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I F Mr Hardman aftd Lord Hailsham bring a test ban agUerpgnt home from 
Moscow, it will be no belittlement of what they have achieved^ co say that 
its main value is symbolic. Of itself, a three-nation test ban ttkty v ^iU 
neither end the arms race, nor prevent other breeds without the law iri^i 
banging away with nuclear explosions of their own. The air wi|l b$ cleaned 
of Russian, American and British fallout, but thar could have been achieved 
equally well by a scries of unilateral declarations of the sort Mr Kenpedy made 
on behalf of the United States on June loth. 

But a treaty on which American and Russian signatures sit side by side would 
be a symbol of the two powers’ willingness to act together in measures to limit 
the dangers of the cold war. This is not the platitude it sounds. If the United 
States and Russia find themselves really collaborating in this most sensitive of 
fields, the nuclear one, it is unlikely that they will leave the matter there ; the 
impetus of success will almost certainly tempt them to take a new look at the 
other dusty old problems on the cold war shelf. 

This is why the possibility of getting a test ban treaty (and on Thursday it 
was still not advisable to call it more than a possibility) cannot be considered 
in isolation. One can reasonably have reservations about Mr Khrushchev’s 
method of jumping on to the next subject, which was to suggest (in east Berlin 
on July 2 nd) a non-aggression treaty between the Nato countries and the 
Warsaw pact countries to be signed “ at the conclusion of a test ban treaty.” 
Quite rightly, the allied response to this has been non-committal. The non¬ 
aggression question is simply one end of a very tangled piece of string indeed, 
and there is no point in taking up the tangle when it is still not clear whether 
Mr Khrushchev is in fact making a test ban treaty conditional on this. But even 
if he is not—if Mr Harriman and Lord Hailsham bring back a treaty without 
strings attached--one’s guess is that it will not be long before eyes in Washington 
and Moscow turn back to the whole complex central European issue: the problem 
of German unity, the status of east Germany, old Unde Tom Non-Aggression 
and all. 

Plainly this is going to test western unity, not least because the country whose 
interests are most intimately involved—west Germany—is also the country 
President Kennedy is chiefly counting on to help him hold the alliance together 
against General de Gaulle's rebellion. It is going to be necessary for the British, 
in particular, to recognise just how sensitive the Germans are to any proposal 
that might lend to harden the division of their country. On our offshore island 
it is sometimes difficult to appreciate the nuances of non-recognition of east 
Germany. The task may become a little easier now that the post-Adenauer 
generation of politicians is taking over in Bonn ; men like Dr Schroder, whose 
approach to eastern Europe is pragmatic and sophisticated, are in a 'better 
position to explain the German point of view, and argue the German (Safe, than 
Dr Adenauer was. But it has to be faced that the first of the two tasks President 
Kennedy proclaimed on his visit to Germany at the end of June, the search for 
safe agreements with Russia, is not always going to be easy to hold in harness with 
the second, the strengthening of the western alliance ; Bind this will be true 
whoever is in charge in Bonn. ' ■ " ' 

For instance, one can imagine the sort of non-aggression treaty that would 
have the west Germans up in arms. This would be a treaty the text of which 
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listed east Germany as a sovereign state, and the signing of 
which would require west Germans to share a table, and equal 
status, with east Germans. To an outsider these may look 
like matters of protocol, but under the surface of protocol 
there often bask matters of substance, sharks in wait for the 
unwary. The relative open-mindedness about non-aggression 
agreements that Mr Kennedy is reported to have discovered 
in Bonn last month would not extend to a treaty as com¬ 
promising as this. 


A lthough Mr Khrushchev would no doubt love Just such 
k a treaty, he may be sensible enough to settle for some¬ 
thing less calculated to make Bonn slap down its veto. Among 
earlier Russian references to a non-aggression pact is the 
meipflffandum that was handed to the American, British and 
Freiich ambassadors in Moscow in May, 1958; this pointedly 
left open the shape such a pact might take, and in particular 
whether it would, or would not, have to be signed by all 
members of the Nato and Warsaw alliances. In fact, one 
can think of a whole spectrum of possible pacts. At one end 
of the spectrum (the less offensive end for Bonn) would be a 
joint declaration signed by the military commanders of the 
two alliances, General Lemnitzer and Marshal Grechko, or 
maybe by the Nato secretary-general, Dr Stikker, and some 
communist equivalent; to be ideal, the joint declaration 
would define the area it covered by points on the map, not 
by lists of countries, thus dodging the east German snag 
almost completely. 

Further along the spectrum would be a pact signed by the 
individual countries involved, but with some special arrange¬ 
ment for the east and west German signatories like that 
concocted at the Geneva conference of 1959, when the east 
and west German delegates sat at little tables of their own, 
separate both from the other participants and (by the width 
of the secretariat table) from each other. Odd, indeed; but 
it is of such stuff that international agreements sometimes 
have to be fashioned. Maybe the separate tables principle 
could be transplanted to the field of treaty-drafting. Even 
this arrangement might be interpreted as giving some extra 
degree of recognition to east Germany, but it might be a 
degree the west Germans were willing to accept. (After all, 
not even they are totally virgin in the matter.) 

It will doubdess be said that non-aggression agreements 
are meaningless, anyway. One thinks of all the dismayed 
parties to such agreements who have suddenly found them¬ 
selves at the end of the other party’s bayonets: the Finns in 
1939, for instance, clutching the 1932 pact with Russia that 
guaranteed the inviolability of their frontiers. (And there 
are plenty of non-Russian examples.) But this is not the 
point in the present case. The real point is purely a matter 
of politics, not of military security. It is that there may 
well be a handsome long-term dividend, measured in terms 
of the development of Russian policy, to be won from giving 
Moscow a litde bit of what it wants now (a confirmation of 
the stains quo in central Europe) so long as this does not 
mean depriving the Germans of an unacceptable amount of 
what they want (to keep alive the hope of reunifying their 
country in freedom). 

A balance between these requirements is obviously not 
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easy to strike. But guidelines do exist within which it ought 
to be possible at least to try to strike a balance. The West 
has already recognised that east Germany will remain separate 
from west Germany “ as long as the Soviet Union has that 
policy.” (Mr Kennedy said this to Mr Alexei Adzhubei in 
November, 1961 ; in the same interview the President said 
“it would'be helpful if Nato and the Warsaw pact engaged 
in a commitment to live in peace with each other.”) There 
is also a well established practice of dealings between east 
and west German officials, sometimes fairly senior ones. 
What the West cannot admit is that any day-to-day accept¬ 
ance of east Germany’s existence as a separate entity is to be 
read as an abandonment of the belief that Germany is in 
some more permanent sense one country from Rhine to Oder. 

It was suggested a couple of paragraphs ago that it really 
should be possible to devise a non-aggression agreement that 
fitted within these limits—in other words, one acceptable to 
both Bonn and Moscow. But this business is like a moving 
staircase ; put your foot on the non-aggression step, and you 
find yourself being carried inexorably on to consider other 
matters. It might be necessary to insist that any extra shade 
of recognition of east Germany that could be detected in 
such an agreement must be matched by an extra degree of 
Russian commitment to the principle of German unity. This 
might take the form of a joint declaration recognising that 
any final decision on German unity must have the approval 
of the German people. But both sides know such a final 
decision is years away, and so there is a strong case for joint 
measures designed to produce the sort of atmosphere in which 
a final decision will become possible. One such joint measure 
could be an agreement (between the Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation and Development and Comecon, say? ) 
to expand the flow of trade across the split in Europe. 


Q uite possibly Mr Harriman has been saying something 
like this to Mr Khrushchev this week. So much of 
east-west diplomacy at the moment takes the form of a dia¬ 
logue between Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev, conducted 
by letter or by private message-carrier, that one cannot be 
sure how far ahead the two men have agreed to look. It 
may be that, although no formal public link will be insisted 
on between the test ban issue and other matters, a successful 
outcome of the Harriman-Hailsham mission (if indeed it is 
successful) will in fact be followed by further discussions, 
this time about central Europe. These further discussions, 
who knows, might even produce more documents with Russian 
and American signatures nestling side by side. 

Scraps of paper, sceptics will be tempted to call such 
documents, whether on nuclear tests or other matters. So 
they would be. A nuclear test ban would not alter by one 
bit the balance of military power (it would not be signed if 
it did); nor would it abate at all the competing ambitions 
of the Russian communists and the democratic West. It 
would be designed to serve the self-preserving interests of 
both. And, probably, to understand W what any subsequent 
talks were really about, it would be necessary to look at them 
against the background of the deepening quarrel between 
Moscow and Peking (which is returned to on page 247). 
Seen in that context, would they be, for either side, “ mere 
symbols ” ? 
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Doubts about Defence 

From next April the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry 
are to be absorbed into the Ministry of Defence. Will 
this monster organisation work ? 


I N recent years Britain's defence policy has been more-or- 
less determined by the Minister of Defence, working 
with a tiny staff in Storey’s Gate and wielding one main 
weapon of power: he has had ultimate control over the 
defence budget. The three separate service ministries have 
battled half-in-public for their due shares of these annual 
funds, and have sent their best men round to argue their 
cases; defence strategy has thereby come to be based on a 
conglomeration of semi-open compromises semi-openly arrived 
at. This has aroused two sorts of objections: from those 
who have objected to the compromises, and from those who 
have objected to the semi-openness of the struggles (and 
have considered that it would be much more decent to put the 
whole argy-bargy under wraps). These two rather different 
groups of critics have now coalesced to announce what this 
week’s white paper rightly calls “ a departmental reorganisa¬ 
tion on a scale . . . unprecedented in time of peace." It is 
a reorganisation that should require dose scrutiny from 
Parliament, for some very wide-ranging reasons. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of the magnitude of 
the change proposed. The Minister of Defence, hitherto a 
“ re-thinking ’’ minister rather efficiently divorced from 
Parkinsonian preoccupations, is suddenly to swallow the three 
service ministries and to take charge of what will be by far 
the largest department in Whitehall. He is to be responsible 
for spending an annual budget not far short of £2,000 million 
(approximately equal to the total yield of personal income 
tax) and to become the direct employer of some 400,000 
servicemen and about another 400,000 civilians, a big segment 
of them actually in Whitehall. All this has constitutional, not 
merely organisational, implications of which few commenta¬ 
tors this week appear to have thought. 

Ordinarily, it might be supposed that this minister charged 
with spending most of the personal income tax would become 
a very powerful political tigurc. As a matter of fact, because 
of the way the British constitution works, he himself probably 
will not. Ministers in charge of really large spending depart¬ 
ments rarely do. For one thing, they have the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and (in this case) other 
cabinet ministers on the new Cabinet Committee on Defence 
and Oversea Policy keeping close if polite tabs upon them ; 
for another, they tend to be rushed out of their policy re¬ 
thinking role by their immense administrative burdens, and 
arc frequently reshuffled to other jobs. But, precisely because 
of this, the more permanent advisers gathered around this 
one ministerial desk, charged with running the whole defence 
programme, cojld now become very powerful behind-the- 
scenes figures. As the white paper notes, there will be three 
such “ principal advisers " to the Secretary of State. 

One of these is the Permanent Secretary, at present Sir 
Henry Hardman ; Sir Henry is very much a tough egg in 
the right job, who can be confidently trusted to undertake the 
mammoth job of gearing this new department into as great a 
state of efficiency as its sprawling nature will allow. One 


need not really fear that he, or his successors, might become 
a dangerously important source of independent policy-making 
power—not with all those generals and admirals around, not 
with that daily task of handling some 25,000 Whitehall staff 
to occupy him full time. 1 he other two principal advisers are 
the Chief of the Defence Staff (at present Lord Mountbatten) 
and the Chief Scientific Adviser (at present Sit Solly Zucker- 
man). Once again, on a balanced view, fears about their new 
functions can probably be divorced from fears about the 
personalities at present in these jobs. 

Lord Mountbatten has already made his mark on world 
history, as a wartime supremo and as the appointed liquidator 
of the Indian Empire ; he is unlikely —pace his detractors— 
to strive too desperately urgently to become the first Admiral- 
General-Air Marshal (how badly we need a composite term) 
to exert a considerable influence on British defence and foreign 
policy in peacetime, even if this reorganisation does now prove 
to have unwittingly put a uniformed service leader into such 
a position of potential power for the first time ; and he is due 
to retire, after a year's extension, in 1965. Sir Solly, whose 
real first loves are his professorship of anatomy and the London 
Zoo, is an extraordinary man of extraordinarily wide interests ; 
his forte is as a recruiter of other scientific advice, rather 
than as a likely dictator of the increasing number of immensely 
important committees that he is now to chair. 

B ut these two incumbents will not be around for ever. 

Presumably, their eventual successors are liable to be 
thrusters ; in these fields, as in others, it is thrusters who rise to 
the top. Hitherto, individual figures at the Ministry of Defence 
have not become really powerful forces in the land. This may 
have been partly because promotion in the individual services 
has been determined within the individual service ministries 
(so that there has been no one overriding power which could 
squash heretics) ; and partly because the division between a 
small policy-thinking minister of defence and large policy¬ 
performing service ministries had set up its own system of 
checks and balances. Some of these checks and balances are 
likely to disappear now that the whole defence organisation 
is to be concentrated under one roof and under one head, 
now that all promotions above the rank of brigadier are to be 
decided at this one minister's desk (and therefore possibly by 
whichever dominant adviser gets most constant access to it\ 
The way could therefore be opened for a man in one of these 
two key posts—either the chief of the defence staff or, less 
probably, the chief scientific adviser—to become eventuallv 
the most powerful, salaried, unpolitical figure who has ever 
had the privilege of spending the largest part of our income 
tax for us. And this is a feature of this historic reorganisation 
that surely requires some thinking about. 

The risks inherent in this could still be worthwhile on 
two conditions. The first would be if the change really did 
bring much greater efficiency in detailed organisation as well 
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as in policy drive to the defence programme : if it led to all 
three services pulling together as one team. Unfortunately, 
there must also be considerable doubts about this. 

To begin with, the reorganisation scheme is in itself a 
compromise. The services are not all to be put into one 
uniform, because ir is fell that the first loyalty of the individual 
fighting man is above all to his individual ship, squadron or 
regiment. So the serving officers, taken out of the separate 
service departments, are to wander round the new unified 
Ministry of Defence, all still presumably feeling that their 
first loyalty lies to their own khaki or own particular shade 
of blue. At the top rhere will admittedly be less room for 
one-service view points, because there will no longer be the 
opportunity of inflaming all major squabbles right up to politi¬ 
cal level, each service using its own separate secretary of state. 

ihe bottom it is hoped that the new scheme will eventually 
lead to considerable economies through inter-service integra¬ 
tion ; here much will depend on the toughness of the 
“ organisation and methods ” approach of those who look like 
being Sir Henry Hardman's most important immediate 
subordinates—namely the Second Permanent Secretary in 
charge of the defence secretariat, and the Deputy Under¬ 
secretary in charge of the whole defence department's 
‘‘programmes and budget.” 

But it is noticeable that it is at precisely this organisational 
level that there seems to be far too much genuflection in the 
white paper to the old tripartite service order. The proponents 
of the new scheme do not expect that there will be any imme¬ 
diate economies of staff when the four ministries are merged, 
but hope vaguely that soldiers^ sailors and airmen in each 
sub-department 44 will sit in adjacenr, or even m the SSJSC: 
rooms.” The whole scheme could too easily degenerate into 
a system for perpetuating (if less publicly, with all under one 
roof) the old compromises on small matters of administration 
where compromises are most expensive, and securing unifica¬ 
tion only in some high policy decisions where unification could 
sometimes be most idiosyncratic. 


T he second condition on which fears about the system 
could be dissipated—on high policy questions especially 
—is if the whole new policy is worked out under the fierce 
glare of informed public debate. In the United States the 
Pentagon system has not exactly led to all three services pull¬ 
ing as one ; but ir has also —pace those who say so absurdly 
that American foreign policy is Pentagon-controlled—not led 
to mysterious individual military figures securing too great 
an idiosyncratic influence over American attitudes to defence 
and even foreign affairs. The main reason for this is that 
debate about the principles of defence policy in America has 
become so open and so widespread and so experr. In part, 
this is because individual disagreements within the Pentagon 
are contested as in a glasshouse, leaked to the press as 
through a sieve, and propounded by individual service heretics 
to congressional committees (the equivalent in America of 
44 inflaming one-service views up to political level,” a weapon 
of discussion that will now be taken away from the individual 
services in Britain since they are not going to have their separ¬ 
ate secretaries of state). In perhaps greater part, the Pentagon 
system has not led to a stagnation of defence thinking in 
Washington because the United States wisely allows its 
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defence policy to be greatly affected by expert advisers, called 
in from outride, and even by strategic Analysts tyhpvhgld their 
own fierce debates outside, for example in Harvard and the 
Rand Corporation. In Whitehall, the conventional thing to 
say just now is that “ while in America this reliance on outside 
expert advice has been overdone, in Britain it has probably 
been underdone.” 

General democratic debate of this sort on defence matters 
has most certainly been underdone in Britain ; and with the 
emergence of this new “unified control” it is going to be 
important to engage in much more of it. Constitutionally, 
as well as practically, the country must not allow the new 
system to mean that Britain will continue to stick to defence 
policies that have been proved outmoded, because sticking 
to them has become important for saving the hidden face of 
some hidden power in what is going to be Whitehall's biggest 
(and therefore possibly most unfathomable and politically 
uncontrollable) department of stare. 

This article has laid its main emphasis on possible dangers. 
To that extent ir has probably been unfair. Nobody can tell 
with certainty how so complex a new machine is going to 
work. But the big surprise in this week's white paper was 
not the monster department that has been created ; it was the 
smaller department that has been left virtually undisturbed. 
This, at least, is a question that can be discussed on the basis 
of experience instead of hypothesis. To the very questionable 
decision to keep in being the Ministry of Aviation, tho next 
article will turn. 


The One that Got Away 

T he Ministry of Aviation disburses almost one-third of 
the country’s defence budget. In sheer volume of 
spending, it comes a close second only to the War Office 
—ver, alone of the war-orientated departments, stays outside 
the new defence organisation. It is a remarkable escape. 
Was Mr Thomcycroft’s hand stayed by nostalgia for the 
ministry that saw his return from the political wilderness, 
so that he clipped its wings instead of wringing its neck ? 
Did he perhaps meet his bargaining match in Mr Julian 
Amery, who has escaped in the nick of rime from demotion 
at the disappearing Air Ministry to this one separate ministry 
which survives ? Or, most charitable (and so probably 
untrue) interpretation, has Sir Frank Lee, in his private report 
to the Prime Minister, recommended far-reaching organisa¬ 
tional changes in the tasks now carried out by the Aviation 
Ministry, which the Government intends to pur into effect 
when the defence changes are off its back ? Or has the 
defence part of Aviation really been more closely integrated 
with Mr Tbomeycroft’s mammoth new ministry than the 
white paper suggests ? This last may be the closest real 
explanation. But it does not aJrer the fact that, if so, the 
other functions of the Ministry of Aviation have been left 
in very much the wrong place. 

Matters ought not to be allowed to run on as they arc. It 
is all very well to argue that the Ministry of Aviation “ has 
wide responsibilities for civil as well as for military research ” 
which would “ if transferred to the new Ministry of Defence, 
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place on it ... a very heavy additional load, much of it 
outside the defence sphere.” The Minister of Defence would 
look very odd negotiating air fares or weighing the market 
prospects for civil airliners. But this oil-and-water mixture 
of civil and military duties is precisely what strikes observers 
as wrong with the Ministry of Aviation as at present organised. 
Only by never letting its left hand know what its right is 
doing can the ministry fulfil its obligations towards the 
services, the industry and the airlines, with the air passenger 
a long way down the field. This is not a recipe for good 
administration. 

Look at it from what angle you choose, the Ministry of 
Aviation is a key defence department, responsible for the 
lion’s share of defence production—for aircraft, missiles, 
electronics, warheads (nuclear and otherwise) used by the 
three services and for the research that goes into their design. 
It is currently spending nearly £580 million a year on these 
tasks, against a mere £40 million on civil work. When it 
boobs, the repercussions are felt through the services and 
men go into battle—as British soldiers have done down the 
centuries—with the wrong weapons, or no weapons at all. 

There has been conflict in the past between the ministry 
and the services about what the right weapons were ; the 
ministry’s technical initiative has been hampered by the need 
to wait upon a specific service requirement before it could act, 
while the services have been critical of the ministry’s handling 
of production contracts, particularly when they were going 
wrong. This latent source of friction has been taken into 
account in the new organisation, how effectively time alone 
will tell. Not only the hand, but also the secretariat, of the 
chief scientific adviser to the Ministry of Defence is being 
greatly strengthened in a way that appears to leave the 
Ministry of Aviation with the shadow of independence, while 
depriving it of the substance. 

So far, the illusion does not seem to have been detected 
inside the Ministry of Aviation, but to the innocent eye of a 
Martian (or a Russian) the ministry would appear to be under¬ 
going demotion from the role of chief buyer to that of counter 
hand. Responsibility for supervising military research and 
weapon development is to pass increasingly from it to specially 
strengthened committees at the Ministry of Defence with 
staffs of “ suitably qualified scientists and engineers.” The 
likelihood that familiar aviation faces may reappear under 
these new scientific hats does not necessarily mean that the 
whole thing is a gigantic bluff. A scientist whose brief is 
“ defence ” is not blinkered in the same way as a scientist who 
has constantly to trim his ideas to an “ aviation ” con¬ 
text. 

T his, however, is the kernel of the argument against retain¬ 
ing the Ministry of Aviation in its present form, whether 
more fully integrated with defence or not. Is it right to have 
a department whose sole function is the promotion of aviation 
and the aircraft industry, a permanent pressure group within 
the government—which, it might be added, no other industry 
(except, equally alas for the taxpayer, agriculture) enjoys ? 
When the question is put this way, it provides the strongest 
argument against incorporating too much of the present minis¬ 
try within the defence structure, where it would merely acquire 
an added permanence. A lot of nonsense has been talked about 
the difficulty of separating civil from military research if the 
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ministry were to be split up. Research is research. There 
is no reason,' if the Ministry of Defence were to take over 
all the present buying functions of the Ministry of Aviation, 
as it is now being kid out to do, why it should also take over 
all its aircraft and electronics research establishments; many 

the latter are working on projects which add to the fund of 
basic knowledge that can be used impartially for military or 
civil ends. 

The right place for this kind of research to be done would 
be under the auspice* of the Minister for Science. A few 
years ago, this suggestion would have been open to the objec¬ 
tion that this would not meet the needs of an aircraft industry, 
which depends on a measure of government aid to help it 
get its civil aircraft off the ground. But xke Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has blossomed out con¬ 
siderably in recent months, and is beginning to place for all 
kinds of esoteric industrial equipment precisely those kmdt 
of development contracts that arc used to finance aviation 
projects. These government development contracts will 
become increasingly important to the technical life of the 
economy. 


T he Minister for Science would then become the Minister 
for Technology, but would that be such a bad thing ? The 
needs of the aircraft industry would still be kept before the 
government, but now it would have to compete for priority 
with other big government-sponsored industries like atomic 
energy—which would do both of them a great deal of good. 
Ideally, the barriers which now separate (quite unnecessarily) 
much of the basic research done at the different scientific 
establishments that come under different ministers might also 
be broken down, but one would not expect Utopia ail in one 
day. There is a case to be made for bringing together under 
one minister all those industries that depend on the govern¬ 
ment to a large measure for research. The likelihood that 
some of their work might be covered by military security 
is not nearly as important as might be supposed. 

Such a change would involve divorcing the Ministry of 
Aviation’s air transport functions (its responsibility for the 
airlines and so on) from its manufacturing functions ; but 
few people, the airlines least of all, would regret this. They 
would, however, react to any suggestion of a return to the 
Ministry of Transport as to a fate worse than death. The 
railways and the airlines have litde in common, as little perhaps 
as the roads have to the air lanes in the sky. Airlines and 
shipping, on the other hand, pair neatly. Both are concerned 
largely with overseas transport ; both raise questions of inter¬ 
national politics, the airlines more than shipping ; both require 
large, fixed port installations ; in a rational world, the shipping 
companies, had they been less myopic, should by now be 
running the airlines. This adds up to a case for a small, 
separate Ministry of Overseas Transport which would become 
responsible for airlines and shipping, ports and airports, light¬ 
houses, radar and air navigation. The time is right for 
change. In a few weeks, the committee studying the organi¬ 
sation of civil science will report to the government. The 
future of the air corporations is at this moment under review. 
The reorganisation of the defence structure has started the ball 
rolling; it would be a pity to stoprwith the job two-thirds done, 
or to finish it off in the wrong directions. 
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Europe’s Stony Path 

T hough western Europe has no spectacle to compare with 
the Sino-Soviet dispute blared out over the loudspeakers 
from Moscow, there are signs that a subtle but significant 
change has been taking place there too during recent weeks 
and that the floddtide of gauttist influence is beginning to ebb. 
Basic facts have not changed: General de Gaulle’s ability to 
enchant the French voter' and his power to frustrate his 
neighbours* European and Atlantic hopes are little if at all 
reduced! But until recently these facts were magnified by 
fears of what the general might yet achieve, and the symptoms 
of the attentiste infection usual in such circumstances were 
traceable across the Continent. This fe what the events of 
the past weeks have largely eradicated, because of the Ger¬ 
mans’ relative immunity to gaullist potions. The atmosphere 
is more relaxed, and Americans and Europeans both seem to 
be adjusting to the facts of life after the veto on Britain. 

One established fact of this post-lapsarian world seems to 
be that the European common market goes on, as the renewed 
tariff cuts between the Six on July ist have shown. But 
another, equally obvious, is that the division among the Six 
precludes rapid progress. Of late, the energies of the policy¬ 
makers have been largely squandered on two questions vexed 
out of all proportion to their usefulness: consultations with 
Britain, and American poultry exports to the common market. 

The British issue has been highly charged with emotion. 
Everyone knows that Consultation is a wan girl whose anaemic 
virtues might, at best, contribute a little to the European 
education of a future Labour government. But at the time of 
General de Gaulle’s veto on Britain, the Five assured Mr Heath 
that no general could bully them like this and get away with it. 
After that, they had to prove their mettle against a French 
government that first vetoed political contacts in Western 
European Union and then economic ones with the common 
market council in Brussels. Last week’s compromise, which 
the British Government, after this week’s visit by Lord Home 
to the Dutch foreign minister, Dr Luns, will no doubt endorse 
without zest, is that there should be three-monthly ministerial 
meetings in WEU. For contact with the common market this 
is about as intimate as if the ministers stayed at home, but it 
has mercifully saved faces all round the table. It is a gauge 
of the still rankling mistrust between the Six that failure to 
settle this minor issue could have stalled all progress in the 
European community. 

It has also looked as if the American poultry dispute, too, 
might become a kind of precondition, this time for the trade 
expansion talks. The Americans have been incensed by the 
steep drop in their poultry sales to west Germany immediately 
after the introduction of the common market’s levy system 
last August. Since then, the argument has been confused by 
the success of the Danes (also from outside the common 
market) in maintaining their sales to Germany—by dumping, 
the Americans claim, though the Europeans retort that the 
real reason is a growing aversion to tasteless transatlantic 
chicken; and also by the realisation that, since 1958, United 
States agricultural sales to the common market have risen by 
half, from $800 million, to $1,200 million. Even at their 


Less mesmerised than they Were by 
Genejral de Gaulle, the common market 
countries can still move only slowly 

height, in 1962 , poultry exports totalled less than $40 million, 
and this looks rather small by comparison. All the same, 
unless the Six heed the European Commission and cut the 
duties at the next Council meeting on July 29 th, the Americans 
may be excused for thinking it poetic justice to restrict imports 
of. say, French and German wines. Disastrous as that would 
be for transatlantic gourmets, it must be hoped it would be 
enough for the moment to* prevent poultry being blown up, 
ridiculously, into the “ test case ” of relations with the Six. 

When one sees how painfully these very side issues arc 
cleared, or only half-cleared, away, one is entitled to wonder 
how long it will take to settle the real test of the coming 
months. This is to devise a package deal m which the defini¬ 
tion of a farm policy in the common market, to satisfy the 
French, is matched by European concessions in the trade 
expansion talks to keep open the Atlantic lines of communica¬ 
tion. If anything, the hopes of a settlement in the “ Kennedy 
round ” of tariff cuts are slightly better now that the negotiators 
have vanished into the trade negotiations committee of the 
countries of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
sitting in Geneva. There is a fairly general feeling that the 
relative levels of the industrial tariffs of the European common 
market and America are no longer such bitterly controversial 
questions as they were in the Gatt dog-fight in May, and that 
a compromise is feasible. But, particularly if the Americans 
claim compensation from the Europeans for the greater cuts 
in industrial tariffs they may reasonably have to make, this 
only throws the limelight more sharply on that hoary old 
boa-constrictor of international conferences, agriculture, coiled 
on the path ahead, the real obstacle to success. 


A s always with agriculture, the situation is very difficult. 

l The Americans, like the British a year ago, are asking 
for “ comparable outlets,” a guarantee that their sales to the 
common market will not fall. The technical and political 
difficulties of such a guarantee are so great that none of the 
many variants of this idea at present circulating seems to have 
much chance. As with Britain, it will be hard to avoid some 
more complicated arrangement based on reasonable common 
market prices and joint funds to handle surpluses. Agree¬ 
ment with Britain was virtually reached in Brussels, but only 
on the assumption that turning principles into practice could 
be left to the European institutions once Britain joined. This 
will not work in a deal with America. 

The hope, however, is that this rime the political key to 
the situation appears to lie with west Germany rather than 
with France. The Federal Republic’s high-price produc¬ 
tion is the main stumbling block both to a European farm 
policy, and to the trade expansion talks. As a result, Germany 
holds the ring that both the French" and American suitors 
want, and if it manoeuvres well can wrest a settlement from 
both. The German government has nowtaken a step in the 
right direction. Herr Schwartz, the minister of agriculture, 
said in Bonn on Wednesday t±rat it would be willing to lower 
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cereal prices if these were replaced by subsidies to farmers Kennedy talks are safely in harbour. But, unless the Six define 

paid partly from the common market’s agricultural fund. The their farm policy first, die Kennedy talks may steam round 

French say they would accept this if the subsidies Were tem- in circles, at sea in a fog of uncertainty about European inten- 

porary and due to decline. tions. The only way out of the mists would seem to be for 

But the complexity of the situation is such that while con- the Six to reach a provisional agreement on their farm policy, 

cessions in agriculture by the Germans are essential, it is also but for the Germans to reserve their final assent until the 

desirable—from the point of view of the strategy of making trade expansion, talks are concluded. They will need to be 

France co-operate in the Kennedy round—that they should uncommonly deft as well as tough. Thus, progress will be, at 

be obstinate. The parade* is that to make sure the French best, slow and the governments will be lucky to emerge fr;om 

do not feel free to wreck the trade talks, Bonn must with- the miasmas of the present phase of negotiation before the 

hold its assent on a common market farm policy until the end of 1964. 


COMMENTARY 

MIDDLE EAST 

Arms Race in the Dark 


M r heath wab evidently not earth- 
bound when he startled Parliament 
on Monday by implying that several Middle 
Eastern countries had nuclear weapons 
already. Brought back with a bump by a 
disconcerted Foreign Office, he later said 
Lhat what he really meant was that several 
Middle Bast countries had missiles capable 
of carrying nuclear warhtSids. There is, 
alter all, a difference. Cairo, which a year 
ago caused a mild stir by demonstrating that 
it had medium-range ground-to-ground 
rockets, has now announced, in time for its 
revolutionary anniversary on July 23 rd, the 
launching of a ground-to-air rocket of un¬ 
disclosed range. Israel and Iraq are known 
ro have French and Russian rockets 
respectively. None of this armoury is, by 
itself, cataclysmic. But Mr Heath’s calm 
day-dream of something nuclear to fit into 
the business end of the rockets lurks in the 
suspicious nightmares of both Israelis and 
Egyptians—and may, one day, produce 
something horribly undreamlikc. 

So far as anybody has been able to find 
out (which is not very far) the day when 
either country has nuclear power for peace 
or war is still a long way off. The Egyptians 
are known to have German scientists work¬ 
ing for them, but what these learned men 
arc up to nobody knows—though everybody 
suspects. The Israelis, who arc short of 
most things but not of talent, have their own 
scientists working on experimental reactors. 
Egypt may be spurred on by the same 
general notions of prestige and muscle¬ 
stretching that prompt others to seek 
nuclear status. For Israel, the issues are 
sharper. Compared with the present criss¬ 
cross antagonisms of the major cold war, 
the feud between Arabs and Israelis has 
remained consistently savage. Israel's 
survival depends on its being able to con¬ 


vince the Arabs that it is stronger than 
they ; in this, time is againsi Israel. The 
temptation to protect it sell with what, in 
great-power politics, has proved a deter rent 
is bound to be weighty : it has to be 
balanced against the enormous effort 
involved, the loss of international good will 
(particularly from America) and (probable 
the deciding factor; the certainty that if 
Israel had the bomb, the Arabs would be 
bound sooner or later, at whatever cost, to 
get one too. 

All this is too shadowy to cause more 
than vague discomfort ; it is easier to worrv 
about the sad fate of the Yemeni mountain 
village that was certainly bombed bv the 
Egyptians, and may have been gassed. It is 
hard for laymen (a term that, presumably, 
includes both the Daily Telegiaph corre¬ 
spondent who found the evidence, and the 
members of the United Nations observer 
corps who were sent to investigate it) to 
tell the difference in the effect of the 
chemicals and petrol bombs that arc allowed 
under the somewhat arbitrary rules of war 
and those that are not. Perhaps the doctors 
who are looking after the Yemeni boy who 
was flown to London on Monday may be 
able to find out what caused bis burns. 
What is still out of sight is any way to stop 
the bombing, and the Yemeni war, 
altogether. 

MALTA 

Tight Little Fight 

W arnings of “another Cuba” are in 
vogue* They were uttered by the 
leaders of two of Malta’s smaller parties 
when their London conference opened 
on Tuesday. “Another British Guiana” 


might be more apt, though propor¬ 
tional representation, now canvassed as 
a solvent for communal conflict among the 
Guianese, has featured in three Maltese 
constitutions without conferring stability or 
harmony. Yet the fault line among the 
330,000 islanders is not racial, but created 
by the survival of a powerful Catholic 
hierarchy that is at least two Popes behind 
in its concept of the church’s role in 
politics. 

The Nationalist party, in office since last 
year’s elections, keeps in general line with 
Archbishop Gonzi. On the other hand, his 
wrath has been felt by Mr Dom MintofFs 
Labour party ever since it won the 1955 
elections mid made its bid for integration 
with Britain. The idea of Sir Anthony 
Eden's government getting a finger into 
Malta’s schools seemed to Mousjgnor Gonzi 
the thin end of a communist wedge. He 
swung his weight against the integration 
plan, and got into a mounting feud with the 
Malta Labour party. In 1961 he pronounced 
interdiction on its executive; in 1962 he 
publicly warned the faithful not to vote for 
it, and evidently they didu’t. 

Full independence without delay is now 
sought by both main parties, and offered by 
Britain for the asking. Mr Mintoff would 
like Malta to leave the Commonwealth to 
show it is non-aligned, while Dr Borg 
Olivier wants it to stay in to show it is not; 
but both thus merely reveal their ignorance 
about the Commonwealth, which is now 
preponderantly non-aligned. The real prob¬ 
lem is that neither wants independence in 
a form that would enable the other to get 
on top. The three smaller parties—Miss 
Strickland’s, the Labour splinter led by Mr 
Pellegrini, and the Natioualist splinter led 
by Dr Ganado, which have no hope of get¬ 
ting on top, are less urgent for indepen¬ 
dence. They stress the problem of viability, 
so gaining in realism what they lose in votes. 

Viability is still, indeed, the islands’ 
stoniest problem, in spite of die effort put 
into the 1959-64 development plan. Bri¬ 
tain’s contribution to the plan is over £19 
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million, Malta’s only £4 million. If tourist 
visits have nearly doubled, so has unemploy¬ 
ment ; and the troubles encountered in the 
conversion of the naval dockyard to civilian 
work are famous. Although the birth rate 
has fallen in fifteen years from 36 to 23 
per thousand, the infant mortality rate has 
also fallen, by two-thirds ; and emigration, 
mainly to Australia, at about 5,000 a year 
is not saving Malta from the pains of 
acute population pressure. When Mr 
Sandys visited it last month he told the 
Maltese of “ tens of thousands ” of vacan¬ 
cies in Britain, and of new arrangements to 
help place them there. Against the back¬ 
ground of economic realities, some of this 
week’s political gestures look wildly 
irrelevant. 


CONSERVATIVES 

Questions of Timing 

I T is extraordinary how quickly any long- 
drawn-out crisis can become a bore. 
That has now happened with the struggle 
over the Tory leadership. But, for the 
record: Mr Macmillan has recently been 
dropping clear hints that he does, after all, 
expect that he will retire before the general 
election. The timing, however, will be 
“ of his own choosing.” The choice could 
conceivably come early, perhaps especially 
if Lord Hailsham brings back a test ban 
success from Moscow, thus allowing Mr 
Macmillan to retire while still trailing some 
final clouds of glory. Or his resignation 
could be delayed until only a few weeks 
before whenever the election is to be; one 
(not very good) current argument is that 
this might allow the Conservatives to carry 
at the hustings both a “ sentimentality 
vote ” and a “ fresh image vote ” at the 
same time. 

The other development this week is that 
the House of Lords has voted that peers 
should be able to start renouncing their 
titles in about a fortnight’s time (when the 
Peerage Bill is expected to receive the royal 
assent), instead of having to wait until the 
dissolution of this Parliament (as the 
first draft of the bill had proposed). If 
Lord Hailsham wants to come down to the 
Commons in time to contest the Conserva¬ 
tive leadership from there, he might now 
have an earlier opportunity than had been 
expected; but, even if he returns to Britain 
as the peacemaker of Moscow, there must 
still be doubt whether he will take it. An 
interesting background point is that an 
increasing number of top Tories are now 
assuming resignedly (and probably pre¬ 
maturely) that the next election is irre¬ 
trievably lost, and some are even mutter¬ 
ing wearily that they see no point in 
delaying it; but Mr Maclcod has tried to 
•cotch that sort of talk by again saying 
specifically tins week that the election will 
be next year. A remarkably heavy Con¬ 
servative legislative programme for the 
1963-64 session of Parliament is, in fact, 
now in process of tentative preparation. 


LABOUR AND TRANSPORT 

Reprieve for Hauliers? 

I n the past week Labour spokesmen have 
been dropping some tentative but 
sophisticated hints about the possible shape 
of a Labour government’s transport policy, 
presumably in the hope that they may 
attract some intelligent discussion. They 
deserve to attract it. Road haulage firms— 
i.e., lorries that carry other peoples’ goods 
—are one of the only three industries 
(together with steel and water) that are on 
Labour’s official list for nationalisation ; it 
had previously been thought that there 
would be great political difficulty, especially 
with Mr Frank Cousins, in excising them 
from it. But, during Mr Cousins's inactivity 
through illness, Labour leaders have begun 
to mull over the most important facts : 
road-haulage-for-hire is a declining indus¬ 
try, because more and more traders prefer 
to carry their own goods in their own 
(so-called “ C licence ”) lorries and vans; 
as the industry contracts, it may find it 
natural to condense into bigger individual 
firms ; by far the biggest firm, British Road 
Services, is publicly-owned already. The 
most sensible thing to do will be to allow 
(and, indeed, encourage) BRS to absorb 
other firms where it can do so economically ; 
but not to insist on compulsorily re¬ 
nationalising any haulage firms which think 
they can live successfully against BRS 
competition. There are signs that this 
might, in fact, become Mr Wilson’s policy. 

So far, so very good. But the second 
prong of Labour’s projected policy is that 
it would like to discourage traders from 
carrying their own goods : not by a direct 
ban on C licences, but by special changes 
in taxation or in licence fees designed to 
make running one’s own lorry or van much 
more expensive. This could mean one of 
two things. 

Licences or Liberty? 

F irst, the projected changes in taxes or 
C licence fees might be deliberately 
designed to try to shift a mass of traffic 
from traders’ own lorries on to the railways 
or BRS lorries, as a rankly inefficient piece 
of protectionism for these nationalised in¬ 
dustries. This would be utterly reactionary. 
There may be some element of truth in Mr 
Wilson’s personal theory that manufacturers 
sometimes run their own fleets of lorries 
because of empire-building ambitions rather 
than because of sober economic calculations. 
But a much larger part of the truth is that 
the complexity of modern industry—and the 
urgent need of getting components and 
materials exactly on time, sometimes with 
two or three deliveries a day—has made 
direct control of one’s transport worth pay¬ 
ing some premium in transport costs. A 
swingeing tax on C licence lines would hit 
discriminately hardest at precisely those 
industries that think this worth paying, 
partly because of the uncertainty of deli¬ 
very timing via nationalised public trans¬ 
port. 
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What Labour could justly claim is that 
all lorries put on the road^—whether by 
private traders or a nationalised haulier 
or anybody else—should be required to 
pay the full social cost of the congestion 
and wear on the roads which they cause. 
Last April a group of right wing Labour 
intellectuals put forward some very interest¬ 
ing ideas in a special supplement to Socialist 
Commentary: they suggested there should 
be either a new vehicle-mileage tax related 
to tonnage (making heavy lorries pay most 
towards upkeep of the road system), or else 
some new system of making all vehicles pay 
for the use of particularly congested roads. 
The latter idea—that of setting activators 
in the surface of entry roads into big cities 
which would levy charges by tripping 
recording meters (just like electricity meters 
in private houses) carried in every vehicle 
—is no longer science fiction stuff ; it is one 
of several ideas that have recently been 
examined by a Ministry of Transport 
advisory committee which is to publish its 
report in the autumn. There can be dis¬ 
pute about which system of charging would 
be best. But the important point, which 
Socialist Commentary itself suggested, is that 
once one of these systems of charging fully 
for road use had been devised, the choice 
of which sort of goods transport manufac¬ 
turers wanted could be left to a free com¬ 
petitive market. In that event, the whole 
paraphernalia of separate A B and C 
licences would become unnecessary, and 
should be done away with altogether. We 
should then have, not a “ free-for-all,” but 
an “economic-price-for-all” and a free com¬ 
petitive choice thereafter. If Mr Wilson 
could be persuaded to move in this direc¬ 
tion, Labour’s transport policy could actu¬ 
ally begin to look modern ; all that would 
be needed then would be for him to stop 
promising the National Union of Railway- 
men that he would keep on blocking Dr 
Beeching. 


LABOUR AND AGRICULTURE 

Mr Brown's Food Plan 

B y contrast with its emerging transport 
policy, Labour’s emerging agricultural 
policy looks almost altogether appalling. In 
a carefully prepared (and carefully boosted) 
speech in Norfolk this week Mr George 
Brown confirmed that Labour will “estab¬ 
lish public commissions ” for all major 
“ imported commodities such as cereals, 
meat and horticultural products.” “ In con¬ 
sultation ” with British farmers these com¬ 
missions will decide how much foreign and 
Commonwealth food to keep out at the 
ports. The only logical purpose of this is 
to enable British farmers to gouge higher 
market prices *out of British housewives 
than they would otherwise have got. Mean¬ 
while, m compensation for their lost 
markets, overseas suppliers will also be 
offered higher prices through “long term 
commodity agreements ”; the effect on 
Britain’s terms of trade of the international 
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something 
to look 
forward to... 


i 



In your favourite bar, at home relaxing with your family, or 
playing the perfect host-wherever you are, whoever you're with, 
King George IV is the Scotch you look forward to. It’s blended to 
please the palate. Try King George IV today and you’ll understand. 


Kttt$5eor$elV 

The Scotch with the Royal Flavour 


CUNARD 

SAiUWSS^^ 

This winter a Sunshine Fleet of four groat Cunard 
ships gives you the chance to sail through smooth 
waters to many of the w«rW* loveliest and most 
romantic ports. 



’CARONIA', largest liner ever built for cruising, leaves 
Southampton on January 6th for New York vfa Havre, Barbados,* 
Kingston, Nassau ahd Port Everglades. This is a brilliant 
overture to her annual world cruise starting from New York on 
January 28th. Passengers booking for the World Cruise from 
Europe can use the ship as an hotel during the stopover in 
New York. The round-the-world voyage takes 65 days and 
covers 31,415 miles with calls at 20 exciting ports including Cape 
Town, Durban, Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama and Honolulu. 



v: 


'CARMANIA' sails from Southampton on December 9th, via 
Havre, for Bermuda, Nassau and Port Everglades (for Miami). 
From here she will make a number of cruises to the colourful 
Caribbean. She returns from Port Everglades on March 20th via 
Nassau and Bermuda, reaching Southampton on March 31st. 
XARINTHIA’ makes two voyages to New York via Cobh gild 
Bermuda—the first from Liverpool on January 24th Snd the 
second from Southampton and H^VTQ on February 25th. 





'QUEEN ELIZABETH’ leaves Southampton on November 15th 
for New York, then oh to Nassau in the Bahamas on November 
21st and 27th. She leaves Southampton for New York again on 
January 29th and makes four more 5-day cruises to Nassau on 
February 6tli, February 11th, February 19th and March 26th. 
Passengers travelling through to Nassau can use the ship as an 
hotelin New York. Here's yourchance,nolonly total! In theworld's 
largest liner, but to bask for days or weeks, according to the 
sailings of your choice, in the Bahama sunshine. 

Full details of all these Sunshine Sailings are available from /6ur 
Travel Agent or any Cunard Office. 


CRUISE WITH CUNARD 

FAR AND AWAY MORE FUN 


BOTfLES 4l/6d. HALVES 2l/9d. QUARTERS 1l/2d. MINIATURES 4/3d. 


Consult your Travel Agent or any Cunard 6f B.O.A.C. office. CUNARO 
LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, $ (Liverpool CENtraf 9201); 15, Lower 
Regent Sheet, London S.W.U (WHItehall 7890); 88, Leaden hall St* 9 
London E.C.3. ( AVEnue 3010). 
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food carte! which Labour would encourage 
could be horrific. 

The system of u stabilised world prices,* 
it is admitted, would help tq keep too many 
farmers producing an unwanted surplus of 
particular sorts of food in developed coun¬ 
tries ; but Mr Brown’s solution for that is 
to give the surplus away to hungry under¬ 
developed countries. That sounds fine, 
until it is realised that even this part of 
Labour’s “ world food plan ” is not even 
partially thought out. The idea is that, 
because cheap food imports would so 
‘‘gravely disturb” Britain’s economy 
(where 4 per cent of the labour force is on 
the land), all the food that the West wants 
to grow, but does not want to eat, should be 
dumped, in the quantities convenient to us, 
on underdeveloped countries (where 80 per 
e-ait of the labour force is on the land); and 
we should then feel very gratified with our¬ 
selves for being such generous international 
planners. The world is now at an exciting 
stage where the spread of agricultural know¬ 
ledge should begin to enable it to banish 
hunger from mankind, while steadily re¬ 
ducing the number of people, especially in 
high cost developed countries, who work 
on the land ; it is desperately disappointing 
that a radical government, on the eve of 
possible accession to power in Britain, 
should not be considering this opportunity 
with serious idealism—but should be con¬ 
centrating instead on saying whatever seems 
most placatory to the domestic farmers’ 
vote. 


NIGERIA 

A Mobile Disturbed 

N igeria’s western region is an amalgam 
of forces, political and tribal, that 
keeps tipping the regional government over 
on its ear. Its dominant Yoruba party, the 
Action Group, finds itself in opposition to a 
coalition consisting of the National Council 
of Nigerian Citizens 
and the United 
People’s Party, a 
political faction that 
broke with the 
Action Group itself. 
One of the region’s 
(and the Action 
Group’s) more cele- 
b r a t e d leaders, 
Chief Awolowo, is 
under a treason in¬ 
dictment along with 
a number of his 
followers. Now, as 
if to complicate 
matters further, the 
western region is 
about to lose its 
Niger and Delta 
districts so that a 
fourth region—the 
mid-west—can be 
added to Nigeria’s federal structure. 

A referendum for or against setting up 
this new region was held in the two districts 



Benin bronze 


on July r3tfi; and while the final figures 
are yet to come, well over the required fio 
per cent of affirmative votes have,already 
been counted. The guess is that the new 
region will come into being early next year. 

Ostensibly, the creation of a mid-west 
region, around the old commercial (and 
artistic) centre of Benin, demonstrates the 
principle of the protection of minority 
rights—the Bini (Edo) people freeing them¬ 
selves from the Yoruba-Action Group 
domination. But in the new rtgion the 
Bini will be the majority, with minorities 
of the Ibo, the Ijo and the Itsekiii—not all 
of whom want the change. 

In reality, the mid-west is a creature of 
party politics. The NCNC supported the 
new region, for it expects the nudrwest to 
come under NCNC political control. The 
Action Group gave die mid-west its bless¬ 
ing more than a year ago, when it controlled 
the western region, for it found the im¬ 
poverished Niger and Delta provinces an 
electoral as well as a financial burden. Since 
that time, the Action Group has split in 
two ; it has been accused of plotting against 
the federal government; and its leaders have 
quarrelled among themselves. In short, it 
now finds itself a minority voice in its own 
province. Could it cast a vote today, the 
Action Group might oppose any further 
division of the western region. 

None of the regions or tribes seems to 
have cited the 1957 commission report 
which advised that minorities could best 
solve their problems within the existing 
political framework. The minorities’ hopes 
of justice rested on the fact that each party, 
to gain power, needed , the support of a 
minority assistance from another region. 
This was one of the premises Of Nigeria’s 
federation; the balance on which it 
rested has been upset. 

DISARMAMENT 

Hand Out 

he sound made by clapping with only 
one hand is, it seems, significant to Zen 
Buddhists; but its appeal to less patient 
struggles with life’s mysteries is only a 
muffled one. This kind of unilateralism has 
for years vexed and frustrated those who 
seek a genuine east-west dialogue about dis¬ 
armament. 

Until recently, there has been hardly any 
sign of Soviet interest in the sort of search¬ 
ing debate that has developed in western 
countries, particularly in America, about 
the real problems involved in ending the 
arms race or at least getting it under con¬ 
trol. But a tenuous dialogue has been 
achieved in the “Pugwash” meetings be¬ 
tween western and Russian scientists and 
other disarmament buffs; and in Moscow, 
published commentaries on disarmament 
are beginning to probe cautiously into some 
of the realities of the question. The time 

* Disarmament and Arms Control. Executive 
editor, Wayland Young. Pergamon Press, Oxford. 
Annual subscription, £2 ($6) to individuals, £10 
(530) to libraries, etc. 


« is ripe for a bid to get a true dialogue goiqg. 

Disarmament ana Arms Control,* the new 
quarterly, demonstrates its international 
aspirations by following each article with 
summaries in French, German and Russian. 
It is a pity that no Soviet contributor could 
be coaxed into this first issue, or on to the 
list of editorial advisers, which includes such 
veterans of disarmament negotiation as Sir 
David Ormsby Gore, General Bums and 
M. Jules Moch. A warm tribute by Pro¬ 
fessor C. F. Powell to the late Academician 
Topchiev is a gesture erf encouragement that 
may bear fruit. Meanwhile, the first issue 
is not solely of western origin: Mr M* Samir 
Ahmed, an Egyptian delegate to tta^Qefteva 
disarmament conference, contribums^an en¬ 
lightening study of the eight. non-aligned 
states’ role there since Mardf Among 
the other contents is a Simulating sugges¬ 
tion by Professor John Poktiyi (Toronto) 
for reducing the need fqy roving inspection 
in the early stages of disarmament by plac¬ 
ing inventories of retained arms in sealed 
records caches. The author makes two 
challenging general points: that partial 
measures (such as the 1955 “ open skies ” 
project) may unintentionally increase ten¬ 
sion it they are not framed as steps to 
general disarmament; and that the fact that 
superior secrecy is still an important element 
in Soviet military strength must always be 
allowed for in framing disarmament pro¬ 
posals. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Tyneside United 

S ound sense has prevailed on Tyneside: 

the Local Government Commission has 
stuck to its original proposals for a con¬ 
tinuous county for the conurbation at 
present so unnaturally divided by the 
natural boundary of the river Tyne. Like 
London this would be subdivided into large 
boroughs—four of them in an area where 
at present there are 16 separate local 
authorities-—and powers would be divided 
between county and boroughs in much the 
same way as in the Greater London Council 
area. One difference, already strongly criti¬ 
cised, is that education would remain 
entirely in the hands of the boroughs—but 
with populations of around 250,000 these 
should be large enough to provide a full 
scale service. A more dubious question is 
whether the county would be strong enough 
to rule its four quarters when it comes 
to broader planning matters. For these, 
Tyneside awaits a north-eastern regional 
authority, but meanwhile should not scorn 
the largest piece of unified urban adminis¬ 
tration outside London. 

Appointments,^Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Classified Advertisements 
pages 309 , 3/0, 312 and 3I4BW 
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CHEMICAL 
TECHNIQUES 
UNLOCK THE DOOR TO PROGRESS 



GREATER SAFETY IN MINES 
Firedamp is the mortal fenemy of the coal miner. Some of 
the most harrowing mining disasters have been caused 
yrhen thi? hypersensitive mixture of air end the gu$ 
methane has been ignited. Methane lurks in the coal 
face itself, end when the face is broken the gas can seep 
Into the air. There must be good ventilation to prevent 
dangerous concentrations from building up. Despite all 
care, however, pockets of the gas may sometimes be 
released, with a consequent risk of explosion. Recently 
I.C.I. has evolved un explosive that is safe in all known 
working conditions, a series of delay detonators that 
will not ignite the gas, and an exploder that produces 
no dangerous sparks. With tills system, new explosives 
techniques can be used, and the advantages of deluy- 
blusting applied to underground situations where it was 
not hitherto permitted. Thus greater,ease of work ami 
greater safety ore being achieved for Britain's miners. 


Major break-throughs in the chemical laboratory are necessarily few and far 
between, though I.C.I. has many of these to its credit. But every day some¬ 
one, somewhere—a surgeon, perhaps, or a miner in the pit— feels the impact 
of I.C.I.’s far-ranging research and development and benefits from it 
Here are three examples: 



BRIGHT IDEA FOR ELECTROPLATERS 


The drying of bright electro-plated articles—like 
powder compacts and cigarette lighters—when they 
emerge from plating solutions, has long been a problem, 
Especially whore the water is hard, tlicir brilliant sur¬ 
faces dry spotted and stained, so that a final polish by 
hand is needed. J.C.l. technologists have showm bow to 
overcome this difficulty by evolving a new product. 
‘Triscc*. Used in I.C.I. drying plants, Trisec' literally 
sweeps water away from the surfaces of plated articles, 
leaving them dry and completely without stain. ‘ l risec* 
has already superseded traditional methods in some 
400 firms in the U.K. alone. 



PLASTIC RESTORES SIGHT 


As a result of the development by I.C.I. of a method of 
colouring 'Perspex’ so that it remains opaque even when 
wafer-thin, surgeons have been given a material which 
they can use to replace tho iris and crystalline lens oflhe 
eye when both have been damaged. Coloured with 
pigments that are harmless In the eye, these minute 
gadgets of'Perspex’ have helped to restore sight to thoee 
who would otherwise be bliud for life. 


I.C.I.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON. S.W.I 
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tfvaitilbl# for export is* tH# fitfemptionol version pf 

Skyhawk, new U.S. combat jet. 

This versatile aircraft con carry a greater weight and variety 
of offensive and defensive weapons than any other jet of 
comparable size. Skyhawk International can deliver them in a 
wide number of combot modes because of outstanding maneu¬ 
verability at all altitudes. 

Its stall speed of 94 knots-lowest afony combat jet- and high 


rate of'ilSSb’dnd descent allow it to operate from mountain- 
ringed airports os well as from carriers. It is a proven aircraft 
’and has required almost 50% less maintenance in actual opera¬ 
tion than any other jet in its class. 

Skyhawk International is supported around the world by 
Douglas-Pratt & Whitney Field Service. For full information, 
write to Dobglas International Military Sales, 3000 Ocean Park 
Boulevard, Santa Monica, California, U.S.A. 



SKYHAWK»bun. by DOUGLAS 
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THE WORLD report ATIONAL 


Marxism’s 



Anti-Pope 


A s in a bad play, the communist actors talk on, though the 
action has passed its climax. Russians and Chinese have 
# hurled their insults of “ warmonger ,’ 1 “ bourgeois nationa¬ 
list." Pravda's issue of July 14 th may go down as a vital document 
ot record of the schism. Three of its pages aie taken up by the 
Chinese letter of just a month before, the famous 25 points which 
looked from the start like the potential charter of a new cunimunist 
grouping separate from that led by Moscow. The Tour preceding 
pages are taken up by the open letter from the central committee of 
the Soviet party. To call this “ letter " a reply to Chinese criticism 
does it less than justice ; it is the most violent and direct indict¬ 
ment of the Chinese position ever published by the Russians. But, 
even now when the schism is on public record, the Chinese delega¬ 
tion, present in Moscow since July 5 th, has stayed on. Each 
side, while sticking to its faith, wants to shift the opprobrium for 
the split to the other. Outsiders may be forgiven if, without 
waiting for the epilogue, they turn their attention to the causes 
and possible consequences of this historic breach. 

The question may be whether a church can have two popes, or 
it may be whether an alliance can have two leaders: which 
formulation one chooses must depend on the emphasis one puts 
on the ideological elements or on the power elements in the now 
divided world communist structure. In practice, the two are too 
intimately linked to be easily separated. That the answer to either 
question must be negative was not always so obvious as it looks 
now. When the communists won in China, it was clear that the 


comm urn sv block would never be quite the same: China, having 
carried out its own revolution, would be too independent-minded 
as well as too big to be anybody's satellite. Indeed, there were 
points of friction (over etonomic aid) from the very start. Still, 
for some years, and beyond Sulfa's death, the alliance did work. 
In effect, in return for the aid they got, the Chinese accepted second 
place in the communist world, with star b’AVfag ig Asia 

Correctly, the Russian letter describes the presept conflict as 
being about “the strategy and tactics” of the woi\<i communist 
movement. The conflict developed in 1956 - 57 , when Moscow gqd 
Peking drew' opposite conclusions from the state of the balance 
of nuclear power. The Chinese saw this as a spur to revolutionary 
action ; the Russians, after some hesitation, concluded that it spoke 
for caution and compromise. The conduct of Soviet foreign policy 
clashed with Chinese views and interests from that time on. 
Russia's lukewarm support for the Chinese offensive against the 
offshore islands in the Formosa Strait in 1958 , its neutralism 
between China and India, and, presumably, Moscow's refusal to 
supply China with nuclear weapons or know-how—all this must 
have been resented by Mao both as a communist and as a Chinese 
ruler. 

The conflict had to be played out in a peculiar framework. For 
years, foreign communist parties had been treated by Moscow as 
mere appendices. Stalin's successors, in their efforts to revive the 
world communist movement, tried giving th£ national parties a 
degree of autonomy ; their talk of separute roads to socialism led 
even Signor Tugliatti to suggest “ polycentrism ” as a formula for 
international communism. Bur the Russians never seriously con¬ 
templated that other communist parties could have a say in Soviet 
foreign policy, let alone a right of veto over Mr Khrushchev’s 
attempts to come to terms with Washington. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, accepted the idea of one centre. Hence, once they 
rejected Mr Khrushchev’s global strategy, they had no choice but 
to bid for the leadership themselves or, at least, to demand a change 
in the Soviet leadership. (Whether the Chinese delegation did, in 
fact, ask last week for Mr Khrushchev’s removal, as rumour had 
it, does nor matter. This was plainly what Peking was after.) 

For more than three yeats now, and with only temporary respites, 
the Sino-Sovict struggle has thus been gaining force behind a 
thinning smoke-screen. Moscow, mobilising its clients, has been 
trying to force China to obey majority rule. Peking, in turn, was 
driven by the logic of the Russian offensive to raise its own bids. 
First it asked for the right of a minority to dissent, then it presented 
itself as the majority of tomorrow. Finally, in the 25 points, it 
rejected fidelity to the Soviet Lhiion as a valid test of good behaviour 
and made it plain that orthodox communist doctrine could now 
come only from Peking. On Sunday, Moscow replied with the 
anathema upon the perfidious Chinese leadership—leadership 
which, if followed, could lead the world to nuclear disaster. 

Reciprocal attacks are coupled with revelations about the oppo¬ 
nent's “ sins ” and about the abortive attempts to work out a 
truce. More sensational disclosures are bound to emerge in the 
slanging match. And yet not everything that is being said in the 
heat of polemics can be accepted as hard truth. Thus, when the 
Russians suggest that it is the fault of the Chinese that trade 
between the tw'o countries has fallen to a third of what it was 
three years ago, and the (presumably Russian) supplies of equipment 
to a fortieth, doubts are permissible. What is more probable is 
that Peking refused to trade political concessions for economic aid. 
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In more general terms, to describe the Chinese simply, as war¬ 
mongers and Mr Khrushchev as a convert to capitalism is a carica¬ 
ture. But even a bad caricature may contain a grain of truth. The 
Russians have more to lose than their chains ; they arc interested in 
comfort. The Chinese) still afire with revolutionary dynamism) are 
the less fearful of brinkmanship. Nothing is more revealing of the 
contrasting attitudes of mind than this very Khrushchevian passage 
from the Soviet letter: 

According to their [Chinese] logic it would appear that if a people 
walks in rag-shoes and feeds its empty sromach with fatlcss 
cabbage soup from a common dish, then it is communism. But 
if a working man lives wdl and w/nita to live better tomorrow, 
this is almost the restoration of capitalism. 

This passage manages to combine the “ western " Marxist idea 
that socialism can be built only in the land of plenty with the con¬ 
tempt of the new' rich for the demanding upstart. It shows that 
Moscow and Peking are not always on the same wavelength. When 
the Russians frame their programme for building communism in 
the material terms of a competition in enrichment with the United 
States, it must sound to Chinese cars as an echo of Guizot's 
“ Enrichissez-vous ”—the narrow, selfish creed of rich (or possibly 
white ?) men. When bare-footed Chinese talk of building 
communism through communes, it must sound to Russians like 
primitive nonsense. When they dream of short curs to communism* 
rifle in hand if necessary, Moscow views it as dangerous nonsense— 
dangerous, at least* to Moscow's own strategy. 

The Russians have now accused the Chinese of seeking allies 
everywhere, of plotting with the Trotskyites of Ceylon, of back¬ 
ing the anti-party ” groups in Australia, Brazil, Belgium, India 
and the United States, of showing “ particular zeal" among the 
communist parties of Asia, Africa and Latin America. This makes 
sense. The Russians, contrasting their own caution with China's 
recklessness, rely on the support of the European communist 
parties. They must hope that economic strings will keep many 
parties from other continents in line. (Cuban support is, in this 
respect, particularly precious to them.) The Chinese, while prob¬ 
ably overestimating their immediate chances in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, must be aware that their less Fabian appeal is most likely to 
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find .an echo among the dispossessed cf the earth, the people of the 
backward countries. 

Mr Khrushchev's counterblast was certainly dictated by th^ 
scarcely veiled Chinese bid for the leadership. Its timing and 
manner, however, were not meant for communist consumption 
alone. Nothing could have been more striking, or more infuriating 
for Peking, than the difference between Mr Khrushchev’s treat¬ 
ment of the ‘Chinese and the western delegations in Moscow last 
week and this. Contrasting Russian, restraint with Chinese “ war¬ 
mongering," and showing what price he is willing to pay to main¬ 
tain his line, the Soviet leader wants to convey to the West that 
he is in earnest. (Just as Stalin, when engaged in expelling the 
prophet of permanent revolution, Trotsky, wanted to show in the 
late nineteen-twenties that he was a respectable statesman.) This 
does not mean that Mr Khrushchev is now in a better position to 
put his signature to an agreement without careful scrutiny of what 
is in it. With “ Chinese ” factions spreading throughout the com¬ 
munist movements, he will have to face watchful and articulate 
critics. On the other hand, now more than ever, he needs a good 
bargain, or preferably a series of good bargains^ to prove tangibly 
that the major sacrifice was worth while. 

Although the growing split in the former communist monolith 
has been rhere to see for years, its full implications still cannot 
be assessed. When Peking courts Pakistan or backs President 
Sukarno, there is no dear line to be drawn between ideology and 
opportunism. It simply appears that, with nuclear common sense 
limiting the passions of the cold war, the cohesion of the estab¬ 
lished alliances is being loosened. The communist world is, there¬ 
upon, divided roughly into its haves and its have-nots, each with 
a powerful state as leader and an uncertain future following. The 
hesitation of Moscow and Peking to acknowledge the break and 
shoulder responsibility for it is a reminder that the ideological ties 
that do exist, and the common ultimate aims that remain, can still 
not safely be disregarded altogether. Mr Khrushchev's success 
or failure in his negotiations with the western powers will partly 
decide whether the momentous, and now nearly consummated, 
schism is to prove lasting or ephemeral. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


GREECE 

Let’s Not Be Beastly 
to the British 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

I nexplicable though it may sound to 
British ears, Greek politics have been 
taken up this week by a heated debate about 
the respective merits of rival voting 
systems. Interest in the eventful Greek 
royal visit to Britain, from which the king 
and queen got home on July I2th, has been 
drowned by interest in the elections due in 
October. The royal visit has had little 
if any effect? on AngkvGreek relations. 
Its domestic aspect (it involved the fall of 
a government) had been so dramatic that 
what actually happened in London was 
almost an anticlimax. For the Greeks, 
indeed, the domestic aspect overshadowed 
even die principal aim of the visit, which 
was to improve relations between the two 
countries. The measured editorial approach 
of the Greek press towards the less pleasant 


side of the royal tour was largely respon¬ 
sible for the total absence in Athens of any 
anti-British resentment. The incidents 
were interpreted as part of a wider com¬ 
munist campaign against Greece. 

The public, the politicians, and the press 
have thus concentrated on allocating 
■responsibility for what has happened among 
their fellow-Greeks. The Centre Union, 
the second largest party in parliament, is 
accusing Mr Karamanlis (whose eight-year- 
old administration resigned last month in 
opposition to the royal visit) of having failed 
to counter the communist-inspired cam¬ 
paign in London. He is charged with 
having in fact aided this campaign—by 
illiberal measures, by unnecessary intransi¬ 
gence, and by negligence in the case of the 
left-wing deputy, Mr Lambrakis, who was 
killed in street demonstrations in Salonika 
ill May. 

Mr Karamanlis's supporters hit back by 
throwing the blame on the Centre Union. 
The prestige of the Greek monarchy has 
been undermined, it is said, by a sustained 
anti-royalist campaign conducted by the 
Centre Union and designed to force King 
Paul to proclaim new elections. There is jx 
dose of truth on both sides, but there is 
litrlc doubt in Athens that the fear which 


prompted Mr Karamanlis to urge the king 
to cancel the royal visit has been proved 
justified. The campaign in favour of an 
amnesty for the 900-odd Greek communists 
still in jail has been given world-wide 
publicity. The communists and others 
responsible for the campaign have managed 
to convey to the uninformed the grossly 
false impression that Greece is agonising 
under a ruthless fascist regime that keeps 
its political opponents in dungeons, the keys 
being held by King Paul, if not by Queen 
Frederika herself. 

In this sense, perhaps, Mr Karamanlis 
has had his vindication. He has now 
gone on holiday to Switzerland, but he 
remains in control of the political situation. 
By overthrowing the present interim cabinet 
or Mr Pipinelis—which is kept in office only 
by his own still solid parliamentary majority 
-~he could check any attempt by the cabinet 
to grant major electoral concessions to the 
other parties. More than ever, the royal 
visit to Britain looks as if it is acting as a 
catalyst on the political crisis which began 
with charges of electoral rigging against 
Mr Karamanlis in October 1961. When 
the royal family was drawn into the con¬ 
troversy, the long ding-dong quarrel was 
at last brought to a head. 
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build plant for fertilise* or associated 
chemicals production on a world-wide scale. 
Recent contracts include tlie complete fbrt il- 
iscr plant (with ammonia synthesis and 
product and raw materials handling: ami 
storage) for EID-Parry at Madras, the I Cl 
fertiliser plant at Severnside and the SASOU 
nitrogen fertiliser plant. Add to these a 
phosphatic fertiliser plant in Ireland, a com¬ 
pound fertiliser plant In Scotland, a super¬ 
phosphate plant in Uganda — fertiliser is a 
word we know well. Ask us to add your name 
to our information list. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


generally asked, just who are these clandestine caretakers of the 
west German state that is so much at pains to prove its commitment 
to democracy ? How many more of them are former employees 
of Heydrich and Kaltenbrunner? 

Incongruously, it has fallen to Herr Globke, the state secretary 
at the federal chancellery, who played a part in the preparation 
of the Nuremberg laws in 1935, t0 raa ^ e reassuring noises. Herr 
Globke has announced that steps were taken immediately after 
Felfe’s arrest in 1961 to prevent “anything iike this” happening 
again. The document centres at Berlin and Ludwigsburg had, 
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he said, been consulted to discover what other members of the 
federal intelligence service might have been up to between 1933 
and 1945. Today, he said, “ under one per cent ” of the members 
of the service had served in the police, the SS or the security 
services in Nazi days. And, Herr Globke promised, parliament 
would be duly informed what had been and would be done to 
repair the .damaged efficiency and reputation of the west German 
security services. What the Bundestag will want to know is why 
these measures were taken so late. Herr Globke will be retiring 
on October 1st; and so, rumour has it, will General Gehlen. 


EAST AFRICA 1 

Details to Follow 

W ith or without the fine points spelled out, east Africa’s 
political leaders appear bent on federation. Like three 
elder statesmen, speaking above the din of unseemly internal 
politics, Messrs Kenyatta, Nyerere, and Obote announced on June 
6th that Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda intended to form a 
political federation before the year was out. They hope to estab¬ 
lish a central bank, a common defence organisation, one diplomatic 
corps and more concerted economic planning. Some of the tricky 
details involving domestic politics were tackled at a meeting with 
the main tribal chiefs on June 30th in Kampala (the Kataka of 
Buganda being the only notable absentee); another conference 
in the third week of August will consider a federal constitution. 
Against this background the fixing of a date for Kenya’s inde¬ 
pendence, on December 12th, is depicted as a mere prelude to 
the larger ambition. 

Such an ambition might well seem over-hopeful. Africa is 
strewn with the wreckage of federations—not only in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, but also in the west, where the Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
union has now followed the short-lived i960 Mali federation into 
oblivion. But the east Africans can claim that the architects of 
their federation are African, not (as in Rhodesia) European ; that 
they enjoy more unity than Ghana, Guinea and Mali in geography 
and in language (English); and that they begin with an existing 
structure, the East African Common Services Organisation, which 
already provides links in transport, higher education, postal service 
and currency. In effect, the three countries already share, to some 
degree, a common market. 

What still remains unclear is the course the political leaders 
intend to steer. Will the federation be a political union (and if 
so, how strong ?) or a mere customs union—a common-services 
centreboard with a joint planning committee as rudder ? Neither 
Mr Kenyatta nor Mr Obote nor Dr Nyerere has defined, as yet, 
what kind of federation he would like, though all three have em¬ 
phasised the immediate importance of technical co-operation. 

Mr Obote, perhaps, is the least committed to immediate political 
federation. Ih April he was saying only that a decision about 
the kind of federation desired must be taken soon. More recently, 
though, he has adopted a stern pan-African line, pressing for joint 
guerrilla action against white-ruled southern Africa; significantly, 
the leader of his domestic opposition, Mr Basil Bataringaya, has 
taken the same line and also urged that Uganda become part of 
an ea9t African federation and then look beyond to a united Africa. 
But Mr Obote has to contend with a second “ opposition ” in the 
semi-autonomous Buganda kingdom, whose ruler, the Kabaka, 
fears that federation may diminish his still formidable authority. 

Kenya’s problems present the most serious hurdles to federation 
—yet federation fitojr provida the best solution for some of them. 
The friction with Somalia over the north-eastern frontier areas, 
and with Zanzibar (which asserts a shadowy claim to Kenya’s 


coastal strip), could 
be allayed should 
these two neigh¬ 
bours also join an 
east African federa¬ 
tion. It was with this 
in mind that the 
.foreign minister of 
Somalia was invited 
to participate as an 
observer at the June 
meeting in Nairobi. 
(Zanzibar, of course, 
would first have to 
graduate from self- 
government to in¬ 
dependence itself, 
maybe even ' this 
year.) But there is 
no similarly hopeful 
prospect of assuag¬ 
ing the fears of 
Kenya’s minority 
party, the Kenya 
African Democratic 
Union. Although Kadu supported the idea of federation in the 
elections in May, it is still demanding some assurance that the 
minority voice will be protected. 

The government’s seizure of issues of two newspapers in 
Mombasa last weekend, and Mr Kcnyatta’s warning to the opposi¬ 
tion on July 2nd about the dangers of destructive criticism, suggest 
that he and his colleagues are seriously considering adopting 
Tanganyika’s system of one-party government, for Kenya if not 
for the proposed federation. Before independence is granted to 
Kenya on December 12th, then, Kadu must bargain with the 
Kenyatta government—possibly on the issue of federation—for 
some safeguards. At present Mr Kenyatta simply counsels the 
urgency of African union and the necessity for east African federa¬ 
tion—the nature of the beast remaining unspecified. 

Dr Nyerere’s eye is dead on target. In the short run, he stands 
to lose the most in a political federation, in which, instead of 
standing unrivalled at the head of a one-party government, he 
may have to take second place to the patriarchal Kenyatta. On 
the other hand, his long-term gain could be the greatest of ail. 
Although Mr Kenyatta would probably be an east African federa¬ 
tion’s first leader, Dr Nyerere would probably emerge as its prin¬ 
cipal tactician as well as strategist; and he is only 40, whereas 
Mr Kenyatta is in his seventies. 

One may guess that all three political leaders would like to see 
political federation as soon as possible*; but that, aware that in 
the existing Common Services Organisation they have a well-tried, 
economic tdbl in hand, they will not stretch too far too fast, reach¬ 
ing for the one at the risk of losing the other. In short, they are 
probably well aware that being committed to the idea of federation 
is one thing ; imposing it is quite another. 
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EAST AFRICA 2 

Headmaster amid 
the Cloves 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Zanzibar 

ndolent as they are, the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba are linked with 
the roaring Congo by a common question- 
mark: What will happen when the troops 
go ? Lacking only the blue helmets of the 
United Nations troops, the Scots Guards 
kept the peace during last week’s elections 
yvith a firmness the Gurkhas or the Ethi¬ 
opians in Katanga would have applauded. 
There has been no murmuring echo of the 
election riots that two years ago killed 
68 people. But the Guards will probably 
return to Kenya three weeks hence and the 
prospects for further peace, and thus for 
prosperity too, are certain. 

The election, the first fought on adult 
suffrage, solved none of the island’s ethnic 
problems. As announced on Monday, the 
Afro-Shirazi party, which claims the sup¬ 
port of the “ mainlanders ” (the slave 
descendants) and the. Shirazis (the indi¬ 
genous Africans), took 54 per cent of the 
total vote, and 63 per cent in Zanzibar 
island itself. Given an outright victory, the 
party would have formed the sort of 
government most acceptable to Dr Nyercrc 
and to Mr Kcnyatta, and would have fol¬ 
lowed the approved path of African 
socialism inside the proposed east African 
federation. But by the mischance of elec¬ 
toral delimitation, the party won only 13 
of the 31 scats in the legislative council. 
The alliance of Sheikh Ali Muhsin’s 
Zanzibar Nationalist party (ZNP) and 
Sheikh Shamtc Hamadi’s Zanzibar and 
Pemba People’s party (ZPPP) prevailed 
with twelve and six seats respectively. 

The ZNP is the best organised party, 
contains the most political talent and 
makes a broader appeal than those who have 
dubbed it an Arab faction will admit. It 
won, for instance, most of the Indian votes, 
since Indians believe its multiracial 
approach will save them from African 
victimisation. It also held on to several 
Shirazi constituencies that it originally 
attracted through its lively organisation of 
youth groups and women’s clubs. The 
ZPPP, led by conservative Shirazis, has 
jogged along in rural clove-growing Pemba. 

Without giving much time to thought, 
the ZNP-ZPPP alliance, which has formed 
a coalition government for two years, 
decided to carry on as before and aim for 
independence in October. It dismissed the 
suggestion that all three parties should form 
a national government under Sheikh 
Shamte. The sheikh has not forgotten the 
humiliations of four years ago when he was 
driven from the Afro-Shirazi party and, 
slipping into his old part of headmaster, is 
determined to punish those bad boys. 

“ They can come into my government only 
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if they dissolve their party,” he said this 
week. This lack of magnanimity may lead 
to considerable trouble. The strongest 
trade unions—the government workers and 
the dove-picker*—are allied to the Afro- 
Shirazi party and there la already word 
that the Zanzibar dove-pickers will refuse 
to cross to the Pemba estates this month for 
what are anyway decreasing wages. Bven if 
the clove harvest is picked, only 8,000 tons 
out of the 18,000 available are likely to 
be sold, and the rest will be piled beside the 
23,000 tons already in Zanzibar warehouses 
—enough to satisfy total world demand for 
another three years. 

A development bank to encourage cocoa 
planting, fisheries and land consolidation is 
starting soon with £175,000 to lend. But 
the mystical cult of clove ownership con¬ 
tinues to hinder cocoa development against 
all economic reasoning. Clove prices are 
now one-seventh what they were in 1958. 

Sheikh Ali Muhsin, exceptional among 
the island’s aristocrats for being idealistic 
and energetic, has done his best in the last 
two years to spread educational opportuni¬ 
ties. But his hard work has added to the 
headache of balancing the budget, even 
though the budget is less than £3 million. 
The ZNP, encouraged by a cheering inter¬ 
national survey, is eager to promote cottage 
industries, but it dare not tackle the far 
more basic matter of turning squatters into 
leaseholders with incentives to develop their 
land. 


MALAYSIA 

Before or After? 

P resident Sukarno’s renewed attacks 
on the proposed Malaysian federation 
and on its principal architect, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman of Malaya, are unfortunate. The 
Indonesian president is on shaky ground in 
accusing rhe Tunku of a breach of faith, as 
he did in a speech on July iorh, in having 
signed last week’s agreement on Malaysia in 
London without first holding a plebiscite in 
the British Borneo territories. The Manila 
communique of June nth, closing a meet¬ 
ing of the foreign ministers of Malaya, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, did propose 
that U Thant should be asked to find out the 
views of the peoples of British Borneo, but 
did not say how or at what stage this should 
be done. 

President Sukarno was aware of the 
technical difficulties of a quick consultation, 
and it was supposed in Manila that the 
Malayans accepted an undated commitment 
to consult the Borneo peoples as an earnest 
of gratitude to President Sukarno for 
smiling on Malaysia. Now it looks as though 
everything is back to square one. On Mon¬ 
day, President Sukarno summoned his 
national defence council and four other im¬ 
pressive-sounding bodies to his palace to 
record full support for his speech of July 
10th. Sir Robert Menzies, the Australian 
prime minister, was taken to task for having 
said that the defence of Malaysia should be 
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a joint Commonwealth responsibility. 
President Sukarno may have hoped the 
Malaysia agreement would never fee signed; 
or he may have had second thoughts about 
exposing himself to communist attacks by 
appearing to support Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
whatever the cause, the proposed summit 
conference between him, the Tunku and 
President Macapagal of the Philippines, 
which was to have been held later this 
month in Manila, now looks a doubtful 
starter. On Tuesday, however, Malaya 
soothingly assured Indonesia that the wishes 
P eo P les of Sarawak and North Borneo 
would be ascertained as soon as the summit 
had approved the Marti!*, agreement. Just 
possibly, this may save the mmmit 


FINLAND 

Paasio’s Chance 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HELSINKI 

T here may be changes before long in 
Finland’s fifteen-month-old coalition 
government; at any rate, a good many 
people in Helsinki think there should be. 
The three trade unionists who were given 
places in the cabinet in April, 1962, as a 
counterweight to the four non-socialist 
elements—the Agrarians, the Conservatives 
and the Finnish and Swedish People’s 
parties—may be replaced by three members 
of the hitherto unrepresented Social Demo¬ 
crats. This follows, and is clearly con¬ 
nected with, the recent election to the Social 
Democratic chairmanship of Mr Rafael 
Paasio, a respected parliamentarian who (a 
most important qualification) does not 
figure on the Russians’ “black list” of 
political figures they object to. 

One argument for including the Social 
Democrats instead of the trade unionists 
(who anyway represent only one part of a 
divided union movement) is that recent 
Agrarian-dominated cabinets have tended to 
favour the farmers—a still large but rela¬ 
tively diminishing section of the community 
—over industrial workers and civil servants. 
The study of fiscal and wage policies 
undertaken at the cabinet’s request by Mr 
Klaus Waris, the governor of the Bank of 
Finland, is likely to produce a demand that 
the Social Democrats be given more weight 
in deciding economic policies. 

Whether the Agrarians are in a mood to 
overcome their inveterate dislike of the 
Social Democrats is not yet clear. As Fin¬ 
land’s largest party, the Agrarians have to 
reckon with the possibility that giving the 
Social Democrats a place in the sun may 
help them to capture a few Agrarian seats 
in the next general election. As the party 
accustomed to running foreign policy, the 
Agrarians must also come to terms with 
their ingrained suspicion that the Social 
Democrats are a danger to good relations 
with the Soviet Union. There may have 
been some grounds for this suspicion so 
long as the Social Democrats had as their 
chairman the aged Dr Vain# Tanner, and 
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so long as the party’s executive board in¬ 
cluded Mr VSino Lcskinen, both men whom 
the Russians dislike and say so. Neither is 
now in party office. So far the Russians’ 
comments on the election of Mr Paasio to 
the chairmanship have been cautious, and 
it is too early to say whether they are ready 
to coexist with him. If they are, one argu¬ 
ment against bringing the Social Democrats 
into the cabinet will disappear; and the 
argument in favour of it—that it would con¬ 
solidate national unity—will look all the 
more convincing. 

Mr Paasio, however, reasons for let¬ 
ting matters develop slowly. He has said 
that the Social Democrats will remain in 
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opposition until the party is reunited. Its 
present division dates from the party con¬ 
vention of 1957, when the decision was 
taken to keep Dr Tanner in the chairman¬ 
ship. Not only the party itself, but the 
trade union movement arid even the national 
sports federation broke in two. (The Agra¬ 
rians, needlebs to say, lent their support to 
the faction that rebelled against the 1957 
decision.) Reuniting the fragments will be 
no easy business; if Mr Paasio succeeds, his 
position in the country will be strong. 

With 38 seats in parliament out of 200, 
the Social Democrats are at present Fin¬ 
land's third largest party, after the Agrarians 
and the Communists. But some figures 
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mentioned by Mr Paasio after his election 
suggest that, well led, the party might gain 
a good deal of ground. At the last election, 
no less than 27 per cent of the Fintysh elec¬ 
torate voted for parties to the left of his 
Social Democrats (that is, fo? the Commun¬ 
ists and for the radical anti-Tanner splinter 
group of Socialists). German Social Demo¬ 
crats are said to reckon that a quick correc¬ 
tion of party policy is needed once more 
than five per cent of voters are lost to groups 
further left. Mr Paasio acknowledges that 
mistakes were made in 1957 > it {s clear that 
he is going to pay more attention to grass¬ 
roots feeling than Dr Tanner did, and may 
make hay as a result. 


INDIA 

Press of Armourers 

P eking has at last blown its top about a sore point which, rather 
oddly, had not previously been prominent in the Sino-Soviet 
slanging match: Russian military aid to India. The Chinese had 
hitherto confined themselves to tart remarks about unidentified 
“socialists” who were “serving imperialism” by strengthening 
India’s defences; the reference might, conceivably, have been to 
the always deplorable Jugoslavs, who are also selling India ammuni¬ 
tion and helping it set up arms factories. But Tuesday’s outburst 
in the People's Daily , echoed widely by China’s press and radio, 
minced no words. 

Russian military and economic aid, said the Peking party organ, 
merely enabled India to pose as non-aligned while actually 
collaborating with the United States and invading Chinese terri¬ 
tory. With Soviet support, India sought to vilify China in the eyes 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Soviet aid helped “ India’s 
big bourgeoisie and big landlords, represented by Nehru ” to con¬ 
ceal from their own people “the truth about Indian aggression 
against China.” Nor was Russia going to gain anything from its 
support of India. At this point the Chinese apparently failed to 
find an apt text in the Marxist-Leninist canon, and quoted instead 
“ the law of capitalism, which cannot be disputed ”—to the effect 
that, as Russia was making only a “ one-dollar investment ” in 
India, it was merely enriching the American majority shareholder 
without influencing India’s orientation in the slightest. 

Peking’s new diatribe, while equally unlikely ro change any¬ 
body’s course, was at least neatly timed. The same day Mr 
Boothalingam of India’s ministry of economic and defence co¬ 
ordination led a mission to Moscow in search of Russian arms. 
Mr Boothalingam has played his part, with Mr T. T. Krishnama- 
chari and others, in the lengthy series of negotiations for military 
aid from America and Britain. These seem at last to have yielded 
an agreed programme for co-operation in air defence, which, 
although it does not apparently involve any stationing of foreign 
aircraft on Indian soil, may raise enough issues in regard to non- 
alignment for the government to prefer to delay an official state¬ 
ment until somejdung more on Russian account can be announced. 

The Indian visitors to Moscow will seek ground-to-air missiles 
with their associated detection and control systems. Reportedly 
they will also investigate the possibility of laying hands on air-to- 
air missiles* and, though no one cares to say so, it would also be 
logical to inquire after further supplies of the supersonic fighters 
which the'Indian air force wants but the West is unwilling to 
supply. After Moscow, the mission'will go on to seek small arms 
and artillery in Prague. 


This time the Russian response seems more likely to measure 
up to India’s hopes than it did ar the time of the much-publicised 
Mig affair. The Migs were promised in trivial numbers, and 
arrived in driblets over a long period ; the first delivery was late. 
The factories to build Mig airframes and engines, which were to 
be established, under the inspiration of Mr Krishna Menon’s zeal 
for self-sufficiency, with Russian aid, are widely regarded by Indian 
air force officers as white elephants; their gestation period might 
be as long as four or five years, and in fact virtually nothing has 
been done about them. But now the Russians seem to be serious. 
For this, the Indians can thank the increasing sharpness of the 
Sino-Sovict dispute. 

ITALY 

Trouble under Leo 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

R ome’s political zodiac indicates a hot summer under the sign 
of Leo ; though Signor Leone will not be generating rhe 
heat himself. His government was approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies on July nth on the same basis as it bad been earlier 
in the Senate. Only the Christian Democrats voted for it. The 
left-centre allies and the Monarchists abstained. The Liberals, 
Communists and neo-Fascists opposed it. Constitutionally the 
government’s position is unorthodox and its genesis questionable. 
There was a strong case for sending Signor Fanfani’s government 
to the new parliament elected on April 28th for confirmation. 
Instead, deputies and senators were convinced that their chambers 
would be dissolved if Signor Leone’s government failed to win 
approval. In spite of this, many of them were grateful to the prime 
minister for the brevity and essential honesty of his declaration 
of intent. This is to keep the door open until the dialogue 
between the parties for a revival of the apertura a sinistra can 
be resumed. 

The constitution does not contemplate caretaker governments, 
and no time limit could therefore properly be set upon Signor 
Leone’s venture. Nevertheless, it had been assumed that the 
government felt empowered to carry on until the Socialist party 
congress in October. This assumption no longer holds, for the 
conviction has gained ground that the Socialist congress alone can 
solve little, since the major difficulty lies in the Catholic camp. 

During the long and difficult weeks that followed the general 
election on April 28th Signor Fanfani and his friends kept silent. 
Now their spokesman, Signor Forlani, who is deputy secretary of 
the Christian Democrats, has written to Signor Moro, the secretary- 
general, to say that the Fanfani faction is leaving the left-centre 
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majority formed in Naples at the famous congress of January, 
1962. The Fanfanists reproach Signor Moro for not standing up 
to pressure from the “ moderates ”—a group whose leaders were 
originally Signors Segni, Colombo and Rumor—who, it is alleged, 
by a series of actions deliberately destroyed the apertura while 
pretending to favour it. The actions referred to are the refusal, 
last November, to honour the programme agreed to by Signor 
Fanfani and his allies; the refusal to “ freeze ” Signor Fanfani’s 
government in power after the election ; the presentation of Signor 
Moro as a candidate for the prime ministership in the hope that 
he would fail; and the presentation of Signor Leone on the 
understanding his eventual failure would be the signal for a general 
election, 

The object of these manoeuvres, it is presumed here, was to 
postpone the apertura until it could be revived on conditions more 
acceptable to chc “ moderates.” Signor Forlani’s letter ends with 
a plea to the party secretary to give the Christian Democrats a 
mots efficient leadership and organisation, without which, he 
claims, a fresh dialogue with the other parties could lead to no 
valid conclusion. 

Not all the left-wing groups in the Christian Democrat party 
approve this action of the Fanfanists. Their leader seems to be 
fighting alone at the head of a small group of intrepids. But 
he is by temperament a fighter, and his personality is stronger 
than that of any of his adversaries. 
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Signor Forlani is the first Christian Democrat to mention openly 
the manoeuvres of the “ moderates.” The appraisal of these designs 
was the cause of disagreement between Signor Nenni and Signor 
Lombardi, and of the Socialist party’s consequent refusal to sup¬ 
port a government on the terms offered by Signor Moro. Both 
branches of the so-called autonomist wing of Signor Nenni’s party 
agreed that the substitution of Signor Moro for Signor Fanfani 
as prime minister was a trap laid by the Christian Democrat 
“ moderates ” to weaken the apertura and in the secret hope that 
Signor Moro would fail. Signor Nenni believed that the Socialists 
ought to accept the challenge, support the government and try 
to influence developments from the inside. Signor Lombardi and 
his friends believed that the Socialists should avoid the trap because 
to support a weak or false apertura would only discredit the party. 

Now, among the Catholics, Signor Fanfani has taken up a posi¬ 
tion more like Lombardi’s than Nenni’s. This means that there 
is little left for the Socialists to discuss at their congress beyond 
the general desire to revive a real apertura whenever the Catholics 
are ready to make a serious offer. Once again the ball will be 
tossed into the Christian Democrat camp, where it will doubtless 
remain until the party holds its next congress in December or 
January. What happens then will depend on many things, most 
of them outside the party’s control, not least on what trend prevails 
in the Vatican. Pessimists here are saying that the apertura died 
with John XXIII. It is too soon to say whether this is true. 
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Herbery 

in 

Hamburg 


FROM OUR BONN 
CORRESPONDENT 



H amburg has no king. But this summer 
the Free and Hanseatic City, a 
potentate in its own right, has come close 
to realising Francis Bacon’s conception of 
“the royal ordering of gardens. There 
ought,” he said, “to be gardens for all 
the months in the year; in which, sever¬ 
ally, things of beauty may then be seen.” 
Many of the possibilities Bacon listed— 
“ these particulars are for the climate of 
London, but my meaning is perceived, 
that you may have ver perpetuum , as the 
place affords ’’—are among those growing 
at the international horticultural exhibi¬ 
tion which opened in Hamburg on April 
26 th and runs until October 13 th. 

“ Horticultural exhibition ” is an inade¬ 
quate rendering of the German 
Gartenbau-Ausstellung . Perhaps Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “ garden contrivance 
and herbery ” would be belter. Gar¬ 
deners from more than thirty countries 
are contributing, both with specimens of 
particular genera (for example, 175 varie¬ 
ties of the water lily iris kaempferi , from 
Japan) afld with more or less completely 


laid-out gardens characteristic of their 
native land. Exotic stuff, some of it; but 
there it all is> flourishing in northern 
Europe. 

Exhibit number 67 , “ Perennial Slope ” 
in the English version of the catalogue, 
shows how banks of colour can be main¬ 
tained and varied over the months, with 
leopard’s bane in April, marguerites in 
May, lupins in June, larkspur in July, 
Indian nettle in August, sunflowers in 
September and asters in the autumn. In 
the total shade of the tunnel under the 
Jungiusstrasse, fern, lungwort, peri¬ 
winkle and asarabacca are holding their 
own with the aid of fine sprays moisten¬ 
ing the air. So many achievements and 
novelties (such as “ rain-resistant ” 
petunias, again from Japan) compel hun¬ 
dreds of aspiring disciples to buy more 
knowledge at the gardeners* bookshop at 
the main entrance. 

Those who like gardens but not garden¬ 
ing are naturally drawn to such exhibits 
as Jange Blomkvist’s garden for a summer¬ 
house on a Swedish island, where “ instead 


of digging and hoeing one likes to swim, 
sail, or fish,” and afterwards “ to sit on 
the terrace among roses and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, with a view of the sea ” 5 to the 
samples of garden swimming pools, which 
anyone—well, almost anyone—can build 
for himself; to the various models of 
garden grills and ovens; or to the nicely 
placed French, Danish, Italian and Ger¬ 
man eating places. Sylvia Crowe’s modest 
English garden safely “aims at making 
life out of doors agreeable. It combines 
two things an Englishman considers im¬ 
portant : tranquillity and a view of the 
countryside.” 

Getting on for three million gardeners 
and less committed sightseers have visited 
the exhibition so far. Should less than five 
million have come by October 13 th, the 
organisers—the city of Hamburg and the 
Central Association of German Vegetable 
and Fruit Growers and Horticulturists— 
will be out of pocket. The Hamburg 
Senate has advanced about 38 million 
marks to make a go of it, of which 16 
million have gone into laying out the 
gardens and the rest into building the 
bridges and tunnels that carry them for 
a mile and a half from Dammtor railway 
station, near the centre of Hamburg, to 
the untranquil precincts of St Pauli, 
where the views, though noted, are 
different. When the scheme was first 
mooted some optimists reckoned there 
would be ten million visitors. Enchanted 
by the prospect of so big a demand for 
board and lodging, a local restaurateur 
chartered the supeftuimcrary P and O 
liner “ Orion ” to serve as a floating hotel 
on the Elbe. Bookings came in depress- 
ingly slowly at the start. But the summer 
is not yet old. 
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THE WORLD □AMERICAN SURVEY 



The 

Goldwater 

Divide 


WASHINGTON, DC 



N ot since the presidential election of 1912, when two Repub¬ 
lican parties actually took the field and thereby guaranteed 
victory for the Democrats, have the Republicans been so 
close to outright schism. Last week’s denunciation by Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York of the party’s “ radical right lunatic 
fringe ” was only the latest and most dramatic outburst in an angry 
intraparty dialogue that has been growing sharper each week. 
Liberal Republican Congressmen have been threatening privately 
to run as independents next year if the conservatives succeed in 
nominating Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona for the Presi¬ 
dency. Conservatives, on the other hand, say that they will try 
to run Mr Goldwater as a third party candidate if the Republicans 
fail to nominate him. 

This intensity of feeling springs from a good deal more than 
personal rivalry between Mr Goldwater and Mr Rockefeller or 
even than the long-time doctrinal split between the party’s left 
and right wings. This is nothing less than an intraparty revolt by 
the submerged mass of conservative Republican workers, who for 
a generation have been a repressed majority dictated to by the 
dominant minority of liberal politicians and internationally-minded 
businessmen from the east. The revolt is spurred in large part 
by the fact that at last the conservative rank-and-file has found 
a charismatic leader in the dynamic Mr Goldwater, who has shot 
far in front in the race for the presidential nomination following 
all the unfortunate implications of Mr Rockefeller’s remarriage to 
a divorced woman. Even more important, however, to the shift¬ 
ing internal power structure of the party is the rise of a viable 
Republican movement in the once solidly Democratic South. Far 
from becoming the liberal party of the Old Confederacy as seemed 
quite possible a decade ago, the new southern Republicans are 
dogmatically conservative, fanatically devoted to Mr Goldwater 
and, if it is possible, even more committed to racial segregation 
than are the southern Democrats. 

It is the simultaneous rise of the conservative Republican South 
and the evolution of Mr Goldwater as a national personality that 
has shaped the nature of the conservatives’ revolt. At a recent 
meeting of the party’s national committee in Denver, Republicans 
from the west, the south and the central plains made it clear that 
they were taking orders from the eastern kingmakers no longer. 
If a conservative (Mr Goldwater, that is) could sweep most of 
the southern states, they argued, he could be elected President 
merely by carrying the traditional Republican states in addition 
and the great industrial states of the north-east could be written off. 


The map shows how this strategy is supposed to work and, if it 
were to be adopted, it follows naturally that the influence of the 
eastern liberals in party councils would reach the point of 
invisibility. 

Inherent in this strategy, though conservatives deny it adamantly, 
is the transformation of the party of Lincoln into the white man’s 
party. There is absolutely no question that a large part of Mr 
Goldwater’s appeal to the South is his neutralism on the question 
of ensuring civil rights for Negroes in contrast to President 
Kennedy’s, or for that matter Mr Rockefeller’s, explicit support of 
the Negro demands. Moreover, conservative Republicans believe 
that revulsion against Negro demonstrations is growing so fast 
among white northerners that political rewards in all parts of the 
country await the party which refuses to embrace the Negro cause. 
Thus, the new strategy removes the sentimental and traditional 
Republican attachment to Negro rights which has served as a 
link between the party’s left and right wings. In fact, liberal 
Republicans talk of bolting the party if Mr Goldwater is chosen 
as presidential candidate partly because they are afraid of losing 
their own congressional seats but primarily because they see his 
nomination as turning away from the party’s Lincolnian heritage. 

This was the uneasy situation last Sunday when Governor Rocke¬ 
feller loudly defined the issue as “ a determined and ruthless effort 
(by the right) to take over the party, its platform and its candidate 
on their own terms.” It is questionable, however, whether Mr 
Rockefeller did much either to damage the party’s right wing or 
to promote his own flagging candidacy for the Presidency. The 
Governor's credibility as a liberal leader has not been helped by 
his efforts—remarkably successful efforts—to court conservatives 
during the days before his remarriage when he seemed to be head¬ 
ing for the Republican nomination without much trouble. He even 
succeeded in establishing a quiet rapprochement with Mr Gold- 
water, who was shocked and surprised by the Rockefeller outburst 
last week. It was not until his candidacy drooped, both conserva¬ 
tives and liberals have been noting sourly, that Mr Rockefeller 
decided to attack the right wing. Furthermore, the effectiveness 
of his statement was marred appreciably by his indiscriminate lump¬ 
ing of all Republican conservatives with the neo-Fascist lunatic 
fringe of the right. 

But if Mr Rockefeller cannot lead a counter-attack by the liberal 
easterners, then who shall it be ? Mr William Scranton, the shrewd 
young Governor of Pennsylvania and one of the brightest lights 
of the party, has no national following and no apparent willingness 
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to take on the conservatives. Nobody can be sure about the views 
of Governor George Romney of Michigan, whose political unortho¬ 
doxy worries Republicans of both the left and right. There have 
been one or two retired generals mentioned as potential Eisenhowers 
to save the Republican party from Mr Goldwater, but nothing has 
come of this. Unlikely though it may sound, there is some nostalgic 
desire for a political comeback by Mr Richard Nixon. 

In any case, today the liberal Republicans may not need a force¬ 
ful commander to lead them into battle against die Goldwater con¬ 
servative* 90 much as $n interim compromise candidate who would 
conduct a sort of holding operation in 1964, not really intended 
to defeat Mr Kennedy but rather to keep the party intact until the 
next presidential election in 196& The ideal figure for this part 
would be Senator Thruston Morton of Kentucky, a former chairman 
of the national />axty who may not be the most brilliant or energetic 
of Republicans but is so amiable that such disparate Republicans 
as General Eisenhower and Senator Goldwater have dubbed him 
a presidential prospect. Mr Morton might well end up as the 
party’s choice next year if some way is found to stop Mr Gold- 
water. 

But stopping Mr Goldwater is an uncertain task at best and one 
that could cut the Republicans in two. The idea that the party’s 
great financial interests in the east could keep the nomination from 
him simply by halting their campaign contributions is absolute 
nonsense. Nor is it very likely that a combination of favourite 
sons (presidential candidates put forward by various state delega¬ 
tions at the national convention without serious hope of winning 
the nomination) would do the job. In truth, the Goldwater boom 
has advanced so far that Republican leaders will be playing with 
dynamite if they ignore the wishes of rank-and-file party workers 
and try to manoeuvre the nomination away from Mr Goldwater. 

The one way in which he can be stopped is by defeating him 
in the presidential primary elections which will be held in about a 
dozen states next spring and which give the voters a chance to 
express their views about potential candidates. This is scarcely 
cause for joy among politicians. The one Republican likely to 
challenge Mr Goldwater in the primaries is Mr Rockefeller, whose 
present political stature doss not quite qualify him for the part. 
Furthermore, primary elections are habitually nasty affairs which 
cause deep fissures even in a unified party. If two nearly identical 
liberal Democrats such as Mr John F. Kennedy and Mr Hubert 
Humphrey.could engage in raucous brawling in the i960 Demo¬ 
cratic primaries, the prospect of a Goldwater-Rockcfeller contest is 
too ghastly for professional Republican politicians to contemplate. 
It could so intensify and harden intraparty differences that any 
semblance of unity at the national convention and in the campaign 
against Mr Kennedy would be impossible, no matter who was 
nominated. 


Interest in the Dollar 

A fter due warning—and with a rare flair for timing—-on Tues¬ 
day the United States monetary authorities raised to 3} per 
cent the central bank’s discount rate—the rate at which com¬ 
mercial banks borrow from the Federal Reserve banks. The 
announcement ended a prolonged period of suspense and specula¬ 
tion in the money market. But it was not altogether without the 
spice of an element of surprise. For at the same time the authori¬ 
ties hiked to 4 per cent the ceiling on the rates which commercial 
banks are allowed to pay on time deposits and certificates of deposit 
maturing within three to twelve months. The major banks in 
New York immediately pushed up the rates which they offer on 
three-month negotiable certificates of deposit by almost a full point 
to 3 J per cent. Other short-term interest rates also moved smartly 
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into line—but there was no change in the prime rates charged 
to the most creditworthy borrowers by banks. 

Together the measures are nicely tailored to meet both the over¬ 
riding need to combat America’s widening deficit on its balance 
of international payments and the need to minimise the impact of 
tighter money on the recovery in the domestic economy. Both 
moves signal a more active phase in the government’s two-year- 
old policy of holding up the entire range of short-tfcrm interest 
rates in order to curb outflows of funds abroad. The increase in 
the discount rate itself will give the authorities more room to 
nudge up the rates on Treasury bills. (These are usually kept 
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somewhat below the discount rate but in recent weeks had edged 
up to almost 3! per cent.) The rise in the rates offered on certi¬ 
ficates of deposit should prove an even more powerful weapon. 
Certainly it comes far closer than the change in the discount rate 
to the M substantial ” rise in short-term interest rates which a 
report to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York thinks could 
reduce the deficit in the country’s external accounts by as much as 
one-third or $730 million a year. 

The rise in the rates on certificates and tirpe deposits has a 
further advantage for the American authorities for it may help 
them to hold down the long-term interest rates which are so impor¬ 
tant if the pace of the domestic economic advance is to continue 
brisk. It is thought likely that the banks will invest a handsome 
portion of any short-term funds which these higher rates attract 
in mortgages and long-term loans to industry. These additional 
funds could also help the banks meet the seasonal bulge in the 
demand for short-term loans to business which is expected in the 
autumn. Be this as it may, the monetary authorities are under 
no illusions about the possible dampening effect of these latest 
moves on the domestic economy—if they stand alone. It is still 
hoped that Congress can be prodded into passing the President’s 
long-delayed programme of tax reductions. But, coming just 
before Mr Kennedy’s major attack on the country’s balance of 
payments problem (discussed on page 275), this week’s monetary 
measures arc unabashedly the first since 1931 to be geared entirely 
to the needs of the dollar rather than to the state of business at 
home. 


Congress till Christmas? 

A number of members are urging Congress, with very little hope 
of success, to authorise an investigation of its own failings 
as a legislative body. These failings are sadly in evidence. 
Although this is the time of year when Congress once used to 
pack its bags and buy its tickets home^o escape the Washington 
summer, little more than routine legislation has been passed, mostly 
extensions of expiring measures. (The wit who said that the in¬ 
vention of air conditioning was the ruination of Congress had 
some justification.) A disagreement between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives over methods of financing the Export- 
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Import Bank has actually been allowed to cause its temporary death 
and another squabble has probably put an end to hopes of pre¬ 
venting private lobbyists from making a killing out of compen¬ 
sation for war damage in the Philippines. Recently the Senate 
has been meeting only two or three times a week, for sheer lack 
of anything to do. 

Nevertheless a fearful log-jam, complicated by a virtuaWy certain 
southern attempt to talk civil tights legislation to death, lies ahead. 
This means that much of the President’s programme will have to 
go by the board if he is to secure the two measures closest to his 
heart—a tax cut to stimulate economic growth and the Bill to 
expand Negro rights. Indeed, these two heavyweights may them¬ 
selves collide. The Hou*r Ways and Means Committee, already 
a month behind schedule on the tax Bill, has taken it up again 
after a three-wee* recess. It hopes to get the final decisions made 
and the Pd/ passed by the House before both chambers tackle 
the debt limit; this must be raised once more by August 31st. 
^ut Senate hearings on the tax Bill—before a committee whose 
chairman opposes it—are not likely to begin until September. 
Then they may be crippled for weeks if a southern filibuster is 
prolonged, for the filibustered can halt all committee work while 
the Senate is in session. 

Hearings on civil rights are going on simultaneously in three 
committees, the House Judiciary Committee, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate Commerce Committee, which is dealing 
with only one part of the package—racial discrimination in 
privately-owned facilities which serve the public. This is hard on 
members of the Administration, who must go through their paces 
three rimes over, even before Senator Eastland’s Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee which has never approved a civil rights Bill. This week the 
Senator was giving pride of place to inflammatory southern wit¬ 
nesses, with no hint of an apology to the Attorney General, Mr 
Robert Kennedy, whose time was being wasted. The Administra¬ 
tion would like the House to pass its version promptly, as a prod 
Do the Senate. But some members of the House ask why they 
should go out on a limb—and perhaps risk losing white support— 
when the battle will be won or lost in the Senate. 


Right to Demonstrate 

S tifling heat, frustration and provocation on both sides make 
an explosive mixture. Last week both white and black blood 
flowed in Cambridge, Maryland, where the rioters are now 
restrained only by the presence of National Guardsmen. This 
week in Charleston, South Carolina, the police were showered with 
bottles and stones as they tried to disperse a Negro mob. Even 
relatively colour-blind New York City had its racial troubles as 
white youths joyfully attacked demonstrators outside an eating- 
place with the unfortunate name of the White Castle. There are 
signs that such incidents—and the fear of worse to come, particu¬ 
larly when Negroes stage a monster rally in Washington on August 
28th—are eroding white sympathy for the demonstrators. At his 
press conference this week President Kennedy (whom some South¬ 
erners accuse of unleashing racial violence) noted how dangerous 
the situation had become in Cambridge, for example, and warned 
the Negroes that bloodshed would set back the cause of equal 
opportunity. The Negro leaders, whose admirable dedication to 
non-violence has never been in doubt, needed no reminder. They 
realise that their people will have to live with the whites when 
this is ell over and just this week the major Negro organisations 
sank (heir differences and banded together to form a Council of 
United Civil Rights Leadership. This will direct the crusade on a 
national bears end will try to keep k in non-violent channels. 

But the President was not* content to condemn Negro violence. 
He went on, quite rightly, to point out that those who worry about 
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the demonstrators would do well also to pay more attention to the 
other side of the coin—redress of the grievances which cause the 
protests. This applied, he suggested, to members of Congress, to 
state and local officials and above all to individuals. Mr Kennedy 
did not go quite as far as his Georgia-born Secretary of State, Mr 
Rusk, who testified recently that if he were a Negro he, too, would 
be out on the streets demonstrating. But the President upheld 
firmly the right of the Negroes and their sympathisers to stage a 
rally in the capital, something which his brother, the Attorney 
General, was deprecating not long ago. A peaceful assembly call¬ 
ing for the redress of grievances was, the President said, in the 
great tradition and he looked forward to being in Washington 
when it took place. “ I am sure,” he added, “ that Congress will 
be here too”—a strong hint to those cowardly legislators who 
would like to dish the demonstrators by seeing that Congress is 
not at home when the Negroes call. 


Lodge Reoriented 

I N the field the war for freedom in South Vietnam is going well, 
with some prospect that an end to the struggle against com¬ 
munist infiltration, if not just round the corner, is at least over 
the horizon. But in the city the war is going much less well, with 
the self-centred Roman Catholic regime of President Diem deny¬ 
ing freedom of religion to the Buddhist sects who make up 80 per 
cent of the population of South Vietnam and freedom of informa¬ 
tion to the American reporters whose country supplies the military 
and economic support on which South Vietnam depends. On top 
of this the United States is being accused of complicity in an 
attempt to overthrow President Diem in i960; that the long- 
delayed trial of the conspirators has been opened at this point is 
thought to be a warning both to today’s potential conspirators and 
to the Americans against any other such attempt. 

In fact the United States, denying indignantly that it was involved 
in the earlier revolution, has no desire for another at the moment; 
it feels that this would hamper the war against the communists 
even more than does the present unsatisfactory government. How¬ 
ever, Washington is in no mood to give that government a blank 
cheque ; even if the Administration were, Congress would probably 
refuse to sign without some guarantee of more gratitude and more 
democracy in South Vietnam. Washington’s tougher line is thought 
to be epitomised by the surprising appointment of Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge to be American Ambassador in Saigon. But the appoint¬ 
ment of such a well-known man also shows the South Vietnamese 
how much importance the United States attaches to their country. 
Qualified by his fluent French, by his military training and by his 
experience as chief of the American mission to the United Nations 
during the Eisenhower Administration, Mr Lodge is expected to 
stand up to President Diem as vigorously as he used to do to 
communist spokesmen in New York. Whether this will always 
be the best approach is another matter, especially since Mr Lodge 
is noted neither for his tact nor for his sense of political or 
diplomatic expediency. 

But from President Kennedy’s point of view Mr Lodge has 
other qualifications for the job. An old political rival of Mr 
Kennedy’s, he was the Republican vice-presidential candidate in 
the last election and to associate him with the Administration’s 
policy towards South Vietnam will make it more difficult for the 
Republicans to criticise any short-comings ip that policy during 
the next election campaign. Meanwhile Mr Lodge’s appointment 
may make it easier to induce Congress to provide funds for aid 
to South Vietnam. Some people say that it was patriotic of Mr 
Lodge to accept what can hardly fail to be a frustrating job. Others 
say that he asked for it and they wonder why. 


AMERICAN 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Unfair Exchange 

WASHINGTON, DC 

he chief panjandrum of the New York Stock Exchange, Mr 
Funston, who has been responding for years to all criticisms 
of the securities industry by proclaiming that “ it’s not us; it’s 
those other guys,” will find it difficult from now on to maintain 
that position. For nearly two years a special study group at the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has been conducting a massive 
investigation of the Entire securities industry. Now, in the second 
pan of what will be a three-section report, it has exposed many 
abuses that occur on the New York Stock Exchange and charged 
officials of the exchange with sins of omission, at the least. 

The NYSE is not, of course, a secret conspiracy, infiltrated by 
crooks and incompetents and operating under the principle of “the 
public be damned ”—the picture that the study comes dose to 
painting of the over-the-counter securities markets. Nor did the 
study cite a single instance of outright fraud or manipulation on 
the NYSE, similar to those uncovered two years ago on the Ameri¬ 
can Exchange. But what it did expose is serious nevertheless. 

The NYSE is accused of allowing, end even encouraging, some 
of its members, particularly specialist and floor traders, to consider 
their own profits first and the public interest second, if at all. The 
exchange has failed to use its “ clear statutory authority ” to regu¬ 
late the charges imposed on small investors who buy odd lots, per¬ 
mitting these charges to be set at excessive levels by private negotia¬ 
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tion between odd lot dealers and securities firms. It has not taken 
account of the development of practices which make manipulation 
possible. Finally (a serious charge, in view of the public image 
which the exchange likes to project), it has been unprogressive. 
It has conducted much of its business in essentially the same way 
for fifty years, blind to the benefits to itself and to the public that 
might come from automation. 

One surgical remedy was prescribed: abolish floor traders, who 
serve no useful purpose and whose obsession with their own personal 
profits makes unstable markets worse. Other courses of action pro¬ 
posed included the enforcement of old restrictions and the imposi¬ 
tion of new ones on the activities of .specialists (traders who make 
a market in certain shares), studies of the proper level of commis¬ 
sions and charges, including those on odd UfelNfa and the keeping 
of extensive new records designed to spotlight pofewlaj and actual 
manipulative. transactions. 

The recommendations are merely those of the study group, not 
of the commission itself* But nearly all of them, even the abolition 
of floor trading, cab be put into effect by the commission under 
its existing statutory authority, if it chooses to do so. The legisla¬ 
tion which the SEC recommended after submitting the first part 
of its report is not needed to combat the problems dealt with in 
the second section. But to implement the new recothmendations, 
even if the commission picks and chooses among them, as it is 
expected to do, will require yews. However already the com¬ 
mission has established a new unit, with the specific duty of con¬ 
verting the special study into the foundation of fresh and up-to-date 
regulation. 



Not So Innocent Abroad 


T ie ubiquitous American tourist who 
used to be such a conspicuous Goliath 
among world travellers is fast getting lost 
in the crowd. Rising incomes, the dis¬ 
mantling of exchange restrictions and the 
advent of jet aircraft have released a flood 
of travellers from the other major indus¬ 
trial countries. In the far-flung areas of 
the world the American still enjoys a 
lonely pre-eminence; visitors from the 
United States account for nearly half of 
all foreign travellers to Japan. But in 
Europe the Germans have displaced the 
Americans as the major tourists; the 
British and the far-ranging Canadians are 
also very much in evidence. As a result, 
by the beginning of the present decade, 
spending by Americans accounted for only 
one-sixth of the total tourist receipts of 
European countries. 

Until quite recently, however, there was 
precious little overflow from the swelling 
stream of prosperous European tourists to 
the shores of the United States itself. 
The patient art of tempting travellers away 
from other rivals for their favours was one 
that Americans began to learn only late in 
the day, under the whip 6f their nagging 
difficulties with the country’s balance of 
international payments. The government- 
sponsored United States Tourist Service 
is just two years old now and still very 
much a neophyte among national travel 
agencies. But much has been done to 


spread information about touring in the 
United States and to cut away tedious red 
tape from entry procedures. Visas for 
foreign visitors are now generally issued 
within twenty minutes. Clearance of bag¬ 
gage through customs has also been 
speeded and plans are afoot to make the 
process even more painless by pre-inspect- 
ing luggage at foreign ports. 

These efforts have met with consider¬ 
able success. In 1962 the number of 
visitors to the United States from over¬ 
seas, that is from countries other than 
Canada or Mexico, jumped by 14 per cent 
to 713,000. But the average outlays of 
tourists in the United States were far 
lower than those of Americans overseas. 
The American abroad is no longer an 
innocent—he stays for longer in fewer 
countries for less money than he did a 
few short years ago. Nevertheless, the 
average American tourist still spent some 
$705 for a 45-day trip in Europe last year. 
His European counterpart in America 
managed a stay of the same length for 
only $250. This feat officials chalk up 
largely to the high proportion of visitors 
from England and Germany, who appa¬ 
rently enjoy a very wide—and hospitable 
—circle of friends and relations scattered 
conveniently throughout the fifty states. 

Altogether, American receipts from 
foreign visitors from all areas in 1962 
totalled $1,038 million, including $117 


million paid to United States shipping 
and airline companies. With Americans 
again flocking abroad in record numbers, 
however, this still left the United States 
with a whopping deficit of $1.4 billion on 
Its tourist transactions—an amount equiva¬ 
lent to well over 60 per cent of the total 
deficit on its external accounts. Harassed 
officials in Washington are faced with 
having to run much faster just to stand 
still in their effort to keep the tourist 
balance in line. One idea is that more 
wandering Americans might be enticed 
into exploring their own ample continent 
by a “ See America First ” campaign at 
home. 
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Even iff it flew-AP could still help 


An unlikely bird, perhaps, but if this Alvls 
load carrier were ever to add flight to its 
other extraordinary abilities, AP would 
Still be able to provide the necessary con- 
trol equipment. For AP's specialist com¬ 
panies are sufficiently diversified to help 
designers in every industry. 

Already within AP’s ambit: components for 
almost every British motor car... hydraul¬ 
ics for operating ships* hatch covers . .. 
hydraulics for most British civil aircraft. 
AP have helped solve the transmission 
problems of industrial floor sweepers as 
Well as those of Grand Prix racing cars. 
And it \s as AP who perfected and introd¬ 
uced the Antilok braking device—a piece 
of equipment which ends the risk of rear- 
endbreak-away in emergency stopping and 
which can greatly Influence road safety. 
Close association makes each specialist 


company able to offer something extra in 
the way of ability, experience and practical 
facilities. The research department, for 
example, works with every company in the 
Group. Which means a constant cross- 
fertilisation of ideas—and also that the 
research deportment can economically be 
of a useful size. And size in research is 
almost as important as talenr. For size 
means the equipment and the organisation 
and the time needed to explore entirely new 
areas, as well as to deal exhaustively with 
existing problems. 

The facilities of the AP Group are available 
to every manufacturer in Britain. If you 
have a problem In braking, hydraulics, 
transmission, filtering or steering, there’s 
an AP company which can supply the 
thinking, the technical agility, and the re¬ 
sources needed to help you solve it. 


The six-wheeled Alvls amphibious load carrier 
takes to water as roadlly as It takes to the country. 
It has four-wheel steering and six-wheel drive, 
end has, consequently, an unusual braking prob¬ 
lem, Choson for tholr effectiveness and stability 
in all conditions were Lockheed disc braises. 



automBtive 

PRODUCTS GROUP 

OF LEAMlfcGTON SPA 
^Lockheed Borg A Beck Purolator Thompson 
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The county which is Britain's fastest* 
drawing holiday playground also has one 
of its toughest unemployment problems. 



Britain’s Deep South-West 

E very age takes its pick of Cornwall’s rich variety of natural wealth. Coastal beauty and 
china day are most in demand at present. Tin lies largely neglected in the ground, native 
pilchards are ousted by foreign imports and agriculture is in the doldrums. But the mining 
age did create a more vital legacy of engineering skill—Holmans, the firm who made Trevithick’s 
steam pump, is a major exporter of mining equipment all over the world—and local skill is the 
key to the county’s present drive to attract new industry. It puts its hopes in small labour intensive 
industries with comparatively low transport costs; what local planner with remote but bulging 
pockets of unemployment does not pray for an electronics firm ? But in angling for its share of 
the fragments which fall to needy regions, Cornwall can assuage its geographical isolation with 
a climate and countryside that make the north-east look grim indeed. 

The full panoply of government aid is now available for the neediest places in Cornwall, 
classed as development districts. Most suffer the twin disabilities of declining and highly seasonal 
industry—the main growth industry, tourism, attracts more and more visitors each year but fails 
to stop the young drifting away to make their living. Some success in attracting diversity in 
employment has resulted from a strong campaign over the past year or two, though the momentum 
appears to be dying off with nothing like the required number of all-the-year-round jobs obtained. 
Significantly the declaration of development districts has increased the number of enquiries but 
not concrete proposals from outside industry; one reason certainly is that for almost any type of 
expansion Cornwall must stand or fall by its communications. 

Dr Beeching’s proposals have had the excellent effect of setting the whole south-west thinking 
in unison about its economic plight. Cornwall has uncharacteristically found help immediately 
across the Tamar (newly spanned by the road bridge at Saltash) by joining the recently formed 
South-West Development Co-ordination Committee. This represents the county councils of 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall with the cities of Exeter and Plymouth. Not that 
common adversity has overnight converted local councils to regional planning—Cornwall is 
indignant at any suggestion that its future role might be as hinterland for an expanded Plymouth— 
but at least common problems, particularly transport, are being approached jointly. 


Apart from tourism , one other 
Cornish industry is still in high 
demand. China clay, of which 
the county has the biggest and 
best deposits in Europe , is con¬ 
fident of a steady market in 
the paper industry as well as 
pottery, plastics , rubber and a 
host of other uses. Nearly six 
thousand people are employed 
all the year round in the indus¬ 
try , which is spread over an area 
of 150 square miles in central 
Cornwall—as a result this is 
the only part of the county 
without an unemployment 
problem . 1.6 million tons of clay 
and nine times as much waste 
matter are produced each year. 
The clay mostly travels by sea 
from Fozvey or Par harbour , 
going to Europe, America or 
round the coast to Runcorn. 


Improving certain key roads is the obvious first step. The Birmingham-Bristol motorway 
is at present planned to extend only as far as East Brent in Somerset; feeders to it must be built 
to enable the south-west to supply Midland and South Wales industry more efliciendy as well as 
making a more adequate pipeline for holidaying crowds from these parts. London, too, will be 
a mere mile or two further via Bristol than by the southern route. For Cornwall priority must 
first go to the notoriously difficult A 38 . Without this the effects of the new link with Plymouth 
soon soak away; at present they are not felt 25 miles away in bleak Bodmin, though nearer at 
hand Liskeard and Saltash itself are attracting developers. Could Cornwall ever become Britain’s 
booming California ? It has comparable traces of a rich man’s playground and refuge for eccentrics 
with a skilled industrial core. At present, however, Cornwall is not thinking of boom. It is 
struggling against economic isolation—fearful that if it keeps out of the industrial race it may 
merely preserve a fossilized charm at the growing expense of thousands g£ Corn»$httten keen to 
exercise their skill on their native soil. 


The waste piles up into the 
spectacular white “ mountains 
of the moon” creating a dream 
landscape out of what is , 
fortunately , some of the less 
attractive or useful country in 
Cornwall. The waste is first 
class building sand, too expen¬ 
sive however to transport far. 
One unhappy remit a leprous- 
looking aggregate for much new 
building in the county . 
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Cornish Cream 


4 Cateu ,l & is an 
atmtieur business 
in Cornwall — 
they haven't 
begun to make 
the most of it.’ 
Hotel keeper, 
(Mousehole. 



Newquay now quadruples its residential population of 12,000 during 
the summer; 95 per cent of its households take in visitors, often in 
addition to some other employment. The town council reckons the 
net profit in a season’s letting of a double room is £100. It makes 
money itself by selling off building plots for more boarding houses. 


C ornwall has accommodation 
for about 120,000 visitors, 
nearly all of whom arc replaced 
by others once a fortnight or 
even more frequently through¬ 
out a holiday season which 
stretches (now) from late April 
until early September. More 
than half of this, and a rapidly 
growing proportion, is shelter for 
44 do-it-yourself ” holidaymakers, 
in tents, caravans and holiday 
chalets—the latter are increasing 
with amazing speed at present. 
Nobody is building any new 
hotels, but there is still a boom 
in the type of four bed- 
roomed terrace or suburban 
house suitable for running as a 
boarding house. The richest pro¬ 
perty boom however is in certain 
select spots along the soft south 
coast creeks where developers 
are busy erecting 44 riviera ” type 
bungalows for comfortable 
retirement or wealthy yacht- 
owners’ weekends. 


4 When we kept pigs instead we 
could afford a holiday ouX m 
selves’ 

Landlady, Newquay 


The type of tourism is as 
varied as the coastal scenery; 
the crowds make for the wide 
sands at Newquay, St Ives, 
Padstow and elsewhere along 
the north coast; bracing cliff 
tops attract a different type from 
the cosy south coast harbours, 
where some people have found 
it pays to encourage a classier 
type of visitor. More sophisti¬ 
cated amenities, including night 
life of an unpretentious kind, 
could have a good if limited 
market in some of the smaller 
places, but nobody has yet seen 
fit to provide them. The success 
of well known good eating 
hold run by a min yean of 
experience as a London society 
caterer (he brought most of his 


own staff with him) shows what 
can be done with a professional 
touch; too much Cornish cater¬ 
ing for visitors is either plain 
bad or of the infuriating amateur 
“dinner sharp at 7.30” variety. 


4 At one of those boarding 
houses they own two Jaguars’ 

Hotel keeper, Newquay. 


It certainly takes experience 
and determination to overcome 
the overwhelming difficulties of 
obtaining—and affording—satis¬ 
factory staff to run a hotel or 
restaurant. Nearly all the pay¬ 
ing concerns are family affairs, 
using little outside help. Hotels 
cling to what regular local help 
they can retain from season to 
season, but have to bring in 
more and more foreigners. 
As wages and rates (both in¬ 
creased sharply this year) go up 
it has become virtually im¬ 
possible to run a hotel of any 
size with an adequate profit 
margin. Certainly the Cornish 
themselves, and many others who 
move there in middle life for the 
purpose, prefer to take visitors 
on a safely amateur boarding 
house basis. Running bed and 
breakfasts yourself at 15s. a time 
lines the pocket comfortably for 
the winter (for many farmers as 
well as townspeople), though 
there is little evidence of the big 
money which is sometimes 
alleged to be made by landladies. 


*Our problem is getting the 
people here’ 

Town official, Newquay. 


Such is the pressure through¬ 
out the season that, except at 
the beginning or the end, neither 
hotels nor boarding houses have 
much incentive to allow flexi- 
oiiity of booking outside the 
Saturday to Saturday pattern. 


Realisation of the self-defeating 
transport problems which this is 
causing, or likely to cause, is at 
last making some people recog¬ 
nise the need for change. Every¬ 
where, on or off the Beeching 
map, transport is now recog¬ 
nised as the key to tourist ex¬ 
pansion. Now that three-quarters 
of the visitors arrive by car, for 
most individual resorts this 
means coping on the -spot with 
ridiculously congested streets; 
short-sighted trading interests 
usually prevent any adequate 
measures being taken. New 
possibilities have opened in 
Newquay with the new civil air¬ 
field ; travel is cheaper from 
London and other population 
centres than first class train 
fares and a hint of things to 
come is contained in the fact that 
the Liverpool man who flies in 
tourists from the North and 
Midlands on Starways airline 
is one of those who has put in 
an application for redeveloping 
a 6-acre site in the middle of the 
town as an amusement centre. 

As for the railways, closure is 


only threatened for two Cornish 
resorts—Padstow and St Ives. 
The seriousness of this depends 
almost entirely on the value 
placed on the trade of day 
trippers. St Ives, with a cheerful 
plebeian attraction, has up to 
1,500 day trippers arriving by 
train on a fine. Saturday ; long 
distance Saturday trains arc also 
packed but these people could 
more certainly be transferred to 
coaches at the nearest station. 


4 If we lose the day trippers the 
place really will come unstuck ’ 

Railway clerk, St Ives. 


Would cash from a oncc-a-wcek 
seaside spree go elsewhere 
with the railways ? This 
seems at least doubtful, as 
does the total value of the cash 
itself and, anyway, the long sur¬ 
vival of this distinctly working- 
class way of spending money. 
St Ives may in the long run be 
glad to sell its superb seaside 
station site to somebody who will 
develop it in a way which will 
attract the tourists of the future. 
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A Hundred 
Thousand . 
Cornishmen 


Trade union official Fal- 
^ mouth: “Two days in, 
eight days out.** 


:V/ 



^ Co-op manager Falmouth: V[ / 

“ The sharing out system ^ / 

U just spreads the money rl\/ / /. 

thinr . h 




M ilitancy ebbed away from 
Cornwall with the tide of 
the harsh nineteenth century 
mining industry. Employers 
and workpeople seem to like and 
respect one another (some 
china clay workers walked 12 
miles to the pits .all through 
last winter’s freeze). The sad 
thing is that so much of this 
potential is tied to static or 
declining industry and—in the 
case of the ship repairing busi¬ 
ness at Falmouth—to protective 
practices actually designed to 
preserve the status quo. 

For years the young hat^e been 
drifting elsewhere for work— 
Cornwall suffered a net loss in 


population of about 10,000 people 
between the wars, possibly 
another 3,800 in the years 
1951-61, though since then the 
natural increase has kept things 
steady, with a net gain of over 
2,000. Unemployment fluctuates 
from season to season between 
about 2,000 to 7,000 out of an 
insured population of 100,000, 
well above the average for 
the whole of southern Eng¬ 
land. Agricultural and shipyard 
workers are most acutely affected, 
though neither farmers nor the 
holiday trade (employing mainly 
women and girls) arc normally 
covered by official figures. Even 
these however showed in the 


extreme west of the country four 
times as many people out of 
work in January, 1962, as in July. 

The county could support no 
vast new industry. All it asks is 
a few more small firms providing 
100 to 200 jobs each to mop up 
the persistent pockets of unem¬ 
ployment and especially to draw 
in the women and girls who have 
never had regular jobs—though 
this type of industry is the most 
direct competitor in the labour 
market with the holiday trade. 
Some new firms are being 
successfully attracted to the most 
promising industrial sites— 
notably at the twin towns of 
mining engineering, Camborne- 
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Redruth/ where 69 acres riddled 
with mine shafts and old railway 
cuttings are painfully being re¬ 
claimed for industrial building, 
Textiles, clothing and fur prot 
cessing have moved there, but 
250 promised engineering jobs 
evaporated when Teddemit, the 
Plymouth motor component 
firm, decided not to occupy the 
factory specifically built for it by 
the Board of Trade. 

Cambomc-Redruth it a focal 
point in the area of Cornwall best 
suited to industrial development, 
containing-the largest labour pool 
—Falmouth, with anything from 
500 to 1,500 unemployed, is only 
16 miles away on the southern 
coast. Here comfortable old- 
fashioned hotels and rich mefty 
yachts disguise the fact that 
Silley and Cox’s ship-repairing 
yard, hard up against the cliff 
beneath Henry VltFa Castle, is 
the backbone of the town’s well 
—or ill—being. The firm has 
hopefully constructed a new ary 
dock capable of taking some at 
the largest oil tankers—but their 
size is one reason why there are 
fewer of . these around and pro¬ 
portionately less work for the 
total tonnage handled. Four men 
out of ten work as ship repairers, 
but when there are no ships there 
is little on which they can use 
their skill. The unions here 
operate a system which circu¬ 
lates what work there is among 
members; though no one likes 
to admit it, this is a positive 
deterrent to new employers, who 
flinch at the thought of their 
labour-force melting away as 
soon as an oil tanker puts in 



T he bones of the Cornish their passionate skill at home, 

landscape are the skeleton of carry it all over the world. Under 

the county’s prosperous past; at a thousand miners of all types 
the junction of slate and granite now work in Cornwall where 

run the minerals famous even to once there were 50,000. Two 

the Phoenicians. Nineteenth local tin companies have never 

century Cornwall flourished on ceased production, but it is very 
its world dominance first of limited. 

copper then of tin production. Lately a revival of interest in 
But other countries whose tin Cornish tin by the international 
was cheaper to reach took over companies has quickened the 
the market, so that Cornish min- pulse of local enthusiasts whose 
ing engineers, who still learn veins are as full of minerals as a 


lump of greenstone rock and and the half dozen or so new tin 

fired the hopes of the many men ventures of the past year or two 

still keen to work underground. aroused dreams of a new “tin 

World prices fluctuating to tanta- age ” for Cornwall. 

Using heights, the known fact Meanwhile local battles rage, 
that easily obtained alluvial Though derelict engine houses 

deposits are running out and that add romantic drama to the bare 

new sources of supply are un- landscape nobody can say that 

likely to be found anywhere in modern mine workings improve 
the world and, this year, conces- scenery prized not only by artists 

sions to the mining industry and nature lovers but by flocks 

allowing full depreciation on new of cash-bringing tourists. Com- 

plant in development districts munitics are split: at Zennor 

have combined to make high-cost Head, near St Ives, where per- 

Cornish tin mining well worth mission has just been given 

practical investigation. The de- for tin prospecting (not, so far, 

predation allowances in particu- for mining), National Trust land 

lar should make it easier for new is involved. Farmers who cherish 
mines (or re-opened old ones) to mineral rights on their poor 

catch the crest of a price wave— lands arc in favour, local artists 

though about £920 a ton is a petitioned against it. Children 

price to cover the necessary were taken away from Sunday 

expense safely, the recent peaks school because the vicar was for 

surpassing that amount have the mine. Now the same piece 

never been long-lived. The of country is the object of 

Americans have said that their a planning application by the 

aim is to stop prices rising above Admiralty, who say it is the only 

£910 a ton, and meanwhile, convenient place to train heli- 

though uses multiply, industry copter pilots. Their finandal 

gets better at eking out supplies. arguments may sound more 

Some useful expansion seems watertight than those of the tin 

certain, but it would be wrong miners but their plea is somehow 

if the many prowling prospectors less convincing. 
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Law, Liberty and 
Morality 

a. L. A. Hart 


Professor Hirt holds that the 
criminal law may not properly be 
used to punish immorality, a stand 
that denves much front the 
philosophy of John Stukrt Mill, 
but one that has been sharply 
challenged in recent yean, ftotaMj; 
by Lord Devlin in his Ma^ w * can 
Lecture, the Bnforamf"** . . 
Morals. \ , i a mod*' 0 * conasion 
and clarity.* n**^tatbsm^n^ ^ 


Memoirs of a 
Revolutionary 
1901-1941 

Victor Serge 

Translated by Pater Sedgwick 

Revolutionary, novelist, and poet, 
Victor Serge began his career of 
political struggle in the anarchist 
movement of pre -1914 France. In 
1917 he was with the syndicalists in 
Barcelona^ and in 1919 went to 
Russia, joining the staff of the 
Communist International. His 
account of the following years 
forms the bulk of these memoirs 
and recreates an amazing world of 
heroism and betrayal, brilliantly 
and pungcntly recorded. 
it Illustrated 42 s net (25 July) 


Creoledom 

A STUDY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
FREETOWN SOCIETY 

Arthur T. Porter 

. . a stimulating, clearly written 
and illuminating study of social 
process. It should certainly be 
read, not because Professor Porter 
is one of the first Africans to 
produce a treatise of this kind, but 
because of its interesting combi¬ 
nation of historical and sociological 
method.* new society 

it Illustrated 21 s net 


Regional Payments 
Mechanisms: 

The Case of 
Puerto Rico 

James C. Ingram 

The chief purpose of this study is 
to describe Puerto Rico’s balance 
of payments experience and, using 
international trade analogies, to 
analyse that experience. The second 
purpose is to compile and present 
estimates of the gross flow of funds 
to and from Puerto Rico, it 32 s net 
University of North Carolina Press 


The Strategy and 
Tactics of 

Soviet Foreign Policy 

J. M. Mackirtto-f* 

.. well-braced analysis of the 
develor" lCllt of Soviet strategic 
thiMing since 1944 ... . One hopes 
diet superficial readers of this 
useful book will not jump to the 
conclusion that it is enough for 
the West to improve its military 
posture to meet the multiple 
challenge represented by the 
Soviet Union to the international 
status quo.* THE ECONOMIST 

it 38s net 


Survey of 

International Affairs 
1956-1958 

Geoffrey Barraclough 

Covering a particularly rich and 
active period in international 
relations, this contains full accounts 
of the Suez war and the Hungarian 
revolt, and the launching of the 
first Russian satellite. For the first 
time the Survey includes Africa 
south of the Sahara. it 90s net 
Chatham House 


Italy 

A STUDY IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Vera Lutz 

Foreword by Frederic Benham 
and Muriel Grindrod 

"... a goldmine of facts and 
figures about Italy. It is probably 
the best book of its kind written on 
Italy by a non-Italian in the last 
few years.’ financial times 
Chatham House it 45 s net 


The Kurdish 
Republic of 1946 

William Eagleton, Jr. 

The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad, 
created in 1946 in north-west Iran 
during the Soviet occupation, 
collapsed, with the Soviet-inspired 
'autonomous’ Republic of Iranian 
Azerbaijan, 9even months after 
Russian troops withdrew in 
May 1946 .*... interesting and 
important. He deserves great 
credit for having taken advantage 
of his appointment in the United 
States Consulate in Tabriz, in 
north-west Persia, to collect the 
material about a revolution of 
which few people in this country 
will have heara.* Sir Reader Bullard 
in GLASGOW HERALD it Illustrated 
30 s net 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


Case Studies 
in European 
Economic Union 

THE MECHANICS OF 
INTEGRATION 

J. Is. Meade, M. H. Liesner 
andS.J. Welle 

Edited with an Introduction by 

J . £ Meade 

. , a book of high quality and 
great interest. . .. Au these studies 
are excellently written and tell 
complicated stories in an intelligible 
manner . . . makes fascinating 
reading.* the listene* it 38 s net 
Royal bistitutc of International Affairs 


Banking in 
Western Europe 

Edited by R. S. Sayers 


Studies of the banking systems 
of France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, 

, Spain and Portugal. 
\ .. the best study to be found 
between two stiff covers of the 
anatomy of European banking.’ 
THE BANKER it 42 S net 


Belgium, 

Denmark 


England’s Export 
Trade 1275-1547 

E. M. Carus-Wilson and 
Olive Coleman 

This book is designed to make 
readily available virtually all the 
material relating to England’s 
export trade in the great series of 
Enrolled Customs Accounts, from 
their beginning in the late 
thirteenth century down to the 
mid-sixteenth century, it 63 s net 


History of East Africa 

Volume I 

Edited by Roland Oliver 
and Gervase Mathew 

\ .. an exciting departure in the 
history of this area. Put at its 
simplest, it is an attempt to write 
the history of Africa, not of its 
invaders. . .. Despite their various 
approaches and sometimes variable 
quality the different contributions, 
by accumulation, build up a 
successful comprehensive picture.’ 
the observer it 63 s net 


Theory of Money 

W. T. Newlyn 

‘... an excellent book, which 
achieves its own objective of a 
synthesis of the various aspects of 
monetary theory so as to form a 
consistent whole.’ accountancy 
it 18s net 


Banking 

W.J. Thorne 

‘The attraction of this excellent 
brief outline of the development 
and structure of British banking, 
its readability apart, is that it has 
not been written primarily for a 
student audience by an academic, 
but by one who has spent liis 
working life in banking.’ 

THE ACCOUNTANT 
Second Edition it 10s 6 d net 
Home University Library 


Book of'Prests of 
the King's Wardrobe 
for 1294-5 

Presented to 

John Goronwy Edwards 

General Editor E, B. Fryde 

. . the first surviving Book of 
Prests of the King’s wardrobe. 

It has been edited in an impeccable 
manner with valuable footnotes 
and prefaced with a scholarly 
introduction. ... The book is of 
permanent value, and no scholar 
will read it without feeling grateful 
to the authors.’ antiquaries 
journal it Illustrated 50s net 


An Economic History 
of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century 

Henry Hamilton 

One of the most exciting periods 
in the economic history of Scotland, 
the eighteenth century was a time 
of growth and development, when 
science, enterprise, and skill 
brought about profound changes 
in the economy. Based to a large 
extent on manuscript and other 
contemporary sources, this book 
examines the many aspects of 
economic change, andf makes a 
contribution to the empirical 
study of economic growth. 
it 50 s net 
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Power and the Powers 


The Precarious Balance: The Politics 
of Power in Europe , 1494-1945 

By Ludwig Dehio. Translated by Chari?* 
Fullman. 

Chatto and Windus, 313 pages. 30s. 

T he appearance of Professor Dehio’s 
book in an English translation is a 
welcome event. It was the first book by a 
German historian—perhaps by a historian 
anywhere—to lift the discussion of the 
origins of the first world war from the earlier 
arid level of preoccupation with the rights 
and wrongs of the Versailles Treaty. For 
this alone it was an important work when it 
first appeared, and it still deserves a wider 
audience than it has so far been able to 
acquire. On the other hand, written in 
1947, in the disillusionment as well as with 
the clarity that followed on Germany’s 
second defeat in the twentieth century, the 
book is not free from confusion and insecure 
analysis, and it could be as misleading to a 
general audience as it is undoubtedly stimu¬ 
lating to those possessing some knowledge 
of its vast subject. 

Confusion is present even where Professor 
Dehio made his most important contribu¬ 
tion. Dealing with the first world war, the 
book cannot decide whether Germany set 
our “to storm the unconquered peak of 
supremacy ” in Europe or was the victim of 
encirclement by other powers. This un¬ 
certainty does not in itself invalidate his 
conception of the history of international 
relations since the fifteenth century as a 
succession of unsuccessful bids for the 
domination of the European continent. But 
Professor Dehio’s reconstruction of this 
history, though containing some valuable 
insight, is often confused in its turn. 

He thinks von Ranke was wrong to sec 
these bids as being defeated within a self- 
contained system of European states by the 
God-given principle of balance between a 
permanent collectivity of great powers. He 
stresses the fact that what persistently 
defeated the bids and restored the balance 
was the intervention of outside flanking 
powers. In addition he sees, as von Ranke 
did not see, that vast'undercurrents of 
social, technical and intellectual change, 
within Europe and outside it, have progres¬ 
sively altered the context in which the bids 
have been made, the nature of the states 
that made the bids and the motivation of 
the bidding. So far sp good: von Ranke, 
who after all was writing nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago, needed correcting in 


these directions. But Professor Dehio is 
not content to stop there. He erects upon 
the historical fact of the intervention of the 
flanking powers the thebry of a permanent 
struggle between the w insular ” and the 
“continental” principles. He extends his 
study of technical and social change to the 
conception of a struggle between “ civilisa¬ 
tion ” and “ culture.” And he persuades 
himself, by what is ultimately a crossing of 
the tradition of von Ranke with that of 
Spenglcr and by making another assump¬ 
tion—that while the European system was 
an “ open area,” destined to remain, divided 
until eclipsed, the globe is a “ closed area,” 
destined to be unified—that the key to the 
disaster of 1945, and to the state of the 
world since that date, is to be found in the 
inexorable victory of the insular principle 
over continental variety, of civilisation over 
culture, of the globe over the Occident. 

These extensions of the facts sometimes 
cause Professor Dehio to stumble in the 
analysis of past situations. They make it 
difficult for him to decide whether the 
history of the relations of the United States 
with Europe represents an illustration of 
the continental principle, which makes for 
variety in a system of states, or of the 
insular principle, which tends to the estab¬ 
lishment of monopoly in power. They 
make him uncertain whether or not there is 
any essential difference between the impact 
of Russia upon Europe and the impact of 
Great Britain and the United States: all 
these have been flanking powers, but by 
no stretch of the imagination can Russia 
be conceived of as representing the 
“ insular ” principle as against the Euro¬ 
pean system of states. But they create the 
most serious embarrassment for him in rhe 
epilogue which he wrote for the English 
translation in i960, and which reveals their 
mischievousness by its inadequacy. 

This epilogue, containing a statement of 
the present situation and future prospects, 
concludes that the world was destined to 
be unified because Europe was destined to 
be eclipsed by the flanking powers, and 
expresses 'the conviction that it will be 
unified by a global war between East and 
West unless men turn back from civilisation 
to culture, in which case it will be unified 
by the establishment of a peaceful world 
order. It was visibly wrong even when 
It was written, although Professor Dehio 
had to write it in this way or abandon' his 
theories. Perhaps this is why it is the 
most unconvinced part'of the book as well 
as the most unconvincing. 


The Colonial Service 

Yesterday** Shulers 

By Robert HeimleW 

Syracuse Umcpsity Press. r Oxford 
Umverstty Press . 286 pages. 

P rofessor heJssiJr is an 

who, first bi a pflot. and latef as wT 
aerial photographer, * visited a mimber of 
colonial territories during and after the war. 
He was surprised to find that they were 
administered by a curiously homogeneous 
61 ite, who all seemed to have come, if not 
from the same school, from the same sort of 
stable. He teas even more surprised *that 
this typically British, and profoundly un- 
American, system seemed 1 to teork, d not 
perfectly, at least as well as any one rise's. 
A Fulbnght scholarship subsequently ggve 
him the opportunity to study the subject 
and write this book about “ the making of 
the British Golonial Service.” 

It is a Serious indeed a scholarly, book 
based on the reading of many records and 
books and on conversations and arguments 
with many knowledgeable people. It reads 
not unnaturally like an obituary, the only 
difference being that although the Colonial 
Administrative Service itself is more or less 
dead, the majority of the people who com¬ 
posed it are still very much alive. They 
will be surprised to see what Professor 
Heussler has to say about them. 

The author's conclusion is that the mem¬ 
bers of the administrative service were de¬ 
liberately selected by a system of interviews 
backed by past record and personal referees 
which ensured that they all came from the 
“ ruling ” or “ upper classes,” had been to 
a limited number of the more expensive 
English public schools and were graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge. As Sir John Mac- 
pherson says in his foreword he finds it diffi¬ 
cult to recognise himself, or a good many 
of his erstwhile colleagues, in the rather 
rigid pattern described. It is to this rigid 
pattern that the author attributes the faults, 
such as aloofness, paternalism and inability 
to cope with the educated African and the 
emerging nationalists, that he himself 
observed overseas. 


His analysis of the virtues and the vices 
of the British colonial service, and of how it 
compares with those of other colonial 
powers, is on the whole fairly ahd thought¬ 
fully done. Where he goes Wrong is in his 
assessment of their causes. He tends to con¬ 
fuse what Sir Ralph Furse, the architect and 
Acuparius of the system, really wanted with 
the men he actually got, aind he tends to con¬ 
fuse what Somepeopk in the service (“ed. 
privately” in who’s Who) thought they 
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would like to be with what the majority of 
them actually were. The real strength of the 
Colonial Administrative Serving ^hich for 
C few yfcars before and just after the second 
world war was as good as any branch of 
Britain’s public service, was that it drew a 
diverse membership from a variety of back- 

f rounds and schools from all parts of 
ritain and of the Commonwealth. And if 
m the end Professor Hcussler has to admit 
to a certain admiration for the service and 
for what it did, this achievement was not, as 
he thinks, in spite of the system, but because 
of it. 

Archetype of an Old Man 

Memories, Dreams, Reflections 

By C G. Jung. Recorded and edited by 
Aniela Jafte. Translated by Richard and 
Clara Winston. 

Coffins with Routledge and Kegan Paul 
383 pages. 45s. 

wr T^HE archetype of the old man who has 
JL Seen enough,” says Jung in his con¬ 
cluding paragraph, “is eternally true. At 
every level of intelligence this type appears, 
and its lineaments are always the same, 
whether it be an old peasant or a great 
philosopher.” We recognise them in Jung 
nimself. Sometimes it is the peasant, 
gnarled, superstitious, and inarticulate; 
sometimes the philosopher, whose insights 
and speculations make the technical 
philosophy of today seem trivial. The whole 
book is fascinating, and each part of it is 
fascinating in a different way. 

The recollections of childhood take us on 
a journey not so much into a past of people 
and places as into a continuing present. The 
imagination of a solitary little boy is still 
astonishingly accessible to the man he 
became. It is as though the shades of the 
prison house had never quite fallen across 
those early intimations. 

Spelt out dispassionately this might 
simply mean that Jung never quite came to 
terms with reality, but then it could be said 
that we beg the question when we use the 
term. Any reader with positivist inclinations 
will find himself outraged again and again 
by a bland disregard of what he is 
accustomed to think of as evidence. Yet as 
the old man goes on talking he will find it 
hard not to listen. 

Hie chapter on Sigmund Freud is 
particularly important. At first Jung was 
convinced by the evidence that disease could 
have a psychic origin and be in a sense pur¬ 
posive. The unconscious mind and its 
symbolism in dreams and madness formed 
a concept with which he was at once in 
sympathy. But Freud was altogether too 
biological for Jung. It was not so much the 
importance given to sex by psychoanalysis 
that really caused the split between them, 
though that was the official reason. Rather 
it teems Do have been the fact that Freud was 
working within die detenninist and ulti¬ 
mately materialist frame of reference of con¬ 
temporary science, while Jung was not. 


BOOKS 

Nothing in the book is quite so revealing^ 
Jung’s account of an incident m 7 reud 5 s 
study in 1909. They were talking about 
parapsychology. 

And at that moment there was such a loud 
report in the bookcase, which stood right next 
to us, that we both started up in alarm, fear¬ 
ing the thing was going to topple over on us. 

I said to Freud: “ There, that is an example 
of a so-called cataiypiic exteriorisation 
phenomenon.” 

44 Oh come,” he exclaimed. “ That is sheer 
bosh.” 

“ It is not,” I replied. “ You are mistaken, 
Herr Professor. And to prove my point I now 
predict that in a moment there will be another 
loud report!” Sure enough, no sooner had 
I said the words than the same detonation 
went off in the bookcase. 

To this day I do not know what gave me 
this certainty. But I knew beyond all doubt 
that the report would come again. Freud 
only stared aghast at me. I do not know 
what was in his mind or what his looks meant. 
In any case this incident aroused his mistrust 
of me. 

What Freud thought is clear enough from 
a letter printed in the appendix. He 
examined the bookcase next day, discovered 
the cause of the noise, and wrote: “The 
furniture stands before me, spiritless and 
dead, like nature silent and godless before 
the poet, after the passing of the gods of 
Greece.” He concluded this letter: “ I look 
forward to hearing more about your investi- 
ations of the ghost-complex, my interest 
eing the interest one has in a lovely delu¬ 
sion which one does not share oneself.” 
Jung needed his ghosts and Freud would 
have exorcised them all. 

But with his attendant spirits Jung is 
able to journey on, through literature and 
religion, dje wisdom of primitive people and 
the writings of the mystics. For pages on 
end we seem to have only the strange inter¬ 
nal logic of lunacy. Then wisdom and com¬ 
passion return, and we arc in the presence 
of a great man. Perhaps at a time when we 
are trying to build computers that will simu¬ 
late human beings it is as well to remind 
ourselves bow very complicated a human 
being is. Jung’s memories, dreams and 
reflections malce salutary and enjoyable 
reading. 

Early English Illumination 

The Saxon and Norman Kings 

By Christopher Brooke. 

Batsford. 232 pages. 30s. 

T o describe this book as a study in early 
English kingship is to do it less than 
justice, for Professor Brooke has adopted a 
new and different approach to this much 
discussed topic. He is not so much con¬ 
cerned with the legal and constitutional 
aspects of monarchy, which have attracted 
most attention in the past, but rather with 
the character, attitudes and everyday occu¬ 
pations of early rulers. What sort of houses 
did they live in; what sort of literature 
appealed to them: how did they spend their 
leisure—these are the kind of questions 
which he asks. The answers form the basis 
for an illuminating and imaginative recon- 
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structinn of wh&t it reaiiy meant to be a 
king in Saxon and Norman times. ,, 

The lines of his inquiry lead fiofeteor 
Brooke to the examination of certain kinds 
of evidence which textbooks all too often 
neglect. The excavations of Saxon royal 
halls at Yeavering and Cheddar, and the 
description of the king’s hall in “ Beowulf ” 
supply the materials for his account of the 
monarch at home, the Bayeux tapestry the 
material for his reconstruction of the events 
which led up to the Norman invasion of 
1066. When he turns to written sources, 
the passages that catch his eye are those 
which give an insight into the personal traits 
and habits of individual kings—Athelstan’s 
passion for collecting relics, or William 
Rufus's blasphemous sense of humour. Per¬ 
haps it is for this reason that the best 
chapters of the book are those devoted to 
the rulers who have received least attention 
in the usual history books: the war-lords 
of early Saxon times, Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, Rufus and Matilda. The most 
illuminating chapter of all, however, is that 
in which Professor Brooke tackles the vexed 
question of the principles, part hereditary, 
part testamentary, and part “ elective,” 
which governed the succession to the throne. 
It reveals, too, very clearly the essential 
merits of his book—its lightness of touch 
and its firm grounding in scholarship., 

A Question of Survival 

The Ethiopian Paradox 

By Czeslaw Jesman. 

Published for the Institute of Race Rela¬ 
tions by Oxford University Press . 82 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

E thiopia has been a paradox for foreign 
observers for centuries. The mysterious 
Empire of Prestcr John, which inspired the 
Crusaders to new efforts against Islam, had 
become by the nineteenth century an 
ancient state which Europeans prophesied 
to be on the point of disintegration. The 
fact remains that a Christian civilisation has 
survived in completely alien surroundings 
until today, in a form that would in no way 
seem strange to a medieval European. 

Despite the extreme compression which 
such a short essay demands, Mr JcSman 
has managed to cover an enormous amount 
of ground, and has provided an excellent 
introduction for anyone who has no know¬ 
ledge of the subject. But in trying to 
explain the paradox he has concentrated on 
the ethnic background. This is certainly a 
fertile field of approach. Conflicting pres¬ 
sure has been exerted from all quarters— 
Semitic and Hamitic; Portuguese and 
Italian; Christian, Muslim and Jewish-^ 
and it is to this pressure that Mr Je&nan 
attributes the % dilemmas composing 
Ethiopian history. But at the end one is 
left with the question: why is Ethiopia 
different, and why until now have so many 
influences resulted in so little progress? 
Why has Ethiopia failed to fulfil its promise 
as a great civilisation ? It had a good start 






"The Botcue” by John Lawrence. A past pupil of Gertrude Hermea, 29 year old Lawrence la now himself teaching, at both Brighton and 
Camberwell Schools oi Art. This intriguing amalgam of wood engraving and lino cut is his first published work outside book illustrations. 



T he wild wayks whip over the 
Barkers (bore black rock). 

The great seas crash on the 
wreck of the Forfarshire 
{paddle-wheeled paradise of the 
1838 Dundee to Hull traveller). 

The terrified survivors ding precari¬ 
ously to life, (women and children 
/amongst lem—oh awful fates be kind). 
t September 8th dawns. Hope sinks. 


But lo, what's this? > 

It isn’t It can't be. It is. 

A boat. Pulled by trusty, lusty, light- 
houseman Darling and (gentle reader 
be sure our eyes deceive us) a tiny 
strip of a gal, no more than 5 i' high. 
It's Grace Darling—winning her true 
blue British riband of history for the 
1 mile row, 

This is too much. What will women do 
next? Want the vote or something 
equally preposterous. Pshaw. Absurd 
way for tne little darlings to travel. 

But BP of course—Before Petrol. 

Oh now it's very much better. There 
are darlings just mucking about in 
boats on every river and around every 
coast of Britain. Loving it. Looking 
lovely doing 11 Terribly relaxed. 

And all but the silly ones (pshaw) 


using the BP Motor Boat Service. 

Fine ftielB, fine lubricants, spanking 
service just everywhere. Nowadays BP 
stands for all that’s AI in travel 
(nautically speaking, as well as to yon 
car-cosseted land-lubbers). 

And when yon try the BP Service at 
garages and Motor Boat Service Centres, 
will you find it superb? 

Gracious yes. 


Ip 


BPIs the keg 
to better 


if you'd Wee a free copy of thi» adoerU 
merit, write to BP (Grace), P.O . Box £27, 
Publicity House, Finsbury Market, SjCJ 
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The R&i&Myte 707-^-thefinest ef the big jets: / . ^ACsst^e^ cabin service is world renowned 



BQAC gins you greater world coverage thin any other airline 







bit tlie object 

. . . - Sin 


is simply this 



You—the passenger—are the most important item 
in BOAC’s book. Your comfort, your convenience, 
your peace of mind. The planes, the people, the 
organisation and all the resources of BOAC exist 
solely for you. Experienced travellers have'noticed 
this attitude, sensed this purpose, with BOAC 
around the world. You will too. 


I 

I 

/ 

/ 

/ 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TAKES GOOD CARE ,OF YOU 
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NEW BRILLIANCE! NEW CLARITY! 

New Pilkingtons’ float glass outdates plate glass 


PILkiNGTONS’ 



% 

t 


Float isa Pilklngton achievement This revolutionary advance 
in glassmakfng is a product of Pilkington research and 
development. For the first time all the best qualities of 
plate glass and sheet glass have been combined in a single 
product. Only Pilkingtons make Float Glass, but it is readily 
available from glass merchants everywhere, as are all 
Pilkingtons* glasses—today’s widest range. 

PILKINGTONS’ GLASSES 

• Float • Plate • Sheet • Coloured Cladding Glasses 

• patterned • Wired a Domes 

a Heat Absorbing a Glass Blocks 
a 'VltroHte' _ a ‘Insulight* Double Glazing Units 

• ‘Armourplate’ and a. Diffuse Reflection Glass 

, ‘Armourcast’ Doors a Louvre Blades 


i 


GLASS 


SEND FOR LITERATURE For literature on any tyfce of 
glass for building please post coupon to: 

Pilklngton Brothers Limited, $t. Helens, Lancashire, England 

Please send literature on_ 

(Infrt typ • of gluts or application) 

I NAME.. 

| ADDRESS... 

i — j 

_i PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 

THE GREATEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF GLASS 

St. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
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and plenty of opportunity. Why, when 
Japan and Ethiopia had developed at a 
similar pace until the seventeenth century, 
did one continue from strength to strength, 
while the other began to lag far behind, 
almost out of sight ? 

The answer lies, more than Mr Jesman 
cares to admit, in the geographical 
impregnability of the area. Influences are 
abundant, as Mr Jesman has discovered ; 
yet each influence seems to have survived 
like a mountain flower, tenuously and 
undernourished, in the crannies of the 
mountain ranges of Ethiopian civilisation. 
Monophysite Christianity, the Hamitic 
language, the Islamic and Western civilisa¬ 
tions—each has sown its seed, yet somehow 
its growth has been stunted. 

Perhaps the paradox has been fully 
appreciated only now. The present 
Emperor is investing heavily in modem jet 
air transport, the first attempt to decon- 
strict the arteries of Ethiopian civilisation. 
Mr Jesman may be forgiven for giving the 
impression that Professor Toynbee must 
have invented Ethiopia. Yet further study, 
which this little book should stimulate,, 
must surely discover the solution to the 
paradox Concealed in the solid rock of the 
Ethiopian mountain fastness. 

The Southern Continent 

The Discovery of Australia 

By Andrew Sharp. 

Oxford University Press . 350 pages. 50s. 

W ho discovered Australia? The ques¬ 
tion i$ far mofe difficult to answer 
than in the case of America. The Portu¬ 
guese, French, Dutch and English have all 
entered their claims: even die Chinese have 
suggested that (as usual) they discovered 
the continent centuries before anyone else. 

It is the object of Mr Sharp’s meticulous 
survey of the evidence to sift such claims. 
Furthermore, he allows the student of his¬ 
torical geography to do so himself by pre¬ 
senting the texts of those parts of the 
journals of the discoveries which bear on 
the problem, illustrating them by sections 
from their own charts. The latter is a most 
useful service, because original charts are 
seldom available to students. Much valu¬ 
able evidence has been unearthed since the 
publication of the standard books on this 
subject—Dr Wieder’s collection of charts, 
for example, or the printing of the Prado- 
Torres narrative, which is here critically 
evaluated. But it must be emphasised that 
this is a book for reference rather than read¬ 
ability : it sdeks so closely to its subject that 
the colourful passing remarks made by 
travellers, such as Dampier’s about “ the 
miserablest people in the world,” are rigor¬ 
ously excluded. 

Who, then, was the Australian Columbus 
and why did it take over two hundred years 
before all the sections of the survey of the 
continent were fitted into place? Mr Sharp 
agrees with the traditional view that the 
first firm evidence is that provided by Wil¬ 
lem Jansz, the skipper of the Duyfken, and 
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Van Roosengin, his supercargo, on their 
voyage to the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1606. 
Their charts were not found until 1933, and 
it was not until the next year that it was 
discovered that the first English traveller 
was John Brooke, whose ship was wrecked 
on Monte Bello island off the west coast, 
the scene of the explosion of the first British 
nuclear device. 

The reason why such chance discoveries 
of obscure early mariners were not followed 
up is plain enough. The English had too 
much on their hands at the time and the 
Dutch were only out for trade. When their 
East India Company saw that “ they secured 
nothing advantageous, but only poor naked 
beach-runners, without riches, or any note¬ 
worthy fruits, very poor and at many places 
bad natured men, who can blame them for 
taking no further interest in what looked 
like a desert? The useful history of Aus¬ 
tralia only begins on April 19, 1770, when 
Captain Cook sighted the south-east coast. 
The story thereafter is predominantly 
British, with one brief interlude on the part 
of the French, whose motives for the voyage 
of 1802 are inadequately analysed here. 

It should be added that this useful com¬ 
pilation has an exceptionally good index. 

Force of Darkness? 

Philip n of Spain 

By Charles Petrie. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 318 pages. 30s. 

O pinions differ about Philip II of Spain. 

To some the struggle between Catholic 
■and Protestant in the sixteen^ century— 
between England and Spain—^was, and is, 
of vital importance. To the men of 1588 

the clash of the English and Spanish fleets in 
the Channel was the beginning of Arma¬ 
geddon, of a final struggle to the death be¬ 
tween the forces of light and the forces of 
darkness. Which side was which depended, 
of course, on where one stood, but all across 
Europe the lines were drawn. . . . Ideological 
wars are always, at least in the intention of 
the men involved in them, total wars. 

In the opinion of Sir Charles Petrie, how¬ 
ever, Philip has been misrepresented by 
41 Anglo-Saxon ” historians and the position 
of England in sixteenth century Europe 
overrated. Philip must be judged as the 
ruler of what was then a major world power, 
while England was a minor and peripheral 
annoyance on his flank. Now that 44 the 
British Empire has followed the Spanish 
into oblivion,” the time has come for a 
reappraisal of Philip and his achievements. 

Unfortunately, Sir Charles’s biography is 
rather superficial. Many of the contro¬ 
versial aspects of Philip’s rule are dealt with 
inadequately: the internal condition of 
Spain, for example, or the real causes and 
implications of the Netherlands Revolt. The 
result is a book which fails to do complete 
justice to its subject. Philip was ruler of 
nearly half the known world of his time. Sir 
Charles is right; he needs a new biographer. 
But the events of his reign were of such com¬ 
plexity, and so far-reaching, that they need 
analysis, not just narrative description. 


BRITISH POLITICAL 
FACTS 1900-1960 

DAVID BUTLER 
&. JENNIE FREEMAN 

A concise compendium of political 
knowledge that will be invaluable to 
politicians, researchers, journalists 
and all who are interested in current 
affairs. 40s 


PRELUDE TO 
THE PARTITION 
OF WEST AFRICA 

J. D< HARGREAVES 

The growth of EofOpaan interests^ 
and Control along the Weal African 
toast between i860 apdl&dS de¬ 
scribed In a book based* oh extensive 
researched in French aftdlMdsh J 
archives. Map* , ,50i 
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Who runs a National Wealth Service? 


Tbey do it through Genatosan Limited, 
one of Fisous pharmaceutical companies. 
Genatosan do it by making medical pro¬ 
ducts which not only help get you back to 
work as soon as possible when you are sick, 
but which also help keep you fit when you’re 
back there. In this way, better health means 
nipre wealth - for everyone. 

224 million prescriptions* Every day, in surgeries 
all over the country, doctors are writing pre¬ 
scriptions. At the moment, the number of pre¬ 
scriptions is running at 224 million a year, and a 
gjrcat mwy^tbese are for Genatosanproducts. 


FISONS 


Some of these products hit right at the heart of 
those complaints which are responsible for 
much of the absenteeism in this country. Three 
Important examples arc dermatitis, bronchitis 
and food poisoning—and safe Genatosan pro¬ 
ducts for all these disorders are known and 
recommended throughout the medical world. 
Genatosan and productivity. In terms of national 
productivity — keeping absenteeism down — 
Genatosan’s efforts cannot be underestimated. 
While, in their own laboratories at Lough¬ 
borough, development is constantly on hand 
both to produce new products and to streamline 
the output of existing ones. That’s productivity. 


Fisons know about productivity 



Lord Netlferthorpe, Chairman of the 
Fisons Group of Companies; Chairman 
of the British Productivity Council* 

4 Whatever the problem, wherever 
it is, there’s always a better wayP 
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$ 1 America Tips The Balance 


As this issus of Ths Economist goes to press, 
President Kennedy is rounding off a series of measures 
for the defence of the dollar In a week of, dramatic 
moves unparalleled since 1931, . This is a Erst sum* 
mary of them, pieced together with the help of our 
Washington correspondent. 

First, last Tuesday, came the long-advocated and 
long*expected increase in the Federal Reserve dis- 

O ffigial optimism and ingenuity having failed to head 
off the deficit on the American balance of payments 
(this appears to have been running at $3^ billion a year 
in the second quarter, ,cqmpared with $3.2 billion in the first 
quarter) a radical rethinking of policy could not have been 
postponed much longer. In all this week's measures, the IMF 
drawing arrangement may well turn out to be the most signifi¬ 
cant. It is not a big one, but American attitudes towards 
the Fund and all the associated problems of international 
liquidity can never be the same again. In place of aloofness, 
there is now full commitment to the idea that the IMF is for 
use by all who justify their need—even the United States with 
its $3.8 billion of potential support from the Paris Club and 
its swap arrangement with Britain and Europe, running up 
to $1,500 million. 

The arrangements that have been made expose more starkly 
than ever the lean resources that the IMF now deploys. 
The United States is now in need of the Fund, but the Fund 
cannot provide more than partial help, since its holdings of 
the major non-dollar and non-sterling currencies amount to 
no more than $2.2 billion of its total holdings of $11.6 billion. 
But what a world of difference there is between the Presidents 
assurance that “ our minds will be open to our friends’ initia¬ 
tives ” and his concern that adequate provision is made for the 
growth of international liquidity to finance expanding world 
trade over the years ahead, and the stony reception that the 
very same ideas have been accorded in Washington within the 
past twelve months. The statement recognises that America’s 
success in closing the payments gap is itself a reason why 
“ new sources of liquidity may well be needed.” The message 
may be said to reflect the Dillon-Roosa posture that, given 
time, the American balance of payments problem may be 
solved ; but the American authorities have been forced into a 
new time dimension, calling for greater flexibility and initia¬ 
tive. It has taken the dollar with its back right against the 
wall to convince the highest American opinion of the inescap¬ 
able logic of international monetary co-operation. If this can 
happen to what is basically the strongest monetary authority, 
some other proud currencies might learn the lesson. 

The drawings by the United States, which have been 
designed to match expected repayments to the IMF which 
would have reduced its holdings of non-dollar convertible 
currencies by the equivalent of $500 million, will be repayable 


count rot#, from 3 to 3} p#r cent, which l« analysed on 
page 259. Secondly, the American Treasury I# to , 
stiffen the defences of the dollar by 0 stand-by 
arrangement with theinternational {Monetary Fdrfd to 
draw up to $860 million In the coming year.' 'Thirdly, * 
the President Is urging Congress to enact an 41 interest 
equalisation tax " with the object of Imposing a one , 
par cent increase in the interest cost to foreigners of 
borrowing Am srI can capital. 

in three years with a possible extension to five years. When a 
country wishes to repay the IMF, the United States will buy 
convertible foreign currencies from the Fund with dollars, and 
sell them to the repaying country for dollars. Thepe currencies 
will be returned immediately to the Fupd which will in effect 
retain its pre-existing non-dollar holdings and acquire their 
dollar equivalent. This amounts to using the Fund in much 
the same way as Mr Roosa’s bilateral arrangements with other 
monetary authorities have already been working, but with the 
added advantage that he obtains by this means a potential five* 
year credit for half a billion dollars, which would be beyond 
the range of any bilateral agreement with the strongest and 
friendliest monetary ally that Mr Roosa could find. It will be 
open to any holder of dollars to buy other convertible curren¬ 
cies or gold against dollars if he wishes, The important thing 
that has happened is not that there is any change in the exist¬ 
ing freedom to dispose of dollars, but that the IMF stands 
ready to acquire them against the American drawing. This is 
not the dollar humbled; it is an historic stage m monetary 
co-operation which is full of promise. 

T o say this is to range far beyond the dollar’s present 
dangers. They remain urgent, and the strengthening of 
the short-term defences, particularly on interest rates, is 
belated and necessary. Last week, Mr Dillon and Mr Roosa 
argued for some stiffening of short-term rates but for holding 
down long-term rates and making credit freely available. 
That, unfortunately, leaves open the same old dilemma. To 
keep long-term rates down with the object of stimulating 
the American economy is to invite every foreign borrower 
who can to help himself to long-term finance in New York 
at a cheaper rate than he could get it at home. There is 
no way of resolving this (exchange control and capital market 
controls being ruled out) so long as external interest rates 
are higher than those in New York, as they have been and 
are likely to remain. 

The solution that the President is urging is that Congress 
should enact an “ interest equalisation tax ” with the object 
of raising by about one per cent the rate of interest on foreign 
borrowing in the United States. The message asks that this 
tax should be made retrospective to cover dealings from Thurs¬ 
day, July 18th. Whether Congress will act on the President’s 
wishes is another question ; the best he can hope for is legisla- 
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tive action after action has been taken on a tax cut and tax 
reform, which may be a good way off. But the evident inten¬ 
tion of the administration was to make a notable impact on 
the market and in this it may well succeed despite uncertain¬ 
ties in Congress. In outline, the tax would be effective from 
July 18th to December 31, 1965. It would be applied on all 
portfolio purchases by Americans of foreign securities, 
whether new or already in issue, and whether acquired in the 
United States or abroad. Its modus operandi is not entirely 
clear, but a graduated tax, based on the value of the obligation, 
seems to be intended for bonds, ranging from 2J per cent to 
15 per cent, according to maturity, while equities would rank 
for a 15 per cent charge. This would mean that a foreign 
borrower would now raise only $87 for a security that he 
could have sold for $100 last Wednesday. On an issue carry¬ 
ing a 4 i per cent coupon, he would in effect have to pay 
5^ per cent. 

Whether these proposals get on their legs is less important 
at this moment than the effect they are bound to have on the 
international security markets. Canada’s financing in New 
York has been dealt a heavy blow. One must take them 
seriously as a market factor, even though legislation, if it ever 
cpipc M , will be late and conceivably full of loopholes. As 
to the latter, obligations of less than three years’ life are not 
affected, nor are commercial bank loans. Nor are existing 
portfolio holding s—though how will these be distinguished ? 
Nor are investments in developing countries (that is every 
country except twenty-two listed “ developed ” countries and 
the Sino-Soviet countries). To make a discriminatory tax 
“ stick ” involves (on the lesson of British experience in capital 
controls) a tightly knit banking structure, more characteristic 
of Britain, one would think, than of the United States ; and 
the minimum of opportunity and inclination for evasion. But 
although one can remain doubtful about the fiscaliti of this 
project, in its first bare outline, its effect could be strong and 
relatively durable. It serves notice that the American capital 
market is no longer intended to be open to everybody at the 
domestic price. 

A close study of the effect of this week’s moves towards 
higher short-term rates appears on page 258. It is significant 
that the effect of raising the discount rate by i of one per cent 
to 3i per cent has been dwarfed by the rise of J of one per 
cent in the three-month rate for certificates of deposit of com¬ 
pany funds. The collateral moves that can now be expected 


to take place in short-term rates in the main European centres, 
and in particular the responses in die Euro-dollar market to 
this, the first, exposure of dealings to the competitive attrac¬ 
tions of suffer rates in die New York market, whence a con¬ 
siderable propordbn of the resources of the market stem, will 
be watched with fascination—and perhaps with just a touch 
of apprehedsion in London. 

W hat emerges now from the arithmatic of the deficit ? 

The President’s message says that the total programme 
should lead to gains of $2 billion and so give the time 
necessary to improve the total balance of payments picture. 
(He mentioned on Wednesday a projection by the Brookings 
Institution that suggests the possibility of a surplus in the mid¬ 
sixties.) In the next eighteen months, the programme calls for 
cuts in US Government expenditures abroad by $900 million. 
Increased short-term interest rates and the new interest 
equalisation tax should promote at least as neat an improve¬ 
ment (the former has been credited by the rederal Reserve 
Bank of New York with sufficient potency to keep $750 million 
of short-term funds in the country). By January, 1965, well 
over $500 million of defence dollar expenditure is to be cut, 
and AID expenditures entering the US balance of payments 
are to be cut by the same sum. This will mean spending 
$200 million less on foreign strategic materials, cutting the 
spending of the defence department abroad by $300 million 
and tying over 80 per cent of aid to domestic procurement. 
Beyond this, the message urges further steps to promote 
exports and tourist income (the net outgo on tourist account 
last year was $1.4 billion, representing two-thirds of the total 
deficit). 

All this might be called Cripps with a difference. The 
difference is that it is strains of generosity that afflict the 
American balance of payments, not any inability on the part 
of the United States to earn a most satisfactory living in trade 
with the outside world. This is a world that not so long ago 
was imploring the United States to ease the monetary reserves 
of the battered or backward countries. It did so with such a 
free hand that it took on burdens that some are foolish enough 
to take for weakness. They will take a different line as soon 
as America’s new determination to have done with its balance 
of payments problem begins to bite and may then rediscover, 
as the United States has done, the inevitability of international 
monetary co-operation. 


A Second Round Against Monopoly 


W hat should be done, and indeed what could be done, 
to make industry compete more is a question that 
attracts oddly little interest at a time when faster 
growth is the avowed aim of government policy. One econo¬ 
mist who has made this his special study is Mr J. B. Heath 
of Manchester University, who has published his latest ideas 
in a new edition of his Hobart Paper, “ StiU Not Enough Com¬ 
petition?” Like two groups of Conservative writers earlier 
rhiii year, he considers that present legislation, which affects 
only restrictive agreements between companies or single-firm 
mono poly should be supplemented by some control over 
mergers. He also feels that the present Restrictive Trade Prac¬ 
tices Act ought to be reinforced by making “information 


agreements ”—under which manufacturers exchange informa¬ 
tion on the prices they are charging and other aspects of their 
business—also subject to the court’s jurisdiction, and by 
putting a time limit on the period for which even agreements 
that have been approved by the Court should be kept in being. 
He suggests, too, that competition could be increased in retail¬ 
ing by making the use of individual resale price maintenance, 
now legal, subject to the Restrictive Praqjice Court’s approval. 
Here Mr Heath’s ideas come short of others, including The 
Economist, who have long argued that resale price mainten¬ 
ance, should be made generally illegal. 

Changes of this sort in the existing legislation might cer¬ 
tainly help to fill what are obvious gaps in the present attempts 
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to enforce competition. There is little point in preventing 
businessmen from agreeing what prices each shall charge if 
they are to be permitted to merge to form a monopoly, or 
to achieve the same effect as a price-fixing agreement by 
exchanging information among themselves. But the detail 
of Mr Heath’s proposals and the methods of enforcement that 
he suggests may not add up to an effective and practicable 
code. And he dodges the trickiest problem: whether any¬ 
thing can be done about informal, verbal, agreements on 
prices—of the sort that existed among the American elec¬ 
trical manufacturers, until broken in the famous case of 1961, 
and which are already illegal, though not in practice actively 
investigated, in this country. 

The most important change proposed by Mr Heath is 
the control over mergers. He suggests that a Registrar for 
Monopolies, like the present Registrar of Restrictive Practices 
a semi-independent Board of Trade official, should be 
appointed ; any proposed merger or take-over involving assets 
of over £5 million would be referred to this Registrar, who 
could then, if he thought the merger would reduce competition 
without demonstrable counteracting advantages, refer the case 
to the Monopolies Commission. After the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission had reported, the President of the Board of Trade 
could act on its recommendations if he chose. 

Mr Heath’s proposals would hardly provide the speed of 
action that is indispensable when intervention is envisaged 
in a big business deal, affecting the interests of possibly 
thousands of shareholders. Nor does the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission seem the body to adjudicate on such important issues: 
useful as its work has been, it should continue to be a delver 
into the facts about existing monopolies, rather than a judge. 
It would be more satisfactory to start with the clear presump¬ 
tion that mergers were r*ot permitted if they produced a firm 
that would hold more than a given share of any major market 
—say the 30 per cent that is now the amount justifying con¬ 
sideration by the Monopolies Commission—unless the parties 
concerned could establish that such a merger was in the public 
interest. Legislation on these lines would follow the precedent 
set by the present Restrictive Practices Act, where a restrictive 
agreement is held illegal until proved beneficial. This has 
worked better than most experts expected : should not the 
Restrictive Practices Court, enlarged, become the body to 
adjudicate merger cases too ? 

The prestige of a court of law is desirable, and the know¬ 
ledge that the judges concerned are already gaining from 
their present activities would help them to assess the 
commercial issues that mergers raise. Mr Heath’s suggestion 
that a Registrar should refer cases to the Court would be 
sensible, for most mergers, after a quick investigation to 
establish the facts, could almost certainly be given formal 
approval—and only a proportion would need to be referred 
to the Court. There ought also be scope for the Registrar to 
refer cases to the Court where they did not produce the degree 
of monopoly specifically defined, but where the size of the 
companies concerned were such that a merger might produce 
overweening economic power. The bid Imperial Chemical 
Industries made for Courtaulds obviously raised this question. 
The Court would then have to decide whether such a merger 
was in the public interest, first holding a preliminary hearing 
to decide whether there was a case to answer so that the 
merger would not be unnecessarily held up. 


The difficulty here, of course, as in so many other matters, 
is to define what the “ public interest ” is. It can be a most 
illusory concept and hard to pin down. In all these cases 
the court would have to consider, 

whether it was, for example, reasonable to argue that the poten¬ 
tial economies of scale in an industry are so great and the British 
market so small that firms can only attain the optimum size by 
combining, or 

whether a monopoly —which is by definition less pressed to make 
short-term profits—can better afford to, and would, do long¬ 
term research, and whether 

these results of a merger would be likely to benefit the com¬ 
munity. These are the sort of considerations that Could be 
adduced to justify a merger. But where a merger did not 
fall within the set limits, there could be no advance presump¬ 
tion that it was illegal: the Registrar would have to justify his 
action in bringing it to court by showing that the combine 
would be so big as to dominate some of its suppliers, or—as 
with ICI-Courtaulds—liable to give one supplier control over 
the market for certain products. 


“ T nformation agreements,” Mr Heath estimates, have 

A replaced price agreements in more than 130 cases. He 
believes that control over these agreements is essential if they 
are not to develop into a general means of evading the Restric¬ 
tive Practices Act—as some already may be. If companies 
are exchanging information on the prices that they are charg¬ 
ing and on the price changes that they intend making, as well 
as other details of their business, it is a short step to informal 
discussions of about what price changes should be made. The 
difference is that there is no overt obligation to follow suit; 
but do not firms that receive such information from their 
rivals feel (especially in an industry with traditions of co-opera¬ 
tion and agreement on prices) that they are under some 
informal obligation to follow the lead? Mr Heath points out 
that all this information is moreover limited to firms already 
established in the industry, which can become an extra barrier 
to any new entrant. 

Whether parallel and virtually simultaneous movements of 
prices in industries where information agreement exist are 
produced by the agreements or by price leadership in 
imperfect markets is, of course, hard to determine. Action 
against information agreements, moreover, would thus be more 
difficult than it is against price-fixing agreements. Mr Heath 
suggests that all agreements under which restrictions are 
intended should be made registrable, but this seems to beg one 
of the questions that would be in dispute. The only means 
by which the activities of these information agreements 
could be policed might be to make all of them registrable, 
then leaving it to the Registrar to bring any agreements before 
the Court if he suspected that they were operating in a restric¬ 
tive manner. The Registrar would then have to prove, with 
the documents available—and one feature of these agreements 
that might make cases easier to try is that the information is 
circulated in written form—that the members of the agree¬ 
ment were using it to affect the level of prices. Knowing 
that this would be liable to happen might have a deterrent 
effect on any meditating such practices: it would reduce any 
general impression that may now exist that businessmen can 
get around the Act whenever they choose. 
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Could anything be done about verbal price agreements ? agreements, one wants to end the feeling that the Jaw can be 
The chances of tracing such arrangements are small and evaded: but not to go as far as the Americans have, chasing 

require great effort—as American experience shows—but businessmen and taping their conversations. Since British 

breaking them can have big results: the price of generating businessmen are supposed to be generally law-abiding, how- 

plant fell about 30 per cent when the electric companies’ ever, might not the existence of a fairly modest investigating 

agreement was ended. Is it worth trying to detect them ? staff—making it necessary to adopt concealment—discourage 

At present it is illegal in Britain to agree on prices, and any most of. them ? Fear of the effect on public opinion of being 

informal agreement should be put into writing and registered ; found out is already a powerful influence on the conduct of 

but there is no real organisation to search out any agreements British companies, too, as the Monopolies Commission has 

that are being kept secret. Here,, as with the information discovered over the years. 


Financing French Housing 


Paris 

he City of London awaited with almost as much interest as 
French financial circles the publication in Paris last week-end 
of the decrees of the Law of March 15th authorising the formation 
of property investment companies (Societes cVIuvestissement 
Immobilieres). A number of London merchant banks have already 
forged links with French banks and property companies in prepara¬ 
tion for when the law comes into force on September 1st. The 
attraction arises from the quite considerable tax advantages that 
the French Government is offering in the hope of attracting more 
private investment funds into the construction of houses and flats 
for rent. It is said on the Paris bourse that about fifteen companies 
will be formed, with an aggregate capital of some 2,000 million 
francs, and able to undertake the construction of some 30,000 
housing units in the next three years. But construction on this 
scale will not solve France’s housing crisis. 

French house building is in a bad way. Last year showed the 
lowest rate for four years (306,900 apartments completed, 
against more than 320,000 in 1959), and in the first quarter of 
this year the severe winter took a heavy toll. The housing 
crisis in France is still far from ended, for there are still more 
than two million overcrowded apartments, one out of six, and 
60 per cent of housing units are more than fifty years old. It is 
estimated that nine million lodgings will have to be built before 
1980 to house the expected increase in urban population. These 
key statistics indicate the need for evolving new methods of 
financing construction, since the building industry in France suffers 
fundamentally from lack of funds. 

The investment companies will enjoy considerable rax 
advantages. They are exonerated from company tax (at the rate 
of 50 per cent) on profits they make in renting apartments built by 
them; they arc exempted from tax imposed at source on income 
from liquid capital; and registration charges are reduced on capital 
subscribed to these companies in 1963 and 1964. Moreover, their 
shareholders are entitled to specific tax advantages. In the case 
of companies, they are exempted from the tax on excess profits, 
when these are devoted to the purchase of shares in the investment 
building companies. Individual shareholders may transfer their 
shares to their heirs without paying death duties, provided only 
that these shares were subscribed from the outset and retained in 
registered form. A similar exemption was responsible for the 
exceptional success of M. Pinay’s gold loan in 1952. 

The state grants these tax privileges in order to encourage private 
capital to build houses for rent. Since the war, with few exceptions, 
apartments for rent have been built in France by public organisa¬ 
tions, notably die Caisse des Dipots et Consignations, or with funds 
that the state compels employers to devote to the housing of their 
workers, to the extent, of one per cent of the salaries paid by the 
enterprises. With the help of these devices a little more thatt 


100,000 apartments have been builL for rent each year, which is 
dearly below requirements. 

Now, to tempt private capital, the states is even, although the 
law does not expressly state this, giving companies an additional 
guarantee : that of collecting rents freely for 25 years, even if the 
state were to freeze or regulate the French rental system. 

Why are these exceptional advantages, not expected, in French 
financial circles, to evoke an adequate response ? Four reasons 
predominate: 

1. The French stock exchange, disillusioned by the freezing of 
rents in France after the first world war, has been to all intents 
and purposes disinterested in building for two generations. It 
needs time to become reacclimatised to housing. Thfcre are 
certainly promising signs of this : quotations of the pre-war build¬ 
ing companies have moved up in the last few years and the 
introduction on the stock exchange of the first “ agreed ” company 
of 1958 was a success. But the French bourse has become mis¬ 
trust! ul, and there is not much chance of the same boom for 
investment building companies as there was lor Sahara oil eight 
years ago—which was followed by enormous losses. 

2. Stock exchange introductions will not, moreover, be 
immediate. In the meantime, the financial groups backing these 
societies must advance the funds (the minimum capital per com¬ 
pany is fifty million francs in cash). Several banking groups have 
announced their intention of constituting such companies— 
Rothschild, Union Parisienne, Banque de Paris, Banque de 
lTndo-Chine, La H6nin, etc. . . . But the banking situation is 
such that these groups cannot be counted by hundreds. 

3. A stock exchange transaction will involve the loss of one of 
the most important tax advantages for buyers : the exemption 
from death duties. This exemption is allowed only if the share¬ 
holder transfers his rights to his heirs without ever having 
surrendered them. This point has been widely emphasised in 
stock exchange circles, which see in it a valid reason for reluctance 
on the part of future buyers. 

4. Finally, and this is the most important point, the houses built 
by the investment building companies will be comparatively 
expensive. Rents at present proposed will be 600 francs to 800 
francs a month (Le., up to £15 a week). Even now, the “ agreed ” 
companies of 1958, which charge lower rents, are having difficulty 
in finding a wide market, and they have put in hand only 12,000 
houses in five years. 

The reason is simple: the well-off or middle class French have 
more or less succeeded, in the last fifteen years, in resolving the 
housing crisis that afflicted them, in common with other cate¬ 
gories of Frenchmen, immediately following the war; the state, 
incidentally, afforded them some assistance in doing so. Now it is 
the working-class that must be decently housed, as all the statistics 
show. But the average French worker, whose salary at the present 
time is around 700 francs a month, it unlikely to be able to pay 
the rents of the investment building companies. These companies 
must, therefore, build for a clientele composed of the middle classes 
and technicians, but in view of the fact that these classes are, for 
the most part, already housed, their market seems likely to be 
limited. 
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THE ECO NOMY 

It's Different in July 

* In July you can geneuilly count on bad political news but good econo¬ 
mic news?' said someone close to the top of the Treasury this week . He 
qualified the dictum : “ How much you can believe of the good part is 
another matter.” This week's figures fit: the production index higher— 
by one point—than ever before and exports rising about as welt as last 
month. There is no reason not to believe the trade figures ; but in inter¬ 
preting the production index , take a barge pole . 


Output Rising (Maybe) 

I T would be comfortable, this month, 
to believe what the production index 
says, but it is hard to find any particular 
reason for doing so. As is now customary, 
the latest index figure—for May at 118 
(1958 — 100), the highest yet—is accom¬ 
panied by a crop of revisions to earlier 
monthly figures. This time they are nor 
to the raw data, but to the seasonal cor¬ 
rections, which changes figures right the 
way back through the present 1958-bascd 
index. This revision somewhat alters the 
statistical profile of 1962 ; it moderates the 
increase that the Treasury thought had been 
achieved in the first half of the year, but 
also levels out the decline suggested by 
the earlier figures during the second half. 
The factor of correction for January now 
looks more right (but is^nearly nil, so that 
the uncorrected figure for this month would 
be about as good); and the indication now 
of a steady rise beginning in March, up 
to May, looks believable too, according with 
the indications that businessmen gave the 
Federation of British Industries in June 
and have this month given the National 
Association of British Manufacturers about 
the state of their own businesses. 

What of the demand side? The Treasury 
is inclined to feci that the effects of weather 
—not going out to shop, plus bigger fuel 
bills to add to bigger rent bills—partly 
accounted for the first quarter’s hesitation 
in retail trade ; the buying of cars, on 
which people were spending more money, 
falls like fuel and rent outside the monthly 
figures of retail trade. In May retail sales 
did belatedly begin to pick up; and great 
store is put in Whitehall by this month’s 
larger pay packets, with reductions in tax 
back to April. This dollop of extra net 
pay, the Treasury reckons, will be one of the 
biggest immediate additions to consumers’ 
purchasing power given since the war. 

Nobody is putting much faith on any 
quick upturn in private fixed investment, 
though even in manufacturing this may now 
have reached about the bottom of the 
present cycle, and there are some signs of 
an upturn in the industrial building 
authorisations. Public investment, however, 
is beginning to rise fast (though there are 


doubts whether even so it will quite reach 
the figures authorised for 1963-64, because 
its demand is so concentrated on construc¬ 
tion and certain narrow sectors of the equip¬ 
ment industries). Stockbuilding is continu¬ 
ing—and beginning to show in the import 
figures—but the Treasury is not expecting 
overmuch stimulus from this; it believes 
that stocks, in relation to production, were 
much higher at the end of last year than, 
for example, when the last boomiet began 
at the end of 1959. Motors and construc¬ 
tion have led the recovery in home de¬ 
mand ; and the other increase that has 
helped to quicken industrial activity, before 
the budget has had time to work through, 
has been export demand. 


Exports Improve Again 

T he June trade figures are not out¬ 
rageously good, but they are certainly 
far from disappointing. Exports have con¬ 
tinued to rise and at £345 million 
(seasonally adjusted) were £4 million up on 
May and only £4 million short of the 
March record. For the second quarter as 
a whole, exports were 3 per cent more than 
in the first quarter of this year, and in the 
first six months of this year they were 5 
per cent higher than the monthly average 
tor 1962 as a whole. However, this bright 
picture is slightly clouded by the continued 
rise in imports which, valued cif, rose in 
June by £6 million to £401 million ; official 


spokesmen, are determined not to be 
bothered by this yet. Re-exports were £1 
million higher at £14 million, $0 that the 
trade gap widened fractionally from. £41 
million in May to £42 million in June. 

The rise in imports so far this year has 
been somewhat sharper than the rise in 
exports ; imports in the second quarter were 
5 per cent more than in the first quarter. 
It should be remembered that in each of 
the three months of the second quarter the 
import figures have been soured by the rise 
in the price of sugar—possibly to the extent 

BRITAIN’S TRADE 
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of £10 million over the three months, which 
would probably reduce the rise in imports 
to around 4k per cent in the second quarter 
over the first. 

The country’s merchandise trade balance 
in the first quarter of 1963 showed a surplus 
of £14 million, seasonally adjusted. This 
must be set against an average trade gap, 
valuing imports on a cif basis, in the three 
months of £36 million. This suggests that 
so long as the monthly trade gap is around 
£40 million the visible account in the 
balance of payments may be roughly in 
balance. The average trade gap in the 
second quarter was £46 million, which 
would suggest a deficit of around £15 
million in the merchandise account. How¬ 
ever, this drops to around £5 million 
after allowing for the effect of the sugar 
price, so that over the first six months of 
1963 as a whole Britain’s visible trade may 
have been showing a small surplus, 
seasonally adjusted, of around £10 million. 
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AIRCRAFT SALES 

The One Eleven 

A t the beginning of December there 
»were more senior executives from the 
British Aircraft Corporation and Rolls- 
Royce in New York than in Britain, under¬ 
going ordeal by negotiation at the hands of 
the somewhat elderly, immensely courteous, 
poker-faced board of American Airlines, 
third largest airline in the world. American 
wanted design changes in BAC’s One 
Eleven medium range jet, it wanted a special 
type of engine contract; whatever it asked, 
the British agreed Christmas came, then 
Easter. The Douglas company put a similar 
jet into production in California. Spring 
gave way to summer, and the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board voted against a merger of 
American with Eastern Airlines that would 
have presented American with the problem 
of financing Eastern's huge existing aircraft 
orders. The hay was brought in, the 
winter-sown barley began to ripen and this 
week American’s president, General Smith, 
heaved his big frame gently off the fence 
and signed an order valued at £14 million 
for 15 One Elevens for his shorter domestic 
routes. 

To American, which usually buys aircraft 
by the gross, there might seem a touch of 
caution about an order of this size, since the 
line needs 40 small jets. But for the One 
Eleven, and for the entire British aircraft 
industry, k is nothing short of a triumph 
and a justly deserved one. And k is more 
than just a sales triumph. BAC’s customers 
up to now have been small; the discipline 
of working under the supervision of engi¬ 
neers from a big client like American is what 
the One Eleven needs to turn it from just 
another good aeroplane into a possible 
classic world-beater. An experienced air¬ 
line can bring as much to the design of an 
aircraft as it takes. 
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's Break-Through 

The prejudice against foreign built air¬ 
craft in the United States is disappearing 
because, frankly, the quality and service 
behind forrign-buik aircraft is improving. 
United Air Lines, which is even bigger than 
American, flies French Caravelles and those 
British Viscounts acquired when it took 
over Capital Airlines and which, until it 
flew them, United had intended to scrap. 
TWA would have bought Caravelles had k 
been able to raise the money at the time. 
But there was not then an almost identical 
American competitor on the market. There 
is now. What airlines in the United States 
and the world at large will note is that when 
General Smith had a straight choice between 
a good American and a good British design, 
he chose the British. It is a little cheaper, 
and will be delivered a little earlier than the 
Douglas DC 9 would have been, but the 
hope is that American chose it because it 
was the better of the two. The potential 
market for medium jets has been put as 
high as 1,000 ; BAC now has orders for 60 
One Elevens, none of them for the British 
air corporations. The company complained 
as recently as last week that the bad press 
of some of its more dubious aircraft hurt 
sales abroad. Is it now going to suggest 
that the consistently good press given to 
the One Eleven—because it was a good air¬ 
craft—caused the sale to American? 


SULPHUR 

In The Public Interest 

B y finding that the agreements between 
members of the National Sulphuric 
Acid Association were not against the 


Britain’s Exports of Electrical Equipment— 



■i 


1962 

£mn. 

'99-7 Power plant and indu* 
trial machinery. 

66 0 Radio and electronic 
equipment. 

34*5 Domestic appliances. 

25-8 Telegraph and tele¬ 
phone apparatus. 

24-8 Cables and wires. 

19-9 Electric traction and 
equipment for vehicles. 

14*3 Instru ments and 
meters, etc. 

11-7 Batteries and accumu¬ 
lators. 

7*0 Lighting fittings and 
accessories. 

28*9 Other electrical goods. 


1968 


In the last few years Britain’s electrical imports 
have risen much faster than exports ; radio, elec¬ 
tronic and telecommunications equipment have led 
the growth on both sides of the account. Among 
domestic appliances, trade m refrigerators has 
declined, but exports of washing machines last 
year reached the record figure of £11.6 million. 

Commonwealth countries took 42 per cent of all 
overseas sales of British electrical goods last year. 
The common market took 15 per cent of exports 
and provided 38 per cent of imports. 


•and Imports 


1962 
£ mn. 
69 
27 6 
12 9 
8 5 
5 7 
3*4 
2 3 
_ 23 2 
mt 1962 



Tapi recordors, reproducers, etc. 
Other radio and electronic equipment. 
Power plant and industrial machinery. 
Domestic appliances. 

Instruments and meters. 

Electric equipment for vehicles. 
Lighting appliances and fittings. 

Other electrical goods. 
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public interest, the Restrictive Practices 
Court last week recognised that, some¬ 
times, the only way to beat a cartel is to 
form another one. The restrictions in this 
agreement related to an arrangement by 
which member* of the NSAA order their 
sulphur for acid-making through a buying 
pool. This enables them to present a united 
front to the sulphur manufacturers, domi¬ 
nated by Sulexco, an export cartel of which 
the largest American manufacturers are 
members, and which last year accounted for 
a half of the world’s sulphur production. 
Sulexco has not hesitated in the past to use 
this dominance to force unreasonable terms 
on its customers. The court cited the $3 a 
ton premium that it charged until 1954 on 
exports as an example of this. In 1961, the 
NSAA was able to resist a demand from 
Sulexco for a $3 increase, from $28 to $31 
a ton, and obtained a price of $29.50. 

Circumstances were on the NSAA's side. 
Since 1954, a shortage of sulphur has be¬ 
come a glut. In 1954, American sulphur, 
mined by the Frasch process, provided 
virtually all the world’s requirements of 
elemental sulphur. By 1956 the $3 pre¬ 
mium had disappeared, probably as a result 
of competition from mines opened in 
Mexico, and which the NSAA had en¬ 
couraged with large orders—something that 
individual manufacturers would have been 
unable, and probably too frightened, to do. 
France and Canada have also entered the 
market, with “ recovery ” sulphur made in 
the course of refining natural gas. The num¬ 
ber of different suppliers* has greatly 
strengthened the NSAA’s hand (although 
when Sulexco tried to push the price up in 
1961 the NSAA found the Mexicans and 
French reluctant to negotiate). And the 
surpluses piling up in all manufacturing 
countries make it even stronger. 

But the situation will only last a few more 
years. By 1970, surplus capacity will prob¬ 
ably have been mopped up and Frasch 
producers, which have been operating at 
60 per cent capacity, may have to enlarge 
capacity. However, in the course of a 
Grand Jury enquiry into the American 
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fertiliser industry, the sulphur producers 
are being looked at* Even though, as a 
foreign company, Sulexco was unable to 
give evidence in its defence before the 
Restrictive Practices court, the British 
judgment could prove an embarrassment. 


discount selling 

Saving Through the Post 

T here is one branch of retailing that 
shuns publicity. Firms which make it 
their business to sell goods for less than 
the manufacturer’s set price have a natural 
desire to avoid attracting attention to opera¬ 
tions that arouse the ire of the retailers and 
are considered by them to deserve action 
by the manufacturer. So most of them 
operate on a club basis, relying for their 
membership on personal recommendation, 
or advertise discreetly in professional jour¬ 
nals. For these firms are the generalised 
equivalents of the buying clubs that 
proliferate in organisations like the civil 
service (though the latter- mostly allow 
members to get discounts only in shops) 
and are aimed at the price-conscious 
professional classes—who have the inci¬ 
dental attraction of being good payers on 
credit. Furniture, carpets, domestic 
appliances, cameras, typewriters, car 
accessories and even cars themselves are 
the sort of goods that these firms sell— 
mostly by mail, with little if any showroom 
space of their own. 

What they are really offering is a mail 
order service, mostly in branded goods, with 
the appeal of cut prices. Ten to fifteen per 
cent off the list price is normal, though on 
cars the discount is 5 to 7J per cent. 
Generally a firm will tend to specialise in 
a few products, but as they grow and the 
idea of discount selling becomes more 
respectable they are able to widen their 
range. But furniture, cameras and type¬ 
writers still seem to have a special appeal. 
But they arc still small firms : a turnover 
of £250,000 a year is good by their 
standards. 

Being small may be one reason for their 
survival, helped by their unobtrusivencss— 
no one retailer can really claim that he has 
been hurt by them. But they do rely on 
manufacturers for much of their supplies, 
wholesalers—or, with cars, a retail dealer— 
supplying the rest. The fact is that most 
manufacturers no longer care whether resale 
price maintenance is obeyed—and with 
furniture or carpets it is already weak or 
non-existent. If a maker takes a strong line 
on price maintenance, as Morphy-Richards 
does, the discounters may stop offering his 
goods; but they claim to be able to offer 
most makes. To protect the dealers, cars 
arc sold differently from other goods: the 
customer goes to the discount company’s 
selected agent, buys the car normally, then 
gets the discount from the company. 

These firms are able to operate because 
they can sell goods more cheaply than the 
shops. They rarely hold stocks and their 
6taffs can be small : buyers have to make up 


their minds what they want before they 
place an order, either by studying manu¬ 
facturers’ catalogues or by looking m shops. 
Retailers might have some justification for 
thinking that they are parasitical. But where 
the retail margin is 50 to 100 per cent, as it 
is with furniture, they can hardly be sur¬ 
prised if they find themselves being under¬ 
cut. Selling without showing is unlikely to 
become a mass medium, but it does serve 
a useful role in helping to ginger up the 
retail trade and speeding the erosion of 
resale price maintenance. 

PROTECTION OF DEPOSITORS 

What is Advertising? 

B etween now and October 10th, when 
the Protection of Depositors Act comes 
into force, a good many bankers and 
finance house executives, and a sprinkling 
of property tycoons, have got to decide 
whether or not their own particular com¬ 
panies come within the Act’s purview. It 
is not going to be easy, since the answer 
lies in a careful calculation of just what the 
Board of Trade means by advertising for 
deposits. The Act defines advertising as 
“ every form of advertising, whether m a 
publication or by the display of notices or 
by means of circulars or other documents 
or an exhibition of photographs or cinemato¬ 
graph films, or by way of sound broadcast¬ 
ing or television ” and any notice which 
“ contains information calculated to lead 
directly or indirectly to the deposit of money 
by the public shall be treated as an advertise¬ 
ment inviting the public to deposit money.” 

This is the widest possible definition of 
advertising, and it has produced consider¬ 
able apprehension. There are quite a num¬ 
ber of borderline cases where companies are 
not clear whether or not current practices 
amount to advertisements “inviting the pub¬ 
lic to deposit money.” A good many finance 
houses now use the telephone to collect 
funds from the merchant banks, institutions, 
and also from private customers. At the 
same time they will always quote deposit 
rates on an inquiry from the public, and 
dispatch a letter containing rates and terms 
for deposits. Is this advertising ? Some 
commentators have also suggested that the 
use of the name " banker ” or “ industrial 
banker ” by a company amounts to an in¬ 
direct invitation to make deposits. This 
argument has even been extended to include 
the appearance of the company’s name in 
the Bankers’ Almanac where alb the big 
finance houses are to be found. Interpre¬ 
tation of the Act on this scale would auto¬ 
matically include such well known and 
highly respectable banks as Wm. Brandts, 
Robert Fleming, Keyser Ullman, and Singer 
and Friedlander—banks that do not enjoy 
the privileges of Schedule 8 of the Com¬ 
panies Act and are not therefore auto¬ 
matically exempt from the Protection of 
Depositors Act. 

Had it been the Board of Trade’s 
original intention that the Act should be 
interpreted in this way, then it could have 
avoided all the problems of definition by 


including all deposit-taking institutions. 
However, the intention was to protect the 
public and not to sit on all companies alike. 
However, the ambiguity has arisen and only 
the Board of Trade can remove it. Two 
courses are open: either the Board must 
make known which of the borderline cases 
amount to advertising and whether the use 
of the word “ banker ” is advertising, or it 
must publish a new list of companies which, 
while not enjoying the privilege of being 
able to conceal their profits in the same way 
as the Schedule 8 companies, Will be 
exempt from the Protection of Depositors 
Act. 

PETROL MARKETING 

Competition Worries 
Price-cutters 

he cut-price petrol business is becoming 
more competitive and less profitable. 
Not only has the cut of lid. a gallon in Ihe 
price of premium grades that Shell-Mex and 
BP originated forced down the prices of the 
independent marketers, who have had no 
matching reduction in the wholesale prices 
that most of them pay the majors that 
supply them, but the proliferation of 
operators in die business is bringing about 
intensified competition for sites. How long 
this will last depends on the success of the 
price cutters’ present search for alternative 
sources of supply of products. The profit 
has gone out of selling the majors’ petrol 
for less than the majors’ retail prices. If the 
independent operators cannot find alterna¬ 
tive suppliers on the continent, or the 
facilities they need to import the petrol, 
they will either go out of business slowly 
as the result of unprofitable operation, or 
suddenly when the contracts that govern 
their supplies run out. Then the companies 
that have managed to get adequate and 
cheap enough supplies into the country will 
find plenty of garages competing for their 
businesses, whereas the opposite is the case 
now. 

A company like Jet, owned by Continen¬ 
tal, has no problems about supplies though 
it is inevitably affected by lower prices—hit¬ 
ting both its profit margins and, perhaps, its 
sales. Its owner, Continental, is expected 
to begin selling at the majors’ level of price 
sooner or later. Of the other companies in 
the business, Isherwoods—VIP—imports 
some of its supplies, and a relative new¬ 
comer, Orbit, has just acquired a small ter¬ 
minal at Keadby, previously owned by 
Petrofina, and started importing too. It 
says it has a five-year contract with an inde¬ 
pendent continental refinery—believed to 
be an independent refinery at Gothenborg. 
Orbit at present claims to have 100 stations, 
divided between the south-east London area 
and Lancashire. Some of these stations, 
the company says, used to sell Jet petrol but 
have switched over because Orbit offered 
better terms; others come from the usual 
source, those whose contracts with the 
majors are expiring. Competition like this 
is not welcome in the present state of die 
business. 
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ATOMIC FUEL 

Japan Cannier than 
Scotland 

he Japanese appear to be driving a 
much harder bargain than the Scots 
with the Atomic Energy Authority for 
uranium to fuel their respective nuclear 
power stations: electricity consumers in 
Scotland (and for that matter, England) 
ought to ask why. After last week’s row 
about nuclear power costs, this is one item 
in the price of atomic electricity for which 
the Authority could fairly be accused of 
over-charging. There is no reason why 
electricity consumets should pay over the 
market price for their uranium fuel merely 
because the Authority, through no fault of 
its own, holds stocks bought at between 
$10 and $12 a pound while the current 
market price is $3. In the case of foreign 
customers like the Italians and Japanese, 
the Authority has cut the price that it 
quotes for manufactured fuel to reflect 
current uranium market values, which 
reduces the price of the made-up uranium 
by about £5,000 a ton, a substantial saving 
to customers who buy upwards of 200 tons 
at any one time. The Japanese have 
recently signed a long-term fuel contract 
with the Authority for a minimum of 10 
years and involving well over £10 million, 
for a highly complicated design of fuel for 
which the Authority is charging about 
£17,000 a ton—a price which takes into 
account the fact that the Japanese were 
able to show quotations for uranium ore at 
$3 a pound although the Authority is trying, 
not always successfully, to hold its export 
price at $5 a pound which it has recently 
agreed with Canada. 

Yet even at this low price, it pays the 
Authority to take a massive cut in the value 
of its stocks in order to increase the through¬ 
put at its Lancashire fuel factories and it 
emerges from the Japanese deal at $3 a 
pound and with a credit balance. Captive 
home customers get no such concessions. 
The Authority has tried, how hard one does 
not know, to get permission from the 
Treasury to take a once-and-for-all loss on 
its uranium stock, which is sufficient to meet 
10 years’ demand, and write it down to 
present market values. How hard have the 
electricity authorities tried ? The South of 
Scotland Electricity Board in particular has 
a strong case for arguing that it deserves 
some compensation for the worry and 
startling rise in costs at its Hunterston 
power station, at least some of which is the 
fault of the Authority. Yet SSEB will, 
unless very careful, find itself paying the 
full, historic cost for its uranium with 
manufactured fuel at £22,000 a ton, 
whereas a concession flow by the Authority 
could save it nearly £3 million on the 
initial 550 tons needed to get Hunterston 
started. It is odd that Sir Christopher 
Hifltdtt at the Generating Board, who is so 
ready to attack other aspects of atomic 
power costs never seems to have taken this 
one up either. 
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Seagrams Seeks Another 
Way In 

U ntil the actual announcement last 
week, the news that International 
Distillers and Vintners are to form a joint 
retail sales company with Distillers Corpora¬ 
tion Seagrams to market wines and spirits 
in Britain had been a well-kept secret. The 
new group will be powerfully backed and 
Seagrams will now have access to some 300 
retail outlets controlled by IDV. IDV 
itself, formed in April, 1962, by the merger 
of United Wine Traders with Gilbcys, con¬ 
trols some 40 subsidiary companies, includ¬ 
ing Justerini and Brooks, proprietors of the 
J & B Rare Scotch whisky which, with sales 
of over a million cases a year, is the leading 
Scotch brand on the American market. 
Justerini and Brooks is excluded from the 
Seagrams deal (presumably because of its 
close association with its New York agent, 
the independent Paddington Corporation); 
another subsidiary is also excluded, and 
most of the retail outlets involved were 
formerly part of the Gilbey group. 

Seagrams is the biggest distilling com¬ 
pany in the world, and this Montreal-based 
company is very much the personal crea¬ 
tion of its chairman Samuel Bronfman. It 
hopes to market through the new company 
a range of Canadian and American whis¬ 
kies (a hit at Hiram Walker s Canadian 
Club), as well as Myers’ and Captain Mor¬ 
gan rums, Mumm champagne, Noilly Prat 
vermouth, and other spirits and wines from 
within the vast empire. The company has 
been in the Scotch whisky business since 
1936 (with the de luxe Chivas Regal), but 
its real sales effort in Britain began only 
in 1956 after it had got hold of a large slice 
of Jamaican rum production. Despite big 
advertising expenditure, and the acquisition 
of several more wine and spirit merchants, 
the results of this individual attempt to 
break into the British market were dis¬ 
appointing, and the link-up with IDV looks 
a bit like a salvage operation. 

This is, perhaps, why the announcement 
—which offered no details of the ownership 
split or the price—had little effect on IDV 
shares, which rose a mere 3d. from 18s. 9d. 
and have since hardly moved. 

AIR FREIGHT 

A New Deal Coming 

S omeone spring-cleaning in the Ministry 
of Aviation must have discovered a 
working parry report submitted a year ago 
on the freight facilities that would be needed 
at London Airport during the next decade, 
dusted it off and decided to publish it this 
week. A lot has happened in that year. The 
airlines have experimented with one radi¬ 
cally new rate structure offering big 
concessions for bulk consignments, found 
that it was largely being used by freight 
consolidators for their own profit, without 
passing on any of the savings to die actual 
owners of the freight, and changed it for 
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a new structure. This one, they hope, really 
will bring bulk freight into the air— 
although Seaboard World Airlines, which is 
exclusively a freight carrier, thinks that the 
rates are still 15 per cent too high to be 
genuinely competitive with sea rates. 

Nevertheless, Pan American has had no 
qualms about finding reasonable nightly 
loads for jet freighters capable of holding 
more than 50 tons of cargo and BOAC ha§ 
just signed an agreement to share space with 
Seaboard on what is virtually a daily freight 
service, using Seaboard’s 40-ton capacity, 
tail-loading freighters. The concept of air 
freight as a make-weight to passengers is 
giving way to the high-speed, highly 
mechanised cargo aircraft scheduled to meet 
the requirements of shippers. PAA leaves 
London at 2 a.m. in the morning, late 
enough to catch the night lorries from the 
north, even though to comply with noise 
requirements this means leaving London 
almost fuelless (so as to climb much more 
quickly) and filling up at Shannon for the 
Atlantic crossing. 

Would the working party have altered its 
estimates greatly if it had been able to 
take these developments into account ? 
Appointed in 1961, it could only calculate 
that air freight traffic through Heathrow 
might rise from 100,000 tons in i960, 
before the airlines’ freight drive had begdn, 
to 550,000 tens in 1970. It foresaw that 
probably two-thirds of this would arrive in 
special freighters, and need 6oo,coo square 
feet of warehousing, or twice as much as 
was previously expected ; this ought to be 
built on one of the maintenance areas where 
there is room for expansion, and not in the 
cramped Central Area as planned. Airlines 
will argue about this, as they will argue 
about the suggestion that they should all 
use one warehouse owned and operated bv 
a jointly-owned company. What the 
Ministry needs to bear in mind is that if 
this working party found that earlier esti¬ 
mates made as recently as 1957 were wrong 
by a factor or two, its own recommenda¬ 
tions, based on 1960 traffic figures, will also 
have to be carefully scrutinised lest the same 
margin of cirur creeps into them tco. 

PAPER 

Soft and Low 

W ithin the same fortnight both the 
Peter Dixon Group, of paper pro¬ 
ducers and converters, and Associated 
Tissues, a subsidiary of Wiggins Teape and 
Smith and Nephew, have announced plans 
to bring out a range of soft tissues. Dixon’s 
entering the market “cold,” will tempt 
women, its main customers, with elaborate 
packs and pretty colours. (Even the men’s 
tissues are aimed at women.) The grocers, 
hardly less important, are being wooed with 
talk of a £2$ million promotion campaign 
and encouraged with threats to price 
cutters. Associated Tissues is less vocal 
about its plans, probably because it, or 
Wiggins Teape before it, has been selling 
tissues for some time. However, a large 
part of its sales have been to other con- 





There are millions of new customers 
with increased spending power in the 
rapidly expanding markets of East, 
Central and South Africa. To reach them, 
there are many things you will want to 
know about. . . tariffs, populations, 
climates, power, income, consumer 
demand. 

All the information you need is yours 
for the asking at any of the London 
branches of the Standard Bank-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 
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217 years from now 
Drambuie will still be the same 

In 217 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2180 — we promise you that. 

The fact is, we CANT change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
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There is nothing like it. There cannot be. 
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today. Drink a toast to 2180 when your heirs will still be 
enjoying this exquisite liqueur. 
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verters and, in an increasingly competitive 
market^ it is anxious to develop its own 
brand, Velvet Crepe. 

In the last few years the tide of affluence 
has swept soft tissues into many places, and 
has provided a welcome growth point in the 
unhappy paper industry. Sales have risen 
by two-and-a-half times since i960, to 
about £21 million a year. Most of this 
increase has been in toilet rolls although, 
surprisingly, not entirely at the expense of 
the existing “ hard ” rolls of which the 
volume of sales has remained steady, 
although value has fallen. The soft rolls 
now account for 60 per cent of the value 
of sales (compared with 40 per cent in 
i960) but, being a more expensive product, 
rather less than half the volume. In 
another five years the share is expected to 
be 80 per cent, of sales that will have 
increased by perhaps 40 per cent. And 
the manufacturers look to America, where 
virtually everything is soft, as an example 
of what can be achieved. 

Most of the hard work has been done by 
the two big brand manufacturers: Bowater- 
Scott with Scotties and Andrex, and 
Kimberley-Clark (one-third Reed Paper) 
with Kleenex and Delsey. A host of others 
convert tissue bought from British mills or 
imported. (Among these are some of the 
producers of the “hard” rolls, but not, 
until last week. Bronco, which is owned by 
Dixon.) The number of brands has made 
it easy for supermarkets to use toilet rolls 
and tissues as “loss leaders,” so much so 
that the public regards giant reductions as 
the proper price. Dixon’s attempt to stop 
the slide and at the same time launch a new 
brand seems doomed: it could hardly 
choose a more effective way of sinking the 
venture than by refusing to supply the price 
cutters whom others are only too happy to 
supply. 

FARM CHEMICALS 

Giving Credit 

B ecause so much publicity has been 
given to the effect of farm chemicals 
on wild life, it is only fair that farmers and 
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the Ministry of Agriculture should both get 
credit in cases where they do something 
about it. Two years ago, the Ministry asked 
farmers and merchants to stop dressing 
spring-sown com (when there was not much 
other food about) with the range of new, 
horribly effective chemicals that were 
slaughtering birds in their hundreds; * The 
fanners held off, the bird deaths dropped 
spectacularly and it was decided to con¬ 
tinue the experiment during the 1962-63 
season with, the Ministry has recently 
reported, equally happy results. Arrange¬ 
ments for collecting dead birds, for 
systematically shooting samples of wood 
pigeons and trapping samples of small 
ammals on the ground for chemical analysis 
are now much better organised than when 
the campaign started. Apart from the 
farmers who wilfully use the chemicals, 
some unexplained residues in birds and 
small animals need further study but, 
in the main, the wholesale slaughter appears 
to have stopped. 


PROPERTY 

Hammersmith Heights 

A contract has been awarded for 
London’s biggest private develop¬ 
ment since the war, the 14 acres of shops 
and skyscrapers in the centre of Hammer¬ 
smith to be built for City Wall Properties 
by Tersons at a cost of £14 million. This 
is a mixed development, whose attractions 
are largely based on the outstanding com¬ 
munications of the area. One side of the 
site is Hanked by the Hammersmith flyover, 
which with the completion of the linking 
section of the M4 will lead to London 
airport in 15 minutes. Three underground 
lines and a bus terminal meet at this point 
—a substantial section of the site is owned 
by London Transport, whose engineers are 
co-operating with the developers in the re¬ 
designing of the bus station which will form 
part of the new‘Scheme (the existing bus 
garage will move to another City Wall site). 
About three-quarters of a mile further in, a 


WHAT "C” LICENCES 
CARRY 

“C" licence operators account 
for 85 per cent of the goods 
vehicles on British roads, but 
they carry only half the traffic. This 
is explained by 70 per cent of "C" 
licence vehicles being of under 
two tons unladen weight, and so 
of the size used mostly for local 
deliveries. Only six per cent of 
"A" licence vehicles are of this 
size. But the >( C H licence fleet 
grew fastest between 1958 and 
1062 In lorries of over three tons, 
where It now forms two-thirds of 
the total. 
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north-south urban motorway will eventually 
run. 

The entire site will be covered by a two- 
tiered podium from which rise seven tower 
blocks—the highest a 33-floor hotel. A 
total of 1,539,000 square feet will be pro¬ 
vided, of which nearly half (including the 
hotel) is to be residential. One of the 
towers will provide 215,000 square feet of 
office space, and the remaining five towers 
will be flats and maisonettes. All of these, 
however, will be public housing V the local 
authorities will rent the necessary “air 
space ” above the podium and either pay 
for the building themselves or rent from 
City Wall. 

The main profit to the developers is 
hoped to come from the half-million square 
feet of shops (including a department store) 
that will occupy the podium along with 
restaurants, a bowling alley and other 
amenities (including erdthes). These will 
all be on the upper half of the podium; at 
ground floor and basement level there will 
be parking for 2,000 vehicles, the bus 
station ana access to the underground rail¬ 
way—the whole to be air-conditioned. No 
rents or parking charges are as yet quoted, 
but the hope is that the strategic position 
will encourage commuters from the west 
to make this a point where they swap from 
car to public transport, and their wives, to 
use it as a satisfactory and more readily 
accessible substitute for Kensington High 
Street. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Feilden Report on Engineering 
Design has been published this Friday by 
the department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. It makes a variety of recommen¬ 
dations to improve the status of the engin¬ 
eering profession in Britain, to encourage 
more engineers to go into design, and to 
reorganise the training of professional engin¬ 
eers to put more emphasis on design. 


A new company to finance exports and 
look after all credit collections is being 
formed by the District Bank, Guinness 
Mahon and Manufacturers International 
Banking Corporation, called the Commer¬ 
cial Export Credit Company. It will 
finance amounts between £10,000 and 
£100,000 for terms usually between one 
and a half and three years. 


Production of plastics in Britain in the 
first quarter of tne year was 15 per cent 
higher than in the same period in 1962. 
Thermoplastics as visual showed the highest 
rate of growth: 20 per cent compared with 
the 5 per cent increase in production of 
thermosetting resins. Much of the growth 
was supplied by polyolefines, up by 17 per 
cent, although both pvc and polystyrene 
production increased more steeply. 
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THE ECONOMIES 

Still Growing 


I ndustrial production in the common 
market continued to recover from the 
winter slowdown during April, according to 
the European Economic Commission ; but 
the course of output varied from country to 
country. In France and in Italy the com¬ 
mission thinks that there were significant 
rises; private consumption expenditure— 
and prices—are still rising quite rapidly in 
both countries. In the other countries 
(apart from Luxemburg which depends to 
a large extent on steel exports and benefited 
from a slight upturn in the world steel 
trade) there was no real increase ; consumer 
demand in Germany, Belgium and the 
Netherlands has been slackening off with¬ 
out any offsetting recovery in fixed invest¬ 
ment. 

Unemployment has begun to fall again in 
all the common market countries, though 
in France and Germany it remains higher 
than a year ago. In Germany the recent 
slight easing in pressure on the labour 
market seemed by May to have ceased, 
though the German government is more 
confident now that the surge of wage claims 
and agreements that has- affected its costs 


over the last twelve months seems now to 
have moderated. In Paris last week at 
meetings of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, represen¬ 
tatives of France and Italy seemed to be 
the most concerned about internal inflation. 

Continental representatives in Paris were 
aware of the potential contradictions be¬ 
tween the policies of restraint to which this 
inflation is forcing them and the general 
slackening of the trend of growth in their 
economies. But most of them still felt chat 
their restraints are not yet preventing a still 
healthy upward trend; the Continental 
economies have considerably smaller pro¬ 
portions of slack capacity than Britain or the 
United States, and do not feel that any anti- 
inflationary measures they have taken are 
adding yet much to this. If the series of 
measures since taken to correct the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments—which Mr Roosa 
apparently outlined in broad outline at these 
meetings—should prove insufficiently selec¬ 
tive in its effects, and have any generally 
restrictive effect upon the American 
economy, and its imports, their assess¬ 
ments might alter. 


AMERICA'S DISCOUNT RATE 

Europe’s 

T he rise in the New York bill rate over 
the past weeks, and the evidence of 
Mr Dillon and Mr Roosa to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, left 
Europe in no doubt that a rise in the US 
discount rate was in the offing—but in no 
way was it prepared for the far reaching 
innovations announced by President 
Kennedy on Thursday and reported 
here on page 275. Europe, forewarned, 
took the rise in the US discount rate by ] 
per cent to 3} per cent on Tuesday well 
within its stride ; the reaction to the Presi¬ 
dent’s address, which was ending as The 
Economist went to press, may not be so 
calm. 

The rise in the Belgian rate on Wednes¬ 
day from 3i to 4 per cent was said to be 
no more than “ pure coincidence.” 

On the continental foreign exchange 
markets the dollar was fractionally firmer 
after the rise in the discount rate, but 
remained on the floor in Paris. In London 
the pound opened a little lower against the 
dollar on Wednesday, but soon recovered to 
close unchanged on the day at 2.80 A follow¬ 
ing the publication of the trade figures. 


Reaction 

Forward rates remained virtually unchanged 
and the covered arbitrage margin between 
the New York and London Treasury bill 
rates remains at nearly i per cent in 
London’s favour. In general, few operators 
contemplate moving funds unless a clear 
} per cent margin is showing, and although 
the New York bill rate will probably rise 
again next week it is unlikely to rise by 
enough to swing the covered arbitrage mar¬ 
gin substantially in favour of New York. 

The only sharp reaction in the galaxy of 
European interest rates was, understand¬ 
ably, in the Euro-dollar rate, which rose by 
an i per cent on the day to 34-4} per cent. 
The Euro-sterling rates in Paris and the 
local authority rates in London both re¬ 
mained unchanged at 4^ per 'em for a three 
months* deposit, so that the covered arbi¬ 
trage relationships between these two rates 
and the Euro-dollar rate are now more or 
less neutral. The unknown in the equation 
at the moment is just what effect the raising 
of the interest rate ceiling in New York to 
4 per cent on 90-day to one-year time 
deposits will have on the London Euro¬ 
dollar market. 


IATA 

Putting Huinpty Dumpty 
Together 

I t has been raining fairly consistently in 
Ottawa while the governments that 
demolished the International Air Transport 
Association so effectively at their furious air 
fares meetings in London in the spring have 
debated how to patch the pieces together 
again. By contrast, all was sweetness and 
light within the conference room. This 
unexpected and slightly unnatural amity 
seems to have been obtained by concen¬ 
trating on the lesser of the two issues over 
which governments had such a row in 
London and ignoring by tacit consent the 
greater and more wounding, for the dele¬ 
gates were mortally afraid that if they finally 
buried IATA, they might have to negotiate 
fares themselves. 

The lesser issue was this: airlines had 
agreed on a new level of fares last October, 
but the US Civil Aeronautics Board did not 
make its decision to reject them known until 
two weeks before the new fares were due to 
take effect. In the resulting confusion, 
tempers were lost, and when they calmed 
again the aviation agencies of Britain and 
Western Europe began to look more ration¬ 
ally at why the CAB’s decision came so late 
(not why it took the form it took). As one 
group of bureaucrats to another, they began 
to sympathise with the CAB’s lack of close 
and informal contact with American airlines 
that they enjoy with their own nationalised 
airlines. They began to see the opportuni¬ 
ties open to the American carriers to play 
off CAB against IATA; wrath for their 
fellow bureaucrats across the Atlantic gave 
way to fellow sympathy. The director 
general of IATA has found himself facing 
an almost unanimous phalanx of government 
representatives ordering him to cut IATA’s 
red tape, so that information that must move 
through the M proper channels ” before the 
American or Canadian governments can act 
on it, can travel faster than it has been doing 
in recent years. Suggestions for radical 
changes in IATA’s own constitution have 
been quietly dropped, or so it seemed when 
this issue of The Economist went to press. 

What is it likely to have achieved? 
Simply this, that when the CAB next 
decides to overturn a decision agreed by air¬ 
lines at IATA, it will give rather longer 
notice. The greater issue over which the 
governments split, the need to find a single 
fare for airlines with widely differing levels 
of cost, still bobs like a giant iceberg beneath 
the surface. Governments must hope that 
by skilful navigation they will be able to 
avoid this hazard, but the only solution open 
for those with loss-making airlines is to bring 
costs down and efficiency up, until these are 
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closer in line with that of the American 
carriers. For anyone who thinks that the 
CAB has changed its advocacy of lower 
fares had better think again. Humpty 
Dumpty’s wounds have been bandaged very 
prettily at Ottawa, which is not the same 
thing as saying that beneath all th*t 
strapping they have hcalvdi 


GERMAN STEEL 

More Delays in 
Recartelisation? 

Diissehlorf 

N October 29, 1958 the High 

Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community in Luxemburg received an 
application from August-Thyssen-Hiittc 
AG, one of the two big successor com¬ 
panies of the old Thyssen combine and one 
of the giants of German steel production, 
to take over the majority of shares of 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr AG, the other big 
Thyssen heir. This operation would have 
cancelled one of the few relics of the 
decartelisation policy that the Allies tried 
to put through in Germany after the war 
and which, in the long run, has had few 
lasting results. The application aroused, 
moreover, the latent distrust of all the 
other five countries in ECSC of potential 
domination by the steel magnates of the 
Ruhr; it is no wonder that it met with 
strong resistance in Luxemburg. The High 
Authority stressed Article 66 of the ECSC 
treaty, aimed at preventing concentrations 
of economic power to restrain competition 
in the steel and coal market. So in spring 
i960 August Thyssen Hiitte withdrew its 
application, because the High Authority 
had made consent dependent upon four 
conditions:-sale of its share of the Handcls- 
union, August Thyssen’s steel sales 
organisation, reduction of its share of the 
Raaselstein steel-works at Andemach on 
the Rhine, sale of its share of Hiittenwerkc 
Siegerland AG, and last but not least con¬ 
cession of a veto power to the High 
Authority over all further investments of 
such a reunited Thyssen group. 

This last condition was utterly unaccept¬ 
able to the companies; but the first two 
points were, in the meantime, settled to 
August Thyssen’s satisfaction, and the third 
by a compromise that replaced Thyssen’s 
share in the Hiittenwerke Siegerland 
(which was spjd to another grdtip; bya 
long-term delivery contract for steel from 
that firm. So in May last year August 
Thyssen Hiitte made a new application for 
the take-over. Ten days ago this applica¬ 
tion was formally granted by Luxemburg, 
but again only on two conditions: that no 
personal or institutional connections 
between the new group and any other steel 
producing or steel selling companies shall 
remain (and that the delivery contract with 
Hiittenwerke Siegerland should cease to be 
exclusive). 


Thyssen has been incensed by these two 
new conditions. It has pointed out that 
the whole structure of the European coal 
and steel market has been changing: 
Sidemar in France-Belgium-Luxemburg, 
Usinor in France, and Italsider in Italy 
are combinations that Luxemburg had 
approved, that had considerably expanded 
in recent years and that equal, or nearly 
equal, the combination that would arise 
from the amalgamation of ATH with 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr. The fact, however, 
that Luxemburg has in principle granted 
the application but has made it dependent 
upon a condition deeply affecting the busi¬ 
ness activities of Thyssen has obliged the 
group to shift its argument from the field 
of general economic policy to the strictly 
legal field. These new conditions, ATH 
declares, seem to it an illegitimate infringe¬ 
ment upon a purely private business con¬ 
tract, bringing in a third company that has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the real 
matter, Thyssen’s application to take over 
a majority shareholding in Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr. The group, therefore, has 
announced its intention to bring the matter 
before the High Court of ECSC in 
Luxemburg. Now the lawyers will have 
the last word; but it is expected that 
between one and two years will pass till 
their final verdict, and the re-marriage of 
the two Thyssen heirs is in effect put off 
for this period. 


COMMODITIES 

Past the Peak 

T hf. sharp rise in commodity prices this 
year gave producers occasion less for 
rejoicing than for simple relief. Most of 
the increase was a recovery from the de¬ 
pressed levels of last year to more reason¬ 
able levels. This has been particularly true 
of food, for which The Economist index, 
after reaching its low point in August last 
year, rose by nearly 40 per cent in nine 
months. But if producers have been glad 
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to see the rise they have perhaps wished it 
might have been less sudden, and less easily 
turned back. For already prices scfcm to have 
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passed their peak and reports of generally 
good crops are having a depressing effect. 
The Canadians have reported exceptionally 
good conditions for wheat in Saskatchewan, 
yielding a crop 26 points up on last year, 
but in America it is likely to be less good 
and in Europe hardly good at all. On 
balance, prices are down and since, in the 
absence of an agreement between the gov¬ 
ernment and the producers, American 
plantings in 1964 will be higher than this 
year, there is little room for a rise. Coffee 
prices have declined from a peak in April 
and sugar, after the flurry that took spot 
prices to £101 in May, has settled back to a 
steadier £78. The sharpest decline has 
been seen in cocoa which, on excellent mid- 
crop reports from Ghana, slipped back from 
218s. a ton in May to 190s. earlier this 
month. But cocoa is the most erratic of all 
foodstuffs and the effect on the small crop 
of the recent heavy investment is bound to 
be marked. 

For quite different reasons, metal prices, 
even though more stable, are no more likely 
to rise. The effect last week on the Metal 
Exchange of the revision in American 
strategic stockpile policies was severe, and 
tin, lead and zme all lost ground. But even 
if there were no threat from America, any 
increase in prices would immediately attract 
the producers, particularly of lead, zinc and 
copper, who have been limiting production 
and increasing stocks; copper producers, 
moreover, have been buying to keep up 
prices. Under these conditions a sustained 
increase in prices seems most unlikely. But 
at least the production can be controlled 
and the metals left in the ground if the price 
is net right, which is more than other 
producers, dependent on the weather, ar¬ 
able to achieve. 

DANISH LAND LAWS 

Resounding No 

T he referendum on the new land acqui¬ 
sition laws held in Denmark at the 
end of last month at the request of the 
Opposition resulted in a resounding defeat 
for the Social Democrat and Radical 
coalition government. In a .referendum 
of this kind the constitution requires a 
majority of at least 30 per cent of the 
number of people entitled to vote to over¬ 
ride a parliamentary decision, but this 
figure was exceeded with a wide jpargin to 
jparg aa regards all laws on which the 
people were asked to vote. Two of them, 
concerning extension of the pre-emptive 
rights of national and local government 
authorities, were defeated by a majority of 
around half a million votes: and die same 
fate met a law under which persons other 
than active farmers would not be endded 
to acquire agricultural property unless they 
took up residenc<*upon it. The fourth law, 
concerning limitation of the government 
liability to compensarion for land conser¬ 
vancy and game sanctuaries, was rejected by 
a small margin, 1,261,663 against and 
936,037 for. 
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New Zealand Develops New Markets 


Wellington 

kw Zealand was understandably relieved when Britain was 
excluded from the common market; this provided a breathing 
space in which to re-orientate its trade. New Zealand’s problem is 
how to make the most of the opportunity. The emphasis of last 
week’s budget was on the need to increase the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves and to develop new overseas markets; and 
although the budget stimulus may prove modest, the government 
is at least aware of the problem that it faces. It has avoided that 
recurrent pitfall of New Zealand politics, of presenting a budget 
that suits an election year rather than the needs of the economy. 

Tax concessions include a cut in personal income tgx by doubling 
the present five per cent rebate, special allowances and rebates to 
encourage farmers to develop marginal land as well as existing 
farms, and an extension for one year of the present special depre¬ 
ciation allowance for firms. Mr Lake, the Minister of Finance, 
estimated that the total taxation cuts would represent £7 million 
in a full year, which is exactly half the concessions he gave last 
year and brings the total tax cuts in the three years of the govern¬ 
ment’s term to £26 million. He indicated that the government 
will later put up proposals for an export credit insurance corpora¬ 
tion and further tax concessions for exporters. 

The tax concessions to farmers and the incentives promised to 
exporters emphasise New Zealand’s changed situation in the face 
of threats to its traditional lamb and dairy products markets in 
the United Kingdom. In fact, the search for new markets began 
as long ago as 1954, when bulk purchase trading between the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand finally ended. In that year 
67 per cent of New Zealand’s exports went to Britain. By last 
year this proportion had been cut to 49 per cent, and the indica¬ 
tions are that this year it will be lower still. 


New Zealand docs not enjoy this change, and it is understand-: 
ably apprehensive about how much further the process may pro¬ 
ceed. For though it is having considerable success in selling 
pre-cut beef, ewe mutton, milk powders and casein in new markets, 
it still sells 90 per cent of its dairy products exports and 85 per 
cent of its lamb and mutton in the United Kingdom. 

Last month, the government organised a National Development 
Conference at which the emphasis was unrelievedty and urgently 
upon the need for more production, new markets and Improved 
export promotion. The New Zealand Dairy Products Marketing 
Board has established milk re-combining plants in Singapore and 
Hongkong and joined a partnership to establish another one in 
Mauritius. It is now proposing to set up factories in Barbados 
and Thailand to manufacture condensed milk, using New Zealand 
milk solids. 

The results achieved in some of these new markets have been 
considerable. Last year, in a dairy products export cheque of 
£77.4 million, nearly £12 million came from sales in markets 
other than the United Kingdom. This is a rise of 50 per cent over 
the past four years. And meat exporters have achieved even more. 
Last year they sold 95 per cent of New Zealand’s export beef and 
65 per cent of its ewe mutton in markets outside Britain, and estab¬ 
lished small North American markets for lamb. In ally the 
country’s exporters sold 42 per cent by value of all their meat in 
other than British markets. Apart from North America* to which 
it is selling most of its beef, New Zealand is pinning most of its 
hopes on the developing of a meat market in Japan. Last year it 
sold Japan 82 per cent of that country’s total meat imports. But 
it still finds that the capacity of the Japanese market is limited to 
low-priced mutton and does not extend to lamb. 



Ships to Save India Foreign Exchange 


Calcutta 

T ndia will be in the market for some 
** 200,000 tons of shipping between now 

and the end of its third five year plan, in 
addition to 146,000 ions that were being 
built to its orders at the beginning of this 
year. This would bring total tonnage 
under the Indian flag, after allowing for 
replacements, to about 1.4 million tons by 
1966, a rise of 500,000 tons in five years, 
'fhe Government is urging shipping com¬ 
panies to take advantage of the low prices 
and attractive credit terms that the world’s 
underemployed shipyards are currently 
offering. 

For its part, the Government is granting 
large loans out of its shipping develop¬ 
ment fund, some £25 million having been 
paid over since 1959 to facilitate the pur¬ 
chase of new ships. One company alone 
has received £15 million out of this total, 
which caused quite a rumpus at the time. 
Loans apart, the 25 per cent limit on 
foreign participation in shipping enter¬ 
prises has been raised to 40 per cent to 
quicken the pace of progress. 

Expansion of Indian-fiag shipping has 
acquired this urgency because of the grave 
balance of payments situation. The deficit 


in current invisibles has heightened con¬ 
cern about the foreign exchange cost of 
freight. Of the £110 million that India 
annually spends on freight, less than £22 
million is earned by Indian carriers. 

A sizeable part of the future expansion 
of India’s foreign trade will have to be in 
bulk commodities. Iron ore exports are 
scheduled to go up from the present level 
of 3.5 million tons to 10 million tons in 
the next three years. Oil imports will 
rise from 7.5 million tons to 10 million 
tons over the same period ; and there is 
some likelihood that coal may also have 
to be imported to feed the proposed sea¬ 
board steel plants. Sugar exports are 
rising and may stabilise at the level of 
500,000 tons a year. It is these prospects 
that account for the special drive to add 
to tramp tonnage. Until its acquisitions 
of the past few months, India had just 
one solitary 20,000-ton tanker and six dry 
cargo vessels—a total Indian-fiag capacity 
of no more than 50,000 tons. 

The Government-owned Shipping 
Corporation has announced that it pro¬ 
poses to acquire a 60,000-ton super tanker, 
in addition to a 33,600-ton tanker already 


under construction. A private company 
is purchasing eight 20,000-ton bulk car¬ 
riers from Japan, two of which have been 
delivered. A firm in Goa has made 
arrangements for acquiring a 32,000-ton 
tanker from a West Gorman shipyard. 

Apart from these vessels, India needs 
others in the 6,000-8,000 tons range to ply 
along her 3,000-mile long coastline. 
Acquisition of new tonnage for the coastal 
trade is most difficult, because foreign 
exchange for this has to be found by the 
Government from its own resources. This 
has proved a big hurdle so far, although 
there is a recurring drain on foreign 
exchange for chartering vessels to relieve 
the acute shortage of carrying capacity. 
Earlier plans had envisaged building some 
vessels at India’s only shipping yard, at 
Vishakapatnam, but its capacity is solidly 
booked for the next few years. 

Some effort was made to obtain a line 
of credit for buying coastal vessels abroad, 
but this was unsuccessful. The alternative 
of buying from rupee payment countries 
such as Yugoslavia and Rumania does not 
attract Indian shipowners, presumably 
because of high prices. India has little 
option but to rely on picking up second¬ 
hand vessels on the cheap. One company 
has bought five ships totalling 53,000 tons 
from a British line, and morp such pur¬ 
chases are in the offing. 



28 8 

This vigorous “No” of the Danish 
people to the laws passed by parliament— 
admittedly with a bare majority—had not 
been expected. Prospects that the opposi¬ 
tion parties could attain the majority 
required by the constitution did not 
appear very bright. In the i960 general 
election these parties had won only 33 per 
cent of the votes of the total electorate, 
and even in the referendum, they prob¬ 
ably depended partly on the support of 
other parties’ adherents. A small turnout 
at the booths might ruin their chances of a 
30 per cent majority. The aims of these 
laws were accepted by most people. They 
had originally been brought up in order to 
safeguard Danish interests in the event of 
entry into the common market, to ensure 
the availability of building sites in urban 
areas and to prevent land speculation. One 
explanation of the surprising outcome of 
the referendum is that the main truants 
among the electorate were found in the 
cities, where the government has its 
strongest support. Total votes numbered 
72 per cent of the electorate, but in Copen¬ 
hagen the figure was only about 66 per 
cent. 

Through the campaign that preceded it, 
this referendum came to have a far wider 
significance than had been foreseen. What 
the opposition had chiefly argued was that 
the new laws would become an instrument 
for state control and would open the way 
for a “ socialistic transformation of society.” 
For many Danes the question at issue was 
therefore not the laws as such, but a Yes or 
No to increased socialisation. In this light, 
the outcome of the referendum may be seen 
as a serious setback to socialism. But it 
must not be forgotten that a very large 
number of property owners was involved, 
namely farmers and small house owners. 
Had the issue concerned producer units 
with a less widespread ownership, the 
result might have been different. How¬ 
ever this may be, the Danish Government 
has had a hint that it cannot ignore. The 
next step in the drama will be an attempt 
to bring together the opposing factions by 
way of negotiation. Negotiations over a 
modified version of the laws have been 
accepted by the main opposition parties, 
and the question of new elections can 
hardly come up before these have been 
completed. 


CARS FOR MEXICO 


Isabella Emigrates 

Diisseldorf 

t is now four months since the first news 
came that the Mexican motor company 
Impulsora Automotriz Mexicana in Mexico 
Gty had hired about fifty engineers and 
foremen from the former Borgward Works 
in Bremen by means .of its German sub¬ 
sidiary, the Bremen Automobil GmbH, for 
periods from nine months to three years. 
They are to work in Imptdsora’s newly 
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planned motor car factory in Monterrey in 
the north of Mexico. 

Not only the men, but also a great part 
of the machinery and installations of Borg¬ 
ward have been bought up by Impulsora for 
a price of, allegedly, £8 million. They are 
to be shipped across the ocean, and the 
shipment has already begun. 

Now some more details are available 
about the intentions of the Mexican 
company which so boldly profited from 
this misfortune in the German motor 
industry. At Monterrey the former Borg¬ 
ward cars “ Grosser Borgward ” and the 
famous “ Isabella ” are to be built again at 
the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a year. The 
company hopes to start production with the 
“ Grosser Borgward ” at the beginning of 
1964. 

According to Scnor Henrique Strauss, 
General Manager of Impulsora, the new 
works at Monterrey will employ about 2,500 
men. Naturally, at the beginning, produc¬ 
tion will be based to a great extent on pre¬ 
fabricated material from Bremen that is 
partly still lying around with Borgward’s 
former suppliers. Thereafter the Bremen 
Automobil GmbH will act as purchasing 
company for Impulsora. 

This is welcome news for Borgward’s 
creditors, who can perhaps hope for a some¬ 
what better quota of payment in the not yet 
completely finished process of liquidation 
of the bankrupt firm. It is also interesting 
news for Mexico, which so far has never 
ventured into national motor car production, 
though it has had assembly plants producing 
foreign cars. The Mexican government is 
allowing import duty exemption on com¬ 
ponents, and offering accelerated deprecia¬ 
tion facilities for companies setting up in 
motor manufacture. General Motors is 
likely to take advantage of these incentive 
arrangements, as well as the Mexican-owned 
company. Whatever one may think of the 
autarchic economics of starting one’s own 
production in a country so near the world’s 
greatest automotive producer, the reputation 
of the Borgward cars—nobody has ever 
contested that the old Karl Borgward in 
Bremen was as good as a car designer as 
he was inefficient as a businessman—should 
be a considerable help in establishing 
quality of Mexico’s home-made cars. 


AID INDIA 

Interest Waiver 

B efore the onc-day meeting of the Aid- 
India club in Washington on Thursday 
of this week Britain announced that it would 
waive the interest charges for the first seven 
years on its 1963-64 aid commitments to 
India and Pakistan. These commitments 
amount to £30 million for India and £8 
million for Pakistan, and the general effect 
of the waiver will be to reduce the interest 
cost of the loans from 5^ per cent to around 
2i to 3 per cent. This puts Britain in the 
same category as Canada, which at present 
provides half its aid as grants and the rest 
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on conventional terms, so that the average 
interest cost is around 2 } per cent. Ger¬ 
many makes two-thirds of its loans at 5i per 
cent and the remaining one-third at 3 per 
cent. The remaining members of the club 
—Japan, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
and Austria—all charge around 6 per cent 
for their loans. Originally Britain had made 
its interest waiver conditional on at least 
some of these other members taking the 
same action. Britain’s decision to move 
unilaterally may now shame the laggards 
into action. 


JAPANESE AIRCRAFT 

Small Wings 

Tokyo 

afan’s largest export trading houses are 
pooling their efforts to promote sales of 
the first postwar Japanese transport 
plane, the 300 mph, 60-passenger propeller- 
turbine YS-11, with a shortish range of 
about 600 miles. Upon the success—or 
failure—of these sales efforts will depend 
the future of Japan’s fledgeling aircraft in¬ 
dustry. Manufacturers are optimistic; 
several countries in southeast Asia are 
showing interest including the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand, and some coun¬ 
tries in Latin America and the Middle East. 

The YS-i 1, which has now been flying for 
a year, is produced by the Japan Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co., a joint enterprise of the 
Japanese government and six engineering 
companies headed by Mitsubishi. Japanese- 
designed except for its two Rolls-Royce Dart 
engines, it is expected to sell at 420 million 
yen (about £400,000). The industry thinks, 
possibly optimistically, that at this price the 
YS-11 will effectively meet—and overcome 
—the competition from other medium-range 
airplanes manufactured by the West. 
“ Large-scale production ”—the aim is to 
sell 150 by 1970—is scheduled to begin later 
this year. 

About 40 of these aircraft have been sold 
at home, mostly to local Japanese airlines 
and military services. Japanese export 
trading firms, including Mitsubishi Shoji, 
Marubeni-Iida, C. Itoh and Nissho, are pre¬ 
paring intensive overseas sales campaigns. 
C. Itoh, one of the biggest, is said already 
to have concluded a provisional contract 
with the Philippines for three aircraft (no 
doubt to be purchased under the repara¬ 
tions agreement between the two countries), 
although Philippine Air Lines has just re¬ 
ordered the very similar Fokkcr Friendship. 
Missions are going to southeast Asia and 
Australia later this year to survey markets 
for the YS-11 and other smaller Japanese 
aircraft and helicopters. Up till now the 
Japanese aircraft industry’s largest orders 
have been for fbo US-designed Lockheed 
F-104 fighters for the services with Mit¬ 
subishi as the prime contractor. Kawasaki 
Aircraft is producing Boeing’s big Vertol 
helicopter under licence, and has sold three 
to Thailand ; Mitsubishi has licensed the 
competing Sikorsky S-61. 
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IN THE M ARKETS 

Stamp Duty Down—Interest Rates Up 


L ast Monday’s new stock exchange 
account was the first for which bar¬ 
gains will qualify for the reduced rate of 
stamp duty (from 2% to i%) which comes 
into effect on August ist. Since the equity 
market has been restrained for some weeks 
as a result of the general political uncer¬ 
tainty there has been some incentive for 
buyers to defer purchases and take the 
benefit of the cut. It was no surprise that 
they were out in force on Monday and bar¬ 
gains marked rose to 19,512, the highest 
since end May, 1962. The impact on The 
Economist-Extel indicator of this burst of 
activity was modest—a gain of 1.4 on the 
day to 370.0. Clearly buyers were looking 
beyond the market leaders and also to new 
issues, where the 177 times oversubscribed 
Headquarters and General Supplies made 
an equally impressive start and closed on 
the day at 15s. 9d. compared with the issue 
price of 9s. 3d. At Thursday’s close (when 
the indicator at 372.4 had touched a new 
high for the year) they stood at 17s. 4{,d. 
and might well fulfil predictions in the City 
that they would reach 20s. within a month 
of the offer for sale. It serins likely that the 
new issue market will continue to remain a 
centre of attraction and a haven for a good 
proportion of investors’ available funds. 
Those who follow such a line can point 
to many successes which have well out¬ 
weighed the failures. This is illustrated by 
this week’s results from Dixons Photo¬ 
graphic, which exceeded by a substantial 
margin its estimates of profits and divi¬ 
dends made in the prospectus a year ago 
since when the shares have trebled in price. 

The gilt-edged market too has had an¬ 
other new issue this week with a £5 million 
Federation of Malaya 61 % stock 1973 
offered at 98 to yield just over 6 { % to re¬ 
demption. The issue breaks new ground 
being the first to come from a colony which 
is now completely independent. The two 
existing Malayan issues in this country are 
both 3% issues and are rarely dealt in now 
since most of the stock is held in Malaya 
where interest rates are below those in this 
country. The terms seem finely pitched 
and the yields are lower than those offered 
on the three recent West Indian loans 
which are however now standing at a pre¬ 
mium of ii points. Lists open on Friday 
and the chances of the success of the offer 
have probably been lessened by the uncer¬ 
tainty caused by the rise in the United 
States discount rate. Gilt-edged prices 
turned easier on Wednesday but recovered 
well later in the day only to fall back again 


on Thursday. The market seems likely to 
tread cautiously for the moment. While 
short term rates of interest in this country 
will probably rise a little more, this should 
not have much effect on the longer end oi 
the market. For it is here that economic 
factors dictate a continuation of the present 
downward trend. Moreover any increase in 
long term rates in the United States would 
have to be sharp to have much effect on 
rates here for the long term rate in the 
United States is about 4 .0 compared with 
about 5l% in this country. 


Wall Street Lower 

Neiv York 

T he combined impacts of the rise in dis¬ 
count rate and the blistering second 
instalment of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s report of the securities market 
failed to disrupt at all significantly the 
pattern of a gentle, somewhat indecisive 
decline that share prices have experienced 
since the end of May. The increase in the 
central banks’ interest rate had been largely 
discounted by the time it was announced 
and indeed early trading on Wednesday saw 
share prices rise slightly while bond prices 
declined only fractionally. The Commis¬ 
sion’s report prompted some early afternoon 
selling, but subsequent buying support left 
prices down only slightly on the day. The 
Dow Jones average of thirty industrial 
stocks fluctuated through 8J points during 
the day closing at 699.72, down 2.4 on the 
day and 12} on the week. It is now below 
700 for the first time since early April. The 
higher-priced and more volatile issues were 
most affected by the selling that immediately 
followed publication of the SEC report, an 
example being International Business 
Machine which was up 3 points from its 
opening quote when it suddenly dropped 
8 and finally recovered 2 to close at 433. 
Both the new discount rate and the SEC’s 
recommendation may produce a greater 
impact in time. The full force of the SEC’s 
recommendations may become apparent 
only after hearings that would precede 
implementation of the study’s recommenda¬ 
tions (summarised in a note on page 261). 
But unlike the recommendations in the first 
instalment of the SEC’s report, which 
require Congressional legislation, the Com¬ 
mission already has the powers to enforce 
the latest recommendations. This means 
that action on them could come about with¬ 
out much delay. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 

Discounting the Worst? 

T he 20% drop in pre-tax profits of 
Associated British Picture Corporation 
from £5.1 million to £4 million announced 
earlier this month is now seen to be due 
not so much to the expected fall-off in AIJC 
Television's profits (down from £3 million 
to £2.6 million) as to the further decline on 
the film side (down from £?.i million to 
£1.4 million). Attendance at the group’s 
284 cinemas, severely hit by January and 
February’s bad weather, fell 8% on the 
previous year, and although the Elstree 
studios worked almost to capacity, film pro-, 
duction taken in isolation was “ un- 
remunerativc ” owing to increased costs. 
The group’s expansion into bowling alleys 
(it now has 10) no doubt partly explains the 
£100,000 increase to £944,000 in deprecia¬ 
tion charges, but the chairmain. Sir Philip 
Warter, sees them 44 building up ” a source 
of revenue. The profits on the television 
side (weekend programmes in the Midlands 
and the North) were hit by increased costs 
in spite of higher advertising revenue from 
raised TAM ratings. 

For the current year ending March, 1964, 
there has been some improvement in 
cinema takings and group results as a whole 
are 44 reasonably satisfactory ” to date. For 
the longer term, it is still too early to assess 
the group’s likely position if and when the 
new television levy system is adopted. But 
to take the extreme: if ABPC’s TV profits 
were to fall to nil and non-TV profits to 
remain at last year’s level, earnings would 
be sufficient to pay a once-covered 18%, 
ordinary dividend compared with last year's 
twice covered unchanged 30%. On this 
basis, the earnings yield at the present 
price of 17s. 3d. for the 5s. shares would fall 
to 5i% (against the current 18%) and the 
market average of 73 %. In short, the 
market is discounting almost the worst that 
could happen, and any improvement in 
television prospects plus stability on the 
film side would make ABPC shares 
attractive. 


SECOND COVENT GARDEN 

Properties Diszected 

T he acquaintance of the Second Covent 
Garden property group with the Ameri¬ 
can developer, Mr William Zeckendorf, has 
been short and unprofitable. For share¬ 
holders the main outcome has been a fall in 
the price of the 5s. shares from a peak last 
year of 44s. 3d. to the ’Current level of 
18s. ioid. and a cut in the dividend for the 
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year to end-September from 16' \, to a fore¬ 
cast io'V.. Now the break has been made, 
with Webb.and Knapp, Mr Zeckendorfs 
own company, whose financial problems 
made it increasingly difficult to carry out 
the planned developments of the jointly 
owned Zeckendorf Property Corporation, 
departing with five of the development pro¬ 
perties. 

The withdrawal of Webb and Knapp 
means that Second Govern Garden is now 
left with 90 ( \, of the ZPC equity with 
Aluminium Company of America as the 
only other shareholder. It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the name of the company has 
been changed to Covent America Corpora¬ 
tion and its status is now that of an invest¬ 
ment company, having a io'\, stake in Alcoa 
Residences, which owns five residential pro¬ 
jects, and a one third stake in Century City, 
an extensive commercial and residential pro¬ 
ject in Los Angeles, generally regarded as 
the cream of the Zeckendorf development 
projects. Besides taking over five proper¬ 
ties Webb and Knapp was also relieved of 
its responsibility for 50°,. of the $25 million 
bank loans repayable between 1968 and 

1972. This now becomes the full responsi¬ 
bility of CAC but against this it also holds 
a note for $25.6 million payable in March, 

1973, received as a major part of the con¬ 
sideration for the sale of properties to Alcoa 
Residences. Properly investments are rarely 
straightforward and Mr Zeckendorf has 
proved himself a master (if an unsuccessful 
one) in shuffling properties, which adds to 
the confusion for the ordinary shareholder. 
A clearer picture might be possible, for 
negotiations are continuing with Alcoa 
(which seems to have come best out of the 
various deals) to simplify the relationship 
between Alcoa Residences and the renamed 
Covent America Corporation. 

For the moment there may be some 
comfort to shareholders that in this country 
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at lea&r Second Govern Garden's -property 
investment and development ^business is 
proceeding well. The *lafrt balance sheet 
showed that the group had in Britain 
revenue producing assets of £13.6 million 
and a further £3.6 million in cash and pro¬ 
perties for development. Developed free¬ 
hold properties in this country, on a con¬ 
servative valuation, are worth about 15s. a 
share, which leaves little enough in the price 
for the American and Canadian interests. 
For those who are prepared to speculate on 
the present hazards of property development 
and investment on both sides of the Atlantic 
this seems the share to choose. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Brighter Light 

J anuary's interim statement from 
General Electric forecast (albeit in a 
roundabout way) an increase in pre-tax 
profits from £ 4.1 million to say £5.2 
million. This forecast, based on eight 
months' figures, has been comfortably 
exceeded, with profits in the year to end 
March rising to £6 .1 million. In part this 
further advance in profits stems from a 
sharp reduction in bank interest charges 
from £1.1 million to £587,000 which sug¬ 
gests some casing of GEC's capital prob¬ 
lem (the last balance sheet showed net 
short-term debts of £9.8 million and last 
September the chaiiruan, Mr A. L. G. 
Lindley, said that the overdraft had risen 
again). An improved cash flow (which in 
the absence of a depreciation figure would 
seem to be in the region of £4^ million) 
has clearly helped liquidity, while since the 
year end GEC has received the proceeds 
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of over Xi ^million from the sale of Magnet 
House, its former headquarters. 

It is not surprising however that GEC 
has felt unable to pass on to shareholders 
the benefit in earnings which have arisen 
partly from the group's drastic reorganisa¬ 
tion. But shareholders who received 10% 
dividends in 1960-61 and 1961-62, when 
earnings barely covered these payments, 
have in prospect a higher payment for the 
current year, for this is clearly the message 
of the proposed one for ten scrip issue. 
The market saw it this way and the £1 
shares moved up to 53s. 6d., more than 
double their low point last year, to yield 
4.1% on the assumption that the present 
10% dividend will be maintained after the 
issue. After this very sharp rise investors 
have to ask themselves whether the present 
price discounts as much in the way of 
further short-term recovery as GEC seems 
likely to achieve. Mr Lindley’s statement 
later in the year should help to provide 
an answer. But the present results suggest 
that the group’s pruning and reorganisation 
has made a major impact on profits. The 
recent improvement in heavy engineering 
orders (now perhaps partly jeopardised by 
failure to secure a nuclear contract that the 
UPC group was counting on) will take 
some time to wqrk its way through -to the 
profit and loss account, for the time lag 
between ordering and completion averages 
about 2j years. But there are high hopes 
of the continued growth of the telecom¬ 
munications business while the drastic re¬ 
organisation of the domestic appliance 
side, under the direction of Mr Arnold 
Wcinstock, has left the group better 
equipped 10 take advantage of improved 
consumer demand. As long as investors do 
not expect GEC shares to double again in 
the next eighteen months, they still look 
worth buying. 


CONSETT 

No Cheer from Con sett 

T he outlook for Consctt Iron remains bleak. The slight im¬ 
provement in sales during March and April shows no sign 
of increasing, says Lord Ridley, the chairman, in this week's annual 
review, and while it will be some months before the 1963 budget 
can have any effect on heavy steel, capacity continues to grow. 
Even if Neddy's 4% growlh target is achieved, demand for steel 
by 1966 will still be well within the industry’s capacity. As a 
heavy steel maker, Consett is particularly hard hit by the recession 
in shipbuilding and private manufacturers' capital investment. Last 
year the company's production fell from 856,000 tons to 696,000 
tons (60% of capacity), which meant a fall in trading surplus from 
£2.2 million to £1.7 million. Our of this had to come £2.1 million 
depreciation and no less than £1 million of interest charges on 
the company's massive borrowings. The resulting net loss of 
£1.4 million is fortunately cushioned by tax relief on investment 
and initial allowances and leaves a net loss of only £252,000. 

The absence of a dividend (against last year's 2% paid out of 


reserves) is virtually a necessity in view of the company's strained 
resources. Although the heavy capital expenditure programme 
k coming to an end (commitments arc down from £6.3 million 
to £3.4 million), there is £9 million to be repaid to the Finance 
Corporation for Industry by September, 1965, and the company's 
overdraft of £5.9 million (against £3.2 million) is only £100,000 
below the ceiling fixed by Barclays and Lloyds banks until 1965, 
though the ceiling can be raised in an emergency by another 
£3 million. 

The crucial questiop, in fact, is whether the turnround in heavy 
steel will come within two years. If it does, Consett—with modern 
equipment—could recover sharply and its heavy gearing might at 
last work rapidly in' favour of ordinary shareholders’ profits, 
although, in view of the heavy loan repayments, this would not 
necessarily be reflected in comparable dividend payments. If not, 
some kind of amalgamation of the north-east heavy steel firms— 
Consett, Dorman Long and South Dunham—with ruthless scrap¬ 
ping of old plant, may be forced upon them. Iri tjic meantime, the 
stock market price of Consett ordinary shares at 10s. (against net 
book assets of 46s.) might seem ludicrous, valuing a heavy steel 
company with a capacity of 1 million tons at a mere £5 million, 
if it, was not.90 unpleasantly realistic. 
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geared to Japanese industries 



4?t 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 
established industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has .contributed and is contributing 
to the spectacular economic and indu¬ 
strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
industries and for all types of banking 
services in Japan, you'll get the most 
thorough service from the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. 


THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

dr JAPAN, LTD. 
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UNIT TRUSTS 

Investing the Funds 

M ori- funds arc coming into the hands 
of unit trust managers than ever 
before and net savings in unit trusts for the 
first half of the year reached £26 million 
or £1 million a week. This is enabling the 
unit trust manager to be more flexible in 
the management of his portfolio. As die 
main idea underlying the operation of most 
unit trusts is to give the smaller investor a 
spread, this necessarily implies, at almost 
any time, taking a knock on one section of 
the portfolio while another section goes 
ahead. It is the aim of the unit trust man¬ 
ager to keep the balance of his portfolio 
fairly constant but make useful switches 
between the companies in each particular 
share group. In what ways are managers 
seeking to change their portfolios at the 
moment ? 

Some are showing more interest in 
foreign stocks. This reflects not so much 
a flight from this country as the growth of 
awareness of and information about invest¬ 
ment opportunities in other countries. 
There is, in fact, very little feeling that a 
change of government is something to be 
hedged against for equities as a whole. 
The political risk, however, has put certain 
share groups out of favour and little new 
money is finding its way to these groups 
as a result. Steel shares, on grounds of both 
politics and trading prospects, are still not 
considered low enough to warrant attention. 
By contr a st, any possibility of inter fe rence 
with insurance companies’ investment 
policies, or even the threat of “ unfair ” 
competition from an improved state pension 
scheme, is causing less alarm. There seems 
to be a fairly widespread feeling that 
insurance shares, including those of the life 
companies, have now fallen to attractive 
levels. The threat to certain property com¬ 
panies is taken seriously and managers are 
tending to avoid shares of residential 
(especially poorer quality residential pro¬ 
perty) companies. Development companies 
are not in favour either, though the reasons 
here arc by no means wholly political. There 
is, however, a firmly based belief among 
trust managers that many groups of shares 
will do wdl whatever the government, in 
particular companies supplying consumer 
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goods and services, entertainments and 
those in the building and the lighter end of 
the engineering industries. Retailing and 
some food companies arc also regarded 
favourably. 

It can be seen that these assessments of 
the prospects for the different share groups 
correspond ;fairiy closely with the attitude 
of the market; in general, as reflected in 
recent price, movements, with* perhaps 
insurance shares as the sole exception. The 
main problem is not the general economic 
situation, the trend of which is now coming 
increasingly into focus, but the uncertainty 
on the political front. But the latest unit 
trust figures suggest that this is not deter¬ 
ring the investors in the movement. It is 
also cL\ir that the block offer remains the 
main source of funds. A continuation of 
the present rate of inflow into the trusts is 
confidently expected and there is no doubt 
that the managers are also confident that 
these funds can be invested profitably. 

Life Assurance Schemes 

F ollowing its investigation of the 
records of various unit trusts carried 
out in May, the magazine Which ? has now 
examined the various schemes for linking 
unit trust investment with life assurance 
that have blossomed forth, most of them 
fairly recently. This exercise has un¬ 
doubtedly been a greater success than 
the previous excursion of Which ? into this 
field, simply because the advantages and 
disadvantages of these schemes can all be 
expressed quantitatively. Comparing the 
performances of a batch of unit trusts which 
do not by any means set out to do the same 
sort of thing, by contrast, was a far more 
dubious operation. 

For the life assurance schemes, Which ? 
has been forced to make a number of 
(dearly stated) assumptions, of which the 
principal is that full life assurance tax relief 
will be available. Subject to this, the study 
then compares the actual net investment 
rel urn on the imestor's outlay assuming (a) 
that the units appreciate in value at an 
average of 3 ;^ stouallv and (b) at an 
average rate of 7%'a^ualiy. It also com¬ 
pares the amouijt# - Ypj&yabje on death 
halfway through the tcnttS asSM^and also 
the effective rates of return to : ah' lfi^tor > 
who withdraws halfway through the tthm.' ‘ 
This last calculation shows rates which j, 
diverge from the rates derived from the fii#t ; 
calculation according to the stringency - ’ 

the “ penalty ” charged by the companies 
for premature withdrawal, and an Investor 
who may be faced with the need to with¬ 
draw from a scheme should, aaflirally, pay 
particular attention to T |he$c provisions* 

But the main intereR h m the return 
available if the policy; Jb h$ld to maturity. 
On this basis the scheme* that come out 
bfcst ire the two torhere the whole of the 
units to be purchased are allocated to the 
investor at tne start, so that he receives the 
benefit of capital appreciation on the whole 
of them, for the whole of the term. These 
ecbemes are (a) the scheme run by the 
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London and Manchester Assurance whereby 
units in any of more than 20 trusts are 
purchased with a loan repayable from the 
proceeds of an endowment policy taken out 
at the same time; a high initial payment is 
required and the investor’s income must 
exceed £1,500 per annum. There is no in¬ 
come stipulation with the other scheme of 
this kind, (b) the Executive scheme and the 
initial payment is lower ; on the other hand, 
the scheme is only available for two trusts 
from the Philip Hill stable, the British 
Shareholders Trust and the British Share¬ 
holders International Trust. After these 
two, other schemes to find favour were 
Save and Prospers (which at present applies 
only to Scotbits and Investment Trust 
Units), the M & G Trust Assurance Plan 
(for the M & G General Trust) and the 
Unit Investment Scheme (which applies to 
the “ Reserves ” trust of the First Provincial 
Group and which, in common with the 
Equitas scheme for Unicorn, has a guaran¬ 
teed minimum sum assured in the event of 
death during the operation of the scheme). 

The value of such conclusions must be 
put into perspective, however, for as 
Which ? itself points out, u your choice of 
a trust is probably more crucial than your 
choice of a scheme—and this makes minor 
differences in the schemes unimportant.” 
This is a necessary reminder for the 
differences between the schemes, whilst 
interesting in themselves and reflecting a 
healthy competitive situation, nevertheless 
are only marginal compared with the prob¬ 
able differences in the performances of the 
trusts over a period of, perhaps, 20 years. 
However, the major conclusion of the 
survey is that if an investor has a reasonably 
good income and provided the economy is 
reasonably prosperous a life assurance 
scheme linked into a unit trust should 
certainly prove better than a with-profits 
endowment policy. 


SPAIN 

Two Way Trust 

Spanish Ministry of Finance has let 
be known that it intends to take a 
fiSjffcer step in liberalising Spain’s controls 
Oil portfolio investment. At the moment 
fish investors are not allowed to pur- 
i foreign securities; the Ministry’s 
is that capital funds coming imo 
Spam snail in future be available for the 
purchase of such securities. In anticipation 
of this move a number of international 
banking houses have combined to form a 
Spanish investment trust (Compania 
Financier a Hispana Internacional S.A 0 - 
The London members are Hambros Efank 
and ML Samuel, who will each subscribe 
5% of Ihe trust’s capital of 300 million 
pesetas (£1.8 million), 50% paid up. Banco 
Central, a block of whose shares were 
recently placed in London by Hambros, will 
run the trust from the Spanish end and 
has subscribed half of the capital. The 
.remaining 40% is divided equally, between 
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bgnks in Belgium, France,. Germany and 
Switzerland—10% in eajcli country* . 

The importance of the trosr ii not its 
international flavour—the group of Euro¬ 
pean banks that form “ Sogcfina " (which 
iiKludcs Kleinwort Benson in London) have 
for just over a year been participating in 
“ Inespa ” a trust run by the Banco Urquijo 
of Madrid—but the fact that it intends 
investing in shares outside Spain. The 
object is to run a trust in which Spaniards 
can take a stake in Europe and Europeans 
a slake in Spain. All the investment trusts 
that have recently been established in Spain 
have been limited by exchange control to 
investing exclusively in Spanish shares. The 
liberalisation of exchange controls will mean 
that the new trust will be able to hold up 
to 50% of its portfolio outside Spain, 
although for the moment the intention is 
to concentrate on Spanish shares. It is 
expected that a quotation will eventually be 
sought, first in Madrid and later in other 
European centres. The trust’s paid-up 
capital of £900,000 compares with the £1.5 
million of Inespa and the £1 million of the 
Anglo-Spanish Investment Trust, which is 
run by Schroder Wagg and Banco Urquijo. 
The biggest trust in the field is “ Espac,” 
the open-ended trust run by the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, with Spanish securities now 
totalling £6 million. These units are 
now available in Ix>rxk>n through Brown 
Shipley. 

CHIESMANS 

Stores and Stumps 

T im sale signs are out at the various 
Chicsniuns’ department stores but it 
docs not look as if the company itself is for 
sale. Rumours that a takeover bid was in 
the offing lifted the shares from 17s. at the 
beginning of the month to 22s. 6d., but 
nothing has materialised yet from these 
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rumqurs and the ,shares T h,|iye ,now moved 
b*di til 2os. 7idLfomkf'<4 P e 15 % 
dividend* The fcharp rise ft price wto cased 
apparently on the movement of 30,000 
shares; which may coriceivabfy strfl herald 
an approach to the company. This is a 
family business founded in Lewisham by 
brothers Frank and Harry Chiesman back 
in 1884. The store’s large and imposing 
site in the centre of thriving Lewisham (in 
South East London) was clearly an attrac¬ 
tive proposition (the freehold is still shown 
in the balance sheet at a 1948 valuation) but 
the directors, including three Chiesmans, 
have resisted offers made in the past and 
decided instead to expand the business 
themselves. There was already a store at 
Maidstone and in 1953 a store was acquired 
at Gravesend. After 1957 when Chiesmans 
became a public company, the pace of ex¬ 
pansion quickened and further stores have 
been acquired at Tunbridge Wells, Roches¬ 
ter, Ilford, Upton Park and at Newport on 
the Isle of Wight. 

Since 1958 trading profits have risen from 
£155,000 to £268,000 in the year to end- 
January, when both sales and profits rose 
in spite of the severe winter weather and 
lower returns from the Gravesend and 
Tunbridge Wells stores where rebuilding 
work has hampered trade. In May the 
chairman, Mr C. S. Chiesman, said that the 
new year had opened slowly and so it seems 
to have continued until a week or so back 
and the advent of the sales when trade 
became much better, lax cuts are now 
presumably playing thdr part and if retail 
sales maintain this improvement extra 
benefits should accrue from the completion 
of Chiesmans* rebuilding programme. 

The Lewisham store still accounts for 
more than half the group’s sales and profits 
and it is here that the group's thriving con¬ 
tracts side is based. The growth of stores 
has enabled the group to introduce a central 
buying policy in certain fields, notably car¬ 
pets and furniture, two of the stores’ most 
important departments. A pilot venture 
into mail order is to be undertaken in the 
autumn and in the long term there seems 
scope for further expansion into other parts 
of southern England. But before then the 
future direction of the company has to be 
established and confirmed—provided that 
Chiesmans is to remain a family business. 
Two of the executive directors have given 
up their full time posis because of age and 
the chairman and his brother, Mr C. R. B. 
Chiesman, the joint managing director, are 
in their mid-sixties. The only other mem¬ 
ber of the family now" in the business is 
Colin Cowdrey, the chairman’s son-in-law, 
who is best known for his exploits on the 
cricket field, which have given him com¬ 
paratively little time for learning store man¬ 
agement. This week there has come the 
announcement of his appointment as con¬ 
sultant 011 public relations and promotions 
within the entire Chiesmans organisation ” 
which may or may not mean very much. 

It is clear that the family wants to keep con¬ 
trol of Chiesmans: it holds 58% of the 
ordinary capital including all the “ B ” 
shares (which will be converted into ordin- 
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any in 1&67). . Clearly if a new chairman is 
; $<*needSd 6 or 7 years he could 

WD be Ingknd and Kent cricketer. 
The 15% dividend is covered 1.8 times on 
the present capital structure but the present 
share price, after the recent sharp rise, 
seems to take pretty full account of die 
group’s potential. But while the group 
wants to go it alone, the directors would 
not be unmindful of their duty to other 
shareholders if a bid were sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive. 

In Brief ... 

Ryder for Walker 

The Albert E. Retd directors have been 
quick to appoint a successor, Mr S. T. 
Ryder, to Mr Philip G. Walker who 
resigned last week as managing director of 
the paper group. Mr Ryder, who is a 
former editor of the Stock Exchange 
Gazette , joined the Reed board last month 
at the same time as Mr Cecil King, the 
chairman of International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration which holds 44% of the Reed 
equity. Mr Ryder is also a director of IPC 
as was Mr Walker before his resignation 
from that post also last week. 

Pye Recovers 

British Electronic Industries, now re¬ 
named Pye of Cambridge has returned to 
a reasonable level of profitability, after two 
years in which earnings have been 
depressed largely by the slack demand for 
television sets. With a rise in trading pro¬ 
fits from £2.6 million to £4.3 million for 
the year to cnd-March, pre-tax profits 
come out at £2,156,000 against £118,000 
and the dividend of 12%% compares with 
a forecast of 10% and the 2 \% (unearned) 
paid in the previous year. As a further 
indication of the directors* confidence in 
tlie future, there is now to be a i-for-io 
scrip issue. The 5s. shares gained 6d. to 
14s. 7]d. to yield 4.3 %. 

And Powell Duffryn 

The results of Powell Duffryn, came as 
an unexpected surprise to the market where 
the shares gained 2s. 9d. to 46$. 6d. to 
yield 4.1% on the dividend, raised from 
iS% to 19%. (There is to be a I-for-i 
scrip issue.) Pre-tax profits have risen from 
£2.6 million to £3 million. Besides ship¬ 
ping the group has interests in coal and oil 
distribution and probably benefited from 
the unusual winter weather. Some part of 
the increase is probably also attributable to 
subsidiaries acquired during the year. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 316 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home end oversees stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 318 and 319 
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PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY 


NET REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st MARCH 1963 


Interest on Port Stock 

3 per cent "A" Stock, 1929-99. 

34 per cent Stock, 1949-99 . 

3 per cent Registered Stock, 196?-75 .. 
3 percent Registered Stock. 1960-65 .. 
3 [ per cent Redeemable Stock, 1966-71 . 
3 ■ per cent Registered Stock, 1966- 68... 
3 f per cent Registered Stock, 1975-78... 
6§ per cent Registered Mock, 1972. 


£ 

259.509 

62.468 

447.079 

86.596 

59,424 

162.621 

275.000 

358,334 


Discount and Expenses on Issue o£ Port Stock 

Amount written off. 

General Interest paid, /err received... 

Stock (Redemption) Funds 

Instalments and Interest . 

Provision for Renewals of Machinery and Plant. 

Provision for Maintenance and Renewals postponed bs adscisc 

weather conditions ;. 

Transfer to Insurance Fund. 

Taxation on the Surplus for the year (after deducting 1612.000 
relief in respect of investment ulluwjncesi 

Income Tax. 

Surplus for the Ycur carried down. 


£ 


1.711,031 

54,342 

571 

441.444 

850,000 

100,000 

101,755 


11.108 

956/22 


14.226,773 


Transfer to General Reserve Fund. 500.000 

Contribution to Capital Outlay 

Estimated taxation benefit from investment allowances on 

expenditure charged to Capitul . 250 000 

Balance (surplus) carried to General Buluncc Sheet . 326,909 


11.076,909 


Balance Irom Revenue Account. 3,610,573 

Interest on Investments held tor 

Stock (Redemption ) Funds... 174.855 

General Reserve Fund. 41.799 

Other purposes. 382.297 

• - 598.951 

Properties Purchased for Dock Extension and Head Olbce 
Estate 

Excess ol Income over Expenditure... 17,249 


£4.226.773 


Surplus lor the Year bioufllit down . ... . 956,522 

Net £ ledits Relating to Previous jciiin . . 120,387 


11.076.909 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET AT 31st MARCH 1963 


£ 

Capital Liabilities 
Port Slock Outstanding 
3 per cent “A” Stock, 1929-99 . 

I por cent Stock, 1949-99 . 

percent Registered Stock, 1965-75. 

per cent Registered Stock, 1960-65. 

per cent Redeemable Stock. 1966-71 . 

per cent Registered Stock, 1966-68. 

per cent Registered Stock, 1975-78 . 

per cent Registered Stock, 1972. 

Capital Redemption Accounts 

Stock (Redemption) Funds. 

(Investments at cost per contra £4.393,013) 

Capital Redeemed 

Port Stock extinguished. <»,450.19J 

Amounts withdrawn from Stock (Redemption) 

Funda and applied in exercise ot borrowing 

powers . 5,485,352 

717935,743 

Less : Sums written off capital expenditure in 
respect of demolished properties, expenses of 
Port of London Acts, etc. 3,034.2 *0 


8 650.290 
I 784.781 
12.580 152 
2.467,18’. 
1.698.000 
4 677.149 
5.000.000 
10 . 000.000 


46.857.566 


Capital Raaervas 
General 

Net surplus on disposal of Capital Assets during 

the year. 

War Damage 

Balance of compensation received under the War 
Damage (Public Utility Undertakings, etc.) 

Act, 1949 . 

Revenue Contributions to Capital Outlay 

Balance at 31st March 1962 . 769,000 

Add: Transfer from Net Revenue Account.... 250,000 


11,294.506 


Revenue Reserves and Net Revenue Account 
General Riservo Fund 

Balance at 31st March 1962 . 1,000,000 

Add: Transfer from Net Revenue Account.... 500,000 

(Investments at cost per contra £1,500,000) » — - ■ - 

Insurance Fund 

Balance at 31at Maith 1962 . 1,090,467 

Add: Income from investments . 38,245 

Transfer from Net Revenue Account.... 101,755 


1,230,467 

Lett: Losses, re-insurances etc. during the year 93,201 
(Investments at cost per contra £1,137,266) ■ — ■ • 

Taxation 

Amount set aside for future income tax. 

Reserve for losses on sale or redemption of 
Investments 

Balance at list March 1962 . 436,416 

Add: Net profit on sale of investments during 
the year . 37,003 

Net Revenue Account 

Balance at 31st March 1962 . 476,189 

Add: Balance (surplus) for the year ended 
31st Much 1963 . 326,909 

Carried forward... 


1.285 8<(j 

3.807.848 

1,019.000 

1,500,000 

1,137.266 

150,000 

473,419 

803,098 


6.112,698 


4,063,783 

70,328,333 


£ i 1 

< apital Fipenditure . 52,588,776 


Discount and Expenses on Issue of Port Stuck 541.425 

Written off U» Net Revenue Annum . .. 54.342 

--- 489.083 

- 51 077 859 

Imvstnicnls 

British and Dominion Government Corporation. 


Public Board Stocks anJ lota Authoniy 
Loans (see Note 4) held lor 

Stock (Redemption )Funds . 4,393,011 

{Market \alue. £4.287.479) 

General Reserve Fund 1,500,000 

(Market value, £ 1,570,808) 

Insurance Fund. 1,137,266 

(Maiket value, £974,990) 

Unappropriated 9,456,561 

{Market vului\ £9,466,446) 

-16.486.840 


Carried forward. 69,564,699 

Continued on next page 
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K- djAfiftfi k ■> 


Brought I or ward . 

Provision far Renew*]» pf MgchiucryaikiFUiat 
Amount tiftekpeftdefl af 3fjft March 1962 
4*M •' Iranslcr from Net Revenue Account.. 


lew- Fxpeiuliuirc during the year. 

1’iovision for Maintenance am! Renewals post¬ 
poned by adverse weather conditions. 

Uiirrenf T labilities 

Creditors and Accrued FxpensCs . 

Revenue, etc. collected in itdvuucc.„.. 

Interest t/e>v Iiilomc Fax) ,uvrued on Port Stocks 


1.668,509 

762.014 


2 . 838 . 5:3 

364.87.1 

104,818 


Brought lorward. 


09,564,699 


Current Atsetif ^ 

. stor#f. ami Mtotftiidls/dpTjhtnif*,. 
DebUsr* .did PStyfttd'lW Irt Advitnei 
Seemed Ch.imes. Dues, Rents, it< 
Recoverable I xpcnilituie. 


*14.40$ 
3 ^ 3^221 
^,02MH3 
\ 138.938 


Treasuiv Hills . 

Balance at Bank in 4 C«h Mttn.d 


4,!?15,949 
173.541 
289,073 


M m.lsVIKNTARY SlAThMENI It) ACCOI MS 
KFFI.AUFMFNT GOST A( < Ol MING 

In tliar “Report of the C onunitlce of Inquiry info the Major Pom of threat 
Hi itam issued 111 September 1962 tCmml. 1824) the Rochdale C'oinmitiov iu'hii- 
memletl that pm is should prcpiuc then accounts bn u replacement cost doprecititmn 
basin, 1 c , m addition to pio\ tiling out ol revenue lor winking expenses. interest on 
loans, and taxation, they should pi ovule for depreciation of isxets on a replacement 
con hjsis (but not 111 addition provide for loan redemptions. ‘1 he pin poise ot this 
supplemental v stalcmenl is to indicate how die levenue account and balance 
sheet w ouhl appear if the fixed assets were shown on a replacement cost basis, and a 
chtuge foi dCpicyulioi) top t,he straight Jme method) were thus calculated m 
accoidaiuc with the Rochdale ( omnultce’x iccommcndatious m Chapter H of 
their report. 

I ion) .1 pichnimaiy assessment of the rcplaicmeut cost 01 lived assets and thei* 
likely Iocs it is cstiinatwU that the charge foi dept'icial'on on a 11 placement cost 
basis lor the year ended 3Ut March 1963, would he * £3.390,000. 

On the basis recommended by the Rochdale < ommifuv this would be charged in 
the revenue account THc following figures which Imve been charged in arrivum 
at 1 lie surplus ol i957.<K>0. 7 ‘ 

\ssl 1 s icnev.a's and minor additions charged dnut to revenue 490,000 

1*1 ov ism in 101 ii'iKvv.ds ol nuchinciy and plant . 850,000 

Mot. M Redemption) I mid instalment ^ and interest ... 440,000 


would not lemiirc to be charged On this b isis thcic would theicfore have been .1 
deficit lor the >e.u of approximately 1.850,000. 

The RiVLlid.de Committee also icconimcudcd that thcic should be some m.i'pui 
to permit the citation of reserves to meet unforeseen contingencies (e n , pirm.itme 
obsolescence) and to help finance minor improvements ; no attouni has been 
taken of any such margin in the above figure of CRM) rtOO. 

In the same v,av. if the fixed assets other than lam' h. vi Ivi n slmwfi rm a w r itcii 
down iCpIliceimiM cost basis, and luild mcludid ai a valuation n is c si 1 mated that 
at 3 1 st Match I‘> 61 , the fixed assets would have ippi uni 1 i«iMoW. 

Fixed Assets other than Ltfful 

I sfmiated Notion.il Wi itten down 

leplaCcniem amount it.pla. emcili sosl 


Xiiihtint^ ii.d excavations 22I.OOO.OOO 
Ham and inaciuiiciy. J/,000,000 


1 u» 01)0 000 
: i.iioo.tKK) 


X7O0OO0D U" 
16 000,000 4‘ 


£258,000.000 £ I 60 OOO.OOfl 198,000.000 a8 , 


J 1 colloid mill I i'iiM‘linlil r and as valued h\ tin \m*ini nv \ 
I stale Oflusi mi the ha-us ol the value ol ailimii nc mil 
adjacent land , . . . . 


Making .1 total of 


. Cl 78.0(H),000 


VOTP9 

1 Undir the I’ort of Loudon Act 1928. Sections 7 (3) (rf) a*d 8(2) the Authority 
. 0 . liable in pay out ol gross revenue, 10 secure tlie solvency of the Pension 
I iiTivl, unnunl sums as under :— 

(//) £67.672 lor a period of 40 years from 1*1 April 1929. 

(M 134,795 for a period of 40 years from 1st April 1939. 

<*■) £133.517 for a period of30yeari tYonl 1 st April 1954, 
u/l II 45,094 for 0 period of 40 years from 1st April 1959, 

2 Under CkniM) 20 of the Port ot London Authority (Upper DIvWon Staff) 
Willow*’ and Orphans’ Pension’ Fund ITuttjDjped 1953, the Authority gre 
liable to nay out of gross revenue, to secure the solvency of the Pension I uml, 
an mould Mint of £580 for n period of 22yoaft from 31at March £963. 

3 Under dame 8 of the Port of London Authority ^Industrial Divis'on St^iff) 

Pen inn Fund Trust Deed 1959, the Authority have given feeriaio 'gwtntntecs 
to six urc the solvency of the Pension Fund. , 1 

4. IniL-stmcnts held for the General Reserve Fund and Unappropriated Invest¬ 
ments utclude uhduOtcd loans to local authorities of £300,000 aigi £9,300,000 
tcspcctivtdy winch have been included in the market values at par, 

5. There* wore Phtsthndintt contractual commirmemi ni .list March 3963. in 
respect ol cupitalexponditore, CiiimatcJ u>ahiountlo£2,l 13,000. / 


SIMON 

( huunntn of the iuilwnly 

J. FAIT 

( l;tw man of the Pituuue (~ntnmtitet. 

F. P. J. I LNCIl 

( hirf iironntant. 


Report ol the Auditor* to the Pott of London Authority 

Mi.lum , appointed by the Mmistiv of Fi.msport ntulcr J?cction 109 of the 
I’oit 01 I ondon (C<3nsoiidiition) .Act. 1930, we teporl that wc have obtu.ued aU (lie 
iii'.m Mi.iinm and cspljualioiis whfih. to the best of our knowledge and belief, were 
tieeess irv tm the purpixcs of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account 
have bvcu kept by the Authority so lai as appeursi hum urn examination of those 
boo' . We have examined the forewmg Balance Sheet and Net Revenue'Acvtoont 
w hi Is aic m agt cement with the hooks of account. In our opinion, and to Uk best 
<m dim inloi m.Uton and according to the cxpljiuilions given io us, the said Balance 
Sluxt md the Net Revenue Account, together with the notes thereon, respectively 
give a Hue mul fair view of the state pi alTturs ol the Authority as at Jl*t Mutch 
1061 .md ni the cpciatlng results for the year ended on that date. 

Wo have also examined the methods'ot compiling tlie figure* u*ed in tho Sup- 
plcimnlaiv Statement relatini; to Replacement Cost Accounting which invTudc 
vail.rx placed on laPd by tlvc' Authority's Liaato Ofiicer. In out opinion such 
me 1 hods arc icallable. 

Drioirn*, PiiMtMt. fitttMtrw St Co, 
Chut term! Atiounfuat\. 

5 I ondon \\ ail Ruildiug*, 1 ondon, L.C.2. 5th July 1963. 


This total of 1178.d0fl.00C compares with the .uigu'Hafe of “Capital rxpcndit'irc 
£52,388.776“ showii ni the (lentnil Belimcc Shdct at 31st March 1963, ah increase 
of approximately £125,000,000 111 the balance sheet value ol the Aulhomy s lived 
assets. 


Published by Order of the Port or London Autliority puMetusI to the pros iiauM 

ol Siwlmn 109 (4) ol Hie Pott oi l ondon (l oiuolidotiog) 

- Secretary 

(nh July 1962. 
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Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman , Mr. P. D. O'Brien 




THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW 

In my Statement last year I said that I would be disappointed if 
1962/63 did not prove to be more satisfactory than the previous year. 

I am indeed disappointed at the result, even though its explanation 
is to be found in a number of abnormal factors. It does not, however, 
lead me to take any less favourable view of the future or of the benefits 
i believe will follow from the various measures which wc have taken 
to promote future growth. The objective of our present plan is the 
doubling of our income in the next five years. Sales to customers were 
£22 million compared with £ 21.4 million for the previous year; these 
figures exclude inter-company sales. Group Income before taxation 
for the year, as shown in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
is £ 2 , 267 , 324 , a decline of £ 613 , 801 . 

In last year's Accounts, Group Income included non-recurring 
credits of £ 161 , 896 ; in this account there have been no such receipts 
and the expenditure side of our accounts has been burdened by a 
number of abnormal items, the cumulative impact of which has been 
severe. As the Accounts presented are for the year ended 31 st March, 
1963 , they cover the period of the worst winter for many years. 

Output of paint in the opening months of this calendar year (which 
are the closing months of our accounts) fell owing to the weather 
conditions; this had a damaging effect on our sales of titanium 
dioxide, of which the major part is sold to the paint industry. 

In the early winter we also experienced difficulties in the operation 
of the A.O. plant for the production of hydrogen peroxide at Warring¬ 
ton, following modifications designed to provide a major increase in 
its capacity. Heavy revenue charges were incurred but the outcome 
is now satisfactory, the modifications having increased output and 
reduced production costs. 

Our research and development work on the chlorine process for 
titanium oxide has been intensified, involving additional expenditure 
of approximately £100,000.1 anticipate that expenditure of this order 
will continue in the current financial year. 

If abnormal items were to be excluded both from this year's trading 
account and last year’s, we would broadly have held our own in 
relation to the previous year, and this, notwithstanding increases in 
certain costs, and an additional charge for depreciation of £ 150 , 000 . 
Severe competition in the chemical industry has necessitated reduc¬ 
tions in selling prices in some cases. 

Trading results from Laporte Chemicals (Australia) Pty. Limited 
were a record. 

PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

In the U.K. additional production facilities for titanium dioxide at 
Stallingborough are nearing completion. Good progress has been 
made on increasing capacity of the hydrogen peroxide and sodium 
perborate plants at Warrington. 

The modernisation programme at Glebe Mines Limited is con¬ 
tinuing and the new plant for the activation of fullers’ earth has 


started production. Work has commenced on the’crcction of the 
cyclohexane oxidation plant at Ilford. We intend to concentrate 
production of sulphuric acid on fewer sites to improve efficiencies 
and reduce costs. 

The titanium dioxide plant at Bunbury, Western Australia, costing 
approximately £ 3.3 millions sterling, is expected to come into opera¬ 
tion by the end of 1963 . In New South Wales wc have acquired 
additional land for development of the A.O. peroxide process and the 
extension of our range of organic peroxide chemicals. 

Plants for the production of hydrogen peroxide by our A.O. 
process are under construction in West Germany (at our subsidiary, 
Elektrochemische Werke Munchcn A.G.) and in Spain. 

Our Indian titanium oxide project is in abeyance following a 
reappraisal of the economics after introduction of the Super Profits 
Tax. 

Regarding our association with American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation although we are no longer participating financially in 
the titanium dioxide plant at Mojave, California, we continue to work 
very closely together* on the research effort being applied to the 
chlorine process. 

ORGANISATION 

Organisational changes arc enabling us to pay increasing attention 
to raising efficiencies, improving production techniques and rigor¬ 
ously pruning expenditure. To assist in this wc have engaged outside 
consultants. Our objective has been and will continue to be to stream¬ 
line our organisation administratively and to seek further significant 
cost reductions. 

FINANCE 

To complete our development programme, additional external funds 
will be required and we propose to raise these by a further issue of 
debenture stock. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

We are continuously extending our research and development services 
to keep pace with the demand for more efficient manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses, for improved products and for new products to serve industry. 

THE FUTURE 

The Board is working within the framework of a five-year plan en¬ 
compassing the profitability, capital structure and dividend policy, of 
the Group. Each year the plan is reviewed for the five years ahead. 
The successful establishment of new profit earning plants represents 
an important element in our blueprint for the future. 

It is my confident belief that as the various parts of the overall plan 
come to fruition there will be a substantial increase in Group profits. 
Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtainedfrom the Secretary , 
Laporte Industries Limited , Hanover House , 14 Hanover Square , 
London , W.L 
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The Plessey Company Limited • Plessey Group Management Limited 

Principal Operating Companies: The Plessey Company t\JK) Limited • Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Limited 
Ericsson Telephones Limited • The Garrard Engineering and Manufacturing Company Limited 
Plessey Overseas Limited • Communication Systems International Limited • Semiconductors Limited 
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THE NATIONAL GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 


SIR DENYS I.OWSON ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SAVINGS 
SOUND GROWTH POSSIBILITIES AHEAD 


Sir Deny* Lowson, the (Tiairman, in the 
course of his address at the twenty-eighth 
Annual General Meeting ot the National Group 
of Unit Trusts Limited, said that tins Company 
and iis operating subsidiaries was the second 
earliest group to promote and form Unit Trust* 
in this country in the early 1930s. It therefore 
had the benefit of more than thirty years' experi¬ 
ence of proved and successful Unit Trust 
management. 

What is today the Unit Trust movement 
originally started in this country in the 1870s 
when various lixed and similar trusts were 
formed, largely under Dundee and other Scot¬ 
tish auspices, namely for the distribution of 
American Railroad securities among the inves 
tors of Great Britain. Many of these early fixed 
trusts in due course became what is today the 
ordinary type of closed end managed Investment 
Trust with its capital listed and quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Subsequent to that time the: original concept 
of these fixed trusts ,WM JfW»tablishcd in the 
United States of AxnWi*^ .Ipd in the early 
1920s became what h TOV? fcbpvvn as the Open 
end or Mutual Fttnd* Tht piu raj evolution 
was the development of similar h$ed ind oiha 
Investment Trust* hi Great Britain ; the idea 
of diversified investment in one single unit thus 
returning to the land from which it had origin¬ 
ally sprung. 

Df VLLOPA1I Ms IN THIS COUNTRY 

During the years before the outbreak Of Witf 
m 1939 , approximately /100 , 000,000 had been 
attiactfd to The various lixed and flexible trusts 
[lien operating in this.,copntry ; estimated to 
have been spread over some 400,000 investois. 
As a result ol the war &h& the restriction on 
all forms of capital formation, coupled with the 
urgent need for the concentration of all 
National Savings in Gilt-Edged and other 
Government securities, sales of unit trusts were 
severely-restticted, and it was not until around 
19.^7 liiat the movement in this Lountry again 
commenced an active sales and growth cam¬ 
paign. 

Today, as in the past, die movement has a 
very definite contribution to make as one ol the 
vital forms of national savings. Just as the 
average investor is desirous ot having a quota 
of his savings in National Savings Certificate* 
or Building Societies, or other similar fixed in¬ 
terest securities, so he is desirous also of having 
a portion of his savings in equity capital and 
ordinary shares ; which thus gives him an oppor¬ 
tunity to share in the growth of industry atvj 
the development of the. cO!ir»!fy\ manv activi¬ 
ties be It commercial, industrial, banking or 
insurance. 

At the present time it is estimated that there 
is more than 4312,000,000 invested in Unit 
Trusts in this country spread over nearlv 
1,000,000 Unit Holder*. Although this is in 
total some three times the amount reached in 
1939, it will be seen that when the intervening 
inflation is borne in mind there has been rela¬ 
tively little growth during this period of nearly 
a quartet of a century. 

C.liowm IN THr UNIITID STATES 

In comparison during approximately the same 
peiiod, the movement in the United States of 


America has grown from net assers of 
$447,959,000 in 1940 spread over 296,056 
separate accounts to net assets of 
$22,638,622,000 spread over 5,935,306 accounts 
as at March 31st last, thus showing a more 
than fifty-fold increase in net asset* and twenty- 
fold increase in the number of accounts. In 
comparison, with our growth of only three times 
in the amount ot net assets, and two and a half 
times the number of accounts, the immense 
scope which there should be for expansion in 
the future of the similar and parallel movement 
in this country will he readily seen. 

As one who has been connected with the Unit 
T rust movement in all its many phase*, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I look forward with 
confidence and enthusiasm to the year* ahead 
for the proved and well managed trusts such 
as those of our Group : and thar the movement 
will continue to grow substantially. 

At the same time, it does seem to me and my 
colleagues that history could well repeat itself 
when manv of the smaller management com¬ 
panies which funned Trusts during the 1930s 
found that "hen mote difficult condition* arcs.* 
it was not economic to continue their individual 



existence and That, it was necessary to aippia? 
mate with l.trogr ipaiugemcnt units. y 

V l ' '*>■ i 

Wc in this GrPup, for instance, apart from 
our four original principal management com¬ 
panies, National Fixed Investment Trust Ltd . 
Commercial Fixed Trust Ltd., Moorgate Unit 
Trust Managers Ltd., and Domestic Trust 
Managers Ltd., absorbed five other management 
companies who found that when a period ol less 
active sales supervened., the cost byjJi pf adn»j^f s . 
tratiou aru^ pf securing new' investors out- 
weighed any possible remunerative return. This 
meant that at one time the National Group 
was opciaung no less than 40 individual unit 
trusts. 

S MILLIARDS FOR UNIT IIOIDIKS 

Today the movement operates under strict 
comiols instituted by the Board of Trade winch 
inter aha limit the amount management com 
panics can charge for their services ; and at a 
figure which is considerably Jess than what up 
till now has been allowed in North America. 
All securities and cash in every cas* 'are held 
on behalf of Unit Holders by Tfilstees of the 
highest repute ; who alto receive rind distribute 
the income therefrom to the Unit Holders. 
There are also strict provisions tor the adminis¬ 


tration of the Trusts which are conducted under 
the terms of’ carefully drawn up Trust Deeds 
approved by the Board ot Trade. 

These arrangements provide outstanding safe¬ 
guards for the public as a whole ; and I feel 
certain that they cun. look forward to receiving. 
In the years to come, the same sound manage¬ 
ment and good guidance which they have 
received in the past. 

DIRK I OR A 11 

Wc are sorry to have lost the services of Sir 
Cuthbcrt Headlam as a Director. He retired 
from the Board at June 30rh last, owing to 
advancing years, after serving since the 
inception of ope of our subsidiary companies— 
Security Trust Managers—for a period of almost 
thirty years. We welcome in his place Lord 
Ruperr Nevill who we fed certain will be ot 
great service ro the Company in the future. I 
should also like to take this opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating Commander Douglas Marshall, M1 J . 
on the honour of Knighthood which has re¬ 
cently been conferred on him, and also to con¬ 
gratulate another of my colleagues, Sir Cutlibeu 
Ackroyd, who has recently retired from the Vic¬ 
toria League altei hve distinguished years as us 
Chairman 

All shaieholders owe a great debt of'gratitude 
to our Managing Diiector, Mi T. D. Mullins, 
who has been unsparing in the energy, enthu¬ 
siasm. and skill with which he has looked alter 
the affaits pf the Gioup during the Iasi twelve 
months. has been with the National Group 
since its formation some’ tinny years ago, and 
I would like to pay this special tribute to him 
Both he rintFJl might be said to be Inundation 
members pf .the unit trust movement in this 
country, with perhaps the longest and mo a 
varied experience 

. PRrs it nt ptvi i.oPAti n rs 

: Today j.our Trusts have approximated 
/45O,O0j(y)p0 tnveBte&jfetd by more than 130,000 
separate lOvWtOfi. , W|jj bclicvg'.mi WC have a 
real ;^*rvicc * prbyijfe ill the^IMjire, 1 ' and we 
are Jinxiou*'IP 1 affMTjlie .1 acilities 

for Jtthdar |Avin|^p^' both i'|n0n^y bus I s and 
through' At' rc^|SI»imepf dijyfibfoids. In 
addition, we JHtyV intfpdjjUped ^ Xjlc co^yi 
scheme which failures «b TO ’«f ?i regular 

saver the jfoejghf. ST the unpaid balance 

M A savings pbui,| sd ibftt no further payments 
fall to be made Ptct|‘ tjit saver's death ; whose 
estate thus receive? fee* of any further cost the 
units already pftfd fbf together with a cash pay¬ 
ment equal to "’the unpaid balance of the 
intended savings,, 

At the present time we have some 20,000 
individual monthly savings accounts, which are 
bringing in for investment over £600,000 per 
annum. While in addition 7,000 holders ot our 
units have given us instructions for the auto¬ 
matic reinvestment of their half-yearly income 
distributions. I have always felt rhat the more 
widely saving* and capital are spread in this 
country, together with individual house-owning, 
the better for this great democracy I think it 
is very encouraging: that in foolf W relatively 
short space of time We hove so many 

active individual tegular Uvcrs. J took forward 
with confidence to the future. 
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Ferranti 


History of Great Endeavour 
Record Order Book 
Heavy Development Costs 

Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti*s Statement 


A T rhe fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting to be held on 24 th July, 1963 , a statement, 
Lof which the following is an extract, will be submitted by the Chairman: 

Since our last Annual General Meeting, Sir Vincent de Ferranti has retired after 44 years 
service with the Company, fie was Chairman of the Board for 33 years having been 
appointed to this office following the death of his father Dr. S. Z. de Ferranti, F.R.S. in 
January, 1930 . My colleagues and 1 wish to place on record our great appreciation of his 
leadership and outstanding services to the Company. 


The Consolidated profit for the year amounts to 
£1,670,698 as compared with £2,170,517 for the 
year to 31st March, 1962. After provision for tax 
the net profit is £778,772 against £913,017 last 
year. 

A Dividend of 6° 0 on the Ordinary Stock is 
recommended. . 

Last year the Chairman stated that the Group 
Profit was considerably lower than that for the 
preceding year due to the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory profit margins on some of the more 
complicated electronic equipment which wc 
manufacture in Great Britain, and also to a 
deterioration in the position in the North Ameri¬ 
can Continent. These difficulties and heavy 
development costs in connection with new pro¬ 
jects continued during the year under review; 
nevertheless the position is a healthy one, with a 
number of very satisfactory features on the credit 
side, for example, the input, output and unexe¬ 
cuted orders Ibr the financial year just ended 
have surpassed all previous figures. 

Power Transformers 

hollowing the orders received last year fmm the 
C.b.G.B. for two 570 MV A, 430 kV generator 
tiansfoimerx for West Burton Power Station, 


four units of similar capacity arc being put in 
hand for the station at Eggborough, and six 
750 MV A, 400/275 kV auto-transformers will 
have the highest throughput MVA of any so far 
ordered by this important customer. Two 
230 MVA, 278 kV generator transformers, which 
have to be transported in sections through the 
tunnel into the underground station of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-I lectrie Board's Cruachan 
pumped storage scheme, are the first large 
units ordered in this country for assembly on site. 
Home deliveries included twenty-six large trans¬ 
formers in the 132 kV class, seven of 275 kV, 
and the second 310 MVA unit for Blyth "B" 
Station. Overseas the price level is unsatisfactory, 
but we did make shipments to the important mar¬ 
kets of Australia, South Africa, India and the 
IJ.S.A. As the throughput MVA of power trans¬ 
formers increases, so do the maximum sizes of 
Synthetic-Resin-Bonded Cylinders required for 
insulation, and we have produced the largest 
cylinders yet manufactured in Great Britain. 

Leading Position in Meters 

During the year we have strengthened our leading 
position in the manufacture of Electricity Meiers. 
The total output has exceeded all previous figures 
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CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS EOK THE YEAR ENDED 31 s< MARCH, 1963 

t £ 

The Net ProJiis ni ihe Group .unoimt i 
I o which is added the balance bimiyln 
forwaid 

Making a total of 

Deduct Pieiemice Dmclends for the 
jear to 31>t Mai CM, l‘>r»l Jess ta\ 


/s su n t 

£ 500,000 
£J ,000,000 
£ l,000,0tK) 


CAPITAL AND RLSLRV LS 
irn 4 t. 

7 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


Cumulative Preference Siock 
|ver cent Third C urmilativc 
Preference Stock 
£2.000 000 Ordinary Stock 
RLSlkiCs . t.\L> SURPLUS 


77k,772 

P.ijment of Dixidcnd of 6’\ on the 
OrdmitTx less tax. 

73,500 

615.804 

M94.576 

Transfer to ( apnul Rexcne Account 
Taxation Rebel on Inxestment Allowances 

316,000 

Transfer to <icner.il Reserve Account 

3(81,000 

8<.7<rt 

Balance i-> be earned Ion'.ml 

619,326 

11,308.826 

ANSI IS 

~mJT6 

£ 

e 

H\tID 4SSLJ S 
/A VhS 1 ML A I S 

NLTl URRL\r .ISST/A (after 
allowing for Deferred Li.tL'J.ues and 

Pro\ isionb £l,V s 2,773j 

£ 

1. <25.999 
452,305 


3,542,308 

4.500,000 

8.020,612 



112,520,612 


£12.520,612 


El-RR ANTI LTD. Manufacturers of Ti a informers, Mnxing Cud Voltaye Regulators. H.V. Testing Equipment, 
A C. jnd DC. House Service, Prepayment and Switchboard Meters, Meter Jesting tquinment, Indicating and 
Industrial Instruments, Electronic Digital Computers, Computer Control of Mjchme loots, Guidance and Con¬ 
trol of Missiles. Aircraft Instruments. Gyroscopes and Servo Mechanisms. Radar Equipment. Sdicon Semi¬ 
conductor Devices, Valves and Cathode Ray lubes. Grey Iron, S.G. und NOMAG C aslings, Insulation, Electric 
Panel Tires. 
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and there has been a substantial increase in 
orders for prepayment type meters. In spite of 
considerable difficulties and intense competition 
there has been a satisfactory increase in export 
business. 

Output is rising in the field of Instrumentation , 
largely due to increased demand for our Summa¬ 
tion Metering Equipment , a section of our 
activities which shows every prospect of continue 

_! continuous development of these tra¬ 
ditional products, We have dbriuedgreat benefit 
over the ytars in knotf-fyow and goodwill from 
the foresight oT my grandfather, who, amongst 
other things, designed and proved at Deptford 
the A.C. High-Voltage System which is now used 
all over the world. His inspiration to work at the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge, in what are 
currently called brain-intensive products, has led 
us into such fields as Computers and Digital Sys* 
terns , with their ultimate benefits for the good of 
mankind. 

The outstanding event in these fields was the 
inauguration of our first Atlas computer by Sir 
John Cbckcroft at Manchester University. A 
Data-Transmisskm System for extending the 
Atlas service to London# the first commercial 
system of its type using punched paper tape in¬ 
formation, is at present undergoing trials 
between our London Computer Centre and 
Bracknell Laboratories. 

Spectacular progress has been achieved in the 
Automatic Control of Industrial Process Plant by 
the supply of an Argus digital Computer control 
system to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. at 
Fleetwood. The first Orion computer was deliv¬ 
ered during the year. Details have been announced 
of a new computer, named Poseidon, designed in 
collaboration with the Admiralty Surface 
Weapons Establishment as an integral part of the 
Action Data Automation System m H.M. ships. 


Air Navigation Developments 

Development is well advanced on a Radar for the 
Royal Air Force TSR 2 strike and reconnaissance 
aircraft, the main object of which is to provide 
terrain fallowing signals enabling this aircraft to 
approach its targets at very low level. 

During the year, in collaboration with our 
friends at the British Aircraft Corporation, 
delivery and handover of the complex Blood¬ 
hound 1 Guided Missile System tor the Royal 
Australian Air Force were completed exactly 
according to schedule. A substantial order has 
been received for equipment to be fitted in the 
Buccaneer aircraft being supplied to the South 
African Air Force. 

Expansion in Electronics 

Tn the field of Electronics , the sales input for our 
Semiconductor Devices has continued to expand, 
and we have introduced a range of Silicon Planar 
Transistors , and the first of a range of Silicon 
Solid State Circuits, which we are confident will 
open up large new markets for us in commercial 
and military computers. 

Trans-Atlantic Activities 

Across the Atlantic, the electronics activities of 
Ferranti-Packard Electric Limited in Canada and 
Ferranti Electric Inc. in the U.S.A., have been 
partially merged, whilst maintaining the separate 
corporate identities of these two companies. 

Elsewhere Overseas, the interests purchased in 
the Wilson Electric Transformer Co. Pty. Ltd. in 
Australia in 1959 , and in Industrie Elettriche di 
Legnano S.P.A. in Italy in 1961 , are yielding a 
satisfactory financial return, and the technical 
collaboration taking place with these two organi¬ 
sations is to our mutual benefit. 

Our history has always been one of great 
endeavour and technical achievement and having 
now followed my father as Chairman, I hope to 
maintain this tradition, thanks to the continuing 
loyal support of every member of the organisa¬ 
tion throughout the workL 
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encouraging prospects 


BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Prospects for the current year are encourag¬ 
ing,” Sir Dallas Bernard told Courtaulds 
stockholders at the Annual General Meeting 
on 17th July. “To date sales arc up on last 
year and profits also show an improvement in 
spite of rising costs.” 

Stressing the need for much closer co-opera¬ 
tion between firms in different sectors of the 
textile industry he said “Courtaulds pioneered 
man-made fibres and produce more fibres by 
weight and more varieties of fibre than any 


other Group. We also derive great benefit from 
first hand experience, that is unique for a fibre 
producer, of the whole range of textile pro¬ 
cesses—spinning, yarn processing, weaving, 
knitting, dyeing, printing, finishing and the 
making of garments. 

Knowledge of how our different fibres per¬ 
form in the hands of our customers is a 
source of great strength to us. ti is one 
reason why Courtaulds are world leaders in 
man-made fibres.” 



) cai ended 

3 ht Match* 1963 

Increase on 
pi eviotis year 

Sales to external customers 

£185 m. 

+ 7% 

Profit before loan interest and tax 

£26.4 m. 

+49% 

Dividends per £1 Ordinary (gross) 

3s. Id. 

+23% 

Net tangible assets 

£238 m. 

+ 2% 


Courtaulds have 112,000 stockholders. They employ 60,000 people in more than 
100 factories In 25 countries. Their manufacturing interests are fibres, textiles, 
chemicals, woodpulp, packaging films, paint, plastics and engineering contracts. 



COURTAULDS 
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ISTITUtO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

ROME, ITALY 

. ' ‘ } , ' ‘ . 

General Stockholders’ Meeting of June 20, 1963 ; 


On June 20th the Stockholder*) of Istituto 
Mvihiliarc Italiano (I.M.I.) held in Rome their 
General Meeting, chaired by Avv. Stefano 
Siglienti, to consider t^e results of the 31st fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1963. 

This year, the Board of Directors’ Statement, 
read by Board Chairman Siglienti, devotes 
“special attention to the present problems of the 
financial market and of the industrial credit. 

After reviewing the leading features of the 
evolution of this sector during the year 1962 
and stressing some of its most significant 
aspects, the Statement urges that, in the spirit 
of the measures adopted last year by the mone¬ 
tary authorities, close attention be given to ways 
and means, also new for Italy, to strengthen the 
financial market. In this process, the safeguard¬ 
ing of monetary stability will continue to be an 
essential condition. 

Having stressed the increasing importance, as 
an institutional system, of the Special Industrial 
Credit Institutes in connection with the Italian 
economic development policy, with regard also 
to the provision of credit at special terms for the 
industrialisation of the South, the Statement 
reviews the activities of I.M.I. during the 31st 
fiscal year (April 1, 1962 through March 31, 
1963). 

In its quantitative terms, this activity is 
reflected in the following figures (as compared 
to the preceding fiscal year): loan applications 
received increased in amount by 42.6 per cent 
jo 527.5 billion Lire ; loan transactions finalised 
totalled 300.7 billion Lire with a 23.5 per cent 
increase : the amount of outstanding loans in¬ 
creased by 17.8 per cent, including operations 
for the account of the Treasury and operations 
for the account of the E.C.S.C. and by 21.7 per 
cent considering oi dinary transactions only. As 
of March 31, 1963, outstanding loans totalled 
1,215.6 billion Lire, of which 1,071.9 billion Lire 


in ordinary transactors and 143.7 billion Li|;e in 
special transactions. The ht^er item, following 
a now traditional trend, registered a 4.8 per cpni 
decrease. 

These figures do not include the activity of the 
Sezione Autonoma di Credito Naval* (Auto¬ 
nomous Section for Maritime Credit) established 
in 1962. Iii its first year of life this Section 
finalised transactions totalling 38 billion Lire, 
covering almost totally the sector of shipbuild¬ 
ing credit, which formerly was a direct responsi¬ 
bility of the Institute. 

As regards the loan agreements signed, it is 
pointed out that they were distributed as 
follows: 63.1 per cent or 189.8 billion Lire to 
industries (as compared to 59.6 per cent in the 
preceding year); 31.3 per cent or 94 billion Lire 
to public utilities and services (as compared to 
22.2 per cent); 1.6 per cent or 4.9 billion Lire 
to Shipowners, excluding the operations of the 
Autonomous Section (as compared to 18.2 per 
cent); 4 per cent or 11.8 billion Lire to foreign 
borrowers in connection with credit to under¬ 
developed countries, an acrivity which was 
started in the course of the 31st fiscal year. 

More particularly, in the sector of credit to 
exporters of capital goods, despite the continu¬ 
ing uncertainties in the machinery provided for 
by the existing legislation, the transactions 
entered into during the fiscal year totalled 35.6 
billion Lire, with a 43.6 per cent increase as 
compared to the preceding year. The credit 
extended since the beginning of this nctivity now 
stands at 149 billion Lire, a figure which reflects 
the magnitude of the efforts which the Institute 
is making to support Italy’s world-wide indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

The Statement then stresses the substantial 
contribution made by the Institute to the pro¬ 
cess of industrialisation of Southern Italy. In 
the year under consideration, this contribution 


totalled 107.7 billion Lire in finalised trans¬ 
actions, with a 137 per pent increase over the 
preceding year, and 224 bflliqh Lire in loans 
approved. The lauer item accounts lor 47. per 
cent of the total amount of lotas appwved for 
the .benefit of the South by,all medium * 1 and 
long-term industrial credit institutes. r < 

An. increase over thf preceding year was 
registered also in the portion of Joans intended 
for the construction bf new plants,. In par¬ 
ticular, the new concerns established prith the 
Institute’s financial contribution numbered 86 , 
as compared to 53 ini the preceding Jrear. 

As regards the raising of funds, despite the 
less favourable conditions of the financial* 
market, the Institute was successful in meeting 
its requirements. In the year under considera¬ 
tion, bonds were issued totalling 286 billion 
Lire, as compared to 178 billion Lire in the 30th 
year. Also, in the course of the year the Insti¬ 
tute’s capital stock was increased from 20 to 
50 billion Lire. 

Lastly, the Statement outlines the situation 
shown in the Institute’s Balance Sheet, which 
registers an increase both in the reserve funds 
(from 56,331 to 60,665 miflion Lire) and in 
profits (from 2,145 to 3,689 million Lire), fs 
reflected in the Statement of Income and 
Expenditures. The Board of Directors recom¬ 
mends that this profit plus 890,000 Lire in 
profit carried over from the preceding year, be 
distributed as follows : 2,490 million Lire to the 
reserve fund (thus rising to ,63,155 million Lire) 
and 1,200 million Lire : to the Stockholders (the 
equivalent of an 8 per ceiit dividend on paid-in 
capital), the balance being carried forward. 

After hearing the Report Of the Board of 
Auditors, the Stockholders’ Meeting unani¬ 
mously approved the Board of Directors* State¬ 
ment and the Auditors’ Report, and adopted 
decisions in conformity with the recommenda¬ 
tion!) of the Board. 


SUMMARY BALANCE SHEET AS OF MARCH 31. 1963 


ASSETS 

Subscriptions receivable on capital stock. 

Securities owned and cash on hand. 

Loans and sundry credits in Lire and foreign exchange 

Outstanding guarantees. 

Miscellaneous. 


Contra accounts : 

Securities and bills held and on deposit , 
Special and fiduciary operations.. 


Lit. 3S.000.000.000 
.. 166,322.625.863 

., 1.104.875,029.345 
9,183,500.841 
„ 29,763.605.023 


Lit 1.345,144,761,072 


308,097,675.620 

336.413.526,959 


LIABILITIES 

Subscribed capital stock... Lit 50.000,000,000 

Reserve funds . 60,665,006,898 

Bonds in Lire and foreign exchange . . . „ 915,908,098,000 

Loans and sundry debts in Lire and foreign exchange. 275,021.356,831 

Outstanding guarantees. . „ 9,183,500,841 

Miscellaneous. 30,677.953,985 

Balance of year's profits. „ 3,688,844)510 


GRAND TOTAL. Lit. 1,989.655.963.651 


Ut.l.345.144,761,072 

Contra accounts 

Securities and bills held and on deposit. „ 108,097,675,620 

Special and fiduciary operations... „ 136,413,526,959 

GRAND TOTAL. Ut. 1,909455,963,651 


INCOMES 

Interest on loans... 

Interest on accounts current and'securities. 


STATEMENT OF INCOMES AND EXPENDITURES AS OP MARCH 31, 1963 


54,240,326,629 

4,215,343.100 


Overheads. 

Taxes. 

Interest paid on bonds. 

5% interest on reserve funds. 
Depreciation.. 


EXPENDITURES 


Balance of profits. 


2.607.188,160 

4NM 

676421.458 

S4.766.82S.H9 

3,688,844410 


Lit. 58.455,469.729 


Lit. 58,455,669,729 
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THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 

EXTRACTS FROM THE RJVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN 
SIR HAROLD ROXBEE COX 



■V a^ointmiwt t* 

MIR MAJIBTY TH| QUIIM 

•RIWBRI 

BRICKWOODS LIMITED 

EFFECTS OF INCLEMENT WEATHER 

The seventy-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of Brickwoods Limited will be held on 
August 9th, at Portsmouth. 

The following are extracts from the Directors' 
General Report: 

The Group Profit before tax is £83,000 less 
than last year. (£46,000 after Tax). In the pre¬ 
vious year there was an extraneous profit on 
stocks of £33,000 gross so that the real decrease 
is £30,000 before tax (approx. £16,000 after 
Tax). 

In the half-year ended September 30th last, 
the net profits were up despite a poor summer 
season, so the whole of the decrease in profit 
occurred in the last half-year of the accounts 
and can be largely attributed to the unpre¬ 
cedented cold winter which followed Christmas, 
1962. All the gains in barrelage which had been 
achieved up to that time were lost, and the 
retail profits of the substantial Managed House 
section of the Group were also severely cur¬ 
tailed. 

During the year we have opened five new 
houses ; three other houses were re-opened after 
major alterations. 

After the frightful winter of 1962-63 it is a 
useless exercise to make any definite prediction 
of what the Group’s results are likely to be in 
the current year, because we depend so much 
for our prosperity on good weather. Suffice it 
to say that trade to date is buoyant and better 
than last year, but costs are still rising and it is 
almost a day to day exercise to cut the latter 
down to size. 

L’AIR LIQUIDE 

PARIS 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

JUNE lilt, 1963 

The Ordinary General Meeting, held on June 
21, 1963, under the Chairmanship of Mr 
Delorme, Chairman and Managing Director, 
approved unanimously all the resolutions 
presented. 

After setting aside amounts for Provisions, the 
Accounts for the financial year 1962 showed a 
net profit of F 32,820,147.46, out of which a 
net dividend was declared, payable as from Jul> 
1, 1963, of F 7 per share and of F 54.70 
per founder share. 

Mr Robert Gerard, the retiring Director, was 
re-elected to the Board at the Meeting. 

lit his address, the President first recalled that 
the essential principles of the Company's work 
were conc e rned with Natural Sciences and 
stated that some of this technical work found 
its most astonishing application in space travel. 
He then emphasised the importance of the 
development of space research in Europe and 
said that the Company, in taking an active part 
in this research work, waB staying faithful to 
its alma. 

Finally, the Chairman stated that the turn¬ 
over and thfe results of the first months of this 
year exceeded those of the corresponding period 
of-the preceding financial year. 


The company’s income from sales and invest¬ 
ments was £108,601,000, which is £9,739,000 
more than last year. To this increase, the 
largest in the company’s history, the home 
operations contributed £7,720,000 and the 
overseas operations £2,019,000. 

The trading profit increased by £370,000 to 
£9,044,000. There was an increase at home of 
£450,000, but overseas profits fell by £80,000. 
The overseas company was faced with some 
particularly difficult conditions and when these 
are taken into account its overall performance 
is seen to have been good. 

Whilst the increased trading profit does not 
represent an improvement in profit margin—on 
the contrary—I nevertheless regard it as a good 
performance against the general background of 
the year. The increase in taxation, however, is 
dispropoi rionately high, largely because of the 
exceptionally severe measures introduced by the 
Indian budget. The profit after taxation in con¬ 
sequence is, at £4,932,000, only £54,000 more 
than last year. 

However, after deducting the dividends paid 
to minority shareholders and the profits retained 
by subsidiary companies, the net income of the 
company is £3,867,000, which is £221,000 more 
than last year. This improvement has enabled 
the directors to propose an increase of \ per cent 
in the final dividend to 7] per cent, making a 
total of 12] per cent for the year. This corre¬ 
sponds to distributing the same proportion of 
the profit as last year. At the same time, in 
recognition of the continuing growth of your 
company, it is recommended that a scrip issue 
should be made of one new ordinary share for 
every ten pounds of stock held. 

Expenditure on fixed assets, which, in antici¬ 
pation of heavy increasing demands, was excep¬ 
tionally high in the year 1961-62, this year 
amounted to £6,845,000, of which £1,996,000 
was spent overseas. 

ovrnsFxs 

During the year the overseas subsidiaries have 
had some vicissitudes, but despite their diffi¬ 
culties it is encouraging to report that the year 
ended with an increase in sales of 7 per cent. 
Unfortunately, through stnkes of political origin 
in Italy and Malaya and an unexpected recession 
in fish canning business in South Africa, profits 
were lower than last year. 

However, there are signs of improvement, and 
I believe that our overseas activities provide 
opportunities for growth. 

ASIA 

Though the Indian company increased us sales 
by 13 per cent, the year started with a trading 
setback. Then came the Chinese invasion and 
the consequent need for increased defence 
expenditure, which in turn produced severe 
budget proposals. The changes in tax system 
have cost us £120,000. 

During the year the new factory at Bombay 
has neared completion. It will allow carton 
manufacture. In the south of India steps have 
been taken to improve the service to the growing 
prawn canning industry in Kerala by the installa¬ 
tion of open top can-making fnachinery in the 
port of Cochin. Previously, cans for these cus¬ 


tomers were supplied from Calcutta, which is 
several hundred miles away. 1 ■ , 

In Malaya the manufacture of beer cans and 
collapsible tubes began. Canned beer has proved 
to be most popular and beer can production has 
gone ahead far faster than we expected. 

In Pakistan our associated company is just 
completing a new factory at Chittagong, and 
production is due to start this month. 

AFRICA 

Our South African company has had only a 
fair year, mainly because of a considerable re¬ 
cession, which still continues, in the fish canning 
industry. The rest of rhe canning industry 
however has been prospering. 

During the course of tht year a plot of land at 
Isundo, near Johannesburg, was acquired to build 
a new plastics factory. 

A new unit at East London came into produc¬ 
tion at the end of 1962. 

In Nigeria production at our new factory 
started in January and there is an encouraging 
flow of orders. 

The Central African company has had a suc¬ 
cessful year and the new factory at Bulawayo 
has done particularly well. 

In East Africa we shall be completing shortly 
a new extension of 50,000 square teet ai Thika. 

\vm INDUS 

The factory in Trinidad had its first produc¬ 
tion season and is m a position to supply all Lite 
local demands. 

In Jamaica the manufacture of collapsible 
tubes and composite containers has begun. 

F.UROFT. 

The Italian company has had a more satisfac¬ 
tory year, and the large factory at S. llano has 
done particularly well. 

FM’ORIS 

The results of the dnve to increase oui exports 
of the appropriate items among our products, 
which I mentioned a year ago, have been en¬ 
couraging. The sales increased from £2,264,000 
to £3,248,000. In addition, machinery expous 
moved up from £1,255,000 to £1,361,000. 

THF. OUTLOOK 

At home the year has started well and I have 
no reason to suppose it will not continue so. 
Whilst the overseas picture is misted here and 
there with uncertainty I believe that the per¬ 
formance of the overseas company as a whole in 
1963-64 will also be good. 

The European Common Market has receded 
into the middle distance but our policy of asso¬ 
ciation with European companies is unaffected 
and will be developed as opportunities offer. 

At the Annual General Meeting the resolu¬ 
tions adopting the Report and Accounts were 
approved, together with resolutions increasing 
the share capital of the Company and capitalis¬ 
ing premiums on shares. 
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Summary of the First Interim 
Report for 1963 

Iho issued capital increased from FIs. 87,750,000 as at 31 si Decern- . 
ber, 1962, to FIs. 93,450,000 as at 15th June, 1%3. In the same 
period net assets increased from FIs. 310,400,000 to FIs.345,200,000. 

The improved tendency of most Stock Exchanges is reflected 
in die increase of the value per share from 1Is. 186 to FIs. 194 thotb 
including duties, etc.) after payment of the annual dlM'dcnd of 
I Is. 9 Igxi April. 

The geographical spread of the company's 
investments is as follows: 

Common Market 54.2Other countries 0.7 V, 

United Kingdom 4.2";j Cush 6.5% 

USA and Canada 34.4 % 

Analysed hy industries the biggest im cm menu are in Food* 
and Soap 13.1°;, Electrotechnical and Cables BunU and 

Insurance 12.3%, Public Utilities H.7%, Oils 11.5%, Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical 9.3 %. 

Income for the period under review: has been up to expectin'. mk. 

for jttU ini oi motion aikUopt,"> of (he Inform h\r>>rt /•Vvi write 

N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGUSGS UNIE ‘INIERLME* 
P.O, BOX 617, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 
or to 

Philip Hill, HiesiMOB, Erlangen United, 34, Moofj.ic, Lwbnt t-C i 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Affine! Pastel SubWJbtKO by ordinary moil, UK £6 ; 
overseas £6 JOs. fly air itt bafow 


Australia -.. 
Canada 


Other Provinces . 
Ceylon 

China. 

East Afnea ... 

E*ypt. 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Malta , 

Honfkong . 

India. 

Indonesia. 

Iran and Iraq. 


Mirmoll 
. £11 10s. 

Air Freight 1 

laraal . 

Jxpan . 

Aimiorl 

M 

Ait freight 

„ £12 10s. 

£9 15*. 

jortfxn . 

£11 Ci. 


. of 

or 

Lebanon . ... 

£11 0s. 


[Can. $38 

Can. $30 

Malaya.. 

1 12 10a 


, £12 10*. 

£10 10*. 

New Zealand .. .. 

£13 ICE. 


S or Can. 

or Can. 

Nigeria . 

£12 10a. 

£9 10*. 

L $38 

$31 80 

Pakistan . 

£12 10*. 


£12 10s. 

£10 0s. : 

Philippine* - 

£13 10*. 


£13 10*. 

_ 1, 

Rhodesia . 

£12 10s. 


£12 10:. 
£11 0*. 

£io o*. : 

_ 11 

South Africa .. . 
South and Central 

£12 10*. 

£10 Ot 

£10 0s. 


America .. . 

£12 10*. 


i 12 (0s. 

£9 10s. , 

Sudan . 

£11 0*. 

£9 10s. 

a 5s. 

— , 


£12 10*. 

£10 10* 

_ 

£12 10*. „ 
£10 o*. ;! 

USA .... 

or 


£12 10*. 


. $35 

$39 50 

£12 10*. 
£11 0*. 

£»To*. i 

West Indies 

£12 10* 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA : John Hinton A 
Co.. 5*> MMIer Street. Sydney, New South Wales.. Bi’LGIU'f . w . II. Smith L Son, 7t Boulevard 
Adolphe Max. UniMtls. BflAJIL: J. dc I'rwe, t v P ioflJ /c-m\ Rio dr Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Sen Ice. 587 Mount Pleasant Hand, Toronto 7. Ontario, 
t T’.YT ON : The lake Houso Bookshop. 100 Parsons Road. Jnrt C.nlnmho. WINMARK: J.jnar 
Mnnkxynard. n Nornyndc. ropenlMgrn k ItrYPl : <i. At am. 8 Ibrahim T-J LaLanl, Heliopolis, 
t airo. FINLAND : Akaicrmlncn kirjakunppu, 2 hjeskutlato. Helsinki. LRANt K : >v. H smiih 
fie Son. -4H Rtie tie Ritoll. Pari* (iLKNfANV : \V, L. Saarha.h, t•cn.riidensirmve In. k.iln 1 : 
r M nw* Grosaoterirkb Umbll, Hamburg I. Dutviyer Strav^ ,;*u. Ha.nhury. t.llANA: IT.it 1 .1 
Service Lid.. P.O. Bos 401. .\i\rn. <■ RI H<_IT; f ibralrlr kainr*nnn. 'N Rue tin Stade, \Uicis 

HOLLAND: N.V’. V, I i Van Dltmiir’s Ini port, V hie^ rani C-o» RoiicrJuin J Ho\UM)N».i : 
The Aiitcnlsinu A Publkhy Bureau. Lid. "01-706 Manna Mouse. INDIA: Palnka 
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FJRTH CLEVELAND 

LIMITED , 

ENGINEERING . STEEL • LEAD • TtLEATSION 
RADIO & FURNITURE RETAIL STORES 
Highlights from the ^UfeMeoji by , 

Mr. C. \V. Hajwarg, Chairman and Marngfai D^roctar. 

The \Car l%2 was n difliailt one foi* ihe Gnstip, with the 
genenil iteprcssioiu’n the steel industry and the setback in 
the automobile and consumer goods ir*»dfs. 

Profit* and Reserves 

,1 he Accounts '•how a protit for the ve.tr fo 3tsi December, 
1%2. oi i\ ,‘20.324 (I%1-- £2.0‘6,4«2f rerrcsemlhg 5,7% 

(6.1 %) on ii t urnoserof ju4tox er t‘30mllllofH£34 million): 

I he Poard rtvommends a final dividend of 12%, less tax, 
itmK in^ 20°,,. less 1 ;»v, for I he \ ca r 
During l‘^*2 ihe Group's genera) capital reserves hpvc 
been increased b> £1.165,34} >vhi^h arises from the re¬ 
valuation ol ihe major pn^perilcs In the Group. Our 
(apitid mnl Rcscnue resertes now exceed one-and-a-half' 
timo the iNMiciL dune Ciipitul. , 

During the vc.ir progress, was made in rcprganLsmg 
some of ihe Cn oup v'ompanics nnd in strejmtiniugopera- 
lions whieh lute contributed to the strengthening of the 
Gioup’s posiiion. 

Engineering Division 

In gcncr.il. the results from this division can be considered’ 
Miiisl.isMors i.ilen against a background or severely 
increased competition and generally Tow demand. 

FirihC lc\eland Fabtenings, in it* first full year speciali¬ 
sing entircK in fasicnings, made stead.' progress. Export 
wiles were maintained at the Igvel of ihe preceding >car, 
although conditions became more difficult in Ettrope. 
Dcvclopmcni of new bjies of fastenings has continued 
and cniain products arc about to be launched for which 
an exceptionally good ft m lie i> lore seen. T u mover bo far 
this v$r»r h in creating, 

Steel Rtid T ead Dirfsinn 

I he genera) demand for steel and sieel products iVhflhued 
10 remain ai low Icxcls throughout l%2. A conlribuiory 
factor was the dc-siocking policy which spread through* 
out ihe majority of users. Our steel companies have 
partial^ met this situation b.v drastic rationalism ion and 
bv special chons' in the sales lield. 

There was some increase in tonnage sold by your Lead 
companies. 

Retail Dithkn 

Our Retail Dixisron consists of the Ma.v Stone Ciroup 
(which i ikI udc.s J. & M. Slone, Civic Radio, Escoil 
Brothers and Wolfe & Hollander), the Broadimad Group , 
and our rev'ent aeguixition Subtub Si Dorfman. We have 
a total ol’4“4 branches throughout England, Votfand and 
Wales. 

Hu: overall volume of new hire purchase business was 
vatisfacion. Ml companies also suctretlcd in increasing 
the volume of Rental business, and in rhe case of the 
Broadmcad (>roup the progress made was tnosi sub- 
s-nmiial. 

The Future 

In summing up the xcar 1%2 I can s. \ that although flic 
profit did noi equal the figure for I%1 I am well sitisficd 
that the asset position of the Group, coupled vrith our 
ability in the major fields in which «c are concentrating, 

»v slmngrr iod.iv than ever before. 

The Government measures 10 siimulaie ihe economy 
appear 10 lx having rhe desired elVecr, and iherc are 
indications of improvements, although flight as vet, in 
man> facets of our business. We have a solid base, the 
■ihiliiv to earn profits equal to or better ihan rhe record 
achieved in 10^0. and wc arc readj to move ahead with 
.iii) increase in trade. 

Head Ofiice: 

Siornottst House, St. James's UmloR, S.W.1. 
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SHEEPBRIDGE ENGINEERING LIMITED 

LARGE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
LORD ABERCONYVAY’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Shcepbridge 
Engineering Limited will be held on August 30th 
in London. 

The following are extracts from the state¬ 
ment by The Rt Hon Lord Aberconway, the 
chairman, circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

The difficult trading conditions experienced 
in certain sections of the Group's activities dur¬ 
ing the year to March 31, 1963, reduced the 
invoiced sales of some subsidiaries. Despite 
this the total sales of the Group were within 
one per cent of those of the previous year. 
Intense competition however has in many cases 
prevented us from increasing our selling prices 
to cover continually increasing costs, including 
wages awards to workpeople and staff. Opera* 
ting margins have thereby narrowed, and trading 
results worsened. 

Further increased costs have to be faced in 
the current year and render far harder the task 
of remaining competitive in world markets. 

The Consolidated Trading Profit for the year 
afttr all charges, including £371,135 for depre¬ 
ciation, is £1,018,228 compared with £1,220,128 
for the previous year. After £485,992 has been 
provided for taxation and £26,074 deducted in 
respect of a minority interest in a subsidiary 
company there is left a sum of £506,162 attribu¬ 
table to the parent company ; this compares 
with the record figure of £585,768 for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The directors have decided to transfer 
£100,000 to General Reserve and to recommend 
the payment on August 30, 1963, of a final 
dividend of 10 per cent which, together with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent paid in February, 
will make a distribution of 15 per cent less tax, 
the same as last year. 

PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 

Last year I referred to the development of 
pneumatic. pumps for conveying materials in 
powder form in pipes. Sheepbridge Equipment 
Ltd. has succeeded in obtaining orders for this 
type of installation to handle fly ash in new 
PoWer Stations. The Cuber crusher is proving 
very successful and several of them, each capable 
of producing 600 tons of crushed stone per hour, 
were delivered during the year. Design work is 
well advanced on a machine to produce 1,000 
tons per hour. Further developments were made 
in the field of mobile crushers and a unit was 
delivered weighing 50 tons and capable of pro¬ 
ducing 250 tons an hour of crushed stone. 

Sheepbridge Alloy Castings Ltd. experienced 
an increased demand from the petrochemical and 
allied industries for centrifugally spun seamless 
tubes. Unfortunately, this was more than 
counteracted by a reduction in the requirements 
of the aircraft industry from this subsidiary. 

Many new applications have been developed 
for the components made by Sintered Products 
Ltd., which remains one of the foremost manu¬ 
facturers of components from metal in powder 
forift. 

The diminution in the home demand for the 
high precision lathes made by Hardinge 
Machine Tools Ltd. was mote than offset by 
increased sales in the export market. 

The reduced demand by British users of 


earth-moving equipment was further aggravated 
by the hard winter conditions, and home sales 
by Bray Construction Equipment Lid..fell. Sales 
to the overseas markets were, however, main* 
tained at a reasonable level. 

Perfection Engineering Gid., o*u; of our 
smaller subsidiaries, traded successfully but price 
competition m the gauge and tool market is 
becoming ever more intense. 

Advance Motor Supplies Ltd. increased its 
sales and continues to be a useful outlet for 
automobile engine components manufactured by 
other companies in he Group. 

Consequent upon the closing down of its blast 
furnaces, the Sheepbridge Co. Ltd., with which 
we are in no way financially oi managerially 
connected, gave notice to terminate the agree¬ 
ments under which it supplied our engineering 
shops at Sheepbridge Works, Chesterfield, with 
electricity, steam and compressed air. We have, 
therefore, had to incur commitments for capital 
expenditure at Chesterfield of approximately 
£180,000 to enable us to take our requirements 
of electricity from the East Midlands Electricity 
Board and to provide our own steam and com¬ 
pressed air. 


DEBENTURE STOCK ISSUE 

Last year I referred to the inroads upon our 
liquid resources made by the effect of inflation 
and by the growth of our business. Provision 
of various services in Chesterfield represents an 
abnormal addition to the continuing require¬ 
ments of cash for capital expenditure. The 
directors, consider it desirable to restore the 
liquid position of the Group to its earlier satis¬ 
factory condition, so as to ensure that we shall 
not be hampered in our policy of keeping our 
plant and equipment up to date ; we plan to 
spend at least £1 million during the next two 
years. Further liquid resources would also 
enable the Company to take advantage of any 
opportunity to develop any suitable new line 
or acquire any appropriate new business, though 
no such acquisition is in your directors' minds. 

Accordingly the board has decided to issue a 
£1,500,000 5j per cent Debenture Stock 
1984/89, secured by a floating charge upon the 
assets of the Company and its present wholly- 
owned United Kingdom operating subsidiaries. 
By the time these words are read, arrangements 
for the issue of the Debenture Stock, to be 
placed mainly with financial institutions and 
quoted on The Stock Exchange, London, will 
have been concluded. 

At the same time your directors propose to 
amend the Company’s borrowing powers which 
are at present limited to an amount equal to the 
issued share capital of the Company. It is now 
common practice to relate the borrowing powers 
to the total Shareholders' funds, thus providing 
an automatic increase in the latitude to borrow 
as these funds are increased by the accumulation 
of reserves as well as by the issues of additional 
capital. The immediate effect would be to 
increase the borrowing powers from £4 million 
to approximately £7 million. Your directors 
have no present intention of utilising this 
increase, but they consider that now is a suit¬ 
able moment to bring this matter up to date. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH 


r * , . k K . ■ * >;j> 

^ MR G. J. STeW^RI^S Kttvrt# 


The forty&urth knfrual general meeting ot 
the London & Edinburgh Insurance Company 
Limited was held on July ■ 11th in London, 
Mr G. J. Stewart (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is ah extract from his circulated 
statement : 


From the underwriting standpoint, 1962 wai 
not a particularly happy year for us or insurers 
generally, especially perhaps for those involved 
in US business. With the possible exception of 
life, all classes of insurance have their cycles 
of good and bad years, but loss conditions bring 
with them corrective measures and better days. 
That is why, with the steps we have taken in 
North America, I am confident we will have 
a much better result in 1963 and subsequent 
years. * 

Our overall trading profit for 1962 was 
£65,575. This is less than for the preceding 
year but not unsatisfactory under the prevailing 
conditions. Our investment income increased 
from £113,231 to £126,935, excluding dividends 
from subsidiaries. The investment income is 
important as it represents our dividend coverage 
which in the year under review required £67,500. 

We have transferred an amount of £21,000 
from the Marine Account, still leaving the Fund 
in a strong position at more than 200 per cent 
of premium income. 

The Aviation department continued to make 
satisfactory progress and a profit of £11,000 
has been transferred from this account for the 
underwriting year now closed. The Aviation 
Fund is building up well. 

The decrease in premium volume in the Fire 
and Accident Revenue Account is mainly due 
to corrective measures taken some time ago to 
reduce our participation in US casualty rein¬ 
surances which, as anticipated, produced a 
further underwriting loss in 1962. On the whole, 
our portfolio of business in North America is 
basically sound and, with the concentrated 
attention it is receiving, should again produce 
profits for us. In Canada the domestic account 
continues to show a favourable balance. 


LIFE DtPAR I MI NT’S GROWTH 

Our retained premiums increased in 1962 
to £83,710 and the Life Fund is in sound 
financial condition, having increased by more 
than 30 per cent during the year to £277,583. 
Total sums assured on our books arc already 
beyond one and a half million pounds. 

We have recently derided to include a formal 
option in our “Equitas” policy whereby, in 
future, beneficiaries may elect to take, as an 
alternative to the cash value of the policy at 
death or maturity, the equivalent number of 
actual Unicorn Trust shares-, based on the middle 
price valuation. This gives added flexibility to 
the ** Equitas " policy, which we believe to be 
still the only one of its kind linking equity 
shares to life assurance with a guaranteed basic 
sum assured. 

m 

SUBSIDIARIES 

Our subsidiary Companies Unicorn Securities 
Ltd., in’ Dillon Walker & Go. Ltd., had a 
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successful year with a combined profit, before 
f. taxes, of £127,135. We received a gross divi¬ 
dend for 1962 of £30,000, of which £7,262 
represents pre-acquisition profits, leaving £22,738 
available for the credit of our Profit and Loss 
Account. 


Funds managed by Unicorn Securities Lid. at 
the end of 1962 totalled sohie £23,900,000, and 
{ by June of this year had already progressed to 
^ over £27,500,000, representing more than 
; £ 180,000 shareholders. 

During 1962 your Company increased its 
shareholdings by acquiring a further 1,500 Uni¬ 
corn shares and 450 Dillon Walker shares and, 
vince the beginning of the current year, we have 
purchased the remaining minority interests in 
both Companies. The whole of the issued 
capital of both these subsidiaries—a valu¬ 
able asset—is now owned by London & 
^pjxlinburgh. 


DIVIDr.ND 

The Directors arc recommending a 15 per 
cent dividend, less tax, for the year 1962 pay¬ 
able on the old capital of £450,000. It is 
intended to pay an interim dividend of 7 Jr per 
cent on the new capital of £600,000 in Decem¬ 
ber, 1963, to be followed by a final dividend in 
July, 1964. 

With pur diversified underwriting, which 
now includes an already profitable Life depart¬ 
ment, our control of a highly successful group 
of Unit Trusts, and a very sound financial con¬ 
dition, wc are set for further progress. Our 
excellent group of executives and staff will see 
that it comes. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 



Quoted about NF 1350 


The Annual General Meeting of FRANCE- 
OBLJGjATIONS was held jn,Paris on May 
27 under the chairmanship of Monsieur 
Georges Plescoff. The following details 
have been extracted from the report for 1962 
and from the Chairman’s speech: 

Purchases by FRANCE-OBLIGATIONS 
during the year 1962 amounted to Frs. 70m., 
of classical securities to Frs. 62.7m., indexed 
securities to Frs. 6.5m., convertible bonds to 
Frs. 0.8m. The choice of convertible bonds 
was centred primarily on those with the 
highest security factor, that is to say, those 
whose sales prices were close to the refund 
value in the event of no conversion demand. 
Sales totalled Frs. 44.7m. The balance of 
sales over purchase prices of the securities 
sold was Frs. 7,206,032. Refunds totalled 
Frs, 27.7m., leaving a net plus-value of 
Frs. 4,672,483. On December 31, 1962, the 
value of the portfolio was Frs. 535,981,227. 
The resale value was Frs, 642,954,782, the 

Comparative Statistic! (Frs.) 

Dividends and interest, less overheads. 

Profits on sales of securities. 

Plus-values on refunds, (ess minus-values. 

Total credit balance . 


net plus-value Frs 106,973,555, The plus- 
value op December 31, 1962 include* divi¬ 
dends received (Frs. 15391,522). The net 
credit balance per share on December 31, 
1962 was Frs. 13.02$ compared to Frs. 12.361 
on December 31, 1961 and Frs. 11.842 on 
December 31* I960. It was proposed td 
distribute NF 585 per share of Frs. 10,000, 
compared to Frs. 571 in 1962. Shareholder* 
will thus receive the whole, of the, value. of 
dividends and interests received after deduct* 
ing overheads. The whole >of the .profit! 
on sales and refunds in 1962 (Firs. 7,206,032) 
should be placed to reserves. The report, the 
accounts, and the proposals put forward by 
the Board of Directors were adopted . 

During the year 1962 the capital of 
FRANCE-OBLIGATIONS was doubled to 
Frs. 1,000m., and each share was divided into 


four shares 
Frs. 2,500. 

each with a face 

value of 

1*40 

1961 

mi 

23.114,632 *42 
6,008,842*21 
1,705,684-04 

28.558,607*38 
10,839.763-II 
4,585,944-27 

29,231,806 

7,206,032 

4,672,483 

30,829,158 67 

43,984,314-76 

41.110,321 


MILLARS’ TIMBER 
& TRADING CO.. LTD. 


BANQUE DE LTNDOCHINE 

PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of this company 
was held on July 11th in London, Major A. W. 
Bird, DSO, Managing Director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Director*’ 
Statement: 

The Consolidated Trading Surplus of the 
Group for 1962 at £346,454 represents a con¬ 
siderable improvement on last year’s figures, 
and indeed is the best for some years. 

The net profit comes out at £133,527, as 
against £90,330 last year. From this total we 
have transferred the sum of £20,000, as last 
year, to the credit of Contingencies and General 
Reserves. Your Directors recommend that the 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares be increased 
from the 8 per cent paid for 1961 to 10 per cent 
for the year under review. This will leave a 
total carry forward on the Group Profit and 
Loss Account of £690,703 

The Current Assets of the Group exceeded 
the Current Liabilities by approximately 
£1,800,000 at December 31st last. The general 
picture of the Group’s trading during 1962 was 
of a considerable improvement in Australia, 
coupled with a more modest improvement in 
trading activities elsewhere. 

We always try at this time of the year to tell 
shareholders what wc think the prospects will 
be for the current year, and on the facts as we 
know them at present, the results of the Group, 
taken as a whole, should be satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The Annual General Meeting which met on May 29, 1963, approved the account! for 
the year 1962, in which net profits lor the year were shown to be Frs. 11,363,610.02, higher 
than in the previous year, and voted to pay a net dividend of Frs. 11 per share of Frs. 100 
compared io Frs. 10.5 in 1961. The balance sheet totals rose from one year to the next by 
more ihan 8 per cent, to Frs. 1,631,851,079.05. 

After a general review of economic activity throughout the world, the Board turned Its 
attention to the development of the Bank's various brandies and subsidiaries. Profits in South 
Africa, Japan, Siam, Malaya, New Caledonia, New Hebrides and the United States were 
satisfactory’* but difficulties were experienced in Cambodia, Singapore and Saudi Arabia. The 
Bank’s agency in London developed its operations. 

In France the Head Office continued successfully the efforts undertaken to increase the 
number of customers; evidence of these efforts was shown in particular by the rise in com¬ 
mercial discounts and short and medium term credits, notably for exporters. 

There was no less activity in the financial than in other fields. Indeed, the Bank took 
part in the formation of several investment companies, such as Selection Etrarigere and 
Risques Investissemems. It played a part also in the formation of several equipment com¬ 
panies and in others concerned with local development in France and Polynesia. It shared 
in the setting-up of the housing financial company Cofim which is concerned with the building 
of blocks for renting. 

BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE helped to strengthen Locafrance which had been formed 
in 1961 to hire out industrial equipment, by contributing to the increase of capital of this 
company, which itself was made necessary by the rapid extension of its activities. Finally, 
the Bank increased its* shareholding in numerous companies operating in many different fields 
of activity, including banking, industry, commerce and building, in particular Credit Com¬ 
mercial de France , Compagnie Banc air e, Ciments Francois, Air-Inter , Papeteries Navarre . 

Results of manufacturing companies, in which the Bank has shareholdings, notably in the 
mechanical and electrical engineering, paper, cement, petroleum and chemicals, public works, 
transport, metallurgical industries, in brewing and liqueur distillation, were satisfactory. 

Following the Annual General Meeting, an Extraordinary General Meeting was held. 
It decided to double the capital of the Bank, from Frs. 74.9m. to Frs. 149.8m., by incor¬ 
porating part of the reserves. The face value of each share was raised from Frs. 100 to 
Frs. 200. Moreover, the Extraordinary General Meeting gave authority, effective for a period 
of 5 years, to the Bpard of Directors to raise the company’s capital to Frs. 250 m; 
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CARRINGTON AND DEWHURST 

UMlTfeb -' l K 

(Rayon Cloth Manufacturers—Banl.on, las Ian, Crimplene, etc.) 

FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 
REORGANISATION AND MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 
NOTABLE SUCCESS OF EXPORT COMPANY 
MR H. M. F. CARRINGTON ON GROUP’S ENHANCED STRENGTH 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Carrington and Dewhurst Limited was held on 
July 17th In Manchester, Mr H. M. F, 
Carrington, TD, CC (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is his circulated review; 

Whilst it is disappointing to have to report 
reduced profits for last year, there were a number 
of exceptional happenings to explain it and your 
Board believe that a recovery in the current 
year can reasonably be anticipated unless 
conditions arise which oannot at present be 
foreseen. Our last financial year was one of 
considerable and costly reorganisation in the 
Group. We spent some £700,000 on modernis¬ 
ing our productive plant and incurred a depre¬ 
ciation charge of £284,815 by comparison with 
£209,894 in the previous year, although much 
of the new machinery was delivered only in the 
last quarter of the year and contributed scarcely 
at all to the profits. The substantial reorganisa¬ 
tion of Grout & Co., Ltd., which wc acquired 
in January, 1962 has led to that Company 
making a loss which we consider to be tem¬ 
porary ; and to make matters worse, the appall¬ 
ingly bad weather in January to March seriously 
retarded soles. Despite all this, the Group's 
turnover for the year was Within one per amt of 
that of the year before, and after providing for 
a final Dividend of 15 per cent, thus giving a 
maintained Dividend of 22$ per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares, the cash flow was nearly 
£50,000 greater than in the previous year. 

Shareholders.will see from the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet that the substantial capital 
expenditure on modernisation has led to a Bank 
overdraft of £1,455,000 and that the Group is 
committed to a further capital expenditure of 
£490,000. Whilst a major part of this can, I 
think, be met out of self-generated funds, there 
is likely to be a balance which must be funded. 
As Shareholders will have seen from a recent 
press announcement, The Bradford Dyers 
Association have agreed to subscribe in cash for 
500,000 Ordinary Shares at 20s. per Share. 
Your Board consider that this will be of benefit 
to the Group. 

, The modernisation of plant mentioned above 
is progressing as planned, and higher produc 
tivity is already being achieved on the plant 
installed.. During the execution of this pro 
gramme labour relations have been excellent, 
and 1 must say how much we appreciate the 
help and cooperation y?c have had from our 
friends in the Trade JJnions, whose far-sighted 
support has made this'project run so smoothly. 

STREAMLINING OF MERCHANTING 
OPERATIONS 

The re-equipment programme already well 
under way wfl, upon completion, ensure that 
the ‘Group’s production units are amongst the 
most modern In the world. The past year has 


aLo seen much progress in the reorganisation 
and streamlining of the merchanting side ot the 
Group's operations. During April the new 
London headquarters oF the Group was opened 
and in this have been housed all rhe London 
based offices of the various merchanting organisa¬ 
tions. At this juncture I would like to pay a 
very special tribute to the men and women 
who completed tiff's complicated and arduous 
move in record time during rhe Raster holiday 
and, in so doing ensured that no interruption 
Occurred in the daily deliveries of cloilu- to our 
maqy customers. New premises have nlso been 
obtained in Manchester and, in the near future, 
all our merchanting units in that area will be 
housed under one roof with excellent office and 
warehouse accommodation. During the ye;u a 
Kibrie Development and Design Council lor 
the Group has been formed with offices in our 
new London building. Mr James Rushworth 
has been appointed Director-in Charge. The 
Council will investigate the m*age of new fibres 
in relation to the development of fabrics, with 
special reference to creating a widci field in 
end uses. The Council has been centred in tins 
strategic position so that it can be in constant 
touch with the research uhies of our various 
suppliers. The Processed Yarn Department, 
which is now established at Grove Mill, hah 
increased its production and your Directors art- 
pleased to say that the demand for this product 
continues to grow as the number of outlets and 
end uses both at home and abroad increase. 

Tin diki emu a it 

During the year under review the rapid 
expansion of the Group has put such additional 
burdens on to the Managing Director Mr 
Charles Riding, whose splendid record during 
the past 13 years has been consistently reflected 
in our results, that the Group's Directors de¬ 
cided to apoint two Assistant Managing Direc¬ 
tors, Mr F. Thomas and Mr 1. E. Rawson. Mr 
Thomas joined the Company in J945 and was 
made a Director in 1950. Mr Rawson joined 
the Company in 1960, when w-e took over 
Messrs Ciollins & C^awthron. Tie had been 
Managing Director there for 12 years. He was 
made a Director of the Group in 1962 Mr 
W. J. Hagan has been appointed Mnuugiug 
Director of Collins i Cawthron in place of Mr 
Raw son, who has resigned from tlus position 
con sequent upon lffs new appointment. i 

EXPORT COMPANY’S SUCCESS 

You will remember that in my review last 
year 1 announced the formation of an Export 
Company within the Group called “ Carrington 
and Dewhurst (Oversea?) Limifcd” I am 
pleased to say that this Company, under the 
able Chairmanship of Mr Clive Derby, has 
increased our exports by 100 per cent in spite 
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of the woraj Spring tffat the Continent has ex¬ 
perienced since ; the end, of the war. ; Wc are 
now doing, business with over 40 countries 
throughout the tyorld, m*my of which are 
visited regularly by Members of your .Board and 
Sales and Technical Executives. 

Your Directors' confidence in the investment 
which was made in Silk and Textile Printers 
five years ago is now being justified. The Com¬ 
pany paid a Dividend last year, and current 
reports indicate that his year's trading continues 
to be on n profitable basis: in spite of the re¬ 
duction of tariffs and increased competition 
mainly from imported fabrics. 

II IE OUTI.OOk 

Wiili our well-advanced programmes of cen¬ 
tralisation on one hand and rc-cquipping oh the 
other I feel that we can confidently claim that 
the Group is on a sounder foundation than ever 
before. Wc are in fact so poised that even a 
slight upturn in trade will quickly result in 
much improved earnings. Furthermore I be¬ 
lieve that given reasonable political and econo¬ 
mic stability the Carrington and DcwhursL 
Group will maintain its strength and profit¬ 
ability in the years ahead. 

The acquisition by Carrington and Dewhurst 
of its merchanting subsidiaries during rhe past 
two years h.is resulted in obtaining a consider¬ 
able number of new customers, and 1 would 
like to take this opportunity of saying how 
grateful wc are to all of them for the confident 
support which they have given to us during the 
year under review. 

Finally 1 know you would like to join the 
Directors and myself in recording our apptccia- 
lion to the senior management, staff and em¬ 
ployees for their tireless efforts, te.im work and 
loyally which play such a big-pari in keeping 
up our reputation of efficient production and 
high quality. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


I.ORRAINl ESCAIJT 

The Annual General Meeting of Lorraine- 
Escaut S.A. was held in Paris on June 18th. The 
following details are taken from the Directors’ 
Report for the year ended December 31, 1962, 
and from Monsieur Roland Labb4's statement 
at the meeting. 

Lorraine-Escaui produced 2,100,000 metric 
ions of steel in 1962 as against 2,163,000 tons 
in 1961 ; and 358,800 tons of lubes as compared 
with 361,360 in 1961. These figures exclude 
large welded tubes, of which some 13,300 ions 
were produced to complete the South European 
pipe-line order. 

Net profit for the year 1962 amounted to 
F.104,226,292, and the whole of this amount 
is to be set aside for depreciation. The meeting 
approved die payment, from capital reserves, of 
a gross dividend of F*7.05 per share. 

The Company is concerned at the movement 
of its shares on the Bourse, and it is felt that 
the general disfavour in which steel shares are 
held to out of proportion to the difficulties pre¬ 
sently faced by the industry. Prices on the 
Bourse do not take proper account of the steel 
industry's strength resulting from its sustained 
effort at modernisation. 

Copies of the Full Report (in French) may be 
obtained from Lorrame^EscaUt S.A. % 7 Rond- 
Point Bitgiaud, Paris XVFrance . 
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ULTRAMAR COMPANY 
LIMITED 

CONTINUING SALES EXPANSION 
SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 

The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Ultramar Company Limited was held on 
July 16th in London. 

Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

During the first half of 1963 sales of products 
have averaged over 40,000 barrels per day. I 
am glad to say that these sales are still expand¬ 
ing. Subject to the completion in due course 
of the purchase of our interest in the Panama 
Refinery, I think I may justly claim that our 
piogrammc of integration is now practically 
complete and we now have a firm basis from 
which we can go forward to develop a substan¬ 
tial and profitable Group. 

In Venezuela the average oil production 
attributable to Caracas Petroleum for 1962 was 
11,634 barrels per day. For the first half of 
1963 the figure has been 11,076 barrels per day. 
For 1962 gas sales in Venezuela averaged 
36,745,000 cubic feet per day. For the first half 
of 1963 it has averaged 37,345,000 cubic feet per 
day. While at the present time it is possible on 
economical terms to obtain crude oil under con¬ 
tract from other sources, it is undesirable to 
assume that this situation will always persist. 
Having therefore now established the Group’s 
refining and marketing outlets, more attention is 
being paid to the question of increasing produc¬ 
tion. Steps are being taken in the immediate 
future to bring the Ipire field into production 
and certain other plans for adding to our pro¬ 
duction are nearing maturity. 

The production of Canpet, the Western Cana¬ 
dian Company, at the preient time is running 
at the level of about 1,500 barrels per day. 
During 1962 the sale of gas by Canpet began. 
In 1962 Canpet had a net cash flow from opera¬ 
tions of 578,000 Canadian dollars. Results for 
1963 will show some improvement on these 
figures. Since our last meeting the opportunity 
was taken to increase Ultramar’s interest in 
Canpet from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. 

Our share of the total net income in 1962 
from the Royalty companies was $1,336,000 
compared with $1,583,000 for 1961. The first 
half of 1963 shows a gratifying increase. 

Golden Eagle of California made a net loss 
in 1961 of $886,000. This was converted into a 
profit of $503,000 for 1962 and the first half of 
1963 has shown a further improvement. 

In Canada the Newfoundland Refinery is 
operating at close to capacity. Considerable 
additions have been made to the storage ter¬ 
minals in the Provinces of Newfoundland and 
Quebec, and the marketing organisation in both 
Provinces has been built up rapidly. For the 
first half of 1963 sales of products have averaged 
about 11,000 barrels per day. At present sales 
arc averaging about 14,000 barrels per day. 
Both in the Island of Newfoundland itself and 
in Labrador vast sums are being spent on 
developing mineral resources -and other natural 
products. Golden Eagle expects to supply a 
large part of the oil products needed for these 
developments. 

The beneficial results of the operations I have 
been describing began to show themselves 
during 1962. The cash flow for that year 
amounted to £1,003,000 compared with 
£658,000 for 1961, and the overall loss of the 
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Group was reduced from £515,000 in 1961 to 
£247,000 in 1962* The first six months of 
1963 show an overall profit to the Group and a 
substantially increased cash flow. We expect 
these improvements to continue during the 
second half of 1963. 

FINANCE 

At the last Annual General Meeting I 
explained that our plans for dealing with our 
various interests might take some time to 
develop and as an interim measure we were 
discussing with the bankers to the Group the 
question of bridging loans to refund some short 
term debts of the operating companies and pro¬ 
vide additional working capital. I am glad to 
say these negotiations were successful and our 
bankers have shown a very welcome readiness 
to support our operations. 

While great progress has been made in 
arrangements for financing our integration and 
while I am confident that we shall achieve our 

GEO. W. KING LIMITED 

OUTPUT REACHES NEW PEAK 

The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Geo. W. King Limited was held on July llth 
in London, Mr Donald M. King, CBE, 
MIProd E (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir¬ 
culated statement : 

The profit carried in 1962, before providing 
for taxation, amounted to £285,686 (an increase 
of £55,388 over the corresponding figure for 
1961) and the profit after providing for taxation 
amounted to £132,513 (1961-£103,327). Your 
Directors again recommend a dividend on the 
Ordinary Share Capital of 12J per cent less 
tax. 

A year ago I said that the output for 1961 
was 18 per cent greater than in 1960 and was 
a larger amount than that achieved in any pre- 


SIMMS MOTOR & 
ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

MR G. E. l.lARDET’S STATEMENT 

At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited held 
on July 12th at Hendon Hall Hotel, Mr G. E. 
Liardet, the Chairman, in die course of his circu¬ 
lated speech said: 

During 1962 the main adverse factors again 
centred on our largest subsidiary, Simms Motor 
Units. In contrast with the motor car industry 
the output of commercial vehicles, particularly 
the heavier types, was considerably down in com¬ 
parison with the previous year and our demand 
suffered accordingly. , 

Recovery was further delayed by problems of 
a non-recurring nature. The principal difficulty 
arose out of our Ponders End expansion for the 
production of electrical equipment. The ex¬ 
pected demand did not materialise and it became 
evident that it would not be possible to operate 
the Riverside Works at a level which would 
avoid continuing financial loss. We were fortu¬ 
nate enough to interest the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany and sell the assets at current market prices, 
which were substantially above the net book 
value* 

Your Directors have invited Mr K. Graham 
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ambition not to ask stockholders for any further 
funds, there are certafh unsatisfactory features 
about the preteiit situation. W$ile we are quite 
confident that we can meet all pur obligations, 
with an ample margin, the maturities of our 
various loans fall at atvkward intervals, being 
heavier during the next year or so during which 
the benefits of our integration will be building 
up, and easier in later years, There fs con¬ 
siderable need for a re-arrangement of our 
overall financing which is at present under 
study, and certain negotiations towards the 
desired end have been begun. In, particular we 
need to re-finance the mortgage loan to Golden 
Eagle of Canada and certain of the temporary 
bank borrowing to which I have referred. I 
very much hope that at the next Annual General 
General Meeting we shall be able to recom¬ 
mend a resumption of capital surplus distribu¬ 
tions. Whether we can or not depends largely 
on whether we have to devote our available cash 
resources to meeting early maturities of loans. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

vious year. I am now able to report that the 
output for 1962 increased by a further 18 per 
cent and that the Company was operating at 
full capacity throughout the year. 

Following most energetic steps to that end, 
the rise in the general expenses of the business 
was checked during 1962 and by the end of the 
year it had been possible to reduce the total 
expenses for the year by a small amount. Your 
Directors are continuing their efforts in this 
matter. 

Although the factory was operating to capacity 
during 1962, the question of orders has caused 
your Directors some concern as, in common 
with other companies who supply capital goods, 
the flow of orders became reduced. However, 
I can now report a noticeable improvement in 
the position and I feel we can view the pros¬ 
pects for the current year, 1963, with reasoned 
confidence. 

The report was adopted. 

Smith to become a Director of the Company. 

Mr J. Ayres left the Company on September 
26, 1962. 

Mr S. G. Sloan has been appointed as 
assistant to me. Before joining us Mr Sloan 
was General Manager of the Motor Division 
of Rubery Owen & Company. 

The factors I have mentioned produce a 
Group profit before tax of £551,042 for 1962 
and, after taxation, which does not have the 
benefit of the substantial investment allowances 
applicable in 1961, a net profit of £265,542. In 
addition, the profit on the sole of Riverside 
Works, Plant and Stocks, after making provision 
for costs and tax liabilities, amounts to £276,852. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7] per cent making 10 per cent for the year 
out of the profits and a distribution of 3 pence 
per share out of the capital surplus from the 
sale of Riverside Works. The surplus carried 
forward is £1,462,663 compared with £1,253,790 
in 1961. 

During the latter months of 1962 and early 
this year active reorganisation took place. We 
believe our decisions were judicious |ljy the end 
of June this year the profit will have exceeded 
the profit for the whole of 19$2. 

It is too early in the year to forecast die final 
performance but I can aafdre you that* barring 
the unexpected, k Will show very muck better 
results than the figures returned for 1962. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 

TANKER BUILDING PROGRAMME 
COMPLETED 

The fifteenth annual gencul meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Limited was 
held on July 15th in London. In the unavoid¬ 
able absence of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr Basil M. Mavrolcon, on the Com¬ 
pany's business, Mr J. H. king (Deputy Chair¬ 
man) presided. 

The following is an extract from the Chair 
man’s circulated review: 

TRADING 

The downward trend in trading profits has 
continued in the year under review. A brisk 
upsurge in tanker freight rates at the beginning 
of 1963 was not maintained and by the end oL 
the financial year rates had fallen back again. 

The operating surplus earned by your fleet 
(£786,559), fell short of the amount required for 
depreciation by aome £460,000 and this is an 
indication of the uneconomic level at which the 
tanker industry is operating to-day. I can see 
no prospects of an immediate improvement but 
one can look for a steady, if slow, upward trend 
by the effluxion of time which takes its toll of 
uneconomic and kid-up tonnage. 

There is, however, evidence of a firm, increas¬ 
ing and continuing demand underlying the 
tanker freight market and, to a lesser degree, 
the dry-cargo ship market. The consumption 
of oil is rising throughout the world and the 
quantity transported by sea is increasing all the 
time. Despite the fact that our industry is 
now entering its seventh year of depression, and 
that normal yardsticks for assessing the trend 
of freight markets seem of doubtful value, I am 
t rill of the opinion chat there is a bright long¬ 
term future for the British tramp tanker ownci. 

FLEET 

The only addition to the fleet during the year 
was the 31,781 d.w. tanker “London Confi¬ 
dence,” which commenced trading in June, 
1962. The delivery of this vessel marked the 
completion of your Company’s tanker building 
programme, but we still have to take delivery 
of six dry-cargo ships. These ships arc being 
built to a high specification and should prove 
profitable additions to the fleet, lhc first of 
them should coipmcnce trading tliri month and 
three more during the current flnnnu.il year. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

London and Overseas Tankers Ltd., produced 
an Operating Surplus of £329,067 but incurred 
a Net Loss of £216,027 after full depiecLmon. 
During the year this company took delivery of 
two 34,000 d.w. tankers and ihus completed its 
building programme. So far no long-term 
employment has been found for these vessels, 
but they have traded continuously and made a 
worthwhile contribution to the operating sur¬ 
plus. 

London and Overseas Bulk Carriers Limited, 
made a profit of £81,436 after deprecation and 
aU outgoing*. The “Overseas Courier,” traded 
very sathfaetdrily during the year and Its operat¬ 
ing surplus was augmented during the last few 
weeks of the financial year by the coming into 
service of the 18,574 d.w. tanker “Overseas 
Adventurer." The delivery of this vessel marked 
the end of the Company's buikttn* commit¬ 
ment t and rise income from the rime charters 
udder which both vessels are trading is expected 
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to service and jfepay the related bank loan with¬ 
out the necessity of any additional Rinds'being 
contributed by your Company. 

Austin & Pickersgill Ltd., despite its ability 
to compete with the best shipyards, both here 
and on the Continent, has not come unscathed 
through the disastrous times experienced by the 
shipbuilding industry throughout the world and 
the loss incurred for the year to June 30* 1962, 
was £143,249. The Wear yard has been closed 
down except for repairs, but building is still 
going on in the main shipyard. The 28,000 d.w 
ore-carrier now on the berth is the last ship on 
order at the time of writing this Review (June 
]9b3\ but the prospect of seeming additional 
orders is brighter now than it has been for some 
time. The outlook is considerably enhanced by 
the welcome, if belated, action of the Govern¬ 
ment in making realistic credit facilities available 
for British shipowners building in British yards. 

Welsh Ore carriers Ltd., took delivery of the 
28,000 d.w. ore-carrier “ Welsh Herald" in 
April, 1963, and had not, thcrcfoic, commenced 
trading during the year under review. This 
vessel is now trading under a 1? year Time 
Charter with B.I.S.C. (Ore') Ltd., and a sub¬ 
stantial parr of the cost of the vessel has been 
financed by a loan from a consortium of finance 
houses and institutions repax able ovei the period 
of the fixture. 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

PHLILRLNCE DIV1D1.NI> ARRLAWS 
NOW CLLAKtD 

The fifteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Amber Chemical Industries Limited was held 
on July 17th in London, Mr D. G, N. Lloyd- 
Lowles (Chairman) presiding The following 
are extracts from his statement : 

The first quarter of 1962 produced profits 
well in excess of any we had achieved with the 
present business in previous corresponding 
quarters, but the whole climate of industry, and 
particularly those parts of it on which we arc- 
most closely dependent, namely engineering and 
steel, deteriorated during tin; remainder of the 
year. 

Tile effect of this was to reduce the usage of 
cutting oils by our engineering customers and 
to halt, or postpone, furnace rclining pro¬ 
grammes by the steel companies. 

As regards the current trading position, we 
have, on the oils side, materially strengthened 
and improved management and the quality and 
number of our sales force. Increasing emphasis 
has been laid on the Stuart Oil Products, which 
will eventually almost entirely replace the old 
Amber range of oils. 

In the Causeway engineering division, 
although the general stale of the Steel industry 
delayed orders fur furnace refining last year, 
several important contracts both at home and 
overseas have been negotiated and prospects are 
good. 

We have recently entered into an agreement 
with The Leeds Fireclay Company Limited to 
form a joint Company fqr carrying out the lining 
of Blast Furnaces Wid Heat Treatment Furnaces. 

The dividend OA the Preference Shares having 
now been brought tip to date, the way is open 
to resumption of dividends on the Ordinary 
Shares vriien profits and the cash position 
justify It 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the directors* action in granting to Mr J. G. 
Qonk, the Managing Director, an option to sub¬ 
scribe for 100,000 Ordinary Shares at 3/* each 
was approved by a 4 to 1 majority on a poll. 
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ANGLO ORIENTAL 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 

IHCHttt CHOPS BUT tO\VER AVER AO I 
PRICI'S 

The fourth annual gcnci.il meeting of Anglo 
Oriental Plantations Limited was held on July 
11th in London, Mr G. F. A. Burgess (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract fiom his circulated 
statement: 

1962 has seen a satisfactory increase in uopa 
but not, I fear, in profit. Average prices ioi 
both rubber and palm oil were lower and, in 
addition, cess refunds were smaller. The lesult 
is a profit, after tax, of £137,705 compared with 
£185,830 the year before. 

With the passage of the Special Resolutions 
which will shortly be put before you, the way 
will be clear to the opening of the Branch 
Register which I mcmiofted last year. We 
already have a number of shareholders 
resident in Malaya and the new Register should 
lead to a wider market m the Company's 
shares. 

Crops ol rubber and palm oil recorded satis 
factory increases. Rubber yields increased from 
853 to 889 lb. per bearing acre and are expected 
to increase further in future. The total rubhci 
crop, however, will not grow at the same pace 
because some of our rubber lands arc bein': 
converted to oil palms. We plan to deal xtfiih 
about 450 acres in this wu> during each of the 
next live years in addition to nn annual replan: 
ing ol >v>me 400 acres ot old rubber. 

Palm oil’s position is to some extent ihe con¬ 
verse of rubber’s. Average yields will tend to 
diop foi a few years as initially low yielding 
young areas coinc into production, but total 
crop is expected to rise steeply. I referred a 
year ago to the problem of keeping “ the expen¬ 
sive processing facilities required for oil palms 
in line with expected crop*.” We have reccmlv 
taken expert advice and hope shortly to 
be able to decide on the best way ol 
dealing with this problem both technically and 
financially. 

When our present plans mature in the carle 
1970s we should have ncnr!> 5,000 acres ot oil 
palms In production with crops of around 6,000 
tons annually. 

Production of manila hemp nearly doubled 
during 1962, but unfortunately the market went 
against us and operations were barely profitable. 
The position of our hemp growing subsidiary, 
Malayan Products Ltd., which abo has some 
rubber, is not altogether happy. We must hope 
for better prices in. 1963. 

Our estates arc all in good order. 94 acres or 
Sernnban are likely to be acquired foi a govern 
incut industrial estate and a claim for compcn 
sation has been lodged. 796 acre* of rubber 
land adjoining our existing estates were acquired 
during 1962 and with some of the funds arising 
from the new issue in M^rcli, 1963, we are nego¬ 
tiating for a further similar 464 acres. 

In 1963 *K> far our crops have been Affected 
by drought, as jof course have others, but with 
reasonable weather luck for the rwt of the year 
we should still reach^lhe estimate of 10,368,000 
H>. (4,630 tons) of rubber and 1,650 tons of 
palm oil. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
Special RewhitioOa amending the Articles of 
Association were approved. 
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:WOODHEADS BREWERY 

A DIFFICULT YEAR fV . 

,f ' ■' V. 

The twenty-seventh Annual Gei^ral Mating 
of Woodheads Brewery Limited ttas hc& on 
July 16th in London, Mr Richirrf Beamish, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The following: is $n extract £om hji| circuited 
statement: k 1 ‘ ** f ' 

The trading profit of the group amounts to- 
£107,491, which compares with £149,676 for 
die previous year. The drop in profit is largely 
dec to the adverse effect arising out of the exten¬ 
sive alterations and rebuilding of South Londdrt 
Brewery, which -seriously handicapped produc¬ 
tion and also the handling of our products. 

Depreciation and other charges, less interest ’ 
and dividends received, amount to £58,670 
which, after taking into 'account exceptional 
credits arising from the adjustment of container 

WESTERN GROUND RENTS 

EXPANSION CONTINUES 

The twenty fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Western Ground Rents Limited was held on 
July 11th in Jxmdon, Sir Andrew H. RoweH, 
^thc ('hairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract fiorii his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The Consolidated Accounts of the Company 
and its Subsidiaries for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1962, disclose continuing growth of 
income and profitv. 

Net Revenue: The profit before taxation 
amounted to £381,347 and after providing 
£206,565 for taxation there remained a net profit 
of £174,782 as compered with £157,470 m the 
previous year. If therfc b* added to this net 
profit of £174,782 the balance brought forward 
from the previous year and taxation adjustments 
in respect of past years, in all £158,225, the 
amount available for distribution becomes 
£333,007 representing an increase of £50,082. 

Recent Purchases of Properties. During the 
year under review' the Company has purchased 
commercial premises at Merton, Surrey, an hotel 
building in London and a supermarket in Black¬ 
pool at a total co .-1 of £296,000 producing an 
income of £23,550 per annum. Since the date of 
these Accounts the following purchases have 
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deposit rales, estimate^ off £12,00(7, Team i 
Consolidated Profit of tfce pear before Taxation . 
of £60,821, compared Withfe£94i274 inth«pce-, 
vious year. Despite th& fffi, tbt net profit 
the year, after taxation,';:is Increased from 
£38,434 to £40,924. * 

Your Board recommend ft dividend of 15 per 
cent plus a bonus of 5 percent absorbing a-net 
$um of £f8^75. ; 

* '■ t ■ * j. * ; / 

YLARS OFE^TIONS 

The business of Johnsoft, Philpott and Com¬ 
pany Ltd, has now been irijegratid With that of 
5>outh London brewery Lftl., but it is too rtrly 
to forecast die effect of djtis combination. 

The ifnprovement of a $br ago m the results 
of your Off-Licence gtouft Jcnners Properties 
Led., has been maintained^ and your mineral 
water subsidiary, Hooper Struve and Co. Ltd* 
has had quite a satisfactory year also, despite 
a cold and miserable sumnftpr. During the year, 

been made at a total cost of £505,000 producing 
an annual income of £39,000 viz: 

ftgton House, 2/4 Langbnm Street, London, 

Wl. 

17/29 Sun Street, Finsbury Square, EG2. 

Also in the current year a wholly owned Sub¬ 
sidiary Company, Cardiff Industrial Estates, Ltd. 
has been formed with a capital of £100,000, the 
object of which is to develop industrial land 
in Cardiff which will be leased from the Parent 
Company. An outline planning application has 
already been made for 40 acres of land at 
Llanbhcn which arc zoned for commercial use. 

It is estimated that the Group will require 
about £2,000,000 to complete the development 
over a period of 3 to 5 years, and will be able, 
taking into account the proceeds of the issue of 
Ordinary Shares referred to below, to finance 
it from its own resources without borrowing, 
except of a temporary nature. 

Issue of Additional Capital—In order to assist 
in financing ilie projected expansion of the Com¬ 
pany’s activities indicated in a previous para¬ 
graph, the Board proposes to issue 1,014,000 
new Ordinary Shares of 5/- each at 10/- per 
share by way of right on the basis of three new 
Ordinary Shares for every ten Ordinary Shares 
held. 

Dividend Prospects-— 1 The Directors are confi¬ 
dent that with the continued growth in the earn¬ 
ings of the Company, the future income should 
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Hooper Strove aeqtitred me bostoesr of R. Trr 
fit Cot Ltd at Brighton, and this is felt to be 
an imreetfoent which, over, will tub- 

; ttatitia)|{y fragment your GxoupS income and 
profits. vt; 

On thfr other hand, the results of the small 
Soutjjtoid /Wine and Spirit business, recently 
acquired? nave been disappointing, and the , 
Building Company’s profits have not made any 
material contribution to the profit of the group. 

This year has ^iditt^lt one, 

with a number of ma: ^proneth# arising 

In aofaie of the si hyifUtfy la this 

oonnectioiH athcr mh» v fcM$o be 

taken In certain dirednbnsj afid it nftltijptedl that 
these changes will help to bring about improved 
resultfi| though not perhaps in the current year. 

The Board would like to express their appre¬ 
ciation of the staff and employees* efforts during 
« difficult year. 

The report was adopted. 


be sufficient to enable the present rate of divi¬ 
dend to be maintained, with adequate cover, 
upon the increased capitaL 

Addressing the meeting she iftidi 

The Board had given careful eonaSdetodon to 
the question of revaluing the properties. There 
are great practical difficulties us valuing the Car¬ 
diff Estate. In view of die fact that it comprises 
some 12,000 units of greedy varying character 
it would take some years to compile and would 
be out of date when completed. However, die 
Board are examining the possibility of revaluing 
the more important properties and taking the 
remainder at cost instead of the present written- 
down figure which has resulted from proceeds of 
disposals being credited to the property account 
over a period of 24 years. 

I also wish to reiterate the statement made In 
my letter to the Western Mail of August 14, 
1961 that the income derived from lessee-occu¬ 
pied houses is less than one-seventh of the total 
income of the Company and your directors can¬ 
not foresee any future legislation, whichever 
party is in power, which would materially affect 
the Company’s profits. 

The report was adopted and a total distri¬ 
bution of 25 per cent approved. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meet¬ 
ing the authorised Capital was increased to 
£2,500,000 by the creation of a further 2,000,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5/- each. 


APPOINTMENTS 

MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

rducutlon Committee 

SntilllOAI'U IIXUNICAL COlLl (>E 
I’rtuupal : W. A. <1, huMlon, M.V, 
r A M T Mo. It T. 

I Mil tdllfcacv lx Opening in September, 
‘niiii .tpplk.tiluris .tic in\iLed 1 or (It c 
lolliiwffltf posts : 

nfel’MirMLNT OF COMMI.JiU’, & 
GENERAL SI U011-53 
Head of Department : K V. Meatier, H 
iilonn>h b.I.L. 

Ref C-H- Two Grade B*s ofTertna between 
them £t oikniScii. Economic HiHviy, Geogiaphy 
’ »1K| Account*. 

Salary (scale under review) : 

ASSISTANT LECTURER—G RAJ>TZ B^47*K) 
to tl.«7H jl.u. plus London Allowance HAS if 
under 37. lit>0 if oxer. Point of entry will 
depend on qoulfiicntlons. training and experi¬ 
ence. 

Further details and application forms may 
He obtained from the Principal. Southern* 
ret-hntaul College, Fox Lune Annexe. London, 
N.13, on receipt of a foolscap s.a.e. Flciua- 
mark BOTH envelopes clearly with the post 
reference m which case no letter |« Bfccswu-y. 
t nnipieted crmHemioiw to he returned within 
i i dufti ur die jppeurunce of this advertisement. 

Chief f ducat JOrt *u7Kcr. 


V 


' THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

VppftcfiTiona are invited for iwo no^is of 
K-sc.irdt A^iituni in the Economics Ui scorch 
Division. Ihc Division provides research ler- 
viurs lor members of the stall of the } conoiflieH 
Department. Candidate* should norm a'K ipwc 
u degree in tionomlui or stnllitlcs. Sulury 
according to qunliiicuilons and experience within 
ihc rouge tt.45 lo WJa a year. Applkatkms 
My tetter, with -4* name* of twd -rcftreci. 
should he sent to Mrs. MtWillum. Economic* 
Hwctfdt Divlidoo. Londop School of Economics 
•*S lt LPoMtlcal sdettee. llnqshTon Street. I ontfon. 
not inter thnn lulf 30. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

INWrnjTB OP CKIMINOIOCY 

resL-nrch 
‘y will 

- .. ... .. trends 

in imbue end whjit expenditure on the pre¬ 
vention o t uehne and iho detection and treot- 
ment of offender* with surveys of selected aspects 
of the problem. Preference will be siven t* an 
economist with c-^pcr !mm in social accounting 
or puNtc flfteme, Shmry, accordlnv to experi¬ 
ence. on scute f 1.250 x £60 to £1.670, FS.IU. 
Applications, including, names of OfrOe rticfecx, 
ilioiild i-c .sent to: 

The Secretary. 

Jnstirute of Crlmlnoloiy^ 

7 Weu Road. 

CAMttKlfKJU 

6> \fitust 31. 196T. 


JU.SL ARCB on rem (O work on reseveh 
Into the Com of Crime. The xuidy will 
combine a tioci.il hecOtiatlnp analysis of trends 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

ARCHITECTS DEPARTMENT 

Applications Inxitcd from univcrsliy graduate! 
with geography degree (second claw honnun or 
above) to work In Town Planning Division. 
Applicants should Intend to make a career In 
planning nnd to qualify as Associate Mcifibeft 
or lown Plitnning Instftdte by evening study in 
their own tunc. 

Form and p.irtK uhirs from Hubert Bennett, 
F.R.EB.A.. .krchucct lo „ ibe Council 
tLK/C/1761 > 7) County llulT. S.E.l, returnable 
by July jo. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Applications are invited ror post of Avsintaat 
AgTiculiurul Lconomiat. to assist in farm 
ntanauemenc studies. Salary according to 
quulitkuiions and experience ■— 

Grade HI £I.M7 £l,R2l 
Grade TV £769-£ 1,064 

randlduteK should hold a degree In Agri¬ 
cultural Economics or Economics or Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Fun her particulars nnd application forms from 

J crctary. School of Agriculture. West Mains 
ond, Edinburgh. Appiluatlod should ba 
lodged by Ausiut 3. 1963. 

For further announcements 
tee pages 310, 312 and 314 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

Fconomkt with good lionoufi degree reouired 
for the Economic and Flnanclul Department. 
Experience in indusinr or oummerer or post¬ 
graduate study In the Udd of dcselopraett 
economics is necessary. This la an Jmcrcgtfal 
post with pas sib j bty of overseas tr*\el. Please 
send awriculam vitae to ‘‘RcsearJi ti and 10. 
The bcottoniiw Intel]UteaCe Unit Limited, 
|^«r Hu use, 27 St. James's Place. London. 

KING’S COLLEGE 

w mi 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

The Council of Kind's CoUeae Invite appll- 

‘1on« for two posts, either (a) RESI.ARCH 

“STANT or (h^ UBblUROR In AGftUCUL- 
-:A1L ECONOMIC^. Candidates must have 


Honours degree In Bsonomk* or Agricul- 
i with Economics. Post-graduate work In 
ieidcural Economics wttt be m additional 
qualification. The main duties of the posts 
will be research Into the economics of aWicul- 
tural production and some teachUig. 

The commemin* ealmar jrflL .9* J suitable 
point on the \cjIcb (a) £1,006^1,1 SO. (b) £1,230- 
£2.130 will! F.b.h.U. and Child Allowance. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
tho Rsnhrtcar and Mecicunt of Kina’s college, 
6, KcnehhttOn tntics, Newcastle upon Tyne 
2. with whom appUcatlone (three copies) together 
with the nantce and addressee of three persons 
to whom tcference may be made, should be 
lodg e d not later thaw Augum Mb I9WK 
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Potato 

Marketing Board 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 



RUBBER AND PLASTICS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Young Graduate In Economics required 
to join Research Team Investigating Proriui- I 
tivity In the Rubber and Plastics Industrie*. 
The work Involves an appreciation of the factors 
influencing productivity, and the possibility of 
mathematical expression of a company's per* 
forma nee which could lead to the use of 
computers in programming. The position would, 
tor an Honours graduate, be on tlu Scientific 
oncer Skate with opportunities for promotion. 

The Association’s Laboratories are situated 
near Shrewsbury. Application to the Secretary, 
K.A.P.R.A. Shawbury. Shrewsbury. Shropshire. 

A pplications nre invited for two posts of 
Trainee FUm Technicians for the BBC In 
SkOtland. based at Glasgow. Trutning given 
initially in all branches of film making und 
trainees will specialise (account being taken of 
their aptitude and preference) towards the end 
of their training (which will normally take about 
two years). Three or four months of the Initial 
trai nin g period will be spent in London. Appli¬ 
cants. who should preferably have at leust a 
G.C.B. stundurd or education, should state 
experience. If any, of professional nr umntcur 
Aim making in the comcru, editing or recording 
holds. Evidence of practical experience wilt be 
an gdvantugc. Normal age limns 21 to 30 
Salary £819-14)65 while trninlng. £975*11.290 
when qualthcd Requests for appliutilon forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope nnd quoting 
reference 6J.G.J53 F.ct.) should roach Appoint¬ 
ment! Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.I., within live days, 

FOURAH BAY "COLLEGE 

1 HE UNIVERSITY COL1.FGE OF MIRRA 
LEONe 

Applications are invited for Senior I eciurcshlp 
In Economics. Qualifications In StutiMKS 
desirable but not essential. Duties to be 
assumed as soon as possible. Salary scale 
£1.975 x 75 — £2,350 p.a. b S.S.U. Family 
allowance £100 p.a. per child (muxlmum £300) ; 
car allowance £150 p.a, outfit allowance £60 : 
annual leave. Paid passages on appointment, 
on blenoial leave and normal termination. Part- 
rumlahed accommodation at very reasonable 
rent where applicable. Car purchusc louns 
negotiated. 

Detailed applications (6 copies), naming 3 
referees by August 25. 1963 to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Over¬ 
seas. 29, Woburn Square. London, WC.i. 
from whom further perticulars may be obtained. 
The Dean of the Faculty of Economic Studies 
will answer direct enquiries. 


The Board wishes to appoint now, 
a Market Research officer for a 
large research and development estab¬ 
lishment to be commissioned in 
December. 

He will be responsible for planning 
and co-ordinating extensive senes of 
experiments in potato marketing, for 
collecting and analysing the results, 
and interpreting them to the Manager. 
His responsibilities will include the 
organisation of field research into 
consumer demand, test marketing, and 
packaging, and the organisation of 
suitable records. 

Candidates should be aged 30 to 45. 
They should have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the techniques of market 
research, including their application. 
Experience in running a maiket re¬ 
search team also an advantage. 

For this permanent senior post the 
salary will be £l,500-£2.250 depending 
on age and experience. 

Please send full particulars, in com¬ 
plete confidence , to the consultants 
who are advising on this appointment, 
addressing vour letter to: — 

F. A. Mullineux (Ref. M/305/68) 
Appointments Division, 

The Production-Engineering Group. 

12 Grosvcnor Place, London, S.W.l. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
F TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 


SENIOR 1.1 C TURI RS/LKTUlifcKb IN 
G1.NI.RAL SI UDUS 

Application* arc invited for post* of Senior 
lecturers anil Lecturer* in the recently termed 
Department of General Studies Candidates 
vhould he well qualified In souiil sciences or 
humanities and hate cxpciiukc ol/or interest 
In the tcachinii of their subjects to undergraduate 
student* of science and technology At this 
static in the development of the General Studies 
programme, the department needs the servucs 
particularly ot psvchnlntmis and teachers of 
modern lantninges (especially French and Ger¬ 
man) SuktcsMitil candidate* will be expected 
to take up then appointment* cm October 1. 
19b.t. 

Salary Scales . Senior lecturer £ I R(M)-£2.150. 
lecturer il/ujo-fcl xoy, 

Further particular* und forms of application 
from the Stall Otllcer. College ot Advanced 
Technology, Gosta Green. Birmingham 4. to 
whom applications should he toiwaidcd wiihm 1 
14 days ot this advertisement Please quote I 
7/63/2d. 


For further announcements 
see pages 309, 312 & 314 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

I 1XTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications lire on tied for the above- 
mentioned post I’releiehcc m iy he jmen to 
a candidate specialising (n international politics, 
but applications would be considered from can¬ 
didates who had speciulmed In other Ikcldx. 

The snlurv will be £1.230 per annum rising 
to £1 '00 per annum, initial salary he me deter¬ 
mined according to the qualification* and 
experience of the appointee. 

Approved forex to Wellington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children , in addition, actual removal expenses 
will be allowed within siKcilled limits 

Further particulars und information as to the 
method ot application may he obtained from 
the Secretary. Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Ollicc). Marlborough House, 
Pull Mali, London. $ W.l. 

Applications close in New Zeul.ind and London 
on August 31, 1963. 



Habib Bank Limited 


Established:—1941 

Head Office:—KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 

Authorised Capital .Pak Rs. 

Issued and Subscribed Capital ... ... Pak Rs. 

Paid-up Capital .Pak Rs. 

Reserve Funds.Pak Rs. 

Deposits as on 31-12-1962. Pak Rs. 


Pak Rs. 60,000, 
Pak Rs. 30,000, 
Pak Rs. 30,000, 
Pak Rs. 22,000, 
Pak Rs. 954,100, 


With a network of 166 branches in all the important trade centres of 
East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts, for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any bonking require¬ 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business 
including opening or advising of commercial letters of credit, 
collection of documentary bills, remittances etc. 


HABIB BANK (Overseas) LIMITED 

Head Office—KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 

Branches: 1. Aden 2. Colombo 3. London 4. Mombasa 
LONDON BRANCH: 12, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


U.S.A. FINANCIAL INDICATORS 

(compiled by the Greater Miami Savings Center) 


Federal Reserve Rediscount Rate 3/6 

Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Yield 3-31 % 

Dow-Jones Corporate Bond Yield 4-49% 

U.S Government Bonds (4 mos.) 2-69% 

U.S. Treasury Bills (4 mos.) 3.06% 

Savings Deposits in New York 

commercial banks* 35% 

Savings Deposits in New York 

mutual savings banks* 3.75% 

Highest Generally Available Interesf 
Rate paid on savings accounts m 4.80% 

U.S. Government Agency-insured & 

savings and loan associations* 4,85% 

* Exempt from the U.S. withholding (income) tax and from the U, 
(death duties) when hetd by persons who are both non-citizans and 
of the U.S.A. 


June 15 

May 15 

3% 

3% 

3.31 % 

3.29% 

4.49% 

4.54% 

2.69% 

2.94% 

3.06% 

2.88% 

3 5% 

3.5% 

3.75% 

3.75% 

4.80% 

4.80% 


A 

4.85% 


S. estate tax 
non-residents 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 

International Division of leading American company seeks 
nationals to train to become Managing Directors in its expanding 
European, near east and South American operations. Successful 
candidates will be given extensive training at company headquarters 
in America. Remuneration open. 

Send rdsum4s to: 

ROBERT N. McMURRY, c/o P. S. CABOT LTD. 

3741 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W C.I. 


Dr. A. Richard Fincheli. President 2 

GREATER MIAMI SAVINGS CENTER ^ I 

Correspondents for FDIC-insured banks and FSLIC-insured Savings ■ 
and Loan Asseciations . | 

OLYMPIA BUILDING, MIAMI 32, FLORIDA U.S.A. CABLE: GMSAVCEN I 

Please sand me a list of recommended savings institutions - I 
FREE of charge, fees or obligation - and information on how I can ■ 
transfer my present U.S. dollar investments or deposits to those ■ 
U.S. Government Agency-insured commercial banks or savings and ■ 
loan associations where my money can earn the HIGHEST INTEREST ■ 
with maximum insured safety and with complete exemption from all | 
U.S. taxes (applicable only to non-residdnt, non-citizens of the U.S.A. H 
and to non-resident, non-U.S. corporations). w 1 


..COUNTRY* 


iiiii 
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Service Is Yours Around the World 
from Japan’s DaMchi Bank 

90* ANNIVERSARY 

1ST. 1171 

The Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd. 

IIHAI) Ol I ICF MBriinnuOHi. CWyodu-ku. Tokyo 

(AH! IS. ‘ nRSTdAiSk" Branch net-work ikrougbaor J*pan 

M W YORK Atil'NCY. 120 Broadw*y..N«w Vork.N.y,. l & A. 

( IIIC'AC.O tORHESPONDl.NT OFFICE J8 South Dearborn Si., Hucago ». Ill. IJSA 
I ON DON RtTRl SLNIAI1YE.OI HCE; 1 R«iy*l A» 4.»mlow *».C 4. England 

ASSOC'IAIl 1) BANK I he Chekiang I irsi Bank of Commerce (Hongkong) Lid., Hongkong 


T"T‘- y 



“THE BANK** HAS ALL THE FACTS ON CANADA . . . 

Closely associated with Canada’s growth, transition and rise to 
world prominence for more than roo years, The Toronto- 
]}otriin]on Bank can supply you with vital information on 
commercial and industrial growth trends, resources and 
services, federal and provincial regulations—in short, anything 
you need to know to ensure your business success in Canada. 
V^iih more than 600 branches across the country, the Toronto- 
Dominion Otters you a complete banking service. 

CANADA IS AS NEAR AS . _ 


TOR 0 OT 0 -DQMINIQN 


BANK 


BWPMtAMI r.hi iv piQplt make rhe <jiffO WC6 

London Offices: 3 Mtipc William S<!rtet,&C4 • 108 Mount fenect, VV1 
\o>:k: 45 Wall .ati'eat, NJtf 
Oit&vio: West Mouroe Street 

Head O/N. e: rtfl K1r»iv H?peer. irntmto. Ontario. Camilla 


2fll 



FRIBOURG 

You can afford to relax! The basic under¬ 
standing and accurate guidance you find . 
at UBS make you forget yentr banking 
worries* - * ’ ' . - 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

SCIMrEIZERISCIUE BANKCESEtLSCHAFT 
UNION HE - BANQCBS - SUtSSES 
UNIONE ni BANCHE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICE: gCRJCH, Bnknhof«trM«e 45 
OVER no BRANCHES THROUCnOCT SRTTZERLANlJ 

(upilal fulls paid ....Swhf fVlltN Ifl0y000,000 

lte«Ti r% .. ,Szviaa Fyancs 270,080,000 

('.able Address for all Offices and Brancfcdif BANK UNION 


ff£ UNIOW r 8W,T ^lAHo 

CORRESPONDENTS ALLONER THE *&}* 
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SENIOR EXECUTIVES 

FOR DOMINICAN PROJECT 

Applications are invited life Senior Qualified::’Accountants for 
two immediate appointment f f ... 

1. Financial ContrqUejr <£>qfdmican Project) in Central London. 

2. Chief Acrartmtafy: ip s it£ Project Office in {he Dominican 
Republic, t^ibbean Ar^U, 

The Financial Controll# wilt control the financial and legal and 
secretarial functions of the organisapon estabUiml in Central Lon¬ 
don to manage a recent contract awarded to GfiCem bracing com¬ 
posite civil mechanical arid electrical projects in t|ie Dominican 
Republic. , 

The man appointed will have first-glass experience at a senior 
level of all aspects of commercial and financial control in the 
contracting field. 

The Chief Accountant will be appointed on contract for two 
years with a probable renewal for a further two yiftrs. 

Some experience in the control of major construction projects 
in the field together with some knowledge of Spanish is desirable. 
The Chief Accountant is responsible to the Project Manager in 
Dominica and is under the over-all control of the Financial Con¬ 
troller in London. «• 

Both these posts carry attractive salaries. 

That of the Chief Accountant will be tax-free with a local cost 
of living allowance. Provision will be made for housing and for 
the passage of the immediate family. 

Applications should be made to: 

FINANCE DIRECTOR, 

G.F..C. (ENGINEERING) LIMITED, 

DOMINICAN PROTECT, 65 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.l. 


Our unit solves problems forthe whole of The 
Thomson Organisation Limited in the U.K. 
And we want men. 

If your attitude to Gordian knots is as incisive 
as Alexander’s; if your brain is as razor-sharp 
as his sword—and twice as flexible—then 
you're for us. You will probably be under 30. 
Intelligent. Imaginative. Confident enough 
to tackle all kinds of business problems 
single-handed. Training or experience in 
economics, statistics, accountancyor market 
research will be useful. 

The work is tough but exciting. You could 
be in a singularly responsible job by the 
time you are 35 and you will be paid what 
YOU think you are worth from the moment 
you join us. 

Apply by letter, to 
Q. H. GOODGER 

The Thomson Organisation Limited 
Thomson House • 200 Grey's Inn Road 
LONDON 


P ART-TIME LECTURERS In Economic* and 
allied subject! required for evening classes 
commencing end of September 1063. Students 
preparing for profesg^pal examUw^ons. 
cation forma and * 

riyr of I ondon 
B.C.2. quoting 


I of September Students 


For furtNr ann oufWcim®nt» 
see pages 309, 310, and 314 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


rvlLLTY OF AGRICULTURAL 
UONOMR S 


ASSOCIATE PROCESSOR OF 
At.KlCULlURAL ECONOMICS 
I.LC1UKI R/Sf NIOR LECTURER IN 
AUK1CULIUKAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualU 
fled pmons for appointment its Associate 
Profess (one position) end as Lecturer or 
Senior f.ruurcr (one or possibly two positions) 
in the Department of AgricVUurul Economic's. 
For londitious of appointment see final para¬ 
graph. 


DLPARTMLNT OF ECONOMICS 

SENIOR LECTURER AND/OR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are Invited for appointment to 
Ibe above positions. Candidates should state 
clearly their Interests and experience In special 
aspects or the subject. For conditions of 
appointment see tinal paragraph. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMLNT 


Salary for the Associate Professor will bq 
CA3.350 per annum. For e Lecturer or Z~z “. 
Lecturer the salary ranges are CAl.73Q--4Al.433 
and fA2.55O-CA3.000 respectively, with com¬ 
mencing ratee determined to accordance with 
qualifications and experience. In addition a 
cost of living ullow»»ce. at present amounting 
to CA49 per annual, ta payable for all grades. 

Pro*VsTon la made with all appointments for 
tfivel and removal expense* incurred on taklnjl 
up gn appointment, and for permanent staff, 
superannuation benefits, travel grunts and fttU 
salary for study leave, staff housing loans. 

Further information may be obtained tt6m 
T.C, Lamble. RegUrrnr. The University of Neff 
England, Armldale. New South Wales,, Ad*. 
India. with whom applications (two copto*. 
together with e recent photograph) close on 
August 19. 1963. Applicants from the United 
Kingdom should forward an additional copy 
or their application to the Secretary, the Asso¬ 
ciation of Commonwealth Universities {Branch 
Office). Marlborough House, Pull Mall. London. 
S.W.l.. by the same date, from whom further 
particulars muy also b* obtained. 


KING’S COLLEGE 

IN the 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


The Couhi.il of Kings College invite nppii- 
at Investigational 




-ChR iftn the Department, of AHrkuintr.il 

Economics. Candidates must have u dcurre 
or diploma in Agriculture A knowledge of 
I cor miles and Accountancy will he 
adili ioitul qii.iliiicuiiou. The nn... duty ... 
post will be the collection und mlilul pro¬ 
ng of the data from farms. 


The commencing Hilary will he 
p«>lnt on the sc isle i.8.15 x SO-tV.’S 
X 511-11.250 X 60-LI. i7u (Bui) 

F S S U. and Child Allowance. 


id u sud.ihle 

s 7S-tl (Hit) 
x 60 -t I 


Furl her particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar and Sc-creiuiy of King's College. 
0. Kensington Terrace. Newcastle upon Tyne 1 , 
with whom applications (three copies* together 
with the numes and addresses of three persons 
to whom reference mny be made, should be 
lodged not later than August IU. i«K»3. 


SENIOR RESEARCH POSTS 

in 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
and MARKETING 

An Loras Taluntais (The Agri 
cultural Institute) invites appli¬ 
cations for above posts from 
Honours graduates in Agricul¬ 
ture, Agricultural Economics, 
Economics or Commerce. 
Appointment will be in the 
Rural Economy Division at 
Senior Research Officer or Prin¬ 
cipal Research Officer level 
depending on qualifications and 
. experience. Marriage and child¬ 
ren’s allowances. Superannu¬ 
ation $chcmc including F.S.S.U. 
arrangement. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms from Director, An 
Foras Taluntais, 33 Merrion 
Road, Dublin, 4. Latest date 
for receipt of completed appli¬ 
cation forms—August 23, 1963. 
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Original Coflaga by Virginia Smith 


Avalanches of detergent. Streams of toothpaste. Batteries 
of refrigerators. Miles of Italian spaghetti... 

Around the world, all these and more are packed and 
promoted in Reed products. A leading international 
supplier of newsprint paper and packaging, Reed make 
almost any paper product you can imagine. 


SEED PAPER GROUP 

A World-Wide partnership producing 
pulp, paper, packaging and plastics 


HAVE YOU A PAPER OR PACKAOINQ PROSLEM? THEN QET IN TOUCH WITH Ut AT: REED HOUSE, IS PICOADILLV, LONDON W.1 
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Management Services 

• Clarks Limited, shoemakers of Street, Somerset, are looking 
for a young potential manager with sufficient experience tojom tfc 
Production Services Division as Deputy to the hcad of work srildy. 

• ctntral manai gei^i it wiU Be bis aim but he witt;£nt have 

to make his name in wxVrk study and othsi tfrtctnai consultancy 
roles. ,l :/ ’ J 

• ixi'KUENCi must therefore be of scientific p rod uctkm.studies 

and of getting the Best for line nuingcincnt out of feodptn 
management techniques. ^ ^ 

• as much as ^£2,500 could Be justified )n y 6 m$ as zH but the ! 
probable range is £2, 000-/2,500 and27^32. 

Write in confidence to us as the company's advisers. 

Notbiug will be disclosed without permission. 

Letters should bp addressed to M.J.Crahatn-jones. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HALLAM STRpr . LONDON WI 


MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

t jinlldjttH should be *raduoie*,R.S. (RooiVU 
H A (Comm.), or B.A (P.P.P.l, 4lt(l hUfC 
•1 toRN (we ycun»’ experience in market research. 
PhefirraWK Irttftktrbt/ rather than voostuncr in 
character. Knowladpc of paper and/or paek- 
igJbf would be vttfuoftfe. The potlrion requires 
a BeXlMtf aoT Iwjplfgghw mind, prcwtafcui and 
(Kcuracr. A ft ttft d fy j ^ wlar y U offurctf. 

C or^iribatonr pa nd jbp and free life atfwraoce 
schemea jtmtt caou** fooffiMva. OctuilH to Per- 
^.nnjoil AdviOcr. Mwa Llmltcd, 10 New Bridge 
Sirgft, London, SX'4 quoting ref. MR/A/66 


T IVEKWtOl Stovj^dibo require Graduate 
" r “ r their imeutmt fap *Nnctu. buciite* 
experience *«; flftfeoury. •. • tttffe *Ml wdury 
required.—Ho* SMk Lc* V^lKlhwale, 
Urtepon^ 2. ■ , , p. 


WORK STUDY 
ASSISTANT 


British Railways require for (heir 
Headquarter* In Gluayow, u Work Suuk 
Assistant, who should be fully (ruined, 
huve q wide experience of work study 
applications, including incentive bonus 
schemes, a good knowledge of statistics 
uud their application and should luiee 
good mathciunticul qualification*. Tin- 
duties will involve heiny uw:t> from 
home us required. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 

uVtyM'bdfct . 

[" ■ kbpHoiiloiw it re hvkrtl <ilr iwo inw. of 
AfWtfcb Worker In 0 m , Dfaacftitaftt of Social 
Ww* ( (Wf«nr «HMl9 ft,000 * £$>40,40 pw 
- A. (pwWcation lor oni of the 
vacwOcM R/teRWtodta imd experknea of stalls. 

VjtfaocM fruwarch. The duties 

MML'.- Wflt hd In rlfthe* ttts enm. 


«l«lw 

5L„ 

*3544 

wee, towetbar 

* 


bo in chhcr the coin- 
work) or the Industrial 
,«*iHutOKU(. Applications 
jnic qiiulUlcntioiiH and ejtperi- 
ih the numes of three rdtcroqs. 
xjnr not later thiol August 24. 

1961. bjr tbt ReKistrur, from whom further par. 
titulars ntiir he obtained, quoting rcitu-tm 
number €V/47ljE. 


*, Salary £1,400 per annum rising to 
l# RId*00 per annum. Travel FudHtics 
i ^paBRthutor> superannuation scheme 
Apt^bants will be in competition with 
cui OR*. from within the Railway 
M.r\icil. : 


AppJicqttOlis. staling age. education 
experience *1*4 qualiticatiiuis. should Ik 
addressed to the General Manager 
British Ruilvvays, 102 Buchanan Street 
Glasgow. C 2. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND MMtSONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

OI.rARTMlVT OF OROANNATIQtf 1 >F 
INDCMHY .NO (OMMUKCT 
ASSISTANT ICCIllAtSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


fur i. saimn.uions- ll.Se.d'con.l. Atcoun- 

CoMtnjt, hecrctarlal. 


_ _ -Jld good quu.... 

I umornlu. Commerce, Piyeholoiry. IddiMtrlal 
*>otloluay. nr an allied field rclonnt to im 
study of business problems, indusin.it ‘'expert* 
inse would he un udvantaac 
Salary scale: £1.000 by £*o to ll ho with 
placement utumling to quaUiuutioitK and cxpcrl- 
liuD and with supeTunnllutlon benefit and fumilv 
ii'lowanec where applicable. Iln siKccssfui 
candidate will be expected to tnkr un duty us 
soon a# powuNe after October I, and 

not., later than January 1. 1%4. 

PUrthcr puniculurs may be obtained from 
the unaci>iane4 with whom upptiiuilons (six 
coplct) rtvfiiH the names of three referees. 
should be lodged not later than Ausum 31. 


PtPAKTMCN I OF MAIHHMATIC8 M . . , - ------ 

. . ... . - C nMins. bccrciurJal. iUii Service. 

Appheurtom are ievUed for eppolnlmcm at Manuaemeiu. MurkctljuL fotpon, Commercial. 
Profcaaor of Mwlhemwai (wither Puh <n Gctterui Certificate of ftneaiiott. etc. Also 
M.pl.LMion. «c In.lied for the PM> of .»j>» AM? ml S2SLJ*ESfit-htBaWwW.. 

v.ilMom Lraum la Uw uhovc nernKmewe LJffi. 2U^i bS» in oT or 
C .MldWiilc .J.OU.J hold good Z SSn »&iK«’ «‘*5SSRc-iu.L'r' , r t ,! 1 '; iJ 0 ''m 

fetkra] qr tti' a pwtlcnlur way to some field of 
tecnnoloey. Application^ QdJttecn copleat nirI 
fat date oi birth. qualiQtaiiton« and cxpcrltsnce. 
toflcthi r wiih the nurnca of three rufoftpfL nlwtrto 
reach Ihr RuaUtrur. The UmscrxHy, 1Leed«. 2 
(from whom further particular* may be obfatned) 
not lau-r thun September M). 1S)h.f APPUeatHC 
from oicimw may apply Ju the hb>t hwtancc 


by cuhfr, Hunting those 
the L’nlud KlpfOPtn. 


jNVfta* hi* In 


mtiny practical (nma«xamirtatk)n| cmirxc 
hiMlnrss subjcow.Write today for free pros* 
nectus and/or novice, mentloiiiiiit vxuminurion 
or vuhkMtt In which Intcrcsiad, to the Seirc- 
lury tC.N/:i, 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

y jpall at 3<i Queen Victoria Street Lomi.m 
re4. ifstabiisiH-d tytu. 


July. 1963 


Charles It. Slew art. 
Secretary to the University 


KINO’S COLLEGE 

IN THC 

UNIVERSITY OI DURHAM 

The Conned of Kina’* Coflcjie incite nppli- 
billons for the poat oi Statf ?utor in 
I'syeholoKs In the Department of I'xtra-Murul 
studies (andidot** ahoutd have a pond honours 
dearwe. on tflttmt In (he application of the 
Mihjcu in induotrial aod loelul relations and 
some experience uf, or Intetvut in, ’uduit educa¬ 
tion. 

The Nulary wW bo at an appropriate nolm 
on the Icctpnsnt' uvafc (IlJvivK. IVn, with 
r S.h.0. and Child Allowance. 

Further particulars may be otunincil fiom the 
lVpartmcni of kxtru-Mur.il SukIicm 111 fkirrus 
bridge Newcawk* upon Tjnc I. Applications 
it copiesi yislitg dotalk of unaliilcatlona and 
experience, lOBviber with the namea and 
mldressex of three persons to whom reference 
m.iy be made should be lodged with tho Regi*- 
u.it and Secretary of ICing’a College. h. 
Kindnaion '1 err ace. NcwcmmiIo upon Tyne 2. 
in order to urri>e uot later than August 17. 


For further 

set pago» M« 3fl «Ml 9TS 

KING’S COLEECje 

IN Mil 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

Ihe Ct»unul of Kina’s College in\ltv upplt- 
otlions lor the post ol tl.MPORARY J-tC- 
TURTR In Aarli.uUur.il Lconomtes (.andl- 
dttUx must hust an Honours dcKrec, pfgnWWy 
in Economics or AarlcuUurc with f tunomlcM. 
Knowk-dF. oi the upplk.uion of vtuilatka to 
economic tesewreh would he an addUiOQal 
qiuilIH mii ion lltc duties of the post will be 
to lake a Icudlnu part in n research project 
Into im-ai murkettna. whuh is expcvtcd 10 take 
Ihe >ears tu complete. 

Ihe commciutna salary will he determload 
ai n suitable point on the I vwUireru' , 
ai.7XH-42.IMh In certain ciriuOMtitn^ex 'B 
hielm salfirj nmv be otfered. F.S.aiU^ and 
C hild Alloyv.tncc 

further P'lrikutir* muy bv ohialac4 (f 0 i f,K 
Rcp.strur and Nccreiarv of X)p|'l 
keitsinaion Irrruce. N«weu»K U,-t- * 

with whom upPllcatloni {three eW*» .(oobiher 
wuh thv names and addfORios of throe pefton* 
to whom refercnci' may be made, should bu 
lodged iii*i liter chan August U*. iXKi.t, 


iviHrCTOH! 
^a«nu d $ V C\3 


rOHS ofSce stair <m. 

mCv 3^ C '^44 * ,Uri:al ’ 

D ots veto* Y^AUaflTY'R itwot r ui tiu- 
prospect of a Whole yvur or more or 
secretnriiil and shorthand (aNtruciion? 

Shorthand trwiuinv to IJIpimnu level takes only 
six to eight weeks it! the London School or 
Sneed writing. Spevdwrillng it the genuine 
short bond syaiem bused on ihe alphabet, with 
no aymbula in memoriae. Modem, proved 
leaching roothodai. Day courses start next and 
every Monday. Twicoweekly I veiling classes 
Also live-month R.Utlc and Lxecuiivc SciTetari.il 
Courses. 

flume Study Ctuirsss avuilublc 
ProtpWlia frdtB 'lbe Registrar. I ondoa School 
of bpacdwrltlng. Room l2f/2tH» Aeon House. 
t36/.((hl Oxford lucet. London. NV.l, KYI> 
34(01. ' ; 

QL4 1U i’Akl VJ V 1 raining for \S omen 
kJ cspceiRily tmlvoralty gruduuios and okiu 
siitdeniB : out -ipoitfh and intensive u -week 
courts**,*—■Writc Principal. Davies’s H8 Holland 


Park Avenue. - W U. PARI 46 ^ 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 

DIVIDEND NO till 
NOllC’L IS HERLin (.|Vi\ th n 
DIVIDEND Of 60 cents per xhau ii<vm 

K id-up capital stock OI this Hank has i* 
■claikd ror the cutrom gtiurro .nut vmii 
puynblc ut the Bank a ml its branches on . 
Hller September .1 1»>M. to Shtireholdcis 

K^k'ld. at (hi. lIusv or business on Jul> ll l‘» 
n> Order of Ihe Rourd 

C B. Nl APOI I 
Jniv 17. icm; » rkmr.il Munan 

The Geiierul Petroleum Aaihorhirs 
of the S>riuD Arab Repuhlie herd* 
declare the open. rig ol the fiv'towmc* 
tenders : 

1 The exportation ol (>0.0(HI tons 
of Petrol 

2 The importation of 400,(n»(* 
tons of crude nil. 

The tenders of these offers arc open 
until 2 pm Moitduc, .Sepiemhei .hi, 
1%1. 

Am Company interested in these 
rrnJcrs can uimijci direcllv the Gen¬ 
eral Peiroleum authoriiitfs at ihe 
!■)".miny address 

GI NI RM PETROl FIJM 
AUTHORITIES 
Rodah Sircei. Damascus, 
SYRIA 

for ohiiMilng a cons of terms and 
regulation*. 


{£*j) 


rx«so Petroleum Company. Limiicd. lux u v.icuncv in its. C o-ofejhtias 
turn and Economics’ Department at Mead OttWc in Loiulon 
I coiioniist to work on forccusiint: and on general cnviioiiinm^T 
suidias. Applkantf 'obouki ^Oid. n gopd honoi^ degreo in tconr^^ 
mul hftv^ 'had ai Tedst 2 -s ycrftr experience of uxlng iltulF tcOfiom 
industry. They should pieferemiully h..vv ;i good working kno’ 
of applying slalistic.il and maiheniaiic:tl techniques. Application 
should be sent to: Head of Rccruiiment (Ref.- 1362 ). f mplo>ec Relit 
lions Dept.. Esso Petroleum Conipan). Limited. 16 Chules II Sueei 

i.oAM&w.t: ■ - - - *2 ' ■* > 


Binding Cases 

BivdinifCa'se^for Thf Econiimist uranuilubl^ LambTnh Li i>. 
The Ci/vcv arc in stiff , dark blue cloth to\cr\ and arc cjilt-lcttcrcd on 
the spine; thc\ provide an extremch effectnc and firm binding and u ill 
! bold i ^ issues of the normal edition together w ith the tjuarierh Index , 
|‘/ 0 r ifc issues of the air edition With two quarterly Indexes . The year can 
V Stamped on the spine. Xbe cost per case , posl free throughout the 
-U wfoid, isstkow 14 /-. Orders t stating requirement* clear lj anJ enclosing 
1 ''fylfiifluff&ilcC' should be Sent, tint tv TfTf F (oNOUlM', hut to - 

I AM III N I) ltd. 

- (iVpt. i x )T H MtMVhliTti'St:, 1 onirlhrt/’W/i. ' • 
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A word on 
the phone... 
and your car 
is reserved 

byROOTES. 

the red carpet service 


The latest models, In perfect condition, are at your dis¬ 
posal. Drive yourself, or be chauffeur driven, for an hour, 
a day, a week... as long as you like. Costs are moderate 
and Include maintenance and full insurance. A network 
of Rootes dealers is at your service in Britain and on 
the Continent. The red carpet awaits you... so hire a 
car and make your trip in stylet 


ROOTES HIRE 


Rootes Limited * Abbey Hall • Abbey Road * London * N.W.8 
Tel: CUNningham 6141 * Cables: Rooteshlre • London 

Also it: Birmingham 3 96 Charlstts Street-Tel: Central 8411 •NinduittpOlympIrMotf Mill Tel: BlioWrliri M77 



Ja pun’s Commercial Bunk 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


315 



{'/nhti'atua /Jan/,’ <</ ‘//u’t/tf/'a.YU' 


NORWAY'S OLDEST COMMERCIAL BANK 
Head office: STORTORVET 7 - OSLO 

Arondal * Bogn - Dokka • Drammen - El varum - Eagarnea - Hamer • Henafeaa 
Lana • Llllahammar - Meta • My a a w • Narvik - Otta - Tryall * Tynaat 




As its name implies, ‘‘Kangyo” stands for the promotion of 
commerce and industry. It has continued to do just that since 
its foundation in 1897. Its long tradition and vast experience 
has realized the smooth flow of trade between EEC countries 
and Japan. In your trade transactions with Japan turn to 
Nippon Kangyo, Japan's representative commercial bank, with 
its world-wide network of correspondents. You will be guaran¬ 
teed efficient, expert and courteous banking service. 


HIAD OmCIi Hlbtya, Tokyo Ovor 120 broncho* Ihrooghoot Japan 

LONDON RIPMSINTATIVI OfflCSt t Royal Exchange Avo v London, CCS, England 
TAIPII BRANCH • NSW YORK OPRICR Toll MANSION HOUSE 1797 
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KEY MdNlV RATES AND AHWTRAGE 

iTonmM"' 

Miflfcttriltoount ratti 

(Smonths') % 

Treasury bills... 3U*j . i\ 
Bank bills... . pijufai'# 
Flu* trade bills.. 5-* * ’ 

luro-doller dapoilti 



Bank fA 

pepos rates 

1 days’ notice : 

- Clearing banks. .. 
f Discount houses... 

Local authorities .. 

I month s’ fixed : ^ 

Local authorities 4. 

Finance houses.. 

Call money: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread . 2 3 §-3*i 


2 

2 - 2 ' 

4 




_ris) : 

2 days' notice .. 3 7 *-4»« 

3 months. 4' 4 -4'2 


N«W • |KK . 

„ Ik. 3192 Cens. of deposit 3 

Forward cover (3 months’) „ 

Annual interest cost. US dollars. ‘ 


$ 


COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 


In favour of: 

London. 

London 


-Pte 
+ *ia 


Wednesday 

Treasury bills..,,.. 

Prime bank blip. 

Bure-dollars/VK total 

authority loan neutral. —» 

Euro^o B e^/lo r oi etorring . 

These covered arbitrage mdrgkfit ghost the differentials in 


for the cost of forward exchange Cover, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENOERS 



I Amount (£ million) 

1 

91 Day 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered j 

| V 

Average 
Rate of 

Allotment 

j Allotted 

I et Max 
j Rate ’ 

1962 

91 Day 


s. 

d 

% 

July 13 

230 Of 

404 5 

77 

9-32 

23 

1963 

Apr. II 1 

210 0 

371 2 

74 

0 57 

- 51 

.. 19 

220 0 

373 3 

73 

8 85 

50 , 

. 26 

200 0 

387 4 

74 

2 28 

14 

May 3 

200 0 

370 2 

74 

4-34 ' 

19 

10 

210 0 

386 9 

74 

5-92 '■ 

24 

.. 17 

220 0 

369 9 

73 

0-91 

61 

.. 24 

220 0 

379 6 

72 

8 63 

47 

.. 31 

220 0 

380 7 

72 

8-50 | 

49 

une 7 

230 0 

420 5 

73 

6 S3 

27 

.. 14 

230 0 

465-9 

73 

8 12 

32 

21 

230-0 

375 7 

74 

1-84 ! 

39 

.. 28 

220 0 

430 2 

74 

0-50 j 

40 

July 5 

220 0 

416-3 

75 

3 21 

17 

., 12 

220 0 

404-7 

75 

6 66 

24 


* On July 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. Id. secured 
24 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £220 million 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million; 



Trtltury Bill! 


Total 


Tender 

tap 

Public 

Dept. 

Bank of 
England 

Fleering 

Debt 

1962 

M 16 

2,990-8 

2,015-7 

230 5 

2-5 

5,218-2 

1963 

Apr. 20 
.. 27 

2,670 0 
2.6N0 

1.605 8 
U7J-8 

289 6 
226 0 

3*8 

4,565 4 
4,181*6 

May 4 
II 
18 
25 

2.660 0 
2.660-0 
2.680 0 
2,720-0 

1,277 8 
1,233 8 
l^l'l 
1,189 2 

230 6 
227-7 
2717 
224-7 

0-3 

1-8 

4.168-6 

4,123-3 

4,158-8 

4,133-9 

|unt 1 

i 

2,750-0 

2,770-0 

1.198 9 

1.191 -3 
2,201*9 

2.192 1 

226 5 
246 J 


4,175-5 
4,207-5 
5.271 -I 
5,259 1 

» 



219 0 

t-8 

5,313 3 


2.830-0 
2.830 0 

1 2.112-9 
i 2.142 0 

266 2 
232 4 

2 5 J 

5.215 6 
5.206 8 


MONEY tyARKET, | n ci,osin« *XCH*nge rates 



L ondon had 'already fully anticipated 
4 this ,, week's: rise 1$ 

-*«ie-;by ± B» cent Oo 3 \ per cent. ^ 

York bill rat( 

* few wefcs s b$en fully 
rise in the London rate and 
of the forward discount 
the US dollar^ sh that 
rage magfi} between the two bill rates is 
ttiil ju^/'ttdcr i per coot jo London** 
"motifjC jggcial pressures' oh the Ldnfthh 
TOfe)0^;jwifket lave pushed the Treasury 
WU rwttp within 7/32 per cent of Bank 
f*C*j*nd tSe^eW York bill rate would prob- 
r aJJy have to rise by more than i per cent be- 
1 fore foreign funds started to kave London. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
of last week the average rate of discount 
rose by a further 3-45d. to 75s. 6»66d. per 
cent to its highest level since last March, 
lie discount market syndicate, however, 
left its bid Unchanged £t £99 is id follow¬ 
ing the previous week^ sharp reduction of 
5d, and the movement in the bill rate was 
entirely due to adjustments by outside 
bidders to bring their tenders in line with 
the syndicate’s. Total applications for the 
£220 million bills on offer were £12 mil* 
lion lower at £408 million. The market’s 
bill allotment rose fractionally to 24 per 
cent compared with 17 pier cent in the 
previous week. 

Crgdi^has. hceu tight ii^JU^nbard Street 
thrbughbut - week but ihejie has "been 
no RRgtk ore borrowing ; the special buyer 
bff6jd$te&ed the market and allowed the 
discount Rouses to balance their books by 
maki tig qulk krge bill purchases. Rates 
at the shorthand of the local authority loan 
market remain easy on a marked lack of 
demand, with two-day money changing 
hands at 3J per cent and Seven-day money 
at 4 per cent. Rates at the longer end of 
the market remain firm, however, with 
six months' money commanding 4^ per 
cent. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 

Issue Department* I 

Notec in circulation. 

Notes (A banking dept.... 
Govt, debt end securities* 

Other securities. 

Gold tote end bullion .. 
Coin other then cold com 
Banking Department: 

DMoetts: 

Public accounts . 

Special deposits. 

Bankers. 


Others. 
Total... 


Securities: 

Government . 

Discounts and advances.... 

Other. 

Total. 


Banking department reserve . 
Proportion . 


July ID, 

1962 

1 July 16, 

| 1963 

i'W 

2,351-9 

[2,419*8 

*4|8*F 

23-4 

20-8 

49 6 

2,374-0 

12 449 0 

2.499*9 

0-8 

0 7 

9*8 

0-4 

1 Q 4 

9-4 

0 3 

0-3 

0 3 

14-2 

10-9 

10-8 

158-0 

240-5 

246*9 

255*7 

72-1 

74-1 

73-8 

484-8 

I 331 9 

340-3 

418 9 

224 5 

235-1 

41 -1 

83 2 

52 2 

18-7 

20-7 

20 8 

478-7 

328-4 

30-81 

24-3 

21-7 

5*4 

% 

% 

% 

5-0 

6 5 

14-8 


• Govenuotm debt is £11.015.100. *plul 
Fiduciary Issue increased by £50 million to £2.490 WWIfon 
on | unt 5th 






..,>'8,17 


French Fr... 
“"UssFr. ... 
)l^ae|«^. 

W~Ge>7cTrn. 
Portug. Etc. 
k*liap Lire . 

tt’IcV: 

Norwgn.Kr. 
Austrian Sts 


Omelet Limits 


'K l 

1725-1775 
14 27*4-14 70 
19-06*2-1962 
19 71-20 30', 
72-254-73 346 



11l4»t-’« 
9&-20-30 
m IV 4 2' 4 

50 

19 12V33'i 
20-OMHe 

72 24-27 



United States $.J .Wit*, pm 

Canadian % . I pm 

French Fr... ' ’ 

Swl*i Fr. 

Austrian geh,.. 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld... 

W. German Dm.,. 

Italian Lire 


One Month Forward 

•■CPm-par 
i 4 -**cpm 
dis 

»4-*sc. pm 
par-Sgrp pm 
5c. pm-par 
par-lore dis 
l**- 7 §e- P m 

fc&fcE 


7 l-’|C pm 
5 :ro. pm-par 
‘ *ic. pm 
* 2 - 1*2 ore. dis 
l , a- 7 *c. pm 
^MPf- pm 
par -*2 lire dis 


Swedish Kr.. I ore pm-par 1 l-*aore pm 

Three Months Forward 

Unked StetesJ ..* s |»- 3 i*c, pm 1 •js-’icc. pm 

Canadian <$ . ..I L-igc pm 

French Fr.... J * 2 -»ec dis 

Swiss Fr ‘.I 2I 4 -2 ' : c. pm , 

Austrian Sch. lOgro. pm-ppr '3gropm-2grodi' 

Belgian Fr... j 25-20t. p I5-I0c, pm 

Oanlsh Kr .I 2-3 ore dU Mj-Vjbretlis 

Dutctf GId. ............... i 3'p-2 7 gc. pm 3'j—2^e c - P ni 

W. German Dm . I ig^epf pm * 'e-^pl P m 

Italian Lire .... par-* i lire d>« j * 4 - J 4 hra d 

Swedish Kr. l-*j ore pm 1 I'a-lorepn- 


# |6- 

le-'jc. pm 


pm 


G6fd Frtce at Ftxfng 


s d pei fine ( 
$ pei fmc ot 


250'6», 
35 08 


250/6* 
35 08', 


Inveetment $ (London); *A 
Security L (New York) % 


Investment Curreacjes 


pm 

pm , 


lO'a 

0 4 




BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£000 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

ncome Tax... ■ 
Oth. Inland Rpv. 
Customs add 
Excise,, . ■.. 

Temu.r.s 

Ordinary 
Expendltere 
fopply Services 
Other... 


Estimate 

1963-64 


April I. 1 April I. Wee I* Week 
1962, 1963, ended ended 

to , July July 

July 14. [ July 13, 14. 13. 

1962 { 1963 1962 1963 


T 9 UL*. 


2,789.000 451.905 , 498.424. 14,867 ! 37.944 
940,000 233,300 229,300] 18.000 k I6.99Q 

T732J OO 711.78Q | 737,736 t7.«loj 30.126 

i.HtJoo I.495JU51 l A S65,f|9 »•* I J6 | 99,293 


6.139,000l 1,506,377 1.541,494] 109,300 ] 101,000 
74*0001 21*080 227,006 MI4| 36 

L7l7,«8r 9.988,500 10,484 [ 101,034 


inking Funds. 42^00] 

M»| 

*686 

7391 

300 

Above»ttne * Stbplus 
or Deficit.. 

1 

230,901 

231,657 

13,078 

2,043 

BeJow-Jine ” h St Expen- 
diture 4 . 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

| 

71.029 

! 

301,930 

28.963 

240,620 

19,606 

32.484 j 

Cr. 

13,199 

+ 

11,154 

Non Market Borrowing 



let receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

52.439 
700 
*069, 
19.300 

44.844 

700 

785 

9,300 

173 j 
200 
842[ 

5.34/ 

1,100 

300 

Towl.*.*..*. 

6* SOB 

5*629, 

449; 

3.133 


* Net Vepaywtdhh frowf the CMl ContHt|ihcies Fund £8 
million in 1963-64 compared with £5 million in 1962-63. 













































THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 


Banking .. 


Trading ... 



Investing .. 


. . . Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui men stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts are at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
returns in banking, trading and investment. 


mi MITSUI BANK, u* 


HEAD OJFICIi VURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAM 
' OVERSEAS BRANCHES t 
IQN0OK, BRANCH . , K EW YORK AG*N£T ; 
J4NGKOK AJtANOI « IQMiAY U^NCM 


Rcslsfercd as u Newspaper. AujhoH#d «»ftctmd d*a« Mall, tost OMce Dept. Ottawa. Printed to Enjrtand hy St. ’dementi Press Ltd.. ! nndoiT. F.C.4 Published hy The Economic 

Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Hyder Street, London, S.W.l. Telephone: Whitehall 1511. Postage on this Umic : UK. 4iU. : 0>er\eas 5Jd. 
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MITISH UtlNBiv r 

| Uw | OUAlAirAtS IT OCRS 



K. N. Hoogovan 610 608 

Kon. Zout-Ket 798 I 795 

Philips (FI.25) FI. 164 2,FI. 167 2 
Robeco (FI.50) lFI.225 FI 224 
Rotterdam Bk.. 358> 4 1 356 

ThomassanAD. 8I9> 4 < 796< 4 

Valeurop.FI. 74-9F1. 74 7 

Zwananbarg .. 954 I 932 

/rfde*.... 355-1 353 0 

High.... 357-6 (4.6.63) , , 

Low . 320-7 (3.1.63) \ 

1953m 100. 


$ AUSTRALIA , IA 

44 Ampol Pa*. 9/8 

2f, Am. Pulp A P.., 38/- 

54 Aim. Con. Inds. 68/6 
I0i 2 Ausc. Oil A Gat 42/- 
63 Brit. Tobacco.. 29/6 

32U Broken Hill Ptf, 56/9 

57', G. J. Cola*. 16/3 

41 Fait A Taxtila*. 9/3 
361, 4.C.I.* AJ4.Z... 50/- 
4*75 PRrarEmporlui* 3B/S- 
20*4 Ready MixCon. 10/8 i 

aj4 ‘ w ffl r w M 16/6 i 


£A JAPAN 

10/4 Ajinomoto .... 
39/- Fuji Iron ...... 


66/9 Hitachi. 106 

44/3 Honda Motor.. ' 328 

28/- Kirin Brewery . 319 

55/3 Mitiub. Cham.. Ill 

16/3 Miuub. Elact... 90 

9/2 Miuub. Heavy.. 93 

50/6 Nippon Elect.... 280 

37/7 Sony. 465 


j _ 425 Industrials -—High. F435 (May 31, 1963.) Low, 65'4I 


raducad or pf e d. Japanese prkaa tuppliad by Daiwa Sacuriiiaa, 


Low, 65'4tQuf. 2, 1963). 




Toyo Rayon... 210 200 

Yawatxlron ... I 68 i 64 
Dow Jones 

Average 1571 -00 1522 44 
High.... 1634-37 (5.4.63) 
Low . 1391-20 (7.1.63 ) 


a nat reoemption yields allow for tax at 7s. ye. in a. a ex capitalisation 

(a) To’earliest data. (fTFttt yl4W. (f) Ex ill. * W ATier Rhodeslirt ttt. " W Tb laiiirdate. 
Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by tha Montreal Stock Exchange 


qulvalant to r - a stoning 

* ■ (if) interim since 
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LONDON^ N EW YORK ; M 
, GERMANY;: HOLLA HOlC/i 

' * australi/h 


^f-T- 




73/3 55/6*4 

I?/* | 


35/3 

9/6 

49/9 

H/4i a 

14/0*4 

17/9 

84/- 

37/10*2 

10/1*2 

flffe, 

$? 

38/9 

66/3 


18/6 ' 15/4*2 

I7/5U i 14/1*2 
84/- 66/4*2 

35/9 1 25/1*2 

8/4l* 4 f 5/4*2 
92/6 i 75/9 


185/- 

5*15 


£! 
5 « 

'It 

S ( S 0 
ro 6 
'gift 
5(4* a : 

1*4* 

27*tc 


s4B£P« 

&£> m “ ' 


Cn m piei^*^urkiisSfi S^jg 

mssspv 

sSJlSJp WkV ion. 

?ateS!r».:;;:»: 

A. Reyrolle.£1 

Thorn Electr^al.. .5/- 
ENeitCMftltM 
4*ab Babcock ft Wilcox,.A£( 

4 <7 I John Brown *. £1 

Cammed Laifdafe.. - 5/ r 
Inceroatv Gembuu. 
Rfch’dam Westg’th. 10/- 

Sw^lJjSW.*£« 

-All i lron**o^ n tferi, £. £1 

SS!X , :.::;;:^.:::rjo/i 

Goor*»C4tyo..:..;S/r. 

OiwAihnfor*.5/- 

GuauKean.. JL\ 


Has^Wrightton..5/4 

h nwin ti..«..£l' 

eSmlch.QwbwT/* 
[-OuCklow^.S/-* 


RanoM CMni.. 

Tub* InO nmin o 
Vlckor* ;. v 
Ward rrtoi 

Wellman 
Woodall- ^ _ 

room 

Allied Supfy* ,. TT „ , 

Assoc. Bnthfii^ods?.l/- 
Bovrll... .*/a.... £1 
Brooke Bonder,....5/- 
Rlteb Lowell...,..,*■ 2/6 
InieriMMRpnel $niro«..5/- 

Te»co Store*;.<. */<- | 10, 

Unigace.'»,!/■* 

Brit. Amer. Tobac... 10/- 

tiOllaher..... 10/- 

Imperjel Tobacco.. ,. t .-.’Cf 


46*3 b 
25 b 

'%!! 

ikt 

15 «ib 
H0K c 

II Ub 

5 a 


5 « 


Britannic.. V- 

Commercial U« : on ..5/- 
Equlty « Law Life...5/- 
General Accident .. .5/- 

Guardian.......5/- 

kefal ft General ....5/- 
Northern ft EmpL..,..£( 

Rear!.».S/— 

Prudential ‘A*..... < .4/- 
Refa#.. JS>H 

Olrflald.5/- 

Britlsh Motor ..5/- 

^ oar Cars ‘A ...... 5/- 

Ikftoycs.£l 

Rootet Motors 1 A’... 4/- 

Leyldhd Movers.(I 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/— 
Hawker Slddefey.;...£I 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Ounlop Robber .... 10/— 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/- 

Trlplax Holdings ... 10/- 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 
Contolid Gold Fields.£1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- 

W. Driefoncetn.10/- 

Wescern Deep ’A’.... £1 
Western Holdings .. .5/- 

Wtnkelhaak.10/- 

Chartered.15/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer,. 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tst. . .£1 
Tanganyika Com* • • • 10/- 
De Beers Defd. Reg..5/- 
Internat. Nickel... n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

R.T.Z..10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 


Rrit. ft Com'wealch. 10/- 

Cunard. £1 

I Furness Withy.£1 

jjft O DeU.£1 


Royal Mail... 


...£!' 



ORDINARY 

BTOnCKB 


MISCELLANEOUS* 
Attdfe British Picture 5/- 
Agsoe. Teievision ‘A’ 5 /h 

De U Rue. .v.. .TTVfO/ki 


Mecca *A* .«.5/- | 33/ 

National Ctnn ng ..,.tr 
Powell Duffryn .... 10/ 

Rank Org^niui;1on.. .5/- 

Schweppe .,,.5/- 

Sears ‘A’ ...........5/- 

%nS TWKoV A-i 

Turpe^ft NewaTl... £1 

Unilever. .5/- 

Unllever N.V.124h 

United Glass... Ji/~ 

Uo dd Molassee. v 

PAPER ft REWSPAPM 

Internaa. Publishing. .5/— 

WIN Smkfi ft SooV.tl 
Thomson Org'n ... .5/— 

Bowaier Paper.£t 

Albert E. Reed.£1 

Spicers....£1 

Wiggins Teape.£l 


CoIviJIfa . .£1 

Dorman Long.£t 

Lancashire Stfel*...,,£! 

Sputh Durham . tl 

&tel Co. of Wales.. r .£l 

ISwmJli Lloyd, ....<{ 

John Summer*.£< 

' Uted Sttfel..£1 

, tDfRR 
EAgiithjMng Cectee 4 



, Idlng Worsted 
. rookemberav 
Bradford Dyer* ,.;... 
Calico Printers....5/- 

SfffcaRL^:!# 

TBlim. LAMB 4 


AUNoce Trust. ..5/- 

fTTA’ Defd.5/- 

OOdVft Wireless....5/- 
Q*irCentre Props. ,.5/- 
Oty.Lond. Real Prop. £1 

teSX rt toi8;: 

Co«ii!%tAlSP.. .£1 

l?fihtmdSj!ldwiMd^ 2/- 

Londoe. Asiatic..... . 2 /- 

United SueBpsong ..721 


Price. 

'“Vj 0, 


‘%S 


'X>. 


YMd, 

w* 


Cover 


IB/- 



w 

as* 


n 

%x* 

♦/t'i 


?7^7's* 

21 /?i 

w 

im 


w 

12/3*4 

1^2 


22/6 

ffl 

%n 

73/- 


24/9 

48/7>a* 

20 /- 

44/9 

72/- 

19/3 

31/6 


45/- 

29/- 

5/l0»i 

5/4*2 

73/- 


m 


it 


10-89 

14-64 

14-18 

13*95 

10-96 


AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES AMERICAN 

Standard ft Poore 


SECURITY YIELDS 


p- 

~1 

4*5 

r— 


' -j 


- 

V. 

- 


- 

-■>^—4-- 

— 

4 




- 

- 


~ 


-, ~ 

_ 1941443*10 

, 

3*5 

~ 





~ 



- 


3 



J - J 

' {*^*425^ fndustriatx 



„ 

425 tndusMok 

. : 

1963 

i . ..i .i i. i i .i.i 


£■5 


*-hd-.m i i 

hrt— 


AS 


J F M ,A tl A S 
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5K*««3sj3lArtJ 


NMi A PlCKLEStTO. 

ManchapUr «M. Sheffield, 
Md *uto#Wtory CofnpMla* 
tor <f AficntMffeurf- 
tmmwgtiMtf ist&l Co. Hi., 



alloy tool 
hoot resist! _ . , 
slstance afloys, i 
tootaand o'*- 

^ V .. . . 

___ of block and bright 


TNI BRITISH REMFOBCEB 
CONCRETE EMMEbHfd CO, LTD. 

8tafTord, London and Glasgow 
Th* B.R.C. Engirt—ring Co., Stafford. B.R.C. St—I Ltd., 
Stafford. Subsidiary Companies Hr Johannesburg, Bulawayo, 
Vancouver and Edmonton. Associated Companies: B.R.C- 
Wefdmssh (Malaya) Ud 4 Singapore. Malayan Wire Co. Ltd, 
Singapore. I.R.C. Wefdmesh Ltd., Calcutta. 

Manufacturers of wsldsd afoot fabcip for reinforcement of 
concrete structures and road a#, and 6f small meehea, aoW 
undor tho tradamark "WetdmeatT, for acroorm, guard*, 
partMona and many other purpoSaa. 

Doalgnofa of ralnforcod concrete structures for ^Jvh.edgta- 


ml ENCMEERMG LTD. 

Shrewsbury 

Hall Eng!neerih& (Dips) Ltd., 

Shrewsbury. 

Hall Engineering (Pattern*) 
Shrewsbury. 

Doaloners and manufacturers of 
general engineering products,' Inclu¬ 
ding dies and futures. 

. •. "A : ■ 


DfltKCTA MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS Lt». 

Birmingham ^ 

' Gravity Ladders Ltd., 
$!rminghait>, 

Wm. beafdn A Co. Ltd., 
Birmingham . 

Manufacturers of accessories, 
Jjjttlngs and metal passings 
for the motor and aircraft In* 
duatrlea, and of aluminium' 
ladders and steps. 






IMR EDITION 


JUL-Y^l^tses 

j' V* *■ ?_ , ' 

TOW* Shittingi 






PEACE? 

Hang Oat No Fhgs Evan with T1nd»d0*btaet»* , , 

at least the iftllH ai r 

% , ; RuMiiaafdficy^jp* 3M). y ■ S£; 

Ck^tllengers Who goes East 



JFX h- 

ii‘ fa 

vr?-> Cs 


'*“■ V -5 ,"7- T77T 

vv<N* tv* 


Nasser has .said 
and the Syrian ai 
Nasserisr movenitrtt ^-p. 34$). 




j#o): 


Handle With Care At present, Africans arc desiring their preference for peaceful pressures on 
South Africa and ftortUffat 'Massive Woodshed is the likely grim alternative if 
such peacefid pressuresarc »(* enjoyed ip. 337). Three new books highlight 
the dagger ,(pi 364). • 


To impress die Republicans the American Administration is trying to do some¬ 
thing about Ctfha (p. 358). ^ 




7' 


PROSPERITY? , 

Cosy ffomes Stronger law ejaforcaaa^and^fe 


,\’S, j"-y^ 

' V. V,r 



Family 


ic watchdog could check the 
property thugs'* ltapl aimri w n. pf %*$d«s viotori^iialiousing shortage. But more 
oge>;^ a wiiler jfield of operation (p. 336), 

«p|. 1^ 0 r oaes around the subject 

if iPliaiiHiWg ffi'jftfrfrutjt ^.aeeew tagfe jfftfcff the latest opinion polls 


in 




uni 


'V t ii ,5$* 




gingerly (p. 373). 
holiday ? (p. 362). 


i** * >, < : - frfo.Y' ^ ’ ?' 

A^r-yoondf; #fcwi « fctml* Service and education 


■' }-\? t Xi -» , ' 

.» v v 

.■., t ^ i. 

• / 1 KtA- , ' , 

<. . -.r-vrr*' 

?£: ■’ V 
Vjj£SJ ’ :> 

■l*hj 


iSp* 


^ ^ * . 'Wfr; *. 

■ fa^r-iere. 


nef&'tp- 359). 



'ur fpfceB^ 

> /V-v* 




|goubdijf,grug (p, 359). 


\ lip, 

& ■■ . -'V ■ ' ■ ■ 

V^. 


_ _1 (p. 369) are still bewildered 

rhichTresldent Kennedy is seeking to cure 
(css abroad. 


Eye 


y measures operate within an archaic system ; what is really 
totattymenowtay of creating more world cash, which could help under- 
countries into the bargain (p. 333). 

ft wli —ristir-al analysis confirms that old industrial countries need not fear new 
qhhmIm developing their own industries—but also that Britain has suffered the 
dticA end of tbit.changeover (p. 371). 


Qmiified aadduaetaun in gta^fli latest trade figures (p. 375). 

The growth d Ewrogc 1 ^ oomaadn market revised (p. 380). 

Cold Comfort Gtcnnrd k still eftpmg its mnMt io n of a new super-liner,"though it will now 
time to 4o mUhdnt $m hofae government subsidy (p. 375). 


Detailed contents on page 333 
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Pftofoftor Vittorio Valletta, 
Chairman And Matlatkis Director, 
FIAT S.pX, Turin. Italy 



An Italian manufacturer speaks for Latin America 


FIAT, giant manufacturer of automobiles, tractors, airplanes and a variety of 

other products, operates production plants in many countries of the world,,And ; 

FIAT strongly believes in the potential of. the growing Latin American: fnlrket. ' 

Here’s what Professor Valletta, Chairman and Managing Director, has to say; 

"FIAT experience in Latin America has been a rewarding one, : bothh| 'fetfhl/ 
of production and human relations. FIAT activities there have bMit camjld 'o& 
by the company itself or in association with local firms. The FIAT COrdoba tywtfa 
in Argentina is tangible evidence of the willingness arid efficiency of Argentine 
labor. The people of Latin America can look forward with confidence to a safe 
future of work and progress.” 



FIAT backs its faith in Latin America with a substantial 
advertising investment. This ad from a recent jssue of 
VisiOn is typical. And FIAT is just one of the many world re¬ 
nowned companies which use VisiOn and VisSo to reach the 
vital,'vigorous forces in this increasingly important market. 




« l Mia 


LATIN AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY 
READ NEWSMAGAZINES . 





Internally 


substantially 








a fafcflyconcern,feofsof 
ermarkets, and a sbdw-pjttee 
three big can manufacturers* 
ir tinplate from Tne Steel 
Company of Wales, and the third about 80%. 


is Spain's best trad} 


of ber total 


Britain rose stmqpi, wpgAmong 


£these imports Wttt sheet from 

f The Steel Company of Walei* > v " 

Last year the ^City of Steel,* the great steel¬ 
works at Port Talbot, ichleved world exports 
worth £35 million in the face of heavy competi¬ 
tion. This amounted to 45 % of all Britain’s sheet 
steel exports and 75 % of her tinplate exports. 










Familiar figures in the Plaza de Espafia , Madrid, 
backed by Spain's tallest building 

MT LUNCH COSTS 3d (2 pesetas) for workers in this 
canteen, subsidized by a group of four factories. In 
canteens and homes all over Spain you will find 
cookers, refrigerators and other domestic equipment 
made by firms like Tallercs Ulgor SA, using sheet 
steel from The Steel Company of Wales. 


/ 


:# <»; 

Wm 




REAL HfUllna fans will recognize star Puskas illuminated 
by the 480 floodlights of the Hstadio Santiago 
Berabeu. The three transformers were manufactured by 
Fabrics Electrotccnk* Chamartla using special electrical 
steel from the Newport Dnfislon of The Steol Company 
of Wales.' " ' ■ 
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LETT! 


specify e$‘Mc contrary, <||| 
i J^ y$fie individual lef^ts to fit the spd&t 

.. & >-.> ,«fc, 


preserves 

kk 


>*'$ ? -%yW 

* v. .1 • % )<'jCcri-'«kffi 




Taiioan 

Sir—V our article (May mh) wa£>idfca 
and accurate report pt the regent Provinqgl 
Ass^b^-eifeii&^ ^Tai^wi* W%h \etaf: > 
the iostjIMWt iM'nSst r^BoiM^ve <0* " t 
eytm&t&lMs SM# The-&#im, rep**^; 

lations were formed, as in every country, to 
prevent irregularities. In our case, wartime no 
austerity is also a consideration. As these 
very regulations bind the Kuomintang as 
well as the non-Kuomintang delegates, we < 
fail to see how the latter could be forced 
“ to fight with their hands tied behind their 
backs.” 

All major foreign news agencies, includ¬ 
ing Reuters, keep correspondents in Taiwan. 
There being no news censorship do you 
think the foreign press representatives would " 
have failed to do their duty of observation 
and report.'JF fhfeelection was not fair ? 

To answer some of the points raised in 
your article: 

The ten-day campaign period stems from 
a stipulation that candidates should start . 
campaigning only after registration has 
closed and the complete roster has been 
announced. Thus no one can have a head 
start over the others, regardless of his party 
affiliation. 

Candidates can speak on any subject they 
choose and criticise the government, if they 
so wjpfri Many candidates did just that. 
The only thing they are asked to refrain 
from is criticism of the constitution or the 
country’s basic policy of fighting Commu¬ 
nism, which is beyond the competence of the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Contrary to your report, candidates were 
frec to door*to-door visits and distri- 

bu<e <*mptign Itafcture. All of them made 
sium yUh and Mvc away reams of name 
cands. ]&* hadhls own campaign head¬ 
quarters, which WM$ registered ^with lfisal 
government registrations were 

appfOvca a, a nutter of routine. 

Your correspondent errs in saying that 
speeches COOld be ISade “ only at times and 
places designated ^r thc. eketion ofijeer^.” . 

AMMMatty .. 


firftt 

local ’ 'jfti-Wtf 1 ' 1 la ’^HWcbStrar Provinci^S I’»l*£li5vas mi 
•Asseroto , election. r has., Jbcco, saMrat$d c lhs ros? anijj 

Kuo-dji lost his seat, but not; to a Kuomiiv 
‘tan#^in*aKiat»^ ’ Another opposition c&ndU *’» :r ** ^ <*■ 

4*tex ,Y#M t .^oti|cr .qf;^enry t; ^ $jmef f,. 4t . 

Kao, wafc elected in the same district with 
the secbttd highest* number of *votes.‘i How ' ; r '- M i: 

could one non-Kuomintang candidate Ipse r , , l: 4 y£[\ 

and another win overwhelmingly, if' the 1 Sir—Y our co 
tules ,w,re supposedly ..tigged, t^wwe only . 

Kuomintang victories ?—Yours faithfully, ^ nucsti 

•• • '■ ■aim.mC.-S.-Vum-. 

hvnifon Wf. , . Tree Cb\na Newsletter t This^certih 


I* Mast 
Assistant Manager 
Swiss Credit Bank 


Atlantic Ideas 

Sir—C ome, come now! “. . . but a second 
point fi.e. to supply food purchasing power 
to underdeveloped countries] is quite pew ” 
(p. 115 , July 13 th). Some thodern versions: 
it was a highly publicised fundamental of 
the US New Deal and particularly Henry 
A. Wallace ; internationally, it was the 
Canadian and European exporter cpuntfr- 
proposal to food aid in the UN World Food 
Programme. For the latter, Minister Hark- 
ness in 1959 proposed to the Rome FAO 
conference that a proper solution to surplus 
v. hunger might be a World Food Bank- 
Your writer has happily noted some of 
the problems. Another pot limited to North 
America is that the planned production ol 
food for aid purposes may often be the 
most efficient contribution a developed 


country can make. FgjjH-ee compitetely witih -k 
your objective, M\$ mwip^-lfr > 

early gttainintiix s Jfcjf t» ffy s yd# 
ev^r hbw ofcar thfik JBle frfeijt m 
fon^pnd hunger yrfuticm^Ynurs faMh&. 

xmm c, 

“A^WatAitachc 
Ram 

Jig—III Wtf : "<c«qri SwJw 

feat todfcw <tofy &h),- yte Mb* to ih« i 
Swiw Ctodh fitaflk «, betof1‘9Bk*|ldai'.>n n 

jwft'ij. 
ym 


rtystha- - - 

wif^ , ^'prcstei4t'’ , - J at tMo ivoW^Ootunffig *! 
Nothing could be farther from truth. Vote? 
were counted in the presence of observers 
nominated by all rhe candidates, and always . 
in public, as required by the election 
regulations. 

The 69 per cent poll compares favourably 



, oi.,; P?M$ r Banking 

Sir—Y our contributor (June 29 th) appears 
TO* ^accepi Jthe oodservatism of wage earners 
op the question of payment by cheque or^ 
in cash rather too readily. 

^ Tltis cothpany has just completed some 
research carried out amongst employed 
Working adhlts oh the same question. It is 
true that, when, asked whether they were 
sailed with the present system, 97 per 
cent of those paid by cash said thev were. 
Howe ye r, further questioning reveaipd that 
this conservatism' may not b<$ sp entmpehed. 
WhdQ atised Wheth# they wohld pifcfer to 
be paid by cheque 0r caali hf they Vhad a 
choice, 13 per cent of e^hNoyed people 
currently paid in cit^h optcS fbt cheque 
payment and a further 6 pCT^COt $f0 they 
would opt fdr Ohequii paym^t If banking 
hours were longer or cfeltgea lower. 

These figures do the poten¬ 

tial for increasing ^ nroct of bank 
accounts in the country a major 

stumbling block is g Uckof lepirib with 
banks and banking, AJntgK hW» thirds of 
the employed population Iwraghi 
wages in cash said;,tihfet. 
handled a cheque.; XM^ MOTf * 
PfSsiHv bk% tmi>oft«*;'Aa|..jji 
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pbvipus that the method of cajcpjativn diq , either^ total 
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Eltt IUMMI FS /'£ anl 

fclhtoJc KlfefeWitoW 1 
it total or non-existent. 


ppt correspond ( o that of. the pow Jones 
Index, but ta tost appropriate to ap ipd^ 
With A firm b«se date. Aloreover, additional, 
totormtiop wa^; wdv‘ available |o all p«- 
sons who asked for it. indeed the 


It iseipns to me that you should take steps 
VP PWfct the purity of The Economist's 
Jircrgry^style.—Yours faithfully, 
LondtviWQ^ t , ^ 04 .^ ,H«WtV 

iTEroiT you.l 
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YOUR C. L MAN 


KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 



Be Is the man from C. Itoh, world-wide trading and 
Investment company. There is one permanently stationed 
ip most of the world’s major capitals. His job: develop 
potentials into profits. 

Your C.I. man is a trading expert. He is at the source 
and Knows his market —trends, cost factors, customs, 
banking, market conditions — the know-how that is essen¬ 
tial in a field as complex as international trade. 

Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or sell 
steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and you name 
it... machine^ and equipment, too. G. Itoh handles thou¬ 
sands of commodities every day, all supervised by a 
practised team of experts. 

Whatever your business* importing, deporting or cooper¬ 
ative ventures, contact your nearest C, Ii man. He is a 
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TD. 


AND BXPORTIRS/ BUSINESS CONSULTANTS / INTERNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

BEAU OFFICE: CP.O. Box 117 , Osaka, Japan. Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" 

‘ ^ * TOKYO OFFICE: CP.O. Box 136 , Tokyo, Japan. Cable: "C 1 TOH TOKYO’’ 

V IONDON BRANCH: Kempsoit House, Camomile St., London, 

, S, £ * England. Cablo: "ITOHCHU LQNDQN EC 3 ” 

Of flew la Earope: Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano, Beograd. Offices ia ether continent*: New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, ^Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other mam cities. 
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Some alrllne& fty within the United States 
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Only om airline does both 


© 



It’s tjlje. Qf&fcthe tyoThfiafrlllws, TWA is the only one you can fly from London 
to anil within the U.S.A. No hopping from airport to airport, no fuss about 
connecting flights. Onea^rlihe,one ticket, one baggage check all the way. And one 
kind t>f sefvicefthe kind ttat makes travelling a pleasure. Ask your travel agent, he’s 
an expert you can trust to advise the best wherever yipu go. Ask him, or call TWA. 


USA‘Eur»p» 
Africa • Asia 

dapantt on 
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Full , 

sp&ocl 

ahead! 



What toy is not fascinated by ships ? Whether 
Across ponds or oceans, they sail into the unknown 
of his future and spell adventure and the nij slery 

of the yct-to-be. 

We at Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. 
try to retain something of this youthful vision.ary 
quality in our work. Much of our planning involves 
projecting ourselves into the future. For example, 
our new ten-year plan aims at transforming the 
company into an all-around heavy-industrial 
manufacturer, with 02% of its production devoted 
to heavy industrial equipment. Based on otir own 
research and technical tie-ups with leading over¬ 
fed* firms, the latest technological advances will 
continue to find concrete expression in Mitsui*s 
ships and engines, head development machinery* 
Industrial facilities chemical plants, and all types 
of heavy .equipment. 


• 11 Sufi* Uwnt 1 
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ITSTJI 

IMMIMMNO A 
INOtMCMINO CO., UP. 
TihfrJiW 


MlHdtbnidtaach!, NIhonbisW, Chuo ku, Tokyo. TELEX NO.: (23) 
P.CAnswfr tkk-MlTUlZOSEN TOK.) CiU« Address: "MITUIZOSEII 
yfa'MJUtfY^foectil Beprislntatlve: Room 2427, 17 Battery 
i twJNrt fcJt.f,, U.S.A TELEX so.: NY2671 (Answer tick- 
_,.W#>.eeMe A«njfc‘'JIIIU«OSEN NtWYORK□ London Agent; 
MitsoVRCp. (London), Bueklersbury Houst, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 
f.lNlidi. CaM* Address: "MITSUI LONDON." □ Duesseldorf Special 
Representative: Vorsorgehaus Duosseltforf, Berltne Alice 22, Duesseldoif, 
Vest Gerraeny. TELLX NO. 08 582199 (Aisvrcr Beck 8USSAN). 
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PIA pamper their passengers and their planes 


When you fly on a PIA Boeing jet service, you get 
food and drink as good as in any first-class inter¬ 
national hotel, andperhaps just that important bit 
better than you expected. But PIA lavish even 
more care and attention on your plane. ..There 
are 2,009 mechanics to give these pianos a 520- 
point check every 80 hours, and 360 inspectors to 
do it again. Five of these men work on nothing but 
wheels; two spend all their time with an X-ray 


inspection unit. PIA's standards are so high, even 
a trainee Aircraft Maintenance Engineer must be 
a full university graduate with a science degree. It 
is this kind of plane-pampering that gives PIA 
virtually nine out of ten on-schedule take-oflb 
and landings. And it’s their pampered passenger* 
who say PIA are great people 
to fly with. See your Travel 
Agent or consult a PIA office. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES -GREAT PEOPLE TO FLY WITH 

MEW TOWS LONDON FRANKFURT GENEVA ROME BEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI DACCA 


PIA 
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POWERED BY TWO ROLLS-ROYCE SPEY TURBOFAN ENGINES 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SWt ENGLAND- <\ 
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Where there’s a challenge... 


In nature, the struggle for supremacy takes many forms. But in the worfd of industry, 
commerce and defence the greatest advantage goes to those who put science and 
technology to best use. 

What about your company 7 Is there a problem of automation, communication, 
calculation or control that prevents development and advance 7 Are you meeting 
the new challenges with atf the power available at your elbow 7 
G.E.C. (Electronics) Ltd is ready to help. It has immense resources. It can provide 
standard equipment, ready to install. Or it will study your requirements and design 
and install a system built up from standard units. Either way G.E.C. Electronics will 
give you most for your money. 

G.E.C. (Electronics) Ltd is proud to have supplied equipment to many 
Government departments, and to the Mining, Transport, Engineering and 
Other vital Industries. This equipment includes: Industrial Control, Digital 
Date Transmission, Television Equipment, Remote Control and Indication, 
Computers, Automatic Check-Out Equipment, Radio Communications, 
Missile Guidance, Radar. # 



CONFIDENCE GROWS WITH 


Aak jrow aecreUry to telephone or write for delays to: 

G.E.C* (ELECTRONICS) LTD 

last Lane, Wembley, Middlesex. Telephone: ARNold 8251 
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The Liquidity Crisis 

T HE reactions to President Kennedy’s “July measures” to strengtfierifhe 
dollar, and the market effects of them, are discussed on pages 355 and 369 
to 371. The object of this article is to insist again upon what they njtist 
mean for all the world economy, unless the whole intehiatioaal monetaty system 
is reformed. The purpose of President Kennedy^ measuresistowipe out 
America's deficit on its international balance of payments, which'is at present 
running at a rate of between $3,000 million and $3,500 million a year. If-they 
succeed, they will eventually improve America's balance of payments by between 
$3,000 and $3,500 million a year; but—under the present international monetary 
system— this means that the balances of payment* Of the rest of tHe 
world would then necessarily have to deteriorate -by an exactly equal 
amount. 

The balances of payments that will deteriorate cannot be those of the under¬ 
developed countries; these countries have not got the gold or foreign exchange 
reserves to-pay for any bigger deficits than they are running already. While jt 
is unpleasantly possible that they may have to make sadly undesirable cuts fii 
their development and importing programmes, this would still leave the whole 
counterpart to the improvement in America’s balance to be shown in a worsening 
of the balances of payments of the one group of a dozen of so countries which can, 
mathematically, temporarily deploy enough foreign exchange to pay for' it. If 
America’s measures succeed, they must lead to a deterioration of between $3,000 
and $3,500 million a year in the combined payments positions of Britain, Western 
Europe, the white Commonwealth dominions, and Japan. 

It can be argued that if this deterioration fell with marvellous neatness only 
on those developed countries which happen to be running adequate surpluses 
already—and that if all of these countries then responded to this new state of 
affairs with absolute logic—the results need not be too damaging. But everybody 
knows that the pattern of deterioration will not work itself out with this mar¬ 
vellous neatness, and that all the finance ministries of the world are not suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened to react to it with absolute logic. The likelihood is that almost 
every developed country is now in a mood to react to any worsening in its 
balance of payments by holding back its internal demand and production more 
sternly than it would otherwise do. They will not do so because such further 
restriction of internal demand and production has suddenly become more logical. 
They will do so because America no longer feels that it can afford to go on 
pumping’more liquidity out into the rest of the world, because it considers that 
its gold reserve is now too depleted for it to do so. The level of that gold reserve 
(still by far the biggest in the'world) depends, in turn, on the utter accident that, 
during the whole five hundred years of history in which gold has been mined, 
only about $40 billion worth of gold (at its present dollar price) has been produced 
and passed into monetary use. There is at least some element of truth in the 
ridiculous thought that if some aged prospector in Australia in the last century 
had made a luckier strike in the outback, or if the ancient Egyptians had given 
the first mystical monetary significance to some commodity which had subse¬ 
quently proved to be more easy to produce than gold, we would not now face 
quite the same danger of unnecessary restriction of world production and trade 
as we face today. 

This is so utterly absurd that almost everybody with any clement of economic 
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education agrees on what should be done about it. If'the 
present level of effective demand within the developed world 
is not so inflationary as to make desirable the cutback which 
will result from a diminution of $3,000 or $3,500 million a 
year of outpoured liquidity from America—and it certainly 
is not—then obviously another $3,000 or $3,5°° million a 
year of new international liquidity should be created. 
“ Liquidity ” here simply means some increased medium of 
payment for expanding international trade. The best and 
most idealistic method would be to establish some new inter¬ 
national central bank that would create some $3,000 or $3,500 
million a year of new deposits with itself which it could put to 
the credit of underdeveloped countries; when they spent 
these newly created funds, world aid to them would take the 
form of an increase in the export earnings from them of 
whichever developed countries provided goods most com¬ 
petitively on the market. If this method has to be rejected, then 
varying degrees of a solution could be found in the 
Triflin plan, or the Bernstein plan, or the Stamp 
plan, or the Maudling plan, or a strengthened Roosa plan, or 
(less desirably) an increase in the dollar price of gold—or 
indeed in any other new international liquidity scheme which, 
to his own satisfaction, any reasonably articulate economist 
could work out on the back of an envelope in ten minutes. 


P resident Kennedy, himself, is well aware of this need. 

In his congressional message last week, he referred speci¬ 
fically to America’s eagerness to discuss “ further strengthen¬ 
ing of the international monetary system,” and recognised that 
“ one of the reasons that new sources of liquidity may well 
be needed is that, as we close our payments gap, we will 
cut down our provision of dollars to the rest of the world.” 
“ As yet,” continued the President: 

this government is not prepared to recommend any specific 
prescription for the long-term improvement of the international 
monetary system. But we are studying the matter closely; we 
shall be discussing possible improvements with our friends 
abroad; and our minds will be open to their initiatives. 

This last sentence was a cri de coeur. 

All the signs suggest that the economic new frontiersmen 
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around President Kennedy are now (like most modem econo¬ 
mists everywhere) eager for a thoroughgoing reform of the in¬ 
ternational monetary system. The difficulty lies with bankers 
all over the world who still do not really understand modem 
monetary economics—which is rather as though, in medicine, 
all professors at the universities were living in the post-peni¬ 
cillin age but all general practitioners still orthodoxly believed 
in leeches. President Kennedy has the additional personal 
difficulty that Mr Dillon, the Republican whom he made Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury in order to keep in well with Wall 
Street, is more conservative about international liquidity than 
the White House advisers; and that Mr Roosa, Mr Dillon’s 
able second-in-command, belongs to the (now diminishing) 
school which has hitherto preferred to move only by stealth 
in this matter, rather than fluttering central bankers’ dove¬ 
cotes by striking out for something more ambitious. 

But there is another school at the White House, probably 
now with rising sympathy from the President himself, which 
does want to flutter the dovecotes. It would alihost certainly 
be strengthened if one of America’s financial allies were now to 
make a major initiative in this matter, flat out for full reform 
of the international monetary system, perhaps indeed at a 
head-of-state to head-of-state level. The most obvious candi¬ 
date for such an initiative is Great Britain. There is even some 
evidence that President Kennedy may have been preparing 
to broach the subject at Birch Grove, but that he got the 
impression that Mr Macmillan was in no mood for such a . 
brass-tacks discussion. Last year Mr Maudling put forward 
his own fairly conservative liquidity plan, but got a dusty 
answer from Mr Roosa. Because of this, there may be some 
feeb'ng in London that it might be better this year to modify 
these proposals further, in the hope that a watered-down ver¬ 
sion might be more acceptable to Mr Roosa. The arguments for 
this course are understandable, but the strong probability is 
that it would be a bad long-term mistake. It would be better 
this year to make British proposals for world monetary reform 
even more far-reaching, if only on the assumption that, after 
argument with the Europeans, there might then be a greater 
chance of reaching agreement on something like the original 
Maudling plan as a compromise. Jhere are comparatively few 
fields in which Britain still basthe power to take a major 
initiative in international relations. This is, glaringly, one. 


Neither Peace nor a Sword 

It is right to be glad about Thursday's test ban agreement 
but wrong to jump for joy 


££ T^l xperts at dipping their pens in the ink without 
rH signing,” the test ban negotiators flexed their 
“ A wrists on Thursday afternoon, put pen to paper, 
and finished the job. The Moscow radio commentator who 
used the phrase last weekend was talking about the western 
delegates, but the dour cautiousness he pictured was bilateral. 
Right tip to signing time on Thursday the West was cautiously 
guarding against any Russian attempt to slip in a reference 
to non-aggression,talks that might look like a condition of 
agreement on testing. The Russians must have been warily 
wondering about the grumpy sounds coming from some 


Senators in Washington. Even Mr Khrushchev, who eight 
years ago this month was uncorking the spirit of Geneva, 
and four years ago was at work with his cocktail book pre¬ 
paring the spirit of Camp David, has been on the diplomatic 
water wagon this time. 

Given the number of times (1955 and 1959, for example) 
when the bubble of hope has suddenly god t pop, it has been 
perfectly right tq be cautious this time. It will be right to 
go on being cautious now that a real live test treaty has 
revived some people’s inclination to think that the end of die 
cold war may be in sight. Nothing of the sort is in prospect, 
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although something.is happening in East-West relations that 
'does raise the possibility of at least a change in the character 
of the cold war. .This article'will try to distinguish between 
what it . is justifiable to hope for, and what, it is not. 

To-begin with, it must be recognised that the test ban 
now obtained, like a girl kept waiting too long for a proposal, 
is no longer the catch it used to be. Two and a half years 
ago, when Mr Kennedy named this as one of the two issues 
he would consider as tests of Mr Khrushchev’s intentions, he 
had in mind a treaty to stop all nuclear experiments,, below 
ground as well as above. The present scheme leaves the 
Americans, the British and the Russians free to go on banging 
away underground, and in view of the number of military 
men in both the United States and Russia who dislike any 
limitation on testing at all it is pretty certain that they will 
dp just that. 

And. this is not the only leak, in the corksuppbsed to keep 
the nuclear genie in the bottle. It is. now even less likely 
than it was two years ago thyt France and China can be 
persuaded to fall into line and refrain from bangs of their own. 
If they insist on their right to test, the result will be either 
a further cause of strain within each alliance (which might in 
rime make Washington or Moscow disenchanfediy decide 
that the ban was more trouble than it was worth) or else a 
suspicion that the French and Chinese were testing on behalf 
of their abstaining allies—in which case the escape clause 
some people in Washington object to might be brought into 
play. In either case, the agreement could turn out to be 
unstable. 

In the second place, the suggestions Mr Khrushchev has 
been throwing out this month for agreements to follow the 
signing of the test ban treaty, while obviously worth taking 
up, equally obviously do not amount to the radical reorienta¬ 
tion of Russian foreign policy that some optimists have taken 
them for; this applies to the raft of ideas he threw out at 
the Russo-Hungarian friendship meeting on July 19th as 
much as to his earlier suggestion of a non-aggression pact in 
east Berlin on July 2nd. This is not to deny that, properly 
exploited, the opportunities now opening up could lead in 
timp to someilfmg like a reversal of attachments on Russia’s 
part. (Whether the reversal could ever be made formal and 
explicit is another matter.) One simply wishes to point out 
that on present evidence no such intention can be detected 
in Mr Khrushchev’s mind. As he himself might say, it 
is a mistake to count chickens before the mother hen has 
learned the facts of life. 

Perhaps those who have read too much into Russia s 
apparent willingness to conclude a number of limited agree¬ 
ments with the West have been misled by a military simile 
in popular use just now. According to this simile, Mr 
Khrushchev, like any general who finds himself fighting on 
two fronts, must be tempted to make peace on his western 
front in order to concentrate his resources on the Chinese 
front. The weakness of this simile is that it externalises the 
conflict in Russian policy too much. 

The struggle goes on inside Moscow (and, one suspects, in 
Mr Khrushchev’s own breast) as well as on the eastern and 
western diplomatic fronts. Mr Khrushchev’s ability to call 
a trace over die whole range of issues .where the Soviet Union 
and the western world are in conflict with each other is limited 
by what his domestic opposition will stand. This is what 


makes him claim (and will make ffinitry to ptoVe'fopriedCe) 
that any agreements he may reach" with theWest oti sp&ific 
points arc as much to Russia's advantage' ak to thd' Wofi-^ 
and are nttf, above aU, incompatible with' that belief M the 
ultimate worldwide victory of ComrnunisSm which Praztdi- on 
July 14th claimed to be as much an article of Russian faidr 
as of Chinese. But so long as he is obliged to work Withht' 
these limits, all the tangle of conflicting aims and interest? 
that we call the cold war will stay unabated. 


A ll this having been said, however, it is necesaary to tfdd 
something more cheerful. Mr Khrushchev’S initiatives, 
though something less than a right-about-turn in Russian 
foreign policy, do give it a potentially very interesting new 
slant indeed. This paper suggested last week that it ought to 
be possible to find,? way of drafting thp joOi|-Sggr^|jq 

merit he pipped <m 2nd.in iufcfe p fori Aft __ „ 

Germany’s sensitivity about die recognition of east Germany 
might not be bruised. Immediately Afterwards, in his talk to 
the Hungarians in Moscow on July 19th, Mr Khrushdl^r 
obligingly said that it was “ not the form but the-contentf* 
of the agreement that mittered, and suggested that the matter 
could be solved “ without particular effort.*’ Haying thus 
apparently yielded a point on this issue, he went on to yield 
a much bigger point on the subject of control posts that might 
be established “ in certain areas of the Soviet Union, as well 
a$ other countries ” to guard against surprise attacks; 

The difference between the two issues is that nobody in the 
West has ever seen much point in offering to talk about a 
non-aggression pact except as a means Of encouraging Mr 
Khrushchev to accept a nuclear test ban.' (This is not' to 
reflect on its value for that purpose, which may in. fact have 
been quite considerable.) But the possibility of setting up 
control posts to watch over the movement of troops inside 
Russia is quite another matter. The last time the Russians 
talked about control posts was in the memorandum they 
submitted to the United Nations in September, 1961, and 
then the suggestion came as part of an eight-point package 
in which at least two of the other points (the removal of 
foreign bases, and the creation of nuclear-free zones, with a 
reference to the Rapacki plan for central Europe) were known 
in advance to be unacceptable to the West. The Russians’ 
interest in control posts then waned. When the United States 
put up a six-point proposal on surprise attacks early last year, 
they took up four of the points, but not the one on control 
posts, which the luckless Mr Tsarapkin described only this 
spring in Geneva as a “form of espionage.” 

Now Mr Khrushchev has revived the idea—this time, it 
seems, without wrapping it in a package unacceptable for 
other reasoos. In purely military terms, an exchange of 
fixed-site inspectors could be distinctly useful. Had such 
men been on duty on the roads, railways and airfields of 
eastern Europe in the summer of 1961, for instance, they 
would almost certainly have spotted die build-up of Rusaan 
forces that preceded the building of the Berlin watt. But 
the scheme’s main value is political. If the Russians, were to 
allow these posts to be set up in their territory, they would, 
have conceded two.major points: first, that inspection does 
not necessarily go hand id hand with espionage; secondly, 
that it is right and proper for inspectors to inspect forces 
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actually in existence, as distinct from those being abolished 
in a disarmament programme. There is no need to underline 
the implications for future disarmament conferences.. 

Other ideas arc in the Moscow air. Mr Khrushchev talked 
on July 19th of a possible freezing of defence budgets; 
according,to one report, he might also be willing to consider: 
lemurs00 ft compromise, about on-site inspections, and' hence 
an extension of the te,st ban to cover underground explosions 
as well. None of these themes is new. What is hew is that 
Mr Khrushchev, by refraining from lumping them together 
into a single take-it-or-leave-it package, seems to have opened 
up the prospect of.an extended 1 period of serious negotiation 
between Moscow nod Abe western world. ‘ * 


T he current debate on the Rachman scandal has thrown 
up three important questions. They concern the 
adequacy or inadequacy of police enforcement; the 
publicY right to know details of rackets which, even if they 
escape by some technicality from police prosecution, are quite 
plainly repugnant to public mores ; and the economic condi¬ 
tions under which Rachmanism throve. 

On the first of these questions, the right balance of criticism 
remains very difficult to determine. It is still debatable how 
far some local police forces have plainly fallen down on their 
job, or how far some local councils have fallen below desirable 
standards of energy in their public duty. Some of the most 
trustworthy local figures still swear that their local police and 
councils did all that they could do, and put the blame on 
various legal difficulties that persist even after the 1961 Act; 
the most convincing-sounding of these concern the alleged 
lack of adequate powers of entry by the local authority into 
multi-occupied property, and the way in which landlords who 
have broken the law may sometimes escape by hiding behind 
men of straw and behind the rapid switching of property 
ownership from one of their fly-by-night companies to another. 

But, even if the law enforcement authorities do prove to 
deserve the benefit of every doubt, even if the thugs and 
strong-arm protection societies who have been operating in 
West London prove to have been legally uncatchable, the 
second question then emerges: has it been sensible to protect 
them for so long by the law of libel—or, what may be more 
relevant, by the lack of a public office of Ombudsman? This 
is a matter on which many newspapers owe an explanation to 
their readers. The Economist —although it does not deploy 
a large body of reporters—was one of several newspapers 
which drew attention W, and commented on, obvious instances 
of rent-racketeering and physical victimisation in West 
London at the-time of the Kelso Cochrane murder in 1959. 

But experience is that newspapers are frankly not too well 
equipped to carry out these sorts of inquiries. Quite apart 
from the law of libel, there is the ’difficulty that some legitimate 
(as well as less; legitimate) Witnesses may quite rightly refuse 
to talk 'to reporters’; It Would* he monstrous’to give the:: 
impression that everybody shbuki always be obliged to do so. 
Moreover,^ if ’'different newspapers! reports are; to be the' 
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This will not be “the end of die.cold;war.” But it is 
wholly to the West’s advantage that the fitaaoephere of the 
last month should be prolonged ; that >!|p<an atmosphere' in 
which tilks are going on {with even the possibility of a minor 
agreement here and these): and in which the relative improve¬ 
ment df feelings between, Moscow, and;, the West stands in 
stark contrast to the Worsening of feelings'between Moscow 
and the extremists in Peking., Jo this way time Can be made 
to work on the side.of moderation’; for it is in such an: 
atmosphere that, Russia.lis most-likely- to recognise, the his¬ 
torical interests that connect it with .the Countries to its west, 
rather than to. the hot-minded' gianfi.in the east. Given this 
recognition, one day> almost anything eouldJiappeor.;•, >• . 


The real questions raised 
by crooked or strong-arm 
landlords in Britain’s rent- 
controlled property 

public's Sole source of information, it is very difficult to 
ensure that there will be an even standard of reliability among 
all reporters in judging which witnesses’ evidence to accept— 
especially in cases of this kind Where many willing witnesses 
to the newspapers have plainly been moved by their own 
business, political or even nefarious interests. Even with 
Rachman dead, and the fear of libel actions from him removed, 
it is not at all certain that the newspapers have been giving 
the right balance of exposure in the past week. There is 
some evidence that not only landlords have been the villains 
in some of the worst areas; there may also have been some 
nasty protection rackets among the tenants.' 


W hat is surely needed is a standing, inquiring, public office 
of an Ombudsman, who could issue reports under the 
same sort of protection of privilege as a backbench statement in 
Parliament; who could list the names of witnesses who had 
been evasive (which would warn finance companies and others 
off dealings with them); and who could make inquiries in cases 
where an adequate weight of private complaints had been 
referred to it. There would have been no lack of suggestions 
even from outsiders like us, five years ago, to support such 
an inquiry into the affairs of Mr Rachman. In the absence 
of this office of Ombudsman, amateur inquiries are now 
increasingly being undertaken, and snippets from them 
announced under protection of parliamentary privilege, by 
backbench MPs. They are frankly not always particularly 
good at it, least of all in cases like this one; political prejudice 
all too obviously intervenes. These matters also really are not 
satisfactorily handled by waiting until a mountain of scandal 
piles up and then referring it—with all manner of other quest¬ 
ions about the use of all rented property in London—to the 
belated and lengthier and larger sort of inquiry now to be 
undertaken by Sir Milner Holland, QC. 

So much fw questions of law enforcement and of public 
information. The/next r question t» ask is: under .what, 
economic conditions hasRachmaiiism thrived ? > It was <atrhi$ 
point that die Labour Opposition's performance in* Monday's. 
Cbrnmofas debate' was no shoddy.; Mr Wilson must kmSw 
perfectly weU!tha 4 Rachtitanism was.qot the result of the’very 


How Throve Raehmanism ? 
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partiaj'easingOf rehtr cbhtrols $jrtKfe'-teStf,’Actop 
the contrary it : Was hfiht controls themselves which provided 
Rachmanismwith itsopporfudity. Rachman hiniself Started 
his operations Well befdire 1957, while tent control?'Were in 
full force—^precisely because they were in force. Because the 
rents paid by Statutory controlled tenants in unfurnished 
accommodation were well below the true market. leVeli ljie 
made his money by buying these houses at anihcfelly low 
prices and then using intimidation of other methods to get 
statutory tenants to-move out of them. Before 1957 hiS : Object 
was to sell the houses, once Vacated, with “ vacant possession ” 
at a higher price or else to irelet theta “ furnished” gt un¬ 
controlled rents. The 1957 Act had two hiaip effeptS oit 1 this 
manner of Operations. : 

F Iirst, Rachman and Ms ilk’ moved out of the properties 
that^ had been decontrolled, and mdvOd exclusively into 
the lower priced property (under £40 a year rateable value in 
London) on which rent controls still remained. This maye 
had far. greater consequences than the rather technical po^tt 
that, once. Vacated, a property could now be let utifurftishhd 
at an uncontrolled rent,, instead of having to be shifted into 
the uncontrolled sector: by certain other additional Subter¬ 
fuges; QnCc: concentrated only in the meaner streets—note, 
precisely because they remained controlled, not because they 
had been decontrolled—-where buildings were falling into 
disrepair as a result of the continuing rent restrictions, 
Rachmanism was set angling for tenants who were willing 
to live in these sorts of surroundings. They were provided 
partly by prostitutes but also, in full measure, by the army 
of West Indian immigrants thronging into London. 

The second effect of the Rent Act of 1957 has been more 
gradual and beneficial. As some even of these poorer build¬ 
ings have been freed by “ creeping decontrol,” Rachmanism 
has started to move out of them also. The areas in which 
terror still persists are generally those where there are some 
statutory controlled tenants still in occupation. The Other 
buildings of Paddington and North Kensington are increas¬ 
ingly (even if not fast enough) being redeveloped into respect¬ 
able snuggeries for business typists and others, The developers 
have, been heavily castigated, sometimes by name, by Labour 
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tradtteers in receti't ViejS, Tt isgcheraJtiy &$b4t to's«’wl)ly. 



were paying in the days tong tigojt&forf'Mi; penman’s 
depredations. 

.; ’t j r 

T here is a basic muddfC in thesc attacks on* peqgie who arc 
how modernising property (surely in itseffi go^ttung 
who have bought house'sformerly owned, by Rachinap and 
his ilk ’ (would leaving Rachpian still jjs have been 

a better public service ?), ,00 the grbur^ .(hat they ( arc 
“ interested 6tily ip' chafgihjr rents which ordinary people 
cannot affot&?’' The PifpSler ^ 
tion\in LohdonfOr the Ie(L 

rtqukeisradica^effil^hg^t'^Qf,^^ 

freeteg mor^c&ntfl afc#iminQd»tiQn for, 
b^tttr-dfl COtrtuiff -teriiUliS a' fuS qiojiqmic' 
rbdm ! they ’SR?' iittKi^r-txsin'g. 1 ; * 
and rccompebsmg bldefcjbeopljfj ^ho tip 1 

i^fth^jOTy.^ i'eth^st 


,-4 ujcreasip^ qrdjnaiy, faujuly 

.. . 'inpweievel who are 

at. ptttenr Working ami uvr® jhun&bsidised accommodation 
in topdon and certain Othej&'Sfg cities. Where the solution 
cannot lie is in Mr \frilk||$riepe4ted promise that a. Labour 
government would restdre and re-expand rent controls. 



By “ taking the private profit out of the provision of homes 
for the people,'’ Labour Would merely ensure that some'new 
houses inti hot ge( btittt,.(hat the pace of house' renovation 
W6uld slow down, that bhifenitilisation of some houses Would 
return, that decay of old houses would proceed apace. More 
immediately dramatic, the re-extension of rent control would 
extend the area in which Rad$panism Would again thrive. 
The shade of Peter Rachman Wpuld certaiijly have voted 
enthusiastically for the housing pOlicy that LHjOiir has this 
week again efiuhcijf&d. This nit^t lay a heavy burden oq 
the comckrtfOs. of'f hose t^ficalk vybo were beginning to 
wqnder whether it titfifty ntit again have become sensible to 
vote for Labouf On cSh^ir founds. ^ 


If Persuasion Fails 


I?1 the United Nations debate about 
putting pressure on South Africa and 
Portugal, the grim alternative 
cannot be ignored 

N Monday the African states launched their long- 
. heralded move in the Security Council against 
Portuguese rule.in Africa. On the. same day !the 
prime minister of the Congo, in which the. Angblah rebels 
have their headquarters, was welcomed to; Londoti by Mr 
MscmillaTt The day before,, the president: of Tanganyika, 
which shelters not .only leading Mozambique nationalists but 
also the African, .states' new joint liberation cofnlrrittee, had 
also arrived in London. This conjuncture should make plain 


the (Mfofit ahd cdmpldxftjr of thfe KesCipable British involve¬ 
ment in the struggle that underlies this UN debate. 

President Nyerere’s explicit business here Was to argue the 
Africa^ cas'd for pressure on Porfugal and Shuth Africa.'" Let's 
fry peaceful pressure,’’ he said on Wednesday. >‘‘>We really 
don’t want another Algeria.” Mr Adouia’s vis# may be seen 
primarily as die opening of a new chapter in British relations 
with the Con^p after the collapse of thc Tshombist regime in 
Katanga, It is only six months since Britain's embassy in 
Leopoldville, Was sacked and its offer of £700,000 worth of 
economic aid was ,br u s que l y re j ecte d by. Mr Ad anla ’s govern¬ 
ment, angrily Beltevlfa^ that the Tshombe adventure had 
enjoyed -British bacidhguptp. its messy end.' At the same time, 
Who have talked this week with their guests 
frQm n Par'-esrSMa am and. Lcoi^YiUP-»H«JiaKtJ6imly ia 
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mind that both those capitals are now focal points in the 
African drive against the white-ruled south. 

A mission from Dar-es-Salaam to Leopoldville was one of 
last week's least noted but significant events. The joint 
African liberation committee had sent it to urge the Angolan 
rebel leaders to stop quarrelling. On July 18th the mission 
announced that henceforth all African states should support 
the govemment-in-ezile led by Mr Holden Roberto, which 
won de jure recognition from Mr Adoula in June and is likely 
to receive it from other African states when their foreign 
ministers meet on August 1st. Even Algeria, which once 
backed Mr Roberto’s main rivals, has swung its support to him. 

If the Angolan insurgents' new unity sticks, and their 
leadership now attains the same kind of acceptance as an 
equal among African governments as the Algerian government- 
in-exile had achieved by 1959, the war in Angola, now in its 
third year, will enter a new phase. The Portuguese defence 
minister's admission on July 17th that 15 per cent of Portu¬ 
guese Guinea was in rebel hands (other estimates put the 
figure much higher) was obviously encouraging to the Angolan 
guerrillas. Even Dr Salazar shows signs of awareness that a 
more active diplomacy is now required. He is reported to 
have invited a Guinean rebel representative to come to talks 
in Lisbon, and the two Congo republics (ex-Belgian and ex- 
French) to send fact-finding missions into Angola. He has 
sent his own foreign minister to take part in the Security 
Council debate, thereby stepping out of line with South Africa. 

South Africa has, indeed, indicated that it may even with¬ 
draw from the United Nations in preference to facing the 
possibility of being pushed out—much as it withdrew from 
the Commonwealth in 1961. It has time in hand. Expulsion 
of a member “ which has persistently violated the principles 
of the present Charter” requires a recommendation to the 
Assembly’ from the Security Council; and no such recom¬ 
mendation, in respect of either Portugal or South Africa, is 
to be expected. No request for one has yet been made by 
the African states and, if it were made, it would not gain the 
support of the necessary seven of the council’s eleven mem¬ 
bers ; certainly it would not have the necessary support of 
all five permanent members. Mr Kennedy made it clear on 
July 17th that the United States would oppose expulsions 
that might lead to the UN becoming “ fragmented ” ; British 
opposition has been clearly indicated, and that of France can 
be taken for granted. Any real push far expulsion is likely 
to take shape only when the Assembly meets. 
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The 1962 Assembly’s resolution, on Portugal, carried* by 
82 votes to 7, did not refer to sanctions or to expulsion; its 
specific appeal was for a ban on the sale of arms that would 
help Portugal to “ continue its repression ” in Africa. It did 
not ask, as did the resolution on South Africa last November, 
carried by 67 votes to 16, for a general breaking off of diplo¬ 
matic relations and trade, and the exclusion of South African 
ships and aircraft. Since their Addis Ababa conference, the 
African states themselves have increasingly applied such 
measures to both Portugal and South Africa, but their line 
on Portugal is still the less hard. On July 18th the Assembly’s 
committee on apartheid (which is mainly Afro-Asian) called 
for a ban on the supply of both arms and oil to South Africa, 
to be enforced if necessary by a blockade. No similarly 
specific joint formulation on Portugal was tabled on the eve 
of the Council meeting. On Wednesday Ghana’s UN repre¬ 
sentative urged Portugal’s suspension, but not expulsion. 


T he western powers’ embarrassments in the face of the 
mounting African campaign are painfully familiar, familiar¬ 
ly painful. Portugal is a Nato ally, and can and does use the 
Azores bases as a bargaining counter with the United States. 
South Africa, non-allied but far from non-aligned, has a wide 
array of counters: the Simonstown agreement, air trooping 
rights, £1,000 million worth of British investment, 4 per cent 
of Britain’s foreign trade and, not least, the three “ hostage ” 
protectorates. Although British bonds of sentiment with 
South Africa have been fraying for years, what remains is still 
a massive involvement. Refusal to sell arms to cither of the 
‘‘deepest south” governments for openly Repressive use is 
now Anglo-American common ground ; it does not satisfy 
the Africans. 

The West—and particularly Britain, the major state that 
is deepest involved in the “ deepest south ” conflict—have 
to face the stark fact that if economic and other non-violent 
pressures are not to be used, then the alternative will in all 
likelihood be violence, massive and probably prolonged. Ths 
Africans at the UN, like Dr Nyerere, are laying stress on their 
preference for peaceful pressures. Their alternative course, 
worse for everybody, is to abandon debate at Turtle Bay and 
ttSurt to bloodletting, in which, as the apartheid committee 
pointed out last week, black and white would both suffer 
terribly. There are already, written on the wall, die agonising 
lessons of Algeria and the Congo. Very likely, as the frontiers 
of independence move, there will be other agonising lessons, 
when some blacks (and dome whites) may'be suppressed, not 
by whites, but by blacks themselves. The point that, above 
all, still needs to be grasped is that it is a choice not between 
peoples (“ betraying the white man in Africa ” to pacify the 
blacks), but between policies: for, or against, repressive rules 
heading towards bloody strife. The arms denied to Dr 
Verwoerd should be denied also to any new African rulers 
bent on putting down their dissident minorities by force. 

In this sense, as in so many others, Africa has to be seen 
as a whole, and the danger has to be met first where it is 
most clear and present And we must beware of the com¬ 
forting illusion that ther$ is still plenty of time. The pace of 
'African events should have shown already that trying to put 
off the evil hour merely ensures that, when it arrives^ it is 
truly evil. 
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CONSERVATIVE RECOVERY 

Glad Confident Morning? 


T here is just a possibility that the Con¬ 
servatives are winning the confidence 
trick again. Ministers and the City were 
naturally immensely cheered on Thursday 
when the Daily Mail reported that Labour’s 
lead in the National Opinion Poll appears 
to have slumped dramatically in the past 
fortnight, from 18 $ per cent to 8 per cent. 
Actually a Labour lead of 8 per cent— 
indicating that the Conservatives need only 
about a 4 per cent swing to get back on 
terms—is close to what the by-elections 
have been showing for some time. But it 
could be significant that this is what people 
also now seem to be saying to the pollsters; 
the period of excess disparagement of the 
Conservatives may be beginning to pass out 
of fashion. 

The apparent recovery may be partly due 
to peacemaking at Moscow, but even more 
to the underlying growth of greater opti¬ 
mism about the economic situation. There 
is still room for sophisticated argument 
about how far recent improvements in 
economic indices ind’eate anything much 
more than a seasonal ; upturn. But the fact 


KENNEDY ROUND 

Weather Improving ? 

B eginning in Paris, the nine-day visit to 
Europe of the chief American trade 
negotiator, Mr Christian Herter, followed 
a broad arc through Brussels, Bonn, Geneva 
and Rome and touched down in London on 
Tuesday. It has produced a number of 
rcpoits suggesting brighter hopes for the 
series of trade expansion talks known as the 
“ Kennedy round.” Whether this mild 
optimism is due to Mr Herter’s visit or to 
the gradual improvement in negotiating 
relations between the United States and the 
common market since the bitter meeting at 
Geneva last May is less clear. Mr Herter 
does seem to have been encouraged by the 
firm commitment ofr France’s common 
market partners to the success of the talks, 
and by theii; hopes of, resolving^ finely, 
even the vexed question},. o£ agriculture. 
There had been fogr» fnat the exchanges 
in May might have left much rancour be¬ 
hind r .bSm. It seems they did not; indeed, 
tney may even have cleared the air by show¬ 
ing the Americans, the Five and the French 
just how far each could go without actually 
tripping up. 


is that nearly everybody, from board room 
to factory floor, is just starting to feel that 
the prospects for his earnings and his job 
are more secure; and if this feeling really 
catches hold, it will in itself be a develop¬ 
ment of overriding economic importance. 
The recapture of the confidence factor is 
one of the great secrets of growth. The 
Conservatives’ need now is to thrust for¬ 
ward with wide, ambitious and imagina¬ 
tive policies to give this still pale spirit of 
revival more strength. Their need is not 
to turn aside—say, by slowing down Dr 
Beeching's railway reforms—to try to win 
favours from particular electoral interests. 
Indeed perhaps the most useful lesson 
taught by this latest poll springs from con¬ 
sideration of the politicil circumstances 
under which it was taken. The apparent 
Conservative recovery has occurred during 
a fortnight when Labour overreached itself 
by concentrating the whole political battle 
on its revived electioneering campaign 
against the Rent Act, a campaign of the 
classical old vote-ogling sort which most 
people can nowadays see through. 


At the more technical level, too, the 
barometer, without shooting up to fair, has 
at least climbed out of the stormy area. In 
terms of persons, the removal of blunt in¬ 
struments in the American negotiating 
armoury and the absence of some too sharp 
French ones have improved tempers. The 
subcommittee of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade appointed to look into 
tariff reductions and disparities (the subject 
cf the row between the common market and 
the United States in May) has helped by 
deciding at the end of June to accept a 50 
per cent cut as a “working hypothesis.” 
Since then, the Americans have discovered 
that their domestic tariff commission can 
look into the difficulties that tariff cuts 
might cause at home without waiting for an 
agreed formula from QeTK^a'on the extent 
of these cuts, 1 tjfiiS another cause of delay 
has l?£er* Temoved. The confirmation of 
thtTse better weather signals will depend on 
this week’s meeting in Geneva of the tariff 
subcommittee. If it moves even a little way 
towards determining what constitutes a “dis¬ 
parity ” in tariffs the negotiators can go on 
holiday, relatively carefree. Of course, they 
are barely into the wood yet, and the 
demons of agriculture are hiding behind 
every tree. But there is a little more hope 
than there was some weeks ago. 


INCOMES POUCY 

Nic Bites Bosses 

T he second report of the National 
Incomes Commission has disconcerted 
the trade union movement by saying- things 
with which it agrees. Gnawing at certain 
wage agreements in the electrical contract¬ 
ing, heating, ventilating and domestic 
engineering, and exhibition contracting 
industries, the report turns aside bHefly to 
bite the employers m the construction in¬ 
dustry to the bone. The commission sus¬ 
pects parts of the construction industry— 
perhaps particularly some of the bigger 
firms, sheltered and immune from foreign 
competition, and not always competing suffi¬ 
ciently fiercely among themselves—of mak¬ 
ing unjustifiable profits; but afl its efforts 
to find out whether this is so hive failed. 
It therefore asks for a full survey in the 
industry of pricing, profit margins and divi¬ 
dends, and hints that it would like the power 
to order such a survey. If Mr Maudling’s 
talks with the Federation of British Indus¬ 
tries at present are about how to find these 
powers (and better still, how to make any 
findings from such a survey afc public as 
possible), this would be all to the good. The 
more light that is thrown on any suspectedly 
uncompetitive segments of industry, the 
better. 

Of the agreements themselves, Nic reluc¬ 
tantly found the electricians’ 40 -lumr week 
justifiable—bn the rather staggering 
grounds that, as time-wasting by electricians 
has been so prevalent, it may be that M all 
that will happen will be the surrender by 
the workers of two hours ... for which 
they are now paid but in which no work is 
done.” As for the heating, etc., engineers, 
their new long-term contract has several 
good features, but it is stigmatised as un¬ 
justifiable because it is likely to cive them 
about a 4.7 per cent increase m wages, 
against the national,gmd.Lngnght (to which 
Nic sticks very fifmly) of between 3 and 3 ! 
per cent a^ear. Much more flatly, how¬ 
ever tne exhibition contractors ami their 
workers (neither of whom deigned to give 
evidence) have by Nic’s reckoning betrayed 
the national interest by their wage rise of 
around 5 I per cent. So far, so very much 
as before. 

But Nk includes in its report a curious 
essay in very muddled economic theory 
which seems to say that no industry or firm 
that has managed to increase its produc¬ 
tivity by more than the expected national 
average of 3 to 3 i per .cent shouJd appro¬ 
priate to itself and i£$ \V0rkers all the fruits 
of its labours, nor indeed more than the 
annual 34 per cent; all the rest should be 
used to reduce prices in order that workers 
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in industries or firms that have not been 
“ able to achieve growth ” should not be 
worse off than their more productive breth¬ 
ren. Hew then does Nic expect to attract 
labour and other resources out of the static 
industries into the expanding ones? There 
is a strange element of misunderstanding 
and even obsession in this apparent request 
to successful businesses not to succeed in 
case the failures fail. After all, wc do want 
to get on. Or don’t we! 


ARABS 

Ring Returned 

N obopy likes to be the one who breaks 
off an engagement. Although well- 
wishers and others have long been shaking 
their heads over the incompatibility of 
President Nasser and the Baath leaders in 
Syria and Iraq, both sides have maintained 
the increasingly transparent fiction that their 
proposed union was still on. The final 
hatchet work was left to President Nasser. 
On Monday, in a speech on the eleventh 
anniversary of the revolution, he said that 
he no longer considered Egypt bound to its 
agreement with the “ fascist ” Baathist 
government in Syria. Baghdad escaped the 
president's reproaches, but the breaking of 
the tripartite agreement automatically 
releases Iraq too. The ominous and un¬ 
characteristic ruthlessness with which the 
Syrian leaders have been dealing with 
instigators of the unsuccessful Nasserisr 
coup last week influenced the president's 
language but not his decision to bring the 
present experiment to an end. This has 
been inevitable since the Baath party in 
Syria and in Iraq set out to get rid of all 
its rivals. 

In words .that rang with the outrage of 
d man who believes himself cruelly 
wronged. President Nasser emphasised that 
he had made it clear from the start of the 
negotiations that he was not interested in 
any form of association with the Baath party 
on its own. Even if the Baath had set its 
heart on union with Egypt (which on the 
evidence is hard to believe) President 
Nasser’s irremovable sense of grievance 
against the Syrian leaders was bound to 
have poisoned the relationship. ^ The tran¬ 
script of the March talks, now published in 
Cairo, shows that, under his cross- 
examination, the Syrian Baath put up a 
lamentable performance ; on the other hand, 
Egypt’s nagging and harking back to the 
past was a constant negative factor. 

Now, with all hope of a government-to- 
government partnership having collapsed, 
President Nasser is talking about gathering 
the nebulous Arab groups that support him 
into some sort of organised movement. It 
is qpeftionabk whether the encircled Syrian 
leader*, feoweyer hard they stamp on their 
opponents, will W able ft withstand this 
challenge for kmg. Some o ( tin UHUygesa 
and double-talk has been whipped awajf 
from the Arab scene, but the new clarity 
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of outline* has been bought dearly. The 
next stage of Arab feuding is unlikely to 
bring joy to countries all of whom urgently 
need a period of calm to get on with the 
things that matter. 


REDUNDANCY 

By Any Other Name 

T he Minister of Labour is likely to 
introduce legislation in the autumn 
relating to compensation for redundancy. 
This thorny problem is growing steadily 
pricklier, arid it is important to get the right 
solutions. The signs are that Mr Hare 
is liable to ger them wrong. His last ex¬ 
tended speech on the subject, to a confer¬ 
ence in April, appeared to pour lukewarm 
water on all the available ideas ; but his 
reactions have been somewhat less tepid 
towards schemes which would lay the 
obligation for severance payment or com¬ 
pensation on individual employers than 
towards those which would lay ir in the 
right place—‘Which is on an increased and 
rejigged Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

If employers arc each to look after their 
own men whom they declare redundant, 
they will (a) often have to pay out money 
at precisely the wrong time (some of them 
will be laying off men because they are 
going bust); and (b) will at other times not 
have such an incentive to release surplus 
men (because there will in effect be a tax 
on sackings). Moreover any “ redundancy 
compensation scheme ’’—unlike a national 
unemployment insurance scheme—is likely 
to involve Mr Hare in finding some defini¬ 
tion of redundancy which differentiates it 
from sacking for other reasons, say insub¬ 
ordination ; in that case some overstaffed 
small firms are likely to be able to find 
widespread insubordination among the men 
they want to dismiss. 

The obvious reform that is needed in 
the present unemployment insurance 
scheme is that benefits should be much 
higher, and related in some substantial way 
to each man’s wages paid prior to dismissal; 
and that contributions (mostly paid by em¬ 
ployers) should be raised too, and should 
also take the form of a percentage of wages 
paid, instead of bring flat rate. But it would 
be unnecessary to raise Contributions, as 
distinct from benefits, too much. A great 
advantage of a national unemployment in¬ 
surance scheme is that when it goes into 
current deficit, because a lot more unem¬ 
ployed are having to be paid, a deficit in it 
will be entirely economic ; this will be pre¬ 
cisely the stage of the trade cycle whan a 
new impetus to total national demand will 
be required. An important advance within 
the past few weeks is that the Trades Union 
Congress has intimated, admittedly still with 
some pretty silly reservations, that it would 
now be more willing than formerly to see 
a graduated unemployment benefit scheme 
ing^uced. Mr Hare should seize this 
opportunity faft. 
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LABOUR POLICY 

Cotton Bidder 

A fter agriculture, cotton. In Labour's 
latest drive for Commonwealth dis¬ 
ruption, Mr George Brown went last week 
from Norfolk, where he had implied to 
British farmers that a Labour government 
would protect them against cheaper food 
from the Australians, New Zealanders and 
Canadians, to Manchester, where he 
implied to the cotton industry that Laboqr 
would protect it against cheaper textiles 
from the Indians, Pakistanis and Hong- 
kongese. The same device of a cotton 
commission would be established to 
“advise, supervise and where necessary 
regulate imports of cotton goods into the 
United Kingdom." The iaipa will be to 
keep a specially severe aye on low-cost im¬ 
ports, and to make sure that Britain does 
net take such “a grossly disproportionate 
share of imports” from poorer countries. 
This utterly uneconomic protectionism, at 
the expense of the main hopes of industrial 
advance in Commonwealth Asia, is both 
disgraceful and silly for a party which likes 
to call itself progressive. And the strange 
thing is that, because it is so transparent, 
this sort of nauseating auction bidding no 
longer really achieves a net gain of votes. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

Costive on Costs 

S ince the end of the postwar occupa¬ 
tion period the British Army of the 
Rhine (even if one excludes incidents in 
pubs between Tommies and German 
civilians) has hardly been the Wunderkind 
of Anglo-German relations. There was an 
uncomfortable moment in 1961 when it 
seemed that the four divisions in west 
Germany might be halved if the Bonn 
government failed to ease the loss of 
Britain’s foreign exchange involved in keep¬ 
ing them there. The bargain finally struck 
(though everything was done to avoid its 
appearing as a bargain) was that the British 
forces would be kept up to strength (well, 
more or less) while the Germans, by an 
agreement signed in June, 1962, would 
place orders worth £108 million with 
British industry in the two years till mid- 
1964. On Tuesday, Mr Boyd-Carpenter, 
the Chid Secretary to the Treasury, went 
to Bonn because this two-year agreement 
is running well behind schedule. 

In its first year the Germans have placed 
nearly a tgird less in orders than had been 
agreed. Military contracts have totalled 
399 million D-narkk instead of 48$ million; 
civilian ernes, including electronic equip¬ 
ment for the federal post office and rail¬ 
ways, 13 against 90 million; aid to Kenya 
and. Tanganyika, nothing compared with 
25 million. This makes a total 0( £37 
million instead of £54 million. In the 
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civilian sector, the ttouble seems to be 
the reluctance of the immediately respon¬ 
sible Qerman authorities to turn away from 
their traditional domestic suppliers, m the 
military sector, the (Germans prefer to buy 
American; an agreement with the tinned 
States covering four times as much as the 
British commitment is apparently being met 
without difficulty. As for lid, 
apparently fed that tcrobteitf 
from the British, aS& W&e, j 
their pitch for getting Inorc 
from the German*. 


only 
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Africans 
aid 


directfy 

ir-tt not 

surprising that optimism about die nitiire 
of the agreement » enutious, des^e the 
anxiety of the Bonip .government to honour 
its signature. ' i. ‘ • . 1 ' 

The British, fiff their parti are atilt; 1,000 
short of die tars" 

Army of the Rn 

serious at first rip; - _ 

missing men are ppbed as * electronic 
and mechanical : mp)hta ”-Ha* ordinary 
rank and file. AUgfrthm* be a connection 
between the two. Jrigwfea? Probably dtetf 
is not. Yet a minor nut useful,amp towards 
better Anglo-German relations would surely 
be for the British, balance of paftopnga next 
year to require a lfttie less m the way of 
German propping; up* Mixing finance with 
basically political commitment! ultimately 
creates more trouble than it is worths 


state ex pendit ure 

Choice in Welfare? 

T Hfctwo leader ttto tosthate 

ofBcdftobte Affairs Itd^hach propa¬ 
gate mmmlt Mtai generally nearer to the 
right than u> the long befcn 

doughty advocates of the wt that it might 
bo wf§§ to switch over from some state wel¬ 
fare services to matt privately financed 
irtSttfltyte schemes (and thus to contract out 
of ^convenience of everybody paying 
" c very high takes)* A s\tfVeJr* his just 
Bertakcn fhf them by MaSS Observa- 
10 see Whether other people disagree 

S ieir views. Some i,odo he&ds 6f 
ds—based on « fair quota samp!?) 
ig more current Labour voters man 
TlS^hfees—were asked whether or not they 
agttljl jwith such statements as that ; ” the 
sflKk liquid mow in taxes and rates to 
pftm tower br increased education, which 
should have” Pot education 
51 pef Cent of the sample said that Britons 
should pay higher taxes to get better state 
education ; 43 per cent wanted to pay more 
taxes to get better pensions, and 41 per ccm 
to get better health services. The other half 
to three-fifths of thbse questioned (with 
remarkably few don’t knows) were divided 
between those who Wanted Services and 
taxes continued at tKk r <gres<mt level, and J 
those who wanted dbe 'wte take lest in ; tltt 
taxes and restrict to own wlsm* 

x\,\ 1 [ll( ; 

* Choice in Welfare. Published bj the iWi- 
tuteef BrimoMlc AfMrs. 50 pages £2 2 s. 


oly to pu ,_ 

The division of opinion Jn' 
survey is sensible and rad^^jbhirttdog; 
In health fluid certainly peamfo m& is 
a strong case for conccntratmg fqtdw 
increases in government welfare expen¬ 
diture on those most in need, and 
encouraging for others the spread of private ■:< 
occupational pension schemes and some 
forms of private health, insurance (such a$ 
BUPA). In response to an admittedhT ; 

’ somewhat loaded question, it can be. : 

that this survey shows that a majorityof 
the population might prefer thi& But tb$ 
suryey also shows that a itojority of peopfr 
die wady to pay higher taxes to improve., 

: t education ; and!; hM - uqpfstin tto; 
minority ate surely right. 

education—puce some af tbe Insti¬ 
tute—really is not a service to whieba 
“choice in welfare” should b^apphea. 
The choice would be mode by the pitot \ 
and fall on the child. Nearly ever#pskllpi 
class parent, with a rcattauMle Iqa*w£*nd 
standard of education hunatifr tobws per¬ 
fectly well that he would not aUpw his child 
to be skimpily educated or. 0V <ttm tp leave 
school at fifteen, however tastoic hisnifftyU 
might be. It is therefore Important to any 
thoughtful radical to use tax money to keep 
on pushing forward the boundaries,of state 
education for other people’s children 
-*-eve» if a higher proportion of voters 
(including many who do not have cbQdrfeft 
themselves, and others who have pot tod ' 
the v adyaotage of .knowing whit tdi^atibn 
means) had said ttot they dfcfcnot want the 
state to be $o extravagant. Ah increase m 
state expenditure on the compulsory aduC** 
tioti of ; even (indeed, especially) 
TitMaghtative and plnchpenny parent; 
. children is, in our view, a mandatory obB* 

( ;atIon for the opportunity state; and the 
nstitute is itself being unimaginative if it 
does not realise this. 



AFRICA 


Tiro Plaintiffs 


t frequently 
icr business to 
to establish 


T hu Colonial Office 
reflect that It is a far* 
end a cclcnial relationship 
one. When independence tBhws near it is 
not only outraged white $€<M^ rs who best;; , 
the perplexed adminUtfittan. On Wednei*) 
day a group of Somali leaders from Kenyan j 
newly-shaped north-eastern region, who had' 
spent a week in London trying to arrange 
a meeting with Mr. Sandys, finally met 
Lord Lansdcwrte, minister of stats at the 
Colonial Office, and restated their desire to 
Recede from Kenya. The matter, they con¬ 
tended! concerned only themselves and 
Brfrafoj agreement either with 

JWtoalii. (Which Britain .t| a * juM invited , to 
tha fTofefci^ of 'Jt’ith Kenya (whasfe 
atithaot? ; U» loffitsmen have virtually 
StteWn 'OT imfstiy)' war not binding* on - • 
tiltm. ■ . •* ’!•' : ‘ ■ ,;s - T t 

. A different oooiplaint has come from 


Rhothiaa 

m 



. WJiqcanwtqXo^dtmaiJuly i^, 
Britain tp cootinae to guarantee the 
Barotsfc frontier and tqthokl a treaty of 1891 
vtifich, m- dWn», ^ reaffirmed in the 
,. t :$pidtuti(ifl,\ and agrin 
%?Mc Mfdeod in i&t. 
^ that Barotseland 

1 -in seMSbaship ridt Britain, 

.. .. «.C-%rihetl Bhtxk'iiaVfortitceni- 
ing intfcpeadeticei Mrii that It should either 
remaia a ptoteccdn&a ot become a special 
High Commission That Bwqoe- 

l«Ki is d^pende&t v «b Norihcm Nttderia 
fitr a#i».fe»re<io«^s«i!!perif|iof noap- 
w toncern to the whd, esaen> 



,»;:i__ 

'.in r'Vai* 

tolhyjidaf* 
ex¬ 
special 
"ied 

... ,. . h* 

the hnure 
and Notth- 



-snots his 

main tamed; tte ..jnirittiqri 
system would b< 

The Colonial 

its confused heritage from 
paosionist past in witich 
pledges Were givCn, so many 
right fffirough the ariddht« 

Africa, has now both, to 

countries t _ _ _ 

cm iRbodcria in parrietdir) that minority 
rights should he respected though not 
always to the point of permitting secession, 
and tQ .iqducg tribal and other sepST&CtsTs 
t6;{fN» me fact that fragmentation can be 
disastrous (anti that absolutism has had its 
tint). With colonialism on the way out in 
A{tnCii,:tribslism stilt haunts us all, African 
and Briton alike. 


Bluus In Whitehall . 

■ Provincial universities do not turn out 
top civil servants. Over the last ten 
years, all but 80 of the 393 graduttiee 
accepted from English and Welsh 
universities through the normal open 
competition! for the flrtt rung of the 
administrative ladder have came from 
Osford or Cambridge— and’ 3 S out of 
tha 50 ware from London. In ho one 
year did "the rest*’ supply more than 
three successful candidates. Preju¬ 
dice? It seems noi: examiners are 
not told the candidate's university. 


7 HE REST 
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OXFORD 
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Pot If# Ctrl!'. Ur%r 
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Clashing Shades of Red 


C ommunism's rival giants, arc npw busy rallying, and counting, 
their supporters. Wljen. the Chinese delegation returned 
from Moscow to Peking on July zotb, it was welcomed home 
by Mao-Tse-tung himself and an immense crowd A cryptic com¬ 
munique revealed only that the bilateral talks had been adjourned 
at China's request, and that they would be resumed—in due time. 
Will the two warring parties really meet again? Or will they 
submit their respective cases to a broader international communist 
gathering? The only thing certain is that both are now preparing 
for a confrontation. 

The first secretaries and prime ministers of the Comecon group 
(that is, all the leaders of the Soviet European block, plus 
Mongolia’s) who assembled in Moscow on July 23 rd will not have 
limited their discussions to economics. Communist leaders from 
other parts of the world have also been flocking to the Soviet 
capital, and the flow is expected to continue. The Chinese, for 
their part, have promised to publish all the Soviet criticism of 
their position, together with a reply. They will certainly broadcast 
it throughout the communist world as fully as they can. 

When assessing the balance of forces between the two communist 
internationals that are now clearly taking shape, one must dis¬ 
tinguish between immediate and long-term prospects. Moscow 
starts the contest with;unquestioned advantages. Russia is hallowed 
by tradition; it has economic largesse to offer; and it wields the 
only nuclear deterrent in communist hands—so far. In Europe, 
if not unchallenged, it is supreme. Its quarrel with Peking may 
have strengthened the individual bargaining positions of the Euro¬ 
pean members of the Soviet block (Rumania is already playing 
hard to get), but at present none of them is expected to follow 
the rebellious example of Albania. 

Moscow can also count on the two big western communist 
battalions, the Italian and the French. The Italian party leader¬ 
ship, while occasionally perturbed by crude Russian methods, has 
hitherto been the most u reformist ” of all and is thus inevitably 
anti-Chinese. The French communists, now concentrating on 
trying to join the broadest possible anri-Gaullist coalition, hope 
that Moscow’s moderation will make their task easier. Thus the 
unrest is greatest, for the moment, among the smaller parties. The 
Belgian communists are openly split. Other minor European 
parties, including Britain’s (always Asian-influenced), have ex¬ 
pressed pious sorrow over the split in preference to Khrushchevian 
anger against the Chinese 

Even in areas where the Chinese may have great hopes for the 
future, the Russians start with an initial advantage.' Dr Castro's 
present loyalty to Moscow will have at least a temporary influence 
throughout Latin America. Mr Khrushchev apparently relies on 
the support of most communist leaders in Africa and of those 
Middle Eastern communists who have survived die blitz 
against them. It is only in Asia that the Chinese are already 
well supported. Although the present communist leadership in 
India has declared itself violently anti-Chinese, its hold on a bitterly 
divided party is decidedly precarious. The rulers of North Korea 
are openly pro-Chinese; and the North Vietnamese, Indonesian and 
Japanese parties lean toward Peking. 



Mr Suslov and Mr Teng : flexible farewell 


Mao Tse-tung, however, will not be content with an Asian 
international. The intransigcntly anti-American premise of the 
Chinese doctrine ought, he feels, to attract the revolutionaries of 
Latin America. China, caring less than Russia about the goodwill 
of neutralist governments, feels more free to incite their domestic 
communists against them. Peking expects its revolutionary message 
to get a favourable hearing throughout the underdeveloped world, 
where the prospect of 41 parliamentary roads to socialism ” is 
generally remote and where communists may not have the patience 
to await the 44 inevitable victory/' 

Even in the advanced, industrialised countries, the Chinese may 
gain a following, particularly among young communists. Com¬ 
munists have never before enjoyed any real alternative: their 
leaders, in any country, always had to subordinate local interests to 
Moscow's tactics (often catastrophically). Now, if such a clash 
of interests arises, they may turn to Peking, or threaten to do so. 
In the past, potential heretics were usually paralysed by their own 
belief that there was no salvation outside the party. Now, they 
may feel that they can openly break with Mb&ow without getting 
lost in the “ capitalist wilderness/' 
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Mr Khrushchev does not give the impression of being bothered 
by such long-term prospects. As if to provoke the Chinese further, 
he will travel next month to Jugoslavia. To m a i ntain his position, 
however, he must not only demonstrate the economic advantages of 
his policy to the peoples of the Soviet block. He must also avoid 
any more international setbacks like last year’s Caribbean fiasco. 
After decades of monopoly, Moscow is now going to discover the 
strains of communist competition; and although the new com¬ 
munist balance is at present dearly tilted in Russia’s favour, it 
is unlikely to remain table. 


GERMANY AND THE EAST 

But Eastward, Look 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

H ERR ERHARD’S last important engagement before leaving Bonn 
on July 19th for a bout of brooding at his home in Bavaria 
was with a group of personages concerned in promoting tirade with 
the communist countries, and generally trying to make German 
relations with the East less sterile. In addition to Dr Adenauer 
and Hen Schrdder, the foreign minister, the company included 
Herr Berg and Herr von Ameiongeo of the federation of industries; 
Herr Bckz, the general manager of Krupps; and Herr Abs, repre¬ 
senting the banking world. When he meets them collectively again 
Heir Erhard will in all probability be chancellor (k is now generally 
expected that he will take over on October 15th or 16th) and their 
expectations will have been whetted not only by the change at the 
but also by some im provements already in train, and by 
several pending opportunities. A. west German trade mission is 
due to open shop in Warsaw in September. By then, too, Krupps 
may have a man permanently in Moscow. A new trade agreement 
with' the Soviet Union will be about to be negot ia ted before the 
existing one runs out on December 31st. And it is possible that 
befote the end of the year the current talks with Hungary and 
Rumania will have borne fruit in German trade missions in 
Budapest and Bucharest. 

The conference at Boqn on July 18th did not produce any sub¬ 
stantial results, but some hopes and fears and grievances were use¬ 
fully aired. It was held chiefly at the wish of the bigger west 
German industrial firms, which naturally would like to have a much 
surer foothold than they have at present in the obscurely operating 
yet vast eastern market. German industry is not satisfied with the 



flora in Die Zcit 


government’s interpretation of the western embargo on exporting 
M strategic materials * to the communist cow It if demanding 
that there shall be no repetition ofc the costly muddle of last March, 
when the government stopped the contracted sale of 163,00b tons 
of pipeline to the Soviet Union after 600,000 tons had already been 
supplied from die Ruhr since 1959—an annoyance aggravated by 
the fact that the British government took a very different view of 
the significance of this particular deal. 

A further reason for disquiet on the part of the federation of 
industries is the slight overall decline in what relatively little west 
German trade there is with the communist East, while that of 
Japan, Italy and Britain seems to be gaining ground. Last year 
this trade accounted for only 4.4 per cent of all west German 
imports, and four per cent of exports—the lowest figures in five 
years. And in the first five months of 1963 the proportion declined 
further, compared with the first five months of 1962. Propor¬ 
tionately, Italy is trading just a little more with the East than 
Germany, and Britain just a little less. 

Commercial considerations apart, the Bonn conclave of July 
18th had also in mind the advice constant!/proffered by several 
friendly western governments that west Germany should show 
more initiative in trying to remove east-west barriers. Trade 
obviously provides one opportunity for fostering civilising con¬ 
tacts between the two worlds. Towards this end, it was agreed 
at Bonn that small groups of specialists should meet after the 
summer holiday to discuss what might be done in the future to 
avert misunderstandings about the embargo, and to give stronger 
official backing to west Germans delivering on credit. But it was 
discouragingly clear to everybody present that there are still 
immense economic and political difficulties in the way of expand¬ 
ing trade quickly. 


T he main economic obstacles are, first, the communist countries 1 
failure to offer exports that are wanted in the West, and, 
second, west Germany’s lack of freedom, through commitment to 
the common market, to take purely national decisions about import¬ 
ing agricultural produce after December 31st, 1965. The principal 
political difficulty stems from the still operating “ Hallstein doc¬ 
trine,” which precludes Germany from entering into diplomatic 
relations with any country (the Soviet Union excepted) that has 
recognised the government of Herr Ulbricht’s east German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. Herr Erhard is not going to order the course 
of foreign policy to be changed 180 degrees. It is even doubtful 
whether his government will cease to discourage west German 
firms from taking part in the Leipzig fair where, according to 
communist spokesmen, the West should be doing much of its 
business with the East. 

Yet, if the persistent rumour is true that Herr Ulbricht will not 
long survive Dr Adenauer's going, it is possible that a slightly more 
relaxed east Germany will facilitate Herr Erhard's task of 
rapprochement witfi the East. 

The most promising straw in the bleak east trade wind is the 
new west German trade mission to Poland, whose advance party of 
eight has been in Warsaw since July 4th, preparing for the arrival 
of the main body, probably in September. The Germans are pick¬ 
ing their team carefully. The advance party is led by Dr Blurnen- 
feld, of the foreign ministry, who speaks exceptionally good Polish 
and Russian, lie head of the mission proper, which will have a 
staff of twenty-five, is to be Herr Mumm von Schwarzenstein, who 
will have the rank of ambassador. Hear von Schwarzenstein once 
worked in the textile industry. He was forced out of the foreign 
service by the Nazis in 1939 and served with the Webnnaeht until 
1944, when he was sent to a concentration camp for having been 
associated with, the July conspiracy against Hitler. (His brother 
Herbert was executed.) The foreign ministry reckons that no other 
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metope? oftbe foreign service is as qualified q& Herr von Scfrwftpr 
enstein to cope with the invetera^ Polish few cf a reipfgepce'ipf 
mjtiunt G«nwn.t»tiei»ijsni.v. , „ : 

Pound's trade <Wegadon f already established in ffantfutt, will 
be moving to Cologne, and, elevated to a rtussicp, wjjl operate there 
on a rather more ambitious scale. (It is hoped it will be, empowered 
to handle visas.) Still in Frankfurt are the Hungarian and- Rumanian 
trade delegations, through which negotiations are being conducted 
in the hope of making more satisfactory arrangements with those 
two countries. It is a slow game. The talks with. Hungary have 
been dragging on since last October; but those concerned in them 
are confident that agreement is near. West Germany’s approaches 
to Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, have so far led nowhere. 

AFRICA 

The Six and the 
Eighteen 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

F or nearly a year now, the outlines of the new treaty of asso¬ 
ciation .between the Six in Europe and the Eighteen* in 
Africa have been broadly accepted. But for six months after 
the Gaullist veto on Britain’s entry, the resentment of France’s 
European partners held up the final signature. Now, as one more 
indication of the common market’s renewed activity, the agree¬ 
ments have been signed in Yaounde, the capital of Cameroon, on 
July 20th. 

The treaty’s central provisions are straightforward—an offer by 
the Six to make available over the next five years $500 million in 
development capital and $230 million for the diversification of 
African economies; the creation, step by step, of a free trade area 
embracing the Eighteen and the Six; and the establishment of 
institutions, a council, a parliamentary conference and an arbitra¬ 
tion court, to oversee the agreements, But since the association 
covers two continents, 24 sovereign states and each end of the 
widest conceivable spectrum of development—from the nomads 
of Niger to the metal workers of the Ruhr -the significance of 
the treaty must be understood not so much in itself as in a series 
of overlapping but differing contexts. 

The first context Concerns the relations between Europe and 
Africa. May! not so explicit An association perpetuate, in neo¬ 
colonialist lordly the old dependence, the old exploitative “ milch- 
cow economy*” the subordination of a weak Africa to a strong 
Europe? Last year, it was undoubtedly reservations of this 
political kind that determined all ex-British territories in Africa 
to hold aloof. 

The shape of the new association should go some way to lessen 
these fears. True, it is still overwhelmingly composed of French- 
speaking Africans Who conduct their national housekeeping with 
one eye on Paris. France still provides three-quarters of their 
commerce and supplies the remarkable sum of $300 million a 
year in aid of all kinds. 

But the olci closed circuit is being broken. Oyer the next five 
years, France is to give up, or modify, the special prices and 
guaranteed outlets which it provides for a number of African 

* Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Congo (Brazza¬ 
ville), Congo (Leopoldville), Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Gaboon, Upper 
VoltA, Madagascar, Mali, Mauretania, Niger, Ruanda, Senegal, 
Somalia, Chad, Togo. 


p t q ducts, such as coffee, and groundnut*. Market? iatfte J^fhteeft 
are to bc ppeae^to. a|( s the^Sk; 

a positive effort will fee made to invite buaiaess interests frQmjjk# 
Sb? aid ifideed fropr all the "Adonic” states to 
the work opened up by the European Development Funiandtte 
European Investment Bank. Npr is it simply a que^m 
of the African states choosing Irpm a wider range of couppeip^ 
suppliers. They can themselves retain or impose tariffs tp protect 
“ infant industries.” In addition* in what is at once the xqost 
potentially radical but currently obsepre article of the present 
arrangement, they are conceded the right to,form customs unions 
or free trade areas with other non-associated .states, prqyided the 
form does not infringe, the treaty. / , 

At this point, the context changes-r-from “ Eurafricw’’ to. Africa 
itself. In the past, many Africans outside the association have 
attacked it as a bar to internal unity, and adangerous Wi*r to 
die growth of inter-African trad? which they feel: to be the oply 
possible route forward to denser development an*} hqyier lpdu$r 
trialisation. * ; ! , * .1, . 

Not only, however* is the right to explore, local customs unions 
now conceded. Preferential advantages vis^vis the Sixsreto 
be reduced. True, policies for groundnuts, rice andeufcttft which 
compete with European products, have yet to be agreed:upon;.if 
they were integrated fully into the common mafk$t’« System of 
agricultural protection, the consequences might begravefpr com¬ 
peting African supplies. Further, processed products retafe.thrir 
earlier levels of protection which run at overdo per-cei^®.conr 
dition which may favour ex-French territories agaftm ^British 
territories, but exposes all of them, French and British alike* to 
very strong European competition. But in general preferential 
tariffs have been significantly reduced—on tea and tropical woods 
to zero, on coffee and cocoa beans by 40 per cent, on pineapples, 
vanilla and spices by 25 per cent. 

P olitically, the consequences of die new treaty de^nd not on 
its terms but on what the ^fricans decide; tip make of it. 
French-speaking Africans seem to have divided drfridv abdut enlarg¬ 
ing it to include English-speaking Africa. Apart from. Congo (Leo¬ 
poldville), they are all little states with populations of foi^ pridian 
or less. Many of them are desperately poor. When, they confront 
the size and wealth of giants like Nigeria, whose 40 million people 
are almost as numerous as those of the Eighteen put together, they 
wonder whether they might not simply submerge. Certainly if 
they had to share the existing development fund with over 70 
million more English-speaking Africans, to what pittance might 
not their quotas dwindle away ? 

From the Six, the advice they receive does not seem Uniform. 
The Germans and the Dutch favour a larger association, the 
French possibly do nor.. Yet there is a mood in Africa makin g 
for greater unity. At themeeting of heads of state at Addis Ababa 
this spring, an emotional pan-Africanism was in the ascendant. One 
can perhaps say that if Nigeria and the East African Federation 
determined, at this stage, to enter the association, they could do 
so, particularly if the United States and Britain were prepared, 
through some such suitable mechanism as the Development Aid 
Committee, to add sizeable amounts of dollars and sterling for 
joint investment. 

Would such a step be in their interest ? At this point, once 
again, the context changes, for what is at issue here is the funda¬ 
mental question of all underdeveloped territories—by what route 
can they best move forward to more rapid growth ? The criticism 
has been strongly made that by giving preferential aid to a rela¬ 
tively small group of developing economies in Africa, the Six 
jeopardise the chances open to countries outside" the charriaed circle 
and cm across any general attack on world poverty. The Ameri- 
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cans have pressed the claims of the Latin Americans whose coffee, 
cocoa and bananas compete with African exports in European 
markets. The British have the interests not only of their African but 
also of theif Asian Commonwealth partners to take into account. 

The Anglo-Saxons seem uncertain whether the Six share these 
wider concerns. Recently, for instance, the Six and the Eighteen 
havcf hesitated about accepting the programme of action laid down 
by a large group of developing nations in Gatt. This programme 
alma at securing the abolition of duties on tropical and certain 
other primary products "and the acceptance of special tariff reduc¬ 
tions for manufactured exports from developing countries. The 
Six entered the caveat that the programme said nothing about 
stable markets and stable prices for primary products, nor about 
the wisdom of building on such marketing arrangements as now 
exist. The sponsors of the programme, while taking the point, 
noticed that it is precisely such arrangements that are to be done 
away with in the new treaty and wondered whether they might 
not be facing an attempt at stalling. 

Suspicions apart, does association, in fact, harm the interests of 
other developing natipns ? The injection of $400 million of invest¬ 
ment into French-speaking Africa each year may indirectly assist 
other African economies. On the side of trade, it can be shown 
that, so far, other developing economies have not suffered much 
as a result of privileges reserved for the Eighteen. In fact, tropical 
purchases by the Six increased more rapidly from other sources 
throughout most of the last five years. European demand for the 
main tropical products is expected to rise by 50 per cent and, if 
so, privileged African suppliers will exclude others only if the 
Eighteen can sharply increase their output. This is a possibility, 
especially if one looks at what tropical research stations are dis¬ 


covering in the way of scientific aids to production. Eut the 
catastrophic fall in production in such countries as Congo or Cuba 
or Indonesia is a reminder that in any race between the detbands 
of science and the conflicting demands of an incompetent govern¬ 
ment, it is politics that determine the result. 

This is, perhaps, one of the chief reasons why in a number of 
categories, all developing countries axe under much greater pressure 
from stable developed suppliers than from each other. Butter and 
soya beans fight groundnuts, beet sugar fights cane sugar, artificial 
rubber natural rubber, rice fights rice and in every industrial 
category competent developed manufacturers of the rich North 
outproduce or outprotect the hesitant industrialism of the develop¬ 
ing South. It may, therefore, be that a vertical and exclusive 
North-South association, such as that between the Six and the 
Eighteen, however beneficent in intention and generous in 
assistance, could weaken the cohesion of the poorer nations in their 
vital struggle for trade conditions that do not continuously depress 
their opportunities for growth. 

Since, however, countries as needy as the Eighteen will under 
no circumstances abandon the very solid assistance they now enjoy 
under the treaty, the way round the dilemma would seem to lie 
not in licking the Eighteen but in joining them. Britain’s African 
territories may well stand vi$-&-vis the Eighteen rather as Britain 
stands with the Six. There are sentimental and historical barriers 
against entry. But full association would greatly increase the 
possibilities of moulding future policies in more liberal directions. 
It might even be a grave setback to the interests of all developing 
countries if the former British territories, through inertia or pique, 
turned their backs on the scheme. The future ways to African 
unity may be many, but association is already at the door. 


HOLLAND 

Running, Jumping 
and Standing Still 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 

N obody could call the Dutch masters in 
the art of cabinet making. Their fail¬ 
ure perhaps stems from the fact that, in 
matters of politics-at any rate, “ the fault of 
the Dutch is giving too little and asking too 
much.” The situation is made worse by the 
fact that the Dutch vote largely according 
to their religion, so that the big Catholic 
party, for instance, embraces both the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left. The 
controversy this causes has been the main 
source of the two months’ delay between 
the elections on May 15th and the forma¬ 
tion of a cabinet; a long pause for what 
most of the Dutch press has been calling 
the “ scheming and bungling ” of 
politicians. 

To an unsophisticated outsider the results 
of the elections of May 15th were clear 
enough. The Catholics, who won a third 
of the 150 seats available, consolidated their 
leading position. The three Protestant par¬ 
ties won 29 seats, die same as in the 1959 
elections; the Liberals, who jumped forward 
hi 1959, got 16 seats—losing three, probably 
as a result of the creation of the New 
Farmers’ party. The Socialists, who came 
second with 43 seats, were the big losers 
(a loss of 5 seats is considered big In Dutch 
politics). A reasonable interpretation of 


the results would have been for Dr Jan de 
Quay to continue as prime minister of a 
Catholic-Protestant-Liberal coalition, with 
the Socialists forming the opposition. 

But this interpretation does not reckon 
with the intricacy of Dutch politics nor with 
the intriguing and bargaining between and 
within the various parties. Two “ inform¬ 
ers ” were appointed to the job of finding 
out what basis a cabinet could be formed 
on. Only after Professor de Quay and Dr 
de Kort (both Catholics) had failed to form 
a cabinet was Queen Juliana able to entrust 
the outgoing minister of agriculture, Dr Vic¬ 
tor Marijnen, also a Catholic, with the job. 
So on Wednesday, at last, after more than 
two months of bargaining, Holland has a 
new cabinet of the same composition as 
the outgoing one; six Catholics, four Pro¬ 
testants and three Liberals. 

Nine of the 13 ministers are newcomers. 
Dr Marijnen, able and ambitious, is well 
known, especially in common market circles, 
for his diplomacy and his stubbornness. Dr 
Joseph Luns will continue as foreign min¬ 
ister. The new minister of finance is a Lib¬ 
eral, Professor H. J. Wittcveen, and econ¬ 
omic affairs come under the charge of a 
Protestant, Professor J. E. Andriessen. 

The new team is likely to continue the 
moderate policy of the previous cabinet, 
though greater priority may be given to 
housing, agricultural problems and the ex** 
tension of social measures* in particular a 
further increase in old-age pensions. In 
foreign policy, Dr Luns will, no doubt, 
persist in his attempts to mediate between 
Britain and the common market countries. 


In finance, Professor Witteveen will con¬ 
tinue his predecessor's policy of fighting the 
trend to inflation, trying to stabilise prices 
and, where possible, cutting taxes. Socialist 
opposition is expected to be relatively un- 
pugnacious, particularly since Dr Veldkamp 
keeps his job as minister of social affairs. 
Dr Veldkamp belongs to the left wing of 
the Catholic party and is expected to do 
what he can to infiltrate the new cabinet 
with progressive social ideas. Except for 
Holland’s worrying shortage of houses and 
labour, the new government inherits a 
sound estate. 



Dr Marijnan 



Linking thi-magic names of tha Middle Elat with tha rest of tha world, tha 
Comat 4C*a Of UNITED ARAB AIRUHEB fly regular aarvlcaa from Cairo to London, 
Bombay, Tokyo, Moscow, and kay cMa» In Europe, tha Middle* East and Africa. 
Meeting thasa modermArab Caravan* at Algiers airport ara tha 
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ARAB AFFAIRS 

Smoke of Battle 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN QEIRUT 

W hen the dead are counted, Sri Da$nascu$ following the 
abortive Nasserist uprising tf$|uly i$th, arid when the im¬ 
plications of President Nasser’a^ttcr speech on Monday arc fully 
understood,! maiiy features of flW Anb landscape will be seen to 
have changed* Egypt’s rennndatiott pf the unity agreement, signed 
with Syria arid Iraq on April i^th^ripd Nasser’s final breach with 
the Baath panjjr made die. col!ipag;hf a policy that, was started nearly 
ten years ago. Egypt must how rethink the . whole, question of 
its relations with the Arab wqjkL^. ) \\ 

The Baadi) lor Its part, Ifet triumphant, myst tackle 

the arduous,!pj^plexn of goverri^ ^yria arid Iraq in face of im¬ 
placable. Bgyptfe fufttility. The paity which was once the pioneer 
of the movement to bind Egypt into the Arab family must now 
rewrite its ideology and explore what can be salvaged. But the 
violence to which the Baath has resorted has changed the nature 
of the party. Coarsened by the task of retaining power, the 
Baathists can no longer preach in the words of their founder, Mr 
Michel Afiaq, that /* nationalism is love.” Stripped of their ideals, 
they seem no more attractive than any other power group, 

It is clear that the Baath can expect ho quarter from Egypt. 
The mounting campaign against it by Cairo press and radio 
over the past few months reached its ferocious climax in President 

Nasser’s speech on the eve 
of the eleventh anniversary 
of the Egyptian revolution. 
By labelling the Syrian 
Baathist leaders “ mur¬ 
derers,” he set the tone for 
the propaganda onslaught to 
which they will now be ex¬ 
posed. He also (hereby gave 
his implicit approval to any 
campaign of subversion that 
may be mounted against 
them. In his trial of strength 
with the Baath, President 
Nasser has so far lacked an 
organised political instru¬ 
ment to fight his battle^ for 
him. He has depended on 
his propaganda and intelli¬ 
gence organisations, and on 
general if diffuse sentiment 
in his favour among the 
Arab people. Nasserist political groups outside Egypt, such as the 
Movement of Arab Nationalists, have enjoyed only tacit and half¬ 
hearted Egyptian support. 

It now looks as if this weakness is to be corrected and a uniform 
nationalist movement set up on an Arab-wide basis, which will offer 
a political framework for all Nasser’s supporters. In his speech. 
President Nasser spoke of the colossal work needed to set up a single 
Arab movement, embracing all who believe in unity and 
nationalism. The movement is expected to be. an extension , of 
Egypt’s as yet embryonic Arab Socialist Union. If it is successful, 
it could be the most serious challenge the Baath has yet had to 
face. In any event, the struggle between Nasser and the Baath 
for the allegiance of uncommitted nationalist opinion in Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf will now become fiercer. In 
every Arab copntry, nationalists will be forced to make a clear 
choice between the rival doctrines. 



Goodbye to all that 


Although President Nasser continues to declare his 
the cause of Arab unity, it may be a long time before he can do 
anything practical, IBbut it,.. This ii less because^ his-quaA^ 
with ot&*ZAfab governments tfilari because Ofdiuhekic dlsehebjin& 
mem with the idea of any fresh attempt to link Egypt with the Arab 
world. The president has himself repeatedly confessed his fear 
that the Egyptian people would themselves become “ secessionist ” 
and demand the severance of all ties with the turbulent jiyj 
treacherous Arabs 6utsi{& Hie Yemen Wat with, its toll of figyptifn 
casualties is unlikely totiave reinforced figyptY faith in : dfe-Arifr 
cause. Any future attempt it Arab unky wo\ild hive td a 
fir more likely to succeed than the collapsed tripartite plait befof^ 
President Nassef could commit his Country*tb joif^ ' : 5 ' v / 
Another possible consequence 6f the present confl&ti> rtacti&d 
fappribdhemeni between communists and riir^cularijr 

in Syria, 6n the basrft of tneir common- inrer^ 

Baith. The Communists, battered by the Violence ffbeV Stiffened;' 
at Baath hands ih Iraq, rnay see in the dash bftWeen Egypt intf 
the Baath ‘thtif best chance of finding a point hi reentry tb the 
Middle East. Comriiunist cridcisiri of rfisser h^ bferi fautfcd in 
recent weeks, while the Tass news agency chose Onto source 
of one of its earliest and most violent attacks on tbi Binfc leader, 
Mr Michel Afiaq. Partly because of his clandestine meetings With 
disaffected Egyptian officers during the days of E^yprian^yrian 
uniom Mr Afiaq is a man whom Prerident Nassec cannot forgive. 


ffifjt Cconomtgt 

JULY 25 , 1863 


A NEW MAORI WAI*? ^ 

grt When the last mail left New Zealand there wris every' 
VJI evidence of the imihediarcly impei^hi COTunenoemeflt,^ 
jI eVen if the massacre which warm reality, thO first formal act 

of hostility was, according to Sir George Grey’s policy, to be 
reckoned only a civil crime of murder ori a large scale,—of a 
greater war in the Northern Island between the native* and the 
settlers than any which has yet troubled that unfortunate portion 
of the colony. This time, at least, the offensive had been very 
definitely taken by the natives, and there was no 1 shadow of 
excuse in any alleged injustice of the Government or the settlers. 

. . It is important to observe that this happens after two 
years of professed peace policy by a ** conciliating w Governor, 
despatched from the Cape expressly to curb the warlike spirit 
of the colonists and inspire confidence in the natives. There 
can be no doubt that if a decided native bias, ahd a strong 
personal alliance between him and the leading native chiefs 
could have effected this, Sir George Grey would have done it. 
He has tolerated for the last two years sopetbing fitjtte short of 
war, violent resistance Of the law, violent professiohs of attach¬ 
ment to an independent native Government, the forcible occu¬ 
pation of setders’ lands,—forcible resistance to the making of 
necessary roads,—open native resistance to the sale of land by 
the native owners to the English Government. He had even 
determined and expressed his determination officially in a minute 
written just before this last ^outbreak,—fiftd has since carried 
out his determination at the risk of appearing to yield to a 
military demonstration,—to give back the block contested so 
bitterly in the last war,—the Waitara block over which Wiremu 
Kingi claims the .territorial rights of a chief, . . . This will 
at all events show Lord Grey, and the other Colonial-office 
politicians who recommended, as a specific for our New Zealand 
troubles, that Sir George Grey should resume the reins, that 
they were not mistaken in giving him credit for a policy of 
anxious conciliation. But it will also show them that no policy 
of conciliation, however anxiously deferential to Maori interests, 
can now avert the necessity of establishing a strong Government 
Over the Maoris as the first condition of saving diem from 
destruction. This is the first step. If they are to exist in dose 
connection with an equal number of English settlers, they must 
be made to respect the European laws protecting life and" 
property, and to abide by their txmtrtcta- with the English 
Government. 1,E 
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FRANCE 

The Vanishing Peasant 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

T wo reports recently published in France show how deeply the 
-second round of the, country’s industrial revolution has 
changed its social structure, affecting Frenchmen both as producers 
and consumers. The preliminary returns of ltpt year’s population 
census (outlined in The Economy t.ol June 15th, page .1171) show 
the main shifts in French employment since 1954. The other 
report is the valuable statistical survey of consumer expenditure 
which the Centre de Recherches et de Documentation sur la Con- 
sommation (Credoc) has brought up to date, making it possible 
to assess fop changing pattern of French consumption over the 
last 12 years. Together they prove that the old picture of 
a semi-rural France is now more obsolete than ever, and is being 
replaced by a quite new France with what some would call 
Americanised habits. 

The employment figures show that, while die total active popula¬ 
tion has brolly varied, die migration from the country has been 
far more npid->-in fact, twice as rapid—as the planners had 
believed. Total employment rose from 18,848,000 in May, 1954, 
(the date of the last census), to 18,956,000 in March, 1962. The 
rise in the number of peopleof working age (see the first chart) has 
been cancelled out by the increase in the. number of national 
servicemen, the extension of the School-living age and the sub¬ 
stantial drop in the number of women employed. This makes the 
very large shifts within the steady total all the more striking. 

None is more striking than the drift away from the farms. Within 
eight years, nearly 1,300,000 people hare left the land. The 
spread of machinery bii apparently made up for the falling number) 
cf farm labourers, and reduced the need for the peasant’s women¬ 
folk to take a hand on the farm. In all, employment on the farms 
has been reduced by roughly a quarter, so that the land accounted' 
for only 20.3 percent of total employment last year against 27.3 
per cent in 1954. 

Yet the picture js not entirely one of contrast between the land 
and the town. The general trend in agriculture seems to be part 
of a wider process of industrialisation and concentration. The 
number of small craftsmen-employers in the towns has also dumped' 
dramatically, by a quarter. In trade a similar, but more subtle, 
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change la notice¬ 
able: employment 
has gone jig 'by.9 
per cent, but tic 
number of indepen¬ 
dent traders hat 
fallen by 6 per cent 

The' picture, of a 
drift away from the 
land is also one of 
rapid movement 
away frerm the' 
pillars of the nlne- 
t ee n t h - century 
economy towards 
those of die second 
half of the 
twentieth. Wage and 
salary earners out¬ 
side farming increased by 1.6 million between* 1954 and 1962. 
But employment dropped in the traditional industries—drastically 
in mining (by 204,000, or 22 per cent), and substantially in 
textiles, clothing and leather. It rose rapidly in the newer ones— 
building, chemipals, engineering and above all .electrical engineer¬ 
ing. The growth jn all sendees (trade, banking, insurance—except, 
here again, the old staple of domestic service) was also in keeping 
with the western trend, 

These shifts in employment reflect, to a certain extent, changes 
in the pattern of Consumption between 1950 and 1962 (see foe 
second chart).. The main feature over these dozen years has been 
the declining proportion of mo^ky spent anfood and clothing. 
But some of foe most striking development! have taken place in 
specific items. Thus in food consumption the biggest increase is 
in such time-saving items as processed foods, soqps and charcuterie. 
Consumption of beer and soft d&$» has neafly^trebled, while that 
of wine remains steady. In “ foebome ” (aee'foe Chart On food 
versus the rest), the Outlay on rant Is riot growing as fist As-that 

furniture,, but the. biggest naturally, is in foe amount 
spent on refrigerators and wat^hijg ofodtinea. Bilk from the 
doctor and (even mtar) from tl».fo<min.,a<xount for the rise in 
expenditure on u hygienei” Pfo^fotprhig, with purchases of 
cars rising about five-fold in the almost entirely respon¬ 

sible for foe growing share of Q^spocit Television, records, 
cameras, record-players and betjpg^ in that order, are foe star 
performers under “ culture.” 

This transformation of French batata haS, of course, been brought 
about.for 12 .years of unpcec<j(pBpti§|;'#ffi^.. --BetWeen 1950 
and 1^62'total consumption,’ in .rose by 76 

percent and non-food constmiptMiMM^^ Consumption 

a head Increased by about 57 per cent—at an annual rate of some 
3.7 pet cent. Total consumption grew very fast between 1953 
and 1957, but then’ foatfced time fra two years, scarcely keeping 
pace with the Increase in population; thereafter it resumed an 
annual avenge rate of growth of nearly 6 pet cent. 

Politicians ait somewhat dazzled by all these proofs of social 
change. They should, however, handle them with care. Em¬ 
ployment figures will mil an even more revealing tale when they 
include a breakdown according to the size of the find. Consump¬ 
tion figures will be more eloquent whiin they show foe evolution 
not only by region but by social category as well. In any case, 
French society is ina state.of flux and it^ transformation is un¬ 
likely to be stopped. . A glance at fop first chart makes it obvious 
foat.foe full impact of foe postwar population increase Wfll be 
feltonly in fop .decade, foit is beginning now!' Children born 
since 1946, when tbe ^umbpr of babies suddenly sdared;to over 
800,000, are onlyjww coming op.to foe . labour market! It fnay 
be that foe French revolution has oiily justbegun." 
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Tfcganti-aircraft guided missile 
has Australia, $few ; .%id&ad> Sweden and 

Western Germany. More orders are on the way. * 

* And now the Royal Netherlands Navy has ordered Seacat. 
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The design and construction of processing plants 
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£105,000,000. And the building of a plant, all import¬ 
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listicated, k was endear- 
" another, Mr Galbraith 
i, to the United States, 
lion dollars , given as ajd. 


would 


pkum 6o« a)MtB 3 po»n>ENT ininbIa 

. bemarjcabls American 
_ -Pr, *hip ended Mr 
-pame back to Indiaiotimtee 
neth Galbraith, fee&kj# Kenripd; 

appointment, iwp£fe v $fc fimeip.__ 

Mr Galbraith bec«w! afmajorjjubnc figure. 
with considcrablepolidcal influencc, wnicb 
depended as machonblspersojnal qualities;' 
as on his office. * . - . .„ 

Mr Galbraitl'AiafliKhce fa* field 
of economic >'devdc#«k«t,ii* 't*hjai he 
^imed a goodjl*rW expose . 
visit he paid J&W* •§&* lt 

was no doubt a groi^ ^taggeft^ w%cn v 
Indian communist com 
respondent thAtladfeV 
siem-leaded,-I 
sador, rat be (tiad 
exactly »tea%ta ikJlff 
Mr Galbraiuft*0c*<te cq>utaJ 

him .*■freedom . 

hardly be tolerated from,qr even attempted 
by, any normyl foreign envoy, A series df 
lectures he give in universities in 1961 was 
full of pertinent remarks about current 
Indian economics, especially in the choice 
of priorities. When the government was 
trying to decide, amid considerable con¬ 
troversy, whether to go ahead with a so- 
called people’s car scheme (the Renault 
Dauphine, which would have sold to the 
public at well over *£500), Mr Galbraith 
declared flatly in Bombay that “cheap 
bicycles in a low-income country are more 
important than cheap automobiles.” 

His discussion of the corporation as an 
instrument of production dealt with such 
things as the equal harmfulness of well 
intentioned and ill intentioned outside 
intervention, centralised decision-making, 
managers who preferred delaying to taking 
risks, and the failure to set specific goals: 
almost a textbook analysis of some of 
India’s public enterprises, notably in steel 
at that time. The professor and the diplo¬ 
mat did not always ride easily together. 
It may not have been accidental that Mr 
Galbraith was noticeably less vocal in 1962, 
even before the border fighting with China. 
He disliked the routine of diplomacy, and 
it was an open secret that Washington some¬ 
times felt he was a better representative of 
India's views than of its own. 

But there was no doubting his success 
in putting across the right picture of an 
American envoy. One recalls a photograph 
of the towering ambassador—he stands six 
foot eight—with trousers rolled in the 
middle of a flooded rice field, bending down 
to shake hands with a tiny peasant woman 
(who had probably never shaken hands with 
anybody before in her life, since most 
Indians do not) while his travelling com¬ 
panions, Indian and American, stood dry- 
shod on the bank. It was no doubt prop¬ 
aganda; it looked ludicrous; but, except 



Tog Gear 



FRQMOOT SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
•V iATEJLY IN BANGKOK 
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s,v and indestructible, Field 
$irit Thanarat, supposedly 
_ time since he survived 

awed doctors at the Walter 
~ hospital in Washington five years ago, 
sting fit at 55. He celebrated his 
last moOth by adding a new port- 
gt Siam's minister of economic 
at, to his full hand (prime 
folbbter, supreme commander of the armed 
forces, adviser to the king and director- 
general of police). He also plodded 
vigorously through the exercises being con¬ 
ducted by the South-East Asia Treat? 
Organisation, and stiffened bis .crash 
counter-offensive against communist infiltra¬ 
tion and subversion in Siam’s vulnerable 
north-east. 

The marshal can still work hard v and 
relax. His earthy and paternal despotist 
remains popular and absolute. He can find 
time personally to commend a little girl 
for standing all day beside the road to 
return a helmet to an American soldier 
who dropped it from a bumping armoured' 
car, and also to break a military transport 
officer who, in the old Siamese tradition, 
tried to gouge a hundred dollars from a 
flabbergasted Seato officer as the price of 
half a dozen rail trucks to carry tanks to< 
Bangkok. He is his own diplomat, luxuriat¬ 
ing m his Siamese contempt for Cambodia, 
and making rough noises about American 
aid to neutralists. Recently he abruptly 
cancelled a widely-advertised visit by the 
Bolshoi ballet because of his conviction that 
locally distributed anti-Seato leaflets wine 
inspired by the Russian embassy in 
Bangkok. Most important, his close 
association with Siam’s intelligent King 
Phumiphon is now coloured by affection as 
well as mutual respect and trust. 

Astutely, Marshal Sarit has linked the 
king and his beautiful queen with the ener¬ 
getic, if belated, campaign to reclaim the 
scrub wastelands of north-eastern Siam and 
to raise the wretched subsistence levels of 
the half-million peasants who are under 
increasing and systematic attention from 
communist agents—Chinese, North Viet¬ 
namese and Laotian. This campaign of 
subversion—“ aggression by seepage,” as 
the American ambassador in Bangkok, Mr 
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Young, describes it—is being skilfully 
operated by peddlers infiltrating with free 
gifts, by indoctrinated Siamese who have 
bee? trained ;in North /ietwun and at 
Phong Saly in L^os, and by anti-Bangkok 
propaganda programmes beamed from radio 
stations in Laos and southern China. 
Another novel threat has been the recent 
advent of a Greenmantle-type king-god, 
with a communist~tra#ied Chinese wife. 


from the Burmese; 
claiming an ind< 
250,000 hill trif 
country. 

As minister 
Marshal Sarit 
on model villages* 
irrigation andigri 
this long negl^^'gn' 
is supported ijhr OGbkte 
simple and pd4ti|0. 
mation programme^ 



states, who is pro* 
kingdom for the 
jh the wild border 



development, 
* |0o million 
hospitals, 
t in 
^welfare 
fating a 
id inftor- 
“ Thai 


loves Thai,” Thait helps Thai ” and 
“ Thailand pn>L _ .. Pictures are 

handed out of tbjjrf, the 1 que£n and 
Buddha. Tdevirido»Msti ate being built 

'-’ * itln the villages. 

act as labourer* 
-void Mao Tse-tung 


for communal ent< 
Reinforced security 
and builders—on 
modeL 


P icked young adrata&trators are being 
sent from the capital. Marshal Sark 
himself has made six tints to tbe region in 
the past six months, there is talk of 
holding cabinet meetingt in one of the pro¬ 
vincial centres. No*%» it merely pious 
wanderlust that brou^elfhe king-and queen 
to the historic temp® hi-That Phanom in 
the north-easi to cewwai* the anniversary 
in May of Buddha’sfctsaty into Nirvana— 
the first time they done so outside 
Bangkok. . - -,v 

Are them counter-<n£«sures too late ? 
Marshal Sarit has given up hope of Laotian 
neutralism—“ How Mold they {the West 
„*t Geneva] think jtjto could mix oil, 
Yin^gar and water ? ”-£*but he believes that 
Skoa*-jjlcluging the north-east, cafrhold, if 
the -ctifimupiitl are not permitted to reach 
the Mekong river land if South Vietnam is 
held, IBs sense of dedication is Strong— 
he is said to want “ hit hame in thehistory 
books, not his money .In v| Swiss bank 
account ’’—and he is suriOudded by loyal 
aide; and devoted advisers. Of course, there 
, ia itiU corrupdon in Slam, butthe field 
marsh*!’* fierce rtwbtgm fcnpqtel restraint 
«kT Wariness.■'* Hebasfost onljr two mem¬ 
bers of his original 19^8 cabinet: a sur¬ 
prised agricultural minister who was shot 
by a jealous mistress, and an astonished 
finance minister who was sacked for some 
run-of-tho-Sitmese-mill^peculation. 

. Western diplomats and palace officials 
aiilce become pensive when the question of 
Marshal Swirs succession is raised. There 
Is no obvious replacement in sight. It is 
whispered—and hoped—that he and the 
king have quietly readied agreement to 
meet any emergency. Still, the Bangkok 
toast—“ To the health of the marshall ”— 
has a definite political meaning. 
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Hands up who knows which airlifts offers 
most flights to New York 



All OVER tHE WORLD 



TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


■ RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAY8 CdltrbltAfION AND CUNaAO 
WITH AIR-INDIA. OANTAS AND T.C.A. 
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“10:17 ajn. inDe&Moines, Iowa- 


and this was a business trip.I wished 
I'd neVercoine oh” 


*T was just going to pay my hotel 
bill. I looked in my wallet to check 
my money and my heart stopped. 
All ray travellers' cheques were 
gone. 

"My mind raced ahead—bang 
goes my- carefully workeck-out 
schedule... it was going foitypan 
a long detour to a major, city to 
replace the money... tn^t is,, if I 
could replace the iponey ... dollar 
difficulties... missed business ap¬ 
pointments. What could I tell my 
firm, Ithought, When I knew how 
muchttey Ustaked on this busi¬ 
ness trip of mine. 

“I can'still hardly believe what 
happened next The first tfaftifc to 
dd/llhoUghl^^xpWtopiypreT 
dicamoit tQtheI)ptel» 
tion clerk asked me what sorter 
travellers' cheques I was carrying. 
He spiled with relief whim I told 
him they were First Natibnal City 
Bank. 'Better than money, as we 
eay here/ he said. 

"Glancing at the handbook that 
1 had received with my cheques; he 
dialled anumber. Within minutes I 
was talking to the local Bank Mann 


fcger. A qliarier of an holir later 1 
was collecting my neW travellers' 
difequesfr&tf the Bafik. At 1 ! . 51,1 
was on my way right on schedule. 
Life suddenly looked bright again." 

If ybu are Snaking a trip to the 
U.S.A redd tlrii. Look What you 
> get when you carry First National 
City Bank ; Travelers' Checks. 
First of.ell, you get this formality- 
free replacement service for. lost 
checks, with the facilities of not 
Just a few hundred but literally 
thousands of refimd points at your 
disposal in the U.S. and around the 
world. Only First National City 
Bank offers you this service; 

Then you get diecfcs that are 
Negotiable everywhere *— banks, 
; ho&r res&urants.etc, rightacross 
flie Uni w State.and throughout 
the worldL Thirdly, you gd< 
travelers’ checks with the backing 
jpd authority of a bwiAynot a travel 
agency, behind them and ready to 
help you—and one of America’s 
leading banksat that. So you can see 
whyA mericans say of Frrst Nation¬ 
al City Bank Travelers' Checks 
that they’re "better than money." 


Ask your t^nk specially for 

first National city bank 

TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
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Washington 
Off Balance 

WASHING!dtf, DC"' 

Hg economic events of the past two weeks flaW come too 
hard upon each o,jherVhee& None hfis. been fully, reacted 
; , to, none thoro^gKly <%est^, mother ^nanool or political 
circle^ in Washington. : Perhaps tfe most 4ramatic proof; of the 
bewifderment engendered by ^oyernment^ swift series of 
moves to halt the worsening deficit ip the Anjericap baiapc^ of 
international paymepts--md by the withdrawal of some, of those 
moves—fs to be found In the total absence of reaction from any¬ 
one of note to the arrangement with the International ^Monetary 
Fund for a standby credit of $500 million. In retrospect, it seems 
almost incredible that, the announcement of this credit wps pot 
followed immediately by . half a dozen spoeches in Congress declar¬ 
ing that the arrangement proves that the United States is .bankrupt. 
The absence of such speeches was clearly traceable, in part, to the 
fact that there were other, more obviously urgent, events to be 
commented upon-*-the rise in the discount rate and the planned 
tax on foreign securities—but in part also to the manner iri Which 
the IMF credit was presented to the public. 

The real significance of the standby arrangement was thoroughly 
hidden in the official explanation of why it had been made. A 
neariy-impenetrable discussion of the technical condition of the 
Fund, which, for the present, precludes any repayments in dollars, 
was all that was offered by way of description of die desirability 
of the credit. There was not a hint anywhere of the importance 
of the precedent to be established by a United States drawing, a 
precedent which might prove invaluable in a fufure time pf crisis, 
although in fact this was perhaps what motivated American 
officials most in pressing for the standby; they were eager to 
prove to all (perhaps including themselves) that the earth would 
not stop spinning on its axis if the United States upped the 
resources of the Fund. 

There appears, also, to have been another reason for the standby 
credit, although it is one that officials will not concede even in 
private conversations. That is the possibility of an acutely 
adverse reaction in world financial markets—one which might have 
proved hard to manage without financial backing from the Fund— 
which may come when the official figures for the American balance 
of payments in the second quarter of this year are announced. The 
probable size of this deficit grows with every official mention. Just 
a few weeks ago it was indicated that the seebnd quarter’s deficit 
would be about the same as that for the first quarter, $3.2 billion 
at annual rates; the figure has now crept up past $3.5 billion and 
the latest hint! indicate that it may be as high as $3.8 billion— 
almost as much as in the confidence-shattering year of i960. 

Americans were on much more familiar ground when it came 
to thinking about, and commenting upon, the increase in the dis¬ 
count rate, the amount which the Federal Reserve Banks charge 
on their loans to commercial banks and which sets the pattern for 
other interest rates. The issues here are familiar old friends and 
the lines pf partisan debate clearly drawn. Wfiat is nsw in con¬ 
nection with the rise in the discount rate is the endorsement of 
it, not only by the Secretary of the Treasury, but also by the 


President himself. If Mr Keripcdyhad stdbd aloof, merely no ting 
that the Adtximistratioft could hot control thiactioris bftiie Federal 
Reserve System, he could have retained fm hhmpetf a poKtica! ^fefpe 
hatch Jn case thecconomy fail! tb contitiue tb hhjtove stffti tin- 
emptoyment 1 is worse by that criticol : dattf itt NoVemter, ' 196 ?!, 
when Americans go to the polls again. Thkt 1&: tiff'tot des serts 
evidence of his fundamental conservatism fa financial hunters, ^ 
point taiefi is almost always overlooked, 
evidence of the very considerable influence oh the Mm }-HpUte 
exercised Jointly and separately by .Mr S^tary df 

the Treasury, and his deputy, 0rRb6^ t \ t !iK f } Vm 

'What was astonishing, however, ym that bard tipoh tlifc' endor^e- 
ment of the rise in tte discount rate by fteKeari^fy Adm$ni$ti?^ 
tion dune Hbk ' revelation that the move w&bjP nb^ineani undni- 
motisiy supported on thb Board Of Godtfhdb erf the Federal 
Reserve System. Mr J. L. Robertson, who has been known until 
now primarily as the board's most Brilliant theorefidah and practi¬ 
tioner in the area of bank regulation, denounced the rise in terms 
which any liberal Democrat who worries about unemployment and 
who also values dearness of exposition and economy of language 
(if there are any such) might have envied. Mr Robertson believes 
that the fundamental solution to the problem-of tbe balance,of 
payments lies in creating a stronger American economy which will 
be, on its own merits, more attractive to both foreign and domestic 
investors. He voted against the rise in interest rates because he 
feels that the economy needs stimuhtibn affd'ftifc needed more of; 
it, from both monetary and flsciti policy, than it has been getting 
in the past two yCars. Recent business statistics, especially those 
revealing that orders for machinery have , dropped, tend to .bolster 
his view. : . . . 

Mr Qeorge Mitchell, President Kennedy’s >$olc appointee to 
the ,board thus far (if the re-appointment of Mr Martin *5 chair¬ 
man is left out), is known to share Mr Rbbettsdo’s general outlook 
and would presumably have joined in the vote against tile higher 
rate had he not been on holiday at the time. A third member 
of the board, Air A. L. Mills, who has even less public retard than 
Mr Robertson of past dissent from the board’s policies, Revealed 
that he had voted for the rise, though reluctantly; be feels that 
the board has been too close-fisted about expanding the money 
supply in recent years. 

Revelation of the existence pf what may be a more or less 
chronic split of four co three in the central bank came as a shock. 
There is little likelihood, however, that the: minority could become 
a majority any time before 1966. Therp are no terms which 
expire, except for Mr Robertson’s, before then. Meanwhile, Mr 
Martin appeared more rigid than ever in his anti-expansionist 
philosophy. He described the credit policy pf the Federal Reserve 
as one of continued ease, only a little less so than before. But he 
hinted that he saw signs of renewed inflation ahead and said that 
he was not at ajl sure that 2 deficit in the Budget was desirable and 
necessary at this time. 

A ll of these matters have taken a back seat, howetfcr, to the 
controversy over the Administration’s proposal to place a tax 
on longer-term foreign securities, thus nullifying the effects of the 
lower* interest rates available in the United States and reducing the 
attractiveness of floating new issues of foreign securities on the 
American market. While the Treasury foresaw both the contro¬ 
versy and some of the technical problems involved in the move, it 
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underestimated both. As a result, it has been forced to postpone 
the effective date of the tax (imnydiatc other cases) for securities 
traded on stock exchanges and will bfe preised to allow Other, post¬ 
ponements or exceptions on technical grounds. The Treasury has 
also been forced to agree not to impose the tax on those very 
Canadian securities—new issues—which have loomed largest in 
adding to the deficit on the balance of payments while resolutely 
announcing that it is sticking to its guns with respect to sales of 
Canadian securities which aje already outstanding and which do 
apt add much to the deficit. 

, while it is clear that the tax was not designed, as is thought in 
some/Canadian quarters, official and otherwise, as a retaliation 
against Canada’s recent attempts to block American investment in 
that country, it is also dear that the move was npnc top well 
thought through. Some of the lustre which has surrounded the 
Treasury $ap undeniably dimmed as a result and Washington, 
which dearly loves to see the mighty fall, is enjoying the discom¬ 
fiture of Messrs Dillon and Roosa. 

Only two numbers of Congress have come out in opposition to 
the new tax and no opinions have yet been expressed on it in 
public by any of the congressional leaders or by any high-ranking 
member of either of the two finance committees. Thus Congress 
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is still open to persuasion \ members are ceruinly doubtful about 
the prbp^al but theyare also ^ridutfyfd^pe^iect abppt 
intenutrionaf financial position*! if W&b* they 

have to make up their minds; hearings on this interest equalisation 
tax will not begin until the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has finished with the domestic tax Bill 
and this will take another three weeks or so. 


Strike Signals 

! , ,v { ; •’ . ■ I J 

hether or not next Tuesday morning will see the start 
of a railway strike affecting the whole United States, with 
the exception of the south, will probably be dedded while The 
Economist is in the press. The 195,000 ipembers of the five' 
trade unions which rim the traihs belonging t6 195 companies 
will walk put unless the companies withdraw the notices 
bringing into effect at middighr on Monday the new work rules 
designed to eliminate jobs—07,000 in all, it is said—which have 
become redundant Under today’s methods of operation. The 
dispute with the unions over these changes has been going on 


AMERICAN SURVEY 



Saving the Dollars 

I N the general excitement over the Presi¬ 
dent’s efforts to check the outflow of 
capital from the United States, the more 
mundane measures in this package of 
remedies for the ills of the American balance 
of international payments are in danger of 
being forgotten. Yet these are expected to 
lop another $1 billion a year off that deficit 
by 1965 —as much agtpn as the rise in short¬ 
term interest rates and the proposed tax on 
foreign securities. Moreover, their effective¬ 
ness is less open to question. There are 
major doubts whether the Interest Equalisa¬ 
tion Tax (discussed further bn p. 369 ), 
which is Mr Kennedy’s chief innovation, will 
in fact prove very helpful or even workable. 
The Americans plan to make considerable 

1800 r- FOREIGNERS 1740 
BORROW IN 
AMERICA 


reductions in their military expenditures 
abroad. Within two years outlays by the 
Department of Defence in other countries 
(but not total outlays) are to be cut by $300 
million a year from their 1962 level and 
purchases of strategic materials from foreign 
countries are to fall by $200 million. At the 
> same time, efforts to link American foreign 
aid to purchases of goods and services in the 
United States will be intensified. The 
Agency for International Development has 
already indicated that the proportion of its 
assistance which is “ tied ” will rise to over 
80 per cent during the fiscal year which 
began this month. By the following year it 
i 9 hoped that the direct drain on the balance 
of international payments imposed by the 
agency’s activities will be whittled down to 
a modest $500 million, the “ lowest practic¬ 
able” figure—but this does not involve any 

THE HARD-CORE DEFICIT REMAINS 

($ billions) 


reduction in total foreign aid. 

These are hard and fast savings which— 
together with the Administration’s monetary 
policy and proposals for domestic tax reduc¬ 
tions to encourage long-term economic, 
growth—cut right to the heart of America’s 
dollar problem. Programmes to bolster the 
country's exports and to reduce its deficit 
on travel can probably do little more than 
maintain its very strong position on current 
account. And advance repayments by 
foreign governments of United States loans 
and other such special reliefs—however 
invaluable in the short run—do nothing to 
eliminate the underlying deficit. That this 
hard-core imbalance rests squarely on the 
country’s regular outlays on capital account 
is shown clearly by the following table, 
taken from data presented by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to Congress. 

WHERE FOREIGN AID MONEY 
IS SPENT 

Ian -Mar t Commodity purchases, 

1963 T tscal years, ending June 30th 



1^60 .1961 1962 I96& 

gfr Fitst six months at ormunl 
rats 


1000 


h 


$ million 


tie* Issues of 

‘ foreign secur¬ 
itise purchased 
by US residents 


600 


0 <- 



1960 1961 1962 1963 

First six months at arihuat 
rats 


I960 1961 1962 

REGULAR TRANSACTIONS: 

Commercial exports of merchandise. 17-5 17*7 18-1 

Non-milicipr imports of merchandise.... —14-7 —14*5 —16*1 

Private investment income. 2-9 3*5 3-9 

Other non-miljtary services (not financed 
by US official grants and capital). —1*4 —1*3 —1*5 

Balance.on goods and services.... 4 3 S-3 4 3 

Mliitary transactions.. —2*7 *"7*5, -2-4 

US government grants and capital. (—3*4) (—4*1) (—4*3) 

of which dollar payments abroad. —1*1. —1*1 —1*1 

Repayments of US government loans .... 0-5 0*5 0*5 

US private long-term investment abroad. —2*5 —2*6 —2*8 

Other long-term capital transactions. -0-2 —0*3 —0*6 

Short-term capital flows and errors and 
omissions . —21 —2*3 —1*6 

Balance on regular transactions.. -3*9 -3*0 -1-6 

SPECIAL GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS: 

Advance repayment! of US loans. * 6*7 0-7 

Advance payments on US military exports 9 * 0*5' 

Sales by U£ of non-marketable medium- 
term securities . — •— 0*3 

RESIDUAL DEFICIT. -3 9 -2 4 -72 

* Lest chan $50 million. fl963 data seasonally adjusted. 
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for years and has been studied and re-sttidfcd by experts of'all 
kinds. Last Monday in desperation the president finally appealed 
to Congress and it responded with unusual speed. 

But the legislators insist that they cannot possibly act within 
a week and the companies are therefore being; asked to postpone 
once more the introduction of the new rules. Their reluctance to 
do so stems mainly from the financial loss which Such postpone¬ 
ment involves, not only directly but because the threat of a strike 
diverts traffic, often permanently, to competing carriers. But the 
companies also object to any further concessions because they 
suspect that without a strike there is no assurance that Congress’s 
sense of urgency will be sustained. Once that sense is tost the 
legislators are liable to wander off info a controversial maze of 
anti-strike measures. It was to avoid this that the President 
waited until the last minute to appeal to them. When he did he 
asked merely for a simple remedy applicable only to the railway 
dispute, although he also announced that he was setting up. a 
special study of how to alleviate the impact ofautomation oh 
the labour force in general. 

Congress is being asked to give the Interstate Commerce Comr 
mission, the independent government agency which already regu¬ 
lates railway services and charges, power to decide on those 
changes in working arrangements on which the companies and 
the unions cannot agree. Since the ICC’s decisions would remain 
in effect for only two years this is not, in the President’s view, 
the compulsory arbitration which everyone objects to ; nor should 
it interfere with the process of collective bargaining. Neither the 
railway managers nor the labour leaders have yet given their final 
views on the President’s scheme but the latter’s first reactions are 
critical, partly because the ICC has close links with the companies 
but even more because the unions feel that this is compulsion for 
all practical purposes, whatever the President may say, and that it 
sets a dangerous precedent for future disputes, likely to be fre¬ 
quent, over the displacement of workers by automatic equipment. 
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the moon within reach, was returning to private business. This 
earth-shaking news was slipped inconspicuously into a rddise bn 
the decision to end the Mercury programihe which put stable 
asfroftatitfc into orbit and to devote all resources to the more 
advanced Gemini and Apollo projects, the &fit of which is already 
far behind schedule. The suggestion was that Mf Boliries bad 
never meant to stay longer than two years in government service 
but the truth seems to" be that he resented the u interference ” of 
superiors who did hot feel, as he did, that anything and etfetythifljg 
should be sacrificed to putting an American on the m6oh as sb6h 
as possible. It was announced this week that Mr £b£mbs’l 
successor is to be Dr George Mueller, who will enjoy a broader 
authority ; in effect he wifi be a “moon czar.” ' 1: ’ * 


Truce on the Eastern Short?.: : 

CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 

hough there is an Oxford nearby, this Cartridge is on the 
Choptank, not the Cam, in a region known as die extern shore 
on Chesapeake Bay r This week its seven thousand whites aod'five 
thousand Negroes, who have been living under a form of martial 
law since the middle of June, found a precarious footing on the 
thin ice of an uneasy peace. The Negroes, who were demonstrat¬ 
ing against racial segregation, were persuaded by Mr Robert Kqi- 
nedy, the Attorney General and the brother of President; Kennedy^ 
to accept for the time being an IOU, even though Cambridge’s 
white people may refuse to honour it The Negro leaders were 
deterred from further insistence on fuller guarantees of equal treat¬ 
ment by the unruly behaviour of some of their own followers. 
But everything now depends on Cambridge’s divided white 
restaurant operators and other businessmen. 



Still Moon-bent 

S ir Bernard lovell may believe that there is only one entrant— 
the United States—in the race to put a man on the moon in 
this decade. But he has not convinced the President that the 
Russians, like some American scientists, think that just as much 
can be discovered more quickly and cheaply by unnamed probes ; 
Mr Kennedy said last week that in any case the real point was to 
demonstrate American mastery of space. Congress seems to agree, 
even though the space committee of the House of Representatives 
has just cut nearly $500 million—the first cut for three years— 
from the budget of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion, the civilian space agency. More than half of this reduction 
came from proposed spending on manned flight but this fact is 
less significant than it looks; about two-thirds of the authorisa¬ 
tion of $5.7 billion which NASA is asking for the present fiscal 
year is for work on manned flight. 

Mr Webb, the agency’s head, hints ominously that a cut of this 
size may delay a landing on the moon beyond 1969. But most 
observers think that it is high time for the space budget, which 
was $339 million only five years ago, to be subjected to a careful 
examination. The cuts which the committee has made reflect its 
increasing expertise. In afiny case, more than half of them represent 
postponements of projects, not cancellations; the full House and 
the Senate may restore some money ; and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent Mr Webb from asking for a supplementary appropriation. 

Money, indeed, may be less of a worry than the internal upheaval 
in the space programme brought to light a month or so ago by 
the announcement that Mr Brainerd Holmes, the director of the 
Office of Manned Space Flight and the man charged with bringing 



Cambridge is just off Route Fifty, a rOad along which all’summer 
long motor cars trailing pleasure boats pour towards Atlantic 
beaches. Such tourists generally bypass the town, which has not 
chosen to try to attract them, but any who entered it in recent 
weeks found military reservists stiffly on guard with rifles, bayonets 
and gas masks, and had their cars searched for concealed weapons. 
Cambridge was under curfew, and nine hundred National Guards¬ 
men patrolled the streets to keep blacks and wwhites froth one 
another's throats. Rowdy whites repeatedly tried to cross a line, 
appropriately drawn at Race Street, into the Negro pent of town, 
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while demonstrating Negroes, singing a freedom song called 
? Black and White Together,” tried to march on the City Hall, 
which is in the white section. 

The Guardsmen had to make arrests and use tear gas but more 
than once their commander put riot to rout by stepping, armed 
only with good humour, into the midst of a Negro mob prepared 
to hurl itself against his men's fixed baypnets and tailing them 
hack to rationality. He was assisted greatly by Mrs Gloria Richard¬ 
son* chairman of the Cambridge nonviolent action committee, and 
Other responsible Negro leaders. But such tactics could not pre¬ 
vent night skulkers from both sides taking potshots at people. 

The Negroes have now been promised equal treatment in schools 
and restaurants and less inequality in Opportunities for jobs. But 
the second of those promises may still be voided by white prejudice, 
while the whites fear that the third will reduce still further their 
own shrinking raft of local work and that, with fewer jobs reserved 
for whites only, white and black will simply sink together to new 
economic dtpihs. Unhappily, this is not unlikely. The town has 
been in decline for years. In the old days whites caught crabs 
and Negroes picked beans for a canning company that virtually 
ran the {dace. New industries were frowned on as liable to raise 
wages by competing for labour. Industrialists who thought of 
putting up branch factories in Cambridge were told that they would 
be expected to respect the town’s ban on trade unions. After 
pondering on the probable effect of this on their labour relations 
elsewhere they generally derided against settling in Cambridge. 
Canning has ceased to be profitable and the dwindling jobs are 
reserved for whites. Thirty per cent of the Negro labour force is 
pcrrtiffehtly; and another forty per cent usually, idle and it is 
said that only one Negro family in ten has even one male member 
working. / 


Loaded Shipping? 

P RESIDENT Kennedy’s message to Congress on the balance Of 
America’s international payments contained bad tidings lor 
foreign aUjHywoet*: the Adflaptstratton believes that ocean freight 
rates are loaded against American expotters and is determined to 
relieve the country’s international accounts of this burden. New 
l^islatioa will be sought if present powers prov< insufficient to 
wipe opt ftudk dberisumribah>a fresh threat to foreign companies 
and foveriEneats which ate still at odds with whit they consider 
wit A*nericEV«ttanpt lari fear to impose unilateral controls upon 
shipping poricies and rates on the high seas., Such rates are set 
by "ooOMfeaces ” of sUppidg fines which die United States has 
long exfiririhifromiu dh&Krifc.hfri on similar cartels, 

■ Receafih ■'•HuBjitm, the government's maritime agencies have 
been i%.*MOCD»uble \dd»Congress for not using their existing 
pOwers ni dimptove frelght rates which they consider discrimina¬ 
tory. Senator PouglaS, t^&airman of Congress’s Joint Economic 
Committee, wit deeply slacked to be told, during an investigation 
of ihe steel industry and the balance of international payments, 
that ocean freight rates are almost Uniformly higher on east-bound 
transatlantic cargoes—that is, on America’s exports—than on west¬ 
bound ones. This was said to account in part for the rise in imports 
into the United States and the fall in its exports. Such differentials 
are not confined to steel or.to the transatlantic routes. They are, 
moreover, of long standing as Mr Stakem, the head of the Mari¬ 
time Commission, admitted when he was summoned post-haste 
before the committee; Shamefacedly he agreed that the commis¬ 
sion had done nothrng about than although told to do so long ago 
by another congressional oummttttee ;.io his defence he argued that 
there;had been no complaints from American exponas. Indeed, 
(be government has required American companies to abide by the 
rates fixed by international conferences at: the pain of losing their 
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subsidies. This is to avoid rate wars which would he costly to 
the Americm-iw-fsiycr but.fe has tied.the hands of American lines 
which are, in any case, greatly outnumbered in,the $hippipg..goa- 
ferences. . 1 .. . . ; 

This policy is now to he reconsidered at high speed and (he 
Maritime Commission, at the bidding of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, i$ to hold a thorough-going investigation into international 
shipping conferences, and the impact of their rate-making policies 
on American imports and exports. This may show, as the shipping 
lines contend, that, discrimination whip!) appears inexcusable has in 
fact considerable economic justification. But even if it does not, 
the United States lacks, on the. water, the strong card it may play 
in the last resort to bring dpwn, international air fares—economic 
efficiency and the ability of its lines to undercut foreign competition. 


Caribbean Thorns 

D r castro returned from Moscow advised, it appears, to try to 
improve his relations with Washington but last week Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy ruled out once again peaceful oo-existence with 
4 a Soviet satellite in the Caribbean.” The Administration 
is anxious to convince the suspicious Republicans that it is doing 
everything—short of invasion—to isolate and dislodge this com¬ 
munist thorn in the Caribbean and to prevent a new one from 
appearing in British, Guiana. Unfortunately for President Kennedy, 
there is not a great deal of pressure left to bring against Cuba and, 
with the removal of Soviet missiles from the island,;doubts about 
such intervention ore reviving among America's allies. Early this 
month the Council of the American States voted 14 to 1 to recom¬ 
mend to its member governments a ban on travel and the move¬ 
ment of funds to Cuba but the negative vote was that of important 
Chile and the four abstentions included Brazil and Mexico. 

This blow to the United States pur paid to any hopes it had of 
winning a Latin American embargo on Cuban trade, small though 
this now is. But to set a good example Washington has frozen 
all Cuban funds, governmental and private, in the United States, 
an inconsiderable total of $33 million. Under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act American banks and their subsidiaries ate now pro* 
hibired from any Cuban dealings and from providing Dr Castro 
with dollars except under licence. The theory is that these financial 
restrictions will cramp both Cuban trade and Cuban subversive 
agents, both of which use dollars at present as a medium of inter¬ 
national exchange. In practice, however, the effect is likely to be 
mainly psychological, apart from having given the Cubans an 
excuse to seize the United States Embassy building in Havana. 

To halt travel to and from .Cuba the United States has long been 
making representations to Canada, Mexico, Spain and Great 
Britain* all of which maintain or permit air Hnks with the 
beleaguered island. Just this month Britain was asked publicly to 
stop allowing “ potential subversives ” to land on Grand Cayman 
Island, where they can transfer to other airlines and fan out over 
Latin America. But neither the British nor the others are ready 
to withdraw landing rights provided for in international aviation 
agreements. Meanwhile it is a source of embarrassment to Wash¬ 
ington that, while it is urging Latin Americans to avoid Cuba, 
about sixty young Americans, including nine Negroes,, are tasting 
its forbidden joys. This trip of. “ gullible students ” is causing irri¬ 
tation in Congress. Passports for Cuban travel are supposed to be 
specially validated, which, these were not, and the students have 
been warned that on their return they facodoss or suspension of 
their passports and possible 2 fines and imprisonment. In fact, under 
the,,existing law, which empowers the Secretary of State to put 
certain countries out of bounds, convictions, are hard to obtain. 
New regulations are peedfti if travel to Cuba is really to be 
extinguished. , > , 
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A Dying Art? 


F iascos like this week’s 
fight for the heavy-weight 
championship of the world harm 
professional boxing more than, 
did the deaths of five American 
fighters from injuries in the ring 
during the first few months of 
this year. these fatalities 
brought renewed efforts in many 
states to ban boxing, notably in 
New York, Pennsylvania fend 
California. But only in the last 
state did these efforts have the 
support of the Gtemor-*-once 
again Mr Browririsfced unpopu¬ 
larity for the sake of a human 
principle about which he felt 
strongly—and nowhere did they 
have any success. The chief argument .against a ban on boxing 
is that matches would ten be arranged illegally and without any 
supervision. 

Nor is any progress being made with Senator Kefauver’s attempt 
to bring boxings under federal control. It is of course subject to 
state regulation but this varies hi effcctearite. In many places, 
however, the rules are becoming moft stringent in the interests 
of safety although whether helmets and heavier gloves have in fact 
made the sport less injurious is a matter of argument. These and 
other safeguards certainly make it le$ft Attractive to many of its 
present-day supporters, particularly those who watch it on tele¬ 
vision. What they want, apparently* is a fast and violent fight 
ending in a knock-otii rather than a skilled display of the “ manly 
art.” On the other hand television has also brought the sport into 
the lives of many people for the first time—and some at least have 
been shocked by what they have seen. 

But the thousands of people who travelled to Nevada last week 
and paid heavily for their seats were more shocked when it took 
only just over two minutes for Mr Liston to knock out Mr 
Patterson—although there had never been any doubt about the 
outcome. There seems to be little more doubt about the outcome 
when Mr Liston defends his title against Mr Cassius Clay in the 
autumn. Mr Gay’s well-publicised personality may, however, 
make the match more entertaining. Presumably that is why there 
is talk of it bringing in as much as $7,000,000, an all-time record 
which may stand for ever. 



ordered a halt to distributions of Krebiozen. Frightened cancer 
patients—convinced that their lives depend on the controversial 
drug—picketed/te White House and Senator Douglas hd|dl highly 
emorictet hearlngs on their behalf. 

The beleaguer^ FDA explained that it simply wants to be 
sure that Krebiozen measures up to the stiff new checks on safety 
and effectiveness befotc authorising any further use of it. Prior 
to this summir se# drugs could be distributed to physicians on a 
limited basis te experimental use without such detailed official 
investigation oftheir past performance or future use. In this way 
Krebiozen reacted more than 4,200 sufferers from cancer over 
twelve years. Its Sponsors maintain that & more than half of these 
cases the drug either halted or actually reduced the malignancy. 
.The* American Medical Association, on the other fcftpd» has labelled 
it i*’ “ secret remedj^’ Unconvinced by this welter, claims and 
* countcrddaims, the FDA wants proof. And it finds it strange 
indeed that after so king a period of grace the makers ofKrebioZea 
are either unable, or unwilling, to provide the documented^ which 
the officials-require, the agency’s suspicions that all is not as it 
should be have been further aroused by indications that the manu¬ 
facturers have ordered iffire times as many ampules over the years 
as they could fill with ttye Krebiozen which they were repprted 
to have. The' FDA wants to know, if so, why. 

The reaction of the drug’s sponsors to ah this probing has been 
huffy rather than helpful. The Jugoslav inventor, Dt Durovic, 
was required to submit a comprdiensive plan for his investiga¬ 
tional distribution of Krebiozen in order to continue to send it 
over state lines. This he did only reluctantly and then withdrew 
the application. Now he has sought a court order against “ harass¬ 
ment ” by officials of the FDA apd has hinted darkly that he might 
take his discovery off to “ another ” country. He and his colleagues 
seem to be counting on their powerful friends in Congress and 
elsewhere, and the widespread compassion felt for the deprived 
cancer patients, to force the FDA so back down. 

i'. 

SHORTERNOTES 

The $32 million worth of Americas grain whose disappearance 
was announced last week was a loss to tfie Austrians, not to the 
United States. Not only is most of the grain thought to have been 
sold to West Germany by venal Austrian traders but the United 
States has also suspended temporarily the barter agreement under 
which the grain was dispatched. The United States, however, 
received full value for the grain in strategic materials. The barter 
programme involves the use of private middlemen and in spite of 
some tightening up—which has made it less popular with them— 
evidently it still offers scope for abuse. 


Medicine Men 

A merica’s official watchdog over the safety of medicines and 
cosmetics, the Food and Drug Administration, is finding 
the job of administering the tough new regulations which were 
rushed through Congress after the thalidomide scare last year 
a thankless one. Chafing under the volume of record-keeping 
required and the curbs on fanciful promotion imposed by the new 
rules, the drug companies have complained that die FDA is under¬ 
staffed, over-cautious and altogether too slow in approving their 
products. The American Medical Association has added insult 
to this injury by giving its blessing to a drug which has not yet 
been reviewed by the officials. And criticism of the new regime 
spilled over into the public arena this month when the agency 


If a war breaks out after August jth Americans will be able to 
receive government broadcasts on the regular frequencies of some 
1,200 radio stations with emergency licences instead of switching 
to two stand-by numbers on their dials. On that date CONELRAD 
(Control of Electromagnetic Radiation), the emergency system 
which has been in force, though never used, for eleven years, will 
be superseded by EBS (Emergency Broadcast System). 


The Senate has finally confirmed Mr Lindsay Almond, the 
former Governor of Virginia, as a judge of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. It failed to do so last year out of deference 
to Senator Byrd, who has never forgiven Mr Almond for not 
resisting to the bitter end the Supreme Court’s decision against 
racial segregation in the schools. ' But President Kennedy 
persisted and has won his point. 
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SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
directly with grain unloading and storage equipment, complete 
flour mills and animal feed plants, bulk handling and storage plants, 
and complete bread and biscuit making plant Incorporating the 
latest techniques of continuous dough production. In addition, the 
member companies of Simon Engineering offer a host of ancillary 
services to the food and allied Industries including building and 


civil engineering. 9team power plants, drive units, automatic pro* 
portioning systems, electrical Installations, storage bins, steel and 
aluminium spouting, foodors, conveyors, dischargers, mixers, sieves, 
grinders, automatic control equipment, laboratory equipment, 
research services, disinfestation and flying insect control equip* 
meat, effluent treatment plant and hydraulic platforms for over* 
head maintenance. 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 



MOCK PORT • JcNliUND • AND • SIMON MOUSE DOS EH SI REM IONDON Wl 


Henry Simon Ltd tefth other subsidiary 

Simon-Carves Ltd and associate companies 

Simon Handling Engineers Lid in Britain 

Simon-Vicars Ltd and at Amterdam, 

LodgaCottrell Ltd Bueno* Aires, Calcutta, 

Stmonacco Lid Dusseldorf. 

Turbine Gears Ltd Johannesburg. 

W. S. Barron Son Ltd Minneapolis,'Paris, 

Simon Engineering Dudley Ltd Milan , Sao Paulo, 

Slmon-Waldron Ltd Sydney, Toronto 

Huntington, HoVcrtein & Co. Ltd and Winnipeg. 
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Prime Minister in 




A s the parliamentary session draws to¬ 
wards its dose, the Tory party is still 
engaged in sclf-hypnotic speculation about 
the future leadership of the party. This 
could all be cut short were the Prime 
Minister to make some firm declaration 
about his future intentions when he meets 
the 1922 Committee on Thursday evening 
(after The Economist has gone to press), 
but on Thursday afternoon it did not look 
as if he would face a very revolutionary 
rabble there. The conventional thing to 
say is that a general consensus of opinion 
has now emerged—conveyed to the Prime 
Minister by the executive of the 1922 Com¬ 
mittee last week—that Tory MPs do tK>t 
want to be led inutile next election by 
Mr Macmillan ; but that they are content 
that he should go in his own time and not 
be hustled out. * *' 

By all accounts this message was con¬ 
veyed last week with the greatest tact and 
politeness, but the Prime Minister gave no 
indication of his reactions. If he continues 
to be Delphic, what can the 1922 Commit¬ 
tee do ? There is no record of its having 
staged a successful revolt against a reigning 
Prime Minister—the Neville Chamberlain 
episode was a national rather than a party 
crisis—and if it tried to do so the damage 
to the party would be incalculable. No 
evidence existed oil Thursday afternoon 
that it intended to take any such step : 
courage and boldness have not in the past 
been its outstanding characteristics. The 
initiative may therefore remain with the 
Prime Minister, even if he should now pro¬ 
ceed to make plain that he does not feel a 
tired old man whose time has run out, but 


considers himself as competent as ever to 
carry on the Queen’s government. 

If he does give some clearer hint of re¬ 
tirement, them jyill still remain the prob¬ 
lem of the succession. The majority of the 
parliamentary party would still like to see 
Mr Maudling succeed, but much of the 
enthusiasm which his name conjured up a 
few weeks back has evaporated; doubts 
about his suitability for the leadership are 
now growing. The dilemma of the party 
is that it wishes to have a younger man to 
appeal to the country and to provide a 
fresh image after twelve years of Tory rule 
—but it does not wish to be saddled with a 
leader who, whatever his immediate recom¬ 
mendations, might be quite the wrong man 
in the changed conditions of a few years’ 
time. Then the qualities of Mr Heath or 
Mr Macleod, both at present under a tem¬ 
porary cloud of failure, might bC much 
more what the party needed. A further 
complicating factor is that the party is not 
sure whether it is choosing a Prime 
Minister or a Leader of the Opposition. 
Can anyone imagine that Mr Maudling 
would make an inspiring Opposition 
leader ? Even Lord Hailsham, whose 
present intentions are as unknown as the 
Prime Minister’s, might have a greater 
appeal in that role. 

AH these points are strongly in favour 
of the interim choice of Mr Butler to 
succeed Mr Macmillan. He has the sup¬ 
port of the majority of the cabinet and is 
favoured by some MPs. If the party lost 
the election he could either make way for 
a younger man who would not be saddled 
with the odium of defeat, or undertake the 




task of iebuflduig the party as hfe did is 
the years after r#J5‘. The party in the 
country would not enthusiastic, but 
there is little doubt that if Wuld loyally 
acquiesce in the decision of ift betters. 
At this point an awful doubt occurs. 

Mr Bader have more appeal to fee Chantry 
than Mr Macmillan ? WJjat of the fihagjo 
of youth ? It would hardly : be supplied by 
the substitution of a man of sixty for bne 
of seventy. 

M eanwhile a parallel debate has'bees 
emerging on how the Tory leader 
should be chosen. In theory an electoral 
college exists—made up of tie parliamen¬ 
tary party, the Tory peers, the members of 
the National Executive and adopted Con¬ 
servative candidates; but in practice it has 
acted as a confirming body, accepting the 
choice handed down to if by the leaders 
of the party after soundings of opinion have 
been unofficially taken. Mr Humphry 
Berkeley has suggested that the electoral 
college, suitably reformed to give ti*e pre¬ 
dominant toice to the parliamentary party, 
should cease to be a grubber stamp tod be 
converted into an electoral reality. Lord 
Poole has also made the sybilline ptttexnent 
that the system of choosing die Tpry leader 
might some day need to be brought up to 
date. Two powerful arguments exist, against 
changing at this juncture from the present 
system. The first is that, however consti¬ 
tuted, an effective electoral college Would 
tend to strengthen the right as opposed to 
the progressive wing of the party. The 
other is that during an actual struggle for 
the leadership, instead of considering dis¬ 
passionately what was best for the party, 
the partisans would inevitably tehd to con¬ 
sider what sort of college would most 
favour a particular candidate. 

While Tories struggle on with their prob¬ 
lems, Labour continues to dose its ranks 
in preparation for the general election. The 
four hundred or so resolutions tabled for 
the annual conference at Scarborough con¬ 
tain little explosive materials Demands for 
nationalisation have : fallen away; and there 
are fewer than thirty resolutions on uni¬ 
lateralism—hot one tabled by a trade 
union, and therefore none redly important. 
Housing, land, education ktid the health 
service are the main themes chosen for the 
conference ; and op these all sections of 
the party can agree. Scarborough therefore 
looks like being a pre-election love feast 
instead of the Usual fierce dog fight between 
right and left; how very different from the 
Iasi time that Mr Wilson visited there. 
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Unhappy 

Holidays 



T he snobbish theory tbjf the British 
masses actually enjoy wedging them¬ 
selves together on the beaches in the short 
concentrated holiday period around August 
Bank Holiday receives a sharp knock in the 
Board of Trade’s white paper on staggered 
holidays (Cmnd a 105) and the accompany¬ 
ing Centra^ Office of Information survey of 
people’s motives in choosing a holiday 
period. Tip* economic and social argu¬ 
ments for spreading the holiday season far 
more evehly become still more urgent, when 
it is apparent that a large number of people 
are forced to choose the peak time against 
their will. Of the 1,600 people questioned 
in 1960, easily the biggest group—42 per 
cent—said that June was their ideal holiday 
month, yet only 16 per cent actually Went 
on holiday then* 


School Leavers 


S CHOOLS ell over Britain have broken up 
this week for the summer holidays. 
About 400,000 of the 8.5 minion school 
population will haye left school for good. 
Until now^ about three-fifths of all school 
leavers have left in the summer, the re¬ 
mainder being, divided fairly equally 
between Easter and Christmas. ' But under 
the new regulations* following the recom¬ 
mendations of the Crowther report, 
Christmas leaving for ttyf Ij-year-olds is 
abolished: children^reachmg their fifteenth 
birthday ^ in the ‘ months, September to 
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The chance of snatching an cxjrra day by 
including Bank Holiday itself was of sur¬ 
prisingly little importance to people who 
took their main holiday then—possibly 
because of another congesting influence, 
the strict weekend to weekend booking 
pattern of most hotels. Another commonly 
accepted influence, the timing of school 
holidays or examinations, was mentioned 
by only 14 per cent as their main reason 
for choosing particular dates, but the over¬ 
whelmingly important factor affecting 
choice, holiday arrangements at work, is 
often itself influenced at a corporate level 
by deliberate timing of annual holies to 
fit in with local schools. ■ ^ 

Where the educational system conkf'fndr 
should have the greatest single influence in 
helping people to take earlier\holidays is in 

_u£L_s -i. 
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January inclusive will be free to leave at 
Easter and the remainder at July. Thfe 
will mean that about 120,000 children will 
now leave next Easter instead of at 
Christmas and perhaps aether 8o,qoo 
would-be Easter leavers will have to 
remain at school until July 1964. 

The new regulations will require some 
readjustment on the part of employers. 
Ir is all to the good that the number of 
school leavers looking for jobs during Jan¬ 
uary and February when unemployment is 
at its worst, will be considerably reduced; 
but whether employers will be able to, copf 
with the spring bulge remains to be seen. 

This year there is a once-for-all effect, 
the change in regulations accounting fdr 
the greater part of the drop from last year 
of aoout 100,000 in the number of yojung 
boys and girls likely to be starting work 
during this year. Nevertheless in the next 
month or so, some 300,000 to 350^06 will 
be looking for jobs, and employers should 
note that there will be very tew new appli¬ 
cants until Easter. These ; has been a 
growing awareness of the importance of 
industrial training but, as the chart shows, 
two out of five hoys and nearly half the 
girls leaving school in 1962 went into jobs 
requiring little or no training. Moreover, 
the Minister of Labour, ill a parliamentary 
debate this week, expressed concern about 
the drop in apprenticeships this year, pgj> 
ticularly marked in the jlrst three months 
when only 22 per cent of school leavers 
obtained apprenticeships compared with 34 
per cent last year. Although unemploy¬ 
ment has fallen seasonally since the winter, 
there were 36,424 boys and girls out pf 
work in mid-July, 8,656 more than a year 
ago. Not a take-your-cboice picture for 
this week’s crop of young hopefuls. 


the tiffimg of the GCE: ; examinations; this 
has already been discussed with local 
authorities and examination boards in pre¬ 
paring the white paper, and the signs are 
hopeful for a necessary adjustment of the 
machine. If the exams were over in time 
to let schools in at least some districts 
break up in June a useful part of the 
necessary sbfft might be achieved. At the 
same time, #* the wh& pjflper suggests, a 
new summer bank holiday system would 
have to lie devised, drVprcing the national 
holiday from the movableidlst of/Whitsun 
to avoid J 4ny : possible clash with the 
examinatio^vperiod. ; The Would be a good 
opportunity, itoQg topush the August bank 
holiday further lnto the month so that the 
one-day hordes $£ hot coincide so exactly 
* mg peak tiMjgr formain holidays, 
‘t September** desired holiday 
„ an c*tensicmgffome school holidays 
qttbe far end, witha shorter break at 
/ uftg|wdd further ease the crush. The - 

trouble here is me Briton’s peculiar in¬ 
ability to get on with his own children for 
very long at one time ; any serious attempt 
to introduce something more like the ldng 
continental summer vacation would prob¬ 
ably mean setting up state holiday camps 
for children. 

The u&st serious bogey is still that most 
industrial firms, by no means always for 
inescapable technical reasons, close down 
completely for a fortnight a year instead of 
operating holidays on a rota basis. This 
would not be so tiresome} if the annual 
break was. npt so frequently timed for the 
July-August period-Hhe most common 
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reason for which, in the Ministry of 
Labour’s i960 survey, is given as “ local 
custom.” Yet very many employees, it 
seems, would welcome an escape from such 
customs. 

Strikingly outside the national pattern are 
the local patterns set by the north country 


T he Welwyn and Hatfield Hospital, 
which the Queen opehed on Monday 
is the first new general hospital to be built 
in one phase in England since the war. 
It now stands almost complete, with 120 
of its 315 beds already in occupation* its out¬ 
patients turning up, and its theatres, X-ray 
and other facilities in use. 

No sort of new hospital building is 
exactly thick on the ground. All through 
the fifties priority was given to houses and 
schools, but the hospitals have almost cer¬ 
tainly benefited from being low down in the 
building queue. Otherwise their authori¬ 
ties might have felt themselves bound to 
build new tuberculosis sanatoria, which 
would now be lying empty pn their hands; 
or they might have been tempted to expand 
the already huge mental hospitals. 

The Welwyn and Hatfield, for which 
first plans were begun as long as eight years 
ago, shows how quickly the planners can 
be overtaken by changes in medical prac¬ 
tice. No provision was originally made for 
psychiatric beds, because die treatment of 
mentally ill people in general hospitals, 
except on a small scale, was then hardly 
envisaged. Bur since the report of the Percy 
royal commission in 1957, hospital autho¬ 
rities have been planning to provide 
psychiatric beds in general hospitals. 
The Welwyn and Hatfield is thus eventually 
to have a psychiatric unit of 100 beds, with 
day hospital facilities, which will be built 
on the same site as the main hospital and 
connected with it. 

In two other respects the hospital, as 
planned, has been overtaken by events. The 
60 maternity beds,-though bearing the same 
ratio to the projected population (107,000) 
as was laid down in the national plan, will 
probably prove inadequate for a highly fer¬ 
tile new town. Secondly, there are only 
six pay beds for private patients. This 
surety underestimates the demand from 
such a prosperous, BUPA-covfcrcd, area, 


BRITAIN 

u Wakes Weeks ” in which the whole com¬ 
munity takes its main holiday at the same 
rime, often in early summer outside the 
national peak. The extension of this tb 
‘‘ town holidays n is becoming more and 
more common in the north riid~mi(flancS, 
and local authorities “ stagger ” on a group 


and Apre of thb'sfogle rooms may have to 
bb designated pay beds before the 
hospital Is much older. 

' It has been able to graft r ori a big 
psychiatric unit because* it has been built 
on a large rite on the edge Of the area it 
is to serve. But its comparative'remoteness 
gives it a somewhat institutional air, an 
effect enhanced by the yellow brick finish, 
the extensive grounds and the tall chimney 
of the boiler house, all too reminiscent of 
the Victorian infirmaries that are taking so 
long >to be replaced. Inside the hospital, 
however, the contrast is marked. ■' 

The traditional ward Unit in British hos¬ 
pitals has been the Open (Nightingale) 
type: a long ward with 10 or more beds 
placed at right angles to the walls, with the 
sister’s office and one or two ancillary rooms 
at the end. The advantage of this design 
is that the whole ward is>easy to.observe. 
Its disadvantages, ate noise and a lack of 


basis* thb|igh ttot ; witli a xfctiv |p adding 
the crowded rifason. , This ftum. tote 

r tionOf hPw^orgaofeed staggering 'ban 
and bn what basis. Left tolfcatee, 
and with the total number triring holidays 
growing cbnstah3y, \he outcome" may m 
rime be simply an extended crush. 


privacy.* Different w*rd designs are being 
trifcd obt aPthe newittspkais, the choke 
often being determined by the site. The 
Welwyn and Haefidd ttoff adopted*‘fihe'F- 
shape, with the , 

operating theatres, X-jtuy rOftWb labora¬ 
tories, and 90 on—on dif focrif flbffls m 1 fife 
mi oijhe T, «K»the mk|B 
arms. The general wards themWv^fgp- 
sist of six 4-bedded bays along the burnt 
wall, with the beds parallel to the 
a day room; and, afohg the otker WdMof 
the T’s arms, five single rootp8,-the nur$e> 
station, and service rooms. 1 * 1 * : 

Obviously, this •' * arrangement* i is mUch 
more pleasant for the patient, and it has 
enabled the hospital ,, * dispeqsc^. with 
“ amenity beds ” (for whfch people pay a 
small sum) on the grounds that all thtbedfc 
are of that standard. , Bqt it is. not of ifself 
economical of nutsliig-power 4 because' die 
beds cannot, all be supervised. frqip r the 
nurse’s statipn. Su$i skying of fftirsfcig 
time as Win be giittel wm bfri^y come 
from the close integration of the Wardsafid 
clinical departments and pjutiCu|arly ttd m 
the provision of a ichtraf depaitmetlt fok 
the sterifisatioii^nd fUpply 6f the" I^epafa- 
tionfs nebded in'the ’Wards. Moreover, the 
design;will enable the wards to be used 
intensively arid ^ffidently bemuse JiCycan 
accommodate p&tients of both sexes and 
because the neednig a lot! qf 

skilled nursing, 'cab' tie grouperi ,together. 
tri 1 shite of its pemfafteht air, the hospital 
should realise the essential function of 
being mainly a flexible frame, foir fctfvifoea, 
particularly complicated engineering ser¬ 
vices, which may alter overnight. 


The 

H-Shaped 
Gaol 


The first secure prison, for 
men to be built in Britain 
since 1912 is to open 
next week at Blundestott 

in Suffolk with the trmv- -------- . - 

far of preventive detainees from Chelmsford* Its features, which upQ. to adopted in 
other new prisons l are four 4 -stareyed cell blocks * each secure in itself, forming the 
uprights of an H , linked at ground floor level to the dining rooms and other communal 
rooms in the H*s par. Another striking contrast with the old-style prison is provided, 
by tfo 1 2 -foot fence, which replaces the traditional wall antf gatehouse, Up-to-date 
workshops will enable the prisoners to work d 40 -hour week; and they will be locked 
in' their cells only at night. But they will still have thefr chantber-pots. 



The 

T-Shaped 

Ward 
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A Triple Call for Action 


The Politics of Partnership s The 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Patrick Keatley. 

Penguin r (African Library). 527 pages. 
7s. 6d; 

The Aftitpn Patriots 

By MsTy Benson. 

Faber . 310 pages. 36s. 

South West Africa 
By Ruth First. 

Penguin (African Library). 269 pages. 5s. 

T he call for outside armed intervention 
in the affairs of southern Africa becomes 
louder with each new book on southern 
African affairs. The argument is always 
roughly the same: white men are oppress¬ 
ing black men; there is no way out short 
of violence ; it is the duty of outside powers 
to avofyl the violence' (and, incidentally, to 
acquire merit in the African and Asian 
capitals) by themselves taking steps to put 
down the oppressive white regimes. Duty ? 
The word is not tom out of the air. Those 
who cah for intervention, argue that the 
terrifying prospect before southern Africa 
today is at least partly the result of actions 
and decisions taken by outside powers 
(especially Britain) in the past. Britain’s 
involvement is more than merely historical 
—it extends to kinship* trade* heavy local 
investment and, in the case of Southern 
/ffireef political entanglement 

jpe. tnree, nis f$rnon oc 
—I-.-I __ the i^r^Bponsibillcsr. 

o7 So Victorian cen- 
u*^uabled Rhodes and his buccaneers to 
acquire, by British' default, early control 
overvast tract*: of central Africa. Colonial 
Office rule; wjtt never established The 
remit I* that today Britain has hotpdrexnili- 
^ Southern Rhodesia to 

to die Africans 

by dfth(tral'‘8e fa Alg^Sn^^ 

President Kennedy ir£ Mississippi: Britain 
must bite on the* bullet and send white 
troops fa tb confront white Southern 
Rhpdesian troops, fa support of his call, 
Mr Keatley claims that, half a century of 
British deference to white Rhodesians has 


kd to a state of affairs in which nothfag 
less than going fa ready to shoot will augice. 

The argument ia powerfully put. Affthe 
more pity, then, that Mr Keatley should 
teeth, to have avoided too much criticisfaof 
the African nationalists. For even if it were 
right th*t outsiders should gb thus far 
vo bring the African majority to power fa 
South Africa, itafcould not Deleft Unsaid 
that African txfirieians are themselves 
human and liable to grievous error, Mr 
Kcatley’s difficulty might have been that 
his is essentially a reporter's book. The his¬ 
torical section apart, his tone throughout is 
“ I was there." After 499 pages it is hard 
to escape the feeling mat the writer just 
could not bear to leave out any of the very 
interesting bits and pieces he found 
when he came to rummage through his 
voluminous notebooks. For all that, it is 
valuable and well presented. 

Mrs Benson, by contrast, is reasonably 
dear-eyed about Africans; she is also, thank 
goodness, more concise than Mr Keatley. 
Her useful new history of the African 
National Congress of South Africa (founded 
in 1912, banned half a cenfury later) reveals 
the pathetic optimism and the sometimes 
comic squabbling that weakens the' African 
leadership fa South Africa. She does not 
ignore tribalism and personal jealousies. Yet 
she does, fa the end, present a picture of 
brave, intelligent men fighting, non- 
violently, against overwhelming odds. 

Like Mr Keatley, she points to Britain's 
responsibility. Through the Act of Union 
the British Government (it was a Liberal 
government) betrayed the African people, 
Mr* Benson, and, she implies, the 
~ has been repeated on numerous 
i rince 1910. Her conclusion 
.differs from the bloodthirsty one reluctantly 
taken fjjr many of the leaders of the former 
African National Congress—she argues for 
** an end tov sales of British arms to South 
Africa, anti for a boycott of South African 
goods. “The alternative to this compara¬ 
tively peaceful application of force is to 
allow South Africa to disintegrate into 
inevitable racial chaos which ... could rock 
. fab entire Continent ” 
vQnd'pfabe where intervention is at least 
a f$ifa p6siibility is, of course, South West 
' ^Africa. Ruth First’s book i9 essentially a 
Workmanlike compendium of facts about 
this vast desen with its half-a-millioO blacks, 
73,000 whites, diamonds and apartheid, 
like the other two writers, She is a partisan 
against the whites 3 unlike them she is, to 
those who know her, also favourably 



inclined towards the small group of com¬ 
munists that have been active in the anti¬ 
apartheid struggle, fa her book, this 
sympathy does not obtrude overmuch. 

Miss First, too, argues for intervention; 
hfa, she pertinently points out, 14 In South 
West Africa an awareness is spreading 
ifahog Africans that the United Nations will 
act on5y ffa|jh6se who first act theihsclves:” 
)s this tirue ef all southern Africa ? And 
of idl possible interventionist forces ? 


The Fate of Intervention 

The Fate of Admiral Kolchak 

By Peter Fleming. 

Rupert Hart-Davis . 253 pages. 35s. 


The Transcaspian Episode, 1918-1919 

By C. H. Ellis. 

Hutchinson, 175 pages. 30s. 

F rom November, 1918, until January, 
1920, Admiral Kolchak was described, 
by his followers, as the 44 Supreme Ruler of 
all the Russias." His exalted but shadowy 
authority was first based on the Siberian 
settlement of Omsk; it was terminated 
some 500 miles farther east, at the hands 
of his executioners. Kolchak became a 
White dictator perhaps against his will; his 
associates and allies were forced on him, 
and he obviously had little liking for them. 
Yet he remained in office as long as he was 
allowed to; he was responsible for 
numerous crimes committed in the name 
of his government. Despite the author's 
sympathy for his integrity and his unques¬ 
tioning devotion to duty, Kolchak emerges 
as a cold, (fan and even irresponsible 
character. He carries all die sdgmata of 
a member of a ruling class that lost con¬ 
viction in its right to rule, and every vestige 
of delight fa the exercise of power. 

The decline of his authority coincided 
with the decline of the Allied policy of 
intervention in Russia. Kolchak’s night 
across Siberia with his mistress, in a second 
class carriage, followed by a long train 
carrying the state gold reserve, has an 
obvious: romantic appeal: its description 
will no doubt delight many of Mr Peter 
Fleming's readers. The author gives us 
some fascinating background details; there 
are certain topics—Ataman Semenov’s and 
General Janin's activities, for instance— 
with which Mr Fleming deals superbly. 
But- there is a ,certain thinness in the main 
theme of the book. On its .first hundred 
pages, Kolchak makes only an occasional 
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appearance, and even later the study con¬ 
tains frequent and long passages dealing 
with the background <jf die: civil afar ana 
of intervention. These subjects^have .bm 
recently examined, accurately and in detail, 
by Mr Footman and Mr Kennan—the 
present author makes good use of their find¬ 
ings. Apart from these studies, Mr Item¬ 
ing does not seem to be acquainted with the 
results of other pertinent historical research. 
He misinterprets the policy of the German 
government towards revolution id Russia 7 ; 
when he deals with the desertions from the 
Austro-Hungarian army, he is content to 
repeat old platitudes. 

Colonel Ellis’s rttidV'also deals with 
intervention in ;Ru 4 ml but with one of its 
least known aspects* Toe Transcaspian venr 
ture in 1918 and 1919, undertaken by 
British and British-Indian forces, Wat at 
first motivated by the same factors as the 
other Allied operations in Russia: the 
results of the collapse of the Tsarist army, 
the need to reestablish the front in the 
east and to prevent further German—in this 
case Turkish as well-—territorial gains. As 
elsewhere, the intervention turned into a 
struggle with the Bolsheviks, which drew 
the local political movements into the con¬ 
flict. But here, in Central Asia, British 
imperial interests were directly involved; 
the friction between Britain and Russia in 
this area had a century-long history behind 
it. Colonel Ellis commands an intimate 
knowledge of the place and of the period: 
he took part in the Transcaspian operations 
himself. He skilfully conveys all the com¬ 
plexity and some of the excitement of this 
half-forgotten episode. 


Britain in Europe 

Europe and America: The Future of 
the Atlantic Community . 

By George Lichtheim. 

Thames and Hudson . 272 pages. 25$. 

N ot la dolce vita but dolce far niente is 
the menace. One of the most dismal 
news items published by the British Press 
in June 1963 came from the Birmingham 
Rotary Club. The assembled Rotarians 
must surely have smiled for a moment, 
thinking they were being treated to a take¬ 
off of previous chancellors, when Mr Maud- 
ling told them that Ned’s four per cent 
growth target could be attained if only Bri¬ 
tain had the will, and if only management 
and unions could accept the need for ade¬ 
quate industrial training and education.... 
Simultaneously, the French authorities were 
planning die expansion* of the thousand 6r 
so government-operated apprenticeship and 
other vocational training centres in France 
in which about 250,000 youths and girls in 
their late teens are already following full¬ 
time three-year courses. 

It was yet another clue to why, in Mr 
Liehtheim’s words, “ Britain throughout [a] 
decade of general trade expansion managed 
to get the worst of both world^—price infla¬ 
tion plus relative stagnationeven though 


the terms of trade consistently favoured it 
(its imports costing teas, the vtlue of its 
exports rismg). Ms Lichtheiih is t Ifiberid 
of the :mo<ktn schod, ;Whk* prefect 
Monuet-stylc planning to lauserfaire and 
expects a democratic government tconsidet 
itself the embodiment of the. national- will 
and act accordingly rather than pass tbe 
buck, for inactivity ’ to “ management! and 
unions.” As Mr Maudling’s speech 
reminded us,. British governments have takdn 
a modestview of?thcir responsibilities these 
last few years; indeed; in the ecofionric and 
diplomatic fields surveyed by Mr UchthSim, 
they seem, on hit-showing, to have been 
almost pathologically Useless, reserving what 
little energy they*could muster for back¬ 
pedalling and mythmaking. 

Mr Lichtheim, who it the London corres¬ 
pondent of leading American liberal periodi¬ 
cals, has many shrewd, sensible things to 
say about British affairs and British relations 
with America, the Comtuoftweath and con¬ 
tinental Europe. Indeed, “ Britain and the 
New Europe*’ ought, one feels, to be the 
tide of this book, for Mr Lichtheim says 
litdc about America. His Chapters on 
European integration “ politics in the plan 
era,” and the new industrial society. are 
excellent On the other hand, his few 
references to France show him to be out of 
touch with that country. For example, he 
considers France an “unlikely place” for 
the development of “ technocratic tenden¬ 
cies ” whereas, given the ingrained respect 
of most Frenchmen for the bureaucratic 
hierarchy and central authority, and their 
ahiiparliamentarism and unfatniliarity with 
effective representative institutions at grass¬ 
roots level, no more fertile ground couji be 
imagined. These, however, are minor 
imperfections in a book which outlines 
crisply the essential political and economic 
issues facing Western Europe and Britain. 


Glowing Embers 

Britain Divided 

By K. W. Watkins. 

Thomas Nelson . 279 pages. 30s. 

The Civil War in Spain, 1936-1939 

Edited by Robert Payne. 

Seeker and Warburg. (History in the 
Making series.) 377 pages. 36s. 

T he sub-title of Dr Watkins’s book is 
“The Effect of the Spanish Qvil War 
on British Political Opinion.” The author 
starts by claiming that this war “created 
the deepest schism in .modem British his¬ 
tory, something which the passage of time 
has failed to dose a claim he does not 
manage to substantiate against the superior 
importance of the American, the Irish, and 
the Russian revolutions. Yet, through the 
haze of Dr Watkins’s often clumsy and 
sometimes ambiguous prose, the reader can 
discern a sizeable subject that deserves 
attention. 


The author sets out the sCfengthsTaffti 
horrors bf jif* m Spam, iherdybofor* Bid 
da ring the JUhdMt aaddesenbes Meftise of 
■ tfett ibtei pib&iMkl 

abrodttalta grt# Up* Heris*n analyse! 
in tuftJ dw itwitdrt tfe the ftrater df tttt 
British Goriservwive and life# fcaitfar A 
tbfetiesK aadtoows tar Itoth there 
bodies Wert ante. C rt Wcmti rt 

majority fbvcfcred toe rebel titife, puttf ht 
bustoere ietfem* ptiat 
widespread |lbdil^riw tw&Mi 

than anybody cared to rtmafoberiattf. A 
distinguished * Wight 

minonty in the. ttragNft# efetiwWi the 
Strategic perils -that Were fellow 

fromf Franco’s victory, and #rariWe.-ttp- 
ported- thfcrepuWic. 'TS* r libo«ft‘-'fiitt 
trades- union' majority alto tiiworiiedV'the 
republic, but tor quire tiiffereKrtaiirtifrt 
reasons of' proletariansolidarity tad <x 
pacific ideology. Withinthe British left, the 
communists organised a epilator 1 group that 
favoured much more active suppott'Mr the 
republic than TfinSpott HoiiSe Wptdd 
contemplate; 1 ■ 

here Dr Watkins bflngsout ]ai«jr most 
interestihg point., It is that Qte Cpnttarva,- 
tives* acquiescence ih non-ipt^fVcotlqtt, atid 
the reluctance of .the Lattour leader# ,to 
pass beyond proiiis resolutions of sym¬ 
pathy and protest, stemmed from a com¬ 
mon motive: an overriding fear of com¬ 
munism as the wont of aH evils. -Qua party 
was prepared, in effect, to back whatever 
side Stalin opposed; the other was chiefly 
concerned.,., lest Stalin’s minions should 
secure tqo lafge a lodgpoent in its own rinks. 
The, ‘communists, meanwhile, beavertd 
away, securing a strong, if temporary, hold 
on the sympathies of much British left-of- 
centre opinion. M It may be added here,” 
the author remarks in a vahiable aside, “ for 
those who seriously wish to try,and under¬ 
stand die development Of people such as 
Nunn May, Burgess, McLean, and others 
who have gained similar notoriety, the 
starting-point of their investigation 
should be the political conflicts of this 
period.” , \ 

A short, sharp passage of quotation from 
a security council sub-committee .report 
then expounds the substantial help franco 
gave Hitler and Mussolini .during the war; 
and a review of die postwar Labour govern* 
meat’s Spanish psiicy follows. This policy 
was still in- the author’s view- motivated 
by anti-communism above all, and though 
the “Labour Opposition,, as during toe 
days of tbe.Gvil war, speak* with a unified 
anti-Fascist voice ... if given-power again, 
the old divisions will once more leap 
to the surface;” There are' still some 
bigoted republican sympathisers’ Who 
wm not go to . Spain, even on , holiday, 
as long as General Franco win power; 
such smouldering resentments i-can. still 
be blown into flame; bycommunists deft 
enough to forget Hungary. The full force 
of these passions of toe thirties has not quite 
been caught by this book; but it throws 
interesting lighten the ^two-party system ” 
of parliamentary .government. 
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M r PAYNE’sis a surprisinply gpod book: 

jurpriwagly, because « opens rattier 
Stickily wi& five pages of obecufe, met* 
{Wood maps and • preface m wWcb Mr 
Payne seems robe suggesting dm the whole 
dung is eeaBy rather pointless since the 
Spanish ciyH war was essentially a squalid 
scuffle between " some thirty armed sects ” 
•bom which “ we shall never know the fuU 
story .. k .. nor exactly, what brougu k 
•boot.” Fortunately) Mr Fme is a better 
editor than editorialist, and h» book turns 
put to be a fascinating, at times moving, 
anthology of some of the best journalism of 

She nineteen-thirties. 

Its weakness, as history, ia that- * con¬ 
tains ax) much good journalism and not 
enough of the. zany outpourings of those 
cowagdly, heroic years. For example, only 
two dimesakns of the Guernica affair can 
be contained in eye-witness accounts of the 
Mrei bombing. The reader weds also to 
see something . of the reports of how 
Guernica was 1 * razed to the ground by the 
destructive fpry of the Reds ” which papers 
like the Osservatore Romano and Catholic 
Herald were printing—reports that were to 
lay a minefield of mis trust between liberals 
and Catholics that is only now being cleared. 
The worst scats of .the Spanish civil war 
were not caused by bombs. 


Aperitif for a Holiday 

Paris 

By Vincent Cronin. 320 pages. 

The South of Frmkce 
By Archibald Lyali. 288 pages. 

The Greek Islands 

By Ernie Bradford.' 288 pages. 

l - ' 

Collms. (Companion Guide series.) 25s. 
each. 

T his new series of guide books aims at 
combining information and anecdote, 
fact and feel. The idea, a,good one, is to 
allow professional writers, who know their 
region-to tike the reader on a discursive 
it i n erary , pausing over their own favour^ 
itre rather than the “star ’* sights, which 
may only get a passing mention. In Park, 
Mr Cronin leads' m Baedeker-wise on a 
series of walks that will delight the reader 
with often unusual detail or historical re¬ 
miniscence yet which are essentially for 
armchair reading; for someone discovering 
Paris, and making his own selection of its 
detail Baedeker itself or the Blue Guide 
will still be necessary. The policy of' the 
series is to classify restaurants according to 
price, the one thug that the passing tourist 
iwi usually manage himself, 

Mr LyulTs guide covers-tbe whole of the 
French'south coast with the inland country¬ 
side and towna of Provence and-Languedoc 
and could be a good baas for a buktog- 
iwth-a-d*sh-of-ooKure holiday. Again, tile 
style is fluent and the detail vivid. The 


Greek islands ‘are rather less easily covered 
by the rambling itinerant-method' unless, 
law Mr Bradford too usually risk them by 
yacht. He takes us round the Aegean in 
what is, certainly, the ideal way to get to 
know the islands, but few tourists achieve 
more dun catching the steamer and ttaying 
where they land, to that if they are thirsty 
for-knowledge they will want more, at any 
rate about tbS more important islands, than 
rids book provides. Crete is especially in¬ 
adequately dealt with—one may agree with 
Mr Bradford that Phacstos is very much 
to be preferred to Kmwsos, but be should 
have made some attempt to cope wkb the 
most famous archaeological site in the 
eastern Mediterranean. These books are no 
substitute for the standard guides,-but they 
make you itch to go. 


Paperback Selection 

Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this jourr^i ia recent weeks: 

Arts and Architednre 

The Principles qf Art. By R. G. CoUingr 
wood. 358 pages, 7s 6dL (Oxford.) An ABC 
or Music: A Short Practical Guide to the Basic 
Essentials of Rudiments, Harmony, and Form. 
By Imogen Hoht. 198 pages. 12s 6d. Oxford 
University Press. 

Wiltshire. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 578 pages. 
21s. {The Buildings of England Series.) 
Penguin. 

Biography i 

Ovtt Living Tradition; Seven Canadians (Ut 
series.) Edited by C. T. BUsdl. .15? pages. l^v. 
Toronto University Press. _ London: Oxford 
University Press. 

The Destruction or Lqiu> Raglan: A 
Tragedy of the Crimean War, 1854-$, By 
Chnstopher Hibbert.' 384 pages. 6s. (PeHcaft) 
Penguin. 

Economics and Economic History: 

Economic Survey, 1919-1939. By W. Arthur 
Lewis. 221 pages. 15s. (University.) A Short 
Economic History of Modern Japan. By G. 
C. Allen. 237 pages. 15s. (University.) Men 
and Umvin. '• 


Mathematical Analysis for Economists. By 
R. G. D. Allen. 563 pages. 20s. (Papermac,) 
Price Theory. By W. J. L. Ryan. 405 page*. 
16s. (Papermac.) Macmillan. 

Essays in Canadian Economic History. By 
Harold A. Innis. (Edited by . Mary Q. Innis.) 
424 pages. 24s. TkjE Fur Trade in Canada : 
An Introduction to Canadian Economic History. 
By Harold A. Innis. (Based on the Revised 
Edition prepared by S. D. Clark and W. T. 
Easterbrook.) 461 pages.. 16s. Toronto Uni¬ 
versity Press. London. Oxford University Press. 


On the History and Method of Economics r 
Selected Essays, By Frank H, Knight. 315 
£ages. 14s. (Phoenix.) University of Chicago 

fiOOMMK! . BACKWARDNESS AND ECONOMIC 
Growth: Studies ip the Theory of Economic 
Development. By. Harvey Leibetmein. 309 
pages. * 18s. (Science' Editions.) John Wiley. 


SXrttist Studies. Edited by Asa Briggs, 431 
es. 20s. (Papermac.y The Expansion of 
ZABBTHAN ENGLAND. BV A. L. RoWSC. 462 
pages. 25s. (Papomac.) THE Gaptoan Kates 
op France : Monarchy and Nation, 987-1328, 
By Robert Fawtier. (Translated by Lionel 
Butler and It J. AdAm.) 252 pages. 15s. 
(Papermac.) Macmillan. 
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England in tHh Reign or Charles II. Volumes 
IsndTL (2na edidpn0 to Davy,flag. 402 

8U5 - WsiTS'iv n& 

395-814. "By R St. L. B. MM; 3$?’$agfe*. 
7s. 6d. (Oxford). Oxford University Pfas; * 

The Story Of Nigeria, By Michael Crowder 
307 pages. 9s. 6di Pdber. 

The -Ancient, Explorers. By M. Cary and E. 
H. warmington. 319 pages. 5s. (Pelican.) 
Penguin. 

i , ’ ,. 


literature and Literary 

s 

Prefaces to Shakespeare, Vblume 1: Hamlet. 
347 pates. Prefaces to Shakespeare, Volume 
II : King Lear, Symbelme, Julius Caesar. 319 
pages. Prefaces to Shakespeare^ Volume,IJI : 

Labour’s Lost. Homeland Julies Thc’Mirdiwt 
U Venice; Othello. 3422 pages. ' All by Harley 
GranWlle-Barkpr. . (Introduced by M* St. Glare 
Byrne.) 6s, each. Batsford. , , 


Alexander* Pope* By Bonamy Dobtce. U2 
pages, 6s. (Oxford.) Heroic Song and Herok. 
Legend. By Jan Dc Varies., (Translated bv B- J- 
Timmer.) 278 pages. IDs. 6d. (Oxford.)" Janf 
Austen and Her Art. By Mary LasceSte*. 333 
pages. 6s. 6d. (Oxford.) Oxford University 
Press. 


Shelley : His Thought ' and Work; : By 
Desmond King-Hde. 397 pages. 21s. (Paper- 
mac.) Macmillan. , 


A Cotswold Village : or Country Life and 
Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Arthur Gibbs 
440- pages, 5s. John Murray. 


Modern Poetry from Africa. Edited bj 
Gerald’MOore and Ulli Berer. 192 page*-. 3s. 6 a. 
(African Library.) Penguin. 

Philosophy : 

THe methods of Ethics. (7th-edition.) By 
Henry Sidgwick. 564 pages. 18s. '(Papernific.') 
Philosophical Essays. By A. J. Ayer. 300 
pages. 12s. 6d. (Papermac.) Macmillan. 


Moral Man and Immoral Society : A Study 
in Ethics and Politics. By Reinhofd Niebuhr. 
309 pages. 13s. 6d. SCM Press. 


Politics and Political Theory t 
A Preface to Democratic Theory. By Robert 
A. Dahl. 160 pages, lte. 6d. (Phoenix.) 
Capitalism and .Freedom. By Milton Fried¬ 
man, assisted by Rose D. Friedman. 202 pages. 
10s. 6d. (Phoenix) The Political Com- 
MUNrtt : A Study of Anomie. By Sebastian de 
GrariA. 278 pages- 14s. (Phoenix.) Twe 
Political Philosophy of Hobbes; Its Bash 
aodjtg Genesis, By Leo Strauss. (Translated 
by Bfsa M. Sinclair.) 188 pages. 10s, 6d. 
(Phoenix.) 'UriWfrsity of ' Chicagb Press. 


Conflict . and Defense : A General- Theory 

S ' Kenneth E. Boulding. 358 pages. 15s. 

orchbopks.) The Ne.w Communist Mani¬ 
festo ; and Related Documents. (2nd edition.) 
Edited by Dan N. Jacob*. 250 pages. 15*. 
(Torchbooks.) Harper and Row. 


THE Politics of Education : A Study of the 
Politr&I Administration of the Public Schools. 
By J Frank MacKinnon, 195 pages. 16sl 
Toronto University press. London : Oxford 
University Press. 


Atomic Energy in the Communist Bloc: By 
G. A, Modelski. 226 pages. 17s. 6d. 
Melbourne University Press, London ; Oxford 
University Press. 


Anarchism r A' History oi 
and Movements. By George Woodcock. 480 
pages., 7s. 64. (Pelican) American Capi-t 
taUsm : The Concept, of Countervailing, Power. 
Bff. K. Galbraith. 222 pages. 4s. (Pelidm.) 
Penguin. 
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1.Calcutta in 1863, India was at the begin- 
: pin g of an industrial revolution. The 
foundations had been laid of the great 
tea, cotton and jute industries which were 
setting out on the.roads that were to taka 
them ttf f their present tmportant position 
in world trade. And at every stage toe Oxer* 
thert—io advise, to assist, to provide 
banking services. As a result, we have 
grown, too. In rids Centenary Year our 
organisation comprises 167 branches in 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Aden, Somalia, 
East Africa and the Rhodesias.' The 
reason for our growth ? You will find it 
in the unrivalled quality of our service. 



.\<V '* HSAO OFriCfi 

W BlStfQPSSATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
frfipboiiti U>Ndtm Wall 4040 


London Office$: ^^ Parliapmtt, St. S.W,i Telephone: Whitehall 146* 
13 St. James's Sq. S.W.i Telephone: Wllltehall 461 j 
Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar 



“We try to do more 
export trade-but, honestly, 
the paper! ” 

A fairly common heart-cry? Maybe—but NOT from 
Barclays customers. We've been dealing with 'Export 
Documents' in large quantities for very many years and 
they hold no terrors for us. We could certainly help you 
with yours. By the same token, we could advise you on 
overseas markets, and help you to decide on an agent. 
Questions of foreign exchange we naturally take in our 
stride—for after all, money Is our business. In fact, when 
your export picture starts to look decidedly over¬ 
exposed—go to Barclays—it'll save you a lot of trouble. 

Fontpn Branch** BRADFORD: 26 Klrkgate 

LONDON: LIVERPOOL: 

Chief Foreign Branch, ' , 3* ow Halt «trS*t 

1S8 Fenchurch Street,'IE.C.3 MANCHESTER:' 

We*t End Fereltfh BrSnch. $4 Portland Street 

1 PallMaHEeet, S*W»t SOUTHAMPTON: 

BIRMINGHAM: . Grpevenor House, 

61 UolmoreRow C.‘ i8/2cr6trtnberland Place 


Money is our business—throughout the world 



For Exports,, see' - -.'A;/ 
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Kennedy and World Markets 


P resident Kennedy’s tourniquet on the American pay¬ 
ments deficit has already been eased a couple of turns, 
and it does not need many turns in the wrong direction 
to make a tourniquet quite ineffective. Observers are com¬ 
paring this relaxation with the abortive budget of Canada’s 
luckless Mr Gordon. If this gibe goads the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration into making the new measures stick, then it is all to 
the good, for no matter how ineffective the equalisation tax is 
beginning to look, the intention was sensible. 

At the moment the American Administration gives every 
appearance of being in retreat. Having designed the equali¬ 
sation tax to be retrospective to July 18th, the day of the 
President’s address, the effective date was that same evening 
pushed back four weeks. Over the weekend Mr Louis 
Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada, hurried post¬ 
haste to Washington and in effect extricated Canada from 
the burden of the tax. On Tuesday of this week Japan gave 
every indication of wishing to follow the Canadian example, 
and Mr Dillon duly indicated that if this were so, then Japan 
would receive favourable consideration. 

The tax had many loopholes from the start, anyway: the 
exemption of Canada alone leaves a hole as big as a London 
bus, and few remain to share Mr Dillon’s apparently 
undiminished certainty about its likely effects on the New 
York capital market. On Tuesday the Secretary of the 
Treasury solemnly repeated to Congress the Administration’s 
original estimate that the proposed tax would reduce the rate 
of new security flotations in New York from their present 
annual rate of $i£ billion to a “ normal ” $500 to $600 million 
by 1965. This figuring must surely now be wide of the mark. 

Canada accounted for around 40 per cent of new foreign 
issues in New York between i960 and 1962 and in the first 
six months of this year has absorbed $590 million of new 
foreign issues totalling $880 million. Moreover, Canadians 
have been more sensitive to American interest rates than 
Europeans, who have tended to be forced onto the New York 
market for lack of suitable alternatives. Indeed this was 
precisely the point that Administration spokesmen were 
making privately last week when they prophesied that the 
tax proposal, as it then stood, would achieve much of its effect 
simply by keeping Canada out of New York. The only straw 
the Administration now has is the apparent promise made 
by the Canadian authorities to strive for a “ modest ” decline 
in their long-term rates in return for the American concession. 

The proposed tax’s effect on the trading of existing foreign 
shares by Americans, as distinct from its effect on the capital 
market, also remains unsure. A significant concession was 
made by the United States Treasury this week in exempting 
the Japan Fund, an American investment trust with large 
Japanese shareholdings, and this helped to encourage New 


York dealers in foreign securities to petition 'd)? Treasury 
for the exemption of trading in all foreign securities already 
outstanding. As it now stands die tax is proposed for all 
purchases of foreign securities ' new or outstanding made ’ by 
Americans from foreigners. Purchases of foreign seqiritie* 
by one American from another would not. be taxed, and die 
slow realisation that this narrows the market for foreign 
securities already in American hands has been one factor in 
this week’s recovery in foreign securities prices on Wall Street. 

O N this side of the Atlantic the reaction to President 
Kennedy’s “ July measures ” and the statement that the 
dollar was “ as good as gold ” has been minimal. A year ago 
this week President Kennedy said the same thing via Telstar 
with immediate effect—the dollar strengthened In every Euro¬ 
pean centre. This time, with the exception of the Canadian 
dollar, the President’s words were shrugged off by the foreign 
exchange markets and the dollar remained on the floor in a 
number of continental centres. In London sterling was more 
or less unmarked. The foreign exchange market’s own brand 
of logic argued that the very need to, introduce emergency 
measures to protect the dollar was proof enough that it was 
not as good as gold. A number of dealers, though, were 
prepared to admit that the measures amounted to a notice 
that the United States was going to control its deficit dome hell 
or high water—and that if these measures failed, there were 
probably more hurtful ones in the bag that would be used. 

One major component in the American outflow of short¬ 
term capital is the drain into the Euro-dollar market, and 
dealers in this commodity are watching the American com¬ 
mercial banks’ time deposit rates, now free to rise to 4 per 
cent, rather than the President’s more dramatic measures. 
The general feeling in London is that this drain will not be 
reversed since credit is so easy in the United States that the 
banks will not take their rates to these maxima; and that even 
if they did, the Euro-dollar market would probably match any 
rise. 

Europe’s exclusion from the New York capital market 
will probably mean an increase in the sort of short-term 
financing provided so well by the Euro-dollar. The Italian 
capital market has still not entirely digested the nationalisa¬ 
tion of electricity, and the Euro-dollar continues to provide 
part of the finance. Indeed it is possible that the American 
measures will stimulate more Euro-dollar loans in the London 
market on the lines of the recent Belgian and the Italian 
Autostrada issues. And while such loans have no direct effect 
on the American balance of payments they channel increasing 
amounts of dollars into the hands of the European central 
banks and stimulate a market that the United States Treasury 
is viewing with increasing disfavour. 
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London rented trmh lesf tJyin ^Qm qlher stgqk i^rfets a&qss t^ worM^p Mr,Ke¬ 
nedy’s attempt to fuketyiMericari portfolio imjpfrnetti^t foreign 'jecunties nme faenme. 
There teas sotfft small *§ect Rponithe price f^JSpericm favouia 0 sttth as ®» 7 tp&Xo||p, 
Unilever and UMlpbut British pares havit’not beer&such^pvouritei with pie ,. 0 nenfkn 
investor this yep OS thoys or other hour ip, so the reacfpn was nerjl mo# indpd. %-■ =; 

On Weil Street itself, however, arid in a number of countries ’where American investment 
of one kind or another pays a much more important part than in London, reactions to 
President Kennedy's moves were more marked: 


WALL STREET The 271 foreign 

1 11 .. security issues 

listed on the New York stock exchange 
shed an estimated -five' per cent - of 
their 7.8 billion dollar market value 
in the first,nation to. President Ken* 
ned/s proposed interest equalisation 
tax last week. But this week prices 
beghtt tb ct e ep up again, pardy because of 
growing hopes that the concessions already 
made in the proposed tax may be the lead 
for others. Royal Dutch Shell, one of the 
most active of all stocks traded on the 
exchange, closed on Wednesday at 46J, 
having recovered in two trading sessions l 
of the 2$ by which It declined late last 
week. Unilever Ltd., which dropped ti to 
22} on the first news of the tax proposal, 
closed at 22J on Wednesday and Hudson's 
Bay Company, down one point to 50 last 
week, closed at 5b} on Wednesday. 

Among the bonds there were fewer 
recoveries, possibly because foreigners own 
a greater proportion of these than they do 
of the foreign stocks listed jin. Wall Street. 
Amsterdam, jJ f s 1973 dosed at 102, down 
ij for the week, Australia, yj’s 1978 had 
crept up a quarter to 98L This somewhat 
indecisive pattern reflects the uncertainty of 
American brokers, and investors. While 
waiting for a Treasury reaction to a petition 
for die exemption of purchases of outstand¬ 
ing securities . most New York brokers 
specialising in’ foreign: shares have sus¬ 
pended further purchases abroad. This 
narrowing of the market here may have 
played a limited role in this week’s partial 
recovery of foreign share prices on Wall 
Sheet. 

But prices on the market as a whole con¬ 
tinued to deciiqe over the week. lo spite• 
of a three point .recovery on Wednesday) 
the Dow Jones industrial average dosing at 
690.88 was down nine points on the week. 


MONTREAL President Kennedy’s 

. . ■ proposals, for 

strengthening tbe United States balance of 
payments bad only one impact on .Canada, 
and it was shattering. The proposed tax 
on American purchase of Canadian securi¬ 
ties was regarded as almost a trump erf 
doom. Canadian stocks fell throughout last 
Thursday god Friday k* a break as sharp 
as that of. May, 1962, white American 
brokers successfully pushed United States 
securities on to nervous investort. Trading 
in Canadian bonds came <0 a virtual halt. 
The Canadian dollar dropped more than 


" half a point, in. anise of heavy support by 
the Bank of Chnadai which-Was behaved to 
have spent million from the reserves. 

The ptfiabipal reason for despair was the 
proposal for die graded tax, Tbe effect of 
this was seen as being a sharp increase in 
all Canadian interest rates, with correspond¬ 
ingly tight money, which would upset all 
hope of expansionist policies. 

Washington reacted sympathetically and 
very promptly to urgent Canadian repre¬ 
sentations, The United States Treasury 
promised that the draft legislation to be 
submitted to Congress will include presi¬ 
dential powers to exempt new issues of 
Canadian bonds. The tax will still apply 
to outstanding securities, whether stocks or 
bonds, except for direct investment in Cana¬ 
dian companies ten per cent owned in the 
United States. 

Sunday’s statement brought immediate 
relief to the Ganadian markets which 
quickly recovered to near pre-Thursday 
levels, and both Prime Minister Pearson and 
Finance Minister Gordon made fairly light 
of the one highly significant condition that 
is atifi attached <0 the President’s power to 
grant exemptions, If Congress accepts the 
administration proposal—which is still oon- 
jsktered doubtful here—tbe President would 
haye “flexibility to permit tax-free pur¬ 
chases of new issues needed to maintain the 
unimpeded flow of tirade and payments’ 1 
between Canada and the United States. 
Such purchases, however, might be “ either 
unlimited or limited in amount.” Canadian 
Ministers are expressing confidence that 
new issues of Canadian bonds wfll be 
virtually unlimited. 

Buc some sceptics remain. Some are 
fearful that either Washington or Ottowa 
may, before long, have to select the 
borrowers who may go to New York. 
Others foresee, with some satisfaction, a 
possible joint control by the two govern¬ 
ments, which might check what successive 
Finance Ministers have called “ an excessive 
inflow of capital.” 


FRANKFURT German stock mar- 
■ ■ ■■■ kets have reacted to 
the shock of President Kennedy’s balance 
of payments message less sharply than had 
at first been feared. Although price reduc¬ 
tions on a broad front were not altogether 
avoided, the volume of selling was, not too 
heavy and by Wednesday’s close markets 
were recovering. 

In the long term, howevfer, the American 
equalisation tax ccfuld have a more strongly 
depressive? effect on the .stock market,, and 


particularly; the bdnj} market. Barber thto 
year* the latter had been in firm form, helped 
by brisk purchases from abroad, and par¬ 
ticularly from the United States; Btty hi 
recent weeks bond prices have fallen back, 
so that for th* first tin* in 4 considerable 
period the Capital Market Commission, 
which regulates issue transactions, had to. 
recommend a restriction of loan issues in 
order to preserve the current capital market 
interest rate of d per cent. It is con¬ 
sidered likely that this latent weakness will 
be re-emphasised if American buyers are 
excluded in the future. 

For the German banks short term invest¬ 
ments in New York have—for the first 
time in years—re-entered the realm of 
possibility since interest rates there have 
been increased. New York Treasury bills 
now yield about J per cent nu>re than that 
of comparable German bills. However, the 
greater part of German money exports wfll 
probably continue, for the time being, to 
go to the Euro-Dollar market, which affords 
even higher yields. 


TOKYO Stock market reactions in 

. .. i» Tokyo to President Ken- : 

nedy*s tax proposals were sharper than in 
most other bourses, both in the immediate 
fall in share prices and in their later 
recovery. By Saturday's close the Dow 
Jones Average had fallen In two days’ 
trading to 1,390.99, a fall of 123.32 points 
or just over 8 per cent. These were the 
sharpest falls in the past year and selling 
St times reached near panic proportions. 
The tax announcement came at a psycho¬ 
logically bad moment for Japanese investors, 
for It waa growing American interest in 
Japanese securities that seemed to offer the 
best prospects of a recovery in share prices. 
Even before the tax proposals there had 
been a marked falling away in foreign buy¬ 
ing of Japanese stocks, from s record $14.6 
million in May to $11.5 million in June. 

Such was the weight of selling that both 
, Mr Kskuca Tanaka, the finance minister, 
and the president of the stock exchange had 
both Issued statements calling for calm. The 
finance minister went former and asked 
insurance companies to start buying on the 
stock exchange; twelve leading Tokyo 
banks were awed to increase by naif their 
loans to Japan SecuTities Corporation which 
Supplies credit for margin trading. 

These moves had the desired effect of 
steadying the market and'have probably 
removed, the risk of.a, further sharp break 
in the Tokyo market ..By .Wednesday's 
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close g*: Oow Jones *veipge had recovered 
to 1450.03. - Meanwhile, however, Japan 
seems likely''.to’folfew Canada in .a,$kuSf ; fqr 
similar Concessions on the proposed- npt, 
and stems certain M sympathetic considera¬ 
tion in Washington; ' It sedmt that Japan 
V«ll now look also to Europe to meet a part 
of its. huge appetite for capital which until 
now has been largely satisfied.by the United 
States. This adds importance to next 
week’s European visit of the vice minister 
of- finance, Mr Shimchi. Ishino.' Bur it 
remains to be seep whether Japan will be 
able to borrow in Europe -(apart, of 
course,' from Switzerland) cheaper than 
in the United States, even sifter taxing 
account of the expected one per cent 
surcharge. 


BRITAIN 

SYDNEY : Ausdilkn slock nrirkets 

- . . 1 * j . ■ u > m mirhcftby the 

$ews that President Kenedy -hasj proposed 
a 15 per cei# tax on foreign stock. ., Ameri¬ 
can investment in Australia^, iiitlustry has 
been rising so fast that in (#62-63 *t topped 
British investment with, more than half the 
total estimated at over £Aioo million. But 
k takes the form of ^direct investment in 
American-owned subsidiaries, and these 
would not bapenaJfeed under the v Presi¬ 
dent’s plan. Inert is little portfolio invest¬ 
ment except:m Broken Hill'Proprietary, 
which accordingly was the only stock to 
react significandy. 

The speech has been taken as a hint that 
some local capital should be employed in 


m 

AmerieanKtmirdled emerprisesi k ie kefifc 
that this should: come up past when this has 
feecofluh a. hot political isiue in Atiiftralia. 
Opposition leaders haverecentlybeen 
joined by the Deputy PrimeMinister and 
Minister of Trade John MdBwan, who 
would like to direct overseas capital* into 
channels of his choosing, in urgiag die need 
for Australian equity in suchenterpmes. 

Kennedy’s proposal* also'©strict Austra- 
liaVability to raise loans in' New, York at 
modest rates of iprerefet. This had become 
the major sotmjeid; Australian overseas 
borrowing providing Im y*# *bou* £A4* 
million. However* the Joan home 

has been embarrassingly gpqdi fa thtrejs 
no prdbletn of raising’ttiditey, and the 
retervefe are high at^A^fTOilHorll^ 1 


New Industries for Old? 


T he idea that as more and more countries become indus¬ 
trialised, and make for themselves more and more things 
that they used to buy from abroad, the already developed 
industrial exporters might lose their traditional overseas 
markets for manufactured'goods has a .distinguished ancestry 
—Torrens in 1821; and in one fotm or another it has attracted 
distinguished minds since—for example, Keynes and Robert¬ 
son in the thirties. But immediately after the'second world 
war the League of Nations published the first empirical study 
of the question*, by the late Folke Hilgerdt—tvho decided, 
from a necessarily limited revievt of the statistics from 1870 
onwards to 1938, that it simply did riot happen. Hilgerdt 
held that the development of local manufacture, by raising 
labour productivity, stimulated primary production in un¬ 
developed economies and hence their ability to export, increas¬ 
ing rather than encroaching upon their import^ of manufac¬ 
tures ; and that it was the collapse of multilateral trade in the 
thirties, rather than import-substitution or the competition 
of younger industrial countries, that had handicapped older 
exporters such as Britain in adapting themselves to hold their 
shares of world trade. Since the early fifties, his view has 
been powerfully vindicated in international practice; a rapid 
rate in industrial growth and a faster rate of increase in trade 
between industrial economies than at any time since the turn 
of the century have made most governments and economists 
conclude that industrialisation of the primary producing 
countries helps thfe older industrial eebnomies too. 

Hilgerdt’s evidence, however, had been limited. Many 
industrialising countries during the fifties doubted his assump¬ 
tion that the process leads to increased exports which could 
then finance higher imports, since they found lack of foreign 
exchange a sizeable handicap to buying “ developmental 
imports.” And in the one, oldest, industrial exporting country 
about which Hilgerdt himself expressed some misgivings on 
this general score, the Board of Trade was concerned about 
the future effects that industrialisation in its overseas primary- 
producing mafkefs might have on the character of Britain’s 
export trade, which it seemed already to have modified. 
Thk was qae origin of Mr Alfred Maizels’s new, much more 
elaborate statistical study of the same broad subject, published 

* Industrialisation and Foreign Trade. Folke Hilgerdt. League of 1 
Nations, J194$. 


this weekf ; the study took about five years* though? by 
elaborate “pre-planning ” the book ha? been published within 
little more than six months of his completing the manuscript. 

Much time and. expertise would be. required fo assess with 
any competence the enormous statistical laboum tb^t } lie 
hidden “ beneath this book (though 'ohe^^ub.,o$ > '^e 
iceberg that shows is ponderous epough uJuitselO* These 
involved the construction first of “ trade network ” tal>u^riop% 
based on a detailed subdivision of exports of manufactures 
frpm the main industrial countries by commodity grpupipgs 
and by countries of destination* for selected years, of good 
trade between 1899 and 1959 ; and secondly* estimates of the 
values of gross domestic product, net output of manufactures, 
and consumption^ free of duplication, of non-food manufac¬ 
tures for the countries included, in the trade network tables. 
Upon theSe new series (using "multi-factor regression tech¬ 
niques ”) Mr Maizels has based ah analysis of the.main trends, 
and the various measurable influences at work. No review 
of his figuring can be attempted here ; what follows is a 
summary, necessarily too black and white, of his broad con¬ 
clusions. 


I N effect, though notin detail,. Mr Maizels'S analysis accords 
both with Hilgerdt’s classic study and with the common 
experience of international trading in the fifties. Industrialisa¬ 
tion of any economy, he concludes, increases real income per 
head, and increases a good deal faster its demand for manu¬ 
factured goods per head* It does also bring about a fall in 
the import-content of consumption of manufactured goods, 
at least up to a fairly mature level of industrialisation (though 
this “ import-substitution ” proceeds at a slower rate than the 
development of local manufacturing production). Taking the 
actual fates at which these changes in both directions have 
occurred in industrialised and semi-industrialised countries 
in the past, one can trace the kind of net effect that occurs: 

A 10 per cent increase in real income per head in a country is 
accompanied by an increase of 15-20 per cent in consumption 
of manufactured goods per head. 

'f Industrial Growth ai^d World Trade*. Alfred Maizels. National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. Cambridge University Press. 
563 page. 1 ). 75*. . 
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. The corresponding rise in the production 
, of manufactures per head would result 
in a fall in the import-content of manu¬ 
factured supplies by some 6-9 per cent 
from its inidid level, the rate of import- 
substitution being thus much less than 
that of the rise in consumption of 
manufactures. 

The resultant net effect of the 10 per cent 
rise in rod income per head would 
therefore be an increase of 4-8 per cent 
in the volume of imports of manufac¬ 
tures per head of population. 

So long as ratios of this kind hold between 
the different and conflicting influences, 
import-substitution need cause no major 
fears for the established industrialised exporters. 

Mr Maizels does not simply extrapolate all these rates of 
change, with their comfortable net results, into the forecasts 
that he builds upon his new series for world trade in manu¬ 
factures up to the mid-seventies. For example, he assumes 
that the actual rise in the import-content of manufactures 
in the industrialised countries, which caused these countries 
to account for the greater part of the growth in world trade 
in manufactures during the last decade, may have been largely 
a recovery to a “normal’ 1 import-content for most such 
countries, after the depressed thirties and the restricted forties 
which produces a wide range of possibilities of how this 
“import-content” may develop in the sixties, as shown in 
the small chart above. 

Nevertheless, his forecasts are of rapid growth in world 
trade in manufactures—particularly between the already 
industrialised countries. Imports of manufactures by these 
countries—in effect, their intra-trade—might, he thinks, rise 
by 100-103 per cent over the 1959 level by 1975, presuming 
real income per head in these economies were to grow by 
3 per cent per annum (and the rise in trade by 197$ could 
reach 150 per cent on certain assumptions). For the primary- 
producing countries, if real incomes per head were to rise by 
2 per cent annually, the volume of imports of manufactures 
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could rise by 25-75 per cent over the 1959 
level for the semi-industrialised countries 
and by 50-90 per cent for the. non-indus¬ 
trial economies. Putting these assumptions 
together, world trade in 1970-75 might 
be about double the 1959 level, and total 
real income in the industrial countries 
about 70 per cent up. 

These broad conclusions therefore on 
balance endorse and project the optimism 
of Hilgerdt in 1945. But the Maizels 
analysis throws up certain provisos to this 
optimism: one general and international; 
and another of particular significance in 
a study that began as an assessment of factors influencing 
and likely to go on influencing British trade. 

Take the proviso for Britain first: it rests on a closer 
analysis of the elements in this country’s trading experience 
that were already disquieting Hilgerdt in his earlier study. 
In looking at the changing shares in world trade in manu¬ 
factures of the main industrial exporters since the turn of 
the century, Mr Maizels attempts to separate the effects of 
“import-substitution” in their customer countries from 
changes in the competitive power of the different exporters. 
(Price is one essential element in this competitive power; 
but there are others, and in general there seems to have been 
a close general relationshp between the relative growth rates 
of the different industrial economies and their competitiveness 
in world trade.) 

On these long runs of figures, it is Britain that has been 
easily the main loser from import-substitution in the develop¬ 
ing countries to which it traditionally exports. Semi-indus¬ 
trial markets were more important to Britain than to other 
exporters; and the degree of substitution against British 
exports as industry developed there was much greater too, 

“ Over the period as a whole,” says Mr Maizels, “ this un¬ 
doubtedly has had on important depressing influence on 
[growth in] the British economy.” Before the second world 
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Taking the long-term view, the movement in the volume of world trade seems to 
have been closely related to that in world output (Chart i). But divergencies have 
occurred since the first world war. Trading and currency restrictions depressed the 
level of trade in the 1930s, while, in the 


1950s, for the first time this century, 
growth in trade outstripped that in 
output. 


Change* in the volume of manufac* 
tured export* from certain industrial 
Countries 1913-1959. 


Substitution of home-produced goods 
for imports has hit more hardly at the 
exports of some industrial countries than 
others (Chart a). Since 1913, in industrial 
markets, France and Germany have 
suffered most from this effect, but in semi- 
industrial markets Britain has been easily 
the main loser. Moreover, in both groups 
of markets, Britain experienced the greatest 
loss in competitiveness—i.e., in the market 
share of total imports. The effect of the 
third influence on exports—Che expansion 
in consumption of manufactures in each 
market—is not charted; between 1913 and 
1959 this more than offset the loss caused by 
import-substitution. 
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To*! oS MARKETS MARKETS 

I955prictt OTHER 

9.0 WESTERN 
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war, Mr Maizels identifiei the development of Indian textiles as ■ 
the biggest single influence here; since the war, industrialisation 
in Australia.' This hdivy losi ihrough industrialraatiou,'ifl it$ 
main markets is inter-related, no doubt, with weakening in 
its competitive power, But whatever^ explanation; Britain 
did also suffer, between 1913 and 1959, a significant decline 
in its competitive share in exports to the markets analysed id 
this study’s trade networks. ■ 

There is no need for fresh homilies'about the importance of 
improving that competitive position by .continuous adaptation, 
of Britain’s export industries and by a faster general rate of 
economic growth., For indeed the other depressive dement, 
according to Mr Maizels, cannot be hoped to fade aw£y in ' 
future: “ The effect on British exports of import-stibstitudbn 
as the primary-pifbducing countries industrialise will probably 
continue to be disproportionately high....” To some degree, 
therefore, his optimistic conclusion that the industrial nations 
benefit rather than suffer from the industrialisation of their 
primary-producing customers leaves Britain as a partial excep¬ 
tion. 


T he second proviso of this study, which arises from its 
forecasts to 1970-75, is the question, familiar but as yet 
hardly faced anywhere, of how the poorer countries are going 
to pay for even as much growth as they seem likely to manage, 
during a period while the rich go on getting richer. Mr 
Maizels reckons that their exports of primary produce (other 
than oil) are unlikely to rise more than two-thirds as fast as the 
total real incomes of the industrial countries. On that basis, 
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which it probably optimistic, the net capital inflow into-dm 
primary-producing countries might heed to riseftotn the tevfcl 
. of some $7 bfllion a year in the.|>te fg^ew to iibout $*3bHHbn 
a year ip 1970$*. For, the r#te of pftik jui'jetd ihcot^Jfr 
head in, these poorer countries^ rweb 3 per cent per. year, the. 
. capital inflow *ould need to be ^t8 billion * year, by then, 

- Three kinds of policy in : me industrial' countries, Mt 
■ Mai2els suggeats/might contribute to n^etoigp^uf g£p hr $e 
balapce ojf payments of p^er.^qw^ 
advice has the unusual, qu^ty of.being quanttafiy*. Iftb* 
industrial countries could raise their own growi. to, say 4Hy 
per cept per head per annum, the 

of primary, pfodiice would bridge about hidf thi$'l^tyxnefmi gjjtp 
of its jtrdcktcew (so long as jhek, qwn growth oncqpw 
per head did not exceeds per .cent annuaUyj. v^t^poUriad. 
consequences of' narrowing the payments .gap .by widening: 
the incomes gap do not sound too comfortable. An djbrioim 
alternative sfppfqach would'be toincreato tljeflow of cijjjtd 
to the poorer countries-—say from about oaepercent Of 'flto- 
industnalised countries’ national product to ii per cent,. But 
by then interest payments on the total foreign capital hnfest* 
ment in these countries would begin to threaten their balances 
of payments on current account—which might jtefilhm.oAOme 
concerted effort, possibly of an international character . . . 
to minimise the future burden of .interest charges on toe less- 
developed countries.” The third approach, which in a sensible 
world would be the simplest—and also by Mr Maizels’s figur¬ 
ing might be slightly more effective than the otber two—ought 
be for the industrial countries of the world to, buy more food 
from the primary producers by relaxing their own protection 
of rich industrialised farmers: 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Is Unemployment Falling? 


J uly is the month when unemployment 
in Britain is usually at its lowest. This 
month’s count, therefore, was expected 
to be better than June’s. But, again, for the 
fourth successive month, the drop in the 
figures was larger than normal, according 
to the Ministry of Labour’s calculations. 
Leaving aside school-leavers and the 
temporary stopped, the number wholly 
unemployed fell between June ioth and 
July 15th by 30,000, compared with the 
usual 15,000, to a level below that of any 
month since last October, if seasonal 
factors are discounted in this way. 

The rate of improvement, however, has 
slowed up: 1 Moreover, it nay have been 
less marked than the Ministry’s figures sug¬ 
gest. The Ministry’s seasonal corrections 
are taken as a deviation in absolute numbers 
rather than, as a percentage ratio, which 


means that the correction for any one month 
is the same irrespective of the level of 
unemployment. On the other hand, correc¬ 
tion by the alternative percentage method, 


REGIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
FOR MEN 


London and South-Eastern 

1*3 

l& 

3 

1*4 

Eastarn and Southern.... 

1-4 

4 

1-4 

South Western. 

1-9 

6 

1*7 

Midlands.. 

Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Nbrth Western. 

2*6 

6 

7 

2 6 

1-7 

1*9 

30 

Northern .. 

2 1 

3 6 

4*5 

Scotland . ..... 

3 6 

3*9 

4*9. 

W^les,..... 

3 5 

2*8 

2 ? 

TOTAL—Greet Britain 

2*0 

21 

2-3 


Earlier classification: Midlands. 1-7; North 
Midlands, 15; East and Watt Hidings. 2 0. 


used by the OECD statisticians, grows as 
unemployment rises and shrinks as it falls. 
The OECD series of seasonally adjusted 
unemployment, for the United Kingdom 
rather than Britain, showed little further 
improvement between April and June, when 
the figure was ( still higher than last Decem¬ 
ber, and will probably not show as much 



-/£ excluding schoolbQV*rs as mhos Hmpdrarity stopped 
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htew cm June and July aa the Ministry of 
Labour’s, ft could be that tb» difference 
between the,, two. methods trill. rather 
crucially affect the government’s public 
lebtuxu reg ardi ng these figures during the 
mat of die year. One method might leave 
die seasonally cocrocted level of unemploy¬ 
ment diout .flat from now on ; the other 
could show a slight, but steady, she. 

. Since seasonal correction £ getting more 
s uspect. It Is as well to look at die straight 
figures. Altogether, there were 449,219 
persons counted as our of work on July 
15th, representing 2,0 per cent of the 
labour force. This was a higher July. ngurc 
than in any of the last ten years, when the 
range was from 185,000 m 1955 to 412,000 
in 1958 and the average 292,000. Com¬ 
pared with this latter average, there were 
132,090 more men out of work this July, 
but only 25,000 more women. In all. 
regions, unemployment has dropped sea¬ 
sonally since June but is higher than a year 
ago, although' only fractionally in the 
southern anas of England. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Dragging Along 

I s ttjere qq way out of (be machine tool 
industry’s present predicament? The 
figures for orders and production so far 
this year show only the faintest sign of 
improvement and manufacturers see no 
prospect of better conditions. New orders 
in April were, at £7.4 million, 22 per cent 
down on the same month in 1962. 
Deliveries outpaced orders by £1.2 million, 
so that fhe order book has continued to 
dwindle and is now 30 per cent below last 
year. The only ray of hope comes from 
home orders which show signs if not of 
improvement of falling less fast: they were 
down 11 per cent on the year before while 
home orders in the first four months had 
been down 19 per cent. But this has been 
offset by the sudden decrease of 3$ per cent 
in export orders. These have teen needed 
to maintain the volume of production and, 
although generally unprofitable^ hate at, 
least helped companies to hold on to skilled 
staff. It they continue to dry up this may 
no longer be possible and unemployment 
in the industry, at present hidden by short 
time working, will emerge into the open. 
One large Midlands company, at present 
exporting 60 per cent pf ip production, 
says that it la on the edge of having to sack 
half its employees in six weeks, having been 
in a hand-to-mouth state for some months. 

The industry’s troubles arise mainly from 
the violent osculations of its level of orders, 
the amplitude of which is as much as 2\ 
to x and can be more for individual 
companies. (One of the largest 
says that its present level of orders is a 
quarter of what it was 3 years ago.) This 
is caused by*bpnching of investment, par¬ 
ticularly by tut motor industry, machine 
tools’ largest customer. At present the 
motor companies have too much spate 
capacity, as do many others, to want new 


equipment. It is hard to see whar conid, 
or ahoii|4 be done to mate theip^want it 
before they need it. Copapanks arc.jUsp 
accused (in a recent McGraw-Hill survey) 
of using old equipment too. long, simply 
“ because it is very profitable to do so.” 

in its turn, the machine tool industry is 
accused of being backward, particularly in 
design. One of the defects of the present 
system is that the plethora of small special¬ 
ists inhibits the integrated development of 
new techniques, for instance^production 
lines with linked machines. The present 
situation may help to solve this problem, 
hut rather brutally. If the industry if, as 
a manufacturer recently said, “ fighting for 
ip Kf$, n it is the small ones who are least 
likely to survive; who, unable to hoM their 
skilled staff, and without the capital 
resources of the large ones, will become, so 
enfeebled that they must allow themselves 
to be absorbed, or disappear. In this way 
large units with diverse interests may 
be formed willy-nilly, and they should be 
more capable of designing the tools that 
are needed, and of training the men they 
need themselves, than the units they will 
replace, 

THE ECONOMY 

Investment to Come 

T HE increase in home orders for the en¬ 
gineering industries in May makes it 
look as if the long-awaited recovery in in¬ 
vestment spending may be on its way. 
Orders received in the first five months of 
this year were seven per cent above those 
of 1962 after the 16 per cent rise in May, 
for which the Board of Trade can find no 
such special explanation as the big orders 
for electric generating plant that inflated the 
orders received earlier in the year. So one 
is left to assume that this represents a more 
general improvement in demand for en¬ 
gineering products. Orders for one of the 
products not shown in the sample, ships, 
have teen reported as doing much tetter 
this year, with orders in the second quarter 
almost double last jreafV Export orders 
were also higher than in 1962, when they 
had been unusually low in May; for the 
first five months they Were ten per cent 
higher than a year before. 

deliveries rose Only 1J per cent in May, 
so the increase in new orders has enlarged 
the engineering order book to ks highest 
point for a year. Without knowing the dates 
for which the goods now being ordered are 
to be delivered, one cannot say what the 
effect of the rise in orders will be on pro¬ 
duction ; but since the order book has grown 
by five per cent m as many months, k would 
be surprising if the industry did not need 
to raise output. In May this was ofdy one 
per cent higher than in 1962; back in 
March, the last month for which a break¬ 
down is available, mechanical engineering 
was making no more than* year before but 
electrical engineering produced eight per 
cent more. Perhaps this is where the rise 
in orders i* concentrated, too. 
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- JSioiv ba t Sure 

B ank advances are stfii rising, but at a 
slower pace. The check in Junp qrai 
apl&fently no more than temporary. The 
latest bank figures for the four weeks to 
mid-July show a rise in advances of £77 
million (£62} million after excluding the 
nationalised industries) hut a good part, of 
this increase is obviously due to the half- 
yearly debiting of overdraft interest ft h 
difficult to put a figure to this influence, but 
one of somewhere around £40 mflUmr 
would probably not be. for 014c. > This sug^ 
gesjs that new borrowing by the, private 
sector and the local authorities rose by 
about £20 : nixllioii in tte july pieriod. This 
compares with increases of £42 miHKttf in 
May add £28 million in ApriL However, 

, whjk the pace in the increase, in advances 
may have slowed down, advances have 
nonetheless risen by £472 million so far 
this year—an increase or over 13 per cent. 
The worrying aspect is that in the first 
quarter the main impetus to this increase 
came from personal and professional 
borrowing, and in the latest months this 
trend seems to have continued.' 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 

JULY 17, 1963 

Changes on 
Month Year 


Gross deposits. 

Net deposits*. 

£m 

7.990 

7.447 

% 

3h4 

£m 
+ 106 
+ 104 

£m 
+ 337 
+305 

Liquid Assets. 

2,509 

+ 19 

- 26 

Cash. 

655 

8-2 * 

+ 18 

+ 30 

Call money. 

704 

8 8 

- 28 

- 21 

Treasury bill?. 

Other bills and 

848 

10*6 

+ 42 

- 52 

liquid credits.. .. 

302 

3 8 

- 13 

+ 17 

Special deposits. 

... 

«ee 

... 

—150 

Risk assets : 

Gilt-edged. 

Other market invest- 

1,092 

13 7 

+ 3 

- 10 

menu. 

118 

/ *5 

+ 3 

+ 6 

Advances*. 

3,978 

51 6 

+ 77 

+ 513 

(To State Boards). 63 

SCOTTISH BANKS 

+ 15 

+ 8 

Gross deposits. 

845 


- 5 

+ 33 

Liquid asseu. 

320 

32*9 

+ 14 

+ 39 

Investments.., 4 . 

'217 

22 3 

+ 6 

- II 

Ad vinces. . ., i .% . 4 . ,4 

>424 

34*6 

- 12 

+ 20 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio of 
advances to deposits; ratios are of gross deposits 
for clearing banks and .gross deposits arid notes for 
Scottish bank* 

Some slowdown in advances 41 this cute 
is unlikely to worry bankers overmuch, 
since liquidity ratios are opt over-healthy 
for the time of year. . In the period to mid- 
July liquid assets rose by only £19 million 
compared with a rise in gross deposits of 
£106 million bo that the aggregate liquidity 
ratio fell slightly from 31.6 to 314 per 
cent. This compares with a liquidity ratio 
of 33.1 per cent at the same time last year. 


MOTORS 


Record in June 

production fa June was about five 
\j per dent higher than fa May, after 
allowing for the effects of the Whitsun holi¬ 
days ; actual output was 33,015 a week com- 
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fared tfkfcf 33,726 in May; start frtab 
4 be h&iday week; ft Was running at jttxttt 
- 3 S&fo'h fiM ^ ft tat* & 

ceeded die $4,660 * wtak ftad&t lb May, 
r$6o. This‘bereasd marked the Industry’s 
effort to catch tip with d*6 demand from 
the home faarket that had reached such 
unexpected heights in April and May, but 
home demand fell away by 25 per cent be¬ 
tween May and June, so the industry was 
more successful than it expected in getting 
supply into balance with demand. With 
home sales early in July little higher than 
in June, but production, if anything, even 
higher, supplies are rtoW mote or less 
adequate and delivery delays have largely 
been eliminated—-though stocks are gener¬ 
ally quitd low. But the majority or pro* 
ducers may be‘optimistic iff assuming that 
they can maintain or exceed the June pro¬ 
duction rate when they return from their 
holidays in the first Week in August; 

Exports fell between May and June from 
56,000 to 47,000. Part of this may reflect 
the makers’ attempts to build up supplies 
on the home market, where dealers were 
importuning them for more cars, though 
seasonal factors may also have affected 
demand in north America. > Certainly 
makers remain confident that they can 
export more cars if they can make them, 
and this is one reason for their optimistic 
production plans for the autumn. More new 
models will po doubt help keep experts 
high, with the automatic need to build Up 
stocks throughout the world; and they 
should do something to improve the com¬ 
petitive position or British cars, already 
greatly strengthened by the. Ford Cortina 
and Morris noo. * $ / 

The commerc&f Vehicle section of the in- 
dusitry continued to make slightly fewer 
vehicles than last year, but the difference is 
small enough—about four per cent—to be 
explained mostly by the switch ftpm vans 
to cars for private use'encouraged by the 
cut in purchase tax. Output was slightly 
higher mah'iri May, despite the holiday, and 
home sales Were about r3 per cent higher 
than a year before. Exports, which nave 
been fluctuating around the. 1962 level so 
far this year, dropped about 15 per cent 
compared with May. The home market 
appears to be the place where the industry 
ba$ most hope of a further increase in sales, 
if the recovery in trade and thus in road 
haulage business continues. 

SHIPPING 

No Special Treatment 
for Cunard 

M r marplks*s sutamiry rejection of 
Cunfcrd’s request that tbe govern¬ 
ment should loan it £1$ million ffor 25 
years at four per cent) of the £22 million 
that it would cost to build a 58,556-ton 
replacement for the “ Queen Mary " leaves 
the company dependent on the scheme for 
loans to shipowners announced at the end 
Of May. It could thus borrow tip to 80 per 
cent of the ship's cost—nearly as, much as it 
asked for—for up to ten years at five per 
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cefft* Anntal - m p a ymett ^ %ouM - then be 
fhaff ^OuUfe Whst it^ad hopM Wfe 
wpffy ft 

_ pay*' wiimii 1 ‘tlMb 

terms, the ship ougftt v to- be bulls. Just 
what it proposes doing should be learnt 00 
Friday; after this issue goes to press, when 
Sir John Brocklebank makes his aantal 
address to shareholder* v Sir John -tato 
already seen Lord Piercy, almost before Mr 
Margies spoke, so he may be willihg to 
make do with a ten-year loan. 

Making its case for government aid, the 
company had maintained that it could not 
afford to build a new ship with its own 
resources, and hinted mat the: north 
Atlantic service would have to stop la 1967 
if it doea not get this ship, because • the 
“ Queen Mary ” will then have readied the 
end of her usefuMife. Operatingships of 
hersize has become an anachronism.that 
can only be made possible by subsidies, 
which the British Government has now 
sensibly decided to abandon^-k had offered 
Cunard £ 18 million at 4! per cent in 1961 
when the company waa planning a new 
7o,oootonner, so rejection of the preset 
proposal is a reversed of a policy dating 
from its last election programme. Mr 
Marples said the new proposal from Cunard 
was less satisfactory, presumably because 
Cunard was offering to contribute only £4 
million now against £12 million in 1961. 
The idea of a 58,000-tanner makes more 
economic sense than the obsolete 70,000- 
tonner proposed in. 19615 much of {h e 
delay since then is explained in Canard’s 
desire to get a more modern design. So h 
may feel ill-created. 

But there has never seemed any case for 
subsidising one passenger service, because 
some other governments chose to do, so; 
the present decision is, therefore, a return 
to sanity. Whether British participation in 
the trans-Atlantic liner , service is really 
doomed by the government decision seems, 
however, rather, more doubtful than Cunard 
has sought tp suggest. Air travel.may now 
account for some two-thirds of all Atlantic 
passengers, but over $00^00 passengers 
travelled by sea in 1962, foiir per cent more 
than in 1961. And Cunard has already 
reported that first-class bookings, at least) 
were higher this year. One would have 
thought that this traffic could be made to 
pay and that Cunard might, therefore, 
afford to borrow money for Its new ship at 
a more commercial rate of interest than 
four per cent. 

At least there seem to be a number of 
British shipowners who are happy to talpe 
advantage of the government’s scheme; Mr 
Marples said that loans for £i3iffiillii6n 
hay9 already been approved, povertfif 
176.000 tons deadweight of shipping, and 
applications for another £27 fflimon have 
been received. So the capital available for 
loan is now to be doubled, to £60 million— 
which should provide the money to pay for 
the Cunarder. When orders this year were 
already more, than 40 per cent higher than 
in t$62, die prospect for British shipyards 
is brighter than One wotffd have though 
possible : the government may think the 
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yards cari^ survive Without Coriaiti, for the 
taoment Jr «< aj 
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Well Adjusted 

A llowing for known errors, die 
monthly crude trade gap in the 
second quarter was . at, £42 million 
some £6 million a month higher in the first 
three month* Of the year, though it sifts 
still £3 million better than die average* for 
196a and repreaa*tcd h>t)oeaf balance In 
merchandise trade afttr'redocing imports 
from a df to a fob t^valttadM. 

As this equilibrium basbeenachievod it 
a ; bigger level of "'two-way'‘'trade 
(exports at £335 mlllloe a month hr 4 Be 
second quartef were 3-per centuponthe 
first) it should give' satUfactioQ afi foriod, 
though- bouquetr for fine export achieve¬ 
ments are not easy to allocate. None of the 
industries one normally looks to for a big 
boost in exports hat made, Xnjr great uxin- 
tributtofl. Motor exportsflagged fas June 
and the quarter's figures' showed otdy an 
average Improvement. Exports of electrical 
and mechanical machinery gave a below 
par performance and exports' of other 
engineering products Wert no better, 
though machine tool exports were a fifth 
higher than a year earlier, ■ The level of 
new export orders- for machine tools is, 
however, discouraging. Exports «f tractors, 
office and construction machinery did Well, 
but lower exports of ships and aircraft in 
the second quarter Cut the total lefflel of 
exports of machinery add transport equip- 
ment-by £4 million s month, 

Credit for last quarter’s improvement 
therefore rests with a string of relatively 
smaller expert , iadbsgji.es,-\ same of whom 
show an overdue recovery. If one inquires 
too far it becomes disconcertingly obvious 
that a. significant part of the growth in 
exports is directly linked- with the growth 
.in imports. Exports Of refined sugar foflect 
the bj(gh prices that have affected Imports, 
and trade in cereals has expanded in both 
directions. Higher experts of off products 
(and, perhaps, even the very good level of 
coal shipments which were 80 per, cent up 
on last year) are balanced by greater 
imports of oil in the second quarter. 
Exports of copper had a similar, effect last 
year, though shipments are now nearer 
normal. 

’ In similar vein, it is noticeable that trade 
• in many manufactures-has developed an 
import-export link. Two-way trade In iron 
and steel, plastics and clothing has grown. 
Bigger imports of wne partly offset nigger 
exports of whisky in the second quarter, 
Though the sharp rise in food imports is 
largely covered by the rise in the attributed 
value of sugar imports, surprisingly big 
shifts In f 4 dc in other products are revealed 
by the full statistics fcf Juh^g Iff that 
month, for example, canned salmon import! 
slumped from £2.8 million in 1962 to 
£600,000. Tbo second quarter's bill fot 
all 6$h imports ^as £j| jffillion, against a 
recorded £19 million in tbe first quarter* 
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Imports of bacon and eggs were down, pre¬ 
sumably another example of chill winds 
around the holiday resorts blowing some 
good; but more imported fruit and vege¬ 
tables were consumed. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Box and Cox 

B ritain’s first butyl rubber plant has 
started operation at Esso’s Fawley 
refinery. The £4$ million plant will make 
24,000 tons of rubber a year, of which about 
half will be exported. At the moment, the 
British market—about 11,500 tons a year— 
is supplied from the USA and Canada. 
The rubber is used in inner tubes, which 
ate still used extensively for commercial 
vehicle tyres. This rather static market 
accounts for 90 per cent of butyl sales, 
but Esso hopes to extend the market 
to other fields. The qualities of imper¬ 
meability and good ageing that have made 
its use mandatory in inner tubes also 
suggest other uses, for instances as sheeting 
in lining reservoirs. Its good resistance to 
high temperatures suggests its use in insula¬ 
tion for high temperature cables, conveyor 
belts, and high temperature hoses for 
steam. In America these other uses account 
for 30 per cent of sales, and Esso hopes that 
it will be able to extend its sales to nearer 
that proportion. But the rubber has been 
available in Britain, even if imported, for 
several years. 

The pace of development of new products 
is such that, following hot on each other’s 
heels, they have little rime to establish 


WAGE DRIFT 

In the six months to April, 1963, menli 
weekly earnings in industry rose 1.8 per 
cent but rates, as distinct from earnings, 
went up only 1.4 per cent. Wage drift, 
therefore, was resumed but not suffici¬ 
ently to offset the reversal of trend in the 
previous six months; between April, 
1962, and April, 1963, weekly earnings 
rose 3.3 per cent and rates 3.4 per cent. 
But the working week has shortened a 
little and oq an hourly basis, men’s earn¬ 
ings rose 4.2 per cent in the latest twelve 
months, although rates bad gone up only 
3.5 per cent. 


MEN'S WEEKLY FAY 
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themselves. Tbek properties determine 
their essential uses-—in the case of butyl 
rubber, anywhere complete impermeability 
is needed—but how much they arc able to 
sell in other fields depends on what other 
products can do the same job. When butyl 
rubber appeared, it seemed that its high 
hysteresis loss (or lack of bounce) would 
make it suitable in the “ cling ” tyres being 
developed. But other rubbers were made 
which could do the same job (perhaps not 
quite as well) and did not have butyl’s 
disadvantages. Thus, although the rubbers 
developed after butyl only overlap in certain 
areas, they have driven it back from poten¬ 
tial markets. The push does not come from 
one side only: butyl itself can steal some 
marginal markets from higher-priced 
rubbers—for instance neoprene. 

Already a 25,000 ton plant at Port Jerome 
in France, run by a joint Esso/Raffinage 
company, is unable to produce enough for 
the Common Market. But a 27,000-ton 
plant, brought on stream in Belgium 
later this year by Polymer, the Canadian 
producers, should help to redress the 
balance. So much so that a situation of 
over-supply threatens. 


BOAC 

A White Paper 

T he Minister of Aviation has promised 
a White Paper on the future of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
When this will be published is uncertain, 
for the matter concerns the Treasury, with 
its orders to nationalised undertakings to 
earn a fair return on their capital, almost 
as much as it does the Ministry and no re¬ 
organisation is likely to get far unless the 
Treasury has been convinced that it will 
work. Mr Amery will presumably use this 
opportunity to publish a fair part of Mr 
Corbett’s finding on the way die corpor¬ 
ation has been managed. Mr Corbett is, 
perhaps, carrying^n unfairly heavy burden 
as the one independent witness in the sorry 
squabble between BOAC and the Ministry 
—the corporation blaming its inefficiency on 
ministerial interference, the Ministry 
blaming it on weakness in management. 


OIL PIPELINES 

Oil Companies Win 

S election of the big oil companies to 
build the first oil pipeline proposed 
after the passing of the Pipelines Act may 
have been, inevitable, once the lobbying 
hotted up; it has squashed ideas that pipe¬ 
lines could become a public transport 
system. The oil. companies maintain that 
they will offer the, use of their pipeline to 
anyone offering a reasonable size of con¬ 
signment ; will they be teinpted to say that 
the consignments offered by those who have 
of late proved disorderly marketer^ are too 
small? . So far Total, Gulf, Agip, Amoco 
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rad Continental are said to have shown 
interest in using the pipeline, apart from 
the five majors that founded it—Shell-Mex 
and BP, Esso, Regent, Mobil and Petrofin*. 

The Minister of Power, Mr Wood, said 
that he chose the oil companies’ scheme in 
preference to that of Trunk Pipelines, 
which would have been open to all comers, 
because it was estimated to cost £2 to £3 
million less to build—at £S million. This 
saving came from using a more direct route 
chan Trunk Pipelines, which planned to 
follow canals, and railways and had British 
Railway* as a partner. But the direct route 
means negotiating with the landowners 
along the route (once formally approved, 
after any objections have been heard at a 
public inquiry, the pipeline builder has the 
right to compulsory acquisition of way- 
leaves). Going through open country makes 
laying the pipeline easier than following 
a railway or canal, where g>ace for digging 
may be limited—if it does mean more in¬ 
convenience for landowners. But 60 per 
cent are said to have agreed to the pipeline 
crossing their land. 


DISTILLERS 

Coming Up Again 

T he diminishing return from its indus¬ 
trial investments must have made the 
board of Distillers pause in the last two 
years to consider if further investment could 
be justified. That it has decided to plunge 
still further, rather than cut its losses, has 
been shown by recent plans: to manufac¬ 
ture acrylonitrile with other companies, and 
to increase the capacities of some of its 
plastics plants. The most recent has been 
the decision to increase by 40 per cent the 
polystyrene capacity of the plant it owns 
with Dow Chemicals at Barry, in Wales. 
Investment in chemicals on the scale of the 
Distillers Company has always needed a 
strong nerve and unquenchable optimism, 
for it has never been as profitable as the 
traditional investments in spirits. Although 
it is a compellingly logical field of diversi¬ 
fication for a company with otherwise 
narrow interests, it is unfortunately one that 
has attracted too much attention from other 
companies. Perhaps a half of Distillers’ 
sales comes from sales of potable spirits, 
yet even in its best year, 1957/58, the other 
half from the industrial side only con¬ 
tributed a quarter of total profits and last 
year, a bad year for all chemical companies, 
only an eighth. 

In the chemical industry; faith in the 
future has become part of investment policy 
and the faith has often been justified. Mr 
G. F. Ashford, the chairman of the 
chemicals and plastics group, recently said 
that sales in the last three months, first 
quarter of Distillers’ current financial year, 
nave shown an upturn. Furthermore, 
plastics prices have hardened as demand 
has increased to take up surplus produc¬ 
tion, and there are reports—manna after 
years of falling prices—of some recovery. 
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Mr. DAVIIX BROWNv Chato**^' 
The David Browri lM* 

■ writaa: ; 

i * , r< " ’,\ : -y>Ayr ^ 

-.■■■■ Whi • 

•'durQaorQttiup of 
tha prbprtfealve transfer of 1 
v^m gaarunft prpdaetton to - 
Siinderlandlh 1961. 

- j ■' l t J ' J 

"We hav* boon particularly impressed 
by tiha pfogrs&whfch our Sundarland 
factory has mad# even iothis short 
period. Much of thi* het )Men pue to , 
the keenness and consclantiousnasa of 
die employaeS racruifedfrOrh tfti ifea. 

, “So wa|j*Satfe..„. .„ VlTW . 
results that We (ntend to enferO*tha ^ 


w l have no hadtaddn ftiftittiftehdftj» : 
the North Easttoahyona, v : - 
contemplating expansion . 

Or Industry. He will fiMoppftj^tift; 
and wnptbyeesSecorid'tO v 


I By pooling their vast resources, 

extensive experience and intimate 
knowledge of Eastern affairs, these 
thine Batiks are superlatively well 
* equipped to offer a comprehensive 
service. Their informed counsel 
and invaluable help could be your 
‘key* to profitable trade with the 
East and the Middle East. 

THE H0NQK0N0 AND SHANQHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, EC3 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 15 Gracechurch StVept, London ECS , 

* West Bnd Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE KIBBLE EAST 

Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 



EWtfilBgpolots ts tto Rtttb Gut 

Write for information on sites and facilities to: 
The North East Development Council, 

20 Collingwood St., Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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Prime Movers 
Diesel Engines 
Pulp & Paper 
Mfg. Machinery 
Machine Tools .... 


., !Vlii»^|Aj^Zosen's superior technology, high-level engineering skill, cxjt$£sive 
research,amt most modernized facilities, which made it the world's Riding 
grantee higb reUalWl^ |4 hit JtS,iproducts. 

. ^Wjtette it* be a land or a niifMe groduct you ajw.i^utpdM the best 
when you specify Mitsubishi Zosen. 





(MITStmstll SffiPSKlMMf V EMWffiRM Ct., mi) 


Wlri dfTtCes Alarunouchf, Tokyo, Japan 

Branches: OsakA, Kobe, Fukuoka, Sapporo, Hong Kong, New York, Duesieldorf, Oslo 
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BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


ENGI NEERING DESIGN 


Design 

T en years ago, more research was the 
technical goal set IftStifa,industry, and 
; ■ the - problem png faeft w obtaining, thh 
scientists and .engineer^ do fju * <Now 
the, enthusiasm far udfafctf advance, ngs 
.ni<W*ed to.the pegi stage, in the ey;^$n 
of a product, fad the need for morf^bd 
better designers has become 1 the problem 
of rt the day. The report of the Feilden 
Committee ,'aft £****?*• 

appointed by the t>cpartmcnr of lpdus- 
trial and Scientific iReacarch, was pubr 
lished last week. It mu^s official accepts 
ance of the view that design standard* 
are too low in the British engineering 
industries, and that present practice, both 
in industry and education, needs to be 
altered to rectify this situation. Part of 
the problem indeed may be,a result of the 
repent emphasis on research, which has 
helped to deflect attention, expenditure, 
and thus able engineers from, the design 
departmenfs-^which have tended, in many 
parts of the engineering industry, to re¬ 
main staffedwifa non-graduate draughts?, 
men who arc Unable to keep up with the 
knowledge gained by the graduates doing 
research, >Much of the benefit of greater 
research expendifaxt '■ is hence being 
wasted, and the standard of design in the 
British engineering industry is falling be¬ 
hind that of some foreign rivals—whete 
the design office has remained a more im¬ 
portant part of jhd^oiganisation^ , 
Management has the biggest responsi¬ 
bility for seeing that design standards 
are raised, though there seems to be a 
disturbing tendency for it to push the 
blame on to the universities-^whose role 
is essentially secondary. It sometimes 
Seems to think that if the universities 
would only include design studies in their 
engineering courses, more graduates 
would go into the design office and a)l 
problems would be solyed. What indus¬ 
try wants to forget, all too qften, is that 
it will have to pay designers more if it 
wants to get better staff; and that it will 
have to start by paying its present 
designers more, too—so that it will be 
spending more for no immediate return. 
(Rolls-Royce is one company that already 
pays young designers more than research 
engineers.) The Feilden report recog¬ 
nises this problem in its somewhat 
oblique emphasis on the need to raise 
the status of designers, along with that 
of engineers in general; and though it 
has no figures to show just how the 
salaries of designers ami other graduate 
engineers compare, it does publish the 
result of a survey made by the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire, which foun-d that per debt of 
engineers damipg frqm £i> 8 oo and &900 
a year were in management and only 


Matterr 

ejght per cent in design. Industry is 
liable to justify such differences by saying 
that its design staff is less well qualified, 
begging the question at issue. 

The absence of grfata^ftdai so mfay; 
design offices, and the MghrproFforubnlrf 
non-graduate draughtsmen in almost any. 
of theffc h agaih a factor ’that dftfaubtes 
t&tftiatts frpm entering design. Training 
is Hkble toi 'fea bAjd fa 'the iieeds of a 
fadfadary sChoolboy and is! thus tedious 
to the graduate. Th 6 need to teach tb 
draw makes fame of the btafdg work 
inevitable, burnbt all the slow climb 
through the stages qf detail design work 
If firms want to get able youpg men as 
designers, they must pot be afraid of giv¬ 
ing them responsibility quickly. 


I mproving design techniques is one way 
of cutting dopra^ on.the drudgery and 
making desigh&ft a fadre occu¬ 

pation, One of the most intriguing 
aspects Of design ;is that a pgper* rubber 
or even plasticine mode) ; can reproduce \ 
the behaviour ot> *: metal, structure so 
accurately that* ft-will show up the faults . 
of a design—or be used, to compare the 
efficiency of alternative d^jga, And mak¬ 
ing such models reminds the draughts¬ 
men of what theyt are helping to make. 
Wider use of the^data. facets published 
by the Royal Aewpautical Society for 
the aircraft industry is yet another way to 
make design a more efficient, process: these 
cut down the fane that a designer need 
spend collecting data, and make it more, 
likely that he will use up-to-date informa¬ 
tion. \ 

Where the universities and technical 
colleges can do most is by spreading 
knowledge of these modern, design tech¬ 
niques, and by trying to add enough 
practical design work to their courses to 
give- students some idea of what design? 
hag involves, and the pleasure it can give 
—by no means an ea 9 y undertaking. The 
report recommends that all; engineering 
students should spend a year or so in 
industry before starting their studies (as 
students at technical colleges now do), to 
gain the practical knowledge that helps 
make design studies more comprehen¬ 
sible. And engineers who Want to 
specialise in design should be able to 
take a post-graduate course in it 
after they finish their post-graduate 
apprenticeship, But the teachers can do 
little unless industry shows that it really 
wants more well-qualified designers: it 
is partly convinced that it needs them, 
but too few companies seem convinced 
that they, must pay for them, and really 
organise, the use of. them* < The Feilden 
Report should help, to convince them. < 
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In recent months, Distillers, bn -run jit* 
pwti at near td full capacity*'ntt jraeb 
are now at a level which robs this activity 
of much of its profitableness, Marginsop 


polystyrene 


ilyetbyiene are ‘‘not 


bad,” but on pvc and some of the bulk 
organic chemicals they are slim, This 
points to increased attention to .plumps, as 
the recent expansion 
policy of wait-and-see for the other 

WLf 

Chemicals ’ cab 


faults, for t<#2/<S3. W’ifi 

Profits btfote tax werfc /rail_ 

tN year Wtoe. Atotce Bfctiy,’ arf'dl 
few ooify m. significabt ih tfsr oriiedt" 
then they wfH be belpedstill mbreb 
Savings nom a l^ijl^^ti^'of 'the 
trial side/tiiEr'jhb#ng'carried 1 okt wH&i 
advice fri im m anagtftiene <>^juSttnts., ’But 

approaches that of me spirit Side—wlmt at 
present, admittedly, seems tmHkely fe the 
extrOtnc-^he ‘ effect oh * a" tOta pto j ft t 
profits wtfciM be dranUdc.' ' 


FIRE 


- MS 




A thousand' years after l 'IUpg r Alfred 
burnt the (Cakea,, duog» 




_ _ hunt 
catling 4m 
to he ‘ 
three, 


Jjt-J 

million per wmum,. agam*t 
last year hi iJMKtt '.mhMm sap a&jd 
to overlook'any falfly oqnMte^t.sQurce m 
fite, however trivial:,the bce^^neipsdves. 
For this reason* manufaemmra) ofj^ectnc 
cookers should take careful n«^«£tjhtlfre 
Research Organisation’* analysis of epopee 
fires,.and not be lulled into cpmplacency .by 
the finding that 95_per cent of. them 
from carekssness, wfty should women - - 
cook by electricity, andparriculariy those 
Who use electric ovens, be mote accident 
prone than women who cook by gas?, 

The Fire Research Organisation, which 
has hmn.,arguing with, me, mdus# 
several years* now says categorically, that me 
reason “can only he attributed to. mo 
characteristics, of the sources of energy and 
the designs of the cooking appliances them¬ 
selves.” Spilt fat, the start of many a fire, 
is much more likely to blaze, if it drops on 
a . raging hot-plate than if it spills over a gas¬ 
ring, possibly missing the flame altogether. 
Hot-plate$ that do not look hot, and retain 
heat long after the current has been put, 
deceive the eye and blunt the instinctive 
caution with which most creature? approach 
a living flame.. These fires ike increasing 
sharply; “ it is possible * stys'tbe Fire Re¬ 
search Organisation, which is one of die 
best of die D.S.I.R.Vlahoratories, “ tiiat a 
change in the dmign of fbe appliances would 
provide i remedy.” T8fe industry should 
take tbis al in ordet. ' ■’ * 
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BUSINESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


TtlB ECONOMIES 

Europe Lowers Its Sights 


L ast winter pbliged the European 
Economic Commission to make some 
revisions , to its forecasts of economic 
growth in the Six during this year; but 
unless we have another,.winter to come like 
that one, its fiwt impressions about 1964 
are that the common market ought still to 
be able to 'manage rather better growth 
next year. . The commission’s latest 
quarterly report says that strides in France 
and Italy, *$, well as the weather, through¬ 
out the Six, putted performappe in the first 
half of the year slightly below what it 
hoped, though the general trend remains 
one of expansion. It is now reckoning on 
a growth of about 4per cent in “ gross 
community product,** instead of the 4$ per 
cent it forecast earlier this year ; if Britain 
managed to get op to Ned’s trajectory 
during this year, it would for a time at least 
enjoy the unusual experience of growing as 
fast as Europe. 

Within that general revision of growth, 
the commission is now expecting industrial 
production to grow by rather less than 5 
per cent, and fixed Jnfetmedfr to be up by 
4 per cent rather than by the 4J per cent it 
had expected. Fot the rest of the year, it 
suggests that there are rather better pros¬ 
pect for exports to the United States and 
to Britain, because both of these economies 
have been growing a little faster. Internal 
demand within EEC is growing too, though 
rather less than last year. But the commis¬ 
sion hopes that prices, in most of the Six 
should steady somewhat, too. 

Looking forward to 1964, the commis¬ 
sion hopes that the community’s export 
tnaxketa in both' the United States and 
Britain may go on improving, though in 
Europe outside the Six expansion will prob¬ 
ably remain stow; exports to developing 
countries should rise somewhat too, though 
largely through an extension of export 
credits. Demand within EEC is expected 
to grow less than at present, because house¬ 
hold incomes, notably wages, are not grow¬ 
ing as fast. The commission can identify 
some favourable factors that should in¬ 
crease fixed investment by business—but is 
as unsure as official economists in Britain 
about just when these may influence busi¬ 
nessmen to start investing more again. 

All in all, it h hoping for a growth of 4] 
per cent in the common markers gross pro¬ 
duct in 1964 ; but it adds that there is no 
chance of growth at the rates achieved 
between 1959 and. 1961. The sta*e of the 
economies is now profoundly different, with 
wages squeezing profit margins, and indus¬ 
tries in the common market no longer 


enjoyjng the competitive edge that they 
used ,to. This acceptance of a slackening 
growth rate does npt seem to the commis¬ 
sion inconsistent with its mild grumbles 
about some kinds of expansion in the Six ; 
it is still worried that government expendi¬ 
ture is rising too rapidly, and that house 
construction is proceeding too fast. 
Europe, it feels, has still enough underlying 
growth to be able to afford specific 
restraints to get the balance right. 

FRANCE AND ALGERIA 

Softlee, Softlee ... 

Paris 

here are hints that the French Prime 
Minister wants to create a better 
psychological climate between the French 
government and the oil companies operating 
m France. Recently relations between 
these companies and the administration (in 
the shape of the Direction dcs Carburants, 
led by Mr Maurice Leblond) have been 
the worst since thO ; pfiWcation of the 
famous decrees of February 27th, allotting 
new “ special authorisations ** far oil im¬ 
ports into France. These decrees in effect 
gave the publicly-owned Union Generate de 
Petrofes a particularly large part of these 
import quotas (which cover crude oil from 
areas other than the Sahara); apart from 
this, they greatly strengthened tne powers 
of Control of the DECA over the activity 
of the oil companiel 

In order to improve relations with the 
companies, the government seems now to 
have agreed to a certain number of requests 
by the companies that had been outstanding 
for several months. These include appli¬ 
cations for exploration permits off-shore in 
the Gulf of Gascony by the Esso and Shell 
groups. During the last ten days, permis¬ 
sion has already been given to Esso to 
construct a third refinery at Fos, near 
Marseilles. 

However, the French government seems 
unlikely to “ mellow ” its oil policy except 
on condition that the international oil 
companies agree to renew their contracts 
to absorb more Saharan crude oil. Several 
of these contracts are due to expire at the 
end of this year. M. Louis Devaufc, presi¬ 
dent of Shell Francaise, recently declared 
at the annual meeting of this company Jh&t. 
it was not going to renew its purchase con¬ 
tracts, which expire on December 31st next. 
As a result of this Shell, which is obliged 
to buy about 6,300,000 tons of Saharan oil 
during 1963, would buy no more than 


4465,000 tons in 11964, this being the. 
amount of Saharan production to which the 
Royal Dutch Shed group would be entitled 
anyway as a result of its part-ownership of 
Saharan companies (35 per cent of the 
CREPS groups and 65 per cent of the CPA 
group). 

Conversations are going on between the 
Saharan producing companies and the 
international oil groups refining and market¬ 
ing in France on this question of M off-take ” 
Contracts; Up to now the international 
groups which have shown themselves pretty 
unfonheoming in tltefce conversations, rais¬ 
ing the frightening possibility that several 
million tons of Saharan crude might in one 
swoop be deprived of its privileged access, 
at unrealistically high prices, to the French 
market. The French government in the 
past has not seemed short of informal power 
to put pressure on these companies to take 
more oil than they would commercially 
choose: however, it may now prefer a more 
emollient way of achieving the same end. 

Catchee More Saharan 
Oil? 

S everal of the producing companies in 
Algeria are already planning to increase 
their pipeline capacity for oil movement 
from the Saharan fields—which makes it 
the mote crucial for them to be able to 
rely on maintenance and expansion of the 
market that they have already been assured. 
The first plan concerns the pipeline that 
goes from In Amenas to the Tunisian port 
of La Skirrah; this is the line which takes 
the oil from the oil fields of Edjele and 
Zarzaitine. Second there is the pipeline 
linking the Hassi Messaoud oilfield to the 
Algerian port of Bougie ; this is owned by 
a company named SOPEG, itself a sub¬ 
sidiary of the two companies that have 
developed the Hassi Messaoud oilfield, 
CFP(A) and SN Repal. 

These two pipelines have become insuffi¬ 
cient to cope with the growth of Saharan 
production. The pipeline to La Skirrah 
is to have its movement capacity increased 
from 9.6 million tons a year to 13 million 
tons a year in January 1964 by the addition 
of two new pumping stations. But the idea 
of a similar “ reinforcement ” of the 
SOPEG pipeline has been put aside, for 
two main reasons: 

The growth in the transport capacity here 
is required mainly by the growth of pro¬ 
duction in other fields around Hassi 
Messaoud, and the companies developing 
these; fields would prefer to have their 
own pipeline rather than have to go on 
depending on the SOPEG line. 

The Algerian government, which hopes to 
develop u an important industrial centre ” 
at Arzew—hopes of which realisation has 
been dragging for years~also favours the 
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Wet er dry, hot or MM, hilly or flat... 
Fordson f s Bio Blue Traetoro ntaho any Job oasleri 
they’re doslenod for the iMn In the seat 


A farmer can do more work-in any weather, on any kind of 
land-if Ne'e wbrkjhg with a Fordson tractor. This tractor makes 
herd work easlpr, which is one of the reasons why it has 
come to be thoughfof, simply and affectionately, as “Big Blue. 1 ’ 

Big Blue Fordsohs are designed for the man in the seat. 
They’re the easiest to drive and to handle. 

Steering wheel and brake pedals are set at theddeal angle. 
The seat adjusts for comfort, and the padded backrest tilts out 
of the way for stand-up operation. A single lever controls farm¬ 


ing’s simplest and most modern hydraulic system. Big Blue 
hydraulics improve soil preparation, maintain positive Imple¬ 
ment control under all conditions. 

The new Big Blue Fordsons have in¬ 
creased PTQ power and a new range of 
lower ground speeds to handle more jobs 
efficiently. There’s a model for any farm¬ 
ing need: the Dexta, the Super Oexta, 
and the Super.. Major. 

SUP ■ mm farmers 




interhath&*»?d^ 

Reliable, fucid, always worth vtistfen^Qfv'iid. 4 dufipdssf 
A highly responsible job. And his cigarette;- the, dig 

International* -- —State-. ExpraeeFlUTgRi 
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construction of ft- third line from Hassi 
Me’ssaoud to Arxew. ^ 

As a resulty lafc ioMfiy a new company 
was set up ‘wiihfrthe purpose of planning 
and carrying out the new pipeline. This 
company is called Trapal; us six share* 
holders arf the companies including some 
American groups interested in producing 
the oil that would move along the line. The 
Algerian government now wants to partici¬ 
pate in ownership tif mis line, which Would 
cost some 350 million francs. At least half 
of this sum would be provided by the share¬ 
holders of Trapal (the proportion of Algerian 
government ownership is not yet agreed). 
But it may be necessary to borrow the rest; 
and the Algerian government appears likely 
to ask for a loan from the World Bank, 
which helped to finance the SOPEG pipe¬ 
line. 

INTERNATTONALOaNANCE 

The Latest Wrinkle 

A sidelight this week, but one tied 
closely to the American balance of 
payments measures, is the decision by 
Canada to make a first repayment of $75 
million to the International Monetary Fund 
on the $300 million borrowed in May last 
year. It is, therefore, certain that America, 
to match this repayment, will make the first 
drawing on its $500 million stand-by with 
the fund within the next week or so. The 
fund could have called for Canada’s first 
repayment at the end of April. Its failure 
to do so, bearing ip mind Canada’s healthy 
balance of payments r and reserves of $2.7 
billion, suggests a decision on the part of 
the fund to await the announcement of the 
American stand-by. Canada would, 
naturally, wish to repay the fund in US 
dollars, but the fund cannot accept dollars 
as its holding is 75 per cent 01 the US 
quota. 

Therefore, had Canada repaid the fund 
earlier in the year it would have had either 
to convert dollars into gold at the Federal 
Reserve Bank or to put more dollars into 
European hands by purchasing convertible 
European currencies. It is against just such 
a contingency that the US drawing, is 
designed. , The United States will now 
borrow the equivalent of $7£ million in 
convertible European currencies from the 
fund and will sell them to Canada for US 
dollars, thus allowing Canada to repay the 
fund without running down the United 
States gold reserves and without thrusting 
vet more dollars into Europe. 

GERMAN SHIPBUILDING 

■ 11 J” " . V — T f ’ 

Stilling off Sfchlieker’s 
Empm >, 

ft,*! .. . Diisseldorf 
almost arc year since work at 
the Sehlieker. shipyard in Hamburg 
stopped* Today the'dupe is still to be seen 
On rop r «f th'i big'Tntmises oppbstte the 
Blohm & Voss yard. But oflly a few faatch- 
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nuen are to be seen and the Us^Uarixta*, as 
fat as they hav* not been cfi»Mtfedj. site 
rusting in the Sun; 

v Fbr in the painful and dreary process of 
liquidation of the Sehlieker group the future 
of this shipyard has proved to ’be the most 
difficult part. It is a great handicap that the 
former shipyard was built up on premises 
that are the property of the Hamburg Land 
and were only leased to Sehlieker. This was 
the reason why several firms have refused 
to engage themselves or to invest money. 
At present, the Quandt group seems 
interested in using the premises for the 
production of some spare parts for the new 
German “ Standard ” armoured ca?« This 
may be one of the last hopes. The danger 
remains that the liquidator, Herr Riese, will 
have to arrange for the entire installation 
to be auctioned off. 

As to the other parts of Sehlieker’s former 
empire, the original nucleus, it is said that 
the iron trading firm in Diisseldorf that bore 
the name of Sehlieker Eisenhgndel GmbH 
may soon be sold to the Salzgiller steel 

ra one of Schlieker’s main creditors. 

be remembered that after the break¬ 
down of Sehlieker last summer another 
main creditor, the Dresdner Bank, inter¬ 
vened and stocked up the capital of the firm 
from DM. 1 million to DM.5 million. At 
the same time the firm was re-named Otto 
R. Krause Eisengrosshaus GmbH, replac¬ 
ing the name of Sehlieker with that of the 
original founder. 

Of the other main components of the 
group, the Walzwerk Neviges GmbH has 
been practically taken over by Phoenix 
Rhein-Rohr, one of the other big creditors, 
and has resumed work. Against the parent 
company, the Willi Sehlieker KG, claims of 
altogether DM.246 million have been made 
by the creditors, of which so far only DM.60 
million have been duly acknowledged. The 
whole process of liquidation will probably 
drag on for a long time to come, and the 
patience of creditors will be strained. 

For Sehlieker personally one new hope is 
reported to have arisen when a short time 
ago he was received in Cyprus by President 
Makarios. Plans fre said to have been dis¬ 
cussed between the Archbishop and 
Sehlieker for him to help to establish a small 
shipbuilding industry on the island. Will 
Herr Sehlieker add a new oriental chapter 
to the fantastic story of a poor Hamburg 
boy who became first a millionaire and 
then a bankrupt ? 

EAST BLOCK TRAPS 

Not Just Politics 

A meeting of party leaders and heads 
of government of the European 
members of the Soviet block makes sense 
at this stage in the Sino-Soviet struggle. 
The special session of the Comecon 
(Council of Mutual Economic Aid) which 
opened in Moscow on July 24th was 4 not 
merely a pretext: there are plenty of 
cconbtpic items ‘on the agenda of this 
communist counterpart to the common 


Oftnatan decided to 
towards k division of labour that 
been pifeaching rather 1 than practfrin^ U 
the peat. ; TW time hai now come not only 
to take stock, but to carry out some of thfe 
contemplated measures. 

Some progress has actually been made, in 
the intervening thirteen months. Ir & 
claimed that the communist countries are 


well on the way towards a cokhirion epp 
policy (which is niqre than can be, arid 
the common market). The pipeline tbtoy _ 
which Soviet oil is already wnnped to 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia^ and? *bm*M 
flow next year to Poland and'kkst 
is still die showpiece, bur tip longer -Hot 
only important project. Experts . hio1 
working on combined invesuhept 
grammes from next year onwards; agree¬ 
ments have been reached on specialisation 
in machine tools, agricultural equipment 
and chemicals. Spadework has been,dope 
on the most ambitious project, the, on* 
ordination of long-term plans both lot 
1966-70 and the following decade. Finally, 
preparations have beeiMnade to fWitchifoom 
bilateral to multilateral, payments and an 
international, bank of soewhst countries is 
supposed to be set up early next m 
But Comecon progress was ccwipled with 
complications. In Stalin’s tune and for quite r 
a while after, the task of a communist 
country was merely to imitate Russia and 
aim at self-sufficiency. Division of labour 
means specialisation.also meins, heavier 
dependence on oncVportners. Progress in 
this direction has quite naturally met with 
national suspicions and resistance. Thus, 
Rumania’s ambiguous attitude in the Sinp- 
Soviet conflict wa&lgrgcly due to fears that 
it might prove the poqr agricultural relation 


SHIPBUILDING 

The tonnage of ships under construe* 
tion in British yards has been falling 
pretty steadily for the last five years, and 
japan—after a recovery in business over 
the past year—is now well ahead of 
Britain. Though British shipyards have 
less work on hand than at almost any time 
since 1944, orders are improving; but 
overtaking Japan still seems unlikely. 
Tonnage started in the second quarter 
was more than double the British total 
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in the new European set-up (indeed, there 
were rumours that Rumania intended to 
replace Russia as China’s supplier of badly 
needed oil). In any case* Comecon experts 
seem to have reached the stage when they 
cap no longer advance without political 
decisions at the highest levcL 

OIL 

Protests to Ceylon 

T he American government has this week 
protested to the Ceylon government 
about its latest legislation against oil distri¬ 
bution facilities on the island owned by the 
Royal Putch/Shell, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and Caltcx groups—and it is likely 
that the British government has followed 
suit. Following its nationalisation of the 
best third of these companies’ gasoline and 
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kerosine stations* there last war to provide 
the new state-owned Ceylon Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration with a distribution network*, the 
government last month decided to, give this 
state corporation the exclusive right to dis¬ 
tribute oil products within Ceylon, which 
would render the companies’ remaining 
facilities there inoperable. A bill to this 
effect is at present before Ceylqp’s House 
of Representatives, and is expected to be¬ 
come law by the end of the month; it is 
presumably in view of this timetable that 
America and Britain have made representa¬ 
tions now. This American protest, which 
cited assurances given to the companies last 
year that they would be allowed to continue 
their businesses on the basis of fair com¬ 
petition, brought an automatic rejection 
from the Ceylon government. 

This month’s bill, as the companies have 
this week pointed out, amounts not only to 
an effective “expropriation without taking 
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over” of the companies’ remaining assets 
inside the Ceylon market5 it contains a 
number of provisions unusual even for 
measures of expropriation. The companies 
are offered no compensation in respect of 
the stations rendered inoperable (they have 
been offered compensation, but on terms 
that they argue ate quite inadequate* for 
those actually taken over last year). They 
would be forbidden to dispose of these 
facilities except with written government 
authority; forbidden to sack any of their 
employees without this same permission, 
though the government may impose any 
terms and conditions regarding these em¬ 
ployees’ redundancy that it chooses; more¬ 
over, any termination payments to die em¬ 
ployees set by the Commissioner of Labour 
may if necessary be recovered from what¬ 
ever compensation is eventually agreed to 
be paid by the Ceylon Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion for the stations it has taken over. 


Economic Outlook for Malaysia 


M alaysia will have its problems—who in south east Asia does 
not ?—but there is no reason why, given appropriate 
policies and the prospect of a common market, its future should not 
be very rosy. This is the gist of the report of a World Bank mission 
under the chairmanship of M. Jacques Rueff. The report analyses 
the existing economic framework of the states that are to be joined, 
Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak (the Sultan of 
Brunei’s price for digging in his toes at the last moment is relega¬ 
tion to a single footnote) and makes recommendations for future 
action. If the Sultan of Brunei has read the report he might 
already be regretting his obstinacy. 

Inevitably, these territories are at different stages of economic 
and social development. They all include widespread areas of 
poverty and economic backwardness; there is a danger of rising 
unemployment, and the uncertainties in the markets for natural 
rubber and a number of other traditional foreign exchange earners 
have clouded the prospects for income growth. However, unlike 
many countries id this area* Malaysia’s external financial position 
is very sound. Total foreign exchange reserves of the four terri¬ 
tories rose to US $1*300 million during 1962—equivalent to nearly 
one year’s imports of goods and services. At the same time, external 
debt is no more than US $230 million. Last week’s borrowing in 
London added $14 million to this total. 

The reason for this external strength is the relatively high level, 
about 20 per cent of GNP, of public revenues in the territories, 
plus the fact that both Malaya and Singapore have been able to 
draw on substantial local borrowings from their public provident 
funds. The average income, at $290, is twice the level of Thailand 
and the Philippines. There has been a healthy rate of economic 
expansion in all these territories in the past decade and a signifi¬ 
cant rise in the rate of investment over the past five years. As far 
as the mission could see, there are no major instances of 
inconsistent or uneconomic competition. 

But the dangers of dependence on traditional exports and the 
entrepot trade of Singapore and Penang demand, in the mission’s 
view* increasing prqgtcss towards economic diversification, which 
means, into manufacturing. The move has started, but the 
magnitude of the task means that so far success has been slight. 
The investment demanded by diversification over the next four 
or five years will*, inevitably, produce little immediate income, and 
the financing problem in that period will be a good deal more 
difficult than in the recent past. In fact, the report maintains 
that the expansion of manufacture is long overdue. The manu¬ 


facturing sectors of Thailand and the Philippines, with markets 
of about the same size as Malaysia, are significantly larger. The 
reason for this lag in industrial investment has been the attractive 
opportunities provided by rubber, tin and trade. 

The report considers that there are two essentials to rapid 
industrialisation ; a common market for domestic products and the 
judicious use of tariffs to protect that market. By judicious the 
report means tariffs that stimulate production rather than provide 
feather-bedding. Settling this awkward distinction is something 
that the mission proposes to leave to a Tariff Board. The mission’s 
major recommendation is for the co-ordination of existing policies 
and institutions. The National Development Planning Committee 
of the Federation should broaden its scope to deal with public 
development in the territories; and* in harness with the economic 
planning urtit of the Prime Minister’s department, the economic 
division of the Treasury, the central bank and the department of 
statistics should start work on a Malaysian five-year plan, to go 
into operation at the beginning of 1966. 


I N the private sector the mission recommends that “ the free 
market mechanism as the basic guide to decision-making by 
entrepreneurs” should be preserved, while the problem of tax 
exemption for pioneer firms, the provision of information and 
technical assistance, and the creation of industrial sites* should be 
in the hands of a Federal Industrial Development Authority. The 
task of providing development finance* it suggests* should go to 
the enlarged and reorganised Malayan Industrial Development 
Finance Ltd. which, in the mission’s view, is the logical body to 
become the principal instrument for industrial finance for the 
whole of Malaysia. To facilitate co-ordination,, overlapping 
directorships between this body .and die Federal Industrial 
Development Authority are recommended. 

Malaysia stands a good chance of making co ‘derable economic 
progress in the years ahead. However, the repoit inevitably leaves 
aside the political difficulties, At present,, the most important 
are : the half million Chinese living in Malayai Without citizenship 
or voting rights, who fear that all the besfc jobs will go to the 
Malays; the restrictions oeT emigration into Borneo, where at the 
moment there is no unemployment; Sarawak’s communist 
problem; and Indonesia's fepewed hostility. However* these 
political problems may; jbe easier ,to tackle given sound economic 
growth and a defence link with Britain. 
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TIN 

On Tap 

A merican stockpile officials this week 
began offering their surplus tin daily, 
and by Tuesday had achieved their first sale 
under the new system, undercutting by 
£9 & ton what passes for an official price 
in New York. After much bumping and 
boring, the disposal machinery now appears 
to have been licked into final shape. So far, 
stockpile officials have unwittingly drama¬ 
tised their every move. The drama was 
sustained by the weekly tender, at each of 
which 400 tons of tin were at stake. Interest 
in the result of a daily tender will, no doubt, 
pall after die first week or two of high 
excitement, and for that reason alone the 
new system is an improvement on the old. 

Now that American officials have got die 
bung out of their tin pool, they can regulate 
the outflow to fill the shortfall in tin produc¬ 
tion, which the International Tin Council 
reckoned amounted to 14,000 tons in the 
year to June. The council’s buffer stock 
manager underpins a price of £850 a ton 
for tin, and stockpile officials will eventually 
acquire sufficient dexterity in their opera¬ 
tions to nip off an undesired rise in Ameri¬ 
can prices. The nipping off seems likely to 
begin around £910 a ton, at which the 
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buffer manager recently sold tin in London 
to restrain prices. Tin looks in for a period 
of price stability* to which it is not a com¬ 
plete stranger, despite its recent convul¬ 
sions. After its slump in 1958. buffer 
operations for a time held tin so rigidly at 
just below £800 a ton that dealers com¬ 
plained. But the Committee of the London 
Metal Exchange is currcndy discussing 
another matter with the Tin Council : 5 
is hoped that liaison between the market 
and the council can be improved to reduce 
irrational dealings in tin, such as the violent 
movements that occurred in June. 

If the market finally settles near £910 a 
ton, it may, in view of the size of the Ameri¬ 
can stockpile, remain stable for a very long 
time. Meanwhile opinions differ on wnether 
tin’s next move will be up, down or around. 
Stocks of tin in exchange warehouses 
dropped below 2,000 tons at the end of last 
week, including the buffer stock’s remaining 
holding of about 800 tons. It is believed 
that if forward purchases are taken up when 
delivery falls due the further attrition of 
tradeable stocks could produce a rise in 
price; but the likelihood of a squeeze 
occurring may be exaggerated. American 
stockpile tin, could still be made more 
attractive by offering facilities for forward 
purchases. Such a change would probably 
cause a sharp fall in tin. The current level 
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REED PAPER GROUP 

Silent Shareholders 


O n Wednesday shareholders of the 
newly-named Reed paper Group did 
nothing to help the cause of those who are 
campaigning tor companies to give more 
information to shareholders. About fifty of 
them attended this week’s annual meeting. 
Among the directors facing them were five 
new faces including Mr Cecil Ring, the 
chairman of the Daily Mirror-Sunday Pic¬ 
torial group—International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration—which holds 44% of the Reed 
equity. Two faces were missing. One was 
that of Mr F. J. Clark, the former managing 
director of the group’s important packaging 
interest, who resigned during the year and it 
is to him that presumably the sum of 
£28,000 shown in the accounts as payable 
as “ compensation to a director for kiss of 
office ” relates. The other face missing was 
that of Mr Philip Walker, the Reed Group’s 
man ag in g director for the past twelve years ; 
he resigned earlier this month, after publi¬ 
cation of the annual report and accounts to 
which he was one of the two signatories. 

The meeting was taken by the retiring 
chairman, Lord Cornwallis, who in a short 


farewell speech spoke of the " happy team ” 
at Reeds, which hardly seemed accurate, at 
least at board room level, in view of recent 
happenings. When the time came for ques¬ 
tions there was an embarrassing silence and 
then a shareholder asked if Reed’s current 
trading corresponded to the slightly more 
optimistic report this week from the British 
Paper and Board Makers Association. He 
was told that the group was “ running on 
the same basis as last year.” As the report 
did not give any indication of current trad¬ 
ing and future prospects this, seemed an 
inadequate summary. But this was the only 
question at that stage—no shareholder 
seemed disposed to ask the reasons behind 
the resignations nor even how much com¬ 
pensation would be payable to Mr Walker. 
Nobody seemed interested either, to know 
why IPC had suddenly decided to increase 
its representation in the board room and to 
produce from its ranks both a new chair¬ 
man (Mr King) for the Reed group and 
also a new managing director (Mr S. T. F. 
Ryder). All that remained was the re- 
election of more than half the directors and 
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of d emand is not particularly strong, so that 
regular disposals of also 

produce soak reaction irom the present 
level The London price remained steady 
at about £9da a ton m spite of Tuesday’s 
stockpile tale below the official New York 
quotation. 


SHORTER NOTES 

In a Business Note on whisky sales last 
week k was inaccurately stated that 
M J. & B M whisky warm*; leading brand of 
Scotch on the American market, setting 
more than a million cases a year. ■ This was 
inaccurate: this brand in fact^ according So 
the most recent figures available wit run¬ 
ning second to Berry Brothers 9 Cutty Sark, 
which sold 1,220,000 cases in the united 
States in 1962, 


India has received two much needed 
boosts to its foreign exchange reserves. The 
International Monetary Fund has authorised 
drawings equivalent to $100 million over 
the next twelve months; and gold worth 
$68 million has been declared to the 
Ministry of Finance foUowiog the gold con¬ 
trol order of last January. 


the formal approval of the group’s change 
of name. There was just one other question. 
Would the meeting next year be held in 
the new group’s new London headquarters 
in Piccadilly ? 

Mr King might well wonder if a meeting 
is really necessary (by law, of course, there 
has to be a meeting each year). Nobody 
bothered even to propose a vote of thanks 
to Lord Cornwallis, who after all was retir¬ 
ing from the board after 18 years as a 
director and 9i years as chairman. Of 
course, it is just possible that shareholders 
just did not know about these changes, for 
Mr Walker’s resignation and the new 
appointments of Mr King and Mr Ryder 
have been published only in the press and 
not circulated to shareholders. But tbe 
more obvious explanation would seem to 
be that Reed’s shareholders are just not 
interested in the happenings of their .com¬ 
pany unless they can be seen to affect 
profits and dividends. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Honey market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 404 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices oft'pages 406 and 407 
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BbltMAH^ BID REJECTION 

Justified—Just 

I N Monday morning’s post shareholders of Burnish Oil received 
the promised letter from their chairman, Mr William Eadie, 
setting o*it the* reasons for the directors’ decision to reject the joint 
bid from BP and Shell. The letter is hardly an exciting' or 
extremely informative document; it could scarcely be compared, 
for example, with the brilliantly conceived profit projections, stock 
distributions and tive-off of investments made by Courtaulds that 
frustrated the ICI bid last year. But there was in fact no battle 
for Burmah, and in the circular Mr Eadie plays down any ill 
feeling over the mechanics of the bid; for Mr Eadic and his 
managing director, Mr R. P. Smith, both continue to sit on the 
BP board (it still seems that the bid was drawn up by the BP 
directors and their financial advisers without any reference to the 
two directors with feet in both camps). The letter concludes that 
in writing to the joint bidders Mr Eadie expressed the hope that 
the “ friendly relations between our respective companies which 
had always existed in the past would continue. I believe this 
hope to be shared by the boards of both BP and Shell Petroleum.” 

For shareholders of Burmah the main features of the circular 
are the forecast of a tax-free dividend of 2s. 9d. a share for the 
current year against the 2s. 3d. and 2s. id. paid in 1962 and 1961 
respectively. No forecast of dividends is made beyond the current 
year, but on profits the sole projection is set well ahead—that in 
1966 Burmah’s trading income can be expected to be some £8 
million. The comparable figure for 1962 was £5.9 million, of 
which about £350,000 came from the Burmese assets that have 
been sold to the Burma government. The lack of any figures for 
the interim years to 1966 suggests that there are no high hopes of 
sharp advances in profits over, say, the next two years, and that the 
increases in profits may be accruing more sharply in 1965 and 
1966. These expectations take into account the fact that Burmah’s 
three main trading areas, India, Pakistan and (through Lobitos) 
Peru arc “ three of the faster growing markets for petroleum pro¬ 
ducts,” though not yet big ones in terms of consumption. 

On the basis of these figures the BP-Shell terms, which effec¬ 
tively valued Burmah’s trading assets at £85 million after repay¬ 
ment of the preference capital, meant that the assets would have 
been sold on the basis of a gross earning9 yield of 11% for 1962 
and an estimated 15% for 1966. It is also pointed out that “ a 
substantial part of this consideration must be attributed to assets 
not assumed to produce earnings until after 1966.” This relates 
to Bunnah’8 North American interests, particularly the Great 
Plains Development. But Shell and BP might justifiably point 
to their own earnings yields of 13°,, and 15% respectively in 
justifying the terms of their offer. 

But where the offer seemed really to have fallen down was in the 
bidders’ valuation of the Burmah's 241% stake in BP that it was 
proposed should be distributed pro rata to Burmah shareholders 
along with the 3}% stake in the Shell equity. Pointing out that 
the Burmah stake in BP represents over 50% of the BP capital not 
owned by the British government, Mr Eadie says: 

This holding is an integral and vital part of your company's 
operations, and its retention in one hand has been, still is, and in 
the foreseeable future will continue to be, of a value to your 
company and its stockholders much'in excess of that calculated by 
reference to current‘market prices. 

The market s&cj&to have misread this, or exaggerated it, into a 
hint that BP shares were undervalued, 4 nd the shares rose by 
2s. to 58s.jd. on Monday; but a more realistic interpretation is 
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that it is Burmah^ contention that as a block the holding shd&ld 
: merit a premium over current market prices for individual shares. 
This seems realistic; at least, BP c$ip fiddly it, in that it 
explained its motives in making the bid partly in terms of a 
fear that a bid from ait American oil group for Burmah might' be 
just arotind.the' corner. For some international oil companies a 
24]% stake in BP and the poesibiKty of repfesentarioh on. the 
board would not be without attractions., particularly 1 as the British 
, government’s power of veto is traditionally (though not in the 
form of the agreement) applied 'only to non-commercial maters. 
Indeed, it should be noted, that while the statement stresses the 
value of the retention of the BP bolding in “ one band ” it dops not 
say that the hand need for ever be Burmah Oil's. 

Not surprisingly the 3!% Shell holding is described rather 
differently : there is no reason for Burmah ro put more than the 
market’^ valuation on this and Burmah regards it M as a marketable 
investment for use as required from time to time.” Clearly these 
funds, worth about £35 milUon, might be used to finance further 
trading expansion of Bunpah’s trading operations, thus easing the 
need for profit retentions ; at the same time the sale of, this holding 
would provide a useful source of capital profits, for it seems to be 
Burmah’s intention to provide these additional sweetners from time 
to time. It is also the board’s declared policy to pass on to stock¬ 
holders dividends received from BP and Shell as well as BP’s capital 
cash distribution. Thus the forecast 2s. 9d. dividend for 1963 is 
made up as to io.82d. from trading income and is. io.i8d. in 
dividends and the capital payment. 

F or shareholders the bid had effectively put a floor under 
Burmah’s shares price, and this has been reinforced by the 
profit projection. Thursday’s close of 65s. 9d. was 4s. above the 
original value of the Shell-BP bid, although since that 
was made BP shares have also risen in price. Allowing for the 
value of its investments Burmah’s trading assets are "valued at 
19s. 4id. a share which compares with the bid offer of 189. id. 
a share and the pre-bid attributable value of us. id. This looks 
fair enough but certainly not over-exciting—it is not all that long 
ago that the price of Burmah shares reflected the bare value of the 
investments with nothing for the trading assets. Thar was as 
unrealistic as some of the optimistic prices bandied around in the 
week while Burmah pondered on the bid. Not for the first time 
it has needed a take-over bid to jerk a company out of its lethargy 
and for shareholders to be put into the picture as to the true worth 
of their investment. But those who have seen their value of ihdr 
Burmah holdings rise sharply this year would do well not to expect 
much further advance above the current price. 

Investors should ponder on the fact that the BP and Shell in their 
offer took into account “ all the circumstances of which they were 
aware regarding Burmah’s operations.” Apart from the good point 
about the special value of the BP holdings as a block, it would be 
surprising if there was anything in the Burmah circular of which 
they had not already taken account. The bidding groups, also, took 
into account also the operating economies which they were con¬ 
fident would result from the integration of Burmah’s interests ; and 
Shell, presumably, knows as much about the Indian market as 
Burmah. This would suggest that they are taking a less rosy 
view of Burmah's trading prospects in the next few years and 
this is borne out by the fact that while they were prepared to 
negotiate on the details of the offer they were not prepared to 
negotiate on the price. On the forecast dividend, Burmah shares 
now offer a yield of 6.8% and 16 ok a good* income stock, but 
this yield is only a J point fflkfte than tbe retum on BP if the capital 
payment is taken into accoufitl Since there is every likelihood that 
these payments will become an annual event, this seems a proper 
comparison of. the yigdfc not least because the capital payment 
represents 2.73d. * stars df Burmah's forecast dividend. 
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Tenders far Water, §facks. 

T his w&k det|ifa have biScttpubUstaid of 
the offer for sale of £2 haifffbn of 1 
Bristol Waterworks J$^> preference stock 
1983-86. Offers for waterworks stock cotrte 
on average rather mdrethah once a month: 
their unusual feature is tHfethf mode of 
issue is by tender. This method of issue 
is required by the 1945 Water Act, and the 
water companies ate subject to other 
restrictions including the‘ level of their 
charges atad the amounts by wjitch thejr 
total revenue over the year mhy faceted 
their expenses of operation. The mtehfefc:s. 
of the system of offer by tChder fey water 
companies are tnar each applicant must, 
apply for a stated quantity of stock (usually 
with a minimum of £roo) and must state 
the price at which he is prepared to take 
it up. This price must not, of course, be 
less than the minimum offer price stated in 
the offer for sale. The iastfjhg brokers then 
allot stock to the highest bidder, then next 
highest and so on until it is fully allotted ; 
it is usually necessary to make a proper- 
tionaic allotment to one group of applicants 
to exhaust the balance of the stock. 


BlfstNfeSS: 

The system appears to work well in prac¬ 
tice add from the'Wittr* 

wof " 
ing 
pri< 
tol 

at 97 tp give a ffat yWi ef £5/18$. yd.,and 
of lod- per oen^to redemptioju. Thd 
recently issued jQrabtfdge water stock ; wlth 
the same red^tep^ 011 <¥ te *6%. couppn> 
stands at iqii to yield about, £5 18s, to 
redemption. Provided die fixed interest 
market maintains its present,firmness jin-, 
vestora. (which in these issues are largely 
the institutions) seem likely! tp have tooffer 
up to a point above the nunixpum price to 
secure $n abetment. ; t 

Why, it may IS* wondered* Is the tender¬ 
ing system not., used mpre widely, for 
example, for equities? fit a somewhat 
modified form the system has bega used 
quite successfully for two issues in the 
last two years, Jtolls* Ktfor and, Parway 
Land and Investments, but it docs not 
seem to be favoured by. the issuing 
houses nor the company seeking a quo¬ 
tation. The reasons.appear to.be twofold: 
first, there seems to be a feeling that the 
system is only suitable for smaller issues and 
that the administrative problems would be 


that on the daypf taSMfabcpt possible 
:c is tealised fit the Bris- 

issuc the minimum price has been fixed 
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overwhelming if it were to be used for larger 
ones. The tWoifcttes fotwb^ithto r 
used were for £500,000 and £200,000 res¬ 
pectively ;. however Ae Bristol .issue is 
designed to bring 0 ' m- SooUt £1 mtlfton and 
it docs therefore seem that the adminis¬ 
trative problems are manageable , up to this* 

sfee at jehst. t . . 

„ Secondly the nipte sejriqq/T 
seeing 16 be that the public “ J 

kiridjy f |6 the me*W fed ;*Ca r 

voIpmC of 'febscrlpdon for¬ 
ward i ffifc^obstmdp d fepefes', 

to discott$ge tffes 
applicants m put 6ff rapfe 
fooh Of ihemselv^ ^tSjr , 
unnecessarily high price, * UUll 
mm$ i l company prefers Its flqtfeoi 
a 44 success * in the sense « 'ih dj 
scribed Issue ,i b&vy fiL 

ing dejil^p* It is doabtful however f 
company or thd Vdidors of Ae sinks 
actually detiye fey lon$tertn bWfei fifed 
a spfedifelfeffotfeibii of tfiitf fed com¬ 
panies <jbout to sleek tfreft 

consider tW Advantagesof f the' fflimodrfe 
offering shares by tender. The* -Stbtk 
Exchange too cbiild show pethap* fl litde 
more enthusiasm towards vaittfres in this 
type of issue. / » 


Bouncing Cheques 

O nce again the problem of new issues 
is back in the limelight. The objec¬ 
tion to placlngs as a method of floating a 
company is that only a select circle of 
investors is able tb participate in the issue 
and take a share in the premium over the 
placing price which frequently results. The 
problem with the offer for sale as an alter¬ 
native method is that popular new issues 
rend to be heavily oversubscribed and that 
investors therefore apply for more shares 
than they want, to allow for scaling down, 
or submit multiple applications to increase 
their, chances of success in the ballot. 
Multiple applications, a subject of some 
concern a year or two ago, nowadays ate 
less of a problem, chiefly because the issu¬ 
ing houses and brokers have improved theft 
methods of detecting them; nevertheless 
each new issue throws up a fair crop. 

The more serious problem Is the question 
of over-subscription: many investors have 
caught on to the technique of submitting an 
application for a large number of share* lad 
.sending a cheque that cannot be met. on 
presentation. The issuing house or broke* 
makes the allotment and allots say 10% of 
the shares applied lor to each applicant, 
sending off tnc letter of allotment and 
cheque for the remaining 90% for which 
the applicant was unsuccessful. The wide* 
boy sells his letter of allotment (for which 
he receive! cash within 48 hours) and banks 
the proceeds and the cheque from the issuing 
house. In the meantime bis original cheque 
will have bounced; but by now there will be 
sufficient funds to meet it when the issuing 
house or broker jHfcStetftil for payment for 
a seco n d time." "Thus he csmmwke a steady 


aud handsome profit (so long as new issues 
continue to command premiums) without 
any capital. 

Two weeks ago, with the offer for sale of 
shares in Linrcad, London brokers Cazenove 
and Co rumbled tipis technique by holding 
up the letters of acceptance and cheques to 
partially successful applicants until the 
applicants’ own cheques had been cleared. 
Some £187,000 of cheques bounced, and 
the shares allotted to these applicants were 
re-allotted to underwriters. What propor¬ 
tion this figure represents cannot be 
accurately calculated as a ballot was held 
for applications for up to 5,000 shares (at 
13s. each) while other applicants were 
allotted around 57;, of the shares applied 
for. Thus, of the £nj million of applica¬ 
tion money received, only the cheques of 
the applicants for more than 5,000 shares 
and those of the successful applicants for 
less, were presented. Caxenove is repeat¬ 
ing the exercise with the offer of 800,006 
shares at 21s. each in Baxters (Butchers) 
which Was oversubscribed 25 times. 

By clearing all the cheques oF successful 
and partially successful applicants the issu¬ 
ing firm is really only protecting itself, 
though it is a little hard on those applicants 
who Submit genuine cheques, to have to 
wait a week before receiving the letter of 
allotment and the cheque for the balance 
—the more so as many cheques can be 
cleared in two days, and it is only, For 
example cheques payable in Northern Ire 
land that take a week. It is administratively 
too expensive, however, to send off the 
letters of allotment and balancing cheques in 
dribs and drabs, as the applicants’ cheques 
are cleared. , . 

In the Evans (Outsizcs) offer for sole, 
which also achieved a massive oversubscrip¬ 


tion this week, N. M. Rothschild has in* 
serted a clause in the application fbrtn to the 
effect that the applicant understands that the 
application constitutes'a legally drfbtc^able 
promise that rhechcqtie will befibihbureti on 
first presentation. This does notActually 
add anything, as the issuing house always 
did have the right to sue dn the cheque v 
the danger is that this remedy will prove not 
only slow and expensive but alio possibly 
ineffectual. What,?then, is the answer? 
Should the stock exchanges requite the pro¬ 
cedure adopted by Catenove to be followed 
ip all cases ? Or shofild an applicant be 
required to produce a guarantee from a bank 
or stockbroker that the cheque will in fact 
be met on first presentation ? 
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BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 

Profits Recovery 

F orecast of a “ quite substantial 
improvement * in its results have been 
fulfilled by the giant of the hire purchase 
finance industry, United D ora i mnn a Trust, 
with pre-tax profits for the yen. to end 
June up from £494^00 to £3,027,000. 
This figure has been beaten only in the 
boom years of 1959 and i960 and reflects 
the benefit from lower interest rata and 
better trading in this country, a mote than 
doubled investment income of £345,000 
and a reduction in overseas losses from 
£763.000 in l$6i-6a to a level “ not now 
sufficiently material to be shown separately 
in the profit and loss account.” Net profits 
amount to £1,240,000 against the previous 
net km of £124,000, and for the first time 
since 1959-60 the maintained 26$% divi¬ 
dend i» rally coveted by earnings, of just 
under 32%. 

Outstanding debts at June 30th were 
virtually undumged at £173 million, but 
this masked a fall in customers’ accounts 
from £142 million to £129 million (reflect¬ 
ing a more severe credit rating of custo¬ 
mers and a contraction in certain overseas 
subsidiaries) but a marked increase in 
general advances from £30.9 million to 
£44.7 million. With bank finance more 
readily available bank loans rose hum 
£24 million to £33 million, while the more 
expensive deposits from the public fell from 
£135 million to £128 million. 

In his first review as chairman, Mr 
Alexander Rosa, gives a frank assessment 
of the group’s oversea interests. In Europe 
the group’s contacts through the Amstel 
Qub have given it an introduction to conti¬ 
nental practice which should prove useful 
whoa it makes its first direct investment 
there before long. UDT relies on the 
Australian and New Zealand businesses for 
a "major dividend contribution” and in 
South Africa business ha been " substan¬ 
tial, dean sad profitable." In Jamaica 
recove r y is the task at this stage. There 
have been losses, too, in East Africa and 
Rhodesia and commitments have been 
reduced, but the Nigerian subsidiary 
should become a “ consistent profit earner.” 
A “ steady if unexciting kvd of profits" 
ha been the past contribution of the 
Canadian subsidiary. 

At home the recovery in trade generally 
and the H dual Bank rate,” which, Mr Row 
ays, should lead to more stable profit 
margins, are cited a factors which are 
likely to help a further recovery in profits 
this year. At 38s. 9A the 5a. dura are 
8a. above their level of a year ago and 
2s. 9<L below this year’s peak gad yield 
3i% on dividend ami 4}% on etnungs. 
Chi these returns the shares, like other hire 
purchase shares, are. already pretty My 
diacmmfjng a further continuation of this 
welcome recovery. 


THOMAS FIRTH AND JOHN BROWN 

Pre-Election Move 

I n a move generally interpreted as a safe- 
guard against total rcnationaUsation, 
Thomas Firm and John Brown, £25 million 
Sheffield steelmakers, ate proposing to hive- 
off their Donated interests wad surplus 
cash ihto a separate company. In terms 
of assets the major amount being transferred 
is £3 million cash which, together with the 
Firth-Oerihon stamping subsidiary and cer¬ 
tain other trade investments (valued at £1.9 
million), comprises just tinder a fifth of 
Firth Brown’s total book asset* In terms 
of earnings the hive-off accounts for much 
the same proportion. The stamping sub¬ 
sidiary is earning “ significantly ” less than 
last year’s net £167,000, but the trade 
investments (which do not include Firth- 
Vickers Stainless Steel) should bring in 
£84,000 and if the cash earns 3% net, 
doe total might be around £300,000 out of 
last year’s total net earnings of £1.6 million. 

But since the stock market values non- 
sted earnings more optimistically than steel, 
the hive-off sector might be put on an 8% 
earnings basis or 13s. a Firth Brown share. 
With the sued side on, say, a 14% basis 
or 31a. a share, a fair price would seem to 
be around 44s. compared with 293. before 
the news and 34s. 9<i now. 

Firth Brown is not the first sted company 
to take general election precautions. Before 
the 1959 election Arthur Lee, another Shef¬ 
field stedmaker, hived off and obtained a 
quotation for Arthur Lee (Investments). 
Earlier this year Hadfidds announced plans 
to distribute £1.7 million cash to share¬ 
holders. Others who may, perhaps, follow 
their example are Balfour and Danutas with 
engineering and machine tod interests, and 
Dorman Long which also has a stake in 
bridge building, engineering and chemicals. 

PLESSEY 

Bid and Bigger Profits 

P lessees image in the Cky is rapidly 
being restored. Last week in connection 
with an £8 million take-over bid for Ducon 
Industries, an Australian, producer of elec¬ 
tronic equipment, Plessey forecast pre-tax 
profits for the year just ended of £10 million 
against £6.5 million last year. 1962 in¬ 
cluded only eight months’ trading of two 
new subsidiaries, Automatic Telephone and 
Electric and Ericsson Telephones, but on t 
full year’s basis the rise is still equivalent 
to a handsome 37%. 

A year ago following boardroom resigna¬ 
tions after the death of the chairman, Sir 
Allen Clark, Plessey shares fell to 34a. 3d. 
Last October, however, better than forecast 
results were announced; in April this year 
a further " substantial improvement ” was 
reported and the interim was raised from 
7 i%«> 9 %. 

The present forecast suggests that on a 
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normal tax basis Plessey’s earnings for 1962 
have come up from the equivalent of 33% 
to 43%> giving scope for a total dividend 
payment of 18-26%. At the present price 
of 60s. 9d»~-up 4a. 3d. on the news—earn¬ 
ings yield is 7% ana dividend yield could 
range between 3-3*%. This still looks 
reasonable, now that nearly half Plessey’s 
business is in the fast expanding telecom¬ 
munications sector, and another fifth in 
electronic and electric components. 

Ducon’s ordinary shareholders are to be 
offered Plessey ordinary shares, or con¬ 
vertible loan stock. The Plessey offer is 
being underwritten to provide a cash alter¬ 
native of A33* a share. This must look 
very attractive to shareholders since it is 
double last week’s market price of the 
Ducon shares which, ahead of the bid, rose 
from 15a. to 20s. in deals now the subject 
of an investigation by die attorney-general 
of New Spurn Wales. 


In Brief ... 

Doubled Dividend 

The Hoover interim dividend has been 
doubled to 10% and pre-tax profits for the 
first half of 1963 have risen from £1.3 mil¬ 
lion to £1.6 million. Hoover directors say 
that the bigger interim reflects an intention 
to “establish a better balance” between 
interim and final payments. But the market 
is now clearly expecting a maintained 40% 
final and a total payment of 50%. Both 
the ordinary at 49s. 9<L and the “A” shares 
at 453. io£d. touched new two-year peaks. 

Growth from Thorn 

Pre-tax profits of the Thorn Electrical 
group rose from £5.1 million to £6.5 mil¬ 
lion in the year to end-March. The divi¬ 
dend on the capital as increased by last 
year’s one-for-two scrip issue has been 
raised from 27}% to 35%. But even these 
results barely satisfied the market, which 
had put the shares on a ii% dividend yield 
basis, and the **A” shares fell by a net 
ia. to 94s. ijd. 


Retail Business Surveys 

The latest Quarterly Survey covers the market fort 

CANNED 

VEGETABLES 

Prepared by the E.I.U. m coryunction with 
Sales Reseqrch Services Ltd* and based on a 
national sample survey of 1,453 housewives, 
trade research and published data. 


Details from: 

THS BOONOMIST tNTBLUOXNGI UNIT LTD 
Spencer Herne 27 St Jameti Place 
London SW\ 

Telephone HYDe Park 6711 Ext 109 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


De La Rue 



‘..an international 
company with 

headquarters in London EXTRACT FROM MR. WESTALL’S REVIEW 


II is pleasant to be able to record that, on the 
150th Anniversary of the foundation of our 
House, the turnover and the profits for the year 
are a record in the history of the company. 

The net profit attributable to De La Rue share¬ 
holders, after tax, has increased from £832,210 to 


The plan for the future 1 think should lie. first, 
to obtain from the Research and Development 
Department a good product, preferably with 
world-wide application; secondly, to export it 
abroad; thirdly, to set up plants to manufacture 
it in such countries where we feel there will be a 


mMRtaiun^ 


SALIENT FEATURES 

For year ended 30th March 

Oroup Turnover: 

Ifomc Sales 

Export Saleh from ihe United Kingdom 

Sales b> Oxer.stMs C omp.lines 

1963 

V.K61,000 
6.X95.000 
7,901,000 

1962 

£ 

R,977,000 
6,95#,000 
5,974.000 


24,747.000 

21,909,000 

Oioup Pro lit before Tu\ .. .. . 

Proilt before! ax sir a percent ipe oflurnosir 

Oroup (?apital Employed. 

Profit before In* iu§ a percentage ofAvuaye Capital Employed .. 

Profit alter Tux attributable to the Ordinary Shurehotdci s 

Ordinary Shareholders Equity Interest 

Piolil attributable is ^-oerccntuyc of l uuit> Iniejcsl 

2.755.000 

15.669.000 
IWi 
022.0(10 
10.55E.riOO 
0.7 % 

2,590.000 

n 

l :,oso,ooo 
22 . 2 % 
R21,000 
7. U)2.000 

11.2' 1 ; 

Ordumry Dividend (tens Income Tax) 

Interim Paid-—fid. per .slmrc (1962 9d. err 'hart' pi lor to Fi”hts /vw« ) 

Final Proposed J0UI. per share (1962 1 (jd.pri '.hart tutor to i ' ut ) 

170,000 

29X.000 

I2R.000 

255,000 

1 oi.il Do idend .. 

46M.000 

3X1.000 

Cover lor Dividend on Ordiuar) Shares 

2.0 

2 1 




£933,189. The profits before tax of the three main 
subsidiaries are as follows: Formica International 
Ltd. £1,665,645 as against £1,297,913; Thomas 
Dc La Rue International Ltd. £845,030 as against 
£1,232,741 and Thomas Potlcrton Ltd. £576,852 
as a gams t £337,570. 

EXPANSION CONTINUES 

As the years go by shareholders will hear more 
and more about our overseas interests for we are 
an international company with headquarters in 
London. To some people it might appear a dis¬ 
advantage to the country that companies like our¬ 
selves should invest money in manufacturing 
plants abroad instead of concentrating on the 
export of goods from this country, but this in my 
opinion is a wrong point of view'. 


rewarding future. By thLs time the Research Units 
should ba\e, and 1 am sure will have, developed 
new products which would follow a like course. 
This is the process which we arc following in 
Dc La Rue and is one which, 1 think, should be 
the general pattern of future British business. 

SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCJATFD COMPANIES 
Formica b\tci national Limited 
Formica India was formed during the year and 
unless some unforeseen difficulties arise, pro¬ 
duction will start in 1964. 

Formica Limited, the U.K. company, again 
had a difficult year, largely due to the continued 
depression of the furniture industry. On the other 
hand wc benefited to some extent from ‘the con¬ 
tinued high rate of activity in the building industry. 


Our french company had a record year, in 
spite of increasing competition, 

Thomas De La Rue International Limited 
A comparison between the Results of this year and 
last of the Thomas De La Rue Group is rendered 
less useful than usual because of large contracts 
which terminated in March 1962 and to \Vhieh t 
referred in my last Review. Considering the dis- 
aiTangement occasioned by this factor the results 
of the Group for the year have not been 
unsatisfactory. 

Thomas Potlcrton Croup 

The Potlcrton Group beat their previous best 
both in turnover and profits. It must not be 
thought that this increase was solely due to tho 
very cold winter for it comes as a result of years of 
building up our marketing organisation and in 
perfecting new forms of POTTERTON apparatus. 

De La Rite Bidt Machines Limited 

Our volume of orders has steadily Expanded, par¬ 
ticularly in the latter pail of the year. 

In view of the continued progress of this associ¬ 
ate company, a decision has been taken to form a 
I inancc Company which will provide the nccess- 
aiy funds to enable the expansion to be continued. 

De La Rue Frijfistor Limited 
I his, the latest of the De La Rue offspring, is tho 
type of undertaking that requires further scientific 
development and market exploration before wc 
shall be in a position to say whether it is going to 
fulfil our highest hopes. 

OUTLOOK 

The prospects for the coming year can bp viewed, 
1 think, with qualified optimism, providing there 
is a continued improvement in trading conditions 
in this country and there is no marked deteriora¬ 
tion in conditions abroad. Then, I think we shall 
be able to show a satisfactory Improvement over 
ihe present year, but it is the Ibng-tcmi prospects 
to which my colleagues and I look for the benefit 
of much that is being done npvvl 



THE DE LA RUB COMPANY LIMITBD 


FORMICA ELASTICS • POTTERTON BOILERS 

DE LA RUE BANKNOTE AND SECURITY PRINTING ' 

TRANSPORTATION Of VALUABLES * SECURltY CONSULTANTS 

PRINTING AND COUNTING MACHINES 

DE LA RUB BULL DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT'' 

PRIOISTOR THERMOELECTRIC COOLING MODULES 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 

(Building and Chi! Engineering Contractors) 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS : LARGE VOLUME OF WORK IN HAND 
FINANCING AND EXPANDING BUSINESS 
SIR AYNSLEY BRIDGLAND ON REASONS FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited will be held on August 13, 
1963, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, EC2. 

The following is the statement by the chaii- 
man, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 

The accounts before you clearly show why 
our expanding business needed the additional 
working capital which was approved at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting on January 8, 
1963. 

On November 30, 1962, our Work in Pro¬ 
gress had increased by £391,607 over the pre¬ 
vious year to £2,475,305. Similarly our Stocks 
of Materials and Plant had increased by 
£146,814 to £457,982 and our Fixed Assets had 
risen to £198,811 as against £163,358 the pre¬ 
vious year. 

As « result our Bank Overdraft had 
increased by £326,119 to £1,155,151 and the 
amount due to our creditors had increased by 
£271,478 to £1,839,166. 

Coupled with these movements in our 
Balance Sheet we were faced with the problem 
of financing considerable additional work which 
was about to commence. 

REDUCTION OF BANK OYLRDKA1 T 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting the 
Authorised Share Capital was increased to 
£1,000,000 and in January, 1963 we made a 
Rights Issue to shareholders of 2,000,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 8s. 9d. per share. 
The whole of the, issue of 2,000,000 shares was 
taken up by our shareholders. The number of 
shares directly allotted was 1,888,744 and 
applications for those not taken up totalled 
225,749 which was 114,493 in excess of the num¬ 
ber available. The Company raised a net 
amount of approximately £848,000, and as a 
result our Bank Overdraft has been reduced to 
a quite manageable figure relative to our turn¬ 
over. 

In my letter to shareholders advising them of 
the Rights Issue I said that the Directors inten¬ 
ded to declare a second interim dividend of 9 
per cent and that no further dividend would be 
recommended so that the total dividend in 
respect of the year ended November 30, 1962, 
would be 15 per cent. This second interim divi¬ 
dend was paid to shareholders on April 8, 1963. 

The profit for the year to November 30, 
1962, was £42,650, an increase of £7,997 over 
the previous year's figure of £34,653. In addi¬ 
tion there was a net over-provision of taxes in 
respect of previous years amounting to £8,827 
with the result that, after paying dividends, the 
a mourn carried forward on Profit and Loss 
Account has increased by £25,139 from £77,154 
to £102,293. 

The bilanod due by the London Clinic was 
reduced during the year from £59,400 to 
£41,500. It is possible that this balance may 
be repaid in full during the current year, and 
in that event we would no longer have any 
financial interest in the Clinic.. We are, however, 
standing by to commence a large contract for 
the extension of the dink facilities Which would 
mean a further substantial contribution to our 
increasing turnover. 


SOUTH ATRICAN INTERESTS 

Last year I toJd you that, in order to eliminate 
our guarantee in respect of the overdraft of our 
former subsidiary company in South Africa, 
which at November 30, 1961, amounted to 
£255,782, we had to make arrangements which 
included a cash investment in a newly formed 
UK Company. The guaiantec has been 
eliminated and the Balance Sheet now shows 
the effect of these arrangements which at 
November 30, 1962, were not quite finalised. 
The Balance Sheet items affected include a 
liability in re'pcct of an Unsecured Loan of 
£200,000, which has since been eliminated. On 
the asiets side, the item under Investments 
(unquoted) and Loans of £121,000, comprises an 
investment of £46,422 in the new UK Company, 
together with loans of £74,578. The investment 
of £46,422 in the new Company has, however, 
since increased to £160,000 and the loan to that 
(xMnpanv has been reduced to approximately 
£24,500.’ 

Part of the arrangements- which were made- 
required further investment in and loans to 
Associated Companies which at Balance Sheet 
date amounted to £369,543. This has since been 
reduced to approximately £292,000, and repre¬ 
sents our investment in R. H. Morris Indus 
tries (Pty.) Limited consisting of £25,000 in 
share capital, being 50 per cent of the issued 
sh?ire capital, Unsecured Notes and Interest of 
£117,000 and an Unsecured Loan of £150,000. 

The accounts of R. H. Morris Industries (Pty.) 
Limited for the year ended November 30, 1962. 
show a further loss making the total loss to that 
date £130,758, the greater part of which is 
development expenditure written off. The posi 
tion w is largely foreseen as was made clear by 
our Directors last year. In view of the fact 
that it takes time to establish a new- manufac¬ 
turing company on a profitable basis, your Pirec 
tors do not propose to make any provision in 
the accounts in respect of the Josv to date. 

The accounts of our South African subsidiary, 
National Quarries (Pty ) f Limited are published 
separately and show a further increase in profits 
and a continuation of a 15 per cent dividend. 
This Company is a very satisfactory investment 
and approaches have recently been made to us 
for the purchase of our interest. This matter is 
still under consideration, but if the price is satis¬ 
factory, your Board may decide to proceed in 
which event an announcement w-ill be made in 
the Press. 

ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 

The disastrous winter conditions which we 
experienced at the beginning of this year sub¬ 
stantially curbed turnover but it is apparent 
that with normal conditions now existing we are 
recovering our position. It is well to remember 
also that the profits of the year under review 
were affected by die start of large contracts, the 
benefit of which will become noticeable in this 
current year and succeeding years. Further sub¬ 
stantial contracts are also, in process of negotia¬ 
tion and will amount to several million pounds. 

Turnover still continues to increase steadily 
and we aye endeavouring to expand the interests 
of the Company to cover all facets of building 
construction and to that end we have formed 
subsidiary divisions of the Company, i.c. Build¬ 


ing and Decorating, Shutrering and Contract 
Furnishing, all of which aie beginning to piove 
their worth. We have also expanded our Joinery 
Works and they, as well us the Shuttering Divi¬ 
sion, carry out a considerable amount of work 
for other Contractor, and our profits from these 
divisions are likely to increase substantially 
despite the disastrous weather conditions at the 
beginning of the year. Your Directors remain 
confident that they will be able to recommend, 
in respect of the year ended November 30, 1963, 
payment of dividends totalling not less than 15 
per cent on the present Ordinary Share Capital 
of £750,000, as forecast in the circular letter 
issued in connection with the issue of new 
shares. m 

We have a very full order book ahead of us, 
and among the contracts we have recently 
obtained are: — 

Slough Hospital £3,000,000 

Truro Hospital 2,000,000 

Hammersmith Post - Graduate 
Medical School Laboratory ... 1,000,000 

Little Aden Cantonment. 3,500,000 


Crawley Civic Centre . 350,000 

Among contracts which we completed dining 
the year was the Plymouth Civic Centre, which 
was opened by H.M. The Queen and Prince 
Philip in July, 1962. 


NTVV FORM Ol CON I RAC T 

The new form of RIBA contract has im¬ 
proved conditions for contractors to some extent 
in that many claims can now be evaluated and 
agreed during the course of the contract, so that 
there should not in future be the same large 
amounts outstanding on claims long after the 
contracts have been completed. 

We still have, however, very large claims out¬ 
standing in respect of completed jobs to which 
the new form of contract did not apply, and 
these claims account for a large proportion ol 
our present bank overdraft. While we have m 
pay interest on our overdraft we have no legal 
entitlement to interest on outstanding claims 
even when they are agreed. The interest charge 
is a very heavy item against our profits. 

Even under the new form of contract claims 
can still arise and I am disappointed that the 
new form still does not embody any provision 
for interest on claims. Once a claim has been 
setded I should have thought that interest on 
the agreed amount should run as a matter of 
right from, say the date of practical completion. 
After all the contractor ha* been out of his 
money through no fault of his own. 

Many of our customers prefer a negotiated 
contract whereby the contractors' costs can be 
checked throughout the progress of the job and 
all queries can be settled on the spot. I have 
no doubt that this method does, in the end, 
produce the cheapest job for the customer and 
it docs not produce these financial problems 
which can arise under the present method of 
tendering, problems which con be equally 
serious for both the Contractor and his customer. 

Finally* I would Like t<^ thank my colleagues 
on Alt Shard the management and staff for 
their continuing efforts and for the support they 
give me. Their efforts have all contributed to 
our- turnover and profits and the 

future prolpeos fTve your Board encouragem^pr 
for your Company’s progress.- * 
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34'/PROFIT INCREASE 
for ASPRO-NICHOLAS 

At the Annual General Meeting of Aspro-Nicholas Limited 
at the May Fair Hotel on the 22nd July 1963, the Chairman, 

Mr. M. A. Nicholas, announced that the Group profit for 
the year under review was £1,448,286 as against £1,078,170 
last year—an increase of 34%. Group sales were higher, 
but much credit for this record profit was due to the 
untiring efforts of the management and staff to prune and control over¬ 
head expenditure. Improvement in the cash position also reflected the 
particular attention given to stock control and to the close supervision 
of all capita] expenditure. Tax provision based upon the profit for the year 
was 57.5% as against 67 7% last year, mainly due to the fact that wc no 
longer had losses in U.S.A. 

The Board had decided to maintain the same rate of dividend and had 
accordingly declared a second interim dividend of 7 % making a total for the 
year of 14% or 8.4d per 5/- stock unit; this dividend was covered 1.9 times. 

FURTHER INCREASE PREDICTED 

Greater sales in existing products and markets were foreseen for 1963/64 
and development plans called for the introduction of several new products 
and for expansion in new markets. A further increase in profit for the 
current year could be confidently predicted. 

COMPREHENSIVE PROFIT SHARING 
SCHEME APPROVED 

For two years the Chairman had been studying with expert consultants 
the possibility of introducing a scheme which would enable all employees 
to participate in the profits of the Group. A fair and generous plan had 
been developed. This scheme received the approval of the stockholders 
at the Meeting. 

After surveying the results of the component companies of the Group, the 
Chairman said that although the prospect of new products for the home 
market and the endless possibilities for expansion made an exciting 
challenge which Aspro-Nicholas was well-equipped to meet, it was 
nevertheless vital, not only to our Company but to U.K. industry as a 
whole, for the Government to recognise the need for greater incentives, 
paiticularly in relation to export business. In the highly competitive 
international market-place where investment must:j£ Substantial, and the 
risks are great, some measure of tg&jUior. relict was essential. 1 his could 
take the form of additional relief on monies spent for overseas promotion. 
The AugiaTitoff Government was currently allowing twice die amount so 
expended as a charge against profits for tax purposes. He commended such 
a scheme to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Further, at times it was essential to try to protect an export market by 
undertaking local manufacture. In some cases this could involve a 
considerable chance of losing the capital invested by reason of local 
political risks; but the alternative was to lose the market entirely, if, in ihe 
circumstances, capital were lost, it would be fair that it should rank for 
some taxation relief as if the loss were an income tax expense. 

HOME MARKET THE STEPPING-STONE FOR 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING ABROAD 

Full recognition must be given to the need for maintaining a vigorous 
Home Market. This was the area where new techniques in marketing could 
be tried and tested and where men could be adequately trained in the use 
of all the skills and aids to successful selling abroad. Therefore, if this 
country was to be the stepping-stone for successful overseas operations wc 
should have all the modern aids to selling freely at our disposal. For this 
we needed a second Commercial TV channel and Commercial Radio. 
Marketing must be recognised as a new science and suitable facilities must 
be provided by educational bodies so that the marketing man was raised 
to the level of engineers, chemists, lawyers, etc. Marketing was an integral 
and essential part of the whole process of production and consumption. 
Productivity had no value unless the goods could be sold and sold at a 
profit ; hence the need forgiving the marketing man his right place in the 
total scheme. Aspro-Nicholas was primarily a marketing organisation and 
as such it recognised the need for training men both for home and overseas. 
No one should ever forget that 



Lindsay Parkinson 

< ’ ’ . f 

report 

tenth record year 

Mr. A. F. Parkinson, the Chairman, of Sir Lindsay Parkinson 
& GvLtd., in his Statement for the reat ended 31st December 
1962, slated: “The Company in 1962 completed 25 years of 
operation as a public company and it is pleasing to report that 
once again profits have reached a new peak. Work in hjuujis in 
excess of £26 million, compared with £20 million a year qgo.” 


Year to 31st December 

1059 

1960 

1961 

.m. 

Group profit 
before tax 

£308,146 

£356,601 

£404,561 

£907,867 

Taxation 

150,905 

157,643 

179,693 


Group net profit 

148,241 

196,968 


866,450 

Ordinary dividend 
(less tax) 

55,125 

55,125 

60,637 

70,744 

Revenue reserves and 
unappropriated profit 


923,438 

1,069,247 

1,251,802 


The following are further extracts from his Statement: We 
continue to maintain the diversified nature of the contracts 
secured. Our Building Department has continued to secitjc sub¬ 
stantial contracts; amongst these 1 would jnwttibiS the Merrion 
Street Development in Leeds for Town Centre Securities Ltd. 
valued at over £1 £ million; a Motor Lodge, Restaurant and 
Service Station near Oxford for the Forte’s Group, valued at 
almost ££ million and a Housing contract for the Basildon 
Development Corporation which exceeds £1 million. 

We arc actively considering the adoption of a new system of 
industrialised house budding which overcomes the aesthetic 
objections to precast concrete by incorporating a brick facade in 
the concrete panels, in view of general housing demands in the 
country we feel that this department must expand. 

The Civil Engineering Department has maintained its expan¬ 
sion and is preparing tenders for several large civil engineering 
projects, in line w ith our policy of maintaining its activities at a 
high level. 

The M6 Bimiingham-Preston Motorway contract is now 
approaching completion, as also is the Great Ouse Flood Pro¬ 
tection Scheme contract which is ahead of programme.. 

DIVERSITY OF NEW CONTRACTS 

At Oldbury Power Station the original contract is almost com¬ 
pleted but wc have been awarded further works there of a yalue 
approaching £1 million. The Central Electricity Generating 
Board has also recently awarded to \is the contract for the pre¬ 
liminary works at Kingsnorth Power Station at Rochester. This 
contract is valued at £li million. 

We have continued with our long-term Opencast Coal con¬ 
tracts, and recently we have received an extension to the existing 
Dunr&ven South Wales contract which is valued at £3.6 million 
and will continue for 4J years. This will ensure continuing em¬ 
ployment for most of our opencast coal plant. 

I am confident that your Company will continue to secure its 
full share of the growing volume of construction work at home 
and abroad. 

The Annual General Meeting will he held at the Piccadilly 
Hotel , London, at 12 noon on 31st July , 1963 . 

SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON A CO. LTD. 

Civil Engineering <t Building Contactors 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 

LIMITED 


nyasaUnd 

RAILWAYS 

LIMITED 


FALL IN PROFITS—THREE MAIN CAUSES OUTLINED 
REASONABLE SALES- PROSPECTS IOR ORTHODOX PRODUCTS 
MR R. B. ROBINSON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-first annual meeting of The Mid¬ 
land Tar Distillers Limited was held on July 
19th at the registered office, Springfield 
Chemical Works, Oldbury, Mr R. B. Robinson, 
BA (the chairman), presiding. 

The following ip an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the chairman which had been circu¬ 
lated with the report and accounts lor the year 
ended March Si, 1963: 

Mr Stanley Robinson, the Chairman of this 
Company from 1939-1959, died in October last. 
He had been in bad health for some years but 
nonetheless his death waa sudden and un¬ 
expected. Many tributes have been paid to him 
already and I only want to add here that during 
twenty difficult years the status and jreputaiion 
of this Company were continuously enhanced 
as a result of what he did and what he was. 

THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

The fall in net profit of only £7,6# 1 flutters 
the Company somewhat, owing largely to the 
substantial increased benefit from investment 
allowances. A fairer view can be seen from the 
fall in trading profit, which derives realjy lrom 
three main causes. 

First of all sales prices have fallen—-notably 
in the tar acid group and in naphthalene—and 
furthermore, owing to weather conditions, sales 
of road tar to tarmacadam customers during 
the first three months of this year wore virtually 
non-existent. Secondly, and as a con sequence 
of this, stocks at March 31st were unexpectedly 
high, a position which was accentuated by pur¬ 
chases of crude oils, which wc have been 
making to reinforce our supplies of material for 
refining in view of the prospective drop in 
crude tar supplies from the West Midlands Gas 
Board, when their J-urgi plant at Colcshill starts 
up. Thirdly, the plant for the- production of 
pyridine bases was referred to in my Statement 
last year as likely to yield benefits in the year 
under review. These benefits, have been delayed 
and wc have, on the contrary, been involved in 
unexpectedly heavy and prolonged commission¬ 
ing expense. It is at least due to our own 
design gig) engineering staff that I should 
explain that our main trouble has been in con¬ 
nection with ancillary plant supplied by a con¬ 
tractor. At the moment at wptipg thK »■# 
appear to Jfiit gvcrcoSW tW difficult** and 
are able to corioetttftite on the comtnK*ionitig 1 
of the ptedefc* proper. The results so far are 
encouraging. 

My predecessor has explained on more than 
one occasion that the two earlier factors, trad¬ 
ing and^tpeks, bear maudy <m tjtc jmec wc 
are abUtf fclpalrfjtr mir^a^:-MMlB#iaiud» 
tar. The Comoany is affected, of . course, but 
in I much smaller proportion. With regard Id 
the third faeter, it would not be pruettotbie 
or indeed proper to enter into details, but it 


should be realised that the more out operations 
differ fiom ihc orihodox distillation and refin¬ 
ing of Liude tar the more the Company, as 
such, is affected, indeed in any chemical manu¬ 
facture entirely outside that Held, the respon¬ 
sibility would become entirely a Company one 
without any bearing on the crude tar account, 
except to the extent of sharing common over¬ 
heads— a. benefit by no means to be despised 
b} the Tar Producer. 


1IS\ \LMTIKl 

The phnr of Schenectady-Midland Limited 
has been completed up to time and is now in 
operatidn. Wc have recently had a visit from 
Mr H. D. Wright, the President of Schenectady 
Chemicals, Inc., our American partner in thih 
venture, and I am very glad to say that he h.is 
freely expressed himself as being greatly im¬ 
pressed and encouraged by the present position 
and the future outlook. This is not a venture 
which is going to make anyone a millionaire 
overnight, but it is, I think, solidly and carefully 
founded and is manned by a young competent 
and enthusiastic staff. 

The sales prospects for our orthodox tar pro¬ 
ducts arc reasonable. Road 'Par, given no 
hindrance from the weather, should be in record 
demand for there is still frost damage to be 
made good in addition to normul seasonal pro¬ 
grammes. Tar acids will need selling, for the 
low woild price of synthetic phenol has tempted 
buyers away fioni premium grades of crcsols 
and upset prices all along the line. Much 
depends on the health of the general economy. 
Our American subsidiary is Hiking good qua mi 
ties of crcsvlic acid lor USA consumption. 


RAW MALI KIM PKOSPLCfS 

I referred earliet to some prospective loss of 
crude when the West Midlands Gas Board 
Mails up its new I.urgi plant this Summer. 
Apart fiom this, hou ever, the raw material 
prpspeefs, so far as it is possible to estimate 
ihetn over the next tew years, arc by no means 
discumagiqg pud vu- pro, of qouf^ ^SftVbiir* 
in$ fo sugjpl$mgii out supplies, both of crude 
far and of crude oils for refining, from non- 
traditional sources. 

I mentioned last year tlw doubts and ui> 
certainties caused by the Common Market 
negotiation 4 ; and prospects. AU I need say this 
year is that one set of doubts and uncertainties 
has been substituted for another, but these do 
not bear especially hard upon us and we expect 
t* bt ghe a £ood account dujrselye^ 

in the ovtrsiiSs markets. f - ’ 

Tin* report atfd acirouiita wgr^adt iff, 

the dividend of- 121 fier cent gjm jfltef 
Shares was approved. 


;Thc thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
qf Nyasnland Railways Limited will be held on 
July 31st in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. H. BaU: 

In 1962, operating receipts amounted to 
£1,407,102 which, compared with £1,346,752 in 
1961, is an increase pf £60,350. Unfortunately, 
during the'same period expenditure rose from 
£1,230,052 to £1,306,89$* gn Increase of £76,756. 
thus leaving a net operating surplus of £IQQ<294 
as compared with £lJ6,7p0 for . the previous 
year. The ratio of expenditure to receipts was 
92.87 as compared with 91.33 in 1961. 

Ahtf* .providing tf ti&l ih&lisi . Cedompi ion 

of the per cent First Debenture Stock ami 
for interest ou the 3* per cent Consolidated 
Income Debenture Stock, your Directors have 
not felt able to recommend a dividend payment 
on the Ordinary share capital this year. ^ 

The Moral tonnage handed by the kali way 
decreased from 602,224 Ift-1961 to 590,124 for 
the year under review. This reduction was due 
in the main to the decline in export traffic owing 
to a very poor mni/e crop which was 28,000 
tons less thau last year. 

The number of passengers carried was greater 
than last year in all classes cxccpr first class : 
the total number of 525,249 showed an increase 
of nearly 9 per cent. 

Turning now to the current year* it is un¬ 
fortunately the case that Railway traffic, which 
up to 1961 had been steadily increasing and in 
1962 remained more or less static, has in 1963 
fallen off significantly. The four months show a 
reduction of £20,000 in gross receipts, as com¬ 
pared with the same period of 1962, and this 
has been caused mainly by a reduction in the 
tonnage of imports into Nyasuldnd, At file same 
time th? cost Qf stores, equipment and Inborn 
have continued tp rise. 

After your Board was re-constituted m mid- 
Npvembvv W, arrangement* WW mad** for 
our new Consulting fcmgiucpr* in Africa to 
undertake a complete investigation mm the 
diesel running programme., the sraff structure, 
labour ami marc* utilisation, mkf aundlT feijdrcd 
matters. fl^cspiitpdir* Jiavf flfcody ohjpi lhal 
it wilt b4 neces^nfy tq Incur considcrao^ expen¬ 
diture on track improvements in pr^r to ensure 
optimum results from the Introduction' of the 
diesel locomotives. However, it Is t^lsq clear 
that a reduction of expenditure hi other dircc 
tlop!< i? possible an£ £ [ uct desirable IrTthe 
J(i'?IS£lS ftf C&icncy. 

. The investigation previously referred to has 
repealed deafly that die Railways wore carrying 
a staff and labour force which was iii excess of 
requirements fbr the operattom of the system as 
it stood it the end bf 1962 ahd that h dfastic 


reduction had become imperative in the light of 
the reorganisation proposed arid the introduction 
bf the new diesel* during this year, The nutnbci 
of employees In service was 6*073 made Up of 
5,700 Africans* 200 Asians and 175 Europeans 
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F. H. LLOYD & 

ORDER INTAKE NOW IMPROVED 
MR F. N. LLOYD’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd & Co. Limited was held On July 
19th at James Bridge Steel Works, N cat 
Wednesbury, Mr F. N. Lloyd ’(Chairman arid 
Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

Tht J Following arc extracts From hi* circulated 
Sratement: 

Our trading for lasr yedr resulted in a prolit 
before taxation of £781,462. There was a re¬ 
cession in the demand for steel castings during 
the’ greater part of thi: year arid tecaiisc of this 
oUr profits were appreciably less than the record 
figures that tve were able to report for the 
previous year. During the last six moriths there 
has been an improvement in order intake which 
is still being maintained. The additions to our 
stcql foundries which will increase their tange 
of handling are now well in hand and expected 
to be in full production by the beginning of 
next year. 

Our steel' foundries at Wednesbury have heen 
making heavy steel castings for electric gener¬ 
ating plant at an increasing rare during the year. 
It has been necessary 10 extend our weight and 
size limits ahead of the time when we have 
the advantage of new plant under construction 
and this has been made possible by detailed 
improvements in our techniques for assembling 
and pouring large quantities of liquid steel. 
New buildings are under construction to replace 
the older parts of our heavy foundry and heavy 
dressing shop. When this work is complete 
we shall be well placed to satisfy all our cus¬ 
tomers* requirements, 

QUALITY STANDARDS RAISJD 

Quality standards for castings of all kinds are 
being progressively raised and this has made it 
necessary for us to enlarge the scope of our 
quality control organisation so as to ensure that 
these higher standards are fully complied with 
in our products. In this connection, it will be 
noted that this year there has been incurred 
substantial capital expenditure on Scientific 
Research. This outlay has involved the instal¬ 
lation of a 31 million electron volt Betatron 
which generates intense highly penetrating 
gamma rays and can be used for radiography 
of steel up to about 20 inches thick. These 
activities by the Company in the field of applied 
science should enable us to make improvements 
in the quality of our castings and also meet the 
increasing demands for high integrity products. 
It is the first time in this country that research 
of this type has been undertaken on such a 
major scale and we arc confident that it will 
help in the extension of our trade. In view 
of the taxation allowances now given on scien¬ 
tific research expenditure, 40 per cent of the 
total cost has been written off in this year and 
it is intended to write off the balance in equal 
instalments over the next three years. 

Profits at Lloyds (Burton) Limited were a 
little lower, hut the setback in steel foundry 
results was partly offset by improvement in the 
specialised products which we are making under 
our arrangement with the American Brake Shoe 
Company. Our technical collaboration with 
this Company has been mutually beneficial and 
as a result wc believe that we are now making 
products whose quality comes up to the highest 
standards. The scope of put arrangements with 


the American Brake Shoe Company has now 
been further extended to cover wear-resisting 
parts made for the earth-moving and similar 
industries: by their AMSCO Division. , 

CONTRACT WITH INDIAN RAILWAY BOARD 

Our contract with , the Indian, Railway Board 
for consultancy services in connection with the 
building of their steel foundry at Chittaranjun 
has been extended until January, 1967,, with,, 
corresponding extensions to,the services which 
we hove to provide, and our own remuneration.. 
It is hoped and expected that manufacture will 
start in. accordance with schedule, in the 
.utiumn of ibis year and ihereafter increase 
progressively to the planned rale of 10,000 tons 
per year. 

Prototype castings of a kind not hitherto 
manufactured i|i, India are now under develop¬ 
ment - in our; own foundries and Indian 
personnel arc participating in this work. This 
is with a view to t|fe subsequent translation of 
equipment and personnel to Indi .1 where full- 
scale manufacture will he started in the new 
foundry. 

India is a country where the demand for steel 
castings iS likely to be considerably in excess of 
the supply for some nine to come. Considera¬ 
tion is, therefore, being given lo an investment 
in an Indian steel foundry project and investi¬ 
gations are bring made to sec th.it there is a 
fcaionable piospcct of a sniislactory return on 
the money and effort which would he expended. 

A.B.C. COUPI FR ACQUISITION 

Last September wc acquired from the 
liquidator of the A.B.C Coupler & Engineering 
Co. Limited the machinery, drawings, patents 
and stocks which had been used by that com¬ 
pany for coupler manufacture. A.B.C. Coupler 
had been a customer of ours for some 40 years 
during which rime it had done valuable, world¬ 
wide export business in the supply of coupler 
castings. Owing to financial difficulties following 
changes in the ownership, this company had 
ceased manufacture and we decided to acquire 
its manufacturing assets in view of our own 
interest in the supply of steel castings which 
comprise an impoirant pan of the coupler. It 
can now he reporred that manufacture has been 
fully re-established at our own works and that 
most of the serious arrears that had arisen in 
this company’s supply of couplers to its 
customers have now been overtaken. Develop¬ 
ment of the designs and sales of these couplers 
is being actively pursued and this acquisition 
should provide a useful additional outlet for 
both our steel foundries and machine shops for 
several years to come. 

Financial results for the current year to date 
are comparable to those of a year ago, but 
having regard to the improved order book pro¬ 
spects are better We have an adequate order- 
load on all our foundries except Cardiff Works 
which is the only one where demand is seriously 
short of available facilities. Results for the 
remainder of this year will depend on the main¬ 
tenance of the improved trend in orders and 
also the speedy completion of the important 
plant development work now in hand. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


„■ THf TRUSTaS, 
eORPORSWtdN;‘ 


S|R FDWIJS HERBERT’S REVIEW 

- J ■ ' J , ■ ‘ . i r , i ‘» i' ! yif 

The ^venty^fifth AnjWJEal ’.General Meeting 
was held on July 24th at Winchester House,, 
FC2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, th<f 
Chairman^ in the course of his ( speech, said: 

The .Gross Revenue from Interest arid Divi4 
dends)is.£1,045,044* an increase Of £42,710 wheiff 
compared with the previous year. You wilfc 
remember that yet rained iwfr ntoriies in 196Pf 
and we havq had the use,of tbtt&irinds for thg- 
whole of the year under review. Apart fronf 
this, however, our revenue still showed a saris^ 
factory .increase for, she year,. 

• The Net Revenue; Wftfcr changing £403,00£ 
for'Taxation, Is £56l,*29i ait'tutorial bt'£24£27% 
The dividend on, y ibe Preference Stock toolft 
£24,117 find 1 we have paid to' Interim Dividend 
of 8 per cenf which took £121,275. Wc noW 
recommend a final dividend of t 19 per ces| 
(making 27 per cent for the yeW) 6n the Ordinary 
Stock. This will cost £288,02$. . >Wc havfc 
transferred £100,000 to General Resefvfe and 
increased the carry forward by £27,872. [ 

Turning now to the Balance Sheet, you wilt 
vee that we have increased our bbok. figure of- 
investments by £743,331 to a total of 

£8,461,145. This increase in approximately the 
amount we held at May 31, 1962 on Deposit a( 
call wirh local authorities. We are now fully 
invested. Although I do not lay too much em¬ 
phasis on i he market value of our investment J 
.n any given time, it is nevertheless pleasing to 
he able to tell you that our valuation of 

£23,236,232 is an all time high In the history 
of the Corporation. It means that the break 
up value of our shares is now approximately 
40s. 0d, a Share, which compares favourably 
wiih* the price placed upon them by The London 
Stock Exchange. I should add that no account 
is taken of the dollar premium in arriving at 
this valuation and that we adopt the conserva¬ 
tive course of taking the lowest of the market 
pi ices on the day of valuation. 

On the other side of the Balance Sheet you 
will see that our Capital and Revenue Reserves 
now aggregate a sum in excess of £21’ million 
pounds as compared with the Issued Ordinary 
Capital of £2,475,000. As already announced, 
we have decided to recommend that you capi¬ 
talise part of the reserves to be satisfied by an 
issue to Shareholders of one fully paid share in 
respect of every two shares held. This operation 
will be put before you for consideration in the 
Autumn. These new Shares will rank for the 
interim dividend payable early in 1964 and 
whereas on a strictly arithmetical basis the usual 
interim of 8 per cent would be scaled down to 
the equivalent of 5J per cent, it is proposed to 
pay an interim of 7 per cent—with the object 
of reducing the present wide disparity between 
the interim and final dividends. 

There are discernible signs that the pressures 
on profit margins are becoming less severe, and 
this coupled with the extra spending power 
which should be generated by the last Budget, 
could cause the profit trend of oompanies to 
move upward. Against this there is likely to be 
political uncertainty for some time which is not 
conducive to confidence in industry. However, 
as usual, we have compiled an estimate of our 
revenue for the current year and subject to the 
usual reservations we Would expect it to be not 
less than that for the year just ended. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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| Highlights from the circulated Report and Accounts 

■ and Statement by the Chairman, Mr R. H. Courage 

Profits for the year ended March 31 , 1963 , after taxation (£ 2 , 849 , 606 ) and other 
deductions are £ 2 , 677 , 321 , an increase of £ 65 , 036 . The Board recommend a final 
dividend of 7 per cent (total 10 per cent compared with 9 ^' per cent last year). 

The New Harp Lager brewery at Alton built jointly with Guinness and Mitchells 
& Butlers Ltd. was completed on time within the estimated cost and is now in 
production. 

Reception given to new range of group beers introduced in 1962 has been most 
satisfying. Outlook for new lines (Tavern Keg Bitter, Light and Brown Ale in cans 
and the 4 -pint Jackpot) is also good. Harp Lager has been well received everywhere. 

Acquisition of Harman’s Uxbridge Brewery Limited added 90 houses to the group 
in a rapidly expanding area. 

Agreement for technical collaboration has been made 
with Amstel Brewery* Holland, Falstaff Brewing Corporation, 

USA, and Molsons Brewery, Canada, and has been marked 

£ by enthusiasm among the participating companies. 

flj The subsidiary companies have had a successful year’s 

3 trading, both at home and overseas. 

Jj The group has opened 131 new public houses in the last 

■ 10 years. A remarkable average of one every 28 days. 

■ Overall it is hoped to present a favourable report lor 

Jj the current year which has started moderately well. 

3mm .HMMra..MM.MHH.MH....MI 


G.I.S. 

(.roiipcment dc L’Industrie Sideritrgiquc 
Paris, Fiance 

(Iron and Steel finance) 



When the report for the year 1962 was pre¬ 
sented to the Annual General Meeting of (i.I.S. 
in Paris recently, Monsieur Jacques Ferry 
pointed out that market conditions in 1962 were 
unfavourable for French Iron and Steel Com¬ 
panies. 

The President of G.I.S. said in particular 
“ while the output of steel remained virtually 
stable (minus 1.9 per cent), prices on the other 
hand fell in the face of disorderly competition, 
which spread to many markets and led to a 
further decline in export prices and, despite a 
belated increase in prices on the home market 
at the beginning of August, 1962, to a steady 
reduction in true prices. 

“ The origin of this situation is well know n. 
Due less to a lower demand for steel, which was 
in any case inevitable after the exceptional pro¬ 
gress made during the last few years, it was 
caused by an increase in production capacity, in 
Europe as tvell as in other Continents, which 
was both too rapid and more or less simul¬ 
taneous. 

“The troubles caused were felt even more 
severely by the Common Market countries, in 
that they were unable to adopt the same level 
of protection by customs duties nor sufficiently 
to co-ordinate their sales, and investments pro¬ 
grammes. 

“It is not surprising that balance-sheets of 
past years show traces of the successful fight by 
French companies to defend their relative posi¬ 


tion in the Euiopcan Codl and Steel Community 
and in more imponant expoit markets. Turn¬ 
over. less taxes, was Frs. 13,900 million in 1962 
compared to Frs. 13,800 million in 1961. Gross 
profits before depreciations, allowances for taxes, 
various other provisions and payment of divi¬ 
dends to shareholders, amounted to 11.3 per 
cent in 1962 complied to 13 per cent in 1961 
and 16.5 per cent in I960. 

“ The increase in overheads and the corres¬ 
ponding reduction in gross profits did not 
relieve French Iron and Steel Companies of the 
need to continue their investments at the rate 
originally foreseen. This item in their balance 
sheets rose to the record figure of Frs. 2,150 
million. 

“ Loans contracted raised the total liability of 
the industry to 65.3 per cent of the turnover for 
the year. There is no doubt that this proportion 
is abnormal. Unless there is a fresh and rapid 
expansion in demand and prices rise again, thus 
increasing the volume of turnover and gross 
profit margins, steel companies will be obliged 
to reduce their investments severely and selec¬ 
tively. During the year 1963 this new and, we 
hope, very temporary development will un¬ 
doubtedly become clear.” 

The meeting decided to authorise the Board 
to raise a further Frs. 600 million in bonds. The 
report, the account and the proposals put for¬ 
ward by the Board of Directors were adopted 
unanimously. 
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ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 

The seventy-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Assam Frontier Tea Company Limited will 
be held on August 14th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated review of the chairman. Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE : 

The profit before taxation for the year ended 
December 31, 1962, is £385,473, which com¬ 
pares with the profit of £357,043 for the pre¬ 
vious year. Taxation absorbs £199,000 and the 
profit after tax stands at £186,473 as compared 
with £205,043 for 1961. 

The improvement in the trading results is 
attributable to the better overall average sale 
prices obtained for the Company’s teas both in 
Calcutta and London. Upkeep expenditure 
showed a relatively small increase of some 
£ 6 , 000 , and this can be considered satisfactory 
in view of a wage award which was effective 
over the last five months of the year. 

We recommend a final dividend gi 7 per cent 
on the Preferred Stock, making 10 per cent for 
the year, and a dividend of 22 } per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock. 

During the past year 228 acres of new tea 
w'erc planted out. Of this area, 134 acres took 
the form of replacements, whilst 94 acres were 
put out on virgin soil. 

With regard to the current year, our crop to 
the end of June is 1,992,800 lbs., a decrease of 
188,880 lbs., when compared with the same 
period last year. Reports on early manufacture 
have been above the average oi recent years and 
every effort will be made to produce “ rains ” 
leas of a high standard 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
AND COMPANY 

The seventy-sixih Annual General Meeting 
of William Hancock and Company Limited was 
held on July 25th in Cardiff, Mr Joseph G. 
Gaskell, TD (chairman and managing diiecior), 
presiding. 

The following is an exnact from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit on trading for the year ended 
March 31, 1963, amounted to £786,944 com¬ 
pared with £759,522 for the previous year. The 
net profit amounts to £290,220 compared wiih 
£274,960. 

The tendency for sales of draught beers to 
increase and for bottled beers to decrease has 
continued and is even more marked than a year 
ago. Sales of our Bnrleybriie Keg Beer are 
almost double compared with last year. Total 
beer sales were satisfactory and ate 4] per cent 
better than last year. 

Capital Expenditure during the year totalled 
over £650,000. Our commitments for Capital 
Expenditure are £340,000 and there will be 
further requirements during the year. Your 
Board is satisfied that this expenditure is neces¬ 
sary and I am pleased to report that most of our 
increased trade has been through the improve¬ 
ment and replacement of our own Houses. The 
question of Capital Expenditure will have to be 
considered by the Board in the Autumn of this 
year and the method of dealing with the problem 
settled after discussion «with our financial 
advisers. 

I see no reason why the Company should not 
continue to make progress provided the Trade 
is not. unduly affected by economic influences. 

The report was adopted. 
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SENA SUGAR ESTATES 

RECORD OUTPUT 

* LT. COL. C. B. R. HORNUNG’S 
STATEMENT 

The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Sena Sugar Estates, Limited, was held on 
July 23rd at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC2, Lieut. Colonel C. EL R. 
Hornung, DL (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1962: 

The operations of the Parent Company’s two 
factories during the year 1962 resulted in an 
output of 126,466 tons of sugar which is a 
larger amount than they have ever produced 
previously and 32,210 tons more than the crop 
in 1961. I reported at our meeting last year 
that an ample supply of cane was available for 
crushing and the mills were kept fully occupied 
from early May until late November. The juice 
was not so good as wc have experienced in some 
years though considerably better than in 1961. 

GROUP PROMT 

Group profit before taxation comes out at 
£637,117 which is a very similar figure to the 
result in 1960 when only 102,862 tons sugar 
were produced and demonstrates the further 
increase in costs during this period, due in the 
main to the rise in wages and the cost of rations 
and also to the fact that the whole crop had to 
bear the increase of freights which I reported 
last year. 

The Lisbon Refinery, operated by our sub¬ 
sidiary Sidul, again had a satisfactory year with 
an increase in meltings corresponding with the 
increased consumption hi Portugal. 

After making provision for taxation at the 
rate now in force and the retention of £64,922 
by our subsidiary the Parent Company is left 
with a balance of net profit of £283,479 which, 
together with £157,876 brought forward from the 
previous year, gives us £441,355 available for 
appropriation. The Preference Dividend ab¬ 
sorbed £17,916 and an interim dividend of 
2 per cent free of tax was paid on the Ordinary 
Stock last February requiring £61,425. We are 
therefore left with £362,014 for disposal 
Financing of the large crops at which wc are 
now aiming makes it essential to conserve our 
resources, and we therefore propose that the 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock should 
be at the rate of 4 per cent free of income tax, 
leaving £239,164 to be carried forward compared 
to £157,876 brought in. 

ENCOURAGING START FOR 1963 

The news which I am able to give you about 
the year 1963 is that both factories started 
crushing on May 13th and although the estimate 
of cane is somewhat less than last year the 
quality of the juice at the start of crop is 
encouraging. 

Once more I wish to impress on Stockholders 
that for the present the preparation and culti¬ 
vation of the plantations is aimed at giving us 
‘a crop of sugar in the region of the quantity 
actually produced in 1962, and any excess or 
reduction of this quantity is due to climatic 
reasons beyond our control The numbers of 
labourers and European staff remain approxi¬ 
mately static whatever the size of the crop may 
be. 
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Most abnormal, rainfall was experienced 
during the past wet season, the registration for 
the 5 months being 52 inches compared with 
an average of 34 inches over past 30 years. This 
resulted in much waterlogging of the plantations 
as the Zambesi River was in full flood and it 
was not possible to open up the drainage system. 
A certain amount of damage took place especi¬ 
ally to the very young cane for future crops. 

PRICE OF SUGAR 

Our advisers have not as yet been able to 
present a case to the authorities in Lisbon for 
an increase in the price of sugar owing to delays 
in obtaining all the necessary data from the 
various producers. The present sugar law was 
published in 1952 and the price fixed was calcu¬ 
lated to leave a reasonable profit and act as an 
incentive to increase production, making Portu¬ 
guese territory independent of supplies from 
foreign countries. The success of the law is 
shown by the fact that production has increased 
very considerably and in spite of a large increase 
in consumption, it was not necessary to import 
any foreign sugar during the past year. 

The position has now radically changed owing 
to a steep rise in costs for reasons beyond our 
control Under the terms of the law producers 
are entitled to ask for a revision of prices to 
compensate for this increased cost. I can only 
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hope that we Aallsooh get the revttfea td which 
we are legally emitted.. In the meantime values 
on the open wofld market have riseA to unheard 
of heights owing to a shortage of supplies due 
to reduced crops in many parts of the world. 


VISIT TO PORTUGAL 

During my visit to Portugal earlier this year, 
I had the honour of being received by their 
Excellencies, the President of Portugal and the 
Prime Minister, Dr Oliveira Salazar. I was thus 
able to acquaint them with some of our 
problems and the prospects for the future. Again 
it is my pleasure to thank the Portuguese 
Authorities for their assistance and sympathetic 
understanding at all times. 

I know it will be the wish of our Stockholders 
that thanks and gratitude should be expressed 
to all our Staff both at home and abtoad for 
what they have done in the interest* of the 
Company during the past year. 

During the course of the Annual General 
Meeting the chairman reported that all pro¬ 
ducers had now handed in their statements of 
costs, and consequently the case for revision 
of the sugar price had been presented to the 
Minister of Finance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK OF GREECE 

BANQIE NATIONALS DR CREDIT FONT IKK DE GREf E 
40, Veiii/clou Street, Athens, Greece 

Established 1927 

(uHcruoi -CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Go\ei nor—LI.IAS D. KKIMPAS 

Gl \ERAL BALANC E SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1962 


I LABILITIES 


Sh.ireC.rpn.il. 

Reserve-,. 

Deposits. 

Bank ol Greece - I mane mu Account . ■ 
Greek Stjte—I maiicing Account ... . 

\urious r mancing Accounts. 

Outstanding Mortgage Bonds 

1/reek State—Loans. 

Dollm Liabilities. 

Third Paities Loan Accounts. 

Sundry Accounts. 

Dividend lor the Year 1961. 

PioOt amt Loss (balance c.iri jed lorwaid) 


58.400,000.— 
44,320,000.— 
273,164,788,90 
807.867.093.55 
7,878,799.75 
117.086.131.95 
142,920,960.— 
292.283,073.13 
1.521,655,311.10 
97,849,039.70 
130.252,022.60 
4,000,000.— 
11,542.20 


Drs. 3.497,688,942.90 


C ash in Hand and at Hanks .. 

Securities Ow nod In lire Bank. 

Mortgage Bonds Owned by the Bank . 


Housing 

Loans and Arrears Loan Branch L oans Branch 

Out of Ow n and other Lunds . 51 583,608.20 192.663,150.75 

Out of Bank ol Gicccc Lunds. 595,022.050.25 243,660,218.25 

Out of Circek Stale Lunds. ... 7.914,873.— — 

Out of Sterling Bond Funds. 1.870,209 25 94,348,516.20 

Loans I inunced by and for Account ol the Greek Slate 118,579,211.90 162,903,927 05 

Out of American Aid Funds . — 1,521.655,511.10 

Lor Account ol Third Parlies. 19,208,597.65 78,640,442.05 

Total Loans by Branches , 796,178,550,25 2,29k873,765 40 

Bank nremiscs and Real Estate. 

fixtures and li I tings.. 

Difference arising from Settlement of ihe Bank's Staling Mortgage Loans in accordance with 

Article 12 of Legislative Decree 1393 1955 .. 

Sundry Accounts. 1 . 


Industry and 
Public Utility 
L on ns Branch 
192.665,150.75 
243,660,218.25 

94.348,516.20 
162,903,927 05 
1,521.655,511.10 
78,640,442.05 


796,178.550.25 2,29k873.765 40 


82.650.455.75 

14.475,976.70 

57.174,979.85 


246.248.758.95 
838.682.268.50 

7,914.873.— 

96,218,725.45 

281.483.138.95 
1,321,655.511.10 

97.849,039.70 


, 13,160,004.— 

, 1 _ 

, 11 £829,885.45 

, 123,345,324.50 

s. 3.497.688,942.90 
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LONDON SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS 

MR F. W. HARPER’S REVIEW 

The third Annual General Meeting of London 
Sumatra Plantations Ltd., will be held on 
August 14th at 1/4, Great Tower Street, 
London, EC3. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by Mr F. W. Harper, the chair tiffin, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1962 : 

INDONESIAN LSTATL5 

In our last annual report details were given of 
an official decision under which we were obliged 
to surrender about one-third of our planted 
area in Sumatra, leaving us with a total planted 
area in Indonesia of 87,294 acres. This resulted 
in a reduction in our Indonesian rubber output 
from 19,356 tons in 1961 to 14,523 tons in 1962. 
The output of palm products- increased by 13 
per cent from 7,856 tons in 1961 to 8,909 tons 
in 1962, reflecting our energetic rejuvenation 
and manuring programmes. 

The advantages derived from revised export 
regulations introduced in Indonesia in March 
1962 were subsequently offset by a steep increase 
in operating costs. To meet this situation 
the Indonesian Government has announced 
measures, effective from May 27, 1963, which 
have increased the rupiah income of exporters. 
It is to be hoped that the resultant benefits will 
not this time be nullified by inflation and that 
we shall be enabled to resume our progressive 
rejuvenation and development policies. Anothei 
welcome feature of the latest measuies is that 
they permit exporters to retaiu a small propor¬ 
tion of rhe foreign exchange earned by their 
exports, a wise incentive which should encourage 
production and stimulate the foreign exchange 
earnings of the country. 

To all those responsible for our operations in 
Indonesia our thanks arc due for the sound 
work accomplished in a difficult transitional 
period. After all their efforts it is disappointing 
that we received hq sterling remittances during 
the year out of our earnings in Indonesia. 
Following the restoration of security and the 
peaceful settlement of the West Irian issue, the 
Indonesian Government has notv set itself the 
task of strengthening Ihe national economy. It 
is hoped that its efforts will be successful and 
that a resulting improvement in the foreign 
exchange balances will enable the Authorities to 
start clearing off the arrears of profit remittance 
to companies such as ours, which make a valu 
able contribution to the economy. 

OTHER PI ANTAriON IN l'l Ill's IN 

Our Malayan subsidiary harvested a crop of 
1,201 tons, equivalent to 1,065 lb. per mature 
acre. The trading profit was £83,819 against 
£74,°61 for the preceding 9 months, the relative 
decrease being mainly attributable to a lowci 
average rubber price. The 3,544-acre estate con¬ 
sists entirely of pedigree rubber and n start was 
made this* year with the replacement of the oldest 
areas with more modern material in order to 
raise yields still higher. However, advantage is 
being taken of an opportunity which recently 
arose to purchase a small adjoining property, 
comprising 270 acres of old rubber eminently 
suitable for replanting. It is intended to replant 
this- area in 1964 and 1965 and to postpone 
further replanting of still high-yielding rubber 
on tihe. main estate until afterwards. 

Quoted trade investments in other plantation 
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companies are equivalent to an additional 
planted area of approximately 5,200 acres, 
mainly of rubber and oilpalms in Malaya. 
Income from this source in 1962 was £61,504 
gross, against £46,922 for the preceding nine 
months. Our portfolio was enlarged during the 
year and vve continue to look out for favourable 
opportunities of extending it. 

Thanks to these other interests, the consoli¬ 
dated profit and loss account shows a sterling 
profit for 1962 of £163,376 (before U.K. and 

WESTERN SELECTION 
AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

The thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Western Selection and Development Co., Ltd., 
was held on July 18th at the Chartered Insur¬ 
ance Institute. London, EC2. 

Mr C. J. Burns (Chairman) presided and 
s:iid: 

There is little for me to add to the remarks 
contained in my review except that I am 
delighted to report the final settlement of all 
outstanding indebtedness of the Ghana Govern - 
mem. The amount may appear at first sight to 
be inadequate, but I can assure Members that 
it was the best settlement obtainable in all the 
circumstances. Litigation can be a costly, very 
lengthy and uniewarding business. 

We have already put to good use the initial 
sums received from the sale of our Ghana assets, 
as the accounts before you show, and wc shall 
continue the same policy of investment with the 
further amounts received. 

Willi the sale of our Ghana assets the status 
of this Company was completely changed. Our 
portfolio of investments is in consequence much 
more broadly based, and our earning capacity 
not so influenced as in the past, by political 
factors and the ha'aids of low grade gold 
mining. 

Our investment income has continued to grow 
and with the employment of the additional cash 
recently received, this steady growth should con¬ 
tinue and although the return from our port¬ 
folio is approximately twice that obtainable from 
Investments contained in the Financial Times all¬ 
share index such growth must obviously be 
limited if our funds are to be permanently 
employed solely in marketable securities. In 
order, therefore, to utilise our resources more 
advantageously the Board has taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire a 50 per cent interest in a 
property development company undertaking 
principally the development of Housing Estates. 
While our initial equity investment is relatively 
small, the further development finance required 
will be provided largely by this Company in the 
form of advances secured by a Mortgage Deben¬ 
ture. Ficchold and Leasehold sites in promising 
localities have already been negotiated and your 
Director consider that this foim of investment, 
representing as it does a completely new field 
for the Company, will be the means not only 
of diversifying our interests but also an outlet 
to employ them more profitably. For the 
present it is proposed, however, to limit our 
combined Equity and Debenture Investment to 
some 25 per cent of our resources. 

Members will be acquainted with the progress 
of the Company for the current year from the 
remarks in my review and I am glad to confirm 
that this progress is being maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Malayan taxation) despite the absence of remit¬ 
tances from Indonesia. The net profit is 
£94,998 and the directors recommend a divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent less tax, absorbing £97,582. 

Much as I would like to offer helpful com¬ 
ment on the prospects for the current year, 
the uncertainty regarding remittances from 
Indonesia precludes my making any worthwhile 
prediction, beyond saying that I do not expect 
the income from our other plantation interests 
to be appreciably different from that for 1962. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET & CO. 

RECORD TRADING RESULTS 

The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Gharrington, Gardner, Locket & Co. Limited 
was held on July 19th in London, Sir John 
Charrington (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract fgom his circu¬ 
lated statement : 

I am pleased to be able to record a trading 
profit which has reached the record level of 
£1,043,000, an increase of £326,277 over last 
year. After taxation of £518,093 the profit of 
£524,907 is higher than last year by £198,674. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent making a total distribution of 
14 per cent on the existing Ordinary Stock as 
compared with 13 per cent for the preceding 
year. 

Your Directors are also proposing a one-for- 
tv.o scrip issue to Ordinary Stockholders. 

Our substantial trade in domestic central 
healing in the London area, both with solid 
fuel and oil, continues to expand in the tccili 
of keen competition. 

Wc have now completed ten years of market¬ 
ing the fuel oil products ol the Mobil Oil Com 
pnny, and are fully satisfied with our experience 
during this period. I am happy to report that 
we have recently arranged an extension of our 
existing long term agreement. 

Our industrial fuel oil trade in the London 
Division has continued to expand most satis¬ 
factorily, as lias that of our comparatively new 
Division in the Midlands, where we are enlarg¬ 
ing our terminal facilities. 

Our associated Company, Charringron-Har 
greaves Limited, trading in Mobil fuel oils in 
the north of England, has had a successful year 
and we are thoroughly pleased with the outcome 
of that partnership. 

I reported last year that through D. M. 
Stevenson we had acquired an interest in the 
export of coal and coke, and I am glad to say 
that trade has been well maintained. A satis¬ 
factory start has also been made by this Com 
pany in die sale of Mobil fuel oils in Scotland. 

Referring to the acquisition during the year 
of R. Burrow Ltd., a warehousing and wharfage- 
business and J. T. Meredith & Co. Ltd., healing, 
ventilating and air conditioning engineers, die 
chairman said : We are confident that the busi¬ 
ness being done by both these Companies can 
be expanded, with our cq-opcration. 

Groves & Company of Braintree, Builders 
Merchants, have had smother successful year 
and in the Eastern Counties, Cootc & Warren, 
Austin Beales and R. Coder & Sons, whilst 
maintaining their trade in coal and coke, have 
made good progress in the sale of fuel oil. 

The report was adopted and die proposed 
scrip issue approved. 
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The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of London Tin Corporation Limited will be 
held on July 29th at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, Aldermanbury, London, EC2. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Sir Douglas Waring, CBE, the Chair¬ 
man, which has been circulated to Shareholders: 

On this occasion last year I stated that we 
thought it unlikely that our net profits before 
tax for the year now under review would equal 
the record figures achieved in 1961-62, which 
included a period of exceptional investment 
trading activity. The accounts show that divi¬ 
dends from investments were actually higher 
than in the previous year, but profits less losses 
on investments were considerably lower, which 
is in line with our forecast. The comparison 
of net profits before tax shows a decrease from 
£2,872,000 to £2,657,000. 

The higher investment income did, however, 
justify an increase on this occasion in distribu¬ 
tion to shareholders and a total of 40 per cent 
less tax at 7s 9d in the £ has been paid, as 
against 371 per cent last year. In addition the 
sum of £200,000 has been added to General 
Reserve and the carry forward has been in¬ 
creased by £67,000. 

The total of shareholders funds invested in 
tin shares and other holdings was increased dur¬ 
ing the year by nearly £200,000, and an analysis 
of the group investments shows that 731 per 
cent was held in tin mining and 261 per cent in 
other mining and oil, commercial and industrial 
concerns, public utilities and trust companies. 
At March 31, 1962, the proportions were 76 
per cent and 24 per cent. The market value of 
the group holdings a*t March 31st last was 
£19,720,000 against £24,660,000 in 1962. 


THE 1 IN POSITION 

According to the June issue of the Statistical 
Bulletin of the International Tin Council, Free 
World production and consumption for the 
calendar year 1962 were 142,000 tons and 
159,000 tons respectively. There was therefore 
an underproduction of 17,000 tons which when 
added to the deficit of 23,000 tons in 1961 gives 
a total statistical deficit of 40,000 tons for the 
past two years. Releases from various stockpiles 
including the operations of the International 
Buffer Stock and East-West trade have partly 
filled the gap and a substantial tonnage appears 
to have been drawn by consumers from stocks. 

It is unfortunate that the significance of the 
shortfall of production against consumption 
tends to be overshadowed by the existence of 
a declared surplus of some 160,000 tons of tin 
in the US strategic stockpile, which will pre¬ 
sumably continue to be released according to 
demand. So long as this situation lasts, and 
without a satisfactory agreement as to minimum 
prices for stockpile sales, it seems likely that 
production will remain static at the very best, 
and may even decline, which is not a healthy 
state for any industry and begs the question 
as to what happens when stockpile supplies are 
eventually exhausted, even if this is a long 
time ahead. 

THE TIN PRICE 

Allhough political and other factors have • 
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marked effect on world tin production it is I 
think obvious that the economic factor, namely 
the tin price and its prospects over the long 
term, plays the most important part in stimu¬ 
lating or discouraging mining and development. 
At the present time the question is being con¬ 
tinually asked as to what that price should be. 
It will be remembered that at a meeting held 
in January, 1962, the International Tin Council, 
with the approval of both producers and con¬ 
sumers, fixed the price range at £790-£965. 
The lower sector, namely £790-£850 was in¬ 
tended to apply during a period when there 
was a condition of over-production, the upper 
sector, namely £910-£965, was to operate at 
a time of underproduction, with a neutral middle 
sector of £850-£910. It is of course dear that 
the General Services Administration, which is 
responsible for the releases of tin from the US 
stockpile, is at present in a position to control 
the world price at whatever level it decides from 
time to time and I trust it will continue to bear 
in mind the undertaking given by the President 
of the United States that releases would not be 
made in a manner to depress world markets. 

I would have thought that in existing circum¬ 
stances of world underproduction the price 
ought to be established in the upper range, and 
that if this is not so, then the US stockpile 
releases are being used for the purpose of artifi¬ 
cially depressing the price below the level 
accepted by world consumers who are signa¬ 
tories to the International Tin Agreement. 

During the second quarter of 1962 the London 
Cash Price of tin fell by £100 a ton to around 
the £850 per ton level and in the following 
months of 1962 the periodic support of the 
Buffer Stock Manager was required to prevent 
it falling into the lowest range. This break in 
the market was due to the uncertainty created 
by the prospect of an indefinite tonnage of US 
stockpile sales and without indication of how 
these sales were to be conducted. In the event, 
actual sales from the stockpile, which com¬ 
menced in September, 1962, totalled only 1,400 
tons up to the end of 1962 and it is important 
to record that in making these sales the G.S.A. 
adhered in all correctness to its announced pro¬ 
gramme. The market for tin is, however, so 
sensitive to sentiment that the general uncer¬ 
tainty persisted longer titan it should have done 
and it was not until early April of this year 
that some confidence was restored, following 
the announcement late in March of the pro¬ 
gramme of US stockpile sales for one year from 
April 1, 1963. This has recently bee l amended 
for a period of 14 weeks as from June 26ih in 
view of anticipated demand. 

t 

Neither runaway nor depressed prices are in 
the best interests of the nn industry, and while 
the present situation continues, namely a posi¬ 
tion of underproduction against the current level 
of consumption, with the G.S.A. as b holder of 
a stockpile surplus, it is abundantly clear that 
this calls for consultation between the parties 
in a spirit of goodwill and an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. These consultations have 
taken place both with The International Tin 
Council and the Producer Governments and we 
have been assured that they will continue from 
time to time as the situation develops. 

We are of course in the hands of these 
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Govc*nn)enti> whose interest in this matter is of 
vital importance to the economies of the coun¬ 
tries concerned, and I am well aware of the lead 
which Malaya in particular as the largest tin 
producer has taken in these consultations, both 
through the appropriate Ministry in Kuala 
Lumpur and its Embassy in Washington. 

It is no easy matter to equate commodity 
markets conducted on accepted lines with a 
long term Governmental disposal programme, 
and it is for this reason that we have seen a 
series of paradoxical situations arising over this 
past year which I need not give in deqiil. What 
is needed most is stability at an acceptable price 
level, and I have given tpy own views on this 
matter earlier in this statement 1 

GENERAL 

It is to be expected that consumption of tin 
in 1963 will again exceed production but. the 
price will continue to be influence^ by US 
stockpile releases and the market reaction to 
the sales which are made. A large proportion 
of the income in the current year from our tin 
investments will consist of dividends paid out 
of profits earned by mining companies for the 
year to March 31st last. The London average 
daily tin price for that year was £871 per ton 
against £927 per ton for the same period pre¬ 
viously. It therefore follows that our income 
from these dividends must be less than the 
record figure of the past year. 

In these circumstances shareholders will not 
expect the dividend rate declared in 1962-63 
to be maintained in the current year. However, 
providing that there is no debade in the mean¬ 
time, we shall aim at a target on the basis of 
our 1961-62 distribution, and we will at all 
events maintain the interim dividend payable in 
December next at 1\ per cent, which is the 
same rare distributed for the past three years. 


LF.F COOPER LIMITED 

The annual general meeting of Lee Cooper 
Limited was held on July 23rd at Romford, 
Essex, Mr H. C. Cooper (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

In accordance with the Board's declared in¬ 
tention of expanding your Company’s interests 
abroad, a further major step forward took place 
during 1962, when an 80 per cent interest in 
the long-established French business of Charles 
Fusilier et Darras-Bilhaut was purchased. 

This important foothold in the Common 
Market will, we feel certain, prove more and 
more beneficial as time goes by. 

The Group Profit for the year amounts to 
£273,110 of which £144,228 is required for taxa¬ 
tion, leaving a Net Profit of £128,882. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 20 per 
cent, making a total of 30 per cent for the year. 

The new factory of Michael Anthony Ltd. in 
Galway was completed in September, when pro¬ 
duction commenced. Despite its initial teeth¬ 
ing troubles, Michael Anthony Ltd. is now- 
proving to be a useful member of the Group, 
and wc are confident that as efficiency improves 
it will make increasing contributions to profits. 

Trading for the first two months of the cur¬ 
rent year has been at a satisfactory level and 
your Company’s order book is running at a 
better rate than last year, when we were affected 
by the very unseasonable weather. It is antici¬ 
pated that unless unforeseen circumstances arise, \ 
the current level of profits will be maintained. 

The report was adopted. 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION 

HIGHER INVESTMENT INCOME JUSTIFIES INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 
SIR DOUGLAS WARING’S STATEMENT 



m COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

BUTLIN S LIMITED 

INCREASED REVENUE AND PROEM 
REMARKABLE GROWTH IN RECENT YEARS 
MR W. F. BUTLIN ON HIGH STANDARD Ol A MEN IIII S 


Tile twenty-sixth Annual GcncJ.il Meeting 
of .Butlin’a Limited was held on July 17th ar 
Winchester House, Old Broad Si reel, London, 

EC2. 

Mr W. E. Butlin, MBE, Chairman ,uid 
Managing Director, who presided, said: 

I know you will have been pleased to note 
that the gross revenue of £13,153,383 earned 
in the year ended December 31, 1962, shows an 
increase of £2,706,389 (26.6 per cent 1 ) over tin- 
previous year. The operating costs of 
£9,095,286 were £2,050,757 moio than in the 
previous year. The gross trading piofit of 
£4,058,097 increased by £715,632 over that of 
1961. The net profit before taxation amounted 
to £3,128,816, which is £338,920 moic than in 
the previous year. In considering this increase 
it should be noted that the 1961 profits included 
£204,096 for dividend, interest receivable, and 
profits on sale of trade investments and proper- 
tics, whereas in 1962. these items only amounted 
to £30,767, a decrease of £173,329. The 
other expenses shown in the profit and loss 
account amounted to £756,665 in 1961 and to 
£960,048 in 1962, an increase of £203,383. This 
increase of £203,383 is not on increase in the 
operating costs, but mainly the additional monies 
spent on the maintenance of our buildings and 
contents, amusement parks, grounds and 
gardens. 

After providing £1,533,565 for taxation, there 
remains a balance of £1,595,251. Our of this 
amount there have been paid preference divi 
dends of £36,329 and the interim ordinary divi¬ 
dend of £417,099 (25 per cent', and it is 
proposed to pay a final ordinal\ dividend of 
£1,001,037 (60 per cent' leaving £140,786 to 
carry forward, nuking a loiul ot £2,318.689 
carried forward. 

It is interesting to note that during the eight 
years ended December 31, 1962, the profits 
subject to tax amounted to £11,839,636, out ol 
which tax absorbed £5,787.823, preference divi 
dends took £240,442 (net), ordinary dividends 
totalled £4,033,014 (net\ and £ 1.778 3?7 was 
carried forward. 

CHALU ACCOMMODATION 
In my statement last year I said that we had 
completed chalet accommodation for 3,500 cus¬ 
tomers at our Minehcad camp, this being just 
under half the planned capacity. As it is om 
policy to have the same amenities ,u nil our 
camps, we completed main buildings .uul areas 
to provide these, such as three separate ball 
rooms, three theatres, heated indooi and outdooi 
swimming pools, the usual games looms and 
other facilities, and a free childicnN arnusemcnr 
park. It should be borne in mind that, after 
taking into account the pre-opening expenses 
and providing all Our usual entertainment and 
Other facilities as though for a complete camp 
(which, of course, must be done), the ratio of 
profit in respect of that particular camp was not 
Comparable to that of our other established 
camps. In fact it is very difficult to break even 
on a new camp during the first year of opening. 

A similar position-arose when we first opened 
our Bognor Regis camp in 1960. During that 
year the percentage of gross trading profit to 
gross revenue was 4} per cent less than the 
gross trading profit to gross revenue in 1961, 


"ben Bognor Regis camp was fully operative. 
Minehcad camp, ot course, is fully operative for 
die current season. Last year at this date wc 
had just over 50,000 bookings at Minehcad and 
this yeiu our booking for that tamp to date ate 
103,000. 

As a manor of fact, this year's bookings at 
every one ol our camps, without exception, dhow 
an increase over those of 1962. In the absence 
of any unforeseen circumstances, our gro^ 
revenue for 1963 should be increased by about 
£2,000,000. If this is Achieved it should result 
in an inaease in net profit before tax (aftej 
allowing for the increase in Interest payable thb 
year on the new £4,000,000 debenture srodO 
of not less than £350,000, this being about the 
same inueasc in the net profit as last year. This 
estimated increase in the net profit before lax 
is largely due to Minehcad camp being fully 
opeiational this year together with ihe provision 
of incieased accommodation and more chalets 
with pi b ate bathrooms at all our othci camps. 

A Ml Nil’ll S I OK ClIS I OM Fils 

We can accommodate about 65,000 guests ai 
one time, and with our large units wc can giu 
tar better value and choice of entertainment in 
our theatres and ballrooms with famous artistes 
and well-known dance orchestras than any large 
hotel or small holiday camp. There arc ovci 
one hundred permanent built holiday camps m 
Britain, but your company has no compel it ion 
m this held when it comes to giving satisfaction 
to its customers, many thousands of whom have 
been with us for many years. Every year the 
amentitics wc provide reach a higher standard. 
Every year tor many years we have increased 
our dividends, and yet the cost to our customer*' 
has gone up far less than any other holiday that 
is being advertised. This is due to the installa¬ 
tion of modern equipment and methods, efficicm 
and enthusiastic management, and many years 
of experience. 

VTc are now developing our winter business. 
We have winter social clubs at our Bognor Regis, 
Clacton and Minehcad camps, and wc had over 
25,000 members of these clubs last winter. Our 
holiday hotels arc open all the year round, and 
during the off season when most resort busi¬ 
nesses art- closed the new Minehcad camp, as 
well as Bognor Regis and Clacton camps, will 
he open for the accommodation of weekend 
visitors and for the Christmas and Eastei 
hnlukn v. 

l)\Y VIXII OKS 

I know ol no other holiday business in this 
uninnv or on the Continent which encourages 
iis potential customers to sample what it has 
to offer before they book. I am, of course, 
referring to day visitors, of whom we expect 
to have more than half a million through our 
camps this summer. We expect to receive many 
thousands of bookings from this source. 

The growth of the company during recent 
years has been remarkable. Our nearest com¬ 
petitor does not publish in its accounts the gross 
revenue but according to the figures which are 
available In the. latest published accounts they 
are now doing only about one-tenth of the busi¬ 
ness we do. 
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Sinceji958 rhf <:gst, ; ofliving -index has 
increase^ by pet ciAt th i national gcncr.il 

wages level has increased by 162 per cent. 
Dufltjgi the ,whole ti that aatne^rWjqqr tatifi 
charges have only increased by an average of 
less than 8 pec ^ent. . ,During these years we 
have vastly improved the amenities we provide 
for our customers and have spenr laigc sums on 
our buildings at the cafiicr camps to bring them 
up to the standard of our newest camps at 
Bognor Regis and Mirtehcitd. 

ISSUED CAPJI AL 

You will observe on the balance sheer of 
Butlin’h Limited on pages 8 and 9 ol till- repm i 
that there hais been a change in the issued capital 
of the company, whereby the 6 per cent cumu¬ 
lative preference slock shows an increase of 
£736,000 over that of the previous year. There 
is also a new item of 61 per cent First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock of £4,000,000. These changes 
have arisen by reason of a scheme of arrange¬ 
ment which was submitied to the debenture 
stockholders and preference sHtreholdcrs ol 
Butlin Properties Limited, details of which were 
circularised to the stockholders of RuilinV 
Limited on October 16, 1962. The debenture 
stockholders and preference shareholders ol 
Butlin Properties Limited subsequemh 
approved the scheme and it was finally sanc¬ 
tioned by the High Court on November 26, 
1962. As a result of this scheme Bui tin's 
Limited took over all the pioperties of Butlin 
Propci ties Limited, and they were then in a 
position to issue £4,000,000 61 per cent Fim 
M ortgage Debcmuie Stock. Youi company now 
owns the freehold pioperties which were 
foimeily owned by the property company 

The* report and accounts were adopted 


THE BRITISH ' 
THERMOSTAT COMPANY 

The thiity-fifth annual general meeting of 
The British Thermostat Company Limited win 
held on July 20th at Sunbury-on-Thaincx 
Mr J. E. Sherlock (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his citciliated 
statement; 

The profit for the year before rax but without 
taking credit for provisions no longer required 
amounted to £711,437 as compared with 
£951,008 for the previous year, while the profit 
(after taxation) available for appropriation 
amounted to £393,852 compared with £498,935 
for the previous year. 

This relatively disappointing result is due 
partly to more difficult trading conditions during 
the year under review than were indicated by 
the order book this time last year. In addition, 
each of our two main manufacturing groups had 
to contend with special difficulties. 

The chairman then commented on the 
depressed conditions in the domes Lie appliance 
industry which had affected the companies in 
the Southern Group and the exceptionally high 
engineering and development costs incurted b\ 
the Western Group ; and then added: 

Piovided there i$ no marked deterioration in 
the economic climate, and bearing in mind the 
resource; of your Company, I expect that our 
distribution of profits jpr the year ending 
January 31, 1964, should be the same as for the 
year just ended, without any material change in 
our policy of paying for capital development out 
of retained profits. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 27$ per cent (same) approved. 






difficult trading condf Ions 
MR p v*C LlpyO ON OUBjRv,, 

Crayton 

‘■'hainrwn^’presyjng. L '° yd ’ 

The foJlowinjf is his. urpulatod « eat: 

In my statement last year I exnre«" e view 
tJiat the Chancellor’s policy had I/ 1 '* cffea 
upon business In general Af rhS Annual 
G^|(Meeting M VS ^JouW nor- 
m illy have declared an InterJ^ videfe ^ * 
special statement was made t o tr 1Ll,cho ^ wa 
rnnt trading conditions were a *wrto»3 
effect upon the financial results- M Company. 

vtAR*s nrsur 

As can be dearly seen from ie & L,o*fc 
. co “ nl ^ the Company has lv a ver y 
indeed. Any attempt to ut^rst-dixi h° w Am 
loss has arisen mist have rfard to the policy 
. l lc Compan. which corked on a eon 
m dared plan of tepamion * *959* 

'lbe plan necesitated jjacased factory floor 
space, and a consl cra j,j c addition to ihc lech 
meal, productive ‘gin c* ring and general staff. 
During 1960 and l6| developments proceeded 
according ro plan an itn pro veil output and caja* 


deduction n trade at a ti 
policy required increased 
increased costs of operatij 
The dduile effect of red 
epefa wgi in the main the 

results ii 1962. The Parent ^. 

most altbugh its Hydroffir Division Achie^tf 
a record lutput and its Warnings vvw ,iiol w 
much lea than in 196^ The 4uV^«^tjpr; 
Draytoa ph&son Limited and Driyt0i£ CasSQe^ 
Limited, lad higher proms. Drayton Controls 
(HeatingJLim ited, however, Ported a loss for 
the yttif. 

Cbnsickable general economics have been 
achieved?ut the full effect was not reflected 
in tht 152 results. I a*n pleased to say tbnt 
for the Am four months # 1963 orders received 
, have imeoved, and the grading results of the 
Group sow a return to ^rofimbiHty. 


I lm\ no doubt as td the future potential 
of the Vriness. The Coinpany i> iu a growth 
trade: [ investment in Capital goods increases 
—and w it must do if Great Britain is to com 
pete iiveorld markets— so Drayton prospuity 
should flow. ' . - ’ 

BKlILl PI Fill I S & C0. LTE*. 

An nnouncement wai made Oft May 17, 
1963, j the effect that discussions had com- 


"v ,' -i-/* ** r ' 

‘ V ri.' ’ 1 *. - 1 

would like 

«*•<%* all ^ sntel^l 

thanks for their loyalty and untiring support 
throilghoUf the ywtf: ' ' 1 


The report and account W? MoptttJ. f 
Addressing the meetings tb&Cb&mfa said:); 

“ In my Review of the year's dWlvAf$r*ent to 
you with the scoftnttta I told fqu tfaH 
be able to make a ^utemept in v cddfleb 
the discussions that had CQmmt0dt4r?t 
Board of Bruce Period & Crimtaoy 
with a view to a potpibU merger. JLn cobnccti|n 
with these dUc p s^ttonS, an, ac6Mmtaat\ repeat 
lias had to be peeparap- T^preltotoWP sta|e 
has now been completed and■ the .aompanrs 
flnancial advisers aod thowv. 9f Jkftc* Peebles 
have been requested to aesotialfe A further 
statement will be made as soon as pq toW e. £ * 


four" Moihft of ml- dbftn ’.d«W.'M to- 
proved andttot tfw mdiftff JFW 

showed a rttum ip ptoftttbflfcjr* Tf’Jto- MW? 10 
be able to report the recftvervifl Ale'groups 
trading position 5a condnuiog/* v *, 
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nan it in i.il i yhc 

i dcyiei ni in .tin ni.nice, phyxks or 
natUiHS would K \ Liy advaAUiHcQua 
U» INS1IUK rolls IN (OMlHJrHH 
PROdk'UIMlMC, VppIlOiBtS should 
have a com.n. mal r..dier. thin m wi«n< 
"lie bHckHrooiul. I'lenoiii p uramiPimt 
ixperu.net ii diMidde Write to the 
Man.oui P.itoniul, I minimi and Set* 
vat's l)i\.sum Inu m.itioiiil C oinpuurs 
ami 1 .ibnliilors lid 149 Old P.uk 
I ahe', W , I . 


I HE DURHAM COI.I.EGES 

IN mb UNIVI RSIIY Of. DURHAM 
HU SIN l SS UFSl \Kc II UNIT 

'pivUluIioih are invited fat Ihc Dust of 
Research Offtver Ip ibe Wuiilnei!'i Htfsciircm Unit 
Tor mn yenfs from October L ILJh.4. or 0& 
toon an unshihlc, ihc it a"cr The sucCesJul 
apivlicnhl will vo-opcinle in an mijnlff ihlrt 

I iHiustrlal Ne.trttimtnt in the North Gull af 
aiRlund. I Ih work will involve finervltwluv in 
Ihdiisiiy and Hie vollecilon and -fcrtrfprr tat km 
or statlKticul dmu. Lundldatet should pref¬ 
erably have a deitrcc Ip econumlet or economic 
Rnd tiatliffcR Maximum htnrtfria wJnrjr £1.459, 
With F.4.A.U. add family oltotoiutoe. 

Applications (three copies) ojjethcr w-lth the 
Kumcs of three referees, should be Rent not Inter 

fuiihcr particulars ni iy He obtained. 


TflfiE U^IVE^SITV OF 
shitheld 

I Clu tUi'fiar : I. M/Whhiukcr. M.A'./DSc.. 

■ 111, Nf.WtOH C|rR>tBtRJ CHAIR OF 
Af FI, ItD s L : CON0MIC S 

vppIhihuhi* firi ikri(c4 tof , (he Newtot 
t haitibers Chair of 'Applied T-Cohoinlcx which 
! will ha xnouuc from lanuary JL, ,1964. 8alary 
mu ku ihnn U.*00 a few, wltfts F.S.S.U. 
proi lid on aqd family allowance, {farther par- 
tkulwrs should he obtained from the Registrar, 
i he University. She meld. 10. to vhom npplt* 
e.d.iiiiR (. 0 ) copies, on# only from oucfacm 
, ciiudid.iH \) should be scut by Apfuet }6, 1963. 

For furthor 
announcefitonli 
see pages 400 4 401 

Li'DlJURlAI. HtSllARCIlCJL rcouired. know 
E~i Icdtir of Middle f n$< /International Trade/ 
t iruli i-<lcv cIojh d CiMiijiiies deKlraWc. Intelll- 

ucfu*» more imymrnmti Mtddle viMi Bconohitc 

Di.-ivi. K1 l h.uiecry Lane. SV.L.2. CHA 6534. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 

University 

iNsmuit. Ol' ADVANLtD SlUDIi S 
Kl.Jil ARtlJ M^IH^l.^OF PACIFIC 

NLW GUINEA RlSr\RCH UNIT 

AppIk-mJnnf nit ,mt|trd for a vacancy Ih 
iftp New fhiinca gaM'.irch Unit. lltc UnR 
conduits inler'dlsciplmury research into prac¬ 
tical and applied Iarci fit Papua-New Guinea. 
The Riiecwkful fiprtlKJim vfnuld be expected to 
reside In ihc Territory and to make occasional 
Gaits to the University in Canberra. 

NKu’urch Offivar on the sc.de £AI.78l-£2.45(k 
\n .ipplumit with nseaich «*xperU;uce id Sock 
oluxv. Social Anihrnpi'lnxy. or Sncfal Psychoioiqi 
would be prukrtred. The rv.se.ueh will be cot*- 
tcraad with Wcatom xp/ms of soaifl orsuti* 
Nation in 1 Fam»a-Ncvv Uulnca. 

The position has a tenure of. three fears. 

Tha UAlversity pays, in addition to salary, 
jn allowance of £A40U if. married and £A2iO 

■r xtrtitie. • sruff frndtm in the territory >« 


Further i(ifb#mejt!ott on comfktorts df seni., 
and the tuture nfMhe work to be undertaken cat 
he obtained from the Secretary. AMOciatiui 
ol Uommonwealih UnlVtrsnJct (Brartch OiUce), 
Murlborouuh House, Full Mall. London, S.W.l* 

i I. SMA - - - 

a ppHiiffinnv ntnc tit imiiniii vnu x^uimiuji 

on 4if«KT( 19. Idas. 


ie work to be undertaken cat 

iS^/sss^r^rgsisI 

, Full Mall. London, S.W.l, 
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SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

- Affi nMTi.m too " SocU * 1 Stle » ,i *‘* ‘® *■ 

.£?• Operational Research Group provides an advisory service 

tiSnaT probS? * * ”"** of or8anisational uad 

WPlkant will be responsible to the Head of 
Operational Research for Individual projects and will be required, 
z °‘ * imaU team, to apply his specialised knowledge 

app8catfons° n °* * variety °t P r °Mcms and to identify further 

. PrcfaaMy have a degree in a relevant subject and an 

establish ed academic or consultancy background in the Social 
acimces . A keen interest in the practical problems arising in 

nodera Industry k essential. 

— ^ ^ •JJUj* appointment (graded as Senior Assistant 
nglmuf wttldn tke ralary range £2,160 to £2,790 per 


RaH* ,a Y s Qoarc * 


^ fg a statistical 
\sslstant 

Applicator* are invited... t of A8sls tant In statistics 
section jf the Commei^ ^ ment Cand idates should 
have a god knowledge ofj| 8 J ca( 1echn iques and of statis- 

‘i C ® 8 ’ Wlth acade % professional qualifications in 

statistic! Knowledge of lnlL r P an#port an advantage. Work 
involvesstatistical analyslst in J U g tr |al outputs and their 
implicatiha for transport. \ 

Salary njge £1,400-£1,600 per* um . 

Contribujry Superannuation Stw, Medical examination. 
Certain tjvel facilities. *, m 

ApplicatiL, stating age, qualiflcatL an d experience, to Head¬ 
quarters aff Manager, British Railvk $ Board, 222 h/arylebone 
Road, Lorfyn NW1, within 14 days. \ 



PACKAGING 

INDUSTRY 

Applications arc invited from 
recently qualified graduates with at 
•east aecond class honours, preferably 
but not necessarily, in economics, for 
a post la an Economics Division con¬ 
cerned with all aspect* ot the Puckag¬ 
ing Industry. 

Application* tn writing to : 

luff Division, 

METAL BOX COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

97, Baker Street, W.l. 

quoting Ref, 1SX /7 


DORMAN, LONG & CO„ 
LIMITED 

CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANT 

Application* are Inwied from rc^vnily 
qualiticd Cluirien.il Av*.oumiinis lor 
varied and imcriMmg work m the finan¬ 
cial unpeus or a large group 

Brief written applications m conUdenci 
should i*e addressed to ; 

CHIEF ACC ( H’N I ANT, 
DORMAN, LOM, & CO. LIMIT! D. 

Gi»0. BOX 2. DOCK STRLI.l. 

Ml DDL LSBKOC'CtH 


ENGINEER 

required by 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

at its Regions! Office In the Far East 

Applicants should be between 30 and 42 years of age. possess a good 
engineering degree and be a member of at least one of the profcssiojuil 
Engineering Institutions preferably I.Mcch.E. Practical expciience in 
consulting engineering and management consultancy would be an 

advantage. 

The successful candidate will be concerned with technical investi¬ 
gations leading to new projects, and the production engineering aspects 
of existing companies. The post is pensionable ; accommodation is 
provided at a nominal rent ; free medical attention and excellent family 
entitlement with two year tours of duty. 

Applications giving, full details of qualifications and experience should 
be eenpio the Personnel Officer, 33 Hill Street, London, It'.], quoting 


THlviGZOL 
oil Id. ltd. 

ecohAjcs and 
planninwnalyst 

with strong intcrtRj n economics, 
Jinancial analysis^ budgeting. 
Age 25-30. Positi<\,fT c ,s oppor¬ 
tunity to join rufljiv growing 
organization. LocJL London. 
Salaiy open. T 

Write in confide*^ to; Tbc 
Secietary, Amoco CJt.) Ltd., 
Berkele> Square Hous\Bci keley 
Square. London. W.l. ' 


DUNLOP RUBBER COkTD. 

Dunlop have a vacancy imheir 
Maiketing Research Dept. IS a n 
economics graduate aged -fej. 
The woik is varied but is nrnjy 
concerned with the inicrprctuR 
of economic trends and lorecV 
ing both ut home and overscasl 

Some previous experience L 
industry is desirable but teceiL 
graduates with the ability to worSL 
on their own initiative would 
considcied. Salary according to 
age and qualifications. 

Apply to- Manager. Marketing 
Research Dept.. Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Lid . 10, 12 King Street, London. 

S W I 


ECONOMICS 

GRAIUATE 

(FEM ALE) 

ANALYTICAL 

RESEARCH 

A graduate in Economics is 
required to analyse and make 
research int» product markets. 
A young la<V In the age group 
20-25 with t good degree and 
some commercial experience 
would be preerred but candidates 
graduating this summer would be 
considered. 

The Company has a very active 
marketing policy and this appoint¬ 
ment will provide both interest 
and scope to the right applicant. 
Employment conditions are 
excellent. 

Please write : 

MRS. G. V. DAVIES, 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LTD., 
WAXLOW ROAD, 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10. 


ECONOMIC AN* TRAFFIC 
INTELLIGENCE 

Tlu* Southern Region of Bniish RwIwhvs . |„ re al t |, e j r Waterloo Hcad- 
Miiuricr*. a graduate, preferably in the 30 to \ ay o group, to be responsible 
lor economic and traffic intelligence. 

Salary range £1,850 to £2,300. 

The successful candidate must have u good ki\wk*J^c of market research 
and traffic surveys, together with abiliiy to intcrpretVeonoraic trends in relation 
to the passenger and freight business of the Region.^ 

Contributory superannuation fund. 

Certain travel facilities. 

Applications, giving brief, relevant details, should \be sent to the Chief 
Fstablhdiment and Staff Officer, Southern Region, Brush Railways, Wuterloo 
Station, London, S.B.l. \ 
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JOSEPH LUCAS ,1 FEDERATK 

LOOTED j, JJ0 

"•*»« ' ' 7' f'' '** MP°»«»b»|i» Vt 


Economist 

to Join a team concerned 
witn short and kef 
Harm sales foreeggdnt 
and planning, thff" 
development of production 
and stock holding policy 
and the deviling of 
svstems to implement this 

fhc^uoceasful candidate 
should littVe an 
economics degree nod at 
least taro years' 
industrial experience, 
preferably in engineering. 
There are excellent 
opportunities for 
promotion and salary will 
depend upon qualifications 
and experience. j 

For further details wrftg'j 
giving brief ptirilAttari tof 
The Personnel 
Manager, 

JOSEPH LUCAS 
I 1MITED, 
tircat King Street. 
Birmingham, lit. 1 
quoting reference 


BBC . re ? J u ”'*" sertwr AuMetant. Diplomatic 
Unit In Its External Scrvlt 
Department In London, Duties LnclUfL . 
thins ror and assisting External Service* Diplo¬ 
matic tor re spon deal In authoring news Cram live 


Milk Marketing* Board 

for 

Northern Ireland 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 


Applications arc invited frog) aint- 
obl> ijinilificd men for the post of 
General Manager of the Board. The 
Board is a statutory organisation res¬ 
ponsible for tlie marketing of oyer 
120 million gallons of milk per annum, 
and its activities include (lie operation 
of a number of creameries and a large 
transport fleet. I he successful appli¬ 
cant will be responsible, subject to the 
direction of the Board, for the general 
control of all the Hoard's activities. 

The salary will be within the range 
£3,OOfo£4,DOO per anrtum and « car 
may be provided. 

Applicants must be of British 
nutionjility and must hove had wide 
experience in a senior capacity of rhe 
problems involved in the management 
oi a (urge under inking. Experience of 
marketing operations, particularly in 
the hulk iudmtry. Is dctdrubla; 

The appointment will bo subjoct U> 
the CotidHitms of Fniploymcm Imd 
down by the Board, which include 9 
provision that eligible stuff *hw t6t* 
tribute to the Northern Ireland Local 
Government Officers’ Superannuation 
Scheme. 

K . Apptiealiou? must be made Oil (he 
escribed form, copies of Which tfi9y 
obtained from the Secretary, Mila 
Marketing Board for Not them Trc- 
Und f 4.1ft Antrim Road, Belfast, 15. 

Tlnr cltfsing date for the receipt of 

•^jiuadona . is Monday* August 12, 




suitable. The cdmmeaMtng; n 
with qualifications. Ap0SK«u<> 

S.W.1. on or before Awgnat 


k£».s»msn 

Itiiies 

f j» « nun* (Wpw, 

ad* or graduated may be j 

aK&iirkns! 

N>» geuM reach the 
Toth# fi^ect. London, 


COMMONWEALTH 


; ; f " ] ? - 

OEAUSTRALtA 


For fmthor 
appointment* 

! MO pMwJntta 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 

r B 


following 
itlbn gec- 
tepartnicnt 
Cockfoetcri, Biir- 


TH1RD ASSISTANT ENGINEER 

<S.V. No. 20.16) 

Salary N.J.B. Grade 8. Seales 11-13, £1,270- 
£1,715 per unnuw plus appropriate London 
Weighting. 

The work' of the Station Investigation Sec¬ 
tion covers all aspects of Generating Station 
Operation. maintenance, technical pcri'orataucc 
and administration. 

The successful’ candidate will be requ red 
to work as a member or a icum or alone on 
special In vest tgat ions where fresh ideas etui 
unconventional approaches wit) be necessary. 
He will also be concerned with budget.uy con¬ 
trol systems, capital scheme appraisals and 
renewing contracts. 

A good backuround In statistical methods 
and economies with appropriate quuliliuitlons 
Is essential and knowlcdse of nunumlug tint) 
administrative methods will be an tui>.uiiugc. 

Applications quoting Reference S.V. No. 
2036, staling age, qualifications experience ond 
present position should be sent to the Auditam 
Regional Personnel Officer. Central Electricity 
Generating Ilourd. South Eastern Region, Nonh 
Thames Division, West Farm Plat*. Chalk 
Lane, Cockfostcrs. Barnet, Herts., to arrive nut 
later than August 9. 1963. 


PERSONAL 


Career opportunities ip Amlrdlia . 

FOR UNIVERSITY: SRADUAYES 

P* rm * n « nt Pp»ttins if f4so|Ach Cfeictr £A 1.430-fcfW.ln 
th# Fubjic Swwto M tbg Govarnmant mt ho Commoffwoakb dFAostrilfti* VmMtn 
wtt In chd Department of Trade and are located in the Nation* CsjtUljj Qmborrg* . 
f y y ffl pgtlooai Pegroa iq^rta, Economics, Commerce or Laof ^ - \ * , : 

KpsPX^Jni)^ International trade relations eodbnorplal pad 

'■^r '0 M ^ pcUcy; import and export problems ufd general odbnofiic 


of tKh Commonweal 




Atollcttlotiu Further Information and" ippfltUtion fttrfltf cW bl obiiTned iftfim'tha 
* Rocrulfemgn* Officer, Australis House, Strand, London, W.C2, 


| Closing Oate; 30th August* 19(3. 

■ ASSISTANT ; 

Candidates nhoii1d.be gtafinatmL. 1.S /(BfOn.) 
B.A. (Cumin.), or B.A7 iKP.E.L sM have 
at least two years' rsperiefiee Ih R R rot naemda 
prcferubly mdustrlol rather, than copstuper.^ In 
character. Knowledac of PBlMt irad/pr nack- 
aging would be valuable, 'nte- poaMon aiqm fcs 
a flexible and imaginative, tpina, precision and 
accuracy An excellent salary 4s offered. 

Contributory pension and free life, assurance 
schemes urtd canteen fuoimlea. Dataila to Per¬ 
sonnel Adviser, Spkcrs Limited, 19 New Bridge 
Street, iondon, hC 4. quoting rcL MR/A/6R 


COUNCIL 

^ Aficith-cfct^ 't>^ART^ItNT 

! ApW!d||l<^9<ipvllpfi frddla Bniversliy graduates 
WltffT^BrtgwrtlcgtpA (scbtl w ctoas nonoun or 
above) fo wont fir Town rlannlng Division. 

^rrrUiS'iar .i° ss« 

| orfowa radrantinitllthte by evening study Lr 
1 thw own lime. 

fIILT U0 S lh iSi n RSh 

(BK/C/176117). County Hall, S.E.l. returnable 
by July 30. 11*3. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THS ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6 ; 
oversees £6 I Os. By afr see bafow 

Subicriftriom (b mtfiy fifuiMn «*» I^I 

x^tistsym. s 

Wh*r* only mm mivIc* H AoWi lMi b McWUWt «*t MM. 

or not r*comtn«nd«d. • ...... ■„ 's' 
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PERMANENT 


BUILDING 80CIETY 

Member of the Building Societies Association 

223/227 fcegtnt St. London W1 Phono RIOont 7292 (10 lines) 

Managing Director: RONALD BEIL 
Branches and Agencies throughout the country. 
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Japan's remarkable economic growth is partly due to the capital supplied to 
industries by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. 


Since its establishment, the bank has been making long-term credit to various 
kinds of enterprises by the funds raised through issuance of bank debentures- 
The bank also engages in foreign business, concerning such as the intro¬ 
duction of foreign capital and the investment in foreign countries. 

As a specialised institution in long-term financing, the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan will pla\ an increasingly vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 


THE 



HEAD OFFICE’ I.Ottmachi, 1-chom*. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 




National 
Productivity 
Year-let 
Martins Bank 
help you 

As one of Britain’s leading banks wc have a 
special responsibility in helping to make 
Productivity Year a success. Customers striv¬ 
ing to increase their productive efficiency or 
expand their sales or services can count on 
every possible assistance from us. Expert 
advice on trading conditions in any part of the 
world can be obtained from our Information 
Department through any of our 650 branches. 



Martins Bank 
limited 
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A window on 
Investment 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

(Incorporated In Victoria) 

Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Stieer, Melbourne, Australia 

Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 La mb fan Quay , Wellington , New Zealand 

LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY ■ E.G .2 

Telephone: METropoliun 8761 • Tde,\; 22652 






where the world Is a market and consumer goods from 45 countries 
will be on show. Flights by Czechoslovak end JPotJsh airlines speed 
you to this expanding centre of Fast-West trade. Free .fair visas. 
Accommodation can be reserved frSfh London. All details from 
LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY, Department E. 39 St. James’s Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


SEPT 1-8 


The Leipzig Fair Organisation Is a Founder Member of the Union des Foiret Internationales 


ECONOMIC 

INDICATORS 





NOMURA 



Market indicators for investing in Japan look better now than they ever have. 
To mention a few ... production indices of major industries are up, reflecting 
equipment investments which were made last year. The govgromentls following 
a low interest policy which has favourably affected the economy and stock 
market. Blue chip stocks have staged an early recovery. There are other econo¬ 
mic indicators which we would like you to know about. To explain them, Nomura 
Securities has published a booklet, “Economic Indicators of Japan and the 
Securities Market, 1963". This booklet and the monthly publication, “Nomura's 
Investors Beacon", contain valuable information regarding investing in the 
Japanese stock'market. 

Would you like to receive free copies of these two publications? Send your 
name and address to the Foreign Research Department of Nomura Securities 
Co., Ltd. There is no obligation, of course. 


THE-NOMURA SECURITIES CO; LTD. 

Head Office: Nlhonbashl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Addrese: NOMURASHIN, TOKYO 
U.S. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 

This it Midier aa offer m « eotidtedoe of order* for toy particular tocuiCMt. 
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MONEY&ND EXCHANGES 


MONEY RATE* AND ARBITRAGE 

lonPom' 


Bank rate (from 

% 

Market dlaeount rate* 

4» 2 °/o. 3/1/43),,.. 

Depoait rates . 

7 days’ notice : 

4 

(3 months ’)- ® 

Treasury Milt ... 3^ 

Bank biik ... ., 3^„- 

Fme trade kills-- 5-6 

Clearing bank^ ., 

2 

Discount houses , 

2-2' 

Local authorities, 

4 

Euro-dOllar deppsit* 


J rnontgt' fi cd. 

Local author**#*. . 
Finance houses 
Call money : 

Clearing b>flfcs f 
minimum. % ih*- ■ - 
Day-to-day Spread . 


July 15 

.. 22 .. 

Forward cov^/(j* 
Annual uuerci? ¥« 


7 day*! notice .. 3 3 8 -3' B 

* 3 mon4h*i\ 3 7 p-4*# ■ 


igtanr:.^ 

deposit 

s SlitiK :.* 




COVERED ARBl| 

Wednesday 

Treasury bill*. . 

Prime bank bill*. 

Euro-dollare/UK local 

authority loan*.. * 

Earo-vellin/RNro*it«rKn|. 


Mi 

fteV& Tork ..... 
Loudon 1 .;;. 


These covered arbitrage margins the dijferchtiali in 
rate i on the MGtouMr sfrliffg nrrtt doHat asiets, os odjmted 
for the etui pf forveorf exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY. BILL TENDERS 



j Amount (l million) 

1 ♦! Day 

Date of 

- - 


~ 

Allotted 
• at Max 

Tender 

Offered 

i Ap 4';* d 

Average 
Rate of 



Allotment 

, Rate 1 

1962 

91 Cay 

220*0 


9. d 

% 

July 20 

382 1 

78 7 M 

If 

1963 
Apr. 19 

220 0 

373*3 

73 8 as 

50 

.. 20 

200 0 

387 *4 

74 2 28 

14 

May 3 

200*0 

370 2 

74 4-34 

19 

to 

210 0 

386*9 

74 5*92 

24 

\7 

220*0 

349 9 

73. 0 91 

61 

.. |4 

220 0 

379*4 

72 8 63 

47 

„ II 

220 0 

380 7 

72 8 50 

49 

June 7 
M 

&: ' 

m 

73 6 53 

73 8*12 

% 

.. 21 

.. V 

m 


5S 

—6 

•*--v 

39 

48 

My 5 

220 'A 

◄14*3 

K 3^2* 

17 

1 ? 

220 0 

228*0 

X :, 7 

ns t 

24 

38 


*' 6 n July J9th tender* lor 91 4 »y bill* at £99 la, Jd. secured 

«pr ««- k9i*H oHMtfcd In lull* The offer far 

thif week was for £720 million 91 day Mils. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Trfeiury Rifle 





MONEY MARKET REPORT «■ 

I n New York this week the Treasury bill 
rate rose only fractionally, from 3*1913 
to 3.206 per cent, at the first auction after 
Lthie rise in tfie discount rate.- This was a 
. measure of the extent to which this increase c 
* ftail already been discounted by the market- *\ 
Tfie aame ^true of London, End at the & 
treasury biU tender on Friday of last week o 
t%|«rera^atc of discount actually fell )!■ 
byilL| 2 d. . 40475 s. 4 . 84 a. per cent. This 
Jotted gflf jjicrcasc in the bid pf thedft- o! 
* baUfti market syndicate by id. ( 44 . Op an JJ 
antatf inikmt rate basis) to is: id. * 
r Aj^rnff^tipsAfor the bills rose sharply by 
£ 4 ^^hiSllftmMo £451 million and the U( 
market received 38 per cent of its applies f* 
tion compared with 20 per cent in the s£ 
previous week. 

Reactions in the London money, market 
to President Kennedy’s measures Werfc firt w, 
from dramatic. The only movements-of. A* 
any note were a further rise, by A per cent,' • 
in the three months 1 Eurodollar rate, a 
I similar rise in the Euro-stcrling rate in c* 
I Paris, and a narrowing in the forward dis- $2 
count on sterling against US dollar by : [\ 2 *** 

per cent to j per cent. As a result of this &#! 
movement the covered arbitrage margin Jj 1 
on a Treasury swap between London and 
New York widened fractionally to ,] per 
cent in London’s favour. Tbe margin 
between Euro-dollars and Euro-stcrling is ‘ 
in London’s favour, but that between Euro- P 
dollars and local authority loans is now : h, 
per cent in favour of New York. s™ 

In the foreign exchange markets the only 
currency to show any marked reaction to 
the American measures was the Canadian 
dollar, which fell from 92-67 to 92.11 — 

against the US dollar only to recover 
sharply after the announcement of 
Canada 1 * exemption from the ^quaiisetion 

tax. Sterling fell only fractionally and _ 

soon recovered to 2 . 80 A—a rate at which c 
sterling has remained steady now for some , nc J 
coittiderthfc time, 9 th 

Cu* 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS E ’ 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Effective Limit* 


US$. 2 78-2 $2* 

Canadian $. 

JrenebFr. I3*6tf-I4 027 


SwIm fr, .. -1 

Belgian Fr. . ( 

Dutch GW.. 
W.Gtr.Dm.} 
fortug. E*c. 
kalian Lire . 1 
Swadiih Kr.: 
Danish Kr . 
Norvv*i».Kr. 
AutofanSch. 


1 Official limit* 


»>*94-l2*54 7 * 

‘117*06- 

143 05 
9 98VI0-28': 
M 037-11 J?5 

1725-1775 
14-27*4-14-70 
I9*06»j-I 9 62 
l9-7l-f20-30U 
72 ^54-73 ^ 


2 &U0' 8 

3 023 m -» J4 
I372i 4 -t 2 i 
12*ll-lI* 4 1 
139 67i 2 -72«2. 

IO*08*«-'89>' 
IMS'Hs 
80*20-60 
t.74l=4ft 2 • 
14-50-50*4 
l9*333f->8 
20 * 0114 -I 1 
72255s 1 


2 * 80-80's 

3-02 13 i*-'\4 

l3'72V- 8 

u-ioiJ-j* 

139 67*2- 
* -72', 

1 10-091,.3, 

11 ■ I5 5 a- 7 a 
80*20-30 
IT3t*Y-40 
14 • 50*4 — 1 2 
19 331,-3** 
20*01 * 4 -'? 
72*24-27 


One Mohth Forward 


United States $ . 

Canadian .6 . 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr. 


<* 

*H|Ci pin 


' 8 t. pm-par . i 
par-ige dm f 
V’aF- dn 
*2-*4C. pm ih 


Austrian Sch. . *. .. - .I Par -5 grp. dis per-rlOgro. dis 


Belgian Fr. 
Danish Kr. 
Oiiwh GJd. 


Italian Lire 
S 3*y'sfc Kr 


5 c. pdi-par 
par -1 ore dis 


w . V| A.. J.., U U«- 7 k. pm t , , 4-*4 

0&i i\,.. ]' *pnr;. *4-'4 

.; 'P,lire dis 5 8 -l*T 

<«.r6.....A..firs>4 V» <v® Pf" ^jore-l 

Three Hontlts Forward 


7-2e. pm 
par-lore dis 
, pm 

fa-l^pf pm * 
■*8—1 Iglirc dis 
4jor*-pm-par * 


United States $ . 
Canadian $ .... 

French Fr. 

Swiss Jr. 

Austrian Sch. ... 
Belgian Fr «... 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm 

Italian Lire. 

Swedish Kr. 


1 P*" , N-'flf- P ' 13 

•e-^c- pm i par-*4C pm 
1 1 j- 3 *Ci d« . ®*- >7 §c. dis 

2»a-IV pm pm 

3cropm'2grodu par-IOgro. dn 


I5-I0c. pm 
I 'jj-l'iore dis 

3' g -2V- P m 

l* 4 -lpf. pm 
'.l- 3 4 lire dis 
l* 4- 3 4 ore pm , 


l3-8c. pm 

l9-33' 2 -*4 
10 09' b - 3 8 
II*I5»8* 7 8 
1739*^-40 
14*50* 


Gold Price it Fining 


t. d per On# ox. 
$ per fine oz . . 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ 1 
Security ( (N 


(London). % prn' IQ 3 i2 . 

<Ww York): % pm , 0-4 | 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£'000 

fstimate J 
1963-64 

April 1, 

1942 

to 

July 21 . 

1942 i 

1 April 1. 

I »943 

1 to 

i J»'y 20 . 

1963 

Week 

ended 

July 

21 . 

1162 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax.... I 

2.789.000 

494,658 

528.841 

42,753 

Oth. Inland Rev. j 
Customs and! 
Excise.I 

940.000 

253,700 

251,100 

20,400 

2,732.000 

755,209 

777,878 

36.429 


(£ million) 

\'%r 


Jiily^24. 

Issue DeMrt'rotHt*' : 

NglSiin tirciditrsrf. 

b : — 

2.371*4 

2,450*7 

' 

2.482 5 

tyoi*s banking dept ...» 

' Ml 

#■6 • 

67 9 

Govt debt and securities* . 

2.424 0 

2.499*0 

2.549 0 

Other securities.... f ..... 
Gold com and bullion. 

M 

0;8 

0 4 


Coin ethlr .than gold coin 

0 3 

0 3 

03 

Sankfug Department 




Deposit*: 

Public aacounts . 

13 2 

10 8 

III 

Special deposits. 

158 0 




s|WJ 

f; 

' l W»l 1 

fl - 

BecMkleo-t . * r **■ 

' i 7 i *2 

. • * 


Government. 

135* 1 

f95 3 ^ 

Discounts arid advances.. r» ; 

. 42*8 

52 2 

54 3 

Othar.’. j 

fl‘7 ; 

20-8 

20 6 

■t*0) ... 

. 434*7 , 

306 1 

270 2 

Mking dfbartmpm rpseryf . \ 


50 4 

68-7 


5*1 

a. 

% 

21 4 


6,8)9,00011,599,991 J 1.641.490|l04,10)! 


Ordinary 

Jfcpeflditiir 

Supply Servic 


ices [6.139.000 1.602.207 11.651.394 95.830' SMOO 

I TiB AflAl -SSI 171 117 «%--»I in ini * 


Other. 1 748,000 


748,000 231,3721 227,042 20,492; ^36 

4,887,880 1,833,579 1,871,434 114,3221 0^34 
42,000 ( 9.679 9,084 220 ^00 


41 Above-line " Surplus ' 

or Dofkit. 243,240, 

“ Below-line ” Net Expen¬ 
diture*. 36.297 

Total Surplus or Deficit 279,557 


224,032 12,3591 


Cr 

32.177 34,732 


250,209 22.373 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipt* from. * ' 

Tax Reserve Certificates 49,467 44.163 

Savings Certificates. 1,300 1,200 

Defence Bonds. 5.870 1.587 

Premium Savings Bonds 10.700' 9,000 


% . 
49,667 

44.163 

2.772. 

1.300 

1.200 

GOO ( 

5,870 

1.587 

801 1 

10.700; 

9.800 

400 

67,5371 

54,750 

-971 j 


v Government debt 1 * £11,015.100. capital £14,553,000. . 
h JfaftjfifL by ^'5? 7 1,,,i ,°n t 6 £2,550 million I * Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fu 
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Keep control of 
your company 
with EDITH 

T.JHTIl 1 helps you to provide . 
for Estate fruly-wiihuut lo^ 
of control —by purcluwng 
ami holding minority shareholdings 
in private and Miiallcr 
|>iil>1ic companies 


4rtMMMCe4 

Jj, 

jj: ^HCUtefc 

il > Ok\#ityU4t frit*. /96S , ■; ' 

/4t j£cadc*&<vfy St., 


‘Providing for Estate Duly' 
will be sent on mjm^t 

Estate 'Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


7 Copt hall Avenue, London EC2 
National 0581 

and nil branches throughout 
the country oj the 
Secretaries dc Managers: 
Industrial & Commercial 
Finance Corporation Ltd 



ft 


Our bonir took its nom# Tokai f'l'V'l) from an ancient poem engraved 
on the seal hero reproduced, signifying good fortune and longevity. 
This seal was used by a successful Japanese Dalmio In the 16th century. 

With 175 offices strategically located 
throughout Japan and staffed with more 
than 9,000 employees, The Tokai Bank 
is In a position to offer unrivalled service 
to everyone who trades with Japan. 

Q THE TOKAI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : 

2>1, Sakaemachi, Nakaku, Nagoya, Japan 
ftepretentativ* Office abroad s 
14$ Broadway, New York',6, N.Y. 


K chi Me ad .ii a Ncwsp..rtr Anthariwd ns Viond Cln* Mull. IW'OfHirf f>W,. Otrnwa. OMirttd Hi I'nuLimi by M Ck*vnis P»w LM I.Amfon. EC 4 l»uh|alH-d by The CtommuM 
- Ntuspjucr Luf.. hi 21 Killer s.uvl, London, S.W.l. KLphone : \Mtinh.ill IM1 Pom.uc on ilns iv>uc LL 4}d. . Oxcrv.»s 4 id. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Z?„ 

%t a 

■tt 

I0l>« 

»K 

SJ}‘ 

108% 

102 ** 
95% 
83*14 
99% 
82*# 
82", 4 
101 ",, 
96% 

*8*4 

71*4 
102 
72*,4 
83",4 
64% 
35*t 
46% 
* 7 lt 
100 *« 
85*4 
81",4 
91",4 
83*4 

9HJ.4 

94 

88 7 i4 

85 s * 
895,4 
70", a 


98*4 

100*2 

Sis 

■8i 

99** 

90*. 

91 

88f 3 

95*4 

S’* 

103 s ! 

S'* 

b 

IS 4 

97*4 

87*4 

60*4 

89*4 

91*4 

ft 

% 

41*4 

40*. 

98 

g'i 

87» 2 
89*4 
81*4 
81 <0 

SO*. 

64.; 


Prices, 1983 


High 


Low 


90', 

104*4 

71 

108 

83 

93 T $ 

83*4 

91 

95«, 

98 s * 

997* 

52% 

97*4 

99*4 


s> 

57*2 

100 

73 

91*4 

58*4 

87% 

92*4 

96% 

96*a 

48*4 

90i ( 

95 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTBID STOCKS 


Exchequer 2%%.1963-64 

Conversion 4%%.1964 

Treasury^.. ..1965 

Savings Bonds 3%.1955*45 

Exchequer 5%%... *.1966 

Savings Bonds 2*2% ...... 1964-67 

Exchequer 5% .1967 

Funding 3%......1966-68 

Conversion 1%% ..1949 

Funding 3%.1959-69 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Swings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Conversion 5%.1971 

Conversion 4%.1972 

Conversion 5>,%.>974 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Serin* Sonde 3%.1965-75 

Bxchequer 5% ..1976-78 

Treasury S%%.1977-80 

Treasury 3%%.1979-81 

Funding S%%.1982-84 

Treasury 5%.1986-89 

Redemption 3%.1906-96 

Funding J%%.1999-2004 

Treasury 5%%.,.*.2006-12 

Consols 4 %...... after Feb. 1957 

War Loen l*i&.after 1952 

Conv. 34%.alter Apr. 1961 

Treasury 4%...... after Apr. 1966 

Consols 24%. 

Treuury2*:%....after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4*2%.1967-69 

British Electric 3% ..1960-73 

British Electric 5%.1974-77 

British Electric 44% ..... 1974-79 

British Electric 34%.1976-79 

British Gas 34%.1969-71 

British Gat 4%.1969-72 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1988-73 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, 

Price. 

Net Red. 

July 

July 

Yield, 

17, 

1963 

24. 

1963 

W 

- 

- -« 

1 T-ar — 



£ s. d. 

98",s 

98",4 

2 12 5 

100*,* 

100’ l 4 

1 II II 

9t*| 

99», 4 

97'7j* 

2 15 2 

97l» n 

'St 

3 2 t 

2 4 6 

3 II 3 

102', 

92i* n 

1007, 

I00»,* 

2 15 0 

92',* 

92*a* 

3 II 1 

94",4 

94*4 

3 6 II 

♦L, 

92* ,4 
98*i 

3 9 7 

2 16 II 

8M,4 

89*, 4 

3 12 9 

I00* a 

I00»,4 

3 0 7 

iosh* 

105*,4* 

2 18 2 

102 

94** 

I02*| 

94*1,4 

82»u ; 

3 0 6 

3 1 5 

82*14* 

3 13 8 

99>| 

99»i 

3 3 S 


82 s i 

3 10 9 

81 s ,* 

81V 

3 II 5 

1021* 

102*, * 

3 3 10 

96>* 

96 s , 

3 6 1 

67*4 

67*4 

3 10 6 

71*4 

71*14 

3 9 3 

102 

1017, 

3 6 10 

71 *,* 

71*14* 

3 8 11 

63*a 

63*, 

3 8 0 

63*4 

63*4 

3 8 0 

54*4 

54 s , 

3 8 0 

46*4 

46*4 

3 6 4 

46»,4 

> 46*4 

3 6 11 

98 l u* 

®5*|4 

8M>,4 

98*,4’ 

| 85*a 

81",4 

3 1 9 

3 13 9 

3 12 3 

91*1,4 

91*4 

3 6 9 

83' 4 

83*4 

3 10 9 

91*4 

91",4 

3 8 5 

92'** 

92*2* 

3 8 2 

68*,4 

68<| 

3 10 9 

85’,* 

85 s , 

3 13 9 

89'* 

895,4 

3 8 4 

70*4 

70", 4 

3 12 II 


Gross Red 
Yield, 


£ s. 

3 18 

3 15 

4 5 
4 5 
4 12 
4 12 101 
4 IS 2 
4 IS 5 


4 

4 

Bt 

3 ‘ 

5 

9 

3 

51 
71 
5/ 
71 
2 01 

5 lOe 

6 9/ 
I 71 
4 21 


Price, 1 Price, 
July 17. July 24, 
1963 1963 


4 17 
4 15 
4 10 
4 19 

4 19 

5 2 
5 I 
4 14 

4 19 

5 3 
5 I 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 10 3e 
5 12 6 f 
5 II 5f 
5 II 9f 
5 II 9f 
5 8 5 f 
5 10 Of 

4 16 81 

5 0 4/ 

4 19 6/ 

5 2 81 
5 i 8/ 

4 IB 71 

5 0 5/ 
5 I 6/ 
5 0 4/ 
5 I IK 
5 2 1/ 


Red Yield, 
July 24. 
1963 


Australia 3' 4 %.1965-89 j 

Australis 6%. 1974-76 ■ 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 , 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Fed. Rhddesia and Nyasaland 6%.1978-81 j 

South Africa 3%%.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4%%.1987-92 1 

Agricultural Mortgage 3% .1959-89 

Birmingham 4%%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation of London 5%%. 1976-79 

L.CC. 3%...after 1920 

L.C.C. 5%.1900-83 

Middlesex 5',%. 1980 


89* 

104*4 

71 

106 

82 

93*4 

63* 

90** 

95 

98% 

99*4 

52'! 

97'* 

99' 2 


89* 

104*4 

71 

105*4 

83 

93 7 § 

63 * 4 * 

9| 

95'* 

98't 

99*4 

52' 2 

97 

99*4 


5 6 
5 II 
8 0 
5 II 


7 II 
5 12 


s. d. 
0 / 
61 
0/ 
6/ 
Of 
6 / 
Of 
0 / 
Of 
61 
61 


I 

5 4 
5 6 
5 14 Of 
S 6 61 
5 8 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


% 


July 

24 

$ 


July 

July 

July 

, July 

FRANCE 

Frcs. 

Frcs 

17 1 

1 24 I 

17 | 

24 

Air Liquide .. 1 

863 

861 

$ 

$ 1 

s 1 

1 $ 

BanquodeParu 

377 

372 


Atch Topeka .... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
A/ner. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. & Tel.... 

Cont Edison. 

fnt. Tel. & Tel. 

Sputh’n, Net. Gas. 
United Corpn. ... 
Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Afner. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda ... 

Beth. Steel, .. 


39 

27** 

Boeing. 

JJi 4 

32% 

. Int. Harvester.. 

563, 

54% 

30 

28 

Celanese. 

46% 

, 46 

1 Inter. Nickel... 

593, 

593, 

IB 7 , 

175, 

Chrysler. 

58% 

60 s , 

: Inter. Paper ... 

28*, 

2F* 

407, 

38 

Col. Palmolive .. 

46*, 

, 45% 

Kennecott. 

7J% 

72 

36'y 

37 

Crown Zeller. .. 

48% 

- 47 

1 Monsanto. 

501, 

52 

120*0 

120 

Distillers Seag. .. 

49 

' 46 

* Nat. Distillers.. 

25% 

25* 8 

85*i 

85*, 

Douglas. 

23% 

! 22% 

Pan-American . 

39% 

363 4 

49*, 

48*i 

Dow Chemical.. 

573, 

' 58% 

1 Procter Gamble 

75*4 

74% 

49 7 , 

48 s , 

Du Pont. 

2383 4 

,232 

; Radio Corpn... 

68% 

67% 

8*4 

8*4 

East. Kodak. 

ioe> 2 

;io6% 

Sears Roebuck . 

88 

86% 

I 27*4 

27*, 

| Ford Motor. 

I 50J 4 

! 50*4 

Shell Oil. 

44*4 

44% 

1 64*4 

‘ 62 s , 

Gen Electric ... 

1 79% 

77% 

Socony-Mobil.. 

69 

69% 

26*4 

27*, 

1 General Foods .. 

81 

1 80 

Stand. Oil Ind. , j 

59% 

58 

45 s , 


General Motors . 

69% 

1 68*, 

; Stand. Oil N.|. . 1 

69% 

68% 

77*, 

78 1 

Goodyear. 

33% 

, 34*0 

Union Carbide. 

103% 

103 

667, 

1 667, 

Gulf Oil. j 

47l 4 

47*, 

U S. Steel. 

46 s , 

45% 

47*, 

1 ^7*, 

Heim. 

42% 

43 

West. Electric.. 

35 

34% 

30*4 

I 30 I 

int. Bus. Mach. .. j 

433 

428*1 

Wool worth.... 

70 

69% 


Standard and Poor’s Indkoe f 1941-43-10) 


July 


n 

425 

Industrials 

Yield 

% 

25 

Rails 

Yield 

% 

50 

Utilities 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yield 

% 

26 

72-80 

3 1$ 

39-79 

4-31 

64-44 

3-29 

88-70 

401 

3 

73-40 

3-13 

1 39 95 

4-29 

64-68 

1 29 

88 49 

4-03 

10 

73-36 

3*11 

39-90 

4-JO 

64-61 

1-30 

88-39 

4-04 

17 

72-30 

3 18 

38 92 . 

4-41 

64-20 

3 32 

88-49 

4-03 

24 

71*62 

3*21 

37-30 

4-SI 

64 01 

3 34 

88 70 

4*01 


425 Inddirials:—High, 74 -3$ (May 31, 1963.) LowT 

I 


65-48 (Jan. 2, 1963). 


Prices, 1963 


High 


Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) W lc) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price. 

1 July 17. 
I 1963 


Price. | Yield, 


61/10*3 

53/- 


7. 

57/3 

49/10*2 

5%b 

4%fl 

21/6 

l7/4*a 

8 b 

6%0 

E/J 

73/7*2 

7%b 

7%o 

82/3 

70/- 

7 b 

7 a 


66/9 

6% b 

6*30 

52/6 

48/1% 

8 b 

4 a 


37/9 

3%q 

6 b 

ni s „ 

£21»%, 

$2-05c 

$2 05c 

Sj 

?v\ 

8 c 
5 a 

m c 

5 b 

M/6 

52/6 

7%o 

7*2 b 

£19 

£16*4 

II/- b 

5/- 0 

56/6 

£297,, 


9 b 

$2-37%< 

u-dS 

48/9 

42/3 

5 « 

10 b 

38/3 

31/6 

7% a 

15 b 

76/6 

63/- 

2%o 

5%b 

57/6 

49/6 

6*4 b 

6*40 

16/3 

13/- 

5 c 

3 a 

15/9 

12/1% 

2% a 

7*i b 

18/3 

15/Mj 

8 c 

4 a 

41/6 

34/9 

4 a 

22% b 

14/- 

12/M JT 

8 b 

4 a 

15/3 

12/9 

8%b 

4 0 

14/3 

13/- 

4* 2 a 

7%b 

35/l» 2 

30/6 

6 a 

8*2 b 

54/9 

42/6 

,4 b 

8 a 

25/4' 2 

18/3 

5 a 

10 b 

25/3 

22/6 

14 b 

6 a 

39/6 

31/9 

10 a 

20 b 

64/9 

56/- 

3 a 

7 b 

36/- 

29/9 

4 a 

9% b 

24/- 

18/6 

6 0 

1 10 b. 

13/9 

9/4% 

3 %a 

8%b 

14/- 

12/- 

6 a 

16*2 b 1 

68/- 

59/- 

25 c 

25 c 

19/9 , 

16/4% 

12 b 

5 a 

26/10% ^ 

23/3 | 

6 a 

14 b 

19/9 ; 

15/3 , 

5 a 

9 b 

37/6 1 

29/1% 

6 b 

4 a 

64//% 

54/7% 

6% a 

7% b 

,7/3 

14/- 

3U a 

6% b 

27/6 1 

23/- 

4 a 

9 b 

23/10% 

17/6 j 

5 b 

2 a 1 

48/- , 

41/10% 1 

13*3 b 

5%u 

55/- • 

45;, 0*2 

20% b 

10 0 j 

34/9 1 

27/9 

I3* 3 a 

16% b 

15/9 

13/6 

5 0 

8 b 

95/9 ! 

80/- 

15 0 

37% b 1 

34/1*2 ; 

28/6 

6 ha 

15 b 

55/3 j 

45/- 

26% b 

10*6 O 

58/3 i 

46/6 

f3%o 

f6% b 

M/6 1 

44/10*2 

t2%o 

18*,b | 

£19% 

£I6%6 

13 a 

18*4 b ; 

44/7% 

40/1% 

tM%o 

f 18% b 1 

32/6 | 

22/9 


... j 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Mamins...5/- 

Mtdland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster *B’.£1 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lond. A S. Amtr..£l 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New 5. Walet £20 

Barclays D.C.O.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk’g. & Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada....$10 

Standard Bank,.£1 

Hambros.....'.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini. Tst.. ,5/- 

BREWEMCS, Etc. 

Allied Breweries_5/- 

Bass, Mitchells A B.. .5/- 
Charrington United.. 5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Gumness..10/— 

Harveys.5/- 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A’.5/- 

BU1LDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland,..£1 
British Plister Bd. 10/ 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Cnttall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEHICAL 

Albright & Wilson . 5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons. £1 

1C I. £1 

Monsanto.5/- 


. 10 /- 
.10/- 
5/- 
.5/- 
. 47- 


DRAPERY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug . . 5/- 

Montague Burton 
Debenhams. 

G U S ‘A’ . ... 

House of Fraser .. 

Lewis's Invest. TSt. 

Marks A Spencer *A' 5/- 

United DFbpery.5/- 

Woolworth .57- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... £1 

But mah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


54/10*2 

51/4*2* 

1 19/Mi* 
i 76/9* 

, 73/-* 

I 68/3* 

, 50/- 

IP 

I 38/6 
58/3 
’ £ 18 * 0 * 

I 51/- 
£26",, 
45/3 

n/- 

63/6 

55/-* 

13/9* 

12/9 

M 1 ' 

13/10*2 
15/3 
13/9 
33/3 
53/3 
I 19/- 

| 

! 64/3 

! Wh* 
60/- 
16/5*4 

I 

25/- 
19/1*2 
35 9 , 

61/10' j 
14/4*2 

25/l' 2 I 
20/7*2 I 

42/4*2 ] 

54/1*2 | 

31/- 

14/1*2 

92/1*2 

33/4*2 

54/6 


I 


55/1*2* 

w 

w 

69/3* 

50/9 

41/9 

£22**,* 

45 

39/- 

58/3 

£187* 

50/6 

£267., 

45/6 

31/9 

63/6 

55/-* 

13/7*2* 

12/7*2 

16/3 

38/9 

d/9 

15/3 

13/3 

34/6 

54/- 

18/6 

24/- 

36/9 

64/9 

32/9 

23/10*2 

IIP" 

60/9 

16/5*4 

25/6 

18/3 

37/6 

62/1*2 

14/4*2 

24/9 

19/9 • 

45/3 

55/- 

31/1*2 

14/3 

91/3 

32/10*2 

54/7*2 


57/4 

64/6 

£19', 

44/3 

31/6 


57/4' ? 

65/10*2 

£18 

42/4*2 

3I/I0*; 


3-63** 

3-91 

3-42** 

3-89 

3-84 

3- 84 

4- 73 

4- 55 
3-04 

3- 20 
513 

5- 15 

4- 24 
3-27 
3-12 

6- 59 
3-54 

2- 52 
4 55 
1-83 

3- 96 

2 46 

3 42 

4 36 

4- 10 
4-53 
4 20 
4 07 
4 05 
4-17 
4 08 

3- 09 

4 12 
3 35 

4- 44 
6 92 
2 06 
517 

3-92 

3 84 

5 33 

4 43 

3 48 

2 63 
3-54 

4 24 

2 73 

4 83 

3 65 
2 88 
3 30 
3 43 

5 69 
5 58 
3 44 
5 78 


Ml 

"4 

Mi 

1% 

1*4 

1% 

2 

1*4 

2*3 

Mi 

2*4 

2 ', 

Mi 

2*4 

2 

1*4 

2 

I 

Mi 

I '4 


Mi 

2 

I' i 
2 

Mi 

1*4 

l'4 

2*i 

I', 
2* - 
2' 4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


1 July 17 July 24 I 


- 1 I 

Inly 17 ,July 24 ' 


I 


Citroen . 

F. Petrole.. | 
Cie G d’Elect., 
Machines Bull. 


184* 

294 

647 

355 


Pechmey.i 192 


Prmtemps 
Rhone-Poulenc 

SIM. 

Saint-Gobain.. 

Unnor. 

Index ... 88 7 

High.... 1022 

Low . 84-4 

Dec. 28, 1962 


185 
250 
645 
345 
192 
398 
417 
336 
297 
167 
00 7 
< 7.1.63 ) 
(10.7.63) 
= 100. 


499 
416 
341 
284 I 
163 


% 

477 
488 
523 
475 
499 
471 
406 
997 
206' 3 


ITALY 

Ass. Generali . 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Fiat. 

Finsidar. 


Lire I Lire 
,131.000 127.300 
6.360 , 6.190 


Index ... 604 
High.... 672- 

Low. 561 • 

1950m 


3,760 

2,868 

1.082 

11,360 

2,100 

33.000 

3,300 

5.140 

697 

5,351 


3.740 

2,648 

1,028 

11,180 

2.104 

32.850 

3,205 

5,140 

697 

5,240 


% 

473 

483 

514 

472 

495* a 

463 

400 

1.000 

204 

562*4 

181*2 

605i 4 

95-07! 


25 598-27 

06 (2.1.63) 
75 (19.2.63) 
100 . 


GERMANY 

i A.E.G.! 

Badtho.Amlin. ' 

( Bayer. 

' Commerzbank. I 
I Deutsche Bank j 
. Hoechst Farb.. . 

9 Kundenkredit . 

Loewcnbrau... 

Mannesmann .. < _ 

| Siemens.I 572 

1 Thyisen-Huetie 181*4 

Volkswagen ... 612 

Herstatt Index 96-70 

High . 100 02 ( 13.5.63) 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63)1 

Dec. 31. 1959m 100. 1 

BELGIUM I Fret. I Fret. 

Arbed.'31.200 31.250 

Bque.Nat.daBel. 10,375 10,400 
Bque. Soc. Gan. 3,480 I 3,265 
Cockerill «Oug. 2.575 1 2.535 
Eiperance Long 5,290 5,280 

Hoboken.. 15,700 15,625 

Innovation .... , 6,490 1 6,150 
Photo Gavaert . 1 2,530 I 2,460 

Sidro.| 980 , 972 

Soc. Generate.. 14.375 14,400 

Soflna.I 8.020 : 8,030 

Un. Minfere 1/10 1.102 i 1,174 

Index... 127-07 127-88 

High.... 127-88 ( 24.7.63 ) 

Low. 119-85 (3.1.63) 

Dec. 31, 9153m 100, 


|uly 17 July 24 

HOLLAND 

A.K U.I 481 464*, 

Bnenkorf .... 855*., 847 

Heinekens .... 486 i 478% 

Interun.e (FI.50) FI 194-5 FI.I90 
K N. Hoogoven 608 596% 

Kon. Zout-Ket 795 77S 

Philips (FI 25).. FI.162 2FI.I5S 
Robeco (FI 50) fl224 FI 220 
Rotterdam Bk.. 356 , 350 

Thomassen&D. 796*,,' 782*, 

Valeurop.FI 74-7 FI. 74 5 

Zwanenberg .. 932 900 

Index... 353 0 346 9 

High.... 357-6 (4 6.6 3) 

Law . 320 7 (J.l 63) 

1953 m 100. 


SWEDEN I 

Alfa Laval B.... I 

Asea.| 

Elektrolux_I 

EricisonB.Kr.35 
Skand. Banken. 
Sv. Cellulosa... 
Sv. Handelsbank 
Tanditk.BKr.50 


Kr. 

313 

289 

150 

156 

255 

228 

243 

167 


197-87 


I Kr 
311 
. 285 
147 
! 154 

! 258 
223 
244 
166 
195-78 


Index 

High.... 198-12 (16.7.63 ) 

*Low. 162-02 (2.1.63 ) 

Dec. 29, 1956 m 100. 

NO! WAY I % i % 
BergensPriv'bk., I87 %i 187*3 

Borregaard.... 182*31 185 
Norsk Hydro.. 1 272**1 277** 




_ iile, 7 mrh 1 The net redumption yieWiallow for tax at ^s. 9d. In L 1 W capitalisation. Y Ex rights. $$ Equivalent to sterling. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’* dividend. (•) To earliest dete. (f) Flat yield. (g) Ex all. (Ji) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latast date. (n) Interim since 
Japenese prices supplied by Diawa Securities, Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


„ j Interim dividend, 
reduced or passed. 
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Prices. 1963 
High Low 


40 9 

Hi" 

6/3 ' 

27/7i 2 
17/8'4 
31/6 
74/- 
71/6 
- 95/- 

15/8*4 
12/6 
18,9 
PO/6 
20 /- 
80/3 | 

18/3*4 ; 
44/10*2! 
58/7*2 ' 
31/7*2 , 
66/3 
* 6 /- 
*8/3 j 

35/3 
9,6 ■ 

49/9 
•2/4*2 ; 
•9/0*4 , 
17/9 | 

^To,J 

53/6 
10/10*2 j 
16/3 | 

57/9 
28/9 
67/3 | 


34/4*2 

29/7*2 

5/8*4 

27/4*2 

3/5*4 

24/3 

14/- 

27/- 

56/6 

55/6 

70/3 

11/10*2 

10/6 

12/6 

67/Mj 

14/6 

71/6 

15/9 

39/9 

49/- 

26/10*2 I 

52/- ' 

21/3 

13/- 




i ELECTRICAL A RA&K) 

A.E.I..£1 

Kfewwawj: 

, Dacca.......;V.s.-. IW- 

E.M.I.,40 

Ellioci'Autometiov, -5/- 43/5*4 

EnglidiBertrlc I 38/3 

General Electric,:. t .. £ I 52/3 
C. A. Parsons.,.. .. £ I ’ 56/1 Hi 

Philips iJtmp Wcu$a 10 fl., : 140 

Rypfolmbfidga) ...,5M ! *4/1*1 

asaes*'" 

sapasCiMe 

low*i*n6t: <Jbm$udl£'. .5/- 9(3/9 ,, , 
^♦*>w«rtf%10/- SV.--. 4 ’ 

, Mu» . 5/- , 15/68* >' 


Head .9BHfhts|gHU«! i . .5/- 

Ransom* ft Mtite^ .5/- 
Renolff OwinrJi^n... £1 
^..£1 

3*4 <* i Ward<Th««. WJlT....£ 1 
10 a ! Wellman Sml*©wertlA 
16 b I Woodag^PuclAHW*^ V* 


' t a I Tuba 
■' 1 7* 2 b I Vicki 


FOOD 4 

Allied Supplier* 10/- i 34/10*2 
Aiaoc. British Foods.. I /- I 7/6 

Bovril.£1 | 46/- 

Brooke Bond 'V ....$/- f ll/t 

Fitch Lovell..2/6 d/3 

International Stores..S/- I 66/' 

J. Lyons VC.£1 ~ 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 

Spillars...5/- 

Tata & Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I/- 




‘u% 


200/- 1167/6 

76/6 : 65/9 

146/3 120/- 

79/3 , 62/41 a 

134/4*2 112/6 
90/3 . 77/6 

»/9 34/- 

1*7/6 '146/3 

23/7*2 | l7/4»a 

63/6 i 47/9 

63/6 1 53/3 

42/9 , 30/- 

21/3 13/9 

237/6 185/- 

$129 »l 12 
19/7*2 I 14/7*2 
26/- 19/- 

26/- 21/- 

39/4*2 31/3 

18/9*4 14/6 

35/3 i 24/6 
J6/7'i 241*2 

*15/- , 9/- 


...£l 
I 

Britannic..T. w .. .5/- 

Commsrcial Union ., 5/— 

.... . . Equity & Law LWb...5/- 

12*2 o 22*2 8 i General Accident ...5/- 

II a 15 b 1 Guardian.5/- 

262]a 73*jb ! Legal & General ....5/- . 

9*2 <i 15*ib , Northern 4 Empl.£1 162/6 

jflOO a f*05 c ! Pearl. JS /- i I0* a 

f23l *4 c t252*| 2 c ! Prudential ‘A’.4/- , 21 * a 

" 162, b Royal ..5/- - 40/-. 

11 *4 b Royal Exchange.'.£1 1*96/9 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

S a . Birfield.5/- 

7<i a ! British Motor.5/- 

20 c I Jaguar Cars ‘A’.5/- 

4 b Rolls-Royce.£1 

4 c Rootes Motors ‘A’.. .4/- 

5 a Levland Motors.£1 

12*2 c Bristol Aaroplana ..10/- 

6 b ! Hawker Slddeley.£1 

f9 b i Oowty Group.10/- 

IOS A b * Dunlop feibbW.. .*10/-* 

4^12° ' Joseph Lucas. ...ET . . 

' Pressed Steel. J4/3 1 14/6 , 1.72 

, Triplex Hbigy f#9 i j W 


10 b I So 


.... 

b I General Mining.£1 146/3 143/9 


b ' W. Drlefontefn.10/- 88/9 

„ b Western Deep 'A*_£1 , 53/- 

135 b I Western Holdings .. .5/- 1168/9 , 

6 b | Wlnkelhaak.10/- . 23/4» a 

362,b Chartered .IS/- , 59/- 

20 a I Rhod. Angle-Amer.. 10/- 61/9 

11*40 Rhod. Selection Tst. .. £1 | 36/- 

FP>90c Internal . 

32*2 b London Tin 

10 b R.T.Z.10/.. 

15 a Tronoh...^..5/- 22/9 . 23/3* 




% , . 

20 b | Assoc. Sj r j w lb94Ctuf« 5/- , 

21 % t» I Asso^fUamEon ‘A' 5/- ■ 

t62, S foSSSSrpfcic!: io/I L 

3*40 V BrUfcfc^tacch.£1 ' 

j-£iKS«sr::::::I?:. 

I Bullin’* ..i /- 

De La flue.10/- 

_ ' Drsgo*.S/— I 

knmng .... £| 

‘ H.....I0/- 

r»g • -a'** .4/— 
lfc..*..£l i 
...,,. 5/^ 

12 II. I 








Cover 



irg’n. 

ATbmiriiffi:: 


Colvilles. Li 

Dorman Long...El 

Lancashire Sfeel.£1 

South DuHiasn...£1 

Steal C#.edWaie»...^l 
Steenuts 4 Uoyds .., JU 
|ohn Summers ... 4 ...£1 
United Steel. l\ 

TEXTILES 

English, Sewipj.qotaofl £1 

nne 8p itiers .£% 

Lancashire Cotton... .£1 
(qmirtapMa 

wait Riding WorttdB tt 
Woqkomberc.. f .,.,, £1 
*i*4fc»rdl>ye« i 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coat% Pasons ft B*.,. .£1 
{Me Industries...'10/- 

WMggti JS? A 

rnOPWITf 

Alliance Trust.......5/- 

- ' Und Securities.16/ 

Lond. Cncy. Freehld. 10/- 


21/J 

17/7*2*, 

2lV7*i 

W/1H 

22/9 


17/9 

43/4*2 


27/7*2 

46/4*2 

B/10l a 


24/9 

w 

19/3 

31/6 


21/6 
IB/tU 
23/7*1 | 
9/»0?i 
22/6 1 
93/9 
27/3 
23/- 


40/7*2 

27/4'a 

43/4'J 

IT* 

• 1/7*2 
44/- 
8/9 - 


24/9 

49/IO*a*j 

♦9/10*1 

44/7*2 ' 

71/3 

♦9/- 

32/9 


B 


1*4 


TEA A ROBBER 

Cons. Tea ft Lands .. .£1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands ft Lowands 2/- 
London Asiatic. 

rnaimoK 


45/- 
29/- 
5/10*2 

.2/- : 5/4*2 , 

m - i 


44/- 
30/- , 

5/11*4 

5/3*4 ‘ 
72/- 


IM3 

1415 

1403 

14-12 

INI 


. 


; ftrk. ftiCom’wealth. M>/- 38/4^ , 29/3 , 

* Cunard.fel »«> 1 T5/W 2 

Ufomea Wkh j .^1 St/4* x i 86/3 | 

Pft ODefd.£1 35/HUB! 35/7 *jH 

Royal Mail.£1 l4/7* a 14/9 


s jndex 


1908-00 

,200 


160 


■4—4 


4963 

:4-r* 




J F MAM 4 4 A S 0 N D 


100 


‘ Yields based on assumed dividend! * 
Bristol Aeroplane. 12%. 


-Assoc. Televisi 


45%. 


Barclays Bank. 10%. 


Centre Props., 30%. 



Martins Bank, 13%. 


Northern ft Employe™. 24%. 
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^•*pl«$ty of Hfjih g*a& tfeel . 

(J«fiitf»»itlon^ acttievements. ' . 

)£AWATA itfifi is providing the clvllr engineering industry with much of 
the materialsof projects which are attracting world-wide attention. 

Modern tpchhoiogy. the finest raw material's, duality control and careful 
.Ihpppetion pt all stages of manufacture assure YAWATA's customers .of 


avenr satisfaction. x 



ISAM MASS' 


MAIM PRODUCTS 

Rails and Accessories, Shapes and Seams, Sheet Piling, Bars, Wire 
Rods and WlreProduets.Heavy and Medium Plates, Electrical Sheets, 
Mel ReHed Sheets and strip, Co hi Roiled Sheeta and Strip,’Salvani*ed 
Sheets, Aluminlied Shaeta, Tin Plata*, Hot Extrusion Products, High 


Tonsils Strength Stoat, Stainless Stael, etc. 




ro>« 

nwiu t otndi 


ir M ■ RTER.fc OQ. LTD. 

aaaU aa e « s»»» wwAiMna tsne 


HC AVEHUC, N«W YORK 22, N.Y. USA, • CAW « YAWATA45C6 
Ml wiuntn rwnii sioo., 415 llQWHt StsMr, LOS ANOKW; CALIF,, 4KMB> 

fcOttHOBUE# ' OMld t IMMWMAMK V5, OywilLOORf, Wi*T >Of^4AHY ^UKJ i 

euttsuoo^’ 1 ' ■ <,A ~ 4 i C. ’ ’ ■ • 


|,*A**AM HDO.,** I 
MipT WKStfftt 
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THE WORLD OF THE 

chk,.. 




Will It be re4tt*#Jv <i* : m*i„ 

Chinese are prejM^T. toe 
developed count*! 
rest of die worldh 

Perhaps a better contest would be that i n each country between sm and sanctt- 
moi i ess. Either way, Britain can at last offer a lead (p. 421). 

Activity on the Floes The west Germans are nervous of the consequences for their own divided country 

:*&>*■** - . *.—....—----—- 



■-:>S ... 

"a * •' 

dace dfc'wifliis aan&Wm 












LAING 

for completion on time 


GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS 






































SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 

fly air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward potting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not aveHabte or not recom m en d e d * 


Australia. 

Canada:-? 

Quebec 

AOnt 


rrvYM ., 

Other 

Provs..' 

Ceylon... 
China.... 
East Africa 
Egypt.... 
Europe ., 
Ghana ... 
Gibraltar. 

Malta... 
Hongkong 
India ...» 
Indonesian 


Aitrnail 

£ 1 # 10 a. 

foawj 

op Can. 
0 

I Os. 

I Os. 

_ _ I Os. 
£11 Os. 
£10 Oa 
£12 I Os. 

£7 Si. 

£|£1ob. 

£12 10s. 


Air 

Freight 

or Can. 
$30 

CfOfOa. 
or Can. 
$31-80 
£10 Os. 

£ 10 0s. 


£9 10s. 


£12 10s. 
£10 0s. 


Airmail 
Iran A Iraq £11 0i. 

Intel. m 0i. 

japan. £13 10s, 

Iordan..:. £1! Oi. 
Lebanon;. £11 0s. 
Malaya...'. £12 10a 
N. Zealand £13 10s. 
Nigeria.,. £12 10s. 
Pakistan... £12 10s. 
PWlippmes £13 10s. 
Rhodesia.. £12 10s. 
S. Africa.. tXl 10s. 
Sth. A Cen 
America £12 10s. 
Sudan .£1.1, 0a. 


Air 

Freight 
£9 Ifib 


£9 10k. 


£10 Op. 


£9 10a 


f £12 10s.; £10 10s. 

i S A_< or or 

l $3$ $29-50 

V. Indies , 10a t s- 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENT**' 

John Hinton.A Ob., 30 Street. Sydney, 

ulcs. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith A Son. ff 
tlPhe Max. Brussels. BRAZIL: J, dc C'roifi, 
■Jin mi* am i.a.irn ’CANADA! Was; 

____i. Cairo FINLAND: 

ftrjakaupna. 2 fcakuskato. Helsinki. BRANCH: 
ft Son. 248 Hue dc Kivoli. Paris. GERMANY: 
Ji. Ocrtrudcnstrasse .16. K<4n l: Conwa Grosso- 
H. Hamburg 1, Danzigcr Straaae 35a, Hamburg, 

_,tavd Service Ltd.. P.O. Box 4ol. Accra. 

ORCGCB s Ubralrlc KauiTmaB. 28 Hue dc Static, At bens. 
HOLLAND': N.V. V/H Vuh Dlimur'a import, ^ahkstraat 
32-36. Rotterdam 4. HONGKONG: Tlie Advertfsfbg A 
Publicity'Bureau, ltd., 701 ^706 Marine House. JNDIA: 
Patrlka Syndicate Prlvafe Ltd.. Oole Market. New Delhi, ]. 
or 12/1A Lindsay Street. Calcutta 16. or 23 liamun Street, 
Bombay 1. IRAN: International Press Agency of Iran. 
P.O. Box 1123. Tehcrun. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Merjan Building. Southgate. Baghdad, ISRAEL : Stelmatrky’a 
Agency, Lid., Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Halfn ITALY: 
Messaggerle Italiunc, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN : 
Maruzen A Co., P.O. Box 603. Tokyo Central. JORDAN: 
Joseph 1. Bahous A Co.. P.O. Box 66. Amman. KENYA: 
East African Standard. P.O. Box 3U080. Nairobi. KOREA: 
Foreign publications Supply Co., P.O. Box 238. Kwang- 
Hwa-Mue, ScouL LEBANON : The Levant Distributors Co.. 
Place do I'Etollc. D. Assclly Building, Beirut. MALAYA: 
Messrs. Marlcan A Sons. Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 
Road. Singapore. 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon A Gotch 
<NZ). Lid., P.O. Box 384, 75 Anzec Avenue. Amklund; 
Gordon A Ootch (NZ), ltd., 32 Warios-Taylor Street, 
Wellington. NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Ltd.. 6 I.nblnjo 

fc La■e. PJM.B. 2120. Lagoa. NORWAY: A/S Narvcscns 
ItteratuMJcneste P.G BO* 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES : 
torrls Corporation. P.O. Box 1451, Manila. POLAND: 
Much. Ul Wilcza 46. Wars/awu lu. Poland. RHODESIA: 
Klngitont Ltd.. P.O. Box 1498. Bulawayo. Southern 

Rhodesia, SOUTH AFRICA: American A Overseas 
Publications. P.O. Box 3025. Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: 

Dlstribuldora International. Duque de Sexto, 36 Anartado 
9156. MgdrUl. SUDAN : Khartoum Bookshop. P O. Box 968. 
Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wenncrgren-Willlams A.B . Norden- 
flychtsvggrn 70. Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agcnce 

y%. ir &- 

TURKEY : Llbrnlrle Huchctte, 469 IsiUal Caddcsi. Beyoglu- 
Istanbul. UGANDA : t utt African Standard, P.O, Box 1636. 
Kampala. UNITED >IAHS : The Economist, 4/5 Mudlson 
Avenue. NcwYork 17. N.Y, : British Publications Inc.. 
30 EMi 6f» Btreet. Now York 22, RY. ; The 

Quinta Onsls, Segundn Tr,in\u rsul None. Urh.inl/uclon 
Guucalpuro. Apuriudo s<» 2?H9, C.irjcus. 



Clearly, no one in his senses would 
use chewing gum at a time and place such as this. 

However there are times and places 
where the use of chewing gum can be most bene¬ 
ficial ; in fact its discreet use is a mark of tact and 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 
oral hygiene. 

Doublemint chewing gum is especi¬ 
ally made for such: people. Its ingredients are 
carefully selected throughout, even its flavour 
has been double distilled; in fact, as its name 
Implies, Ddublemint is double good and gives 
you double benefits in many ways* 

| * Try soipe at the right time and in the 

right place*and see fo^yourself. 
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LETTER 


VnUss correspondents specify to the contrary % the reserves 
tketight to prune individual letters to fit the spat^^ailable 


Against Monopoly 

Sir —There is everything to be said for dis¬ 
posing, by administrative action, of restric¬ 
tive agreements and mefegei*.^ Such action 
is not permitted under the Restrictiye Trade 
Practices Act, which allows no discretion to 
the Registrar as to: irhiyh agreements he 
shall bring before the..cqiijfctf ffiiltf agreed 
ments have been abandoned, solely because 
of the fantastic cost of court proceedings. 

You suggested (July 2otb) that the- 
criterion should be whether any arrange¬ 
ments would be likely “ to benefit the com¬ 
munity.” This is of the essence of the in¬ 
justice with which the present act operates. 
An elementary principle of justice is that 
people should not be prevented from com¬ 
bining to do what is beneficial to themselves, 
unless it can be shown that what they do is 
harmful to others. Since the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act becattle law, many 
agreements which did no damage to the 
community have been condemned by the 
court (or abandoned because of the impli¬ 
cations of judgements of the court) Simply 
because it could not be proved that they 
were of benefit to the public. 

As to “information agreements”—of 
course these are intended to affect the level 
of prices. Why else would anyone enter 
into them ? The important thing about 
them is that they keep businessmen 
informed of the nature and extent of the 
price competition which they are likely to 
meet. This does not imply any obligation, 
formal or informal, to follow anyone’s lead. 
The benefit of such agreements is two-fold: 
they enable high-cost producers to realise 
the extent to which they must reduce their 
costs if they are to compete effectively ; and 
they draw the attention of people contem¬ 
plating ridiculously uneconomic price sub¬ 
missions to the advisability of taking 
another look at their own cost estimates. 

It is unjust to prohibit collective action 
in the industrial field, merely because it 
benefits the parties. If collective arrange¬ 
ments do no harm, by what principle of 
justice do they stand condemned ?—Yours 
faithfully, Richard H. Kastell 

British Steel Founders’ Association 
Sheffield io 


Sir —Surely it is rather misleading’ Iso say 
(July 20th) that “it is illegal in Britain to 
agree on prices ” ? There is nothing illegal 
if it is registered. If there had been an 
unregistered agreement here of the kind 
entered into by certain electrical manufac¬ 
turers in the United States, registration 
would have been required and, even if the 
agreement were no longer operative, the 
court could then have issued an order res¬ 
training the parties from entering again 


into M a {^agreement.” Admittedly, there 
is no. penalty -for non-registration (unless 
the i^iil^.&ga:gKyen notice under s. 14), 
which is a weakness of the act. However* 
the Registrar (in his second report, Jahtypry 
*982, p.5) said that f,of the new resistr% 
tions about 50 arbsofrom ipfuifies from 
tM$ ofape ateut the 

Jnent^fi ip^er word* gMgtf,' ‘tsmet^ent 
procedure.” . This sUjKSis thStyoUrplea 
for a “fairly modest^ivesliga&g ” 
has already been met. * > ' 

Neither a judicial Oof an administrative 
approach to merger control is very , satis¬ 
factory, and the arguments are fairly evenly 
balanced. On grounds of speed, however, 
I do not see that your proposal for two 
separate hearings before a court is 
obviously better than mine. The last six 
cases before the Restrictive Practices Court 
took on average 3 yfeltfs a months from 
initiation to judgment The issues in mer¬ 
ger cases may be less complex, and speed is 
to the advantage of me parties. Neverthe¬ 
less, I envisage lengthy legal disputes about 
what constitutes “ overweening power ” and 
about whether a merger would give control 
over 30 per cent of the market, which is a 
tricky economic concept. (The Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger case in the United 
States has shown some difficulties in the 
legalistic approach; there is no reason to 
suppose that our lawyers would be any less 
ingenious than theirs.) 

My preference for the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission approach is that they (not the. 
court) have had the experience of investi¬ 
gating monopolies of the kind that would 
be formed if the merger were permitted. 
My objections against a court would be 
much reduced if, unlike the Restrictive 
Practices Court, a good economist were 
appointed to it.—Yours faithfully, 
Manchester 20 John Heath 


'ifoacMsiddhs with foi Sgnerg. Imntta quite 
feascmbly asks: 

- remove: from Mew goad 
sites of thjaldiM) } ^mfont 

are there to identity these people wim all 
the Russians who attend diplomatic 
receptions ? 

I also learned from your article that in 
the Soviet Union “ the voting couples were 
all holding hands ” in tne evening ami that 
this was 7 ‘ a sight inconceivable less than 
ten years ago ”. At that time, I must admit, 
I unknowingly violated almost every day 
the instructions of the “police state” by 
walking holding hands with a girl who is 
now my wife. * 

In spite of all this fresh news from the 
survey, it is, to my mind, a step ahead com¬ 
pared with all that has been published by 
The Economist about the Soviet Union until 
recently. Yet it did not reflect some impor¬ 
tant changes which have taken place in the 
past decade. The process of democratisa- 
tion has embraced literally all the aspects 
of our life. Public organisations, for 
instance, play a much greater part in run¬ 
ning the state.. Permanent commissions 
(with the partidparion of the popWtion) 
prepare questions to be considered atmeet- 
mgs of the eteciitives of local Soviets, and 
check how the decisions adopted are imple¬ 
mented, Greater rights hive wo been pro- 
vided for the trade unions. Mfcy sanatoria 
and fost homes have been placed in their 
charge. Permanent production, conferences 
of factory and office workers have been set 
up at enterprises. The public also plays an 
important part in maintaining public order 
and meting out justice, through the volun¬ 
tary public order squads and comradely 
courts.*—Yours faithfully, Dmitry Petrov 
Moscow Novosti Press Agency 


Changing Russia? 

Sir —Having read The Economist for June 
1st, I learn that I am about to be deported 
from Moscow. Your article says, with’ 
reference to Pravda and Izvestia of May 
26th, that there is a threat of deportation for 
Muscovites who accept invitations to diplo¬ 
matic receptions. This, according to yoii, 
might be my fate, for in the previous two 
months I have twice been to the British 
embassy. 

Naturally I immediately started looking 
feverishly for Pravda and Isvestia of May 
26th. However, I did not find any threats of 
“ deportation ” from Moscow for those who 
go to diplomatic receptions. Pravda did not 
even, hjive p hint, about * deportation ”. 
Ixvestifr spoke of people without any definite" 


Labour and Transport 

Sir—W hether or not the tentative hints 
dropped by Labour spokesmen about their 

S ’s transport policy deserved to attract 
igent discussion, as wti suggest (July 
20), it is important that tbcfajpts should be 
correct, and that proposals-put forward, 
from whatever source, should be clear and 
unequivocal. 

The “ most important fact ” with which 
your contefients begin is that w road-haulage- 
for-hire ” is a declining ipitogr. The rea¬ 
son you give for this extraor<$hjfry statement 
is that more and more j ;midtrs prefer to 
carry their own good* under C licences. It 
is true that the number of C licensed 
vehicles has increased rapidly since the war, 
CdnErtued on page 415 
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SHOW 


To buKd good hOmes more quickly, at lower cost public 
policy sponsors two commerisenso tdefe. First, to eliminate 
tlme-Wastfngvariatlonsln size of components. Secondly, to 
prefabricate a large part of the building work and soteduce 
delays on site. ’ 

Steel is the Ideal material for these modern techniques, It- 
has already shown the way to speed high-density rehousing 
In pity centres with tall steel-framed blocks of flats. 
Nowefei quickens the pace of ho use- building too. Steel 
frameworks for two or three-storey houses, of advanced or 
. tradKIonal design, can be erected in a matferof days. Large- 
scale production Of standardised unite offers cost savings 
and quicker completion. These advantages combine with 
attractiveness and variety In external appearance. 

The Versatile resources Of the steetlnduMry stand ready fa 
meat the damarld for more housing. Steel offers a logical 
solution. Plan ahead now with steal. 



tmmtutmlm. ‘ClMe'sMI-frsniteeamtnicUMi w»s 
. MtS lerttk OW Pwris'slpme, Suttee In JtaMMT, Nutt*. 
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' SMiawM, (Klory-rrudt Mctloniby/TmiUrt' wsuf* stnnith with IVahtnpp*. , 

•. ~iiwiN'i»Wir.‘ -""ySafisLi-.. ' 
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m 

..V! iftth&f. { — I »’ ■ !■ 


Lm «M*s19i« ‘Nuttill* ataaMramad $ytfpn; adapt#* J* po-optcai*m 

with tty Ifm iromwidt authority. Fustic coated atf#) fortoi tbt wtM-claddlnf. 


BRITISH STEEL IS STRONG IN NEW IDEAS 


•RtTlSH IAONAND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Inspire ofL'tfcfr there bas.lKefl 
inctwe. Ja thp, ujihfMC ■ ofr-road h 

it 

out in each 


out wf thfe~Mmlstry of Ulnqport'in each 
of i^Ct Bapfa Ijbrcc years, when the too- 
by road hinilage vehicles 
was 167,000 million, ^TTsOoo miUipOj and 
336,000 million respectively. Suck a tagid: 
increase in the volume pc work deposit., 
has more than doubkgt ja tqa fejfrv : '' 
coupled with the fact tigt the number oi- 
vehicles has increased much fliofp slowly, 
is surely an indication of glowing vigour 
and efficiency rather than bf;4edi&e.' ’ 

As the starting point is the cop* 

elusions you draw must inevitably bt mis¬ 
leading . You suggest that the " most sen* 
sible thing to do ” would be to cftcdiifage 
British Road Services to absorb other firms 
where this would be economic, but that 
they should not be allowed to take over 
firms which are confident they can compete 
successfully. You do not seem to have en¬ 
visaged what would happen in the case of 
the very lalge number of firms which seem 
desirable precisely because they are the 
most successful.—Yours faithfully, 

G. K. Newman 
London WCi Road Haulage Association 

Mr Brown’s Food Plan 

Sir —Your note (July 20th) seriously mis¬ 
represents Labour’s agricultural policy as 
outlined by Mr Brown. For instance, there 
is nothing in Mr Brown’s speech in Nor¬ 
folk that can be construed as saying that 
British farmers and commodity commis¬ 
sions together 44 Will decide how much . 
foreign and Commonwealth food to keep 
out.” Even if this were so, it certainly does 
not follow that the “ only logical purposes 
of this” would be “to gouge higher maftv:- 
ket prices out of British housewives.” Nq|; 
do you make any mention of one of th{p 
main proposals in the plan (which in thfr, 
past, before it was put forward by Mjr > 
Brown, has received your approval), namely v : 
the payment of pensions to non-viable 
farmers in an attempt to ease their path 
out of agriculture. 

The essence of the plan is that we should ' 
give up attempting to buy our food at prices 
which condemn its producers to an unduly * 
low standard of living. This may result 


^____^ - not a, ques¬ 

tion, a$ you suggest Jt 2 $ simply of 
increasing technical knoW-how iii agncul- 
turOv It is a question of puttragtnoremoney 
intothe pockets ofpooj^fhdarc suffering 
frt^malnutrition. ; * 

Undoubtedly any plin for British agri¬ 
culture can be manipulated in such a #ay ' 
as to hokf the houseWiftao fotfspm at the 
expense,of the farmer. Ifatacioier study 


' of„Mr fcrowa't? adMi wbttld tftte k*tef •: 
Ait due » rtot OM intention o$fjk 
outlfa^Bd, .Rtttjtit likely thai>*8y‘tilK»uf 
Government would allow it to develop in 
such a way.—Yours faithfully. 

House of Lords Walston 

Labour and Cotton 

Sir—T he argument that there is no justi¬ 
fication for a large scale cotton industry in 
Britain on the grounds that the bulk of 
cotton goods consumed in this country 
could, be cheaper produced elsewhere (July 
27th), is based on a thoroughly unsound 
simplification of the economic facts. 

In reality, the arguments fojr and. against 
the maintenance of a Urge scale textile in¬ 
dustry 14 developed Western countries are 
very complex. The importation of enor-f 
mous quantities of finished; and made up- 
textiles is a serious drain Ogtfir balance ot 
payments; unless rationing of textile^ is in^ 
troauced, it is a drain likely to Continue in 

* pawing 

a cites is ah <mpo&*$? 
naan’s! standard flf 
\briqf, teuile production and 

the some country pr»- 
vldc steady eattfoyment for those uv the 
Industry itself arid in the textile machinery 


lt W, . 

iaashofid .part 
“ ' Uctt araoc 

. ffiVdivel 

possible owitig! t$ the 
Of r^e world texrae' tna 

.■ ■ The British Spim^^aSr^^Ners’ 

Manchester a • '-Association 


POINTS 


• Vl 


’ftife drawing dominating ydwiir Air Corres- 
.foddkdlti story (“KLM Takes a Gore,” 
' gratify Boeings, but Ac pic¬ 

ture bean no resemblance, to the OQTs in 
the KLM fleet.— Pete* B. Hamilton, 
London, SWf 

■ .if 

Where is this country “ Irclabd ” of which 
you speak (“ President FeMbpe^’ June 
22nd) > There is, to my fewiwfedge, only 
ao Wand of this name!—-M. Williamson, 
Belfast, 
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* T Our taste for the sweeter things in life has made sugar refining a highly 
mechanised industry Involving many problems in the supply and 
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electric power, J. & P/e experience Is invaluable. They manufacture 
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China and the West 


M OSCOW’S $plit y with Peking, when we come to look back upon it in 
old age, may perhaps stand out bold and clear as an event that forged 
us tp tear up pur well-thumbed notebooks and think up a fresh setof 
rules of action to face a new outlook in world politics. Such- an event occurs 
now and then. Some centuries have seen it happen only once or twice. The 
twentieth century is more favoured, if that is the right word;>our lifetimes 
have seen the revolutionary events crowd so duck that the men who make world 
politics find it hard to adjust their ideas fast enough to cope, and., s^ arf too 
often left boxing with shadows from the past. , 

One trouble is that the real moments of decision can be, at the momentthey 
occur, not only hard to assess but hard to identify as events, at aU. > The Sovict- 
Chinese breach has been opening up gradually over at-least the last five years. 
Long after it became serious, the West could still cling to the notion that Peking 
was a Russian agent or puppet, for whose actions it was, safe, to hold Moscow 
responsible, liach stage of disclosure, as the disputants bare their breasts and 
raise the voice of righteous indignation a tone higher, reveals that post reticence 
has concealed a higher pitch of acrimony than most outsiders thought. By now 
—with the Chinese letter of June 14th, so doggedly publicised against Russian 
protests, the Soviet reply published in Pravda just a month later, and the 
subsequent flow of recrimination and self-justification whenever and wherever 
the communist ceremonial calendar has offered an opportunity—it all looks and 
sounds a very open quarrel indeed. 

And yet no outsider knows what really happened in the talks between the 
Soviet and Chinese parties that ended on July 20th with a “ friendly ” dinner 
and a tight-lipped communique. Who said what ? What happens next ? It is 
plain that the friends are no longer friends, but are the allies still allies ? On 
the theme “ alliance ” there are many variations to be played—as General de 
Gaulle's press conference on Monday once more reminded the West, if it needed 
reminding. There are alliances that apply in some parts of the world and not 
in others, or in one set of circumstances and not in another; there are alliances 
with formal reservations and others with mental reservations; and a pair of 
allies may have different and inconsistent views, public or private, of what their 
relationship implies. Some leaders are adept at papering over the differences 
until—optically, but not always substantially—they disappear. Temperament 
and habit dispose others to make the most of differences, to cultivate distinctness 
as a means to importance. 

Thus a parallel between France’s position of odd man out in the Atlantic 
alliance, aqd China’s far-out position in the Communist system, should be drawn, 
if at aU, with a caution. General de Gaulle likes to make the most of France's 
differences with America and, where relevant, with Britain; but behind the 
ostentatious parade of differentness that was repeated on Monday there is, as 
we all know, a large field of solid ground where outlook, traditions and interests 
substantially coincide. Between China and Russia, by contrast, the real differ¬ 
ences (race, society, culture, geographical and strategic factors, traditional national 
interest) are enormous; what these two share is confined to a communist system 
of government, and a common hostility to the United States. 

The case is one that calls for papering over, and the leaders of both might 
be expected to play their differences down and their common interests up. But 
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if that was ever attempted, it has broken down. In the main, 
the Chinese have forced the pace of the quarrel and dragged 
the differences into die open. Here temperament may have 
played a part (but the Chinese leaders, as men, are not really 
sufficiently known to make a judgment easy). Or the harsh¬ 
ness of the breach may merely express, perhaps even under¬ 
state, an inexorable conflict of real interests. To return 
(one hopes, without offence) to the comparison with France, 
the conflict between the interests of the French nation and 
those of the American and British nations exists mainly in 
the minds of General de Gaulle and of those Frenchmen who 
think with him. 

A ll the same, there is a faintly bizarre coincidence of 
French and Chinese reactions to the nuclear test ban 
treaty to be solemnly signed next week. General de Gaulle, 
on Monday, saw nothing against the treaty so long as nobody 
expected France to pay any attention to it. It did, however, 
lead him to muse on the persistence of “ the terrible threat 
which the nuclear armaments of the two rivals hold over the 
world and, above all, over the peoples that have not got them.” 
France, he added, was beginning to have the means, in a 
certain measure, to free itself from “ this permanent terror.” 
In short, if General de Gaulle was aware that American 
nuclear weapons are less of a threat to France than Soviet 
nuclear weapons are, he was not going to admit it. He went 
on to say, as he has said before, that if the nuclear powers 
were to decide to get rid of their stocks of nuclear arms, 
France would join them—and to foreshadow a French initia¬ 
tive this year to get them to discuss disarmament in missiles 
and vehicles, in which the great-power lead is greatest. 

Compare die Chinese. They have minced words less than 
General de Gaulle: to Peking the test ban treaty is a “ fake 
peace,” an attempt by the three powers to consolidate their 
nuclear monopoly. It fell to the China Peace Committee, 
speaking on July 26th through the mouth of its chairman, 
Mr Kuo Mo-jo, to give the assurance that China was on the 
path to die possession of nuclear weapons of its own: 

It will not be long now before the attempt to control the 
destiny of peoples made by a small number of countries with 
their monopoly of nuclear weapons will be thwarted. 

Peking also went one better than Paris in its counter-proposal, 
calling on Monday for a vast summit conference to resolve 
upon the prohibition and destruction of all nuclear weapons. 
More propaganda than politics, no doubt. Still, there are 
these two resemblances in the French and Chinese reactions 
to the test ban agreement: both put ally and antagonist on 
one footing, the footing of a club of nuclear haves that, 
collectively , terrorises and blackmails the have-nots; and each 
proposes a form of disarmament that would bring these big 
fellows down nearer to their own level of equipment. 

There the parallel ends—as is clear from the calm with 
which the test of the world can contemplate France becoming 
a nuclear power, a calm that few in either camp could bring 
to the case of China. Probably this applies to the Russians 
themselves. Through their latest utterances about the China 
dispute runs a thread of alarm at something they see as not 
merely a nationalist aberration but a drift into deep racial 
hostility. When they reproach the Chinese with talking of an 
cast wind prevailing over a- west wind, instead of one class 
prevailing over another, they are admitting that in this new 
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division they, the Russians, are being lumped in with “ the 
West ” and that the Chinese have begun to aspire to lead “ the’ 
East” against, among others, themselves. Mr Khrushchev 
confirmed it in his plea to the African leaders after their Addis 
Ababa conference: 

What is especially dangerous here is the attempt to oppose 

people of one colour to people of another colour—Africans to 

Latin Americans or Asians to Europeans. 

None of this is any reason for the West (the old-fashioned 
West, that is) to feel smug. The signs of this identifica¬ 
tion of interest between Russians and other peoples of Euro¬ 
pean stock may have come quicker than most people thought, 
but with them appears the threat of a world whipped up and 
organised into a white and a non-white block, a world in 
which communism and communist orthodoxy might speedily 
become irrelevant. While it is still a cloud on the rim of the 
sky the West has to appraise this menace (by the side of other 
more familiar threats that will not necessarily disappear) and 
see what course it can best pursue. * 

Doctrine against doctrine, Kbrushchevism is obviously 
vastly to be preferred by the West to Maoism, partly because 
the one is evolutionary while the other is not, but above all 
because the biggest single improvement of the Khrushchev era 
has been the formal burial of the doctrine of the inevitability 
of war. This is the first and biggest ground on which the 
Chinese now take issue with the Russians. By itself it is 
ground enough for wanting the Russian view to prevail in the 
controversy. But not only does Russia remain the present 
menace to the West in terms of present power. Merely to 
back Russia against China would not, in any event, solve much. 
Plainly the Russians are not going to convert, or subvert, the 
Chinese. They may manage to increase China’s isolation; 
but a nation of 700 million, with a resolute and effective 
leadership, is not going to be put down merely by being 
isolated. After a greater or less display of patience, the Chinese 
will fight back. Their attempts to win the non-white world 
to their side can very likely be defeated—because they are a 
traditional master race themselves ; because their ruling group 
takes little trouble to understand other peoples or to know the 
rest of the world; because the idea that war is inevitable 
is the last idea that the non-aligned nations are disposed, by 
their position, to accept; and, we must hope, because the 
developed white countries will intelligently help the non-white 
world to its feet. 

Assuming all this, and even making the further bold 
assumption that disputes over territorial power along China’s 
land and sea frontiers can be kept in controllable bounds 
(India’s new alarm at Chinese troop movements is discussed 
on page 430), it remains true that some kind of dealings with 
these 700 million people are going to be necessary. China 
is a country that can be defeated but cannot, for practical 
purposes, be conquered. The failure of Russia’s attempt to 
win China may be taken as proof that the American policy 
of isolating China was the only one to be pursued, but this 
is not much comfort, since the American policy can hardly 
be claimed to have done any good. The China problem may 
have no solution. Redoubled isolation, leading to an eventual 
breakout and war, may be the only thing that can happen. 
But before drifting into it, it is necessary to look for an 
alternative to isolation. The Russians having failed, the West 
will have to take up the search. 
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How Should Labour Plan? 

If Labour comes to power, it will presumably want to introduce a more 
planned economy. What are the most sensible administrative changes 
through which it—and the Conservatives if they want to move over to 
better planning—could most smoothly implement this policy? [ 


I N the past few weeks everybody has been producing his 
own version of Mr Wilson’s reputed scheme for 
changing the machinery of Britain’s economic planning ; 
while Mr Wilson himself has been (convincingly) denying 
that he has yet thought up any definite scheme at all. The 
debate about this is at an important stage when new ideas, 
dogmatically stated, may be useful. Here, then, is a shaft 
of them, designed to keep discussion rolling along. 

(t) The worst scheme of all would surely be the one that 
was apparently tentatively suggested by Mr Wilson to The 
Observer last week, of leaving the Treasury more or less as 
it is now, but setting up a Minister of Production to be the 
overlord of (reportedly) eight senior ministries : the Board 
of Trade and the Ministries of Labour, Agriculture, Power, 
Science, Transport, Works and, perhaps, Aviation. To look 
at this list is to fear that the new overlord-department could 
become a focal point for all the vested interests against change 
who try to lobby in Whitehall. A new super-Ministry of Pro¬ 
duction which became an unsuper-Ministry of Protectionism 
is not at all what planning ought to mean. 

(2) What planning ought to mean is something very 
different, but that also is becoming obscured by present 
rather eclectic uses of the word. So, perhaps, we 
need a new terminology. The terminological distinction 
used in this article—with the word “ planning ” dis¬ 
missed as too imprecise—is going to be between 
a “ programmed ” economy and a “ coasting ” economy. 
A “ programmed ” economy is one where, each year, the 
Government sets, at the centre of its policy and its public 
relations, a definite target rate of growth in production and 
demand; and where, whenever growth is falling below that 
target rate, a political priority of its own is accorded to the 
idea that the Government should take immediate steps (tax 
reductions, postwar credit releases, etc.) to stimulate it. A 
“ coasting ” economy is one where, although the Government 
may be abstractly committed to the idea that an annual growth 
rate of at least 4 per cent would be a good thing, there is not 
in practice a great whirring of the machine in Whitehall when¬ 
ever the target rate is not being immediately achieved ; where 
it is customary to say, at any time of temporary shortfall, that 
it will be better to “ wait to see how things turn out ” rather 
than “do anything rash.” In practice, a “programmed” 
economy may involve greater risks of demand inflation in 
order to try to achieve growth, and a “ coasting ” economy 
may involve greater risks of stagnation in order to try to avoid 
inflation. 

The split in preferences between advocates of these two 
opposed systems is a perfectly sensible split to appear between 
two groups of perfeedy reasonable people. It is, in fact, the 
main real economic division of opinion of our times, and 


sponsors of each policy should stop calling those of the other 
rude names. But the assumption in this article is that a 
Labour government would Want—rightly or wrongly—to 
move from a coasting economy to a programmed one. The 
next question is how best the move could be made. , 

Earlier Economic Surveys? 

A first useful step could be to change the number, nature 
and timing of the Government’s annual Economic Surveys. 
Ever since these surveys were invented by the 1945 Labour 
government they have appeared a week or so before the budget 
in April. In Labour’s day they were fairly detailed programmes 
of the amount by which the Government expected the different 
sectors of private consumption, private investment, public 
investment, etc., to rise each year. Under the Conservatives 
the surveys have gradually become much vaguer. Meanwhile, 
in continental Europe there has been a trend in the opposite 
direction. 

Each September the European Economic Commission at 
Brussels now collects and publishes the draft economic pro¬ 
grammes of the six common market countries for the following 
calendar year. If we are to move to a programmed economy, 
there is a strong case for Britain publishing draft economic 
programmes each September, too. This draft programme 
could then become a major topic for discussion and argument 
during the ensuing autumn and winter; there could, for 
example, be a major parliamentary debate about it some time 
after Parliament returns from its summer recess. A week 
or so before the budget another economic survey could be 
published, incorporating any changes in the draft programme 
introduced as a result of this public debate and of the way in 
which economic trends had changed since September. The 
budget could then be geared to putting into effect the net 
stimulation or net restriction of demand which this final 
economic programme for the year had suggested to be 
“right.” Possibly, with this timetable, it would be desirable 
to bring the budget forward from April to February. There 
are strong economic arguments for doing that anyway. 

In Europe, the importance of these draft programmes varies 
from-one common market country to another. So does the 
importance of any quarterly reports on how far the pro¬ 
grammes are-being currently achieved. In Britain, where the 
parliamentary system allows Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
move very promptly to try to change the total level of demand 
by tax or other changes, the assumption here is that 
a Labour government should intend to make these draft pro¬ 
grammes and quarterly progress reports very important 
occasions of economic stocktaking. That is what “ purposive 
planning ” of the economy means, if it is to mean anything. 
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Devaluing the Treasury? 

T he next question is whether this change in themode of 
economic planning could best be effected with a change 
in departmental machinery. “ Whomever we elect,” say some 
left-wing thinkers crossly, “ economic policy is liable to be 
run by the same deeply-embedded civil servants in Great 
George Street”; and from this springs the view—which 
among some younger Labour MPa is quite bitterly held—that 
a Labour government's first essential step should be to 
“devalue the role which Treasury plays in our affairs.” 
It is important to discuss this view rationally : Labour has 
every right to use existing machinery differently, but should 
think out carefully what it wants. There are four main 
sections of the Treasury, of which varying criticisms can be 
made. 

(i) The Establishments section of the Treasury may not 
be the idea^ mechanism for managing the civil service. Dr 
Thomas Balogh has recently put forward some interesting 
suggestions (see The Economist of July 13th) that more out¬ 
siders (including some temporary advisers) should be brought 
into the civil service at a later age ; that advice, to the Prime 
Minister on senior civil service appointments should be 
tendered by a committee instead of by this one department ; 
that the idea of having single permanent secretaries in 
individual departments, instead of a team of equal officials, 
may be outmoded. Some of these ideas might deserve to be 
implemented by ad hoc arrangements, say by giving some 
Labour ministers a private office of temporary advisers 
recruited from outside ; others deserve to be referred to a new 
royal commission on the civil service (we are overdue for a 
new round of Trevefyan-Northcote reforms). But these 
rumbling ideas, although of considerable long-term impor¬ 
tance, are in a sense peripheral to the main problem that is 
discussed here. It is certainly not sensible to regard them as 
forming a ready-made system of administrative reform on 
which Labour could found its economic planning. 

(2) The Overseas Finance section of the Treasury used to 
be more important in the days of sterling inconvertibility, 
negotiated releases from blocked sterling balances, etc. ; today 
it is more concerned with deciding how much Britain can 
afford to lend to foreigners ^nd so forth. There is a case 
—although it might seem a better Conservative case than a 
Labour one—for saying that more of its functions could use¬ 
fully be shifted to the Bank of England ; but, once again, this 
point is rather subsidiary to, Labour’s main problem of 
domestic planning. It is with the last two departments of the 
Treasury that this planning debate is really concerned. 

(3) The Home Finance section is nowadays mostly con¬ 
cerned with keeping some control on government expenditure, 
with what the Americans would call Bureau of the Budget 
stuff. It is already to some extent hived off under a second 
cabinet minister, the Chief Secretary Of the Treasury (Mr 
Boyd Carpenter). Contrary to public assumption. Home 
Finance does not include many taxation experts ; in so far 
as the Government has any of these (and it has far too few), 
they are hidden away in the Inland Revenue, and are much 
remoter than they should be from direct ministerial control. 
That is why there Has always been a good case—although not 
an overwhelming one—for putting a single senior Cabinet 
Minister in full-time charge of the home finance and taxation 
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departments.* This-minister could then be tlje one to introjju^e 
the annual budget, deciding Upon the nat^fe of i^dividU 4 tax 
changes himself, but with the net amount that he should’give 
away in tax reliefs (or take back in new imposts) having been 
broadly decided for him by the previously published national 
target plan. Whether this minister should still be called the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (with the planning minister 
called the Minister of Planning), or whether he should be 
called the Minister of the Budget (with the planning minister 
called the Chancellor), could then be partly a question of 
taste. But, in practice, this might be largely decided—and 
so, indeed, could the whole case and need for any such reform 
—by the answer to the further question : which group of 
public servants, sitting where, should be mainly responsible 
for advising the Government on the national plan of the 
“ programmed ” economy ? 

(4) The Economic section of the Treasury should, presum¬ 
ably, be doing most of the “ programming ” at the moment. 
But it is a relatively small department withiif the Treasury's 
vast acres, and because of this it tends to be pressed down 
by the rest of Oreaf George Street’s conventionalism. 
There is no doubt that the office of the National 
Economic Development Council has proved more sympathetic 
to the views of advocates of the fully “ programmed,” as 
distinct from the “coasting,” economy—not because Ned is 
composed of more left-inclined men, but simply because it 
has been born free of this institutional pressure. That is why 
some of the most ardent Labour thinkers are insistent that, 
under Labour, “ more power should be given to Ned and 
less to the (economic section of the) Treasury.” 

Which Home for Ned? 

HE current debate is, therefore, settling down largely to 
the question : what should be the (increased ?) functions 
of Ned in a programmed economy, and to whom should 
Ned be largely responsible ? Those who are opposing any 
great changes make some natural play with the argument 
that the office of Ned is at present responsible to its top council 
of employers and trade unionists. It would be a pity, they 
aver, to integrate Ned wholly into a government department 
and thus to rob leading trade unionists—or, in the case of a 
Labour government, to rob leading employers—of the feeling 
that they are having a say in the formation of economic policy 
(or of the salutary influence that this feeling'has had upon 
the thinking of some of them). The force of this argument, 
and also the new role that Ned could play, would depend 
largely on the exact new mechanism chosen. 

(1) The idea proffered by The Economist at the start of 
this debate, nearly, two months ago (June 8th), was that Ned 
should report directly to 10, Downing Street; and that the 
Prime Minister (with an enlarged staff of civil service advisers 
to help him at 10, Downing Street) should then sift its recom¬ 
mendations, and push down those with which he agreed, with 
some force, upon the Treasury. Unfortunately, this idea of 
a strengthened “ Prime Minister’s office ” has failed to get 
off the ground, perhaps because it was launched prematurely. 
Whitehall has now mobilised itself indignantly against it, and 
Mr Wilson (who does not want his Labour colleagues to think 
that he is personally greedy for all power) is hurrying to 
explain privately that he does not himself agree with it. 
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(2) A second idea has’been to make Ned responsible to 
an entirety new and separate Minister of Planning; or of 
Expansion, or of Production. It is not easy' to see how this 
ministry could spring readily into life out of a vacuum ; and 
the danger that, as Mr Wilson apparently half-envisages it, 
it could develop bad habits has been discussed above. 

(3) A third idea is that Ned might report directly to a 
much-strengthened Cabinet economic committee, with the 
Prime Minister in the chair. This has some' attractions, but 
it is difficult as yet to envisage exactly what it could mean. It 
could, however, play its part in a fourth suggestion, which 
it now seems worthwhile to propound. 

(4) A sensible compromise could be that a strengthened 
office of Ned should be charged with preparing and publishing 
each September the “ initial ” draft economic programme for 
the following calendar year. The top council of Ned, includ¬ 
ing the trade unionists and employers’ representatives, should 
not be allowed to change this draft programme before 
publication ; but they could and should pass their own com¬ 
ments on it when it appears. The economic committee of the 
Cabinet would examine it, too, and the Government’s own 
view of the attainability of the draft programme could be 
revealed to the Commons in a parliamentary debate upon the 
programme in November or December. A week before the 
budget (in February ?) the Treasury could then publish its 
own (amended ?) version, which would become the official 
economic programme for the year ahead, in its ordinary Eco¬ 
nomic Survey. It could then be a matter for separate choice 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s main job should 
be this amendment and final determination of the annual 
economic programme, leaving a separate Minister of the 


Restoration Restored 

A new world order worth pondering 
over Bank Holiday weekend 

A nation of shockpeepers (as neither Adam Smith nor 
Napoleon ever quite described the British) must have 
heard with mixed feelings that the treaty initialed in 
Moscow last week would prevent " further pollution of the 
atmosphere.” Wot, no more smut? In this high, not to say 
gamey, summer of 1963, the national atmosphere has not 
been noticeably free from pollution either before or since St 
Swyving’s Day, which fell early in June. And most of us, 
far from retiring to deep shelters to escape the dense fall-out 
of scandal, have stood around in the open, faces upturned. 

Certainly there are those who feel they have heard enough 
about the keelerhauling of the Government and the rach* 
renting of London’s tenantry. Many would like to be able to 
open a newspaper without getting yet another eyeful of Miss 
Candy Thugs-Moll in her newest Old Bailey hat. There are 
readers to whom “ the Court page ” still means the demure 
part of the paper in which people are reported merely to have 
kissed hands. But they, are a dwindling band. 

And now there is the portentous, advent of a new-London 
daily paper dedicated to printing only the news that’s fit 
Where will it draw die line? In commenting on, say, a 
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Budget to introduce particular tax changes in the budget 
(designed-to accord in total with the level of demand recom¬ 
mended hi the programme); or whether the Chahcellor should 
continue to fulfil both functions, as he does now. 

There will be many objections to the ideas mooted in this 
article, especially to the element of divided counsel'implicit 
in it. It will be said that this would be very awkward for the 
Treasury if its views proved to be much less expansionary 
than Ned’s. Of course it Would. The notion of making the 
Treasury’s greater caution more awkward for it—by obliging 
it periodically to justify that caution, against sdmebody die’s 
more expansionary programme, closely add in-hard print— 
would be precisely one of the objects of the exetdse. It may 
be that this built-in “ programmed ” bias towards- greater 
demand expansion would prove too dangetaus. But this article 
has not been written on the assumption that a programmed 
economy must inevitably work better than a coasting one. It 
has simply been written on the assufflptioh that the British 
people may, for some good reasons, be about to choose to have 
a programmed economy for a while. 

Indeed, it is possible that the Conservative {tarty, a»*well 
as the Labour party, is now edging its preferences in that 
direction. If this is to be the national choice, it seems reason¬ 
able to start thinking about the machinery through which the 
choice might best be made to work; instead of insisting that, 
if we must have new wine, let us at least try to pour it into 
all the old bottles. The framework suggested here would 
leave the present machinery of administration intact. If, 
after experiment, we found the programmed economy too 
risky, a democratic electorate could deliberately decide to 
move back. 



Kennedy visit to Ireland, will it avoid any such phrase as “ the 
old sod ” ? But bow, in the present state of our affairs, can 
a newspaper that will not touch pitch at all provide an intelli¬ 
gible account of current trends in party politics, diplomacy, 
security, housing and rent control? Not in 1963 it can’t. 

We should have seen it all coming. The intimations, of 
immorality—and of contrapuntal puritan revulsion—were 
clear enough a decade ago. In 1953, when the Coronation 
called us to a new Elizabethan age, it was forgotten that this 
must inevitably be followed by a period of conflict between 
puritans and loose-livers, Roundh&ads and Cavalier types. 
Three hundred years ago, with the Merry Monarch newly 
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crowned, bis merry men were whooping it up at the expense 
of the straitlaced supporters of the broken Commonwealth. 
Can one not trace a line from the wicked Wycherley to Wtmr 
pole (or Bryanston) Mews? The reign of Charles III lies 
ahead ; and the. heir to the throne has already made a sugges¬ 
tive impact as at least a convivial cherry monarch. 

Thep as now, it was mostly from Westminster and White¬ 
hall that, corrupting influences seemed to radiate, (Are we 
again on the eve of a drastic purification of our metropolis by 
plague and fire?) A breath of Pepys’s refrain, “And so to 
bed,” is surely in the air. The drastic overhauling of our 
national defence structure with which his name is linked is 
topical once mote. And wha t writer of Restoration comedies 
would not have given his, wig for the raw material that London 
has provided in the last few weeks? ' 

Restoration Britain, however, went it alone, in an isolation 
that was splendid or not according to your point of view (there 
were just those subsidies from the. French monarch). But 
today’s world is interdependent. New York, Stockholm, 
Prague and Beirut have shared the 1963. harvest of espionage 
scandals with London. Moscow itself, so long regardol as a 
stronghold of puritanism, has been taken by storm in spectacu¬ 
lar fashion. Its international film festival has just surrendered 
to Fellini’s “ 8| ”-r-a vulgar fraction if ever was. Mr Yuri 
Zhukov of Pravda berates this award in vain. The collapse of 
Muscovite morality is clear, even from distant Peking. 

Britain must not miss the glittering opportunity offered by 
this internationalisation of the Roundhead-Cavalier struggle. 
Merely to exploit London’s new reputation for naughtiness, 
righting our balance of payments at last by stealing tourist 
trade from Montmartre and Hamburg’s Reeperbahn, and hop¬ 
ing to force General de Gaulle to admit that we have made 
the grade as sophisticated Europeans, would be a feeble res¬ 
ponse. These are side issues, unworthy of a nation ever eager 
for greatness. What lies before us is a providential opportunity 
to reassert British world leadership by boldly initiating the 
great new international alignment—Virtue versus Vice. 


T he world’s need of a new system of alignments is desperate. 

Mankind is groping wildly for guidelines in a dim 
chaos full of bewildering visions—visions of Mr Kennedy and 
Mr Khrushchev exchanging coos over a private telephone line ; 
of Mr Mao congratulating President de Gaulle on evading an 
American “ trap ” into which Russia has fallen ; of Mr Nehru, 
when accused of abandoning non-alignment, confounding his 
critics by merely asking them to explain what they think the 
word now means ; of African leaders who were bitter foes only 
a few months ago, now miraculously reconciled, and Arab 
leaden who a moment back were joyous comrades in arms, 
now trading loud insults to an accompaniment of firing squads. 

The moral issue, hotter than anything the old cold war ever 
produced, offers humanity a reassuringly straightforward basis 
for a new pair of opposing alignments. Sheep on one side, 
goats on die other ; saints against shiners ; there are plenty 
of respectable ancient precedents. For a modern model, one 
might look to the splitting, only a few years ago, of Burma’s 
ruling party into two factions, the Clean and the Stable. (The 
adjective Augean was not officially used.) On the international 
plane, mankind can now be foreseen as lining up in two vast 
groups; On the one hand, die League of Pure States—a tightly 
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disciplined body :, on the other, a looser association dedicated 
to a looser , morality, -the Untied Nations. 

The rollicking, mollocking life, freedoms as well as free- 
thinking, which the latter will pursue had better not be too 
vividly depicted in our own prim pages just yet. A certain 
amount of restrictive legislation will need to be repealed to 
make the world safe for Sr wholly uninhibited newspaper press, 
comprising, for example, die. News of the Underworld, Le 
Demi-Monde, the Sunday Two-Way, La Vie Londonienne, 
die Randy Daily Mail , the Times Titillatory Supplement, and 
Transvestia. One can, however, get a fairly clear picture of 
what lies ahead by combining the orgy-porgy bits in Huxley’s 
“ Brave New .World ” with the decline-and-fall sequences in 
Hollywood’s Old Testament epics. < 


M embers of the League of' Pure States would, of course, 
conclude between‘themselves a series of non-allegation 
pacts, and install seismic control‘posts (equipped with white 
boxes) as a. precaution against shocking revelations. Their 
ideology would derive from a revolutionary neo-Marxist dia¬ 
lectic: thesis, antithesis, antisinthesis. In the Pure State, a 
politician would regain his confidence—at present marred by 
uncertainty—that a platform can safely be based on the 
assumption that everybody is against sin. Human frailty 
being what it is, one must face the fact that “ negative pheno¬ 
mena ” would not actually be eradicated in the Pure State; 
but that need not detract from the simple beauty of the prin¬ 
ciple that no failings would be acknowledged. Scandal, like 
nuclear testing, would be driven underground The press will 
respect individual privacy absolutely, including the privacy 
of unidentifiable landlords. To the pure, all thugs will be 
pure. A new organ of state security and purity will be created 
to keep It dark (Britain's will doubtless be named M.I.8) and 
supervised by Lord Hail,sham), starting from the now estab¬ 
lished presumption that all heterosexuals are security risks. 

It would be unworthy of the sturdy puritan streak in our 
national heritage to let the leadership of the Pure State pass 
to some alien wowser such as Senator Goldwater or Mao 
Tse-tung, or to, say, Malaya (which has lately put in a strong 
bid by zealously reviving a Moslem law under which any 
young couple can be jailed merely for “ close proximity ”). 
But Britain is obviously just as well qualified to play a heroic 
role in the Untied Nations. 

Even before our latest plunge into profumity, we had man¬ 
aged to shock supposedly hotter-blooded people by our bikini- 
clad assaults on Spanish beaches, our barefaced, barefoot 
plunges into Rome’s decorous fountains, our horizontal Hyde 
Park manners, our pre-Wolfenden pavements. It remains 
only to bring into play the Restoration element in our tradition 
by restoring it in full, aradge-giris and all, with the South Coast 
rCchristened the Costa del Ndl; the spelling of that great 
British institution, the seaside boardinghouse, slightly 
adjusted ; and some.new far-out pleasure resorts with names 
like St Plus-que-Trop’. As the Commonwealth universities’ 
congress has just reminded us, Britain has already taught many 
other nations to entrust the morals of fheir youth to vice- 
chancellors. Why should it not now lead the world—or at 
least s detm-mondtf—btddly into a UN Decade of Decadence? 
No nation is so splendidly fitted as Britainto assume the stature 
of leadership on hot/rsides of thrnew alignment. 
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PARLIAMENT 

The Penultimate Session 


struction of the future Labour pallet. 
Last time Labour was at Sca^rOUgh; only 
three years ago, nobody would have wasted 
any time at this dfo^&Aiu 


P arliament \ya$ breakup for the 
summer recess oa Friday with; tb$ 
fpurth. session, of thi* Pariiamew. t$ L all 
intents concluded ; MBs will i$a 6 $embk' 
merely for.prorogation on October 24th, 
and the new session will open on October 
29th. Practically everybody now expects 
that session to take place.; virtually nobody 
expects the Government to con#xiij suicide 
by risking an October election. The, pen¬ 
ultimate session of the Parliament of 
1959-64 thereby passes into history as 
perhaps the,most eventful of modern times, 
Politically, it has seen a continual decline 
in the fortunes of the Tory party and a 
corresponding rise in those of Labour, with 
the Liberals steadily losing ground. 

In November .the Tories returned from 
their conference at Llandudno, braced by 
the apparently favourable message of the 
public opinion polls and filled with en¬ 
thusiasm for their vision of Europe. The 
future apparently belonged to them. This 
has proved a sad illusion. After General 
de Gaulle’s veto of Britain’s application to 
join the common market, the party com¬ 
pletely failed to recapture its forward 
momentum. There have been a few false 
dawns, and rather more false revolts. Mr 
Maudling’s budget was favourably received 
by Tory backbenchers, especially its relief 
to the lower income groups, but it failed to 
fire the country with expansionary zeal. 
There has (rather surprisingly) been no 
vestige of a real Tory split over Rhodesia, 
and (less surprisingly) ho successful revolt 
over Skybolt. The Tory right wing has 
thereby confirmed its impotence over policy 
even in these dog days. But, just possibly; 
its resentments served to rob Mr Macmillan 
of some bedrock support when, in early 
June, the Profumo affair proceeded so' 
absurdly to panic the party. 

The Profumo episode brought all the 
undercurrents which had been flowing 
againBt Mr Macmillan’s leadership to a 
head, and at one point it seemed as if Tory 
MPs were determined to drive him imme¬ 
diately from office, replacing him by the 
youthful figure of Mr Aiandling. The revolt 
was held back throughout most of June and 
July because it was understood, on no very 
dear grounds, that the Prime Minister 
would depart at a moment of his own 
choosing, some time before the autumn. 
Now 6ven this possibility seems to be 
fading. Mr Macmillan has successfully 
resisted ah pressure from the 1922 com¬ 
mittee, which will be scattered, for tluge 


months for the summer recess. With the 
prosttot of a summit' lootnihir, potoibiy ft 
theUnited Nations in September* bur more 
probably at soffit later date, the charted of’ 
the Prime' Minister making his &h before 
1 even at-—the Tory conference in 
October 1 seemed this week,:to die rebel! 
themselves,* to have mysteriously receded 
. ■ / ’ *' 7. - . i V,;< ! K ,/ 
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Lobour Counts its ! 

. Chickens 

M eanwhile, throughout the ' session, 
Labour has been storming forward, 
not through the merit of its own. parlia¬ 
mentary performances, but through the 
discomfiture and misfortune of its oppo¬ 
nents. It is still a matter of controversy 
how far it is now ahead. Two of the three 
public opinion polls (those in the Daily 
Mail and tn t Daily Express ) suggest that 
the Conservatives need, only about a 4 per 
cent swing to get back on terms. Recent 
by-elections have seemed to teV the same 
story, and first reports from Mr Profumo’s 
old seat of Stra{fordronrAvon (where the 
by-election, takes place in a fortnight’s 
time) have suggested that the Conservatives 
are confident of holding it, perhaps even 
with something less than the recent average 
rate of defections. But the old-established 
Gallup Poll in the Daily Telegraph has this 
week reported that Labour’s national lead, 
on its count, is still fannidable-rrwitb a 
reported 17$ point gap over the .Tories 
(against a record 20 point gap on July 23rd). 

Whichever picture is the true one, 
Labour’s own self-confidence is still bloom¬ 
ing. The death of Mr Gaitskell early in 
the New Year might have been thought to 
be a devastating blow, but, in fact, 
Mr Harold Wilson has established his 
firm authority, apparently unchallenged, 
throughout the patty. He,has made little 
attempt so far to depart from the 
Gaitskcllite line, and is surrounded by Mr 
Gaitskell’s. former colleagues. Mr Gordon 
Walker, one of Mr Gaitskell’s closest 
associates, is now shadow foreign secretary ; 
Mr Callaghan remains shadow chancellor ; 
and Mr Brown continues as deputy leader, 
where, despite his hard work, his sense of 
disappointment has shown through/ his 
prestige has declined and his future is 
uncertain. As Westminster broke up for 
the holidays—with the next major political 
event the Labour conference at Scar¬ 
borough—a- favourite game, was the con- 
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political excitement, 1 
announced in the.JJwetfs ^ 
passed into, jaw, .its paagage.exjKj 
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the Peerage, Act ba,v£, recetved ^fc, ^)^! 
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unnoojed as Mr Wedgwood Bcnfl, .Txc$ise 
the Government, has accepted the' X^ords 
amendment to bring the Act jjtp Immedi¬ 
ate operation instead qf whiting for a 
general election. The thirds scored another 
success this session in the,Children and 
Young Persons Act, based the recom¬ 
mendations of the Ingkby cmnhnttbe, 
when Lady Wootton moved an amendment 
(passed by one vote) raising the age of 
criminal responsibility from? to izi The 
Government compromise^ and agreed in 
the Commons tp accept ip as the minimum 
age. / , n- ? ■ 

A raft of government social legislation 
has received the royal assents , The Act 
raising public service: pensions, giving most 
help to pre-1956 pensioner*; and/ assisting 
pensioners of various colonial and ex¬ 
colonial governments, was passed, early in 
the session. The Shops and Offices Act, a 
piece of factory-type legislation for 
improvipg the conditions of office workers, 
guaranteeing them forty square feet of 
floor area (including , furniture and finings) 
and improving sanitary arrangements, has 
received the royal assent.. this week— 
although its principal provisions will not 
come into force, for another five yearn* The 
Act dealing with written' contracts of 
service and guaranteeing statutory mini¬ 
mum periods of notice is now law. The 
Television Act, extending the life of the 
Independent Television Authority and 
taking a greater proportion of the revenue 
of the commercial television companies, 
was one Of the last pieces of legislation to 
clear the Commons this week ; it has also 
been the least efficient and least thought* 
out measure of the session. Two legal 
measures have been passed, during the 
session, one extending tbf jurisdiction of 
the county courts, the offier increasing the 
penalties for disorderly conduct at public 
meetings. But private member* ..have not 
bad a distinguished legislative term. The 
most imaginative clause in. a private 
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member's bill, Mr Leo Abse’s divorce 
measure allowing a marriage to be dis¬ 
solved after it had been established that it 
had broken down irretrievably for a period 
of seven years, proved too controversial 
and failed to make the grade. 

EARTHQUAKE 

Skopje 

I rony has never taken a grimmer form. 

On the evening of July 35th a treaty 
was initialled in Moscow with the aim of 
bringing to an end the test explosion of 
man’s dreadful nuclear city-destroying 
weapons. At dawn next day, a natural 
upheaval wrecked a city of 200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. A thousand bodies have already been 
dug from the ruins of the capital of 
Jugoslav Macedonia. If the authorities 
carry out the suggested plan to rebuild the 
Macedonian capital on another site where 
the seismic risk would be less, the place 
where Skopje has hitherto stood may be left 
as an awful reminder that nature can match 
the worst that man can do. 

The killing and maiming, the bereave¬ 
ments, the sudden obliteration for thou¬ 
sands of families of everything meant by 
the word “home,” stagger and stun the 
minds of jpeople remote enough to know no 
more of Macedonia than they do of earth¬ 
quakes. Even the most distant can salute the 
courage and self-sacrifice of the multitude 
of unsung rescuers ; the endurance of many 
of the victims, some of whom held on to 
hope through three days of entombment; 
the spontaneous response that took so many 
forms, including that of the peasants of the 
neighbourhood who brought their food to 
the town’s market stalls as usual after the 
catastrophe, but as a free gift. 

In the face of fierce nature humanity 
often recalls a solidarity that had seemed 
forgotten. France’s army sped to Skopje 
the invaluable acoustic equipment, already 
proven at Agadir, that can “hear” the 
cries of deeply buried victims that are too 
faint for the human ear. The Americans 
flew in a complete field hospital, swiftly 
assembled from several distant points. Aid 
came from India, and an offer was even 
reported from China, notwithstanding 
Peking’s current denunciation of Jugoslav 
“arrogance.” The British Government’s 
immediate gift of £10,000 has been dubbed 
stingy by Opposition leaders. As to that, 
it is arguable that there is no calculable 
optimum for mercy; that in such matters 
the nation, not just the Government, has a 
conscience to examine (the British Red 
Cross has given £5,000 and a quantity of 
supplies, and the Lord Mayor of Bradford, 
Skopje’s “ twin ” city, - has launched an 
appeal fund on a national level); and that 
the true test of generosity may come only 
when, the first passion spent (and the 
temptation to : public’ posturing removed), 
the question tfises of foreign aid and 
credits to help vHth the long-term problem 
of rebuilding the shattered town. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

The Trouble with Harry 

A fter the June conference at Victoria 
Falls and the agreement to dissolve 
the central African federation by the end 
of the year, one expected that the rest of 
1963’s news from Northern Rhodesia would 
be mainly about the African nationalist 
leaders’ pressure for full and early indepen¬ 
dence. Instead, we art now witnessing a 
fight for leadership of the African National 
Congress party. The ANC leader since 
1951 has been the rather erratic Mr Harry 
Nkumbula, who, since last December’s, 
elections, has partnered Mr Kaunda of the 
United National Independence party in 
Northern Rhodesia’s coalition government. 
On Sunday the ANC executive council, led 
by its secretary-general, Mr Job Michello, 
suspended Mr Nkumbula on the ground 
that he had allowed the party to stagnate. 

The party has indeed lost so much ground 
to Mr Kaunda since he (then its secretary- 
general) broke Sway in 1958 that the ANC 
is now much the smaller of the two African 
parties. But the current move to oust Mr 
Nkumbula appears to have a more 
immediate cause. The ANC is reported to 
have been given £80,000 to bolster its 
organisation before the next election 
(expected in late autumn). The reputed 
source of Ac funds—varying according to 
the source of the story—was Mr Tshombe, 
or the Rhodesian federal government, or 
both. What is known for sure is that Mr 
Tshombe and the ANC have long supported 
one another, and that many of Northern 
Rhodesia’s Europeans prefer Mr Nkumbula 
to Mr Kaunda, and Mr Tshombe to either. 

However, Mr Nkumbula now appears to 
have lost the Europeans’ confidence. In his 
capacity as minister of African education, 
he announced in mid-July that all schools 
would be racially integrated from the begin¬ 
ning of next year. Most local Europeans 
found in this move confirmation of their 
suspicions about Mr Nkumbula’s un¬ 
reliability. Presumably they communicated 
their dismay to Mr Michello, to Mr 
Tshombe, to anyone who might listen. The 
liveliest question still unanswered is what 
happens now to the £80,000; the answer 
may depend upon ANC’s decision at its 
assembly this Saturday. 

FRANCE 

End of Term 

T he French parliament wound up its 
summer session on July 26th with a 
good deal of unruliness in class—a new 
phenomenon since the last elections gave 
impregnable authority to the present head¬ 
master, General de Gaulle. The trouble 
began on July 17th with the debate about 
the government’s bill forbidding strikes in 
the public services and nationalised indus¬ 
tries on less than five days’ notice. Thh 
made Some sense after the numerous 
wildcat strikes in the public sector of 
industry. But the government rejected out 
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qf hand ax^endmepts tp ^settle disputes by 
* ^oueitiatjon, between $*6 suit? ehteiprisel 
and their employees. This is probably the 
root of the problem; It threw the centre 
parties, whom some gaullists, like 
M. Debr6, would like to woo from the 
socialists and communists, firmly into the 
opposition which swelled to an unprece¬ 
dented 205 votes. The gaullist majority of 
257 were themselves decidedly uneasy. The 
miners’ strike this spring had already 
shown the gaullists nervous of seeming out 
of touch with working-class feeling. The 
trade unions resent the law, and even more 
the peremptory way it has been pushed 
through without consultation. 

The gaullists’ anxiety surfaced two days 
later, when 22 of them joined the opposi¬ 
tion to vote down, by 228 to 224, what they 
considered inadequate housing credits. 
The government compromised and finally 
got its money; but the revolt in itself was 
an innovation. 0 

Finally, in the debate about the con¬ 
scientious objectors’ bill on July 25th, 
M. Debr6 led a fierce gaullist attack by the 
chauvinist wing of the party (which covers 
most of the bird) on what it considered the 
unpatriotic liberality of the government in 
its proposals to end prison sentences for 
conscientious objectors, 130 of whom are at 
present behind bars. M. Debr6 had to be 
restrained from forbidding them public« 
employment and striking them off the 
electoral rolls—indignities previously 
applied only to collaborators. The govern¬ 
ment, here again, compromised, but the 
Senate, as part of its feud with.General de 
Gaulle, then blocked the bill—which the 
government does not regard as “ urgent,” 
and which will, therefore, languish till the 
autumn, like the 130 objectors in jail. 

All this should probably not be regarded 
as too significant, except of the parliamen¬ 
tarian’s frustration at their lack of real 
power. But irritation with the government’s 
ability to push through bills without 
amendment is beginning to influence even 
the gaullists; so docs the fear of being 
made to look out of touch with opinion. 
The newest factor was perhaps M. Debrd’s 
incursion. Is he, as some believe, laying 
his claim to the leadership after General 
de Gaulle ? 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

West Goes East 

A t a time when the cold war is waning 
and Cassandras scan the horizon for 
a waxing race war, Japan’s entry into that 
hitherto exclusively “ white ” and western 
club, OECD, is a major event. Though the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development has a discouragingly in¬ 
distinct name, the changes in its member¬ 
ship have been markc* buoys erf the chang¬ 
ing course of post-war history. The 
original OEEC saw western Europe 
through a period of convalescence unaer 
American burring. Then in 1960, with the 
old world healed and the common market 
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on the way, .America arid Canada joined 
western Eerdpe M setting up the QECD as 
a first, though confused, step tc *hat ms', 
later named (perhaps with only m£rgtti$% 
more clarity) the partnership. Since 
General de Gaulle's veto lias deferred these 
hopes it has hecomc more natural to think 
of OECD fulfilling the role Japan’s entry 
now gives it, of a functional, not a regional 
organisation, the meeting-place of the 
world's non-communist industrial countries. 

As early as i960 Japan Was included in 
the Development Assistance Group, where r 
it had payment to make rather than to 
gather in. This neatly defused European 
suspicions of Japan as uniquely a source of 
low-wage competition; and, since then, 
growing familiarity with the new Japan has 
worked a profound change shown by* the 
British and French waivers this rycar of 
article 35 of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs apd Trade, thq article that allowed ( 
them to discriminate against Japanese 
exports. For the Japanese themselves, * 
acceptance by OECD has become an in-' 
creasingly desired form of international 
recognition and a freeing from tbo great 
dependence on America. They have steered 
their candidature with what the inter¬ 
national civil servants regard as impressive 
diplomatic and technical skill. The only 
really complex problem has been to square 
Japanese practice, particularly on shipping, 
with the OECD code of invisibles and capi¬ 
tal movements. Japan is expected to take 
its scat at the next council meeting in 
November. 

PREBISCH 

Thought for Merchants 

T rade, more Useful than aid as a road to 
development, is also rather more com¬ 
plicated. Dr Raul Prebisch, ihe secretary- 
general of the United Nations conference on 
trade and development, has been briefly 
visiting Brussels and London as part of his 
challenging assignment to persuade gov¬ 
ernments to rethink the whole question of 
trade as an instrument of economic devel¬ 
opment. The conference will be held from 
March 23rd to June 15th next year; 
mended by 120 countries, it will open and 
;lose at ministerial level. It is to take a 
long look at how the underdeveloped world 
fits into present patterns of world trade. 

11 the underdeveloped have their way, it 
»vill also redraw some of the patterns. 

Dr Prebisch argues logically. Developing 
:ountries are going to want to buy an 
ncreasing amount of capital equipment 
Tom industrialised countries. Some of 
hese imports can be paid for by aid or 
;redit arrangements, but not all. The rest 
rvill have ts> be paid for by exchange of 
goods. On present evidence, there seems 
10 chance of adequate expansion in the 
narket for primary products, the tradi- 
ional export of backward regions., There¬ 
fore, the conference will have to look for 
ways of promoting exports of manufac- 
urcs as part payment for goods received. 
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And in doing $hia». jt will have to coosidqr 
? the; -adequacy of the existing mechanisms 
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Russia, add other'countries that use "Coil 
tracts as a basis of trade, for the sort of 
consumer goods, such as shoes, that the 
developing countries could produce effic¬ 
iently* Bfut hg , thin. If the 
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image before the election. It will, pre¬ 
sumably, give full support to the metal 
workers’ request for full union co-operation 
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Hill and the boilermakers, ,-irihose chttifr- 
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congress to declare “its complete "opposi¬ 
tion to any form of wages restraint,” 
thereby consigning Mr Wilson's careful 
preparation of the ground for just that 
policy to the devil. 

Other unions have not -been so tactless ; 
and if few can really be accused of con¬ 
structive thinking, there is a distinctly 
encouraging mildness all through the list. 
What may be most encouraging to the, 
putative Labour government is the resolu¬ 
tion of Mr Cousins's union calling on the 
General Council of the TUC, “ conscious 
of the need for positive action to meet both 
the opportunities and the problems created 
by a rapidly advancing technology . ,♦ . to 
examine the steps necessary to provide 
policies on which full employment and 
economic expansion can be progressively 
developed.” There will clearly be great 
pressure on the boilermakers to submerge 
their resolution into something 'more ano¬ 
dyne. 

The majority of resolutions are on 
domestic matters : the civil service clerks 
redeem their reputation for good sense by 
being sensible about mobility of labour ; 
too few unions are rather too timid about 
union reorganisation (but the electricians 
make a constructive suggestion about 
amalgamations); and plenty of workers 
would like their own industries unecono- 
mically protected, while some would like 
them nationalised. A significant focus of 


atfoU V A$ ^cfariffed In 'r^rtfs^ frtitft 
Canberra during the past fortnight, die 
policy is maklfig headway towards the ideal 
of complete equality between the aborigines 
and the descend&tus of the wihite invaders. 
Ckarly, ; boiyeyer^ there iM long waif to 

f o. Only a few hundred pf die 40y00ofu]JU 
food aborigines still jroam, about, in tribes; 
many of i,he others hold jobs in the bush, 
on sheep station's, mission centres or 
government settlement^ ind not all of these 
are likely to become fiflly assimilated. The 
70,000 part-aborigines have a better chance 
of assimilation* and their numbers are now 
increasing: a biological sign of hope. 
(There . were probably about 300,000 
aborigines in Australia > in Captain Cook's 
time; those in Tasmania were exter¬ 
minated.) 

The United Nations is seized of a 
complaint by Pastor Douglas Nicholls, an 
assimilated aborigine, that 1 aboriginal 
reserves Were being alienated for mining 
exploration and the aborigines moved 
without compensation or consultation. Thfc 
aborigines, however, have fewer friends in 
court than, say, Angolans whp might feel 
they were not being assimilated as hist as 
they would like. Australia thus has more 
time than Portugal or> for that matter. 
South Africa. Much has been done during 
the past ten year^ J but there wduld be 
nothing to lose,' and much to grin, by 
stepping up the pace. ; 
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A Roland for Germany 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


A general may keep his objectives, in sight, but be obliged to 
adapt his tactics to a changing situation. At his press confer¬ 
ence on Monday afternoon General de Gaulle, having heard 
the news from Moscow and being aware that the Germans were 
in two minds about him, was in no position to launch a major 
new offensive. On January 14th he had bluntly imposed his veto 
on Britain’s entry into the common market. On Monday, after 
a lecture to the assembled journalists that contained more scepti¬ 
cism than passion, he issued a vague ultimatum to France’s five 
partners. With the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations due to 
take place next May, he said, the common market must settle its 
outstanding agricultural problems before the end of the year lest 
the community “ disappear.” 

General de Gaulle was sensible, in the present mood of suspicion 
about him, to put economics before politics. Many Europeans, 
including members of the European Commission in Brussels, agree 
that the Six must put their own agricultural house in order before 
they embark on the extremely important tariff negotiations with 
the United States. And if the French press for low farm prices 
as agricultural policy is worked out they will appear to be on 
the ride of the liberal angels. (It is worth noting that the general 
occupied totally different ground when he argued that there can 
be no reaHty in an economic community if Europe does not grow 
the hoik of it? food at home.) 

December $kit was given as the deadline, but the ultimatum is 
sufficiently vague to allow several interpretations. Nobody seri¬ 
ously suggests that the Six can pack into the next five months 


all the stages of agricultural harmonisation they 
are scheduled to complete over the next six years. 
All the French can demand is that the three out¬ 
standing regulations (for beef and veal, rice and 
dairy produce) be drawn up by the end of the 
year. They may hope that by the year's end 
progress will have been made with the agricul¬ 
tural fund and even with the problem of cereal 
prices. Their purpose is to cement the Six 
together so that they will not fall apart if the 
French precipitate a crisis in the Kennedy round 
negotiations as they did in the negotiations with 
Britain. General de Gaulle significantly spoke of 
the spring “ gales ” that " cannot fail ” to blow 
when the trade talks open in earnest next year. 
But it is in Germany’s interest to pull in the 
other direction—to avoid any firm commitment 
and, when commitments become unavoidable, to 
tie any German concessions on agriculture to 
concessions from France in the direction of 
Atlantic solidarity. 

The Germans have not been influenced by 
Gaullist objections to American leadership of the 
alliance; the general, though insisting on the 
necessity of friendship between France and the 
United States, has shown no sign of changing his 
views. As ever, the spectre haunting him a year 
ago in the British negotiations and now in the 
Kennedy round is the spectre of the Atlantic 
community. In his view, this would merely perpetuate the 
American leadership of the western world or, to use his newly 
coined expression, a state of “ hegemonic solidarity.” But since 
the future west German chancellor, Herr Erhard, has always looked 
beyond the frontiers of the Six, it will be more difficult for the 
French to frighten him by talking about a possible collapse of the 
common market. Other arguments must therefore be found. It 
is known that in his conversation with Herr Erhard in Bonn on July 
4th General de Gaulle warned him that a Labour government in 
Britain was likely to seek a deal with the Russians at Germany’s 
expense. And it wa9 chiefly with the Germans in mind that he 
conjured up a threatening “ Anglo-Saxon ” design this week. 

He could have called attention to the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
proudly proclaiming, “ I told you so.” But he did not, because 
this is not the moment to play down the Russian threat and hence 
justify the Anglo-American overtures to Moscow. On the con¬ 
trary, General de Gaulle went out of his way to mention among 
the past causes of friction with Washington the fact that he had 
refused to meet President Roosevelt in Algiers in 1945, when 
the President was returning from the “ deplorable conference ” at 
Yalta. He dismissed the test-ban agreement a9 nice but irrelevant. 
At the same time he not only rejected the idea of a non-aggression 
pact, but also insinuated that the Americans and the British want 
to settle the fate of Europe (including that of Germany) with 
the Russians u jn the absence of Europeans.” (The frontiers of 
Europe seem to be rapidly shrinking in the Gaullist atlas.) He 
returned to this idea in his final plea to France’s continental 
partners to stand together at a time when contacts are being 
renewed between the Russians and Anglo-Saxons. 
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It is the . threat of a new Yalta that the general intends to use 
to gain German support, so that he ttuty dafantbe tight to speak 
as the leader of a continental coohdon. At times he behaves as 
if he were already the spokesman of Europe, the whole passage 
on Monday in which he analysed the changes in the ecooomic, 
military and political balance of power between the United States 
and France in recent years, would have made; mote sense, and 
sounded less presumptuous, if ” western Europe ” had! been sub¬ 
stituted for 11 Frapce.” The French president must jbeawafe of 
this, which is why he has been fighting for L’Europt Buropieme 
—the coalition on the Gqullist pattern, without Britain ahd inde¬ 
pendent of the United States—the leadership of which would' 
give him real international power. 

Those who, misled by his assertion in March, 1959, that a 
reunited Germany would have to accept the present frontier with 
Poland, saw in General de Gaulle die authentic champion of 
negotiation with the Russians are now baffled. They should not 
be. The operative words, then and now, are twt jour —“ in the 
distant future.” Until that hypothetical day comes, any settle¬ 
ment with the Russiahs is harmful, because it diminish es the 
French hold over Germany ; any move towards such a settlement 
must be exploited to frighten the Germans with the prospect of 
an Anglo-Saxon sell-out. The general’s other tactics for the 
coming months are simple to understand. 

To put an end to a not so splendid isolation, the French presi¬ 
dent will, before the end of the year, issue invitations to ’’ interested 
states ” to attend a disarmament conference with special reference 
to the control of nuclear means of delivery. The scheme is 


marvellously advantageous for Paris. Should .the conference be 
limited to four powers, France; would be officiaUysdmitted to 
the mickar chib. On the other hand, France haa practically no 
huclekr mdans of delivery to control—the first item on the pro- 
posed, agetida. All this , is simply a propaganda counter to the 
; Anglo-American negotiations wiffl hmcow.. Id; die meantime, 
French efforts trill be concentrated oh persuading llerr Erhard 
that, only General de Qaglj^..stand*"J4ofcri^atoi 
As ; .a,rewardf« ptanding reedy 

the ^apdL'wp apect;cw^qiRp 14 Mpi% -»MnN|K 
it., labhoped, will prori^ Gaufflre tiwwrfh 

foundations not to be blown away by'tiK'Atiinftesdriddk'JdRckire 
likely to : gather force by next aprihg^"Bet Harr'- Brtiari k not 
bound to believe ; nor will the rest of the WmM icaad'ttffli 
waiting for the day of the general. 



The farth Trembles 


La Canart -fenchatae 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

The General on the Farm 

BY OUR COMMON MARKET CORRESPONDENT 


G eneral de gaulle’s ambiguous ap¬ 
proach to an ultimatum on common 
market farm policy, described by our Paris 
correspondent in the preceding article, raises 
once again the problem of tactics on the 
famous “ package deal.” This is the deal 
that has to be arranged between the French, 
seeking agreement on agriculture within the 
European community, and the Five, who 
also want a settlement in the Kennedy trade 
expansion talks. 

In itself, the general’s insistence on the 
date of December 31st for the settlement 
of the dairy, meat and rice regulations raises 
no really new complications. It may be 
irritating for the Five to be told that the 
French concession on links with Britain (of 
the most grudging sort) in Western Euro¬ 
pean Union is to be regarded as advance 
payment for the concessions they must 
make in establishing these farm regulations. 
But they had already accepted the Decem¬ 
ber 31st deadline three months ago and, 
in any case, the regulations are a framework, 
not the policy itself. Much more important 
are, first, the system for financing the com¬ 
mon European agricultural hind and, 
second, the level of cereal prices. These 
will determine how policy works in prac¬ 
tice, and the deadline applies to neither of 
them. Here too, though, thinking seems to 
be moving towards action this winter, which 


suits the general’s book. 

The Council of Ministers, meeting in 
Brussels on Monday and Tuesday, reached 
an understanding, though nor an agreement, 
on the regulation defining how the agri¬ 
cultural fund is to operate. As a result, 
it is likely that this issue will be settled at 
the end of the year, though the most diffi¬ 
cult part of it, the level of the German con¬ 
tribution, is almost certain to be left until 
late 1965, the terminal date of the present, 
provisional agreement which provides that 
the Federal Republic subscribe no more 
than 31 per cent of the total sum. 

As for cereals, thinking in the European 
Commission is veering towards a definition 
of the common market's price levels, once 
and for all, some time this winter or next 
spring. The attempt to shift prices frac¬ 
tionally every year is monumeptally difficult 
and the commission is increasingly inclined 
to settle the problem in one roaring crisis 
rather than several smaller ones. Other 
motives may include the internal political 
situation in Germany, which makes it 
advisable to act when the new Erhard 
government is still fresh; and the commis¬ 
sion’s feeling that now or never is the time 
to get a European farm policy going. The 
French could be trusted to back any attempt 
to fix cereal prices before dealing with the 
Americans in the trade expansion talks, thus 


presenting them* and other*, Mtha/oft 
accompli . At the same time* it \tifi be hard 
to fit cereal prices rapidly, so thatthir issue 
is likdjr, in practice, to be involved srith the 
definition of a common linebythcSix 
before the formal Kennedy talks: open* 

Apart from this, the cereal prices that 
emerge will not necessarily be unacceptable 
to the Americans. The commission’s own 
intentions seem to be on the liberal side of 
the fence. Present hopes art that it may 
be possible to fix the common wheat price 
only 10 or 12 per cent above the French 
and Dutch prices—that is, some 15 to 17 
per cent below the German. At this priee 
there should, it is hoped, be little or no 
incentive to raise output in the French com 
belt. The target may be shrewd in other 
ways. The French are not keen to increase 
inflationary pressures at home or to encour¬ 
age wheat (as distinct from total farm) pro¬ 
duction. The Germans, in agreeing to 
subsidies to their farmers in preference to 
high prices for their produce, Seem to be 
opening the door at last to price reductions. 

All the same, General de Gaulle did ask 
in his press conference “ what a European 
Economic Community would mean if 
Europe were not pour Vessentiel to provide 
its own food.’* "Pour Vessentiel” is am¬ 
biguous, being nearer to “ virtually ” than 
to “ wholly,” and Europe could already be 
said to tie “virtually” self-sufficient in 
wheat. Also, unless the wheat price is 
greatly inflated, the common market is likely 
to remain a large purchaser of the feed 
grains that particularly interest the world 
exporters. But the history of common 
market faits accompli 1 is such that the very 
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the cOnmiissioft’s understandable for Gcrwralck Gaulle to ruin his influence 
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prospect of another “take it or leave h” 
is calculated to spin tbe Americans and 
other exportcrs into a vdrtex of suspicions. 
Confidence has beea badiy shaken, and die 
difficulties of, the couppil o£ ministers last 
week in rea^hipg any. solution on the ill- 
tempered poultiy issue will not help to 
increase it. The council decided on Tues¬ 
day to* ask the European Commission to 
n^odtte"’vdtli, the now highly impatient 
AmbtkanS before the end September. 
Tbrtjpi the AdrafaistfatioB wifi' wart, but, 
t&jttdge by CongnessiOo al statmeots, retali¬ 
ation; against GernSaftr and France would - 
.boispectacularly popular. 


Thus 

concern to have a farm policy fixed and 
settled increases . 'the risks, of fiadufe . m ths 
Kennedy talks. How bin thus? tisks are 
it is difficult to say- As tar as, Genpral.de 
Gaulle is concerned, the threats at hiis press 
conference lay mqre in the tope than in the 
precision of anything he said. It may well 
be that he is testing the nerve of Herr 
Erhard.' For jhd ultimate decision win cer¬ 
tainly He with the Germans. .If they datt 
muster the polltical determination to cut 
farm prioes/it will be far more’difficult to 
sabotage the vital commodity agreement on 
cereals with the United States; difficult also. 


with his chosen ptutflexs byOtt mother vt to. 
if. Bat tdovoldi giving the- French too’ much 
• betas they, are cpmniittad to coocessidns 
in. the. Kennedy talks. Will , need (German 
firmness and adroitness, all the more eo if 
the kind of thinking that obtains in the com¬ 
mission is followed. It was evident from 
the first that Mf Kennedy’s ship would,h^ve 
to run the gauntlfet ofrapids—and ‘‘gates,’’ 
to borrow 1 the general’^ vdcabtowy^-before 
it bove into port, but it looks as if -the 1 sea 
next spring will be even rougher tbafi has 
recently teen suggested-*-fofc the Six as 
well as for everyone else.' 


GERMANYIITBETWEEN 



' • t • ‘ i 

tkoH bmt-bbNN comespofiftttf 


, ‘A ;s if, \'i 

TM face of.the hopelessly ^ttlcdlook df^ jparution, 
X the contrasting obligations of ib£ German petite;citizen 
of Europe ensure an agonising west (^ernutyt appraisal of every 
new move to reduce the tension betwtet Bise^^ea. Does 
any given move expressly guarantee eventually to reunbe the 
country, or docs it not ? Is it morally justifiable for west Ger¬ 
many to go on playing dog in the manger when the east-west 
dialogue turns to arrangements that might entail more or less 
recognising the east German communist regime ? 

On Monday evening* when Lord Home was discussing the 
nuclear test ban agreement on the BBC's television programme 
“ Panorama,* 9 west Germany's ’ television programme of the same 
name was asking, with unexpected topicality, “How provisional 
is Bonn > ,# Some 500 million marks, we were told, had been 
spent over the last fourteen years on developing the provisional 
federal capital of Dr Adenauer's choosing. The cameras swept 
first over the elaborate road and bridge building now in progress 
in the neighbourhood of the Palais Schaumburg; they thep, took 
in some of the- new ministries, among them the rising defence 
ministry— 14 Europe's biggest," the commentator claimed without 
further qualification, adding breathlessly that there were plans for 
setting up two new bridges across the Rhine, and a new “ parlia- *> 
mentary quarter" half a mile or so south of the present 
Bundcshaus. Shots of the ramshackle huts inhabited by journalists, 
and of the demonstratively humble headquarters of the three major 
political parties, led at last to the night’s pertinent question : How 
long is Bonn meant to be temporary ? 

The embarrassment of the interrogated—except for an earnest 
railwayman, who seemed satisfied that Bonn's communications 
were on a metropolitan scale—was painful to behold. Students and 
roadworkers tried uncomfortably to laugh the matter off with such 
repartee as, “ An English lawn doesn't make a capital." The poli¬ 
ticians squirmed unsmiUngly. Herr Mende, the chairman of the 
Free Democrats, aired the midsummer thesis that Bonn was not a 
“ provisorium " but a transitorium,” apparently a sort of purga¬ 
tory leading the shuts of the faithful to the paradise of a reunited 
Germany made itl neither Dr Adenauer's nor Herr Ulbricht's 
image, Herr Rasner, of the Christian Democratic Union, argued 
evasively that no more had be$n invested in Bonn than was strictly 
necessary to provide parliament and the administration with 
an opportunity to function efficiently. Herr Wchner, the 
Social Democrats' brifeding vice-chairman, objected whhrdout 
inscrutability to the prhptacti amalgamation of Bonn with Bad 
Godesberg. 


Only the Burgomaster of Bona, admirably cab*, came at all 
near to what everybody muse have been thinking. They had all 
miscalculated* he admitted: true, Bonn was only a provisional 
capital* but it would have to serve as such for much longer than 
they had at first supposed. No one advocated—*r was 1 allowed 
to be heard advocating—either resignation or mutiny at this state 
of affairs. 

But just how big a sacrifice should and would the German 
people be ready to make for the sake of the peace of the world ? 
Their own answers, and those of their allies, are mostly wrapped 
in so much protective wool that it is difficult to get at what may 
be underneath. As soon as the partial nudear test ban agreement 
had been initialled in Moscow on July 25th, and some possible 
developments sighted on the diplomatic horizon, Bonn’s well- # 
greased artillery of stupefying platitude went automatically into 
action. It was a fine thing, sundry official spokesmen conceded, 
that the nuclear powers of East and West should have agreed to 
exercise restraint; but of course nothing must be decided in further 
attempts to relax east-west tension that might undermine the free¬ 
dom of west Berlin or prejudice German reunification. 

In the first glow of excitement,* before nerves started showing 
again on Wednesday, Herr Mende, the Free Democrats’ leader 
and likely next vice-chancellor, hailed the treaty as “ the most 
important contractual agreement between the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union since the Potsdam agreement of 
1945 a comparison some might consider not altogether of good 
augury. Herr Schroder, the foreign minister, politely welcomed the 
agreement, adding in the same breath that west Germany’s “ basic 
criterion for future negotiations ” was that there should be no dis¬ 
crimination against Germany, no placing of Germany “ in a 
position of inequality." As for any new conciliatory east-west 
understanding that may follow, such as a non-aggression “ arrange¬ 
ment "—Bonn’s current cautious synonym for “ pact ”—Herr 
Schroder has said it should formally record that reunification is 
still the responsible powers’ ultimate goal in Germany. 

To Herr von Brentano, the former foreign minister, who sus¬ 
pects Herr Schroder of being over-ready to oblige London and 
Washington, the word “ ultimate ” stinks of hope abandoned. Herr 
von Brentano has urged that there should be no freezing of the 
status quo for the sake of placating Mr Khrushchev. Herr Krone, 
the minister without portfolio Who keeps a special watch on Berlin 
questions and is nowadays as close to Dr Adenauer as anyone, has 
remarked that u exchanging declarations of non-aggression would 
come suspiciously near to recognising the Soviet sphere of pqwer." 
President de Gaulle's blunt refusal to job an east-west non-aggres¬ 
sion pact, and his objection to Anglo-Saxon dealing? with the Soviet 
Union ^ above our heads*" have been gratefiflly heard where meeker 
deportment is the politic order of the day. 

The American and the British governments have gone to con¬ 
siderable trouble to allay German misgivings. President Kennedy 
has written reassuringly to Dr Adenauer, and the American 
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How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
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deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 blanches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped f>,000 overseas firms do 
51,180,000,000 worth of import export business in 
Japan Inst year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan's largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
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nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji's proven ability to 
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ambassador in Bonn and Mr Tyler of the State Department have 
called on him- The. British have concentrated on the German 
press, circulating Foreign Offica assiirances that the negotiators in 
Moscow touched only very briefly on other proposals for easing 
tension, that the projected Nato multilateral nuclear force was 
not discussed, and that the Russians did not try to push the 
possibilities aired by Mr Khrushchev on July 19th—particularly, 
areduction of the military forces in both parts of Germany and 
q$|'establishment of observation posts in "parts of the Soviet 
Union ts well as other counrife%”. 

", 0 nty opt member of the Bundestag {juts .been heard challenging 
mfig rigidity of Bonn’s offidaJ posture. In the Social Denjo- 
ewaieryiceHerr Fritz Slog^ has saked the government 
„ r td rid itself of M S)r AdetHniaty pofldcal illuswas,” ipd to 
thtt '"how it thjfakt fr|gijfemake fa positive cont ri butio n towards 
the the Social Dean$riK& party has 

.since cMhfflt&fait Qw Anger wasRpeakhm bam for hmudf. 

Hety Cttrfcht ’s *#«h fat the .east 4 ^ on 


IMQiAAMpCMfttA 


■ii 


Eyes unto the HHIs 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


> 


I f Jc Just distance that disenchants one’s view of -&ew Delhi’s 
'latest Chinese invasion scare? For several dfayawe haVc 
been suddenly deluged with reports of new Chinese concentrations 
aU afamg the border, especially In the north-east, wherejrobps 
were said to be moving into attack positions. TheCbinestf ware 
also reported to be massing their forces in the CbumfaiValtey, 
between Sikkim and Bhutan, from where a short stoke- would 
..CUt;dB Assam from the rest of India. The general Impression 
left WgS that 130,000 troops were poised to strfk^ and might do 
soatthy minute. For good measure, Pakistan was also said tube 
preparing for trouble. * 

These reports must evidently be assessed With the care dial their 
alarming purport demands. But their context rather diminishes 
their solemnity, for two reasons. First, there have been similar 
reports on a small scale for months, principally from Sikkim, The 
new reports were weightier and more widespread but the difference 
was one of degree only. The real difference was not in substance - 
but in emphasis. Here the second doubt arises. The “ context ” 
in this case is not merely diflitary. One must reckon with the 
Indian government’s long record of zealous, if not always skilful, 
attempts at news management The most conspicuous recent 
example was Goa, over which the New Delhi propagandists man¬ 
aged to be almost as silly as Whitehall was over Suez. Before that, 
one recalls blaring headlines announcing the discovery of a Paki¬ 
stani plot for a huge tribal invasion of Kashmir; these appeared 
the day before President Ayub Khan was due in Washington. And 
it would be extremely convenient just now for New Delhi to be 
believed under threat of imminent attack. 

An Indian military mission in Moscow had, when the alarming 
reports appeared, got some but not all of what it wanted out of 
the Russians. The United States Congress is discussing foreign 
aid amidst irritation about Indian fumblings and apparent lack 
of seriousness in the matter of the Voice of America agreement. 
The internal reasons for disingenuousness are perhaps even more 
compelling. After• months, of inaction, the "emergency” has 
famine an object of cynicism. , Simultaneously there, is mounting 
dfremuent over,the heavy taxmitj* supposed to justify and Y about 
rising ptjces and food shortages. Meatfwhile, the rulfatg Congress 
party ift seVetAl Indian states has drifted back - to its old-rmirine 


Wednesday has aggravated the general west German discomfiture. 
Herr Ulhrkht welcomed the test-ban agreement,' said that east 
(jemmy would be ready toriga, ahd hoped w&t Germany would 
too, And he wetome$r furifa&fa }As Khrushchev’s proposals for 
widening the field of agreement. Both parts of Germany, he said, 
should support them. East Gtn&Any approved of a freezing of 
military spending, and of a reduction of foreign troops on both 
sides of the Elbe’, and would'Admit western observers into east 
Germany provided Russian observers were admitted into west 
Germany. HefrJtJlhrkht’s words have set Bohn ttopding pver 
the agreement* t|iriR, on the principle tfaft Rfyffurig Approved of 
by eaH..Balk'-ffkus^|iAve soifa^^vfr^-''fr^;1fa>The JfrW, 
evidently tyiQigkJa $A dtagerfhafeaet Berlin maysafabeeze some 
degree ef^tagrifedo out’of thet© tfac 
agreemtym.Afmr fa three-hom ratytog Cibi 

thc sake *y,:riw Bonn spttosnfiill&tyf^'^p 5 ’’" 
bato^.^ty.dfanffriiBed Boniiin th£wi^fcltel£: „ 
wdy. 

* 1 \'‘ r , 1 * vav V;/y4': 

^ x .,.V ■ /'V'-***V 





of mutual eye-clawing and backscratching. Nothing could suit 
the party better at the moment than an external threat. 

This is a cynic’s view. Against it, one must say that the latest 
reports have an air of sincerity not always detectable in New 
Delhi, and that words are being backed by action. The recall 
of the chief of staff, General J. N. Chaudhury, from America, 
and the emergency meetings in the defence ministry are real 
enough. Western diplomats take the reports seriously, though they 
discount fears of Pakistani intervention, for which the evidence to 
date is little more than Pakistan’s general shift towards China 
and the alleged mutual defence agreement between the two 
countries. Army officers, too, take the reports seriously. There 
is even said to be discussion—at headquarters, one imagines, rather 
than in the ravines of the North-East Frontier Agency—of the 
virtues of a pre-emptive strike. 

If the Chinese troop concentrations are real, what is their 
purpose ? The Chinese have recently been accusing India of 
violating the demilitarised border zone, but their accusations have 
not been as strong or frequent as the similar ones that preceded 
last October’s attack; nor has Peking given the perfectly plain 
warning which it gave then,' that it was preparing “ resolute 
counterblows.” It has stepped ^ip its attacks on the class character 
of Mr Nehru’s “ reactionary ** government. But could that line 
of argument be made to justify, even in Peking’s eyes, treating 
a military invasion.of India.as a war of “natiqual liberation”? 
At a guess, the* Chinese ffnd this an moment, after India’s 
agreement on joint air exercises with the West, the collapse of the 
Sino-Soviet talks, and the success of the nuclear test ban ones, to 
wave a mailed fist under India’s nose—but perhaps no more. 
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SUKARNO’S NEIGHBOURS-* 

Light on Borneo ? 

W hen President Sukarno and Tunku 
Abdul Rahman meet, they seem to 
agree, then part with different ideas about 
what they agreed on. This was true of their 
Tokyo meeting at the end of May and 
could be true of their “ summit ” meeting 
with President Macapagal of the Philip¬ 
pines in Manila this week. The burden of 
the latest dispute between the Indonesian 
president and Malaya’s prime minister is 
whether the views of the Borneo peoples 
on joining Malaysia are to be sought before 
they join (in which event they might not 
join at all) or after the accomplishment of 
federation. 

Before going to Manila, President 
Sukarno was accusing the Tunku of a 
breach of faith in having signed the 
London agreement of July 9th-~which 
announced that the new federation of 
Malaysia would be created on August 31st 
—before giving U Thant a chance to find 
out what the Borneo peoples thought 
about it. The Tunku neatly returned the 
president’s smash by lobbing it into U 
Thant’s court. A telegram has now gone 
out from Manila to the United Nations 


SUKARNO’S NEIGHBOURS—2 

Shadow on Timor 

P ortugal’s half of Timor is the kind of 
possession one wakes up one morning 
to find gone. It happened to Goa and the 
other Portuguese enclaves in India and it 
would not strain anybody’s imagination to 
suppose that the thought of Timor as an 
objective for an Indonesian feat of arms 
must have crossed President Sukarno’s 
mind. Such suppositions—they are still 
no more than that—seem to underlie the 
row over the Portuguese sloop Gongalves 
Zarco’s departure from Hong Kong for 
Timor. A Hong Kong newspaper carried 
a story from its special correspondent in 
Macao, saying the Gonsalves Zarco’s journey 
was connected with Indonesian threats 
against Timor and alleging that all or part 
of the Portuguese garrison at Macao was 
being sent to Timor. The Macao authori¬ 
ties threatened to expel the correspondent 
unless his paper published an official 
denial; which has since been duly 
published. 

Macao's jitteriness has a closer origin 
than Indonesia. Like Hong Kong, Macao 
is useful to the Chinese communists, who 
often demand the liberation of Portugal’s 
colonies, including Timor, but leave Macao 
out of the matter. Should they come to 
think that Macao was to be used as a base 
for the defence of Timor, however, they 
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asking the Secretary-General to say how 
long it *$11 take him to test opinions in 
Sarawak and North Borneo, the two British 
territories that are joining Mallyfcia 
(Brunei, or rather its sultan, having decided 
to stay out). 

Everything thus appears to hinge on U 
Thant’s reply. If he is to do the fob pro¬ 
perly, six months seems a likelier delay 
than three. Whatever the Tunku may have 
said in secret session to his fellow-sum* 
miteers, he has not publicly committed 
himself to accepting a postponement of 
Malaysia Day should U Thant sayr-as h$ 
seems bound to—that he cannot find out 
what Borneo thinks before August 31st. 
Nor indeed could he make any such com¬ 
mitment unilaterally. The London agree¬ 
ment Committed four governments besides 
Malaya’s; neither Britain nor Singapore 
would relish a postponement; nor .would 
Malaya itself, if only because August 31st 
is Malaya’s own independence day and 
much has been made of the symbolism of 
that date. A postponement being unlikely 
as well as undesirable, it may be hoped 
that President, Sukarno will agree to hold 
his fire. In order to persuade him to do so, 
he may have to be given an assurance that 
Sarawak and Borneo would be permitted 
to leave Malaysia if, after a fair period of 
trial, an impartial inquiry found they really 
wanted to. 



might change their tune, and even the wake 
of a departing sloop might make them think 
it was. 

What about the Indonesians? Sometimes 
they blow hot, sometimes cold. Just now, 
the heat seems to be on. The Indonesian 
foreign minister, Dr Subandrio, is reported 
to have said that Timor was too small for 
independence; he also said the Portuguese 
would eventually have to give up their part 
of the island, There is a familiar ring about 
this. Nothing has been heard lately about 
a government of the “ United Republic of 
Timor Dilly ” which, according to a Jakarta 
report last April, had been set up on the 
Portuguese side with the evident blessing 
of the Indonesians. If Timor is too small for 
independence, could it be that the “ United 
Republic,” if it ever materialises, might seek 
to join Indonesia ? 
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SYRIA 

Damascene 

Blade 


*1 


P resident nasser caused dismay during 
the union negotiations between Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq by insisting that the Syrians 
should divulge who ran their country. Now 
there is no doubt at all who is in charge; 
General Amin Hafiz, Syria’s new strong 
man, has steadily gathered all the key jobs 
to himself. On July 27th, it was announced 
that General Hafiz, already the minister of 
interior and defence, bad taken over from 
General Louay Atassi as president of the 
revolutionary council and commander-in- 
chief. General Atassi lost, out when he tried 
to save the fragments of unity by a last- 
minute dash to Cairo. His thin hope of 
persuading President Nasser to give the 
union another chance vanished in the smoke 
of a Nasserist revolt in Damascus and, even 
more conclusively, in the ruthless measures 
that General Hafiz took to repress it. 
Twenty-seven revolutionaries are, so far, 
known to have been executed in Damascus, 
and there have been reports of widespread 
arrests. 

While General Hafiz consolidates his 
position, Cairo and Damascus recriminate 
shrilly over the break-up of the union and 
squabble about which party—Nasserist or 
Baathist—has the ideology. General Hafiz 
will be a lucky man if the quarrels can be 
kept to these wildly abstract levels. There 
is nothing to suggest that pro-union ele¬ 
ments in Syria will accept the present 
secessionist moves more quietly than they 
have in the past—however much Nasser is 
blamed for the break. The question the 
general has to face is whether the 
repressive measures that he has seemingly 
borrowed from Iraq will work in Syria. 
Revolutions in Iraq come rarely and come 
bloodily; in Syria they have come often 
without anybody getting very hurt. It looks 
ominously as if Syria may now be entering 
a stage in which tnis attractive and talented 
country will suffer from the harsher side of 
both revolutionary traditions. 
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MOROCCO 

Steamrolling King 

B oth opposi$|i£)garjijssi the conservative Istiqlal and fpc left- 
wing UNFP (National Union of Progressive Fprcjjs) hoy; 
cotted Morocco’s municipal elections last.. Sunday., The 
gdveRWNt claimed, nonp tKe jcss, per cent of,the voters 

1 ‘'tfl&ejolfa. The i$Mjt jptf i steamroller victory to the 
‘party,” the FDIu(Ff^ot for the Defence of Consti* 
iwi^<liist!>ivt 2 oos)—a victory ,<j&m Blight have been produced 
hy'tSfc sip^p-ptfr^ system of Aljerhfr w^Tunisiai This is all the. 
ibdder dace ^r;|p£^tutiqo tbcFX&Ccicfends ‘expressly forbids 
a dqgto^lf^'qmeitt.' A 4 -.+ 

These ejections toi local cotincHs would not have been sqimpor- 
mt hadKfag Haajkn not been banking on them to retrieve the 
i Jbihmt in the parliamentary elections in May. Then 
K^MI far short of What his advisers had forecast, h 
:^nly.$9 of 144 seats. The king was genuinely surprised 
10 Add fee wia wrong fathipking that his sensible subjects were 
y of JtW', professional^ politicians of the old liberation move- 
meo1*. Th^&d<^al in fa^c^f remarkably well in the countryside, 
where itf haiie still-standi for something. And the UNFP carried 
off the big coastal towns. Worst of all, the king’s ministers were, 
every one, defeated except for Mr Reda Guedira, who created the 
FDIC and remains the king’s closest adviser as director of the 
royal cabinet. 

Since then the gloves have been off. There seemed little to 
choose, at first, between the complaints made by the Istiqlal and 
those of the UNFP against government intimidation ; both decided 
to boycott the elections because it was dear that the fair—or 
fairisb^piay of the May elections could not be counted on again. 
But the UNFP took the real knock when on July 17th most of 
its leaders were arrested on the ground rhat there were plotters 
among them. The charges have not yet been detailed. The 
government simply mentioned an attempt to take power by 
violence.' But nobody questions the evidence that the police have 
discovered arms caches in. the possession of UNFP militants. The 
arrested men now await trial. 
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In Morocco the political knockabout tends to lose some of its 
sensfetktfialista by being so repetitive. If many Moroccans are 
unmpved fa the 'face of this jWst^ 4^wnent t is Acfcau$e fhc 
accusations. haVd fl familiar rihg.' ; m 1900 When the croWi prince, 
as King Hassan'then was, got wind of a plot against him, the 
police also winkled out arms caches and named the same man 
as ringleader whp is now accused; again. This is; Mr Mohfefa^d 
Basri, an old ifesistance^ leader and one <of the UNFFs most 
vigorous political: writers; 1 Yet the goVernmettr must have had 
reasons for making such wholesale arrests just' bbfottithe municipal 
elections, which 'the UNF|f Were, anyhow/ bdypbttfafc: ‘ ftotr^the 
immediate effect;has been’ to dpse, did jrahks Of; the ’ 

Since the hew consjijutfphwas approved list J&wepibe* the 
Left has been sofaewha^ divided* The largest tmdei imon group, 
the UMT (Uhfon of Moroccan Workers)* kept its from 

the UNFP during the May elections and has Studiously avoided 
any action that could seem unfriendly to the throne. King Hassan 
had. even drawn hope from this of making new lfak$i with the 
Left, through an alliance with the UMT. These hopes now appear 
to be dashed. A fortnight ago the UMT’s wee kly van t-Oarde 
made a bitter attack on the government for victimising politically- 
minded workers; it gave chapter and verse for tortures as well 
as arrests. Then, when $0 many UNFP leaders were arrested, 
the UMT expressed its sympathy by advising its mefabers also 
to boycott the municipal elections. 

King Hassan is too much of a realist to think he cap discredit 
a whole party by pinning die guilt for a plot on some of its 
militant members—especially when the party stands for progress 
and has friend* fa Cairo and Algiers* i Not all UNFP leaders arc 
in jail. Mr Bouabid is free, feleng with others thought to b£ 
moderates. The king has perhaps been aiming to separate the 
republican-minded extremists of the Basri-Ben Barka persuasion 
(Mr Ben Barka is still living abroad) from the less aggressive bulk 
of the left wing. Not all members of the UNFP are convinced 
republicans. Although they have no tenderness for the monarchy, 
some believe, as do many Moroccans, that Morocco would go to 
bits, like Syria, were it not held together by a king. Unfortu¬ 
nately the icing’s present policy of forcing his own novice party 
against the old-established ones is fanning the fiames of republi¬ 
canism—not only in UNFP hearts but in those of the Istiqlal. 


international report 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Latin Flavour 

O HE aflment of the Alliance for Progress 
has been, the 1 programme’s lack of 
diftetion fend co-ordination. Because there 
was no effective alternative, Latin American 
governments have had to communicate 
their needs and their Schemes to the 
Agency for International Development, the 
United States aid organisation attached to 
the State Department. Mr Teodoro 
Mosco^ sometimes called the co-ordinator 
of the scheme, has the more specific job 
of tying together the American end of it 
only. The inter-American committee of 
44 nme wise men,” which might have been 
able to supply the missing central direction, 
has had much of it* authority shaved off 
and its responsibility is limited to judging 
complete development programmes, hot 
individual projects or requests for aid. All 
this has accentuated the bilateral character 
of the alliance and helped Latin Americans 
to believe that all the fine words about a 


“ grand design ” were just a high-blown 
description of standard American cash 
hand-outs—without* enough cash. 

The defect has been recognised for some 
time; now, two years after the alliance was 
floated, it looks as if something is to bC 
done about it. Washington has given its 
blessing, in principle,* to the setting tip of 
a new inter-American committee which will 
decide who shall have alliance aid and what 
it shall be used for. The derails of the 
committee are to be thrashed out at the 
alliance’s second anniversary meeting at 
SSo Paulo this mouth. Probably, there will 
be five members from Latin America, 
including the chairman, and one from the 
United States; the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the nine wise men and 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America will be represented. 

The idea of a strong co-ordinating com¬ 
mittee came from the two Latin American 
statesmen, Sr Lleras Camargo of Colombia 
and Sr Jus$elino Kubitschek of Brazil, ^ho 
earlier thife year were given, the task of 
finding out what was wrong with the 
alliance. In their repons, the twio fofmer 


presidents disagreed on almost everything 
except on the need for the Latin Americans 
to get together and manage the programme 
for themselves. Sr Kubitschek, whose mind 
may have been running on his chances of 
a come-back in Brazil’s presidential elec¬ 
tions in 19(65, trounced the United States 
for failing to live Up to its promises; Sr 
Lleras Camargo found fkidt at the receiving 
Cnd as well. ’ 1 ' 1 

Will the United States accept the recom¬ 
mendations of the proposed development 
committee? Clearly* the* alliance is 
urgently in need of basic surgery, but it is 
a considerable decision for the United 
States to let the apportionment of its aid 
money otit of its oWn.hands. The part the 
American* play fa the Social Progress Trust 
Fund (which is financed by the United 
States Treasury and administered by the 
Inter-American Development Bank) 
suggests that the United States would be 
wutihg to trade the political advantages of 
controlling the money for the goodwill and 
s^lf-help that might be the reward for 
allowing control to pass to the. receiving 
countries themselves. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 


B ack from the brink, on to die summit ? Americans, like 
everyone else, have reservations but these need not be over¬ 
stated. the air that has been fitted with top-level corre¬ 
spondence in months past may be filled with top-level people in 
the months ahead. The Secretary of State, Mr Rusk, is making 
a start by taking six Senators, Mr Adlai Stevenson and other 
high officials to Russia to witness the signing of the test-ban treaty 
which Mr Harriman negotiated last week. But unless one accepts 
the theory, common to Senator Goldwater and Mr Kuo Mo Jo, 
that the treaty is a sell-out to the other side, by itself it has litde 
significance. Therefore, in logic there ought to be a forward move¬ 
ment from it to something else. This could be something less 
vapourish than a non-aggression pact, as General de Gaulle has 
perceived. But President Kennedy said last week in his broad¬ 
cast that even a thousand-mile journey needs a first step. From 
his own recent journey he is said to have brought back an assur¬ 
ance that west Germany would not oppose a reasonable settlement 
in Europe. 

As recently as May Mr Kennedy saw little hope of a test-ban 
agreement. The Administration accordingly feels grateful to Mr 
Macmillan for having kept the tiny flame of hope burning in the 
darkest hours. But the Republican leader in the Senate, Mr 
Dirkscn, asks suspiciously why Mr Khrushchev, after acting as 
if he would ne'er consent, consented. One answer, though not 
one that Mr Dirksen accepts, is that Mr Khrushchev has decided 
(just as has Mr McNamara, the American Secretary of Defence) 
to avoid an increasingly painful escalation of costs. Presumably 
such an ahxiety for more butter rather than for better bombs will 
not deter the Russians from undertaking the underground tests 
which hitherto they have professed to despise. Experts estimate 
that it will take from six months to a year to establish the necessary 
facilities in the Soviet Union. Underground tests will also suffice 
to keep the American atomic laboratories and military research 
scientists from idleness, perhaps for as long as five years. But 
the experts appear to think that neither side can hope for any 
substantial gain or break-through from underground tests alone. 

It is not denied, however, that underground tests may enable 
the Soviet Union to reduce the lead which the United States is 
said to have in the so-called “ tactical ” nuclear weapons. This 
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isone, hut only,toe, of the issues diet wfiibe debated anxiously 
by the United States Senate, which can refuse to ratify the test-ban 
treaty which Mr Rusk wilt si$n in Mosoto next week. The 
two-thirds vote in favour Which h ^ h 

expected to befqrthcopfog/p^ bUthot 

Hxm. Nbt just Senator J Ondnixiitt^e 

but two others are involved as well. TTbw maybe itom jealpua 
jostling, as well af> Republican cries of ? csrgf ty. caicai^ 

laripnr by southern Democrat* pondering * hort^^ 
civil right* Only two Repub&tovSenator Stotpatattato^nator 
Aikcft heitfaer oTwhomllramong the afTltftom- 

panying Mr Rusk and th^W DemobWs to M 6 scdW| 1 x>^ 1 ^ 
taken paihs to indicate that thcy tfidlhdt vpiuiifcer. this sbnfc^ 
what dims tfe lmfoe ‘ ( [ : " 

Presid<mt Kenhedy iskedTort Wg debate. '-^Hc' jti£ay get tfc 
General Eisenhower and Trmnap my both tett%. Two 
Republican* who have been disapputeted of the Fteddtocy* Mr 
Richard Nixon and Mr Harold Stasaen, haveboth tried to cash 
in politically in their differing fashion* Mr Nixon fears that 
the price may be too high j Mr Stassen points tor that there ate 
always forces that oppose “ any arms whatever.* 

Republicans who decide to join Senator GoldWater in opposing 
the test-ban treaty may try to make a vote of ncHttnfidence in 
the Administration’s handling <tf foreiga affairs dte big*ls$ue qf 
die presidential election campaign next year* Thip would make 
hay of so-called bipartisan foreign policy, but whether It would 
be an election-winning game is another matter. Last month a 
number of prominent businessmen came out publicly in favour 
of a test-ban treaty. They said that, without one, tiche wus on 
the aide of the Russians. The Federal Radiation Ctoricfl has 
revealed that radioactive fallout in many parts of Aiherica this 
summer probably exceeds the exposure limit that Was tet is 1958. 
According to one public opinion pbil, at least 73 per cent of 
Americans feel that 4x7 megatons of bomb explosions in the 
atmosphere since 1957 are enough. 

Y et it is hard for the same Americans to believe that Mr 
Khrushchev, who smuggled missiles into Cuba last October, 
has suddenly become a lovable character. The test-ban treaty is 
welcomed—provided there is not some catch in it. And warnings 
are not lacking from atomic experts and military men that 
there well may be. Some profess to fear Russian cheating ip 
outer space. Some of them talk as if they Would rather be 
allowed to. go on scooping up radioactive debris from Soviet 
explosions, in order to keep track of Russian nuclear progress, 
than have no more explosions in the atmosphere hut suffer the 
agony of not knowing what the Russians are doing underground. 
Others want the .United States to continue with its own atmo¬ 
spheric tests, in the hope of improving defences against; missiles, 
and also to examine further the effects on radfcvradioand Other 
militaty communications of the mysterious electro-maghetic pufeep 
and waves which nuclear blasts produce. Dr Edward Teller, often 
called the father of the hydrogen bomb, seems to fear that the 
Russians have already invented better defences against missiles 
than the Americans have and that they hope by the test-ban 
treaty to keep the United States from catching up. 

Senator Jackson, who is a member of both the Armed Services 
Committee and Congress’s Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
appears to be somewhat less fearful, but just Ss pessimistic. Hie 

• Continued on page 436 
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Balanced 

T he American Administration's recent 
expression of willingness at least to 
consider an overhaul of the present system 
of international payments was almost as 
surprising as it was welcome. Even the 
cautious frigidity of chc Secretary of the 
Treasury and his deputy, Mfr Roosa, seemed 
to melt a bit. One reason for the change of 
heart has now come to light with the appear¬ 
ance of a special report on the dollar’s 
difficulties by that very respectable indepen¬ 
dent research organisation, the Brookings 
Institution. Prepared for the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers and first 
submitted to them last January, the study 
concludes that, white large deficits may con¬ 
tinue to be the order of the day until late 
in 19 & 5 > by *968 the basic international 
transactions of the United States should 
come into balance or even move into sur¬ 
plus. Kit the authors believe that if this 
does happen it will only uncover a still more 
fundamental problem—a world shortage of 
liquidity. Indeed, the growing pinch in 
liquidity might give the economy of the 
free world a disastrous deflationary bias— 
and even make the elimination of the 
American deficit impossible in practice. 

The main losers by an improvement in 
the American international accounts would 
be the Europeans—who might not be willing 
to sit idhr oy and watch their dollar sur¬ 
pluses fail by from $2 billion to $4 bil¬ 
lion by 1968. To forestall this unhappy 
state of affairs the Brookings economists 
impose that the United States “ immedi¬ 
ately begin to press for ” new international 
financial machinery—preferably linked with 
the International Monetary Fund. As a 
“ second best,” they suggest the creation of 
two monetary blocs, revolving around 
Britain and America on the one hand and 
the European Economic Community on the 
other, whh a flexible exchange rate between 



by 1968 ? 

the two. This idea the Treasury quickly 
shot down as “ prejudicial ” to world trade 
and the position of the dollar. 

In assessing the outlook for the American 
balance cf payments for 1968 the re¬ 
searchers looked only at the so-called 
M basic ” balance. This reflects the country’s 
regular transactions on goods and services 
and flows of long-term capital, but exclude^ 
the highly volatile flows of short-term funds 
and other special transactions which also 
influence the total balance. Looming large 
in the basic balance are American expendi¬ 
tures abroad on foreign aid $od on defence. 
The study tends to confirm the targets an¬ 
nounced by President Kennedy for reduc¬ 
tions in dollar outlays overseas by the mili¬ 
tary. It foresees a decline of close to $556 
million in the net balance-of-payments 
impact of the country’s defence spending— 
particularly in Europe—as a result of cut¬ 
backs in the number of men stationed 
abroad, a major shift in procurements from 
foreign to American producers by the 
Department of Defence and increased 
purchases of American military equipment 
Dy foreigners. 

However, the Brookings economists are 
less sanguine about the prospects for curtail¬ 
ing the dollar outlays abroad for foreign 
aid. Total expenditure on aid will 
probably climb by some $2 billion to over 
$6 billion by 1968 and it is expected that 
he drain imposed on the balance of pay¬ 
ments by this increase will rise by some $300 
million a year in spite of efforts to tie the 
aid more effectively to purchases of Ameri¬ 
can goods. Furthermore, the economists 
anticipate little additional benefit to the 
dollar from any increase in the outlays of 
European countries for foreign aid—a pet 
project in Washington. This damping 
verdict is based on the fact that not only is 
most of this aid tied but also most of it goes 
to African countries which, in any case, tend 
to buy in Europe. 

The report looks for major savings from 
a decline in the net outflow of private long¬ 
term capital, particularly to Europe, from 
almost $2.5 billion in 1962 to $1.5 billion in 
Y968. And it expects this gain to be strongly 
reinforced by a continued growth in the 
return flow of earnings from past American 
investments overseas. The principal reason 
for expecting a decline in the net outflow of 
new capital funds is the belief of the authors 
that the future growth of the American 
economy will show a significant improve¬ 
ment over its sluggish pace during recent 
years while the phenomenal growth of the 
European economics as a whole will tend 
to slow down. Even if the growth rate in 
Europe does not decline, rising wages in 
response to the increasing shortage of lab¬ 
our will tend to squeeze the profits to be 
made in Europe. No similar development 
seems to be in the cards for America. 

But the economists’ projections of private 
long-term capital flows—and even more 
their calculations about America’s surplus 
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on trade-*KScpend very heavily op their 
assumptions looutth* course cjf and 

S ices in Europe and in the United States. 

le set of assumptions was laid down by 
the Council of Economic Advisers when it 
requested the report. What the Council 
wanted to know was what wpuld happen to 
the balance of payments if America suc¬ 
ceeded in moving rapidly tovtihds full em¬ 
ployment while at the same time maintain¬ 
ing relatively stable prices. It suggested to 
the Brookings researchers that they assume 
that the economy of the United States would 
grow at a rate of 4.8 per cent a year—almost 
double the rate in cl953-6orrWhile prices 
would rise by only annually. 

They ware ft) jW$um* Jam couti- 

, the' tithe* hand* peeved the 

growth targets submitted by them to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development; this implied a growth 
rate in Europe of 4.2 percent and a rise 
in prices of almost 3 per cent a year. 

Projections based on this happy coupling 
of buoyant demand in Europe and a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in America’s com¬ 
petitive position indicated that by 1968 the 
United States would enjoy a surplus in its 
basic international transactions of almost 
$2 billion. Slightly more pessimistic 
assumptions yielded a very different answer. 
Suspecting that the Europeans might sacri¬ 
fice a little expansion to hold the line on 
their prices, the Brookings economists 
assumed that the growth rate in Europe 
would be only 3.8 per cent and the rise in 
prices only 1.7 per cent a year. They also 
shaved down the American growth rate 
slightly. This set of assumptions implied 
that the United States would still face a 
basic deficit in its international payments of 
just over $600 million in five years’ time. 
The truth will probably lie somewhere in 
between—if for no other reason than the 
sad but all too likely possibility that the 
American economy will fail to grow as fast 
as 4 per cent a year. 
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^Continued from page 433 

has said that after rigorous scrutiny the Senate will approve the 
test-ban treaty if it feels that it is in the national interest. But 
he himself believes that k is “ utterly unrealistic ’* to imagine that 
the treaty will prevent the spread of nuclear weapons among the 
eight countries, including China, which American scientists regard 
as able to produce such weapons in the next ten years, if they 
want them. 

But this Administration, which suffers only infrequently from 
lack of confidence in its own judgment, seems to feel that it has 
adequate answers to the doubters and the pessimists. At the 
Department of Defence the official view (not necessarily shared 
fully by every one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) is that the United 
States certainly has and the Soviet Union may have some kind 
of defence against missiles, but that neither is in even long-sighted 
distance of the kind of horribly expensive anti-missile coniplex 
which would keep them all out. It is this position, and not one 
of imbalance in Russia’s favour, that the treaty apparently freezes, 
though for how long no one can say. 

The Administration probably hopes that a weight of global 
signatures to the treaty will help the Senate to decide in favour 
of ratification, though no such hope was entertained as regards 
General de Gaulle, even before he spoke on Monday. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Administration still clings to the hope that “ the fourth 
nuclear power” (as President Kennedy tactfully called France) 
may yet decide to continue to confine its atomic tests to under¬ 
ground ones in the Sahara, rather than to stage atmospheric ones 
in the Pacific Ocean. The idea of bribing the French with nuclear 
know-how has not failed to occur to minds around the White 
House and the State Department. Mr Kennedy’s choice of words 
implied that this could be done without the Russians necessarily 
interpreting it as an u extraordinary event ” and tearing up the 
treaty accordingly. 

If the test-ban treaty is but a first step, Mr Rusk will still not 
be in a position to take even the tiniest of second steps when 
he sees Mr Khrushchev next week. Rather will he he in the 
situation of a man who peers up a dark corridor to see what 
corners and pitfalls it holds and whether it seems worth a joint 
expedition. About this, many and perhaps most Americans remain 
sceptical. The liberals are asking the hardest questions: is there 
any genuine prospect of a withdrawal of Soviet forces from Cuba 
and an end of civil.war in Vietnam, of disengagement in Laos and 
effective guarantees for west Berlin as well as at least an easing 
of such harsh communist regimes as that in east Germany ? These 
would be among the American conditions for a genuine east-west 
detente —even though, as one American expresses it, ' k we do 
not expect that Cossakia will he freed tonight.” 

And yet there is a sort of hope against better judgment in 
many American minds about all this. Senator Fulbright has 
declared that the foremost goal of Soviet strategy remains the 
destruction of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. But he 
also believes that it is in the power of the West to encourage and 
reinforce a tendency towards relative Russian moderation. He is 
by no means alone in harbouring this apparent contradiction. 

Doing Better 

T he government’s accounts for the 1963 fiscal year, which 
ended on June 30th, turned out to be much better than had 
been expected even a week or two before. On the conventional 
administrative Budget the deficit was $6.2 billion, $2.6 billion 
below last January’s estimate and slightly less than in 1962, while 
on the cash Budget, which includes all the government’s trans¬ 
actions, the deficit was less than half of the amount forecast in 
January. Two-thirds of the improvement resulted from reduc¬ 
tions on the expenditure side: in line with its policy of substituting 


private for public credit wherever possible, the government has 
been selling off assets such as mortgages; and a number of govern¬ 
ment agencies spent less than had been estimated in January— 
although a few spent more. This evidence that the Administration 
is doing its best to economise will make Congressmen look more 
favourably on its plea for lower taxes. The rest of the reduction 
in the deficit came from unexpectedly large revenues from existing 
taxes, chiefly because individual and corporate incomes were 
higher than had been forecast and therefore yielded more. 

This comparatively satisfactory financial situation means that 
the government will have to borrow only about $7 billion instead 
of $11 billion or so during the rest of this calendar year. This 
has two advantages: there will be less pressure oh the money 
market and therefore less danger that rising long-term interest 
rates will choke off business expansion; and the Treasury will 
be able to keep the national debt below the present ceiling of 
$309 billion until the middle of November instead of going 
through it by the end of August. The ceiling is due to drop back 
to $285 billion then, but Congress seems ready to keep it at its 
present level without a fight; if another increase had been needed 
immediately, members who oppose a tax reductiotf would have 
had their hands strengthened. Now the tax Bill should be out 
of the way before the debt ceiling has to go up again—and it will 
not have to go up by as much as was first suggested. 

The actual amount will depend both on how much Congress 
appropriates for the current fiscal year and on how much it reduces 
taxes. The Admini¬ 
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stration insists that 
tax cuts are still as 
necessary as ever, 
even though the 
economy has been 
doing better than 
expected. In the 
second quarter the 
gross national pro¬ 
duct, at an annual 
rate of $579 billion, 
was up to the level 
predicted for the 
whole year and it is 
likely to go on growing. But by the end of 1963 some new stimulus 
(i.e., lower taxes) will be needed to replace that provided this year 
by the construction, capital equipment and automobile industries. 
More important, some new stimulus is needed if prosperity is to 
rise to its full potential : the Treasury points out that, if the 
economy had been fully employed in 1962, the 1963 Budget would 
have been in surplus. 
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Back in the Running 

T here arc only sixteen Republican State Governors, compared 
with thirty-four Democratic ones, but when they met at Miami 
Beach last week the well-organised minority ran circles around 
the unwieldy and bacfly~ted majority. The Republican who ran 
the most nimbly was New York’s Governor, Mr Rockefeller; he 
cannot neglect any opportunity to recapture the ground he lost, 
through his second marriage, in the race for his party’s presidential 
nomination next year. Backed by the other Republican Governors, 
who were surprisingly united, Mr Rockefeller demanded that the 
conference should go on record as supporting Rresidem Kennedy’s 
programme of civil rights for Negroes and should appoint a 
special committee to work with the President. 

This apparently innocent proposal threw the Democrats into 
unbecoming disarray. Democratic Governors from the South, 
such as Mr Wallace of Alabama, were prepared to talk such a 
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resolution to death and the party's organisers had no desire to 
have its splits advertised in this way. Besides embarrassing the 
Democrats, the Governor’s initiative was also designed to put him 
firmly at the head of the liberal wing of the Republican party and 
to draw attention to the ambiguous position on civil rights of a 
rival candidate for the nomination, Senator Goldwater. To head 
off Mr Rockefeller the Democrats first thought of reviving a rule 
—promptly dubbed a gag rule—which would have enabled a 
single member to veto his resolution. In, the end, however, they 
voted, almost to a man, to dissolve the whole resolutions com¬ 
mittee and the Rockefeller resolution with it. Understandably, this 
clumsy exhibition irritated Mr Kennedy back in Washington, but 
it delighted Mr Rockefeller. He could claim that it showed that 
the Republicans were the real party of civil rights and, when 
the conference eventually made the mild gesture of instructing its 
executive committee to give civil rights top priority for next year, 
Mr Rockefeller took the credit for that as well. 

No doubt Governors who wanted to discuss their professional 
problems with each other felt frustrated when political 
manoeuvring over civil rights absorbed so much of their time. 
But Mr Rockefeller has turned a useful profit. In the absence of 
Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania and with Governor Romney 
of Michigan playing an unexpectedly quiet part, Mr Rockefeller 
monopolised the headlines in the newspapers, showed off his 
attractive new wife and may have impressed his Republican 
colleagues favourably. In politics this matters, for they head the 
party organisations in their individual states. But Mr Rockefeller 
cannot rest. In September he plans to make political appearances 
in nine states and to cap this by the trip to Surope which is 
required of every serious presidential contender. 


Scrap-heap for Quotas ? 

I F Congress docs as ; the President asks, the Statue of Liberty 
will be able once more to display without blushing the inscrip¬ 
tion on her plinth ; this summons Europe to discharge upon 
American shores its tired and poor and “ huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free.” People born in the western hemisphere enter 
freely if they arc educated, skilled and healthy, but for others 
national quotas are fixed at one-sixth of one per cent of the number 
of people of that “ national origin ” living in the United States 
in 1920. This gives Britain, Germany, Ireland and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries big quotas which they do not need and allots 
tiny ones to countries such as Italy, Greece and Poland with 
enormous waiting-lists. Because no pooling is permitted, only 
about 100,000 of the 156,000 quota entrants permitted in theory 
actually go to the United States each year. The system bears 
with particular harshness on Asians. Most of the individual 
countries in Asia have a quota of only 100; there is a total limit 
of 2,000 ; and anyone who is half Asian by blood must try to 
get through this needle’s eye even if he was bom and brought 
up in Britain or Germany. 

President Kennedy proposes that national quotas should be 
done away with over a five-year period and a pool of non-quota 
places created. Half of these would be reserved, in the first 
instance, for people whose education, training or special skills 
would be an advantage to the United States ; they would not have 
to have a job waiting for them, as they do at present, a condition 
which causes the loss of much talent to America. Second prefer¬ 
ence would go to relatives of American citizens or residents and, 
given equal qualifications, the rule would be first come, first served. 
No country, however, could absorb more than 10 per cent of the 
164,500 proposed places, so that, while the Italian number should 
triple, Britain, reduced from 65,000 places to i6£uO or so, would 
feel pinched. But a new Immigration Board, appointed partly by 


the President, partly by Congress, would be created to advise the 
President on means of softening such blows and providing for 
refugees. 

Congress is too behind-hand and tied up in too many knots 
to act this year and it is a toss-up whether it will do so in. 1964. 
The recent death of Mr Walter, the last surviving architect of 
the present immigration legislation* has removed one powerful 
pillar of restriction. But Congress remains reluctant to increase 
immigration, particularly at a time of unemployment, and in 
practice the President's proposals would have this effect* Nor is 
Congress anxious to share its powers in, this field with the Presi¬ 
dent. On the other hand, 1964 is an election year and Italian 
and Polish votes are important to many Congressmen as well as 
to the President. And even Mr Walter* before his death* was 
responding to a growing feeling that the present rigid and compli¬ 
cated law on immigration is a travesty of American ideals. 


Philadelphia’s Black List 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PHILADELPHIA 

■ ► 

T he City of Brotherly Love is proving an active battleground 
in the country-wide fight for Negro rights. In recent weeks 
there have been street clashes between trade unionists and pickets 
thrown round the sites of new civic buildings by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People and the Con¬ 
gress of Racial Equality. These two groups are trying to get 
Negroes into skilled construction jobs. And during the past three 
years the city has witnessed a major test of a less violent campaign 
to open white-collar jobs to Negroes—one with the soft-sounding 
title “ Selective Patronage.” This involves church-inspired boycotts 
of individual companies which discriminate against Negroes in 
their employment practices. The one-company-at-a-time approach 
contrasts with southern boycotts of entire shopping districts. 

Both the picketing and the boycotts have important national im¬ 
plications. Negro leaders have already recommended the picketing 
of public construction projects in other cities* particularly where 
state and local laws passed in recent years bar* as they do in 
Philadelphia, the use of public funds on projects where racial dis¬ 
crimination is practised. In this way the Negroes hope to break 
what they insist is a long-standing barrier in some trade unions to 
the employment of Negroes in skilled jobs in the building trades. 
In Philadelphia the picketing ended when one Negro was hired for 
such a job but he has not been admitted to the union. A few 
Negroes have also been employed on other projects. But the 
militancy displayed in the operation is typical of the M young 
Turks ” now forcing their way to the front of the Negro movement 
Until this year the NAACP was an inconsiderable force in 
Philadelphia. But in January it elected a fiery new president* Mr 
Cecil Moore, a successful lawyer who grew up in the West Virginian 
coal fields watching Mr John L. Lewis’s miners win their demands 
on the picket lines. Under his leadership the membership of the 
NAACP in the city has already risen from 10*000 at the beginning 
of the year to 19,000. The selective patronage campaign, on the 
other hand, has, by design, no single leader. The boycotts are 
announced from the pulpits of some four hundred and fifty Negro 
churches but the members of the small committee which selects the 
targets change constantly. The ministers do not even use the word 
boycott but merely inform their congregations of the hiring pr»C'- 
tices of a certain company and add that they no t going to 
patronise it until the situation i$ corrected. So far these tactics 
have prevent any attacks, verbal or legal, on individual clergy¬ 
men. In fact, there has been remarkably little public opposition. 

Up to now Negro consumers in Philadelphia have boycotted eight 
companies for periods of up to eleven weeks ; all have met the 
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ministers’ demands. The eight include two major oil companies, 
a large bakery, a Pepsl-Cola bottler, an ice cream producer, the 
Everting Bulletin (a daily newspaper) and two chains of super¬ 
markets, the A&P and Ppod Pair. Even more firms have yielded 
quickly enough to avoid a boycott while a number of others have 
engaged more Negroes without any prodding and have placed them 
for the first time in so-called “ sensitive ” jobs where they deal 
regularly with the public. This is a key goal of the Negroes. These 
successes have helped to launch similar campaigns in other cities, 
such as Baltimore, Detroit* Boston and New York. 

Most of the companies which have been boycotted admit that 
the demands have been modest and justified, at least in part. 
The A&P was asked to add only six Negroes to an all-white office 
staff of two hundred and fifty. The main criticism of the cam¬ 
paign is that firms are given so little time in which to comply, 
usually only one month, that they have difficulty in finding properly 
trained Negroes. But at least four of rhe boycotted concerns say 
with satisfaction that once they appointed some Negroes to skilled 
jobs they began getting more applications from, highly qualified 
coloured people. Now Negro clergymen and lay leaders of rhe 
community have decided to open a centre at which Negroes and 
members of other minority groups will be trained for better jobs 
in industry. 
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entitled for its unprofitable but essential services between New 
York, Boston and various small towns in New England and which 
rhe board is offering in any case so that the services on which these 
communities depend may continue. 

One of the charges against Northeast is that it has been neg¬ 
lecting these local customers for the sake of the more lucrative 
Florida run ; if, as is said, rhe airline is no longer properly 
equipped for these short flights, it may refuse the subsidy and go 
out of business altogether, leaving New England out on a limb. 
This nearly happened in June, when Vickers Ltd and some of 
the airline’s other creditors tried to foreclose on Northeast’s 
aircraft. With the help of the Governors of the New England 
states these creditors were induced to wait until mid-September, 
when the New England tourist seasbn finishes. Meanwhile the 
Hughes Tool Company, which has controlled the airline for the 
past year, has been working on a scheme for putting it on a 
financially sounder basis. But this will become impossible if the 
loss of the Florida route is confirmed. The company may appeal 
against the decision and the Department of Justice i$ looking fnto 
its competitive aspects at the request Of New England Senaiors. 

No Diplomatic Immunity? 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Northeast and New England 

T he refusal of the Civil Aeronautics Board to make permanent 
or even to continue the temporary permission given to North¬ 
east Airlines in 1956 to fly on the heavily-travelled New York- 
Florida route may force that distressed airline out of business 
altogether. But the decision may have even more important 
implications. This is the first time that the board has taken a 
major route away from a carrier although there may be other 
examples before long, on the North Atlantic service, for instance. 
The decision suggests therefore that the board may be reversing 
its attitude to the competition m the air which it has encouraged 
in the past, notably when it first gave Northeast Airlines authority 
to join Eastern Air Lines and National Airlines ill serving Florida. 
When told by the carriers that competition had become excessive 
as a result, members of thO board proposed mergers as a remedy. 
But the end of this second phase may have been signalled recently 
when the CAB rejected the merger between Eastern and American 
Airlines. One factor in the Northeast decision may have been a 
desire to soften rhe blow of this rejection for Eastern. 

Bln the Northeast vote was narrow (3-2). The dissenters insisted 
that a third carrier was desirable 'between New York and Florida 
and that doubts abput Northeast’s ability t6 gd on providing satis¬ 
factory service—one reason why its authority Was withdrawn— 
would cease if the airline were given the subsidy to which it is 
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T he business of Washington, DC, is government but many of 
the city’s upper-dass residents want to keep this industry 
out of their pleasant residential neighbourhoods. Embassies they 
are prepared to accept but they want to draw rhe line at chanceries 
—or offices—which have also been migrating from the 
centre and which, it is claimed, alter the character of districts 
and overload roads, car parks and other facilities. Since T 958 
there have been regulations to protect residential areas but these 
can be disregarded if the Board of Zoning Adjustment feels that 
the amenities will be preserved. In June the board approved the 
Soviet Union’s plan to build a $2 million embassy arfd chancery on 
Oregon Avenue in Chevy Chase. This was a source of satisfac¬ 
tion to the State Department, which fears that if the Russians arc 
blocked in Washington the Americans will be stymied similarly in 
Moscow. The department is worried, moreover, about the newly 
independent African countries which are seeking to establish them¬ 
selves in Washington ; they cannot afford commercial rents. 

The board’s decision is being challenged, however, in two places: 
by indignant Chevy Chasers in the courts, where a judge has for¬ 
bidden the Russians to stgrt building until the case can be beard 
in October, and in Congress. Last week the Senate, egged on by 
Mr Fuibright,. who is an unenthusiastic neighbour of the expand¬ 
ing French Embassy and who feels that foreign missions should nor 
be excepted from rules which Americans must obey, approved a 
Bill barring the construction of embassy offices in any residential 
district of Washington, even if the residences consist of blocks of 
flats. For the Russians it will be a race to see whether they can 
start construction before the Bill——if it is passed by the House of 
Representatives and not Vetoed by the President—tcomes into force. 
The dozen or so African nations may not be so lucky and it has 
been charged that racial bias is one motive behind the Bill. 

Whether or not this is true, the efforts of the State Department 
to find decent living accommodation for African diplomats have 
been almost unavailing. Two years ago, When their troubles caused 
a great outcry, property interests in Washington set up a Diplomatic 
Housing Committee but, according to Mr Sanjuan, the State 
Department officer concerned, success was achieved in only nine 
cases. Members of the committee accuse \jpc department of trying 
to force them to find quarters for its own American Negro staff 
as well as for foreign diplomats. Mr Sanjuan does not deny this; 
&& now insists that only a fair housing law for all—which the 
District authorities expect to issue this yCar—will solve the 
problem. 
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A REPORT FROM ,, 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL' 



STATEMENT Of CONDITION 

JUNE 30, 1963 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities . 

U. S. Government Agency Securities. 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities... 

Loans and Discounts. 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 
Customers' Liability Account of Acceptances 
Other Resources . 

LIABILITIES 


$ 326,571,792.52 
187,063,707.17 
10,568,088.80 
60,707,059.82 
9,813,326.53 
583,938,277.68 
13,180,694.88 
10,691,167.34 

_ 9,138,578.29 

$1,211,672,693.03 


Deposits. 

Acceptances .. $24,076,194.36 

Less Amount held 

in Portfolio. 13,180,863.66 

Reserve for Taxes . 

Reserve for Dividend 

(Payable July 1, 1963) .. 

Other Liabilities . 

Capital Stock ($10 Par Value) $26,478,125.00 

Surplus . 63,521,875.00 

Undivided Profits. 12,529.314.72 


$1,078,910,747.68 

10,895,330.70 

5,683,923.26 

1,323,906.25 

12,329,470.42 


102,529,314.72 

$1,211,672,693.03 


Frederic A. Potts, 

President 

Frederick Heldrjng, 

Vice President and Manager 
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Noah’s Ark Royal* 


MjSfc 


from the'M&ustry of Uefe : hc4 ‘$lrte< 
the decision was taken to refurbish that 
organisation sounds very like some of the 
decisions that tued to emerge from 4 before 
the flood off'ioiiovation. . The MwJ has 
ordered the latest ship intt* bistpfy?£ 6 o 
million are to he spent on huildiQg ityfir- 
craft carrier of around 504*00 t«.Bjri^3. 
thus providing Che country wi$ a fleet <x 
three conventional carders for tfae 1^706 and 
replacing the two eristmg carrieis that will 
be due for scrapping bytben.; (Mow. yet 
will be spent on a short-take-off aircraft for 
the earner, but that is another -and more 
welcome story, told below.) 1 ‘ 

The announcement is naturally welcome 
to shipbuild«r» and to MPs from sjdpbaild- 
ing constituencies, as the work is likely to 
be well spread' around. .But Mr Thorney- 
croft defended die deqtfoo on purely 
miliary growjte gad onthese grounds it 
must of course-»t consiAWed first. First, 
it seems strange dta:.th$)$j?W carrier is not 
to be powered bjr oudjereeognea. The 
Minister arguee tw cipaweoa should be 
made with smaller Ships . (which briaglbrie 
to the subsequent question of ,-whether, this 
ship should he aolarge^ Meanwhile the 
Admiralty is tttafog ns chance to give a 
technological |m 4 ^-wfaich; is one M the 
things that the itavicfeg.cmrdo even a- they 
are not callc£ 10 fight ’ Conventional 
power-plant,’ hy uniting the range of the 
new ship, wifl mlke her far more liable to 
stalking by uucittt submarine* hi the 1976 s. 

Secondly there is tfad ejvksdoa of tree. 
The Ark Ropy and die Victorious!, carriers 
that the new rikip will (efface, are of 14^000 
and 30,000 tons respectively; the Eagle and 
Hermes, which will remain hi service with 
her, are the asme sizes. The Bulwark, die 
carrier flat has been converted into a com¬ 
mando ship aid li a fwmidabie wrepoo. 
for small coastal wars, is of 27,000 Hons. 
The fact that the new ship is to carry 
short-take-off planes might have led one to 
suppose that this would mean a real reduc¬ 
tion in the size and space necessajfrtp^. 
flight decks, <3W*pu|t»| and so on. MUm 
new ship is to have a massive flight deck 
and two catapults. The reason given is that 
thus aircraft will be able to be launched at 
full capacity in fuel and weapons: but one 
'obvious CQQ&quence is that the Royal Navy 
would have a great iflSST of its eggs in one 
rather easily traceable basket at the start 
of any future war. It is to achieve a size 
of this questionable utility that nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion has been rejected. 



- The- hasfc 
" is whether‘a . 
has really decided 
what the job of air- 
. craft carriers ■ could 
be ia a future con¬ 
flict. The wiip’s 
capacity ta tatjnch 
aircraft at full load, 

and. full of fuel, seems to show that some 

■ kinid of carrier-based strategic strike might 
i he contemplated. What, one wonders, are 

■ jPofarj v submarines for ? Alternatively the 
carrier might be used as a submarine hunter 

;r ’-*bBl if so more and smaller ships would 
:fhe better. A third possibility is that the 
carrier might be used in local (Brunei- 
type) „ brush-fire wars; here again the 
job of carrying assault troops is best done 
. by smaller and cheaper snips. The de- 
; velopment of the short-take-off plane, by 
eliminating the need for ground air¬ 
fields, m a kes a floating airfield an expen- 

■ she, luxury {STOL aircraft can be carried 
. about in almost any ship, and could 


Britain's Little TFX 

T radition and the Nelson spirit may 
have won the fight for the new carrier ; 
they have lost out on the aircraft it will 
carry. Behind the scenes a battle-in- 
miniature his raged for more than a year 
over a common aircraft to be shared by 
die Navy and the RAF—a small-scale 
reptka of the TFX fracas that rocked the 
Services in tne United States. Mr Thorney- 
croft is no MacNamara^ but this was just 
as much a teat case for him as for his Ameri¬ 
can counterpart, a trial of the Ministry of 
Defence’s new authority over the forces. 
The Navy*$ pressure for a fighter with that 
little something that the others have not got, 
collapsed only at the eleventh hour* bfcf it 
did. collapse. , . 

. .'The ata&ft is/W^ 

anyway. It is the most important to be built 
in this country since the original Metebr jets; 
the first fighter capable of vertical take-off in 
the world. The principle has been tested 
for some time now in Hawker Siddelcy’s 
experimental P. 1127 . The production air¬ 
craft, the 11 fa will -be 8 much more 
ferocious beast. Nato, subject to Infefnal 
pressure from French, German and Italian 


well be carted around in vast cargo planes). 

The only further, possibility seems to be 
that the ship is intended to launch bombing 
raids on a country without nuclear sub¬ 
marines or reasonably accurate atomic 
missiles (each of which could surely pick 
off the ship pretty fast); with a long coast¬ 
line but no convenient land to attack from ; 
and with, a vast conventional army to be 
destroyed on the ground. Only one world 
power seems to fit the bill. In fact, With 
the Sino-Soviet dispute at its present stage, 
this might seem a more suitable vessel for 
Russia than for Britain in the 1970 s. But 
the Russians, it seems, already regard the 
aircraft carrier as obsolete. 


aircraft industries, still hums and haws over 
the design, but in the United States the 
1154 is spoken of with some awe. 

Up till now, the technique of vertical 
take-off has outstripped its tactical applica¬ 
tion. The 1154 may look to all out¬ 
ward appearances like just another small, 
fast attack aircraft with a sizeable bomb- 
load, but it is substantially a new weapon, 
the first really new one since the inter¬ 
continental missile, and tactics need to 
be worked out afresh in this light. A tri- 
service study under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Defence has been looking at 
what the 1154 can do. This in itself is 
something of a revolution in military think¬ 
ing* ;for moat designs evolve the other way 
round, with the services producing a 
requirement and industry trying with vary- 
bfg«udces* tb design a weapon that meets it. 

T It is already clear that the Navy could gain 
, intensely from vertical take-off on carriers. 
jKl roF.fras discovered that if the aircraft 
can rou along the ground for 50 or 60 yards 
instead of hopping straight up like a flea, 
that little extra aerodynamic lift is worth a 
lot of extra payload. ^The Navy will get the 
same bonus gratis from the speed of the 
carrier, and finds itself for the first time in 
generations with something like real striking 
power in its hands. AH this, and Polaris 
jooj it is enough to make an Air Marshal 
weep. 
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BY A CORRESPONDENT IM ^OMERSBT 


WE oldest of the country's jar 
tural shows, the Rath and Re¬ 
sented itself in June to the traditional 
backbone of English agriculture in the safnc 
place (Taunton) for the second year Tun¬ 
ning, thereby avoiding the penalty > of 
approximately/8/3 oo for having nd home 
of its own, This year’s show was in the 
event blessed (as much subsequently .has 
been cursed) by the summer weather. But 
neither saving nor gloripus June has,man¬ 
aged to rescue the show from the hard times 
upon which small and many large agricul¬ 
tural shows have recently fallen. * 

The hews comes as something of a shock 
after last year’s success, which had Tevived 
spirits dimmed by the dismal outcome of 
the last showing at Bristol. In the strongly 
agricultural environment of Taunton last 
year the Bristol loss was almost recovered, 
although total attendance was a few hun-r 
dred below Bristol’s. Gate money rose by 
£6,coo to £23,000 because countrymen 
came earlier. 


possesses suflfcient aesthetic attraction to 
appeal tp the casual visitor. About £50,000, 
r °ughly half the society’* reserves, 
is.expected ta pe the.price of permanence. 

For all their* vicissitudes, large agricul- 
tpraj shows are very much big, business, 
and cannot therefore avoid the need for big 
economies, such as leaving the road to the 
circuses. Nor can they avoid further 
growth; the Bath and West has already 
tentatively talked about a merger with the 
Royal Comities show, with the Idea that 
the new double-giant (whose present areas 
already overlap) would, with pooled re¬ 
sources, establish a permanent joint show 
serving a very large area, The negotiations 
failed; the Bath and West wanted it in 
Somerset, and the Royal Counties wanted 
it in Wiltshire. 

By contrast with the shows ar which they 
perform, leading show competitors find 
their profits are increased by going on the 
road, touring all the shows they can reach 



hr the season, • Itinerant jumped erf* 
ampler may end a successful leafitoti ghjdfty 
t® 1 £3*000 to the good:* The tOUrit^^ 
competitor puv-etptet to 
litde pfofitouriofpr^ 
cessful toUr ofy 8*yy’ ‘shhW* can 
quite agtcHtlSbing rewards thftnigfc sifth 
wide exposure ilv'thfe Ms 

ducts. Everi foir 

sibfe, by foaktegi deari sWfedblh aridtfo 
Hgshdwx (wfaninjrperhaiikxibb b e»tf$ 
to* cover' tbd&ft trfhwovta qf 
Corapedtof^iflfct^ eitSer 

if the big shows trif crime 

year: they khow t^ the# exposes 

vrill be, and, by ^ahiesi^ 

may be able to reduce man. Nor is this 
less true of trade competitors (wbo^ate often 
resented, perhaps most by people lowborn 
farming is k$s,.fodu$try than vpdfcmn, 
hobby orfrpfuge jfrom die hard 
is to theii advantage to be able {6 take tup 
permanent plots on the permwpt Sopw 
sites, thereon to erect sometiflm-unlbr-* 
tunately permanent buildings, jdkf 
cade’s time’ -Vb fmay expect to fee^^Bftt 
country-lovers will dread but indU&ifclhfb 
in other fields will recognise as lane and 
sensible adjuncts to business—a lew great 
shop windows, as ^peanahfiit as the .ifhd, 
to which the customers "and the producers 
will have to go to keep up with the: Gileses. 


Last year’s triumph was naturally ex¬ 
pected to be repeated this year. What went 
wrong is still very much a mystery. Ex¬ 
penses were higher than ever—on ambitious 
attractions. But attendance was nowhere 


By Rote or Robot? 


near expectations: at 61,240 the total for 
the four days was ^2,000 less than in 1962. 
A show is a thing rapfdly got used to. 

All this is rather discouraging for the Bath 
and West and Southern Counties Society, 
which had already pledged itself to finding 
a : permanent home for the show by 1965, 
and which must now be wondering now 
long people will continue to support a show 
on 9 permanent site—once thought die 
answer to the troubles of the shows. For 
running a mobile show is far from cheap. 
Improvised show site roads, buildings, elec¬ 
tricity and telephone 'equipment and the 
provision of water account for die esti¬ 
mated £8,000 which staying put removed 
from the burden. 

But if this year’s show has undermined 
the argument that permanence ensures 
financial success, it has not altered the pre¬ 
valent view that it is a better alternative. 
Seven offers of permanent sites were made 
to the Bath and West earlier this year. Now 
the final deal seems about to be clinched, 
despite the outburst of the show’s secre¬ 
tary, Colonel W. Q. Robert!, that the 
sodety’a dilemma was being exploited by 
landowners who asked far more for their 
land than its agricultural worth. The chosen 
site lies within the triangle formed by 
Bath, Dorchester and Taunton (central 
enough to. retain the show’s traditional sup¬ 
port from die west and south of England); 
it is over 150 acres in size (the larger the 
better in view of the increasing amount erf 
space taken up by trade stands); and k 


A S instruments of instruction teaching 
machines have already proved their 
worth. They are well suited to instilling 
technical know-how into the rarfks of the 
armed forces or industry in the electronic 
age ; they can take individual pupils through 
the necessary steps of algebra or German 
grammar more thoroughly than one teacher 
in a class of forty and more absorbingly than 
a text book. Yet for a number of reasons, 
apart from conventional fears and prejudices 
about their use, their real breakthrough in 
this country has yet to come. And at the 
moment an unexpected discovery to many 
teachers who are experimenting with them 
h their usefulness in education, in the 
literal sense. 

No school is yet teaching whole classes 
by machine as pan of its curriculum, though 
one fee-paying independent school, the 
Royal Wanstead, which takes a large num¬ 
ber of maladjusted children at local 
authority expense, is actually planning to 
rebuild on a new site (at a cost of well oyer 
£1 million) around the idea that teaching 
machines will be used throughout the 
school. It is no coincidence that this par¬ 
ticular school is interested. Experience in 
local authority schools in Middlesex and 
elsewhere have shown the great value of the 
machine in bringing out of backward chil¬ 
dren, retarded for whatever reason, the apti¬ 
tude which 1 the teacher has hot been able 
to evoke. The quite common blockage in 
coping with figures may be dispelled with 
the help of a machine, and time and again 


it proves the final solution for a dull child 
whp is making,no proper contact with his 
teacher, or a rebellious child who refuses 
toTtfake this contact. At the other end of 
the scale one or two bright children in a 
large class can be left to follow a programme 
of instruction on their own while the teacher 
copes with the rest. 1 

Rut if machines are to play any signifi¬ 
cant part in relieving the huge Strain which 
our educational system is bound to meet 
very soon, the jftachihes themselves, the 
programmes, and the role of the teacher will 
all have to be developed to make the most 
of the method when applied ro krge num¬ 
bers. All but the simplest machine? u$e the 
“ branching ” technique, wmdbt within the 
limits of the programme, takes each pupil 
through as many stops as he nOeds to arrive 
at the right solution, allowing tfc quickest 
to go by the most direct route. It is ex¬ 
tremely expensive to equip everyone in a 
class with a £250 machine (though hardly 
more so titan training a teacher). But soli¬ 
tary study sacrifices most of the advantages 
—of comparison, group stimulus—rgained 
from working in a class, apart from making 
it harder for the teacher to follow j&e pro¬ 
gress of individuals. Work is befog done at 
Sheffield University on developing a 
“group” machine, which will repeat any 
point missed by the majority whilst allow¬ 
ing the minority, to tkatnfac it Ip more 
detail. ,< 

The shortage of programmes is widely 
blamed for the slow adoption of the 
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m ec h a ni cal teacher. Manufacturers of 
m ac hine s are trying to get more publishers 
interested and researchers flee from pub¬ 
lishers eager 'to snatch new programmes 
before Any h$yc been properly evaluated. 
The difficulty is that it usually takes more 
than te ac hin g experience and the ability to 
write a textbook to produce a watertight 
programme—though some teachers success- 
nwwpte their own. Most .good ones are 
produced by teams including a psychologist 
nther than by individuals so that any pub¬ 
lisher contemplating entering the field really 
has to take on a large permanent addition 
to his waff. There is a strong and not 
altogether justified dislike of adapting 
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American programmes to English schools. 

One certain thing is that machines will 
make teaching harder, not easier. Once the 
genuine instructional element Iras been 
abstracted from a lesson, programmed on 
to a machine and absorbed by the learner, 
teachers should be left to contribute the real 
teaching—a very much more demanding 
thing. The teacher’s organisations would 
do well to say firmly, now, that the 
machines—far from putting their members 1 
jobs at risk—can make the profession a more 
pleasant and more stimulating one to work 
in. This may be the greatest progress in 
teaching since the invention of the black¬ 
board. 



Tell 

me, 

dogtor... 


T he smart thing to be these days is a 
sociologist—or it would be if socio¬ 
logists were paid more for their remarkably 
pleasurable work, consisting as it does of 


asking people unnerving questions one week 
in order to tell them the next, with a smug 
air of impartiality, shocking things about 
themselves. Of this 
satisfying professional 
prying some sociolo¬ 
gists seem to be grow¬ 
ing tired, just as some 
psychiatrists, over¬ 
whelmed by the accu¬ 
mulated woes of human 
beings, grew tired of 
their craft when that 
was the In profession. 

They have turned to 
dogs. 

An organisation of 
what might be called A 
applied sociology (in 



©fte economist 

AUGUST 1, 1863 


THE CROWN AND PUBLIC MORALS 


Few Englishmen will read with 
anything but sincere pleasure,—and 
perhaps some not quite unjustifiable 
national pride when they think of the 
different ’ example set in some other coun¬ 
tries,—the admirable letter of the Queen to 
the Mayor of Birmingham concerning the 
recent disgraceful sacrifice of a female 
Bkmdin in the people's Park. . . . The 
dearer it is, however, that this was just 
rath an occasion as warranted the Queen 
in herself affixing a social stigma to an 
exhibition degrading as well to the domestic 
morality as to the public manners of the 
day*—an intervention fo which the people 
of Birmingham laid themselves directly 
open when they asked the Queen’s presence 
to grace the opening of the Park,—the more 
we are struck by the wisdom which has 
hitherto kept the Queen, throughout her 
long reign, from any previous direct inrer- 
, fereace with the ordinary-development of 
our sodalcharacter. Probably no Sovereign 
ever exerted ■ a more salutary influence 
on national manners than the Queen, by 
the simplicity of her own life, and her 
sensible 1 choice Of the circle around her. 
But this influence could not have been 
exerted,—nay, would probably have been 
Wholly reversed ,-j-had there been any open 
assumption of the social dictatorship, of 
which, to a great extent*, she undoubtedly 


wields the powers. We cannot conceive 
anything that could injure the legitimate 
social power of the Throne more, than any 
attempt to circulate publicly the views of 
the Court upon controverted questions of 
social ethics, even though they should be 
the views of the vast majority of the people 
of these realms. • . . The true lesson 
that the Queen’s letter should teach to the 
Prince of wales is the infinite value of that 
rigid impartiality and reserve which now 
enable the Queen to exercise an influence 
of the most salutary kind without even 
exciting a single feeling of anxiety for the 
future m the Breasts of her subjects. . . . 

It is the nature of true social influence to 
weigh most when it is least self-conscious 
or proclaimed, and in the few cases where 
it can safely be proclaimed without danger, 
it is apt to appear needless and oflicious, 
and so directly to lose its authority. A 
moral enthusiast on the throne would be 
circumstanced, of course, very unfortun¬ 
ately ; for a Royal censor of manner would 
soon find that he would need something 
like despotic power to keep him thereat all. 
We are heartily grateful to the Queen for 
her recent letter, but we confess that we feel 
still more so for the constant and dignified 
reserve, of the value of which it needed r 
some such exceptional circumstance as this 
to remind us. 
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the commercial, not the academic, field) has 
recently favoured the presa with its report 
pn u a sifrvey of dogs (and their owners ” 
(readers sensitive to these things will notice 
the significant precedence in the title), in 
which it is disclosed, almost certainly for the 
first time, that the dog is pretty far from the 
widely held image of him as a shaggy or at 
least hairy animal whose simple nature is 
distinguished only by an ability to wag one 
end of himself while being loud, expensive 
or dangerous at the other. 

Over bred dogs, like the overbred people 
who often keep them, are no more suscep¬ 
tible to illness than other dogs, and can 
took forward to happy old ages. Mongrels 
are toughest; pedigree dogs as a group are 
youngest; dogs who go regularly to the 
vet. for a check-up tend to be more often 
sick than those who, in the sere and yellow 
of their teens, say the hell with it and con¬ 
tinue to chase cats and bite the heads off 
tulips, never thinking of their health. In¬ 
oculation is the In thing with dogs, and 
those in social classes ABCx are with it 
8o per cent (mongrels too busy with sur¬ 
vival to worry about status can produce only 
20 per cent—but what can one expect of 
DE dogs ?). 

A significant establishment is forming in 
the canine world, too: poodles are the men 
in the grey flannel suits, as it were, and are 
kept (“ owned ” sounds too illiberal, in the 
light of the survey) by no less than 9 per 
cent of dogged families. As' might have 
been expected, class cleaves to class as be¬ 
tween dogs and humans as much as between 
peers of the realm: only 23 per cent of 
mongrels live in human ABCi households 
(60 per cent of pure-bred dogs enjoy this 
sybaritic life); 53 per cent of the mongrel 
population (caninauon?) pigs it in the below 
par conditions of DE households, while 
only a third of canine Norman blood has 
so far come down in the world as to join 
them there. However, the balance of the 
classes is somewhat less unequal among 
dogs than among people: 43 per cent of 
dogs are pure and the same number are— 
er—working class. Only 14 per cent are 
actually passing themselves off as better 
than they are, “of recognisable breed” 
where they are really nothing better than 
mongrels. Social climbing, then, is a less 
common vice among dogs than among 
men. 

Nor may one look any longer for that 
wildness and irresponsibility which marked 
the ancestral dog: your modern animal (and 
there are 3.5 million of him in Britain, hold¬ 
ing 2.7 million licences to be dogs) prefers 
the middle-aged human, and looks most 
favourably on such indices of security as 
children and the posyssion of manual skills. 

At ^ this rate, what with direct appeals to 
them on their own cdly commercials, the 
social evolution of dogs will be as ready 
as ours to collapse when the revolution 
comes. 
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Growing Big Gracefully 


London 2000 

By Peter Hall. 

Faber. 220 pages. 55s. 

N ewspapers that have been shilling 
spines and heating indignation with 
the plight of the victims of London’s hous¬ 
ing shortage took small note, a couple of 
months back, when the sober Standing Con¬ 
ference on London Regional Planning pro¬ 
duced some bloodcurdling projections of 
future population, employment and trans¬ 
port trends in London and the home 
counties. This illustrates the human in¬ 
ability to feel as strongly about causes as 
about tangible effects that often blinkers 
even the planners whose job it is supposed 
to be, as executive prophets, to marry the 
two. Dr Hall’s book has the great merit 
of attempting, if sometimes clumsily, to 
assemble a workable model of London and 
its region forty years hence, in accordance 
with the demands he predicts for employ¬ 
ment, housing and transport. 

Dr Hall, who has some pretty authori¬ 
tarian remedies for epping with the knottiest 
physical problems oL transport . and , re¬ 
development, at the same time does not 
believe that the London region’s un¬ 
expectedly large growth in the past thirty- 
five years was $he result of ineffective 
restraints. On a broad economic basis he 
believes that planning can charnel but riot 
change the course of “ structural ” trends, 
and that no amount of discouraging legis¬ 
lation could have outweighed the over¬ 
whelming attractions of London and the 
south-east in recent years—or will be able 
to in the future. One need not go all the 
way, with the author on this line of argu¬ 
ment to accept that the south-east will con¬ 
tinue to get at least its fair share of pre¬ 
dicted population increases, which, as if 
to underline the urgency, have been revised 
still more steeply since the book was 
written ; that traffic will multiply very much 
faster still; and that as long as London 
remains the ,administrative and economic 
capital Qf the country, it will overflow with 
people who w^nt a say in government or. 
business, Dr .Hall takes too little account 
of the likely future development of business 
communications, for instai^cp, by television 
and computers, which may well make it 
much more desirable to reduce-headquarters 
staff and more possible to move right out¬ 
side the capital’s orbit. Bui he is so plainly 
right, even in the context of present-day 
congestion, to demand a city planned in 
relation to modern needs, and in unity with 


a surrounding area stretching virtually from 
the Cherwcll to the Channel, that it is 
scarcely relevant to find him unduly 
defeatist over certain forecasts. 

The tone of the booh, however^, is re* 
freshingly undcfcatist; having afcccptcd 
without tears the inevitability of London's 
growth, Dr Hall is determined to make the 
best of it. His London consists of a.series 
of zones, intersected by modern roads to 
bring traffic to the threshold of, but not 
into, the working and Jiving areas, extend* 
ing right across the seedy inner suburbs, 
and the sprawling outer ring and each con¬ 
taining the vitality and magnetism at 
present concentrated in the West End. A 
differential payroll tax and subsidies for 
moving businesses put of the very centre of 
the city are his chosen instruments for push¬ 
ing employment to these sectors. 

London, like a tree trunk, grows most 
rapidly in its outer rings. The depopula¬ 
tion of the centre is a well-known phenome¬ 
non. Dr Hall thinks the most important 
thing is to plan effectively for the first of 
these trends, without holding out much 
hope for reversing the second. He is right 
to recognise that, except for some of the 
thinly spread outer suburbs, there is rela¬ 
tively little that can be done to raise exist¬ 
ing housing densities in London, although 
a proper programme of comprehensive. re¬ 
development should produce a better 
balance of working and living space within 
the city. Nevertheless, on his estimates— 
and without mass enforced migration these 
are if- anything conservative—there will be 
one and a half million people and half a 
million more households in the London 
region by 1980 and another million and 
three-quarter people and half a million more 
households by aj), 2000. These will almost 
all have to be housed in tit? outer ring and 
—here Dr Hall is decidedly on the side of 
the angels—in adequate numbers ot new 
towns in the south-east. Bicester in Oxford¬ 
shire and Ham Street in Kent are among 
the most distant of 25 sites he suggests; 
ethers, like Ongar in Essex, should be ruled 
cut as being too near the metropolis. 

These new millions will, in Dr Hall’s 
motorwayed region, take a two-hour journey 
to work in London as easily as their early 
morning tea. Here his periscope imp the 
future becomes a little slanted ; because he 
has swept aside the possibility of really far- 
flung decentralisation of jobs rather too 
easily and at the same time is ready and 
apt with ideas for reorganising traffic,' it 
is a commuter society that he is most keen 
to set in motion. At the same time* his 


ideas on threading new traffic channels 
through central London as part and parcel 
of phased renewal of all but defined his¬ 
torically or architecturally valuable areas 
are the most worth reading. The achieve¬ 
ment of these idqas, hpwevgr* depends on 
a scries of legal and administrative changes 
which, in a book of this kind,canonIy be 
borrowed robes and patchwork at that. 
(Some are taken from the pamphlet *TGjic, 
Face of Britain," by the Socialist Cpritifian- 
tary group of which the author was a 
member.) Yet even the long sections of 
this book, listing standard statistics .and 
published solutions* are ft useft^ corn- 
pcndiijm of existing knowledge on which 
to build up pop’s own ideas, of the brave 
new London, even if they do not entirely 
correspond to Dr Hall's. For objective 
thinking rather tfian inspiration, this is a 
valuable book, iq % context where most 
people get no farther than an emotional 
response. 


An Economist's Tract 

The British Economy, 

By Roy Harrod, 

McGraw-Hill 240 pages. - 30s. 

“ Then you should say what you mem ” the 
Mad Halter wml 0% 

% ‘l do," Alice hastily replied , “ at least —1 
mean what 1 say—that is the saify thing, 
you know” i ( ' i 

“ Not the same thing a pit " said the Hatter* 

I T Is tempting to think that, had Dennis 
Robertson lived to pass judgment on 
Sir Roy Harrod’s latest book, that.is how 
he would have begun. For though the book 
purparts to be a general survey of the 
British economy during the postwar period 
(and is so commended to the American 
public in a foreword by Mr Seymour 
Harris) it is nothing of the sort; Sk.Roy 
makes only a perfunctory attempt to give a 
balanced picture of the economy and of 
the forces influencing it There is dis¬ 
proportionate concentration on monetary 
arrangements and policies ; the chapter on 
industry is short and superficial, and that, 
on labour little better; there is no real dis¬ 
cussion of such matters as taxation issues, 
the burden of defence costs on the economy, 
or of agricultural policy (Sir Jftoy still seems 
to think that the purpose of agricultural 
subsidies is to keep down food prices); no. 
reference at all to the significance of oil; 
while even the maintenance of full employ* 
raent is not referred to until the penultimate 
chapter and is then described as something 
which “economic forces within the free 
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enterprise economy have sufficed to main¬ 
tain automatically.” 

Dr Johnson said that if Richardson were 
read for the story 

your patience would be so much fretted that 

you would hang yourself. You must read him 

tor the sentiment, and consider the story as 

only giving occasion to the sentiment. 

So Sir Roy’s book must be read for the 
sentiment—that is, essentially as a charac¬ 
teristic piece of selective special pleading, 
another Oxford Tract for tne Times. As 
such it has its own interest, and at least the 
merit of being continuously provocative. 

As might be expected from Sir Roy, there 
are passages of acute and sophisticated eco¬ 
nomic analysis (particularly of the working 
of the monetary system). But, as might 
equally be expected, the main themes arc 
heroically over-simplified and are supported 
by a senes of recklessly brave judgments. 
Thus, in his survey of the past. Sir Roy 
regards the devaluation of 1949 as a disaster 
which had inflationary effects until i960: 
he urges, incidentally, that when exchange- 
rate adjustments are made, no regard should 
be had to the probable impact on the 
holders of the particular currency affected, 
although he does not discuss how an inter¬ 
national banking system can be operated on 
such a basis. The balance of payments diffi¬ 
culties in 1949, 1951, 1955, 1957 and 1961 
are all triumphantly shown to have been 
“ bogus.” In the fifties the fatal decision 
was taken to free imports of manufactured 
goods (described in one passage, with con¬ 
cise elegance, as “ junk ’*) and there is the 
judgment that the increase in such imports 
“ has been the sole cause of British troubles 
in the last few years.” The policy for the 
future must be to subordinate everything to 
securing economic growth at all costs, 
especially as it is envisaged that at any rate 
the short term costs could be largely put 
on other people, in the form of restrictions 
on British imports, the exercise of full draw¬ 
ing rights from the International Monetary 
Fund, support from the Paris Club, and a 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold. 

Sir Roy admits the reality of the short 
term difficulties and recognises both the 
desirability of an effective incomes policy 
and the complications in the way of achiev¬ 
ing one, although (again characteristically) 
he nowhere discusses the wider social and 
economic changes—in habits of thought and 
work, education, the treatment of declining 
industries—which will be necessary if eco¬ 
nomic growth is to be given priority over 
other considerations. But he would gamble 
everything on a policy of putting growth 
first whatever the immediate consequences 
(in military terms one is irresistibly re¬ 
minded of the French doctrine of the offen¬ 
sive before 1914)3 in the belief that the 
simultaneous expansion of all the elements 
in the economy would in fact dispose of all 
the short term difficulties within a short 
period of time, and that in particular a 
higher growth rate would, in fact, turn out 
to be coat-deffetionary. (In one of his 
bravest affirmations Sir Roy puts forward 
die thesis that demand inflation and cost 
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inflation are normally related inversely one 
to another, though admittedly he urges 
economists to do more work on this 
hypothesis.) 

In general this is an embarrassing book. 
Sir Roy’s gifts are so great and his heart is 
so obviously in the right place that the 
eccentricities of analysis and judgment are 
more painful to encounter. Even those who 
are most strongly opposed to the restric- 
fionist policies of recent years and most 
anxious to see Britain set on the road to 
achieve a better rate of economic growth 
must murmur to themselves non tali auxilio 
as they read through this particular tract. 

Too Much Fire? 

The Fire Next Time 
By James Baldwin. 

Michael Joseph . 112 pages. 13s. 6d. 

I T is a great thing to have a writer gifted 
enough to give foreigners and white 
Americans a vivid feeling of what it is like 
to be an American Negro intellectual in the 
nineteen-sixties. Friends of the Negro, 
from the President and Mr Robert Kennedy 
down, will find in this book a measure of the 
chasm which yawned at their feet so sud¬ 
denly this year—if, that is, they are not 
alienated from the start by its exaggerations 
and hostilities. Mr Baldwin is a poet and 
a prophet—he was not a boy preacher for 
nothing, no matter how far he has moved 
away from Christianity. He can stir the 
reader almost to tears by the vision 
of hard-working, self-respecting Negroes 
accepting humiliation to get white money 
for their schools. He can summon up 
the moral menace of Harlem’s hot sum¬ 
mer streets and stinking hall-ways with a 
stroke of his pen. And he is too intelligent 
to pretend, as the Black Muslims do, that 
the Negro has any future outside American 
society ; he knows that black and white have, 
together, to make a new nation. 

But how does it help to denigrate America 
as joyless and soulless? To condemn all 
whites out of hand and reserve particular 
ferocity for those who, in their blundering 
way, have tried to help the Negro? To 
indulge in wishful thinking such as that 
blacks are better than whites and do not 
want to imitate white people; to write 
psychological clap-trap about whites need¬ 
ing Negroes as a race on which they can 
project the burden of white fears and inade¬ 
quacies (particularly sexual inadequacies)? 
No one expects Mr Baldwin to be a statis¬ 
tician (though foreign readers might bear 
in mind that the average income of Negroes 
in the United States is higher than the 
average in any nod-white country and 
higher than that in Italy, for example). 
Too great a sense erf proportion would 
have spoiled this book. But with a little 
more Mr Baldwin might have done his race 
a greater service. That he is incapable 
of objectivity Is part of the price now being 
paid by a century of white callousness 
toward his race. 
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Spain *s Weak Joint 

The Revolt of the Catalans 
By J. H. Elliott. / 

Cambridge University Press . 639 pages. 

67s. 6d. 

he union of Castile and Aragon in 1469 
gave Spain merely a superficial unity. 
Since then Catalan restlessness has more 
than once revealed the weakness of the 
joints in the Structure of Spain. In the civil 
war of this century the socialist government 
in Madrid was weakened by Catalan particu¬ 
larism, often expressed in the ideology of 
anarchism. The War of the Spanish 
Succession was also a civil war, for 
Catalonia then supported the Habsburgs 
and Madrid the Bourbons. Mr Elliott, 
whose cool impartiality has been fortified 
by years of scholarship, has how ahalysed 
the first great revolt of Catalonia in ,1640, 
when constitutional sanction^ were invoked 
against what was considereaexploitation by 
Castile. The rumbles of discontent had long 
been heard, but the lightning struck when 
Madrid, faced by French invasion, tried to 
raise men and money from Catalonia. 
Resistance provoked a Castilian officer into 
likening the Catalans to the Dutch: “ only 
the preachers are missing to make them lose 
their faith along with their obedience,” he 
observed. 

The author’s account of the prolonged 
intransigence and ultimate rebellion of the 
Catalans is of great interest in itself, and it 
also bears on wider questions. For the Cata¬ 
lan rising is a test case for Professor Trevor- 
Roper’s thesis that the European revolts of 
this decade sprang from a common source: 
reaction against the waste of extravagant 
courts and the corruption of swollen 
bureaucracies. The “ country ” everywhere 
rose against the “ court,” and war merely 
exposed and accentuated, but did not cause, 
the structural weaknesses of government and 
society. Mr Elliott does not explicitly relate 
his findings to the controversy aroused by 
this explanation. He emphasises the bitter¬ 
ness of the Catalans, who had long been 
denied the succulent fruits of patronage 
enjoyed by Castile. When Madrid awoke 
to the danger it was too late, for, as Mr 
Elliott puts it, “ when the fruit was ripe it 
had been enjoyed exclusively by the Casti¬ 
lians. .. . Now that it had turned rotten, it 
was to be shared among them all.” But 
elsewhere he has argued that the policies of 
Olivarez which pressed so heavily on Cata¬ 
lonia can be explained by the high costs of 
war, not by the extravagance of the court. 

Indeed the author’s original intention had 
been to write a biography of Olivarez, the 
minister of Philip IV, who sought to uphold 
Habsburg hegemony in Europe and who 
faced instead widespread revolt and the 
disintegration of an empire. Lack of 
material forced Mr Elliott to modify his 
theme. But one of the many merits of his 
wotk is that while it is scrupulously fair to 
Catalan aspirations, it gives an admirable 
and sympathetic appreciation of Olivarez, 
the minister often written off a* a Don 
Quixote and condemned by earlier Catalan 
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historians as the man who deliberately pro¬ 
voked revolt in order to extinguish Catalan 
liberties. Mr Elliott points instead to the 
failure of communications between Madrid 
and Barcelona, and shows that institutions 
praised as the “ palladium of liberties ” were 
in reality run by racketeers. Olivarez 
wanted equal sacrifices, but he also recog¬ 
nised that there must be equal opportunities 
and benefits. Faced by the Catalan Courts, 
where procedure, as in the Polish Diet, 
ensured total impotence, he exclaimed “ the 
Devil take the Constitutions.'’ Absolute 
monarchy is a meaningless term for Spain, 
where government was hampered by built- 
in privilege and strength sapped by the 
leukaemia of corruption. 

Anyone interested in Spain or in the 
problems of seventeenth-century govern¬ 
ment will be stimulated by this book. Epic 
narrative is missing, but the analysis is lucid, 
the scholarship meticulous and the style 
lively. If Mr Elliott devotes much space 
to the wranglings over privileges it must be 
remembered that these were only too often 
the stuff of seventeenth century history. 

The Case Reversed 

Tragedy in Dedham: The Story of the 
Sacco-Vartzetti Case . 

By Francis Russell. 

Longmans. 488 pages. 42s. 

he Sacco-Vanzetti case arose from the 
murder of two guards of payrolls in 
South Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1921. It 
went through all the American procedural 
stages, for nearly seven years, after which 
the two accused were electrocuted. They 
were self-confessed, even vaunted, immi¬ 
grant Italian anarchists. As anarchists had 
thrown bombs about in America, and 
Europe, between 1890 and 1914, and as the 
Russian revolution had occurred as recently 
as 1917, the atmosphere in the courtrooms 
of Massachusetts in 1921 and afterwards 
was not exactly advantageous to the 
accused. Worse, the law in Massachusetts 
was such that the judge (Thayer) could 
descend to political rhetoric of the worst 
and most unjudicial order; the appeals 
court (the Supreme Court) was not per¬ 
mitted to reverse a decision of a court below, 
or order a retrial, unless the judge of first 
instance had erred in law or discretion ; and 
no matter what new evidence had been dis¬ 
covered, it was irrelevant to appeal and no 
ground for it. 

Into the fray and before the appeal court 
had decided (against the accused) leapt Pro¬ 
fessor, as he then was, Felix Frankfurter on 
their behalf with an article and a book. The 
public outcry transcended the bounds of 
“ these United States,” stimulated by the 
world’s communists and socialists, who had 
for the purpose dropped' all their mutual 
antipathies. The Governor of Massachu¬ 
setts was forced to appoint a most eminent 
committee of three wise men, including the 
President of Harvard, to decide whether 
justice had in fact been done according to 
the law (as it then stood) of the Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts. They concurred 
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with the appeal court: it had been done. 
Eventually and by accident, after the lapse 
of some thirty 4 ive years, Mr Russell, an 
historian and essayist, was intrigued by hav¬ 
ing to serve on a jury in the very courthouse 
in Dedham, Mass., in which the original 
trial had taken place. Patiently, with con¬ 
summate ability and impartiality—though 
he admits to some prejudgment in favour 
of Sacco and Vanzetti—he was led by deep¬ 
going inquiries to the conclusion that Sacco 
was probably guilty according to the evi¬ 
dence, and that Vanzetti was less probably 
guilty as accessory before and after the fact. 
The ways in which the author builds up 
his evidence, his obvious objectivity about 
the law and its servants, his judicious assess¬ 
ment of r 61 es and personalities, his impar¬ 
tial weighing of factors in prosecution, de¬ 
fence and public agitation—-aH of this, plus 
a limpid style and professional expertness 
in deploying the results of his research, 
make his book the definitive work on an 
international cause citibre. Its repercus¬ 
sions after nearly forty years have not died 
away. It is just as well for Americans, 
and humanity, that they have not; for other¬ 
wise this model of cool, balanced, historical 
inquiry would not have set the record as 
straight as' it now is. Mr Russell has pro¬ 
duced an exemplary work, dissolving emo¬ 
tion and dissipating rhetoric in the cause of 
clarity. Clarity is not theft yet; but this 
book acts as a foglight through mist. Every¬ 
one interested in political, mass emotional, 
historical causes should read it. It is a 
more valuable corrective in this age than 
it would have been thirty or forty years ago. 
Law and politics, everywhere, are more 
clouded by emotional mists than they were 
then. 

Two Cultures or None 

Culture and General Education: 

A Survey 

By Kenneth Richmond. 

Methuen. 184 pages. 21s. 

r Richmond has devised some tests of 
general culture, divided equally be¬ 
tween the arts and the sciences, and has 
tried them out on a series of sixth-formers, 
undergraduates, graduates and teachers. 
This book contains the rather depressing 
results, set out with more liveliness than 
clarity. The culture defined by the tests, 
on the arts side, is the product of academic 
education as we know it, with peripheral 
subjects cut out: it is contemporary but 
decidedly non-pop ; the arts tend to be fine, 
with drama and literature; history, econo¬ 
mics and politics are excluded from the test. 
On this rather narrow basis, the questions 
seem fair and sensible. 

Much of the book, inevitably, gives statis¬ 
tical evidence for the obvious: scientists do 
better on science, and arts men on arts; 
physics attract the most intelligent, and 
hence the best all-rounders, among the 
scientists; engineers and doctors, who are 
overwhelmed by their syllabus, are among 
the less generally cultured. But some of 
the minor results are unexpected, not least 
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the balanced culture, between science and 
the arts, of students of theology. The worst 
thing which emerges from the study is that, 
after a rapid progress in sixth form, very 
little widening of the mind, on average, is 
to be found during the years at the univer¬ 
sity. The Scottish educational system, 
where specialisation starts later, comes out 
poorly as a generator of culture compared 
with the English. The general level in 
science is higher than in arts, but it is not 
clear whether this is due to the nature of the 
test or to the trend of today’s interests. 

This elderly reviewer was struck by the 
low level of the results all round. Mr Rich¬ 
mond, as an educationist, is interested in the 
young ; but the book would have been more 
interesting if there had been more data 
about elder persons-—after all, education is 
directed towards their creation. Instinct 
tells one that, as the years go by, either one 
drops culture more or less completely or 
one tends to learn more and to fill in gaps. 
Two tables of results by schoolteachers of 
different ages seem to confirm this thought, 
but one cannot generalise on so small a 
sample. One hopes that Mr Richmond will 
pursue the study of adults, by age-groups, 
on a larger scale. If the trend suggested 
above is general, (me need worry less about 
dim results and patchiness in the early 
twenties. 

Charmed Circle 

From Marshall to Keynes: An Essay 
on the Monetary Theory of the 
Cambridge School 

By Eprime Eshag. 

Blackwell . 168 pages. 21s. 

he history of economic thought is 
regarded by some economists as one of 
the most reputable and scholarly branches 
of their subject, ignorance of which is tanta¬ 
mount to illiteracy. Other economists re¬ 
gard it as a waste of time, or even as a form 
of necrophilia, and despise those of their 
colleagues who spend their time picking 
over the bones of their ancestors. The truth 
seems to be that this division of attitudes is 
irreconcilable, as it is fundamentally based 
on differences in personality. Those who 
are fascinated by dogmengeschichte will 
continue to be fascinated, come what may. 

Dr Eshag has certainly chosen a neatly 
defined topic. He surveys Marshall’s work 
on money a good deal more clearly than 
Marshall ever did, relating it to the ideas of 
Marshall’s predecessors, and then shows 
what Pigou, Lavington, Robertson, Hawtry 
and Keynes made of it. This is, of course, 
very parochial, but for once this is no dis¬ 
advantage since (until recently at any rate) 
Cambridge economists have long been 
notorious for their disregard of non-Cam¬ 
bridge writers. Marshall himself was aa 
eclectic; it was his followers who were 
sublimely unaware of the work of their con¬ 
temporaries outside the charmed circle. This 
account of the development of monetary 
thought in Cambridge thus constitutes an 
elegant whole which will now be regarded 
as the standard work on the subject. 
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- .> 

Bovril Limited by The Standard 
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Pensions Superintendents throughout the country. 
And so, if need be, could you • *, 
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Profitsirotti 


Growth 


O F all Britain's major industries, the manufacture of 
‘ electrical equipment has suffered the sharpest swings 
of fortune in the last ten years. From being one of 
the brightest of the growth industries a deCade ago, it had 
its growth checked in the later 1950s and the profits of the 
big manufacturing groups began to fall. Only last year did 
a recovery begin, but the share prices of these companies are 
by now nearly twice what they were a year ago. Hopes that 
the second half of the 1960s will see this industry return to 
its growth status are’behind some of this buying, but short¬ 
term prospects for better profits that will at least allow divi¬ 
dends to be maintained may have encouraged the rest. 
The long-term prospects for sales at the heavy end of the 
industry are better than at any time in the last five years, 
since the electricity authorities realised that they had under¬ 
estimated the rate of growth in electricity demand and began 
to increase their orders for generating plant and distribution 
equipment last year. And if faster economic growth is really 
achieved, this industry should also gain from higher invest¬ 
ment in private industry and more spending on electrical 
durables by the public—its other two main groups of cus¬ 
tomers. 

Just how much, and on what, the electricity authorities 
will be spending for the rest of the sixties is still a little vague 
—especially where their intentions about investment in 
generating plant for installation after 1967 are concerned. 
But on last year’s figures, investment should rise from £363 
million in 1961 to £574 million in 1966 —with much of the 
increase taking place this year, when expenditure should 
exceed £ 500 million. Sir Ronald Edwards, chairman of 
the Electricity Council, has said that this figure will probably 
have to be increased in any case owing to the need to reinforce 
the distribution network, while the supply industry’s commit¬ 
ment to a 4 per cent rate of growth in the economy will mean 
spending another £250 million by 1967. The NEDC report 
suggested that annual investment would have to reach £690 
million by 1966 if 4 per cent growth was to be achieved. In 
1961-62, about a third of the spending of the electricity 
authorities went on generating plant, a third was spent by the 
Area Boards on local distribution and the rest was divided 
between civil engineering work on power stations, and on 
cables and transformers, for long-distance transmission. But a 
rather larger proportion may be spent on distribution in the 
future, for much of the risk of power cuts has come from the 
inadequacy of local transmission systems. 

Industrial investment and consumer spending determine 
die prosperity of the other departments of die industry. Signs 
that private capital expenditure may be picking up can be 


Will Britain** fastest-growing nation¬ 
alised industry generate better 
profits for the much less happy, 
electrical manufacturers? 

seen in the growth in orders booked by some electric motor 
makers, though in other electrical equipment for industry there 
is litde sign of a recovery in demand yet. Hopes are pinned 
on the Government’s commitment to 4 per cent growth, for 
electrical engineering reckons that it should expand faster than 
the economy as a whole.. And it is certainly doing better than 
the average this year, with its output running 8 per cent above 
the 1962 level by March. 


T he extraordinary diversity of this industry makes any 
attempt to generalise about the effects of national economic 
growth upon it a hazardous undertaking. Although gener¬ 
ating and distribution equipment seems to the outsider 
its basic product, sales to the public authorities and exports 
of such equipment form only about 24 per cent of its total 
sales—even though this part of the business accounts for 
nearly 40 per cent of the total for the three biggest companies. 
Associated Electrical Industries, English Electric and General 
Electric. But the pattern is in no way standard among these 
three: about 50 per cent of AEI’s sales are concerned with 
electricity supply, but the figure is only about 30 per cent 
for English Electric and 25 per cent for GEC. So the effects 
of higher spending on electricity generation and supply will 
vary even among these three firms, which with C A. Parsons 
share the construction of generating plant in Britain. 

In spite of the apparent predominance of AEI among 
suppliers to the electricity authorities, Parsons is biggest 
among the makers of generating sets. Of 2,308 500MW sets 
on order for the Central Electricity Generating Board, the 
size standardised for all new stations last year, twelve have 
been ordered from Parsons, eight from AEI, eight from 
English Electric and two from GEC, with orders for some 
more expected soon. Once one goes down the scale from the 
ancillarics like transformers, switchgear and cables that go 
into the distribution of electricity, one finds the bulk of die 
industry’s business lies in the supply of intermediate equip¬ 
ment to producers of other goods or the suppliers of services, 
before one reaches the goods like domestic appliances and 
lamps that are sold direct to the public. Electric motors and 
all the other equipment needed in factories, telephones and 
cables of all types, and electronics for commercial users, all 
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form much of the business for the big three companies' and 
their many smaller competitors. 

What is striking about this industry to the investor is the 
variation in profitability within it. Since the big com¬ 
panies are spread over most of the industry’s products, 
one might expect that their profitability would be roughly in 
line with that of the industry as a whole ; yet that of the big 
three has in recent years been far lower. In 1961, the last 
year for which the Board of Trade’s figures are available, 
the return on assets for the industry as a whole was 11.4 per 
cent, but that for AEI was 5.6 per con, for English .Electric 
6.7 per cent, and for GEC 6.0 pef Cent. That this is 1 the 
result of being involved in the heavy end of die industry, as 
the companies sometimes suggest, seems rather unlikely to 
be the whole explanation,, vvhen ope notes .Parsons’ ability to 
earn 9.3 per cent. Ahd, if one takes a specialist company like 
Brook Motors in a lighter field of electrical manufacture—it 
makes only electric motors—one finds that it can earn id per 
cent. Profitability improved in 1962 for the big three, for 
1961 seems to have been the nadir of their recession, but 
the industry as a whole was presumably doing better by last 
year, too. 

A more probable explanation of the variation in profitability 
may be the benefits to be gained from specialisation. Although 
it is a small company in comparison with the big three, Brook 
Motors is the biggest maker of electric motors in the country, 
and so gains economies of scale that arc not available to the 
departments of its larger competitors. The big firms like to 
believe that diversification of their electrical interests reduces 
their vulnerability to fluctuations in demand ; yet the experi¬ 
ence of the recession in the last few years suggests that it is 
the big, diversified companies that have suffered worst. One 
might suspect that their size means that they do few things 
well enough to be profitable, and that there are too many 
producers in each section of the industry. One group, GEC, 
has recently been going through several stages of reorganisa¬ 
tion to make its many divisions more independent yet more 
controllable,- twing in g in more elaborate separate accounting 
for each to make it easier to check their profitability. Extra¬ 
ordinary through it may seem, such procedure is a compara¬ 
tive novelty. In any industry' where control is lax, the 
management becomes inefficient; and if the industry and the 
companies arc traditionally inbred, the risk is greater. As an 
industry that has grown fast and is generally protected from 
foreign competition, electrical manufacture has had a fairly 
easy life since the depression of the 1930s: the probl* 
re-adjustment to a hard life now are the harder, but th. 
for change all the greater. 

, Up to a few years ago, these manufacturers used to be 
able to control competition for many of their products ; but 
since then price competition has reappeared in some sections 
of the industry as the result of anti-raobopoly legislation. This 
seems to be one reason for the industry’s, lower recent profit¬ 
ability. Traditionally, the most dynamic firms in this industry 
have been those that stayed outside the price rings and were 
able to build flourishing businesses by keeping their price 
below those of the ring (like Thom Electrical aod Brook). 
When a ring ended, its members generally cut their prices to 
those of the outsiders who find, in some cases, that they have 
become the price setters in a new system.of price leadership— 
though competition remains alive in some other sections. .In 



some cases, such asthe big transformers that are bought by-dje 
electricity authorities, prices We not facets, after <thd ring 
ended, perhaps, because there was uobddy outside it ana the 
traditions pf unanimity on prices make for acceptance of price 
leadership. But. for generating plant and switchgejur, the 
prjee agreements are still in force-^though thjy wilj probably 
be considered by the Restrictive Practices Court nexf year. 

For goods that are sold to one purchaser, the position of 
the supplier is an odd one—all the more when, as with 
generating plant, four suppliers are selling something with a 
five-year time-lag between order and completion. Price 
competition does not become impossible, however, nor need 
it be disastrous to the manufacturers—so long as they can 
estimate their costs accurately and do not succumb to the 
temptation to sell below cost when capacity is under-used. 
But estimating costs is more difficult than in most industries, 
especially when design is changing frequently—as it has been 
in the last few years, as the size of generating sets has risen 
from 60MW to 500MW without a pause at any one size for 
long enough to digest the lessons of the last step before going 
on to the next one. In the industry there is said to be now 
only one 200MW set working efficiently in Britain, and that 
is in Scodand. But the Board has already adopted 500MW 
as its standard size. 


M anufacturers are responsible for seeing that their plant 
works properly, so teething troubles are expensive for 
them. Taking a big step in design is therefore risky and the 
danger that new sets may run them into such troubles is one of 
the factors that may prevent their profiting from the higher 
spending ofthe Boaid. And, even if there are. ho teething 
troubles, there is. the possibility that they may find that they 
have miscalculated casts when they are working on a novel 
product. $0 the existence of a price agreement betweentbese 
manufacturers does not protect their margins.very effectively 
—-weakening the case for their' retention. At present, the 
main effect of. the agreement .is, to keep competition between 
die manufacturers t» design, something which causes the Board 
little concern when it is anxious to see rapid technical progress. 
If design wefe to become standardised, this massive customer 
might feel differently. The high Cost of research and develop¬ 
ment makes technical competition expensive, in any case, 
which may make it .rather surprising that four companies 
elect to stay in the business. Indeed, the number of firms 
making generating plant was increased only ten years ago with 
the addition Of English Electric; which has helped .to develop 
the present oyer-capacity in the industry; this company is 
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nov? extefadiag its facTOfyfdf gerieitrors, though the other 1 
mafihfcfcturers have so much Surplus capacity tKdtthe expected 
growth ih demand will not fill ft. Kit the niam cause" of 
oVer-capadty is’ the switch to bigger generators—cutting the 
number of sets needed by almbst a tenth reduces the factory 
space and machining capacity heeded to lhake them: So 
capacity for other equipment, such as transformers and switch* 
gear—where siich technical change has hot occtirred-^'s hot 
excessive. Indeed it'is already Wellfflled, and will probably 
have to be extended. T 

-An approximate doubling of sales, as installations rise from 
2,6ooMW this year to 5,oooMW in 1967, ’may not therefore 
mean a commensurate rise in profits. But the heavy end of 
the industry is the most highly capitalised, and thus the part 
that should-gain most from higher sales (Parsons bias £4 
assets a worker, AEI £1.6, GEG £1.4 and English Electric 
£1.2), although some of. the investment m heavy plant is 
work in progress and so varies with turnover. Higher output 
at the lighter .end would not make as much difference ro 
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margins as is sometimes suggested—so many products are 
not redly mass produced, and art still hbour-intensive. Only 
id sections such aif appliances is there mulch reduction in cest 
from higher output; and here over-capacity is so general and 
competition so fierce that there is lifde hope of big increases 
soon in sales or-profits. • ' 

Prospects for the electrical manufacturers are therefore 
still cloudy. For the industry as a whole, business should 
be better though profits may not Hae in proporoon^-foC there 
rday be more competition in geflCral, apart from the special 
problems of the heavy plant manufacturers. The three big 
companies have their own dHficulrieS: If f hey '’CouM 'htatch 
the profitability of the industry as a whole, thfeif CohdiriOn Slid 
invfcstoietitstartis wOuld be transformed,'et^n 'tt : diefif > vrfcre 
no-growth 1 in Safes. •' This is the challenge to tfiefr 'ttutnsg^ 
riients, ‘and it iS dnfhehghs that they appreciate ft thrt'fhe 
investor shoiild vahie theft sfiar&t FOr we'' ffatUre as the 
certain smaller; specialised finnS seemilkelyto' fCmairi thC 
most- efficient and’ profitable Section Of this industry. •' : 
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Development Contracts in Fashion 


It is easier to decide that the Govern¬ 
ment ought to help finance industrial 
innovation than to pick out the 
deserving projects 

E very recent report on the application of science to 
industry, from<vources as different as the Federation of 
British Industries; the industrial research associations 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and, 
last weekend, a rather more academic pamphlet from Political 
and Economic Planning,* has proposed the same panacea: 
the placing, by the Government, of more civil development 
contracts. This community of opinion suggests that the 
development contract is becoming an accepted tool of econo* 
mk planning, a means of encouraging the modernisation of 
industry and of stimulating investment in new technology. 
It might be timely to take a colder look at what it involves. 

A few weeks ago; the Federation, of British Industries 
succincdy listed several reasons why industry might not be 
able to undertake the exploitation of new discoveries without 
outside, i.e. governmental, help. These were the size and cost 
of some of the projects; the ten or twenty years that some of 
them may need to reach full commercial flower; the 
frankly speculative nature of some new ideas ; and finally, 
“ sheer complexity in an inter-disciplinary sense,” a far from 
negligible. stumbling block that may, for example, explain 
the reluctance of the mechanically-orientated machine tool 
industry to get tangled up with tlectronics and solid-state 
physics. Paraphrased, this might read as a combination of 
timidity, ignorance and short-sighted management, which 
sometimes it unquestionably is, but name-calling gets nowhere. 
The campaign of alternatively exhorting and abusing industry 
has net-proved very constructive; the situation calls for more 


* Government’s role in applying science to industry. PEI*.' 5s. 


positive spurs than the'mere ‘'education” of management, 
and this is where this civil development contract would appear 
to come in. 

The idea is not new. All weapons and all big civil aircraft, 
which are copybook examples of the FBI’s combination of 
high cost, long gestation, considerable risk and scientific com¬ 
plexity, are developed this way. The-Government pays the 
entire cost of developing weapons, but it only shares in the 
cost of developing civil aircraft and expects robe reimbursed 
out of sales. A sizeable expenditure on the development by 
the manufacturer is a condition of its getting any government 
aid at all; this is meant to provide some insurance against 
commercial flops, but unfortunately things do not always work 
out that way. But the system that produces not very successful 
aircraft such as the Vickers VC ro can also hit the bull’s eye 
with the British Aircraft Corporation’s One Eleven. 

This is the system that many people would like to see 
extended to other industries; but five years after the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research was given 
powers ro do this, it has placed only three such development 
contracts. Either there is not the demand for them in industry 
that the enthusiasts think, or the idea is easier to dream up 
in theory than it is to put into practice. There is no doubt 
that the practical difficulties are considerable. Industry, 
presented with a cast-iron, copperbottomed technical break¬ 
through will always find the money ro put it on the market,' 
otherwise this country would not be the manufacturing nation 
that it is. It is in border-line cases, where the technique 
might not work at all, or it seems doubtful if a big enough 
market can be developed to justify the investment, that 
industry turns to the Government ro share the- risks that its 
bankers will fiat ft can lie, and indeed it it being, argued 
that it would often be in the national interest to lake these risks 
and promote some developments tfaat.may hot pay their way, 
as the inevitable Cost of developing.'other innovations that 
will. But who is ro choose the projects ? 
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The theoretical difficulty at the back of all development 
contracts is that the choice is usually left to scientists who 
know very well what are the growing points of science, but 
who may not know what are the growing points of industry. 
The question to be asked about any scientific research pro¬ 
gramme is simple: “ Does it add to the fund of knowledge ? ” 
But a development contract is intended to produce something 
that will sell, and the correct test question here is “ Will it 
help stimulate economic growth ? ’ which is a much more 
difficult one to answer, particularly for a scientist whose 
knowledge of industry and industry’s needs is apt to be hazy 
even if he does work for the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

If development contracts are to become a common and 
potendally valuable feature of industrial life, much more 
attention will have to be paid to this aspect than anyone seems 
to have paid to it to date. The National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council is turning its mind to this problem, but it sounds 
on current evidence to be able to recognise technical break¬ 
through only after they have occurred and been accepted by 
industry, and not in the critical phase before they surface. 
The main criticism of the laboratories under Lord Hailsham’s 
control is that they stay much closer to science and to things 
that scientists happen to find exciting than they do to industry. 
Now that a deliberate attempt is to be made to steer industry’s 
advances in technique not only through development contracts 
to individual companies but also through grants for specific 
work to the industrial research associations joindy financed by 
DSIR and industry, the scientists who run these laboratories 
are probably not the right people to decide in which directions 
technique should be steered. In the case of machine tools, 
DSIR has set up a special committee of machine tool users ; 
but the mind boggles at the thought of a special users’ com¬ 
mittee for every industry qualifying for development contracts. 
The FBI recognised this danger when it suggested a 
steering board representing government, the universities 
and industry, which would {dace contracts from its own 
funds. But this ignores the basic difference between a 
civil and a military development which, as the PEP 
pamphlet very clearly recognises, is that the military 
contract is placed by the customer for something that fie 
urgently wants and which he intends to buy if it works. The 
civil development contract would be placed by the Govern¬ 
ment, with industry, for a product that they both hope a 
host of unnamed, unidentified buyers may like when they 
see it. But neither the Government nor the manufacturer 
can be sure that the buyers will. 

T o see how this works out in practice, look at the 13-year 
record of the National Research Development Corpora¬ 
tion. The NRDC, which is responsible to the Board of Trade, 
has more independence than DSIR. Within the limits of its 
borrowing powers of up to £10 million, NRDC invests at 
its own discretion, and without reference to any other govern¬ 
ment department, in what strikes its management as promising 
new ideas. It does so .through development contracts, but 
its terms are tough, which may explain why some of the most 
ardent supporters of the idea of more and better development 
contracts show little affection for NRDC. Its method (which, 
incidentally,, the Ministry of Aviation is attempting to intro¬ 
duce into its own civil aircraft contracts) is to agree with 


industry to invest a fixed sum in a new development, apd to 
refuse to budge from that, sum however passionate the. pleas 
that estimates, have gope awry. The contracts also include 
break clauses allowing NRDC to cancel its agreement, if the 
development work looks unpromising. This toughness is 
balanced, by a funnily touching soft spot for the scientific 
odd-ball, who needs the occasional £100 to keep an obscure 
but just remotely possibly revolutionary experiment going in 
some university backyard, or his own garden shed* Perhaps 
this does more for the “national good,” who knows, than 
many a sound and sensible industrial proposal; and occasion¬ 
ally it comes up with a Dracone or a Hovercraft. 


T his illustrates a dilemma that is not new to NRDC, and 
which is a feature of all development contracts: what 
do you do when you have made a technological break-through 
that nobody wants to buy ? The Hovercraft is plainly several 
years ahead of its market, how many years one can only guess. 
Several other developments have been successfully sponsored 
by NRDC because industry was not ready for them only to 
find that the market was not ready for them either. The 
corporation now suspects that if the Government is going to 
indulge 'in this kind of forced development, it must be pre¬ 
pared to develop the markets too, and NRDC is now in process 
of shifting the balance of its financial aid from the makers of 
Hovercraft to potential users. 

This is a new approach. It may not work, but it is an 
attempt to correct the imbalance that Government develop¬ 
ment contracts can create unless there is a market waiting 
and crying for the product being developed—which there 
never is outside the field of defence. But if NRDC has been 
at the game for so long, if its record of success ranges from 
computers (it virtually created the computer industry in 
Britain) to potato harvesters, why bring in DSIR ? This is 
a question that a journal can only ask but cannot answer. 
The suspicion, based on outside observation, is that DSIR 
was brought in to take up the projects that NRDC threw out. 
The Corporation has first refusal of any projects put up for 
Government aid, and it is an open secret that its talks on 
computer-controlled machine tools, for example, broke down 
over terms. NRDC’s brief is, after all, to make what it hopes 
are commercially successful investments—a brief that it is 
trying to get altered to give it more latitude. 

Whether it is satisfactory to have two organisations, under 
two separate political masters, both placing general-purpose 
(as distinct from aviation) development contracts in industry, 
is something that needs serious thought. They even function 
differently; DSIR has to get Treasury permission for each 
separate venture it backs, which can lead to three-year 
delays, while NRDC’s highly professional management acts 
od Its 6Wit both in receiving and in actively seeking out new 
ideas, and at times even sowing them itself. It merely reports 
annually on what it has done to the President of the Board 
of Trade, on the clear understanding that the . managers lose 
their jobs if they have done badly. % It sharpens judgment 
wonderfully to know’that you may answer for it with your 
head. This is the difference between the professional and 
the amateur, in a field .where most .Government scientists, 
however eminent, are amateurs. Is the placing of develop¬ 
ment contracts a job for amateurs ? 
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THE ECONOMY 


Encouragement at Mid-Year? 


R ecovery is ore.thing, a good upward 
trend quite another* However much 
the current economic indicators are raulkd 
over, the firpt phrase seems*apt but the 
second not. Treasury experts, having a 
shot at a 44 mid-year survey 1 ’ in the current 
Bulletin for Industry , believe that “ demand 
and activity were a little higher in the 
second quarter than they had been last 
autumn.*', This is little enough to crow 
about. The gross domestic product in the 
third quartet of last year was* if the official 
figuring is anything to go on, less than it 
had been in the previous quarter and less, 
slightly, than it had been way beck in the 
second quarter of 1961. Among other en¬ 
couraging signs singled out by the Treasury, 
the export figures seem firm enough but 
the trends seen of increasing demand for 
labour and decreasing unemployment are 
both, as discussed recently in these columns, 
open to question. The rise in the many 
times revised index of production between 
March and May looks reasonable enough: 
the index went up a point each month. But 
is there enough momentum not only to 
maintain this rate of increase throughout the 
year but to improve it by nearly a half ?— 
which is what would be needed to make this 
year’s total of industrial output 4 per cent 
more than last year’s, a rate of growth that 
the Common Market still envisages for 
itself, despite the bad winter. 

While die winter overshadows their latest 
figuring, the national income statisticians 
guess that “ if a rough allowance is made 
For the effects of, the weather in the firj>t 
quarter of this yea? there seem to be no 
signs of any fredi trend.” Mr Maudling’s 
budget reliefs, therefore, came to an econ¬ 
omy which really had got stuck, rain or 
shine. Just how njueh it bad got off. the 
course of the five-year growth plan is shown 
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in a chart on the next page. Surprisingly, 
government current spending is among the 
laggards ; there seems to have been virtaaity 
no incrcwcjD public consumption through¬ 
out the financial year ($62-63. to small 
par&—hut surely only i& small part^-^tfae 
explanation might be that firms doiiig 
government Work got paid more quickly 
during the credit squeeze from July 1.96k to 
the summer of 1962 than before or after. 

There arc also some surprises on the 
income side of the accounting for the first 
quarter. With only a small rise in prices 
from the previous quarter, the drop of 
nearly 2 per cent in the volume of gross 
domestic product implied a fill in the 
incomes total* Wages and salaries, how¬ 
ever, remained the same despite the bump 
in unemployment, is also did income from 
rent and self-employment. Welfare pay¬ 
ments also were unchanged, the larger un¬ 
employment and sickness benefits doing no 
mote than match the special release of 
postwar credits in the previous months. 
Personal income, in fact, Was not depressed. 
Moreover, surpluses of public corporations, 
helped by big fuel sales, increased sharply. 
All the drop, and more, therefore, seems to 
have been borne by company profits earned 
in the period; these, according to the 
estimates, slumped by 15 per cent to their 
lowest level for four years. This will seem 
a particularly disappointing figure to inves¬ 
tors since it comes m the same week as the 
Board of Trade’s announcement of a 3 per 
cent recovery in the profits of companies 
publishing rneir accounts in the second 
quarter of this year, accounts which can be 
taken to represent mainly the experience 
during the calendar year 1962. Falling 
sales and, as a result, involuntary stock- 
building, must have CUT tola tycl appreci¬ 
ably ip the first qUarrer ir the national in¬ 
coma calculations are right. Did the hojKU 
ing of labour do so too? 

More Cheerful Salesmen 

I t is difficult to know what weight to 
' attach to the business prognostications 
of the Institute of Marketing, one of the 
latest business organisations to venture into 
this field by publishing the result of polls 
of member companies: the answers that 
it summarised this week came from only 
107 companies, artd unless it is polling fewer 
than before, its response rate looks to be 
falling off badly. Nevertheless, the results 
of its questionnaire—which for what they 
arc worth confirm the indications of rising 
nrdefs for delivery in coming months-—do 


include one of two 'typetof question that 
the larger business drgaofotiqq^ and, par¬ 
ticularly. the new one tty is to be put 
together out of the Federation, of British 
Industries! the British Fmpbyers* Con¬ 
federation, and the National Association ot 
British ^u&ctOrers^ opght consider in¬ 
corporating. These questions produce indi¬ 
cations of the number of mamba' deliveries 
represented by orderbookein die Companies 
concerned, and the percentages .of their 
turnover going to export. One thlng that 
the . hew national industrial organisation 
ought tp be able 10 do-rip. consultation, 
which is already going, on, with common 
market statisticians—is to extend both the 
scope of these u konjunktur ” polls of busi¬ 
ness attitudes, and to publish mare of what 
businessmen exjpect, a$ Well is what has 
been happening, to them. They migbrwell 
seek the advice* too, of specialised Organisa¬ 
tions such as this marketing institute—and 
of the Purchasing Officers’ Association. 


STEEL PRICES 

Back from Basing Points 

B ut for General de Gaulle, the British 
steel industry would probably by now 
be operating a basing-pofe system for all 
kinds of steel, in line with the pricing 
system of the 'European Coal-Steel Com¬ 
munity. And but for Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins (spurred on by Stewarts and 
Lloyds), the industry might by now hate 
been using a basing-point system for billets 
and other semi-finished Steel, in spite of 
being excluded from the European Com¬ 
munities. 

The Iron and Steel Board soys in its 
annual report that last year, along with the 
producers, k became concerned about the 
rising volume of import* pf cheap semis 
from Commonwealth -soured, basically by 
WhifgfrsWis Canada. I( f.fpyed tbe 
British Iran audited Federation ft. intro¬ 
duce some practical scheme which wjjuld 
remove the attraction of cheap imports of 
semi-finished steel ” and suggested that one 

way would be to bring in i b t riof p oint 
system under which “ British prices WOUid, 
where necessary, be aligned OOWffWVdl to 
meet those at which import! were offer id.” 
Steelmakers in tbe federation, It adds, were 
at ifie time unwilling to commit itga Mbri 
to such a system ; ppd in the CVCOt IlTB> 
overbidding Stewarts and 
Whiteheads freedom to t 
steel it could find. 

Tbe board’s advice win StHedf prag¬ 
matic. In theory, producers .of ctiptl in 
Britain have always been gUtectly Me to 
cut their prices to meet whatever competi¬ 
tion is on offer. In practice, the board 
knows, steelmakers take the maximum 
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prices that the board sets as minimum 
prices too; individually and collectively, 
they shrink from price-cutting. The issue 
arose a't a time when everyone in the in¬ 
dustry, cheerfully or otherwise, was looking 
forward to a basing point system under 
which each steelworks would have quoted 
its own schedules of prices and would have 
been able to align them downwards only to 
meet specific oners from other producers 
at levels below its schedules. The ECSC 
rule generally protects customers against 
price discrimination, except by producers 
who have to meet price-cutting competi¬ 
tion. But in comparison with the gentle¬ 
men’s agreement of British steelmakers not 
to cut below scheduled prices at all, use of 
this system would have enabled British 
steelmakers to discriminate—by cutting 
prices simply to customers who had much 
lower quotations from abroad, without a 
general collapse in the billet price. 

—But Where to? 

ut for General de Gaulle, it is also only 
fair to note, the Iron and Steel Board’s 
powers to set maximum prices for British 
steel would by now probably have been 
abolished, and this week's annual report 
might have been something of a swansong. 
The year-long study of a basing-point pric¬ 
ing system—which would have meant the 
end of the board’s present power to set 
maximum prices, but about which the 
board manfully showed itself at least as 
enthusiastic and ready to experiment as 
most steelmakers—did serve the purpose of 
shaking up ideas about steel prices gen¬ 
erally, and compelling companies to face 
the possibility of setting their own prices. 
It also left the board thinking hard—in par¬ 
ticular, about the relevance of its own 
system to pricing in a soft market for steel. 

There are still steelmakers ready to argue 
that the maximum prices set by the board 
for certain products are too low, based as 
they are on costs and standard margins— 
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even at times when demand for those pro¬ 
ducts is extremely slack and mills, are 
operating far below capacity. But the bbard 
has also complaints from steel consumers— 
usually quieter, but of late, from ship¬ 
builders, uttered much more openly—that 
they cannot get steel in Britain as cheaply 
as their foreign competitors. (In a period 
where most national industries are trying 
to maintain their internal price levels, and 
inclined to dump abroad, the complaints 
are that British shipyards cannot buy 
British steel as cheaply as Scandinavian 
yards, for example, can buy it; and arc 
probably true, since Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries are outside the agreements not to dump 
that the main European steel producing 
nations are fixing up between themselves.) 
Even if steelmakers’ costs are rising, 
for example because the mills are working 
below capacity, for the board to raise prices 
according to its basic formulae would 
simply encourage more imports, and not 
only abnormally cheap imports “ since 
British steel prices are now broadly similar 
to those ruling in Continental steel-produc¬ 
ing countries.” 

“ In this difficult situation,” the annual 
report goes on, “it is tempting for the 
board to consider the removal altogether 
of statutory maximum prices; the board 
have given much thought to this possibility 
and will continue to keep it in mind. They 
have concluded however that at the present 
moment, when prices need some support, 
it would be wrong for them to take a step 
which would endanger the system of price 
stability to which all producers and most 
consumers attach importance.” 

BRITAIN’S RESERVES 

Just in Case 

A S expected Britain has renewed its 
, $I,ooo million stand-by arrangement 
with the International Monetary Fund for 
a further year, as from August 8th. In effect, 
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this increases Britain’s external reserves by 
more than one third—incase that on 
the face of it looks unnecessary with Britain’s 
balance of payments position now healthier 
than it has been for a long time. However 
this position could easily be undermined 
by a change in short-term capital flows 
arising from a temporary loss of confidence 
in sterling, or by a sudden rise in Britain’s 
import bill once expansion really gets 
under way. But even in these circumstances 
it is possible that the Treasury would not 
call on the stand-by ; it preferred to turn 
to the European central banks for $250 
million when sterling was under attack 
earlier in the year and this possibility has 
now been supplemented by the $500 mil¬ 
lion swap arrangement with the Federal 
Reserve. 

Whether or not the stand-by is used it is 
nonetheless an effective bolster to confi¬ 
dence in sterling and is cheap at the price. 
The IMF charges BritaifT a commitment 
fee of i of one per cent on the amount of 
the stand-by over and above Britain's gold 
tranche—in effect about $500 million. In 
other words the privilege of being able to 
draw $1,000 million from the fund at a 
moment's notice costs Britain £450,000 
a year. Should Britain decide to use the 
stand-by, then this payment would be de¬ 
ducted from the interest cost of the drawing. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 

Enter, Pursued by a Bear 

I T is a year and a half since Mr Kearton, 
leading Courtaulds* battle against the 
Imperial Chemical Industries takeover bid, 
said that the palmy, profitable days ot 
nylon were over. The moribund fibre soon 
showed signs of life: in March this year 
British Nylon Spinners, jointly owned by 
Courtaulds and ICI, said that it would soon 
be increasing its spinning capacity by a half, 
and ICI that its polymer plant would be 
enlarged to keep up. Last week the Ccla- 
nesc Corporation of America came into the 
picture. It will collaborate with ICI and 
BNS in a company. Fiber Industries, to 
make and spin nylon 66 in the USA. The 
Courtaulds bear was already showing signs 
of an uncomfortable duality in its nature 
when it was growling last year about making 
the nylon 6 raw material, caprolactam. 
This week it has thrown off its disguise 
and, bullishly, has charged off in pursuit of 
ICI. A £7 million plant is to be built at 
the Lemoyne works in Alabama of Cour¬ 
taulds (North America) to spin 20 million 
lb a year of nylon 6. 

Safes of nylon in the USA amounted to 
500 Bullion lb a year in 1962, of which more 
than three-quarters is nylon 66, made by 
Dupont and Cherostrand. It is a harder 
fibne than nylon 64tfhich has, however, won 
wider acceptance on the Continent. In 
Britain, the dominance of BNS has secured 
the market for 66. Sales have been boosted 
by increased use of the fibre in knitwear and 
carpets. In America the increase in the 
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Milhall 

A4 



—international desks and filing cabinets 

Internationa! paper sizes started in Europe. Now more and 
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more British offices are adopting them - some architects 
actually throw out incoming print that doesn't Conform 
to A4. With this in mind, Harvey present Milhall A4 steel 
desks and filing cabinets - specially designed for A4 
(11 i"x8i") and derived sizes. Milhall A4 furniture is 
robustly engineered from strong, silent steel. It features 
trim good looks, moderate price and long useful life. See 
it at the Design Centre, or let our leaflet No. 5 (printed 
A4, of course) tell you more. 
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market has been as lively, more than 11 per 
edit a year for the last tbrefc year^ anfl has 
been helped by fh^groWft In the tyre 
market,' Jtardly yet off the ground in 
Britain^ The new arrivals will add 60 mil¬ 
lion lb Between them to American capacity, 
but the relative sizes of 66 and 6 sales will 
probably .make Courtaulds’ job a more diffi¬ 
cult one than that of Fiber Industries. 

Moreover, this is Cbqrtaulds’ first com¬ 
mercial step into a new field. BNS's spin¬ 
ning know-how will not be available to 
Courtaulds which ins, however, been mak¬ 
ing nylon 6 fibre on a pilot plant scale since 
1957. Presumably if Courtaulds had gone 
ahead with its plan to make caprolactam in 
Britain, it would have considered spinning 
the fibre in competition with BNS. That it 
will do this in the USA will not, therefore, 
be a dreadful shock to IQ. But Celanese, 
holding 62} per cent of Fiber Industries, 
must wonder why its partner cannot use its 
40 per cent holding in Courtaulds to better 
effect. The fact; that Courtaulds, through 
BNS, owns 6i per cent of Fiber Industries 
may be an added irritation. 


TELEVISION 


Lead or Follow ? 

T he first signs of impending change in 
the Independent Television Authority 
is the signature of .Lord Hill of Luton on 
the. is>62-£» *nnual report published this 
week and tnp'rtiuctant admission that the 
Television Bill " will bring about significant 
changes in the operations Of the Authority 
and its programme companies.” But what¬ 
ever new functions the Bill loads on to the 
ITA, the most important change needs to 
be a change in outlook. It is impossible 
to read dime annual reports, year after year, 
without realising that the TTA visualised 
itself—whatever Pariioment may have 
engineers providing a trans¬ 
service, whose responsibilities for 
the programmes put out on those trans¬ 
mitter were really no more than an exteo- 
sien of dw^ndonlaidosi the Post Office 
to see, so far mIt was humanly possible, that 
nothing obscene was sent out through the 
mail. Least of ail did it seek to warn or 
guide programme contractors about possible 
developments la the television business. 

It could be mgued that contractors the 
site of Grenada or Associated Rediffusion 
hardly need such advice, but the ITA now 
ha# IJ different programme contractors ex- 
eluding Independent Television News, and 
soow of the smaller ones have had a sticky 
ti** TO* Current report refers, proudly, 
to dfe wa£ tbtt die tiny Channel Television 
group h| Jersey and Guernsey has managed 
to get on the air where the potential audi¬ 
ence Is no more than no,ooo, and sadly 
to the troubles of the (tor company to start 
services, Wales (West and North) Television 
which na%s potential, and largely bi-lingual 
audience of more than 1 million, of which 
all but 300,000 can already get other com¬ 
mercial stations. But it has done little or 
nothing, now or in the past, to spell out in 
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its annual reports the hazards facing small 
television comjahnies that are not invariably 
financed by giants. Wales (West and North) 
Television nasi 900 local shareholders; 
“ almost all the capital was found in the 
Principality among people concerned to 
ensure that this new medium was used as 
far as practicable to assist in the preserva¬ 
tion of the language and distinctive culture 
of Wales.* 4 Did rtie ITA warn them how 
expensive this commendable target might be 
to achieve? Has it warned this or any other 
small contractor of the likely impact on 
their audiences, and so their revenue, of a 
second BBC service? This is what the ITA 
might properly be expected to discuss in its 
annual reports: it is, after all the most 
important thing to happen to commercial 
television since the business started. But 
the ITA doesn’t. 


POLIO VACCINE 

Giving it Away 

S ome of the risks of drug production were 
underlined by an announcement from 
the Treasury that it was giving permission 
to the Ministry of Health to, make a gift 
of nearly £60,000 worth of Salk polio vac¬ 
cine from stock, capable of treating 250,000 
children with the required two injections, 
to fifteen small countries ranging front 
Granada to Gibraltar, because this “is 
unlikely to be used in Great Britain before 
its shelf life expires.” The Ministry’s stocks, 
which will not be exhausted by the gift, 
built up last year, when permission was 
given to doctors in January to prescribe die 
Sabin oral polio vaccine as well as the Salk- 
type that can only be given by injection. 
The Ministry kept up its orders for the 
latter because it could not guess what the 
reaction would be to the oral vaccine. In 
the event doctors have ceased almost com¬ 
pletely to prescribe any vaccination by 
injection, and Salk vaccine is for practical 
purposes obsolete, along with the plant that 

made it. 

The entrance fee that Glaxo, Burroughs 
Wellcome and later Pfizer paid in terms of 
research and capital investment to break 
into the polio vaccine market is of the order 
of £2$0,000 apiece, and at peak production 
it is doubtful whether even the biggest of 
them was selling more than £600,000 worth 
of vaccine for injection a year. They must 
now find another use for this plant. Glaxo 
still produces some Salk vaccine as one of 
the four ingredients in its four-in-onc vac¬ 
cine (the other three are diphtheria, tetanus 
and whooping cough); the development of 
measles vaccines may provide employment 
for some of the other companies 4 plants. 
But these are not much better than stop¬ 
gaps ; only the company accountants know 
whether the Salk production plants were 
written down boldly enough in the early 
days, and the research costs written off fast 
enough, for the balance sheet to show a 
profit or a loss on Salk-type vaccine pro¬ 
duction. ' 
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Will CunarS Take It? 

W hen Sir John Brqtklebank told 
Cunard shareholders last Friday that 
he was prepared to take a loan to pay for 
the Q4, under the government’s general 
scheme to aid the shipping industry instead 
of the special loan the company had applied 
for, he left a degree of uncertainty on the 
chances that the ship would Actually be built 
by staking a claim to better term than 
other shipowners get. Mr Marples increased 
this uncertainty last Wednesday when he 
went out of his way to say mat CJunard 
would have to apply for a loan oft equal 
terms with other ampown^s. The jpvern- 
ment had fulfilled its elector^ objuration 
by offering a loan in i$6* $ when Cunard 
refused it, the ohligati^h Wasended. Sir 
John had told shareholders that the ^com¬ 
pany believed tbit jbe fifooo ton Q4 Would 
be profitable : the advahjoea in design that 
she would incorporate would allow her to 
carry as many passengers as the present 
80,000 ton Queens for half the fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

But Sir' John was worried about the effect 
on the economics of the project from an 
increase in the interest rate payable on the 
loan from the 4 per cent asked for to the 
4} pec cent charged by the government. 
^Any appreciable increase in the interest 
rate could have such a serious effect on the 
trading results as to make the proposition 
unattractive,” He felt that “ some better 
terms as to s interest and ^ repayment are 
justified than are accorded* to, say, a small 
cargo liner.” Now Mr Marples has made 
it clear that the days of privilege for Cunard 
are over, the next step is again with the 
company. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 

BSI Bows Out 

T he British Standards Institution has 
cut itself free, with decently disguised 
relief, from the business of consumer pro¬ 
tection and complaints, a duty that was 
never easy to reconcile with its prime 
responsibility to promote standards In 
industry* Up to 1955, “ Standards 44 to the 
BSI was a synonym for standardisation of 
such simple things as screw threads, or bath 
sizes, or chemical composition, relatively 
uncontroversial units of measurement 
agreed on by members of an industry 
collectively for their mutual convenience. 

But in January, 1955, when the BSI set 
up its Consumer Advisory Council, the 
word acquired a host of new and embarrass¬ 
ing meanings. “Standards” became 
standards of quality, of fair trading and of 
business ethics. % The Consumer Advisory 
Council started testing consumer goods, 
launched its magazine, “ Shopper’s Guide,” 
began to deal with shopper’s complaints. 
Last year Shopper's Guide and its testing 
service was sold, and ceased publication 
this year. Last week, the Consumer 
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Advisory Council ms wound up and its 
complaints service—which was, at tiptt*, 
very effecdve-^will be taken over, in 
theory, by the Citizens Advice Bureau. 

The BSI does not emerge with much 
credit from the eight years' experiment, 
its heart never seemed to be in the job. 
Admittedly, it had a miserably small 
budget, but Consumer’s Association started 
the testing magazine “Which" with,no 
budget at all and turned it into a resounding 
success. The BSI was not cut out to be a 
ferocious crusader, nor did it ever acquire 
the aptitude of that other trade organisation, 
the Retail Trading Standards Association, 
for shaking a manufacturer by one hand 
while punching him on the nose with the 
other. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 

Old Mask: New Face 

C ompetition is a good flag to wave at 
annual meetings. To assert one’s 
devotion to it implies all the most business¬ 
like virtues: aggressive selling, efficient 
manufacture and complete fearlessness. All 


thing wrong with Britain today is that 
* m*ny people prefer restrictive practices to 
the pressures of competition." Given the 
freely competitive economy which presum¬ 
ably Mr Lazell is thirsting for, wages and 
prices would be settled by the interplay of 
supply and demand. 

This is not a recent preoccupation. Two 
years ago he was defending heavy advertis¬ 
ing as evidence of fierce competition, when 
“ a few efficient companies are battling for 
supremacy.” And the year before he advo¬ 
cated joining the common market as a move 
towards freer competition. Although the 
tune hasn't changed Beechams has. In the 
last year it has dropped a policy of rigid 
retail price maintenance that led to several 
court cases. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Manufacturers' deliveries of television 
receivers to the home market in May were 
33 per cent higher than a year before 
at io8,ooo. Deliveries of radio receivers 
were nine per cent higher, while those of 
radiograms rose 91 per cent. 


r 

'* ' C./. 

1. Th* Terms pf Trade 


A further rise in the value of imported 
sugar was the chief cause of the one 
per cent increase in- the total Import 
price index in June. Higher sugar 
prices also; Contributed to the rise of 
one half per cent In export prices. 
The terms of trfide, remained un¬ 
changed at 80 (1954** 100). 



Everybody’s Leasing It 


r pHE leasing of industrial equipment is 
*■* still a comparatively small-time busi¬ 
ness in Britain, but it is growing rapidly 
and an increasing,number of companies 
are deciding that it'has a profitable future. 
Virtually all the major hire purchase com¬ 
panies are now doing industrial leasing, 
and a number have established separate 
companies for this purpose. In July 
United Dominions Trust, Morgan Gren¬ 
fell, Royal Exchange Assurance and 
Leasco, a Swiss subsidiary of the Ameri¬ 
can Leaseway Corporation, formed United 
Leasing. This week Equipment Leasing, 
now nearly two years old and a subsidiary 
of Hambros Bank, joined six European 
banks to form Interlease S.A. in Luxem¬ 
burg. There is no German bank in this 
group, but for some time now Mercantile 
Leasing, the first British company in this 
field and a subsidiary of Mercantile 
Credit, has had a tie-up with Deutsche 
Leasing, a company which is part backed 
by the ubiquitous Herr Rudolf Mtine- 
mann. 

Industrial leasing is an import from the 
United States; Mercantile Leasing was 
founded in June, i960, with the assistance 
of the United States Leasing Corporation, 
Equipment Leasing called on the help of 
Lease Plan International of New York, 
and United Leasing will be looking to 
Leaseway of Cleveland, Ohio, for tech¬ 
nical assistance. In the United States 
the annual turnover in industrial leasing 
was $10 million in 1952, $400 million in 
i960, and is expected to reach about 


$1,000 million by 1965. Britain has no 
comparable figures, but guesses by the 
leasing companies put the amount of 
equipment now on lease in Britain at 
about £25 to £30 million and the current 
annual turnover at something approach¬ 
ing £15 million. This, however, is 
simply the leasing done by finance com¬ 
panies and excludes all the traditional 
renting of equipment by manufacturers 
such as shoemaking machinery and in¬ 
ternal telephone systems, and more 
recently computers. The sum outstand¬ 
ing on industrial hire purchase is now 
around £55 million. The biggest com¬ 
pany in the field, doing perhaps 45 per 
cent of the business, is Mercantile Leas¬ 
ing. The next two, in order of size, are 
probably Astley Leasing, the subsidiary 
of Astley Industrial Trust, and Hambros’ 
Equipment Leasing. 

Leasing is in effect an alternative to 
industrial hire purchase as a means of 
acquiring the use of capital equipment 
without tying up working, capital that 
could be more usefully used elsewhere. 
The industrialist who wishes to know 
which is the cheaper will probably have 
to turn to his tax accountant for advice. 
The bulk of leasing agreements cover an 
initial period of five years, during which 
time the lessor looks to cover his outlay 
and make his profit, and the rent over this 
period is usually about 2 per cent per 
month on the cost of the equipment. The 
lessee therefore pays roughly 120 per cent 
of the cost of the machinery in that five- 


year period. However, the monthly, 
rentals are a business expense and as such 
tax deductible, which means a tax saving 
of 10s. 9d. for each pound of rental pay¬ 
ments, The capital allowances ,on the 
equipment go to the leasing company. 

Hire-purchase payments are not busi¬ 
ness expenses, and only die interest 
charge in the hire purchase price is allow¬ 
able against tax. However, in this Case 
the .hirer receives the investment allow¬ 
ance of 30 per dent, the initial allow¬ 
ance of 10 per cent, and the annual 
allowances of 15, 20 or 25 per cent (the 
level depending on the life span of the 
equipment). Assuming an animal allow¬ 
ance of 15 per cent and a five-year hire 
purchase contract the hirer can write oft 
roughly 90 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment by the end of that five-year 
period, again at 10s. 9d. in the pound. 
On this basis leasing looks fractionally 
cheaper, but from then oh the hirer 
acquires an asset as owner of the equip¬ 
ment, and goes on drawing his annual 
allowances, whereas the lessee Continues 
to pay a nominal rent of around a half 
of one per cent per annum on the Cost 
of jhe equipment. At least one leasing 
company has countered this apparent dis¬ 
advantage by offering to sell the equip¬ 
ment to the lessee after the initial leasing 
period has expired. Obviously, in this 
case there is the chance of an untested 
capital gain for the lessee if he can then 
resell the equipment at a profit. However,. 
the danger is that the Jfiland Revenue 
may eventually decide that such a 
manoeuvre is really .hire purchase dressed 
up as leasing. ;; ' * 
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THE ECONOMIES 

“Descriptive Planning” in Brussels? 


N o particular concessions to Dr Erhard’s 
dislike of planning appear in the 
proposals that were presented by M. 
Robert Marjolin to the European Economic 
Commission this week regarding long-term 
economic forecasts and policies. M. Mar- 
jolin’s proposals seemed hardly changed 
from those put forward in the relevant 
chapter of the Commission’s “ action pro¬ 
gramme for the second stage ” of the com¬ 
munity’s development last year ; in discus¬ 
sions this week and next it is expected that 
the whole Commission will agree to these 
proposals, and put them forward to the 
common market’s Council of Ministers. 

The medium-range “ programmation ” 
that the commission is proposing—over 
four or five year periods, like those of 
France’s Commissariat au Plan or Britain’s 
Ned—would involve two parallel forms of 
projection : 

A group of independent experts would 
prepare economic forecasts, on the basis 
of the economic policies now in force, 
for the year 1970. These would indicate 
the ittfeptimum development possible and 
desirable that u would be compatible 
with monetary stability”; 

COFFEE 


Using these forecasts, a high level com¬ 
mittee from officials of the Six govern¬ 
ments and the Commission itself would 
prepare a medium-range economic pro¬ 
gramme. This would riot be an 
authoritarian plan, but would orirtutfilv 
serve as M a description of the economic 
policy which the states and the com¬ 
munity institutions would undertake to 

apply” 

The first one would be for the period 
1966-1970. (This is one difference from 
last year’s programme, which suggested 
that the procedure could begin with 
1964-68.) 

This week M. Marjolin emphasised that 
it would not be necessary to develop any 
new economic instruments to implement 
such a medium-run policy either in the 
Commission or at national level; each of 
the states had suitable official institutions, 
while the Commission’s powers are in prin¬ 
ciple very wide indeed, During the months 
since the idea of “ programmation ” 
shocked Dr Erhard, it may be noted, his 
own Ministry of Economics has initiated 
an annual Economic Survey. Dangerous 
ideas seem contagious. 


International Blend 


T he international coffee conference, 
meeting for the first time in London 
this week, has the job of making the new 
agreement work. This agreement, drawn up 
in New York fast summer, is an attempt to 
stabilise the world coffee market by bring¬ 
ing together the. producers and their 
customers: the first m order to establish 
quotas so that the market is not flooded 
with surplus production, and the second to 
help make me quota system water- (or 
rather coffee-) tight. A quota system has 
been in operation for four years (for the first 
three unaa an earlier agreement) and has to 
some, extern su c ceeded m holding the price. 

But witbout the co-operation of the consum¬ 
ing countries there is no war of prevadng 
non-signstory .producers tram wickedly 
exceeding it. One of die main topics dis¬ 
cussed at the conference will be how far the 
consumers, are prepared to put teeth into 
die agreement by controlling imports. In 
future, if tire conference agrees to it, all 
shipments will.be acmnnmed by a certifi¬ 
cate of origin, which will enable the per¬ 
manent staff of the coffee council to check 
levels of exports. The next step would be 
up to the customer countries. All eyes are 


turned towards America where Congress 
is presently considering legislation to enable 
them to control imports. If America, drink¬ 
ing more dart-half of the world’s coffee, 
leads the way, the others arc more likely to 
follow. 

But why should they ? In nasty economic 
terms, there is no more efficient way of 
dealing with surpluses than allowing them 
to force down prices to a level that dis¬ 
courages production. This has happened 
in the past and given rise to a characteristic 
boom-slump cycle in coffee prices, fluctua¬ 
tions that cause distress in countries whore 
coffee provides the main source of foreign 
exchange. Worse, politically, it causes in¬ 
stability and ' die most dependent coffee 
countries are in South, America, the USA 
cannot afford to stand idly by. This gives 
the Americana and the Brazilians, the largest 
producer with a quota of 18 million bags 
out pf 45.fi million, more in common than 
one would have thought, and indeed die 
agreement has taken a shape largely directed 
by America. 

Thus, with good reason to believe that 
their customers intend to do more than just 
bow ritually towards honouring the agree¬ 


ment, die producers can concentrate their 
attention elsewhere. Quotas are not; expected 
to give serious trouble, they were fixed 
after massive discussions last year, and die 
African crop is not of a size to spur them 
into demanding a larger share. But the 
South Americans intend to raise the ques¬ 
tions of tariffs and internal taxes jbs Europe, 
and the favoured ,porition of former African 
colonies, now associate members of the com¬ 
mon market. Last summer die Brazilians 
walked out of the conference because of 
this. They have not done as much this 
year: the only subject discussed {officially) 
so far has been the election of the confer¬ 
ence’s chairman over wffich, as is customary 
on these occasions, nobody agrees. 

SUPER SON 1 CS 

Three for Six 

C ontinental airlines ranks in terms of 
size some way below the top half- 
dozen domestic airlines in the United States 
but Robert Six* its president, is something 
of a trend setter: his order for three super¬ 
sonic Anglo-French Concordes will be 
sourly regarded by his bigger competitors 
as one more episode m a maverick career. 
It is difficult to predict how they will react. 
The domestic giants have* recognised from 
the start that it one bought Concordes for 
the trans-continental trunk routes, they all 
must buy—some. Their intense reluctance 
to do this is based partly on objections to 
some of the Concorde’s engineering details, 
but they might in time reconcile themselves 
to these if they did not fear that the aircraft 
would have to be scrapped within a short 
period because later, taster American de¬ 
signs would have rendered it obsolete and 
uncompetitive. 

Continental, however, does not fly across 
the American continent, but only from the 
West coast as far east as Chicago, so that 
whether the giants now need to buy Con¬ 
cordes or not is far from clear-cut To 
establish itself indisputably in the American 
domestic market, which is the biggest air- 
* craft market in the world, the Concorde 
needs an order from a giant like American, 
United—or TWA—-prfailing that from an 
airline like Delta or Branin which, both 
have far-ranging, virtually trans-continentil 
networks. None of those are the kind of 
airlines that would allow themselves to be 
rushed, but they cannot be happy about 
Continental’s move. 

NIGERIA 

Oil and Water 

T he placing in London at 99J of the 
£4! million of 6 per cent Nigerian 
Forts Authority sterling loan stock 1980-83 







4 classical features tellus-whether a scotch is iperel y good or really great - its liofce, its taste, its character and 
its colour. Hard to define though the character of whisky jnay be, it is no abstract thing. The best scotch' 
must* be at least welhbehaved and pleasantly smooth-although there was ever more than this to really 
great whisky. There must be bi g and cheerful thi n gs about great scotch, good, clean things and a quiet, well- 
contained item-a. strength and a softness too. All this and more is true of Grant’s Standfast-it is a scotch 

* “ ^ “* ^ STAND YOURSELF A STANDFAST 


come to the perfect understanding. 
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ha9 been something; of a success; dealings 
opened at a premium of i on Thursday, 
The Nigerians should be wdl okased With 
themselves. The loan is the first made in 
London by a subordinate authority of a 
less developed Conmtonweahh country on 
the lines first set out by the 1958 Montreal 
Conference. The proceeds of the loan are 
to be used to drage • deep water channel 
into Port Boo^y-Kiownstream from Port 
Harcourt— that rill iHowShell-BP to get 
33,000 ton ocean gomg^tankert alongside its 
oil storage installations. Shell-BP Nigeria 
will deposit wkh the London paying agents 
sufficient funds to cover loan interest and 
sinking fund payments and these monies 
will be offset against the company’s harbour 
dues. The two parent companies of Shell- 
BP Nigeria have guaranteed the perform¬ 
ance of their subsidiary in this respect and 
the whole loan has been guaranteed by the 
Federal Government of Nigeria. It took 
Shell-BP twenty-five years and nearly £100 
million to prove the Niger Delta as an oil 
producing area. However, the future is now 
considerably brighter; production of oil in 
1962 was 3.4 million tons and is expected 
to reach 5 million tons by 1965. For Shell- 
BP the break-even point in Nigeria is likely 
to be the late 1960s, when total cumulative 
expenditure of £200 million is expected 
to be balanced by income. 

SWEDEN 

Atomic Extravagances 

Stockholm 

W hen Mooter anaes some 9,000 
famffies living m Farsta, the new 
attdtite town to the south of Stockholm, 
MW indulge in the costliest heat ever 
devised by Swedish nun, kept warm by 
nuclear Union. Agesta, Scandinavia's first 
commercial atomic plant, has now gone 
critical. It ia an umuual type of pres- 
•uriaed water reactor using heavy water and 
designed to supply 10 MW of electricity 
and 55 MW of district beating. It has cost 
£13.5 million, or £aij per KW, which is 
‘ e by anyone's standards, plus £2$ 
for tea years of preliminary 


MOTOR FUEL TAX 


Whenever motor fuel taxes 
erf high, it encourages the 
ifr# of, diesel engines—which 
have lower running costs, 
though initially the vehicle 
coats rather more. In Britain, 
the taxes are fairly high, but 
actual for both kinds of fuel: 
In aome Continental coun- 
tries, governments load the 
balance even more towards 
dfeie! lorries by taxing their 
niaf leas, than petrol. 
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Hie Swedish atomic authority* dw acate- 
finanbed'AB Atomenergi, takes jpridf hi 
having developed a fiew type'of 1 
using 18 tons «uranium owde as fud td4 
60 tons of heavy water (worth £2 
even at give-away prices), as both the 
moderator and the heat transfer medium; 
uranium and heavy water, are available 
locally, although not necessarily as cheaply 
as elsewhere. The reactor and its auxiliary 
plant are sunk in rock and enclosed in iron 
oft concrete; the entire, fantastic subter¬ 
ranean structure measuring 180 x 56 x 130 
feet is lined with 4-mm seed plates welded 
with such precision as to be nearly gas-tight. 

Steam is fed to the small, 10 MW tur¬ 
bine, the remaining 55 MW of heat is taken 
from the heat exchangers to condensers con¬ 
nected by pipeline to a district heating plane 
two miles distant The water arrives at a 
temperature of 75-120*0., depending 00 
the load, and the sub-station serves 9,000 
apartments through an independent loop. 

The cost of supplying district heating in 
this fashion has been given officially at 10 
ore per kWh, but some critics think this 
figure should be doubled. A conventional 
district heating plant of the same capacity 
is one-twentieth the price to build, and 
deliversi heat at 1.5-2.0 ore per kWh, at 
present oil prices. Making every allowance 
far the fact that Agesta is built on an un- 
economically small pilot scale, these costs 
still seem discouragingly high. The 200 
MW power station whose construction will 
start an Marriken in the autumn uses a 
very different, simpler reactor design, in 
which the heavy water will itself be turned 
to steam for the turbine. An experimental 
reactor of this kind has been developed in 
Norwayrwith OECD help: but the results 
appear ao discouraging in terms of cost that 
Swedem might be advised to have second 
thoughts about the Marriken design. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


TWA’s Kite 

M X CHARLES tillinghast, ex-lawyer, 
ex-director of the Bendix Corpor¬ 
ation and now bead of Trans World 
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/awsJfiMte' MDC # Mlipetition 

or 

_ ifi cutting fjwit'. other’s throats 
dguld be btftcr spent in |ettiftg pa$sengers. 
Thisisnot justaquie^ the 

rumbustious competition ia which other 
American operators appear to revel. To a 
newcomer from a soberer industry, the 
present trend of traffic seems wilfully 
wasteful of resources. Inside the United 
States, where air feres are substantially 
lower than outside and where the .market 
has become increasingly inelastic, airlines 
have discovered that traffic gravitates to the 
operator With the most frequent service. 
On trunk routes like New York-Los 
Angeles, American Airlines now puts on 
six non-stop daily services and scoops more 
than ife share of the traffic from TWA and 
United sriiich have only four non-stop Eights 
daily apiece. Neither the volume of the 
traffic nor the huge size of the aircraft 
requires 14 daily services, but Mr Tilling- 
hast’s pleas that the three giants should 
voluntarily cut their flights has been 
laughed out of court by the other two, 
neither of which has TWA’s problem of 
financing the fleets needed to sustain this 
tremendous number of flights. (There is 
no question of the services not paying.) 

Mr Tillinghast’s attempts at voluntary 
rationing of international flights looks like 
being equally unsuccessful. Merger talks 
with Pan American having broken down 
(largely through the dramatic improvement 
in TWA’s financial fortunes under his 
direction), Mr Tillinghast h as n ow sug¬ 
gested that Pan American and TWA should 
stop duplicating each other’s services to the 
same foreign cities and instead share out 
the routes that they now operate in 
common. Pan American has turned this 
suggestion down, but it would be quite 
wrong to think that it did so out of devotion 
to the principle of competition. Pan Ameri¬ 
can is a specially strong believer in the 
principle of one chosen instrument to 
represent American aviation abroad, but 
only so long as that chosen instrument is 
Pan American. This is the only material 
difference between Mr Trippe’s and Mr 
TiUinghast’s view of the market. It is one 
that no foreign airline can affor d to ignore. 
In effect at least, what TWA is saying 
openly, Pan American is saying privately; 
and much of the advice emanating from it 
to place restrictions on foreign airlines 
flying into the United States is falling on 
willing ears. 


RUSSIAN TRADE 

Persilsky Washes Whiter 

R ussia is not,^ne would have thought, 
the most promising field for advertis¬ 
ing. One would be right. But there is room 
for the spread of information about foreign 
products by this means. Or so Mr Vasilyev, 
head of Russia’s export and import publica- 
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tions, says and, listening to him this week, 
it was almost possible to believe this hqgty 
rationalisation of the advertiser’s guilt. 
Although all buying is channeled through 
state organisations, they must, he says, be 
guided by the advice of the people who will 
use the goods.. If these people are given 
information in their technical journals about 
British goods they will ask for them and 
Anglo-Russian trade could be significantly 
increased. Other countries such as France^ 
Italy, Japbn and particularly West Germany 
are far more "advanced” in this than the 
British. 

A manufacturer wishing to advertise in 
Russia will only he charged the cost of 
putting the advertisement in* He can adver¬ 
tise anything he likes, from the most con¬ 
sumable goods to the most capital. How* 
ever, he might be advised not to bother if 
Vneshtorgizdat (Mr Vasilyev’s organisation) 
saw little chance of getting any orders—if, 
for example, the item advertised were 
already made in Russia. Mr Vasilyev quoted 
the example of Herischel which was 
“ advised ” not to advertise their steel rails 
and other fabricated steel goods. They 
would also advise on the suitability of the 
copy. 

Mr Vasilyev almost encouraged the 
idea of advertising consumer goods. He 
suggested that shoes, stockings—anything 
for women—frozen foods and even re¬ 
frigerators could usefully be advertised. 
Was he being completely candid ? Much 
of the sterling that is earned by Russian 
exports to Britain goes elsewhere in the 
sterling area to pay for raw materials such 
as wool and rubber. Of British exports to 
Russia more than 90 v pcr cent are of 
capital goods and of the rest a large part 
is made up of footwear and specialised 
woollen textiles. Capital goods are not 
bought on impulse: it took Simon-Carvcs 
six years to land a £20 million contract 
for chemical plant, and then only be¬ 
cause of a change on official policy. Manu¬ 
facturers might be better advised to spend 
their advertising money on a translation 
of Mr Khrushchev’s annual speech to the 
Central Committee. 
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The Conferences atid President Kennedy 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 


D isclosures that the North Atlantic 
liner conferences have been charging 
different ratal for similar commodities 
carried the same distance, higher rates for 
east-bound trips and fawer rates for west¬ 
bound, would appear to confirm all otoe 
believes about the general iniquity of 
conferences. But the position needs to be 
examined a little more closely before such 
a conclusion can be drawn. 

First, one needs to ask when are com¬ 
modities similar ? If they are literally 
identical, the answer is easiy. But there is 
something logically unacceptable in the 
notion df identical commodities being 
carried back and forth across the 
Atlantic; if they are, the sooner the 
situation is changed perhaps the better. 
Similarity: i& more difficult; is a gas stove 
similar to an electric stove ? In tact, most 
conferences say that they are not and 
charge different rates for each. Differ¬ 
ences in rates could therefore arise simply 
through nomenclature. 

It might, moreover, be quite logical for 
the freight rate from Antwerp to New 
York to differ from that of New York to 
London for absolutely identical articles, 
because of the differences in port efficien¬ 
cies. Cargo handling charges comprise 
between a quarter and a third of the total 
costs of an Atlantic voyage by a fully 
laden cargo liner, so that relatively small 
differences in port efficiencies or in rates 
for dock labour between Antwerp and 
London would produce noticeable differ¬ 
ences in freight rates, again without any 
discrimination. But one assumes that the 
Federal Maritime Commission has done 
its homework properly, and that these are 
not the kind of differences that it is 
complaining about. 

If the conferences are behaving 
logically, they will be charging lower 
west-bound rates because demand for the 
goods carried is responsive to the small 
change in price that higher rates would 
involve. Prices of British and European 
goods in America have to bear both 
freight charges and tariffs, and the higher 
tariffs are, the lower must freight rates be 
if the goods are to compete in America 
with home products. But if a con¬ 
ference is faced with the need to cover 
its costs, yet an inability to do so on the 
basis of charging west-bound freight to 
cover full costs because the demand for 
shipping space is responsive to rate 
changes, then it may have no alternative 
but to go out of business or to discrimi¬ 
nate. If so, raising west-bound rates 
would improve America’s balance of pay¬ 
ments by reducing imports, but at the 
expense of reducing the shipping capacity 
to carry American exports to Europe. 
And this gap would have to be filled* by 
American ships, to the joy of American 
shipping lines, but to the detriment of the 


American taxpayer who would have t^ 
pay an increased subsidy bill. 1 

If one continues to assume that liner 
conferences behave rationally, the higher 
east-bound rates may arise because the 
demand; for American goods in Europe is 
relatively unresponsive io, prid3 Thu$> 
liners arc able,to recover op the eastward 
trip the costs that they cannot, coyer westr. 
ward. If high cast-^und, rates,,were 
be reduced, American exports w^tfidnot 
be helped much hut the reMtyue of 
American liners On the same tOhte 
fall and subsidies would need to rise 1 . > 

The third, valid reason for objecting j 
the difference-—that American Knees duffer k 
from itcomi^titiYiSlyrrwouM apptytinlyif 
American ships were more heayily reprer 
seated in the westbound, than in tfye. 
east-bound trade, litis is true of many „ 
trades between Europe and America but f 
not, as it happens, of die trades between ' 
America and Britain, Italy, Norway and 
Spain. These three countries, together, 
take about 16 per cent of United States 
exports and supply 4 per cent of its 
imports; the remainder of Europe is 
much more important, so that American 
shipping would benefit from a raising of 
west-bound rates and lose rather less by a 
lowering of east-bound rates. 

Without a detailed analysis of the 
commodities carried and the import tariffs 
levied on all goods moving either way, it 
is impossible to guess how rationally the 
Atlantic conferences behave in practice. 
But one’s first impression is that, because - 
of the level of tariffs and the type of goods 
carried, the pattern of responsiveness to 
demand may well be such as to support 
an analysis such as the above. 

If the Americans were to concentrate 
attention on the levels of rates in relation 
to the demand situation of the goods 
carried, they would have a good chance of 
producing a more logical rate structure 
than exists at present. If, however, they 
simply argue that the differences in rates 
are discriminatory and hence wicked by 
definition, they will only succeed in 
making life difficult for liner owners 
without necessarily achieving any of their 
own valid aims. 

Moreover, if the American government 
should succeed in forcing equality on the 
two sets of freight rates, it must not be 
surprised if European governments be¬ 
come more reluctant to grant tariff cuts 
on American goods and press more 
strongly for tariff cuts in America. 
Freight rates are only one part of the 
whole cost of international trade and a full 
investigation should consider tidl the 
issues involved. Shipping conferences are 
monopolistic organisations with many 
objectionable features; but it would still 
be a great pity if a campaign against them 
develops on irrelevant issues* 
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Anti-Monopolists in Spain 


Madrid 

pain’s Minister of Commerce, Senor Ullastres, has laid 
unexpected stress on his Restrictive Trade Practices Act that 
has just become law: it was, he said in the Cortes, the piece 
of legislation of which he was proudest, and “ the best instrument 
he could hand over to the nation with which to fight the battle 
of hard competition under increasingly free trade conditions and 
with shrinking tariff protection.” Senor Ullastres had lost no 
time. It was in October, 1962, that he was entrusted with the task, 
and he carried the bill through the Cortes eight months later. 

The new law in itself contains no surprises. It has, as 
its preamble frankly admits, been carefully compiled in accord* 
ance with foreign patterns: the British Act of 1956, the German 
Wettbewerbsbeschraenkungsgesetz , the relevant articles of the 
Treaty of Rome, the Charter of Havana, ECOSOC, and ECSC, 
have all been consulted. There was a strong current of opinion in 
Spain in favour of administrative procedure because the judicial 
procedure was considered too closely linked to the Anglo-Saxon 
legal system, so different from Spanish law. In the event, an inter¬ 
mediate solution was found: the Special Court set up under the 
Act will have to decide whether or not any agreement or practice 
was to be considered as against the public interest. If no settle¬ 
ment is reached with the firm concerned, normal courts take over 
but, apart from their procedure, part of the fine for any infringe¬ 
ment will be fixed by the Restrictive Practices Court and part 
by the government. The law creates a register for inquiry and 
control and its registrar will act as intermediary between the Court 
and the firm. 

But some special aspects of the new law make it advisable to 


reserve judgment on its efficacy until some time has passed. First 
of all, it has been made quite clear from the outset that it does 
not apply to state monopolies such as, for example, CAMPSA 
for mineral oil products, or Tabacalera for tobacco; and it is 
anybody’s'guess how it will be applied to the state enterprises 
owned by the INI organisation. Moreover, the law is being intro¬ 
duced into a country where over 90 per cent of all firms have fewer 
than five employees and where even the tax reform six years ago 
offered special incentives for industrial concentration. Some people 
may also see a certain contradiction between this new law and the 
Act on Minimum Requirements for Industries, which sets very 
high minimum levels for entrepreneurs who wish to set up indus¬ 
tries without applying for authorisation. 

Probably the most important handicap for the efficient appli¬ 
cation of the new law may turn out to be the notorious leniency 
of Spanish authorities towards economic offenders, obviously part 
of a certain lack of business tradition. Evecu during the past two 
months, Senor Ullastres has come up against a staggering example 
of restrictive trade practices in the olive oil business. Some traders 
and producers managed statistically to hide away some 30,000 tons 
of olive oil, which pushed up prices to alarming heights. The 
Minister himself denounced this manoeuvre on television. But 
there are powerful forces behind the scenes, and after a certain 
embarrassed silence it was hinted semi-officially that none of those 
responsible would be fined. The fate of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act will largely depend on the determination of th$ gov¬ 
ernment to have its orders respected by all, including the numerous 
vested interests involved. 


Stagnation in Finland 


Helsinki 

inland’s boom of 1959-61 began to peter out last year; this 
year it is slowing into stagnation. The country’s gross 
national product is expected to rise no more than one or two 
per cent this year; that compares with 3 per cent last year and 
an average of 7 per cent for the three years before. Private 
investment -is expected to be lower this year than last; nor is 
personal consumption expected to rise significantly. Although the 
government has budgeted to increase public investment and its 
own current spending will rise, these will do little more than 
offset the slackening in growth in the private sector. The main 
reason for this falling away is to be found in the export diffi¬ 
culties of the timber-processing industry. Although there now 
seems to be some promise of improvement in this field, much 
capacity is idle and the recovery is expected to be unusually slow. 
Some improvement is reported in the export outlook for sulphate, 
pulp, kraftpaper and a number of other wood-based products, but 
total exports are not expected to increase this year by more than 
1 per cent. At the same time, the country’s engineering works and 
shipbuilding yards are facing some decline with costs increasing 
and fewer neW orders. Unemployment in 1963 is expected to reach 
an average of 2 per cent, up from around 1 per cent in the past 
few years. 

The slowdown in business activity is naturally reflected in a 
slower increase in government revenue, whereas appropriations, 
for example to counter unemployment, are going up. At the 
moment the Treasury has a cash deficit which amounts to 7 per 
cent of the .expenditures originally budgeted for 1963. 
The government’s “balancing programme” puts little hope in 
borrowing abroad; the Treasury is already feverishly exploiting 
the domestic money market to sell the bonds it has budgeted for, 


and is issuing special short-term “ emergency bonds ” for sale to 
the public at rather exaggerated rates of interest. 

The government’s balancing programme implies raised mail 
charges and rail freight and passenger rates, higher prices for 
alcohol (a State monopoly), more tax on tobacco and a planned 
but not yet effective forced “ loan ” from private taxpayers. The 
Plan also calls for a turnover tax reform to be effected from the 
beginning of 1964. This would put a 10 per cent tax on all 
goods whereas the current arrangement taxes some commodities 
at rates of up to 25 per cent and leaves others tax-free. Two 
of the political groups represented in the cabinet oppose a tax 
on a number of the present tax-free necessities : the issue has 
been referred to a committee, but may well prove a critical test 
of the coalition cabinet later this year. The government’s balanc¬ 
ing measures are likely to increase the already considerable pressure 
on prices. The cost of living index rose by 6 per cent in 1962 
and is expected to go up by the same amount again this year. 

A deficit in trade and invisible account transactions has per¬ 
sisted for the past three years, lasting longer than the internal boom 
that it accompanied. Last year’s deficit on current account 
amounted to an all-time high of about £30 million, corresponding 
to 6 per cent of the year’s imports of goods and services. In 1963, 
the deficit is expected to be rather smaller, with little changes in 
exports and some reductions in imports. Despite failure to balance 
the external account during several successive years the foreign 
exchange reserves have not so far been greatly reduced. However, 
the narrow margin in foreign exchange reserves will probably for 
the time being keep credit policy very tight and private investment 
at a relatively low level. Few people in Finland expect any general 
recovery before 1964. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Looking East 

China's millions join . the strains 
Waft them . ait to India's plains 

T hus couplet fifom a missionary hymn 
took on a more sinister pmoing agatb 
this week and ira impact was. felt m the 
stock market As in November when fight¬ 
ing broke out on the India-Gbina border 
tea shares suffered most with falls of up to 
3& but tayThursday’s dose many shares bad 
recouped at least half their falls. * Oil shares 
too fell back with Burmah Oil to. the fore 
reflecting its large Indian interests and par* 
ticularly its oilfields in Assam, not a (toy's 
inarch from the border., On Monday the 
shares dropped to 6is, recovering to 62s. 6& 
by Thursday which was still 3s. 3d, down 
on the week. It is intriguing to think what 
influence the new Chinese rumblings would 
have had on the bid battle that might have 
developed but for the withdrawal by BP and 
Shell of their bid. Elsewhere in the market 
nerves and the fact that the holiday season 
is now in fyll swing led to a general drift 
in prices. Equities helped by excellent 
results from such companies as Thom, 
Hoover and Great Universal Stores, boosted 
The Economist-Ex td , indicator to a new 
peak of 373.2 an Friday. %By Tuesday how¬ 
ever it showed a fall of four points, but 
helped by Mr Maudling’s optimism 011 the 
trend of the economy (backed up, nor sur¬ 
prisingly, by the latest Treasury papers) and 
a firmer Wall Street it had recovered 
slightly to 370.5 at Thursday’s close. Gilt- 
edged too were looking firmer again. 

New issues continue to be a feature of 
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4 66 

12.706 
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30 

.. 
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| 500 

| Shares 

Yield 

% 

Contois 
[ Yield 

Od. 

Index 

105-81 

4 43 

5 42 

313*6 

105 09 

4 46 

5*45 

31-3*4 

104-92 

4 47 

5 45 

312 0 

105-21 

4-46 

5 42 

312-9 

105*26 

; 4 45 

5*43 

312*7 

-- — J 

- 
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FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

( 1935 - 100 ) 

Yield 
% 

4 98 

501 

5 04 

502 
5 02 


Low. 279 6 
(January 281 


the market and the Midland Bank's motiihfy 
iiiut of n 6* issue statistics shows that 
aMiost £6fi million of new money was raised 
m rh^ London market m July, the largest 
monthly figure since Jtihe of last year. 

The most significant happening in the 
new iteut field is the completion of under¬ 
writing by a high-poWeied banking eon* 
sortlum headed by Westminster Bank for the 
issue of £5 ipillion sterling loan to the 
Japanese government, Priced art 96, this will 
carry a 6% coupon and be redeOtriable in 
1983-99. Apart from the Norwegian loan 
in *95* (which was specifically designed to 
pay tot ships constructed in British ship¬ 
yards) this is the' first genuine sterling 
foreign loan to be made in London since the 
War. But it would be unwise to- interpret 
the Treasury consent to this issue to mean 
that thia is necessarily a forerunner ro other 
foreign issues, for most Of the funds will be 
used to repay the maturing 1899 sterling 
bonds, which holders will be able to offer 
in subscribing for the new issue. 


WELLMAN SMITH 

Shocks 

L ast February Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering in partnership with Davy 
Ashmore secured a £28 million contract for 
the supply of plant to a new steelworks at 
Skopje. With the dty now is ruins follow¬ 
ing the earthquake a fall in the price of the 
shares would hardly have been surprising 
on Monday. But this news went hand in 
hand with an unexpected fall of a third m 
pre-tax profits to £1,163,000 and a cut in 
the dividend from 25% to 22\% and the 
shares were rocked with a fall erf 5s. io±d. 
to 19s. ijd. A part of this loss had been 
recouped by Thursday when the shares 
stood at 20s. to yield 5.6%. The shares 
had been helped by tbe news that the steel¬ 
works, about 5 mDes away from the centre 
of Skopje remained undamaged, and that 
Wellman Smith hoped to carry through this 
contract as planned. 

The results, however, came as a rude 
blow to shareholders and those who had 
tipped Wellman Smith as a likely recovery 
stock and a company that as a supplier of 
plant to the steel and ether industries stood 
to gain from the increased capital invest¬ 
ment allowances. In September last year 
the chairman. Sir Peter Roberts, reported 
that the order book exceeded £13 million, 
and while not overlooking the continued 
pressure on margins he believed that the 
group could look to the future with confi¬ 
dence. In April he announced that the 
order book stood at over £1% million, which 
hardly seemed to suggest tnat for the first 
time in ten years profits would fall—and 


sharply at that A qlnt to die setback may 
tie found in die fact that ov<jr half the orders 
are fpfexpc^ *iere marrifls are bring Cbtt- 
tinuotofy trimmed and the directors atari* 
bote lifeunpleasant shock to the " increas¬ 
ingly compJrifavo conditio*# eticouhtemd 
during the year.” It Is ipftyd^jrno sudk 
Indication was given when theInterim divi¬ 
dend was declared late ip Januacy. ^most 
ten months through, the. groupV flqappal 
year. Oearty. the hew,managing direJ(|r 
w. $. HIndson, who yum brought in,‘to 
the grpup from Indian SteeJ^orki <$q- 
strucfjqn (where he was rospohrible'for co¬ 
ordinating the construction <rf\ttie t Oufgapur 
steelworks) is having a tough baptisnun Bis 
new post. Jf 

* 

STEWARTS A LLOYDS 

Another Re-Rotler 
Captured 

F rustrated earlier this year In its 
attempt to acquire Whitehead Ron as 
a tied re^oller for its steel tidiets, Stewarts 
and Lloyds is now buying Wolverhampton 
and Bircbley RolHng Mis from Thos. W. 
Ward. Stewarts' sbareholdcrt may blench 
at the price they ate paying—millfcm 
in cash, equivalent to 13 years* purchase of 
Wolverhampton's average pre-tax p rofit s 
over the past five years. But, then, as the 
Whitehead bid battle showed, the steel 
industry tends to abandon normal yard¬ 
sticks when it comes to btiymg tied 
outlets—and, in this case, Wolvtrtmmpton, 
though only just over half the capacity of 
Whitehead, should keep Stewarts' present 
billet-making plant on an economic, inte¬ 
grated basis. When Stewarts' own expan¬ 
sion progra mm e is completed* it may want 
to buy a further re-roller. 

Wain! shareholders—whose hopes may 
have risen as ill-informed bid rumours took 
their shares up from 58s. four weeks ago 
to 68s. j,ust before the announcement (they 
are now 60s.)—are to receive part of the 
money as a 5s. a share, tax-free distribu¬ 
tion. Although profits for the remaining 
five-sixths of their business in the year just 
ended have been “appreciably less 1 * than 
in 1961-62, their dividend is being held at 
134%. The question is how effectively 
Ward (which has a habit of sitting on 
cash) wiH employ the undistributed £4.1 
million from Stewarts, which on the last 
balance-sheet figures will bring total liquid 
assets up to £5.5 million or 21$. a ward 
share. Control or a crane-manufacturer has 
already been acquired and, of Course, there 
is always rhe outstanding 48% of fast¬ 
growing Ketton Portland Cement that 
Ward does not already own* which would 
cost £2} million at present market prices. 
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GRA TRUST 

Dog Fight 

G reyhound racing is essentially a spec¬ 
tacle of speed and movement, but 
there was nothing rapid about this week’s 
annual meeting of the Greyhound Racing 
Association Trust, Attended by eighty or 
ninety shareholders, it dragged on for over 
90 inconclusive minute* Moreover, share¬ 
holders are left with the shattering thought 
that much of what was said will be repeated 
again next week at the extraordinary meet¬ 
ing requisitioned by Mr O. R. Jessel, chair¬ 
man of Jessel Securities^, at which he will 

S se the removal of four directors, in- 
ig the chairman, Major General Sir 
Miles Graham, and their replacement by 
himself and three of his co-directors. There 
was presumably some good reason why the 
two meetings cbuld not be held on the same 
day, but a Second round of this dog fight 
seemed unnecessary. 

It was clear from the meeting that the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present board’s policy 
was not necessarily confined to Mr Jessel 
and his supporters. But on the other 
hand it did not seem certain that these 
shareholders would want to side with Mr 
Jessel, particularly when the directors in the 
latest in a flow of circulars appear to have 
repulsed successfully the attacks made by 
Mr Jessel. He had made much of the 
group’s lush offices in Berkeley Square, but 
it appears that five floors of the building arc 
sublet and that the rents more than cover 
the cost of the lease. But there would stilt 
seem to be a case for taking up Mr Jessel’s 
suggestion of moving the offices to White 
Gty, the group’s effective headquarters. 
However, this and other matters such as the 
directors* cars, company houses and whether 
the number of days on which a greyhound 
track can run meetings is 104 or 108 are 
very minor and tend to mask the major 
question. How has the trust, which is 
Britain’s biggest greyhound racing firm, 
faced up to the steep decline in attendances, 
aggravated in the past two years by the 
advent of betting shops, which arc outside 
the orbit of the 10% tote tax and can 
thus offer slightly better odds } More than 
one shareholder thought it had required the 
present agitation to give urgency to the 
board’s proposals on property development, 
investment policy and the rest. The meet¬ 
ing was told that GRA was now in touch 
with a firm of property developers and was 
watching “ almost daily ” the development 
possibilities of some of the group’s pro¬ 
perties. 

On balance the shareholders with their 
dividends cut in each of the past two years 
have lktle cause to applaud the board’s man¬ 
agement in what, it must be admitted, have 
been difficult years. But there are now indi¬ 
cations that the board is grappling with 
these problems and deserves support at this 
stage. If that can be obtained without the 
votes of the interlocking holdings within the 
group, so much the better. Mr Jessel 
claims that GRA (Manchester) holds 1.7 
million of GRA’s 20 million shares. 
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JOHN BROWN 

Marching Backwards 

T he £1 shares of John Brown fell back 
sharply by 3s. 9d. to 31s. 9d. this week 
for there was a nasty sting in the tail of the 
company's preliminary profits statement, 
which showed virtually unchanged pre-tax 
profits of £4,371,000, and the expected 
effective dividend increase from 10.2% to 
11 %. But coupled with it came a warning 
that “ preliminary estimates clearly indicate 
that the profits for the current year and for 
the year after will not be as great as those 
now announced. 1 ’ Such a warning can hardly 
come as a complete surprise taking into 
account the fact that in the group's Clyde¬ 
bank shipyards the large order books of 
six years ago have now been whittled down 
and that new orders are scarce although 
the new government scheme should help 
But any improvement in orders will take 
several years to work through to the 
accounts and in fact the past year may not 
have been too unsuccessful for the ship¬ 
building side where there were several 
completions. 

Moreover the machine tool subsidiaries.. 
Wickman and Firth Brown Tools, to which 
the group has looked for an increasing pro¬ 
portion of its profits, had a bad year. 
Wickman’s pre-tax profits fell from 
£2,008,000 to £1,777,000 and those of 
Firth Brown, which is still affected by re¬ 
organisation schemes, from £336,000 to 
£246,000. Their proportion of John 
Brown’s net attributable profits slumned 
from 60"/, to 46% and the latest indica¬ 
tions from the industry (recorded on page 
374 of last week’s issue of The Economist) 
hold out few hopes of much immediate im¬ 
provement. The probable explanation for 
John Brown’s relatively good showing in the 
past year is that Constructors John Brown 
did not repeat its “ substantial trading loss ” 
of the previous year. This stemmed from 
difficulties encountered on its Persian 
contracts whi£h involved extra costs of well 
over £1 million. But a year ago Lord 
Aberconway, the chairman, was hopeful of 
obtaining a settlement of claims on these 
contracts in due course. With the accounts 
later this month shareholders are promised 
a detailed statement from the chairman on 
the present trading prospects. But on a 
dividend yield of 7' > covered 21 times the 
shares look to be fairly discounting the 
known short-term uncertainties. 


TOBACCO VENTURES 

Complex Deals 

I mperial tobacco and British American 
Tobacco made news this week with 
separate and involved deals in two of their 
better known associates: Molins Machine 
and British Raycphane. Rayophane, a lively 
manufacturer of transparent cellulose film, 
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in which Imps and Bats jointly hold a 34% 
stake, is being offered 65s. in cash for its 
ordinary shares by a bigger brother in the 
cellulose film industry, British Sidac, in 
which Belgian Sidac has a controlling and 
E. S. & A. Robinson a 25% interest. The 
offer price, which has already been accepted 
by the majority of Rayophane shareholders, 
compares with a low last year of 37s., and 
54s. before the announcement, and puts 
Rayophane on an 8% earnings yield. 
British Sidac plans to raise £4.4 million 
by rights and debenture issues to finance 
the bid and to have £500,000 to spare for 
other capital investment. To maintain their 
stake in the new group, Imps and Bats, 
through their packaging subsidiary, Marden 
International, are jointly buying Robinson’s 
2$% stake in Sidac at 82s. 6d., or 9s. 6d. 
over the then market price of 73*—an 
encouraging pointer for Sidac shareholders. 
This will coat Marden about £2.1 million 
but it will be receiving over £ij million 
from the sale of Rayophane shares. For 
Robinson the deal will bring a capital profit 
of £ii million. 

Imps and Bats are also maintaining their 
stake in the paper-makirig machine indus¬ 
try under the terms of the previously- 
foreshadowed bid by Masson Scott for 
Thrissell Engineering, a paper-machinery 
subsidiary of unquoted Molins Machine, 
the world’s biggest manufacture^ of 
cigarette-making machinery, in which Imps 
and Bats, together, have a 50' ,, interest. 

In what is effectively a reverse bid, 
Thrissell (and thus Molins) will hold 52*V, 
of the enlarged Masson Scott equity. As 
compensation for giving up control, 
Masson Scott shareholders are offered a 
5 point rise in dividend to 25%, putting 
their shares which gained 2s. 10 Id. to 
21s. 9d. on a 4.6% dividend yield. The 
deal, however, removes Masson Scott from 
the blandishments of other potential bid¬ 
ders, such as Mr Karl Landegger, head of 
the American paper-machinery firm, Black- 
Clawson, who 18 months ago was believed 
to be highly interested. 


In Brief ... 

Holiday Reading ? 

Regis, rars, company secretaries, brokers, 
banks and others who have dealings with 
stock transfers will not be able to plead 
ignorance when the new transfer system 
comes into operation, probably on 
October 28th. A comprehensive guide has 
been prepared by the City advisory com¬ 
mittee which drew up the original 
proposals on which the Stock Transfer Act 
is based. In it the new procedure is 
explained both from the viewpoint of the 
brokers and of the registrars who have to 
register the tr&sfcr. A copy has been sent 
to the Secretary of every quoted company. 
Copies (priced 2s. 6d.) are obtainable from 
the Secretary of the London Stock 
Exchange. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

Institutions and Investment 


T he Radcliffe Committee’s recorjtoen^Ia- 
tion for,improved financial statistics 
from institutions is now bearing fruit land 
new figures for insurance companies and 
pension funds have been included in the 
last two issues of the Board of Trqde 
Journal. On insurance companies, the most 
interesting new figures showed aggregate 
investment transactions in 1962. The fact 
that these figures are on a cash basis means 
that they provide information not pre¬ 
viously available: it has always been pos¬ 
sible to get some idea of the transactions 
of the insurance companies from their pub¬ 
lished accounts, but this only established 
the net increase or decrease of each class 
of asset at book value. 

As expected, the table reveals that only 
a relatively small proportion of the insur¬ 
ance companies’ new money found its way 
into equities last year, and that in gilt-edged 
they were switching from short-dated to 
long-dated stocks on a significant scale, no 
doubt attracted by the high yields. The 
journal also gives a breakdown of holdings 
of insurance companies’ assets at the year- 
end. This table is.less useful, as government 
and local authority stocks are shown at 
nominal values and other assets at book 
values. What is needed is the same informa¬ 
tion but on a market value basis, or, at 
least, entirely on a book value basis. What 
does emerge from the table is the propor¬ 
tion of all government stocks in issue that 
is in the hands of /he companies. In 
March, 1962, this figure was around 14% 
at nominal value although, as the article 
points out, at market value it would be 
somewhat less, as the insurance companies’ 
holdings are weighted more heavily towards 
the long-dated stocks, where market values 
tend to be further below nominal values 
than in short-dated stocks. At the end of 
1962 the companies held £1,953 million of 
government Stock at nominal value. 

More new ground is broken by the publi¬ 
cation of figures on private pension and 
superannuauon funds, including the break¬ 
down of assets of the funds at end-1962. 
These figures are a great advance, first be¬ 
cause they are given on a market value basis 
and secondly because the only statistics 
previously available give book values only 


TRANSACTIONS OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 1962 



Acquisi¬ 
tions 
£ mn. 

Realisa¬ 

tion* 

£ mn. 

£ mn. 

Government Stocks: 

Maturing within 15 yoars.. 

320 

350 

— 130 

Maturing attar 15 years.... 

652 

386 

+ 266 

Undated. 

54 

47 

+ 12 


926 

778 

+ 148 

Local Authority Securities... 

60 

39 

+ 21 

Preference Stockt/Oabehturea 

159 

51 

+ 108 

Mortgage*/Loam. 

211 

101 

+ 110 

Land, Property, Ground Rent* 

65 

14 

+ 51 

Other Investment* . 

23 

27 

- 4 


1,444 

1,010 

+ 434 

Ordinary Shares. 

163 

97 

+ 86 


(.627 

U07 

+ 520 


and in ;apy case«agmly only to local autho¬ 
rity funds and the funds of public corpora¬ 
tions. • Those together amount (at book 
values) to roughly £1,515 million com¬ 
pared with the £2,420 million (at market 
values) of the private sector pension funds. 
What are now needed are details of die 
market values of the public sector funds. 
The limitations of book value figures for 
pension funds cannot be overlooked—most 
of them have perhaps 40% to 50% of their 
funds in equities, and as they are, in the 
main, long-term holders, at any given time, 
the book value of their total equity hold¬ 


ASSETS OF PRIVATE PENSION FUNDS 
(END OF 1962) 

Government and Local Authority 
Stock* : 

Maturing within fifteen years . . 

Maturing after fifteen year*. 

Undateo. 

Market 
Value 
£ mn. 

194 5 

378 3 

45 0 

9 6 
18-7 

2 2 

Foreign Government Stock*. 

Preference Stocks/Debentures. 

Mortgages/Loan*. 

Other Investment* . 

617-8 

44 2 

317 5 

33 2 

87 9 

30 5 

2 2 

15 6 

1-6 

4 3 

Ordinary Shares . 

1.100-6 

927 7 

54-2 

45 8 


2,028 3 

100 0 


ings is almost certain to be well below 
the market value. Thus, on any basis 
but market value, the proportion of the 
funds invested in equities will probably 
be well understated. Fortunately this de¬ 
ficiency has been avoided with the new 
figures, by using market values from the 
start. On this basis, the funds have a little 
less than half of their £2,000 million assets 
in equities. As time goes by, the statistics 
will become progressively more interesting, 
as figures for a period of time are gathered; 
on the other hand, managers of the private 
funds as a whole will come under public 
scrutiny as never before, for there will be 
no way of disguising an ill-timed move into 
or our of equities as a whole. 

Of comparable interest will be the 
statistics showing the transactions of the 
funds, now to be published regularly on a 
quarterly basis along with similar statistics 
for other institutions for the same period. 
Quite different considerations govern their 
respective investment policies and for the 
pension fund the all-important factor is that 
ascertainable liabilities will fall due for 
payment at future dates. At the present 
time, however, pension funds are increasing 
in size at such a rate that the suitable in¬ 
vestment of new money is the primary 
objective and opportunities for switching 
of portfolios (with the possible exception of 
gilt-edged) are more limited. This being 
so, at the present time a change in the 
investment policy of a pension fund would 
affect the way new money was invested but, 
usually, not the existing holdings. But the 
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PrtvaYi 
Pension 
Funds 

jf nrmV’ 
V’n. .iT 

within ftfcftan y«m. 7-df; 

w , after fifteen years or ' 

:ad . hi 


Thratjmonthi tp 3lu>/iarq|i. 1963. 
GoverAnt and Local Authority 1 


Foreign Government Stocks. 


' Invest¬ 
ment 
Trusts 

£ mn. 


— /0-39 

- 4 82 


- 2-4 

-IS 21 

. - 0 4 

- 0 59 

. + 0 5 

+ 0 55 

. +11-8 

- 0 61 

. + 0-9 


. + 5-6 

+ 5 83 

+ 16-0 

-10 03 

. +21 8 

+20 83 


+37-8 +10 60 


investment trust, not having a continuous 
flow of new money to place, is often able 
to pursue a more active investment policy 
and ring the changes with its portfolio. 

As the table shows, investment trusts 
switched into equities on a substantial .scale 
in the first quarter of the year, in the pro¬ 
cess selling off gilt-edged stock acquired in 
the second half oMast year* The private 
pension funds invested around 55% of their 
new money in equities and about £12 mil¬ 
lion in debentures. The figure 0155% is 
well above the 46% shown in the table as 
the proportion of total portfolios (as distinct 
from new money) held in equities. This 
trend may not continue indefinitely as a 
number of funds are already around 50% 
in equities afid pension fund trustees as a 
matter of policy seem to consider tills pro¬ 
portion about right. 

Property is still a very small element of 
the typical pension portfolio, despite the 
much-publicised links of certain funds with 
City Centre Properties. Although there arc 
signs of greater interest in the field from 
managers and trustees, investment on a large 
scale is unlikely to take place as long as 
insurance companies continue to provide 
finance for the development companies on 
such favourable terms. In the long run, 
however, commercial property, as an infla¬ 
tion-hedged investment, may prove highly 
attractive to pension funds. 

Undoubtedly the publication of these 
statistics is another step forward and if simi¬ 
lar quarterly figures can be made available 
for insurance companies this too will be of 
great value both in assessing the flow of in¬ 
vestment funds and the policies being fol¬ 
lowed by the institutions. There can be no 
doubt that their investment activity does 
have an important influence on the stock 
exchange and on the trend of prices. Just 
how important an influence, it will not be 
possible to discover until the Stock Ex¬ 
change itself publishes some kind of turn¬ 
over figures. 


HOMEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage circulations on page 476 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices on pages 47s and 
479 
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BEECHAM GROUP 

Trading profit maintained in difficult year 

In his annual report to shareholders on July 31st, 1963, Mr. H. G. Lazell, Chairman 
of Beech am Group Ltd., made the following points : 


In broad terms, the Pharmaceutical Divis¬ 
ion has grown in strength and the Toiletry 
Division has increased its profit despite a 
small fall in turnover. There was a ver> 
satisfactory increase in overseas profit and, 
had it not been for a substantial fall in the 
profit of our Food and Drink Division, 
home profit would also have shown a 
healthy increase over the previous year. 

J pointed out Iasi year that it is the last 10-15 
per cent of sort drink and confectionery sales 
which produce the bull> of the profit and that 
the Food and Drink Division’s results could 
be serious 1 y|affeclcd if the imposition of a J 5 
percent purchase tax brought about an equiv¬ 
alent fall in turnover. In the event, the new 
tax had the effect of halting progress and even 
reducing sales. The position was aggravated 
by the cold, wet summer and, the very severe 
conditions after Christmas. 

Such exceptional conditions make it difficult 
to draw any valid conclusions from the year's 
operations, bill f believe that the public will 
gradually come to accept the. higher prices 
caused by the purchase tax and that the total 
market will resume its grow th. 

The Toiletry Division sales in the United 
Kingdom have fallen by 4 per cent but, in 
view of the general lack of buoyancy in the 
economy and the intense competition in the 
dentifrice field, this result need not be con¬ 
sidered unsatisfactory, particularly as the 
level of profit was increased. 

In the U.S.A. the success of Brylcreem 
brought about a sharply competitive reaction. 
However, Brylcreerii is withstanding the great 
efforts being made by a number of compet¬ 
itors and I have every confidence that the 
high quality of the product will enable us to 


Sales. 

Trading Profit. 

Ordinary Dividend (net). . 

Retained Profit. 

Profit Margin on Sales . . 


maintain its positionin the men's hairdressing 
market. Toiletry sales have made steady 
progress in Italy, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, but in view of the intensive effort 
we are making in other areas wc have not yet 
committed ourselves to heavy promotion in 
Germany and France. 

Basic Patents 
in the Antibiotic Field 

In the Pharmaceutical Division, wc have 
made satisfactory progress with our pres¬ 
cription medicines, particularly the new anti¬ 
biotics. 1 am very glad to report the grant of 
two basic British patents to Bcccham Research 
Laboratories Ltd. which effectively protect 
our interests over the whole field of new 
penicillins in Britain. Patent cover has also 
been obtained in six further countries and 
applications are pending in all other major 
overseas territories. Tn the U.S.A. wc have 
fbrmed a company to develop the sales oFour 
antibiotics in collaboration with a leading 
American pharmaceutical house, 

In September 1962 , Beecham Research intro¬ 
duced Orbenin. This important new djug is 
an oral penicillin which is effective, against 
infections caused by resistant strains of 
staphylococci. During the year, Beecham 
Research also entered the field of veterinary 
medicine by introducing Orbenin and Pcn- 
britin in special veterinary presentations. 

Control of New Drugs 

There is to be an ofiiciul Committee on the 
Safety of Drugs, which will be concerned not 
, with testing, as such, but with assessing the 
! validity of the manufacturers' tests. This is 
probably the best solution for a problem 
which has been causing grave public concern. 

Wl'MlT fl/l'1t:Mi:l''1^rPIH!IH:i'|l|l!l!l^l;Mn UiII : U.'l "l 


1962/63 

1961/62 

£ 

£ 

56 , 594,065 

58 , 631,188 

7 , 950,976 

7 , 912,685 

2 , 013,785 

2 , 013,785 

2 , 024,599 

1 , 904,974 

14 . 0 % 

. 13 . 5 % 




Over thp years the pharmaceutical industry 
has built up an unequalled fund of knowledge 
on toxicity and safety testing and it would be 
unrealistic to ask a Government Department 
to take the entire responsibility for the safety 
of new drugs. 

It would be misleading the public to pretend 
that any system. Government-controlled or 
otherwise, can rule out every conceivable 
risk. This could, in fact, only be achieved by 
prohibiting the use of all new drugs. Some 
degree of risk is the price of progress and our 
duty is to minimise this risk by providing 
every safeguard which is available to us. 

The essential protection of the public must 
come from the deep sense of responsibility 
of every individual—in the professions and 
in industry—who is concerned with the pro¬ 
duction and clinical use of new and better 
drugs. 

Advertising 

The last two or three years have been marked 
by a sharp rise in the cost of television 
advertising in the United Kingdom. These 
increased costs arise from the 1J per cent 
television advertising duty and from the in¬ 
creased rates which the television contractors 
were able lo impose In the absence of com¬ 
petition from another commercial channel. 
The latest developments hold no hope of an 
improvement in this situation before 1966 . 

If the cost of advertising in Britain rises to a 
point where ajl adequate campaign becomes 
too expensive, the efficiency of the consumer 
goods trades will be impaired not only in this 
| country but overseas as w£lI., Advertisers who 
| sell goods overseas arc particularly depend¬ 
ent on the conditions in their home market 
where they evolve the products and marketing 
techniques necessary for success in world 
markets, ff British manufacturers of con¬ 
sumer goods are to be successful overseas, 
the fiercely competitive conditions in the 
world market-place must be duplicated in the 
British market. This means that advertisers 
must have the opportunity to advertise in 
Britain on the same scale and in broadly the 
same way as in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. If 
they are given this opportunity I am confident 
that they can play their part in delivering 
their share of the increased overseas earnings 
on which the British standard of living 
depends. 
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In 1962 the business volume of our bank regarding deposits, credits and services 
has increased again. The total balance grew by DM 1&B million to DM 3,192.5 
million. Deposits increased by DM 229.2 million to DM 1,982.9 million ; DM 178.8 
million of this increase were funds from our outside customers. At,the end of 
1962 we had at our disposal approximately DM 3,009 million of outside* funds 
including funds and loans taken at long term. 

Total on current accounts as well as ipedium and long-term loans-*, 

amounted et thttftoe timeW^Out DM 2,350 million. have been able to meet 
our cli^htf* grOWnfl deip*!|jWf&Credits and r furthermore, to extpnd the circle of 
our botfotfers. JM962 Ourerfienti have taken DM 352.8 million nrtore credits, most 
part of Which f^ bedn tiken jby Indushy^Wholesale and retail and. by private 
borrowers. ■ /V 
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amount of DM 5 million is available. * 

The Balance Sheet as well as Profit and IjtMjAf 
published in the Bundesanzeiger. The Ecododfflc' 
of our Head Office, Kaiserstrasse 31, FranfcWJ^ 
be glad to supply all interested parties with ourikf 
lor the Year 1962. V ^1/ 
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HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 

PREVIOUS TURNOVER RECORD SURPASSED 


SIR HUGH FRASER ON GROUP’S STRONGER COMPETITIVE POSITION 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on July 26th 
in Glasgow, Sir Hugh Frasef, Bt, DL (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am glad to report that once again we have 
been able to exceed the previous record level of 
turnover, and this despite adverse trading condi¬ 
tions during the year under review. One has 
only to reflect on the extremely poor spring and 
summer, and the severity of the worst winter 
this country has had for many years, to appre¬ 
ciate this achievement. Circumstances mainly 
outside our control have contributed to a rise 
in operating expenses, resulting in a slight fall 
in the Trading Profits. Additionally, I am not 
unmindful of the fact that in a year of activity 
in building and reconstruction, the Stores so 
affected were not fully operational. 1 shall refer 
to them later. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

The Net Profits of the Group before Taxation, 
as shown in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, amount to £5,058,075 (£5,160,397). 
The principal charge on Profits is of course 
Taxation, which absorbs £2,591,267 against the 
provision of £2,468,291 made in the previous 
Account, last year’s charge benefiting from con¬ 
siderable Taxation allowances on Capital equip¬ 
ment and fittings in the new Store operated by 
Rackhams Limited in Birmingham. The Net 
Profits, after Taxation and all other charges, 
amount to £2,466,808 (£2,692,106), of which 
there, is available for distribution to Members 
after providing for Dividends due to Outside 
Preference Shareholders in Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies, the sum of £2,236,304 (£2,461,602). 

Final settlement was achieved during the year 
of the Insurance Claims resulting from the 
destruction by fire of the premises of William 
Henderson & Sons Limited in Liverpool. The 
surplus applicable to previous years is included 
in the amount of £166,084 (£205,546) shown 
under the heading Adjustment of Taxation and 
other Provisions. 

After the Dividend appropriations recom¬ 
mended, which are the same as the previous 
year, the surplus on Revenue Account amounts 
to £312,066 (£529,826). The reduction in the 
balance carried forward in the Profit and Loss 
Account is accounted for by the transfer of 
£800,000 to the General Reserve of a Sub¬ 
sidiary, and is offset by a corresponding increase 
in the Reserves of the Group. 

.strong financial position 

In the Coi^ft&jdated Balance Sheet, the Capital 
end Reserves Imp stand at £33,197,489, showing 
an increase year of £752,104. The liquid 

position has been well maintained, with a 
surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabili¬ 
ties of nearly £15,000,000. 

When it ie reused that this strong financial 
position has ‘ tom attained after a period in 
which we have had four major building or re¬ 
building projects in hand, I believe that Mem¬ 
bers Will share with me a sense of pride in the 
achievement's of the Group. The largest of these 


enterprises, the development in Birmingham 
operated by Rackhams Limited was completed 
at the end of 1960. The new premises of Binns 
Limited in Sunderland were opened in the later 
part of 1962, and the current year has seen the 
completion of the rebuilding of William Hen¬ 
derson & Sons Limited in Liverpool and Arnott 
Simpsons in Glasgow. 

Unhappily, I have to report that one of the 
Stores within the John Barker Group was 
recently damaged by fire, that of Gosling & 
Sons Ltd., Richmond, but through the efforts of 
management and staff, the interruption to busi¬ 
ness was largely minimised. Such loss as was 
suffered is fully covered by insurance. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

Concurrently with our building programme 
and in pursuance of the policy of your Board 
to which I have made reference on previous 
occasions, extensive schemes of modernisation 
and re-equipment have been carried out at a 
number of Stores, notably in Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Elgin, Stirling, Carlisle and Harrogate, and at 
the Headquarters of the Group in Fraser Sons 
in Glasgow, where a complete transformation 
has produced an ultra-modern fashion Store of 
outstanding quality. The return from all this 
expenditure should in due course be reflected 
in the trading figures and the Group is now in 
a much stronger position to meet the challenge 
of our competitors. These developments consti¬ 
tute a record of achievement which 1 hope will 
add much to the prestige and profitability of 
the Group. 

When we remind ourselves that in certain 
parts of the country conditions were not con¬ 
ducive to marked progress in Industry and 
Commerce, as for example in the more densely 
populated areas of Scotland and the north-east 
coast of England, where a large proportion of 
the Group’s business is done and where the 
spending potential has been curtailed by reduced 
industrial activity, we have reason to consider 
that our overall trading results are not unsatis¬ 
factory. Indeed taking this fully into account 
and also the factors to which I have already 
referred, it is, I think, a matter for satisfaction 
that wc have succeeded once again in attaining 
a record turnover. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 

There is evidence that the level of employ¬ 
ment in the northern part of the country is 
improving, and this gives rise to a feeling of 
greater confidence in our future economic posi¬ 
tion. Already in the first few months of the 
, current year, the upward trend in the total 
turnover of the Group has continued. 

Your Directors, Executives and Staff are well 
equipped to take the fullest advantage of any 
improvement in the economic conditions and, 
believing, as I do, that we are well adapted to 
maintain our keen competitive position by con¬ 
tinuing to provide goods and services equal to 
the best in the country, I view the future of 
your Company with confidence. 

The report add accounts were adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 

SALES AN ALL-TIME RECORD 

PROFITS AFFECTED BY HIGH 
POTATO COSTS 

The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Ltd. was held on July 
30th in London, Mr Thomas Swan, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1963: 

The net profit is up by £20,930 at £586,728 
compared with £565,798 for the previous year. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 
30 per cent (plus a cash bonus of 10 per cent), 
which makes with the interim of 15 per cent a 
total distribution of 55 per cent for the year, 
which is the same as for the previous year. 

In the Group Balailte Sheet proprietors’ 
interests now stand at a total of £5,281,048 of 
which £1,566,249 represents Capital Reserves 
and £2,463,337 Revenue Reserves and Undis¬ 
tributed Profits. 

The Board intends shortly to raise Debenture 
Stock of about £2,500,000 to provide for a pro¬ 
portion of the heavy capital expenditure which 
has been incurred during the last three years 
and for the future needs and development of 
the business. 

Since potato prices vary seasonally it is the 
average price over the whole year which is im¬ 
portant as affecting profits. During the year 
under review our actual potato purchases cost 
us well over £1,000,000 more than if the pur¬ 
chases had been made at the average price of 
the preceding three years. The critical time 
for prices usually arises early in the summer 
which, unfortunately, frequently coincides with 
the onset of our peak period of sales. To 
mitigate damage which may thus be caused to 
our profit margins by unusually high potato 
prices at an important time, the Board has 
decided to increase substantially the storage and 
conditioning capacity of the Company. 

QUALITY FIRST 

Our Company created the Potato Crisp Trade 
in the United Kingdom and still dominates it. 
As always we intend to continue to produce 
the highest quality crisps by the most efficient 
methods. We have always put quality first and 
have spent over £2,352,000 in the last three 
years on development which has involved the 
installation of fully automatic production lines 
in larger units. Our production last year was 
at its highest level in the history of the Com¬ 
pany. 

Sales for the last year were an all-time 
record. The market for crisps is an expanding 
one and despite the entry into the Trade of new 
and strong competitors, we arc confident that 
we can retain a satisfactory share of the growing 
market. We remain certain that there are no 
crisps to equal Smith's. 

Our policy continues to be to give the cus¬ 
tomer the best possible value for money and to 
hold down prices in every range as far as 
possible. 

Results for the first half of the current year 
should be considerably better than they were 
for the same period last year and we should 
increasingly feel the benefit of our present pro¬ 
duction policy. The report was adopted. 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 

A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 

The thiity-Tourth annual general meeting of 
Allied lronfounders Limited was held on July 
25th in London, Mr G. S. Steven (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated Statement: 

The Accounts for the 52 weeks ended Mareh 
30, 1963, reflect a yeqr of steady progress. The 
Trading Profit of the Group has increased from 
£2,440,376 to' £3,382,764, or 39' per cent 
contained hi' the' Consolidated Profit and Lc$s 
Account, where it will be seen that the profit 
available for disposal has increased from 
£1,366,194 to £1,584,836, after bringing forward 
a balance of £320,827 frohi last year. T* h -v 
Directors recommend £749,389 should be 
trjtn&icrred to ffeneral Reserve, raising the total 
to £5,000,000 which, with Unappropriated Profit 
of £413,288 gives a total Revenue Reserve of 
£5,413,288. The Directors recommend that the 
final Ordinary Dividend should be increased 
from the 10 per cent paid last year to 12 V per 
cent, making 17] per cent for the year. 

In spite Of • the very seven? weather 
in the last quarter df Our fitiahdal year, which 
brought building virtually to a standstill and 
which had its effect on certairt of our products, 
the drop was more 'than offset by improvements 
in other directions. This was reflected particu¬ 
larly in the gas industry, and our Manchester 
works, producing gas cookers and space heaters, 
had a most successful year. The new steel radi¬ 
ators which we put on the market last autumn 
have been very well accepted, and we arc in 
process of expanding the production facilities at 
our I cistire works to^ keep pace with the 
demand. 

The year lias been an encouraging one for 
the saL', of our large industrial boilers now 
being produced in our Planet woiks at Man¬ 
chester, which w'e reopened during the year to 
provide for the expansion in production which 
has proved necessary. 

Our range of Metrex soil pipes and fittings in 
P.V.C. announced last year has shown evidence 
of a steadily increasing demand and the numbci 
of Local Authorities now accepting this new 
product is growing fast. 

During the year there has. been a revival in 
the sale of solid fuel cookers, such as the Aga 
and the Rayburn, which is most encouraging 
and this trend i*? being maintained. Sales of 
solid fuel hearing stoves Iihvc also improved, and 
the new Princess introduced during the vear 
has been an immediate success. There is no 
doubt that the pubjicity by the N.C.B. and the 
Coni UrflNatfftn Council is having a most 
stimulating effect on the sales of all appliances, 
including boilers, burning solid fuel. 

I believe the prospects for this year are en¬ 
couraging both fpr sales and pfOftts, blit tft the 
latter case we may well have to absorb pari at 
any rate of the inevitable rises in costs, not 
always under OUf control, if we are to remain 
competitive and this may have some effect on 
margins. We intend also to improve our own 
distributive facilities to the trade by holding 
more adequate stocks at strategic points, but I 
hope that the increased turnover we expect as 
a result will compensate for the additional 
expenses. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ST. MARTINS PROPERTY CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


Share Capital 

Loan Capital. 

Reserves 
Property Assets 
Net Profit (after tax") 
Dividends (net) 


1IM9 

1962 

£ 

£ 

3,881,180 

3,836,000 

10,180^00 

8,796,050 

8.358,181 

7,982,240 

23,405,065 

20,048,494 

459,837 

373,518 

380,364 

305.0U 


The following is a awn Mary of Mr. J. B, Andrews' Statement ciVCUltiieJ toiih 
the Accounts to March m ?r, 1963 : 


Development iTflSrathfne includes: Winchester House and 1-8 Great Winchester 
Street — Freehold Offices. Huston Road—Freehold Offices. Foster LuM| 
Cheapside —leasehold Offices, and Shops. Finchley High Rbad— Freehold 
Offices. Fountain Court, Birmingham— Leasehold Offices and Shops. St. Jfamtf*6 
Square, Manchester —leasehold Offices. 35 Portland Street, Manchester— 
Freehold Offices. Colubrook— Leasehold Warehouses. Savile Street, Sheffield--* 
Freehold Warehouses and Petrol Station. 


Over 99 per ccpt of the Share Capital of Pmners Hall (Austin Friars). Limited was acquired* 
Negotiations are well-advanced in respect of other important acquisitions. 

Income from developments will accrue in increasing measure over the next fbur or five 

years. 

Prospects: I sec no reason to doubt the continuance of the steady progress which the 
Company has made for a number of years. 


COAL#*' 

AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LTD. 

CHESTERFIELD 

The following pcihrs are taken /torn the Statement by the Chun man , Cotnnnuuler Colin Bnislj to 

the '10f/i Annual General Meeting of the Company 

4c Records m Production, Sales and Profit were achieved despite problems of operation and transport 
arising from the severe winter. 

4* The profit of the Group .after depreciation and before taxation totalled £1,168,210 compared with 
£1,017,558 for the previous year. Net profits were £668,708 compared with £531,411 in 1962. 

4c The total Dividend of 11 per cent compares with 12 per cent for the previous year and absorbs 
£248,082. 

4c The programme of modernisation of Retort Batteries at Askern and Bolsovcr lias been computed 
and the expected benefits arc now materialising. Good progress is being made with the major 
scheme of expansion which could double the output of the Askcrn Works by the Autumn of 1964. 

4c Capital Expenditure outstanding at 31st March, 1963, amounted to £954>0O0, We expect to 
finance this from our Own resources. 

4c Coalite leads in the market for reactive solid smokeless fuels and is the ideal replacement for coal 
domestically, particularly in the open fire. 

4c The demand for most of our oils and chemicals was maintained but pressure on the prices of 
certain produels increased. 

4c The demand for “ Coalite ” is such that wc do not expect that there wifi be any* difficulty in disposing 
of the increase in output as it becomes available. 
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GODFREY DAVIS LIMITED 

RECORD CONTRACT HIRE FIGURES 
MR C. A. REDFERN’S STATEMENT 

The thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Godfrey Davis Limited was held on July 31st 
at the Company Offices, Davis House, Wilton 
Road, London, SW, Mr C. A. Redfern, Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman which, had been circu¬ 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1963: 

In reporting a profit, subject only to taxation, 
for the Group for the year ended March 31, 
1963, of £222,959, os compared with £366,184 
for the preceding year, it might appear that we 
had suffered a serious setback. At the time we 
announced the interim dividend it was stated 
that the reduction in Purchase Tax on motor 
cars made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on November 5, 1962, had necessitated a write¬ 
down on the value of our fleet of approximately 
£200,000. This followed an earlier reduction 
in the April Budget. These reductions are re¬ 
flected in the figure for special depreciation of 
£203,652, which is additional to the normal 
depreciation of £542,577. The transfer from 
Hire Purchase Deferred Profits Suspense 
Account was lower at £19,408 compared with 
£40,408 for the previous year. Had it not been 
for the special depreciation necessary as a result 
of the two cuts in Purchase Tax, the past year 
would have shown an increase in profit over the 
previous year of approximately £61,000. 

During the year there has been an increase in 
our freehold properties of approximately 
£120,000, chiefly due to the purchase of addi¬ 
tional freehold land and buildings adjacent to 
our Ford Distributorship at Neasden, required 
for the preparation of new cars for both the 
Contract and Self Drive fleets and for the pre¬ 
paration of used cars for sale. The substantial 
increase in servicing work may call for more 
capital expenditure in the future to meet the 
growing needs of our business. 

Our Hire Fleet shown under Fixed 
Assets is £386,883 less than at the same 
time last year. This does not reflect any 
contraction in activities but is brought about 
by the reduced cost of new cars and increased 
depreciation. In actual fact the strength of 
the fleet remained approximately the same, 
although we had on this, occasion a greater 
number of cars on order, delivery of which had 
been delayed pending the April Budget. 

Tire Board recommend a final dividend of 
10 per cent, making a total for the year of 15 per 
cent, the same as last year. 

EXPANSION Of RENTAL BUSINESS 

All sections of our rental business have shown 
expansion, in spite of the disappointing weather 
last summer and the severe winter. In particu¬ 
lar Contract Hire has reached record figures 
both in numbers of vehicles and revenue. The 
National Car Rental Network has continued to 
develop and we have recently added to our 
Company owned depots by the acquisition of 
premises at Sheffield. It is our intension, as 
and when opportunities present themselves, to 
open further branches throughout the country 
so that adequate supervision may be given to 
our network of Agents, through which we are 
able to offer a fully “national” service. In 
continuance of our policy of providing the 
highest standard of service our Chauffeur 
Driven fleet has been provided w-ith new: 1963 
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Van den Plas Princess limousines and Humber 
Super Snipes. 

Towards the end of oqr financial year com¬ 
mercial vehicles were added to our self-drive 
hire fleet, a move which has met with an en¬ 
couraging response. 

For some years we have been the Licensees in 
Great Britain of the Avis Rent-a-Car System 
of America, whose network enables us to offer 
car hire facilities not only in Europe and 
America but virtually throughout the world, 
We have recently renewed our Agreement with 
the Avis Organisation, now under new and 
energetic management, whose expansion in 
Europe and America should lead to an increas¬ 
ing demand for hire cars from visitors coming 
to Great Britain. It will also help to provide 
wider facilities for United Kingdom residents 
travelling abroad. 

INCREASED CAK SALES 

Following the introduction of the Mark III 
range of Ford Vehicles in the Spring of 1963, 
the advent of the Cortina in September, and 
die subsequent substantial reduction in Purchase 
Tax in November, an increased demand for new 
ears was shown by the public at our Ford distri¬ 
butorship at Neasden and, in the latter 
months of our financial year, sales of both new 

UGINE 

(Electro - chemical, Electro - metallurgical 
and Electric Steel Products) 

PARIS 

The annual general meeting of UGINE was 
held in Paris recently, with Monsieur Rene 
Perrin in the Chair. The following are details 
of the report for the year 1962 presented by the 
Board of Director* and of the address by the 
Chairman : 

The turnover of UGINE, which had risen 
on the average by 19 per cent per year from 
1954 to 1961, increased by only 1.7 per cent 
from 1961 to 1962, when it amounted to Frs. 
1,060 m. including taxes and Frs. 934 m. exclud¬ 
ing taxes. After a temporary fall during the 
winter of 1961/2, the Company’s sales remained 
stable in value until the end of the year under 
review. 

Sales of special steels, aluminium, metals in 
powder form, and permanent magnets rose in 
volume, and chemical sales increased in value. 

Turnover of the UGINE group increased 
from Frs. 1,490 m. to Frs. 1,510 m. Activities 
in the atomic industry continued, and the Com¬ 
pany’s Research Centre at Lyon was very busy. 

Investments totalled Frs. 145 m. (compared 
to Frs. 130 m. in 1961). Increased shareholdings 
were acquired in certain Companies in France 
and other countries. UGINE is now a part 
shareholder with Union Generate des Paroles 
in a new group of works near Lyon, and is 
associated with Billiton (Holland) in Compag - 
nic Fraticaise de VEtain. Gross profits for 1962 
amounted to Frs. 110.5 m. compared to Frs. 
112.6 m. in 1961 and Frs. 109.8 m. in 1960. 
Depreciation allowances totalled Frs. 82,422,024 
and net profits Frs, 28,090,155 against Frs. 
29,753,459 for 1961. The Board proposed a 
gross dividend of Frs. 6,386 (8.50 per cent) 
net Frs. 5.18, compared to Fr*. 5.10 for 1961. 
Total payment recommended to shareholders 
was therefore Frs. 25,928,579 compared to Frs. 
25,678,725 for 1961. Frs. 136,450 were carried 
forward to 1963 accounts. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
approved. 
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and used cars showed an encouraging increase. 

The round the clock facilities for servicing 
and repairs, which, we have developed at Neas¬ 
den, have been utilised even more during the 
year under review with record turnover and 
profits. We hope that the increased facilities 
which will be available as a result of our expan¬ 
sion at Neasden will enable us still further to 
extend this service to meet the growing public 
demand. 

Our Ford Dealership at North End Road, 
West Kensington, has again produced satis¬ 
factory results. 

Although the measures taken by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer last year to stimulate 
the economy have certainly helped in the sales 
of cars at our Ford Distributorship at Neasden 
and our Ford Dealership at West Kensington, 
the uncertainty of further Purchase Tax changes 
is still with us. With an ever growing hire fleet 
(now approaching 4,000 vehicles) any further 
reduction must have an adverse effect upon our 
results. The profitability of car hire must de¬ 
pend ultimately upon the amount realised when 
the cars are sold. NevertHfeless, in spite of the 
difficulties and uncertainties, we shall spare no 
effort to retain our position as this country’s 
largest Car Hire operator. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

ELECTRONIC RENTALS & 
GENERAL HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting was held on 
Friday, July 26th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the review 
of the Chairman, Mr C. G. Mack, JP, circulated 
with the accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1963. 

Despite the cost of considerable expansion 
during the year the trading profit has increased 
by £148,774 to £716,058. All companies in the 
Group contributed to the increase, although 80 
per cent of the profits are still attributable to 
the television rental interests. 

We expect the new 625 lines, B.B.C. pro¬ 
gramme next year to give a boost to the tele¬ 
vision trade generally and to the rental industry 
in particular. A substantial sum has been set 
aside to meet any additional costs which may 
arise. 

Despite the weather last summer, the Pneu¬ 
matic Tent Company achieved a substantially 
increased turnover and profits showed a useful 
rise. The 1963 season has started well with 
increased sales in all departments. 

The remaining share capital of two television 
rental companies was purchased in April. These 
now become wholly owned subsidiaries. One 
company, Romax (Great Britain) Limited 
operates in Northern Ireland and the other, 
Radio T.V. Rentals Limited is the largest tele¬ 
vision rental company in Eire. 

A rights issue of two new Ordinary shares 
of Is. each at the price of 3s. per share for every 
seven held is at present being made and a scrip 
issue of 1 for every share held thereafter is 
proposed. 

The Group is in good heart, prospects arc 
good and every effort will be made to continue 
expansion and increase profitability. It is hoped 
to recommend dividends totalling not les* than 
12 Jp per cent for the current year on the 
capital as increased by the rights and scrip 
issues compared wfth this year’s dividend of 
25 per cent on the existing capital and the 22 
PCr cent paid last year. 
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k TERN-CONSULATE LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY CURRENT TRADING 

The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Tern-Consulate Limited will be held on 
August 20th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman and joint managing 
director, Mr M. A. Nachman: 

It is my great pleasure to welcome you to the 
fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Share¬ 
holders. 

The year under review has proved a difficult 
one for the shirt industry in general. The 
doubling of purchase tax in April, 1962, had its 
effect and no doubt was a depressing influence 
< on sales volume in general and profit margins 
in particular. Notwithstanding this I regard the 
profits made by the Parent Company in relation 
to the manufacture and sale of its range of pro- 
l ducts as not unsatisfactory. It is now fair to 
say that Tern shins, Bias ties and Nitern 
pyjamas arc established on the home market as 
first-class products of quality and design, interest 
in which continues to grow, and our export 
trade is expanding likewise. 

Because of the loss made by London Pride 
referred to below, your Directors have decided 
on this occasion to show the results of the 
Parent Company separately from those of 
London Pride, the subsidiary acquired on 
April 3, 1962. It will be seen that the net profits 
of Tern-Consulate Limited (subject only to 
taxation) were £213,196 as against the 1961 
results of £281,077. After providing £112,400 
for taxation there remains a balance of £100,796 
as against £129,003 in the previous year. 

The loss shown by London Pride was 
£102,153 from which was deducted tax reserve 
of £13,972 no longer required, leaving £88,181 
which unfortunately has to be deducted in full 
from the after-tax profits of Tern-Consulate due 
to the fact that London Pride was not a fully 
owned subsidiary for the whole of the current 
year under review—the greater part of these 
losses will of course be available to be set off 
against future profits. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

After bringing in the balance from last year 
there remains £73,656 available for distribution. 
An interim dividend of 7} per cent less income 
tax was paid on November 30, 1962, and your 
Directors (who regard the loss sustained by 
London Pride as a non-recurring event cer¬ 
tainly to the extent of the loss shown in the 
Accounts under review and after taking into con¬ 
sideration the satisfactory trading in Tern- 
Consulate in respect of the current year to date) 
now recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 17] per cent less income tax making a total of 
25 per cent for the year, the same as for the 
previous year. This absorbs a total of £53,594 
and leaves a balance remaining to be carried 
forward in the Profit and Loss Account of 
£20,062 together with the sum of £100,000 in 
General Reserve. 

As you are aware the acquisition of London 
Pride was made on April 3, 1962. We subse¬ 
quently prepared half-yearly Accounts (which 
has been our normal practice in Tern-Consulate 
for many years) and it became clear that we had 
serious reasons to investigate the causes of the 
unsatisfactory position of London Pride and by 
November last we felt duty bound to make 
mention of this in the Statement made at the 
time of the interim dividend announcement. 
The result of our investigations into the loss 
which has been incurred in London Pride has 
caused us to place the matter in the hands of 
our Solicitors and for this reason I do not wish 
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to say anything further at this Stage. 

Under the direction of Miss Sainer, who was 
appointed Managing Director on January 14, 
1963, everyone at London Pride Is niaking 
every effort to put the business on to a profitable 
basis and although adverse conditions have been 
making this task more difficult I have no doubt 
that in due course this object will be achieved. 
I remain convinced that the purchase of London 
Pride will eventually prove the profitable acquisi¬ 
tion it was intended to be. 

NATIONWIDE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

Then, too, somewhat later than we had hoped, 
the promotion of “Her Tern” is now under 
way. Our initial sales are encouraging and 
should be considerably helped by the nationwide 
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advertising campaign which will commence next 
September timed to coincide with the London 
Pride Autumn campaign thus combining a well- 
known quality image with the successful market¬ 
ing of me " Her Tern ” range. 

As you will realise the past year has been 
beset with more problems than usual for the 
Group as the disappointing results of London 
Pride have to some extent divided our efforts 
in the expansion of Tern-Consulate. We have 
suffered a temporary setback but I am confident 
that we are now moving in the right direction. 

At this point I would like on behalf of your 
Board to thank our customers, whose goodwill 
we value so much, for their continued support 
and also to thank our Executives and Operatives 
for their loyalty and wholehearted efforts. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE 

Mr. John Hadfield on conspicuous 
growth and consolidation 

r The twenty-seventh annual general meeting was held on July 25 in London . Mr. John 
Htultield, Af.Sc., F.R.I.C., the Executive Chairman , presiding. The following art extracts 
jiotn his circulated statement: 

Review of the Year’s Activities 

Group trading profit and other income amounted to £1,378,731. The figures this year 
included fifteen months’ profit earned by the Padley & Venables Division. Group net 
profit after taxation amounted to £414,392. A final dividend of 171 per cent is recom¬ 
mended making a total of 25 per cent for the year. 

In referring to the acquisition of the whole of the issued stock of Padley. & Venables 
Limited, the Chairman said; The efficiency of P. & V. (Mining & Engineering) Limited 
and Production Tool Alloy Company Limited combined with the expansionist outlook 
of their directors, related not only to Great Britain but also to activities in many other 
countries, makes the Padley & Venables Division a very valued member of the Derbyshire 
Stone Group. 

In the Quarrying Division there have been major developments. The new plant at 
Topley Pike, Buxton, is about to open and production capacity at a number of other units 
has been substantially increased. 

Considerable reorganisation and expansion has taken place in the Baird Sl Tatlock 
Division and the new factory lor Hopkin Sl Williams Limited is now in course of 
construction. 

The period under review saw the greatest developments in any one year in the Com¬ 
pany’s history. I look forward to still more vigorous exploitation of our present activities 
combined with the acquisition of strong outside inleiests likely on a permanent basis 
to increase the latio of earnings to issued ordinary stock. 

Group’s Prospects 

From the realistic profit forecasts for the current year presented by the Managing 
Directors of each Division 1 look for a profit before taxation in excess of £lm. subject to 
there being no abnormal developments with the expectation of outstanding figures being 
teturned by the Quarrying Division. 

J have been at the helm of Derbyshire Stone Limited since its formation and knowing 
the Company as I do T am confident that successful as it has been thus far, it will have 
greater success and will be still more outstanding in achievement in the years which lie 
just ahead. 

The repoit and accounts were adopted. 

Scrip and Rights Issues of Ordinary Stock 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting which was held following the Annual General 
Meeting, the Board's capita] proposals were approved. Renounceable Stock Certificates 
in respect of the Scrip Issue will be issued on August 16th, 1963 on the basis of 1 unit for 
every 2 units held on July 25th, 1963. Renounceable Allotment Letters will also be issued 
on August 16th, 1963 in respect of the Rights Issue on the basis of I unit of 5s. for each 
6 units held on July 25th, 1963 at 21s. Od. per unit. 

_ _ __ _ Lxfract froni _Rccord of Projrress^ ______ ___ __ 


Gioup Net Profit befoie Taxation 

Thousands 

1963 

829 

of £’s 
1953 
212 

Net Dividends Paid (Ordinary) ... 

230 

32 

Annual Expenditure on Fixed Assets 

872 

79 

Capital Employed. 

6.594 

1,284 

Issued Ordinary Capital. 

1,500 

337 


Copies of the Annual Report 1962 j63 can he obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 

DERBYSHIRE STONE LIMITED 

BANK HOUSE, THE BRIDGE, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
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FRANCO-AMERICAINE 
DE BANQUE 

PARTS 

The Annual Gcnciul Meeting of the Socicte 
Franco-America me de Banquc was held jn Fans 
on May 14th: 

The Company’s proRifcss, which hud been 
pronounced in 1961, continued unabated during 
1962- This is confirmed by the following three 
significant figure*; 

— The Balance Sheet total rose by 31 per 
cent, from Frs. 78m. to Frs. 102 m.; 

•—Deposits of all kinds rose by 42 pci cent, 
from Frs. 47m. to Frs. 66 m.: 

■— Profits advanced bv 22.5 per cent, from 
Frs. 277,000 to Frs. 34L000. 

A proper evaluation of these results must be 
undertaken within a general economic context. 
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The banking business bears a number of par¬ 
ticularly heavy charges which are made even 
more onerous by the restrictions imposed by the 
Government’s financial policy. The National 
Credit Council, for example, decided in 
February 1962 to raise the liquidity ratio to 32 
per cent, a figure which was recently increased 
once against to 36 per cent. 

Gross profits, alter allowing for . general 
expenses and contingency reserves, amounted to 
Frs 732,968.58. After the deduction of 
Frs. 72,567, in respeu of depreciation anti 
Frs. 319,358 representing tax provisions, this 
produced a net piolit of Frs. 341,043.58, or, after 
the addition of the profit balance of 
Frs. 86,861.64 brought forward from previous 
years, a total of Frs. 427,905.22. Ir is accord¬ 
ingly proposed to appropriate Frs. 17,052.15 to 
the legal reserve, to appropriate Frs. 150,000 
to the special reserve, to distribute a dividend 
of 5 per cent, equivalent to Frs. 250,000, to 
shareholders, and to carry forward the resulting 
balance of Frs. 10,853.07. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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■ PECHINEY 

(Electro-Metallurgical Product*) > 

The Annual General Meeting of PECHINEY 
was held in Lyons on May 27, 1963 under the 
chairmanship of Monsieur Raoul de Vitry, who 
stressed that PECHINEY intended, not only to 
make furthci economic expansion in Europe, but 
also to take a full part in the movement towards 
wider international co-operation in accordance 
with the policy of the Company which the 
shareholders had always encouraged and 
approved. The following details have been 
taken from the report for the yeai ending 
December 31, 1962. 

Turnover of PECHINEY rose to Frs. 902m 
from Frs. 799m. The increase for compar¬ 
able activities from 1961 to 1962 was 

9.5 per cent. Although sales in France 
were outstanding in 1962, exports suffered 
from severe competition and amounted to 

33.5 per cent of total sales, compared to 40.5 
per cent in 1961. Investments in plant and 
equipment totalled Frs. 93m. for PF.CHINEY 
itself alone. Investments in associated or sub¬ 
sidiary companies rose by Frs. 70m., apart from 
any increase due to the transfer of PECHINEY’S 
chemical activities to PECHINEY-SAINT- 
GOBAIN. Moreover, Frs. 38m. were added 
to the working capital. Consumption of dee-, 
tricity, including the Montricher works but 
excluding all factories of PFCHINHY-SAINT- 
GOBAIN, increased to 5,025m. KWH., oi 
4 per cent more than in 1961. 

The Balance Sheet totals were Frs. 
1,972,642,999.43. Net profits, afrer financial 
charges, depreciation (Frs. 125m.), and othci 
costs, totalled Frs. 44,243,331.96. It was accord¬ 
ingly proposed to distribute a gross dividend of 
Fr«. 4.75 per share. 

THE ATTOCK OIL CO. 

'The fifty-first annual general meeting of The 
Attoek Oil Company Limited was held on 
July 31st in London, Mr A. McGilvray, the 
chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: — 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a net 
profit after depreciation and taxation of 
£629,445 for 1962 compared with £581,821 for 
1961, an increase of £47,624. 

Dividends take £386,667 (the same). £175,000 
has been transferred to general reserve. At 
December 31, 1962, current assets were 

£3,936,804 and current liabilities, excluding the 
1962 dividends, were £2,075,180, which gave a 
surplus of £1,861,624, an increase of £222,437 
compared with the similar figure at December 
31, 1961. 

The consumption of petroleum products in 
West Pakistan continues to increase, being some 
5 per cent higher overall compared with last 
year and your Company was able to increase 
crude production by as much as 13.7 per cent 
as compared with 1961. 

Drilling/Exploration costs were lower and 
this coupled with the higher production has 
resulted in the improved Profit and Loss 
Account for 1962. Crude oil production for the 
year was 2,301,288 barrels compared with 
2,024,735 barrels for the previous year. 

At the moment I look forward to a satisfac¬ 
tory year for 1963, but this forecast depends on 
the prices for our products being at least 
maintained, 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of H. 8d. free of UK tax per £1 Unit of Slock, 
making a total of 2a, 8<L, was approved. 


TESCO STORES (HOLDINGS) LTD. 

The fifteenth annual general meeting of Toco Stores (Holdings) Limited was held on 
July 26th in London, Mr J. E. Cohen (the chairman) presiding 

In the course of his circulated address, the Chairman said that the Company had produced 
a record profit for the twelfth successive yeai. The Directors recommended a total dividend 
of 25 per cent on a capital increased by a 1 for 5 bonus issue, compaied with 22J per cent last 
year on a smaller capital. 

Having regard to the strength of the Company’s reserves the Directors recommended a 
Bonus Issue of ONE New Ordinary Share for every TWO Ordinary Shares held. 

The Chairman continued: The past year has been one of continued expansion and great 
activity. We have increased our Freehold and Leasehold properties by approximately 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . This augurs well for the future. 

Wc are constantly exploring new ideas in the planning of our stores and in the mer¬ 
chandise we carry. QUALITY is our BRAND IMAGE ; hygiene and cleanliness our first 
consideration. In the history of our Company one most important factor of our success js 
the outstanding value of our merchandise. Wc were the first to offer to the public 4,000 
lines all at cut prices. It is our policy that this outstanding value will continue in whatever 
field we enter. We now have central buying offices and warehouses for both meat and produce 
from which we effect daily deliveries to our stores. All our supermarkets are fitted with the 
most modern hygienic equipment for the handling and presentation of these commodities 
and results show that we have the confidence of the housewife. 


STAR (Greater London) HOLDINGS LTD. 

The third Annual General Meeting of Star ''Greater London]) Holdings Limited was held 
on July 26 in London. 

In his circulated statement the Chairman, Mr S. Potel, said that the year ended 
December 31, 1962, had been a satisfactory one in which the rental income had risen from 
£56,833 to £80,245, showing a profii before tax, of £26,547. It was proposed to pay a divi¬ 
dend of 9 per cent compared with 8 per cent on a smaller capital Iasi year. In addition 
it was proposed to make A onc-for-four scrip issue. 

Appended is a summary of the Group’s projects completed since the last Report, and 
under construction or preparation. 

Developments completed 
58/58A, Old Compton Street, Wl. 

“Parkside House,” High Street, SW19. 

“Grand Court,” St. Leonard’s, Sussex. 

“ Lake House/’ South Hill Park, NW3. 

** Lyndhurst Court,” 36/38, Finchley Road, NW 8 . 

North Orbital Rood, Denham, Bucks. 

* Guilford Court” Guilford Street, WCl. 

° Parkway House/' Sheen Lane, SW14. 

91/93, Gray’s Inn Road, WCl. 

In course of construction and for commencement during 1963 
19/23, Knightsbridge, London, SW 1 . Offices and FUls. 

” Concord House/* Croydon, Surrey. Offices. 

743/753, Sidcup Road, Ehham, SE9 Shops and Flats. 

548/356, London Road, Chcam, Surrey. Offices. 

12/18, Station Rout^ Sidcup, Kent. Offices. 

Mutton Lane, Potters Bar, Middx. . Offices. 

Nottingham Road, Lon$ Eaton, Dcrbs. Shops and Offices. 


Description 

Showrooms and Offices. 
Shops and Flats. 

Shops. Offices and Flats. 
Flats. 

Flats. 

Maisonettes. 

Flats. 

Shops and Offices. 
Showrooms find Offices. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



wish to appoint an 

O&M/O.R. 

OFFICER 


Out to thn promotion .«/ ■ mqinbnr of our existing O A M staff into a 
, fnanafomant putt, an opportunity occurs for a man axpaHancad In manago* 
want consulting tfetaiquM CO foin a small team working at senior (aval In 
4 this expanding company. 

The dutlas of cha man appointed will ba concerned with evolving and 
improving Information systems throughout the company, and although ha 
will be able to call onmciallsc advice from departments concerned with 
data, procuring, offkw equipment, forms control, etc., some knowledge 
and oxfiarlbrhdB of these ml& is desirable. He must be prepared to carry 
full personal responsibility for his work, and be able to support the practic¬ 
ability and effectiveness of his recommendations to senior management. 

The successful candidate will preferably be under 35. with a degree or 
appropriate Mofaftorfal qualification, as weft a* a thorough grounding In 
statist real tfwym and several years' experience in similar work or perhaps 
in Market Research, etc., and be interested in doing research into adminis¬ 
trative systems. This appointment will interest a man seeking an opportunity 
to expand the scope of his responsibilities and broaden his experience and 
knowledge. The starting salary will be determined on the basis of quali¬ 
fications and experience, end subsequent progress wiill depend on merit. 
The Company operates' a 5-day week, and has a non-contributory Pension 
and Life Assurance Scheme. There b an active Sports and Social Club, 

, and an excellent Cafeteria. 

Soma halp may be given with housing if this Is required, together with 
full payment of removal expenses. 

Candidates who meet the above requirements are invited to. write (on a 
postcard) for an Application Form tot 

Personnel Officer, 

SK SMITH KLINE a FRENCH LABORATORIES LTD. 

AnC Mund«ll», Welwyn Garden City, Herb. 

Quoting Ref. Numbof T4Q69 


THE OPPENHCIMER COLLEGE 
OF SpCIAL SERVICB" 
Lusaka; Northern rhodbua 

lavllu aplloalmi tram nilubly qualified 
peraona foe the following pasta: 

1. SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER I 

Candidates should hold Social Work qualifi¬ 
cations with experience in Community Develop, 
mem work and training. Salary Cl,UNO x £90 — 
£2.340 per annum depending upon qualifications 
and cxpcrlerioe. plus housing and passages for 
appointee and family. 

The above poet is U.N.I.C.B.F. sponsored 
and will be on contract for an Initial period or 
four years which may be renewed by the College 
by mutual consent. 

2. SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER I 

IN SOCIAL WORK 

Candidates should be fully quellAod Social 
Workers preferably with experience In the 
education and training of Social Worker*. 

Salary £1.980 x £90 — £2.340 par annum 
depending upon qualification* and experience 
Family 10 ' 1 ""* and passages for appointee and 

APPHcAtlpoa. accompanied by testimonials 
and caplet of certificates, etc., giving fullest 
** 10 ^ ■ 

^^ugghncr^CoUege. of Social. Service. 
Northern Rhodesia. 

from whom further details map be obtained. 

Closing date for rocelM of applications in 
Lusaka Is September IS, 1963. 


H.M. TREASURY 

si a nsuciAN : An appointment it H.M. 
Treasury to deal with forward, tong term end 
short term estimate* of public expenditure, the 
development of methoos or presenting accounts 
for the whole of the public sector and the SPPlI* 
culion of st a 1 1 si util techniques for analysis and 
control ot public expenditure. 

It Is offered to men or women with wide 
statistical experience and first or second class 
honours degree In statistics, or another appro¬ 
priate main lubjcLt combined With matin! I cs. 
Salary (Inner London) between £1.959 add 
£2.711 according to qualifications and experience. 
Initial appointment is for three years or less by 
arrangement. Prospects of establishment, 
F.S S U. Application to the Manager (PE 3286). 
Ministry of Labour. Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street. 
London, E.C.4, giving particulars of age. 
experience and qualifications. Closing due 

C OMMON WETl LTH F, CON 6Tl 1C COM* 

Min hi invite applications for n tncancy 
In the post of Economic Assistant Grade A from 
gruiluatei with a good Honours degree in 
economics or cognate subjects, with subsequent 
working experience In the analys e and Ihtjyjff- 
tatmn of basic statistics and with the abwlty 
to write well rounded reports. The work will he 
concerned with Commonwealth trade, agriculture 
and related subjects. Starting sulap^ according 
to approved experience In scale £1,498^1.837. 
Contributory superannuation scheme (F.9.S.U.). 
—Applications, giving curricula vitae, qualifica¬ 
tions. experience and employments, mimes of 
referees, availability, etc., to * the Executive 
Secretary. Commonwealth Economic committee. 
Miirlhorough House, Pull Mall, London. S.W.L 

JOSEPH LUCAS 
LIMITED 
require an 

Economist 

to join a (com concerned 
with short and long 
term sales forecasting 
and planning, the 
development of production 
and stock holding policy 
and (ho devising of 
systems to implement this 

sr ^successful candidate I 
should have an 
economics degree and at 
least two years’ 
industrial experience, 
preferably in engineering 
There are excellent 
opportunities for 
promotion, and salary will 
depend upon qualifications 
and experience; 

For further details write 
giving bricl particulars to 1 
The Personnel 
Manager, 

JOSEPH LUCAS 
LIMITED, 

Great King Street. 
Birmingham, 19, 
quoting' reference 
PM ISP 1645. 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 

NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTI'E 

Several vacancies. mainly In the Provinces 
for men and women with knowledge of 
economics, organising ability, preferably with 
experience of public speaking and voluntary 
organisations. university education tin advan¬ 
tage. National salary £830 on entry (age 25 
and over) rising 10 L1.5J2. Possible establish- 
meat later. 

Aerification forms from Manager (PE 2089). 
Ministry of Labour, Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House. Farringdon Street, 
London, E C.4. Closing dote for completed 
application forma August 17. 1963. 


Esso require for Treasurer's Depart¬ 
ment in London a young man between 
21 aha 28 M u Financial Analyst, lie 
will ^Bssjri in the tingly bis of financial 


will rissitt in the unplysls of financial 
rclaUotwnlpft between Company and 
its customers. Hupplkrs and financial 
institutions, He viltf be able to gain 
knowledge of the techniques of raising 
iunds. lonax, litre purchase transactions, 
leasing arrangement* and he will assist 
in the financial gppruisul of physical 
capital Investment projects. 

Applicants should have a good 
honours degree in Economics or Busi¬ 
ness Administration and some Mathe¬ 
matics is desirable. Succrsslul per¬ 
formance In this position will open 
excellent prospects with the Company - 
for a man of general ability. 

Applications should be made in 
writing to: 

Head of Recruitment (Ref. El 163). 

Employee Relations Department 

Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd.. 

16 Charles II Street. S.W 1. 


v require GRADUATE to take charge of 
statistical and economic work in London oBlie. 
City area. Previous experience an advantage 
but not essential. Salary by arrangement. No 
Saturday*.—Writo, giving full particulars, to 
Box 1737.__ _ __ 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

CHAIR OF AGRICULTURAL MARKLTING 

APPLICATIONS ore Invited for the Chair of 
Agricultural Marketing which is being created 
at Newcastle as a result of a grant from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The appointment will 
date from January l, 1964, or such later date 
**‘ may be agte&f. ; The Professor will be 
expected to umfeithlrc research and Caching in 
fundamental ecdnomk- problem* of marketing. 
*nd while experlerttc of mangling would b* an 
advantage it I* not essential .^rSiifgry within the 
professorial range («2.90o-u.3W) u vcar> with 
family allowance und membership of F.S.S.U. 


family allowance und membership of F.S.S.lf. 

Further partlafiars may be obtained from the 
undersigned witlj whom upplu.iiinna (12 copies), 
together wilt) the mimes ot not more than three 
pbrsons td whom reference may ho made, must 
be lodged not later than Si member 30. 1961. 
X Applicants from outside iltc Hriiish Isles may 
send one; copy qnlyj 

E. M. Bcttenson. 

Registrar, 

University of Newcastle upon Tyno. 

6 Kensington Terrace, 

Newcastle hood Tvtks 2. 


nnp REQUIRES Television Producer In 
uDV' Edinburgh to plan, prepare and pro¬ 
duce agricultural end horticultural programme*. 
This demands interpretative treatment or agricul¬ 
tural subjects In visual terms, practical ability 
to execute them effectively .and at speed, creative 
use of a wide variety of visual material, (Deluding 
film, and competence in techniques of television 
production. Also required to co-ordinate and 
supervise farming programmes in the Scottish 
Home Service and initiate and supervise contri¬ 
butions about agricultural matter* to Current 
Affairs and other programmes. Essential qualifi¬ 
cations : practical experience of agriculture and 
knowledge of Scottish conditions and affairs, 
and scientific and technical developments In 

S recesses and methods. Salary £2,075 (possibly 
ighcr if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £2.675 max. p a. 
Requests for application forma (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
63 G.3H5 Ect.) should reach Appointments 
Officer; Broadcasting House, London, WJ. 
within five days. 

For furthor announcements 
see page 474 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DEPARTMENT OF ORGANISATION OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 

Applications arc invited for the poet of 
Assistant Lecturer in the above Department 

K andidatcs should hold apod qualification* in 
Lonomlcs. Commerce, Psychology, fnduxtriii 
Sociology, or an Hilled field relevant to tHc 
study of business problems: industrial experi¬ 
ence would bo an udvuntuge. 

Salary scale: £1,000 by £50 to £1.150 with 
placement according to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence and with superannuation benefit and family 
allowance where applicable. The lucocsxful 
candidate will be expected to take up duty as 
soon as possible after October 1. 1963. and 
not later than January 1, 1964. 

Further particular* may be obtained from 
the undersigned with whom application* (six 
copies), giving the names of three referees, 
should be lodged not later than August 31. 
1963. 

CHARLFS H. STEWART. 

. „ _ Secretory to the University. 

July. 1963. 


THE VIG20L 
OIL CO. LTD. 
requires 

ECONOMICS AND 
PUNNING ANALYST 

with strong interest in economics, 
financial analysis and budgeting. 
Age 25-30. Position offers oppor¬ 
tunity to join rapidly growing 
organisation. Location London. 
Salary open. 

Wnte in confidence to: The 
Secretary, Amoco (U.K.) Ltd., 
Berkeley Square House, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.l. 


LIVERPOOL 

Application* are invited fog the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in thri Depart- 
mem of Economics. The Initial salary will be 
within the range £1,000-£2.I50 per annum, 
according u> age, qualification* ana experience. 

Applications, stating age. qualification* and 
- 1 - together with tne name* of three 
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EDUCATION) BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


Tbe folio win- prsHmiasr? traffic result* for the flr*t si* months' 


iJ>63 compared *nh ihe first tit momi 


i‘K*J have been Juucd. 
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Kilometres run 

Passenger Traffic : 

Tom 

J*»*4 

1J4.851 

Escudos 

lout 

Journo \ . 

— 

8.2^4.411)11 

— 

Luggage . 

Local Traffic 

57’. 



Mitten U. 

10*.406— 

14. Wll (MNt 

1J(|,044 — 

Other . 

V 

Transit Traffic : 

2*»3 247 - 

45,928 iiW 

i? 6.759— 

Minerals 

227.8<io- 

117.I ( NI.<kxi 

329."<Mh- 

Oilier . 

. 6l.ft.l2 

45 9M ouu 

65,620— 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

“ 

4.JS2.UUU 

— -- 

Total.. 

Working Expenici In Africa 

Net Operating Receipts 

691 

13N.6IVOOO 

Mo.40i.ono 

72,2)I.<HR» 

78J.77.j-. 


X959,U*> 
1 veudov 


UJ36AU0 

3S.773.0UO 

ISO. 3 31,000 
50^06.00(1 
S.648.000 
2 ’yS,(>68,000 
175.68S.O0ff 


Tanganyika Concerns LudiU’J uwm all the Debenunev aod Vo per Cent, 
tha equity of the Bcnguclu Railway 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolacy Hall <Ett. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide ranee of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Unir. B.Sc. Econ. 
(three if entrance ta included) at moderate Fees 
1.399 wolsey Hall students passed London 
University B.3c. Economics Exams.. 1950*62 
Tuition Mao foe O.C.U., Law. Statistical, other 
exams.—prospodiia ensniion examination’ from 
fc. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.L.. LL.B., Director 
of Studies. Dept. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


For furthor announcements 

see page 473 


CECRCTAR1AL Trainina for Women 
especially university graduates and older 
studenta; Mz-month ana Intensive 14*vreek 
courses.—write Principal. Davies's. 158 Holland 
Parle Avenue. W.ll. FARk 4634. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.). Law, Accoun¬ 
tancy. CeMUUL Secretarial. Civil Service, 
Maaaaemeot,.Marketing, Export. Commercial. 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in 
hualatsa gubjecta.—-Write today for free pros¬ 
pectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects m which interested, to the Secre¬ 
tary (09/2). 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

or call at 39 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
E.C.4. Established 1910. 


SPONSORSHIP 

A 2-'-vcjr-old Ntaerlun. in U K reading for 
a Qipfouis m Buviiku Studies, with a spetiui 
bias for trude and marketina. wants sponsorship 
by any Nigeilgn. British. American or Japanese 
firm or company or any other Interested tody, 
«o complete the two years' course In the field, 
with a view to cinptoymem. Willing to he 
hooded or sign a sen Ice agreement to work In 
Nigeria or any part of West Africa 
_ Plc^»e write in Rot 1716 

A~U THORS' works puMistMd. Edittng. Obost- 
Ji ing. Printing, and Distribution undertaken 
—Details from Author's Editorial Service, Iwt- 
gtttc House. 107 Fleet Street. London. I C 4 
rhlRECTORS needing able office stall (ns 
JUP and f.).~Consult Stella Fisher Bureau. 4Jt» 
Strand. W.C 2. TLMple Bar 6644. 

W E buy almost any scientific periodical*. 

—H. Pordes. 138 New Cavendish Street. 
London. W.l. MUS 5230 


Glyn, Mills A Cr» announce that 
Sir Francis Glyn lias been succeeded 
as Chairman by Mr. E. O. Faulkner 
and that Mr. M. J. Babington Smith 
has been succeeded as Deputy Chair¬ 
man by Sir John Hogg. 

Sir Francis and Mr Bahington 
Smith will remain on the Board of 
tha Batik. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 

Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to ml secretarial and similar execu¬ 
tive postb are larited u> communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. I). 14 New 
Bridge Street. London, E C.4. 




EAST PAKISTAN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

TENDER NOTICE 

The Chief Purchase Officer, East Pakistan lnduMiial Development 
Corporation, EPIDC House, Motijhcel, Dacca, invites sealed quotations 
for supply of Jute Mills Machineries to be set up in East Pakistan on 
CAF Chittagong/Chftlna basis. The entire purchase will be made out 
of U.K. Credit and offers should therefore be from U.K. only. 

Quotations marked PD-IV/6073/333 (Revised) should reach the 
Chief Purchase Officer, East Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion, EPIDC Hbuse, Motijhcel, Dacca, by 10 a.m. on August 20 , 1963, 
and will be opened in public at tl a.m. on the same duy. 

Tender Documents with detailed specifications will be available 
from the following offices on payment of Rs.10o.00 (Rupees one hundicd) 
only per set:— 

( 1 ) Assistant Chief Accountant (P), EPIDC, EPIDC House, 
Motijheel, Dacca. 

(2) Commercial Section of the High Commission for Pakistan in 
UJ in 34 Lowndes Square, London, S.W.I. 

(3) Liaison Officer, EPIDC, PIDC House (3th FlooA Kutchcry 
Road, Karachi. 

(4) Shipping Officer, EPIDC, Jehan Building, Agrabad. Chillagong. 

(3) Shipping Officer, EPIDC, 37 B. Dey Road, Khulna. 

(Sd) K. M. HOSSAIN, 

j for Chief Purchase Officer. 


w a :< - • r-tz '; <>;-' % 

. ' 

tie ofoesUnty oftfo 


Oh A«f**t tot t9d3 '•], ■ \ ' _ 
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Our book took Ht nano Toko/ (tUffg) from tort a n t W poem ongravid 
an tha tool horo reproduced, a Ignifylng good fortune and longoyfy, 
TMi Hot wot utod by a successful Jopanam Dalmfo ln tha 1 6th continyy r 

> 1 jK'i 

With 175 offices strategically located 

throughout Japan and staffed with mo^ 
than 9,000‘ employees, The Total Bai^t 
Is In a pdsition to 1 offer unrivalled servi^ 
to everyone who trades with Japan/ ^ 

O THE TOKAI BANK, LTlf 

Hood Office i 

2-1, Sokatmachi, NakoCu, Nagoya, Japan- 
. Roprassntativ* Offk* abroad« 

149 Broadway, N*w York d, N.Y. 
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LEASING COMPANY 

' . ■ 1 ' ’ } 


This new Lloyds and, Scottish Company operating within the Group, with over 80 

branches within the United Kingdom, is designed to cope with the growing demand 

for leasing rather than buying for cash or other means of credit buying. 

And the advantages of leasing equipment are many. Among them: 

* 

1 Each Lloyds and Scottish leasing contract is “tailor-made” to suit 
the particular requirements involved. 

2 You have the use of the equipment, while your capital remains intact 
for other purposes. 

. 3 Bank and Credit facilities are not disturbed. 

4 Monthly expenditure for the use of the equipment is fixed and is easily 
planned into the company budgeting. 

5 Leasing rentals are an operating cost and can be charged as an 
expense against profits. 

If you arc concerned about buying or selling capital equipment, you will be interested 
in what LLOYDS AND SCOTTISH have to offer. 

• , Write, call or telephone to: 

Lloyds & Scottish (Leasing) Ltd 

, -i* 

4 Vigoi Street, London, W.l Telephone: REGent 7040 

or 

42/44 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh 3 Telephone: Caledonian 1601 
or any of the branch offices throughout the United Kingdom 

LLOYDS AND SCOTTISH LTD 

OWNED BY LLOYDS BANK AND THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 



$ Member of the Fuuuu c Minis tis Aswi lotion 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 3, 1963 


KEY MONEY RATES AND ARBITRAGE 


LONDON 


Bank rata (from 
4'i'A. 3/1/43).... 
Deposit rataa 
7 days' notice : 

Clearing banks.... 
Discount houses... 

Local authorities .. 

3 months' fined : 

Local authoricios .. 

Financo housos.... 

Call money: 

Ciosring banks' 

minimum. 2 *a 

Day-co-day spread. 2 , a-3>t 


* 


2 

2 - 2*4 

4 

**• 

4'a 


Market discount Rataa 

(J months') % 

Treasury bills... 

Ban| bills. 3* 7 n-3*'l2 

Fine trade bills.. W 

luro-dollar deposits: 

7 days' notice... 3*a-3 7 t 
3 months. 3 J 4-^'4 

Euro-starling deposits 

i in Paris): 

ays' notice... 3 7 r-4jg 
3 months. 


NSW 

YORK 


Treasury bills: % Market paper: 

July 22 . 3-206 Bank bWs. 

., 29 . 3-263 Certs, of deposit. 

Forward cover (3 months): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 

3 500 

3 375 

7 i*- 7 ji 

COVERED ARBITRAGE MARGINS 

Wednesday 

Treasury bills. 

In favour of: 

London . 


Euro-dellara/UK local 

authority loane. 

Euro-dollara/fiuro-aterllng. 

London . 

London . 

is 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 
Offered j Ap ( ^* d 

91 Day 

Average j Allotted 
Rate of 1 at Max. 
Allotment | Rate * 

"7«2 

VlDay 


s. 


Vo 

July 27 

220 0 

387-6 

77 

8-89 

54 

1963 






Apr. 26 

200 0 

387-4 

74 

2-28 

14 

May 3 

200 0 

370-2 

74 

4 34 

19 

.. 10 

210 0 

316 9 

74 

5 92 

24 

,, 17 

220-0 

369-9 

73 

0 91 

61 

24 

220 0 

379-6 

72 

8-63 

47 

.. 31 

220 0 

380 7 

72 

8-50 

49 

June 7 j 

230 0 

420-5 

73 

6-53 

27 

.. 14 ; 

230 0 

465 9 

73 

8 12 

32 

„ 21 , 

.230 0 

375 7 

74 

1-84 

39 

.. 28 

220 0 

430-2 

74 

0 50 

40 

July 5 

220 0 

416-3 

75 

3-21 

17 

„ '2 

220-0 

404 7 

75 

6 66 

24 

„ 19 

220 0 

450-8 

75 

4-84 1 

38 

.. 26 

220 0 

397 9 

75 

2 64 i 

1 

29 


* On July 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 2d. secured 
29 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The order 
for this week was for £220 million 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Tender 


Tap 


1942 ; 

l«'y » | 

1943 
May 4 

II 

.. 18 
„ 2S 


2,990 0 2,050 5 


2.640 0 
2.660-0 
2.680 0 
2,720 0 


1,277 8 
1.233-8 
1.206 I 
1,189 2 


June 


I 2.750-0 I 1,198-9 

8 2.770 0 1,191-3 

IS 2.790-0 2,201-9 

22 2.810-0 i 2,192-1 


30 


5,072-6 


July 


6 2.830*0 
13 2.830-0 

20 2.840-0 

27 2,840 0 


2,112-9 
2,142 0 
2.142-7 
2,194-7 


Waya and Means 
Advances 

Public 

Dept 

Bank of 
England 

241-7 

10 

230 6 

0 3 

227-7 

18 

272 7 


224 7 

... 

226 5 


246 3 

e»e 

281-2 

• •e 

257-0 

... 

239-0 

1-8 

266-2 

6-5 

232 4 

2 5 

221 7 

t## 

214-8 

0 8 


Total 

Floating 


5,273-2 


4.168-6 

4.123-3 

4.158-8 

4,133-9 

4.175 5 
4,207-5 
5,273 I 
5,259-1 

5,313-3 

5.215 6 
5,206 8 
5,204 4 
5,250-2 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he London bill rate fell by 2.2d. to 
75s. 2.64d. per cent at the Treasury bill 
tender on Friday of last week; in New 
York the bill rate rose from 3.206 to 3.263 
per cent. The discount on forward sterling 
against the US dollar widened fractionally 
and as a result the covered arbitrage margin 
on a Treasury bill swap between the two 
centres narrowed to i per cent from a full 
i per cent in the previous week. At the 
same time the rise in the Euro-dollar rate 
that Mowed the increase in the US dis¬ 
count rate and the Kennedy measures has 
not been sustained, and this week the rate 
fell back by J per cent to 4 per cent for a 
three months’ deposit so that With the hard¬ 
ening of rates in the local authority market 
the covered arbitrage margin between 
Euro-dollars and local authority loans has 
swung from A per cent in favour of New 
York to A per cent in London’s favour. 

In London the syndicate of discount 
houses left its bid unchanged at £99 is. 2d. 
at last week’s tender and although credit 
was very difficult on a number of days the 
authorities helped the market balance its 
books with special bill purchases. The out¬ 
side bidders undercut the market, the bill 
rate fell and the market’s allotment of bills 
fell to 29 per cent compared with 38 per 
cent in the previous week. The fall would 
have been greater but for the drop in total 
applications of £53 million to £398 million. 

The market’s average bill allotment in 
the past two months has been 31 per cent 
which is fairly poor. The market has re¬ 
sponded to official policy and the bill rate 
has risen to within | per cent of Bank rate. 
But at the same time the high bill rate has 
encouraged competition for bills particularly 
from overseas sources while there has not 
as yet been any marked increase in the bill 
offers. The market’s bill margins are very 
good with average money costs at 3! per 
cent, but in general it would prefer a smaller 
margin on a bigger turnover of bills. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department J : 

Notts in circulation. 

Notts In banking dept. • • • 
Govt, dabt and securities* 

Othar sacuritias. 

Gold com and bullion.... 
Coin othar than gold coin 

Banking Department : 

Deposits: 

Public accounts. 

Spacial daposits. 

Bankart... 

Othars. 

Total. 


Aug. I, 






Sacuritias : 

Government. 

Discounts and advances.... 

Othar. 

Total. 


Banking department reserve . 
Proportion ".. 


“BJ 

0 4 
0 3 


10 8 
158-0 
241-4 
70 2 
480-4 

385 2 
57-8 
18-6 
461-5 

37-1 

% 


2,482-5 
67-9 
2.549-0 
0-7 
0-4 
0 3 


III 

235-8 
73 8 
320-7 


195 3 
54 3 
20-6 
270 2 


'US- 


2,504-3 

3,54$ 0 
0-7 
0-4 
0 3 


116 

252-3 
74 9 
338 8 


225 9 
63-8 
20-5 
310-2 


68 7 1 46-9 

2?-4 I 


* Government dabt it £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary Issue increased by £100 million to £2,550 million 
on July 24th. 


LONDON CLOflNO IXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

Effective Li mitt ( July 26 July 31 


Canadian $. 
French Fr... 

Swiss Fr.... 
Belgian Fr.. 

Dutch Gld.. 

W. Gar. Dm. 
Porcug. Esc 
Italian Lira. 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Norwgn.Kr. 
Austrian Sch. . _ 

* Official limits , 


13- 622-14-027 
11-94-12-54*1 

137 06- 

142-05 
9-96VI0-28' 2 
11-037-11-365 

1725^*1775 

14- 2714-14-70 

I9-06U-I9-62 

l9 , 7L*28 , 30 , t > 
72 "254-71 <346* 


2-80-80 1 ! 

3-02 7 j4-*j4 

13- 72'Hg 
12 - 091,-14 

139 70- 
•75 

IO-09'4-'2 
IMS V- 7 i 
80 20-30 
I.739I4-I4 

14- 50**- 7 ! 

19- 32*4-3* 

20- 01-01 *4 

72 24-27 


2 80-80*2 
3 02 V 7 a 
l3-72>rJg 

12 09*2-14 

139 70- 
75 

10-09*4-10 
II I6*4-'i 

80 20-30 
l,738*r J 4 
l4-52»a- 7 » 

19 33**- 7 . 
20 - 00 7 a- 0 l'a 

72-24-57 


One Month Forward 


United States % . 

Canadian 6 ... 

French Fr...,..*.,. 

Swlat Fr.... 

Austrian Sch. 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 

Italian Lira. 

Swedish Kr. 


*fC. pm-par ; 
i*c. pm- 1 14 c.d 11 
VV. oil 
# Vsc. pm 
par-5 gro. dis 
8-3c. pm 
par-*,ore dis 
I * 4—1 c. pm 
3 4 -* 2 pf- pm 

t l ■gl'ra dis 
_ ''gors pm 


'•c, pm-par 
>ac. pm-par 
* 2 -* 4 C. dis 
*2-*4C. pm 

Par-5gro dis 
9-4c. pm 
l^ora pm-par 
l*g-l'gc. pm 
l-* 4 pf. pm 
l-|i 2 hradis 
1 1 4 - 340 re pm 


Three Months Forward 


United States $. 

Canadian 5. 

French Fr... 

Swiss Fr..... 

Austrian Sch. 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 

Italian Lire . 


*u-*, 


P*« 


5.4-3.. 


.. 'isc- pm 
igc. pm-'*o dis > 4 - , §c. pm 
I-M 4 C. dis I 4 -II 4 C. dis 
M 4 —Ic. pm ; l' 4 -lc. pm 

par-IOgro. dis , Par-IOgro dis 
16-1 Ic. pm I 17-12c. pm 
* 2 —I * 2 ore dis 1 Par-*, ora dis 
3-2* 4 c. pm '• 3<«-2 7 bc. pm 
I ' 4 —Ipf. pm l*2 -l 4Pf- pm 

_ : I* 4 -I> 4 lira dis ! I 5 #-! 1 ! lira dn 

Swedish Kr. ..... 1 7 g-*gore pm , l*g- 7 g ore pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 


s. d. per fine oz. 
$ per fine oz.,.. 


250/6*4 

35-08*2 


250/8'., 
35 I O'j 


Investment Currencies 


Investment S (London): % 
Security £ (New York): % 


pm 


9 

0-4 


8 

0-4 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£'000 

Estimate 

1963-64 

April 1, 
1962, 

April 1, 
1963, 
to 

July 27, 
1963 

Week 

ended 

1962 

— 

Week 

, ended 

sr 

1963 

Ordinary 

Revanua 

Income Tax.... 

2.789.000 

543,927 

580,178 

49,269 

i 

1 

51,337 

Oth. Inland Rev. 

940.000 

»900 

271,300 

15,200 

20,200 

Customs and 
Excise. 

2,732.000 

804,840 

821,832 

49,631 

43.954 

Total. 

6,839,000 

1.717,118 

1,777,190 

117,112 

115,700 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 






Supply Services 
Other. 

6,139.000 

1,727,311 

1,785,089 

125,104 

133,695 

748.000 

243,025 

237,262 

11,653 

10,220 

Total. 

4,187,000 

1,970.136 

2,022451 

116,757 

143,915 

Sinking Funds. 

42,000 

9,819 

9,366 


280 

" Above-tine " 

Surplus 


_ 

_ 

1 _ 

or Deficit. 

" Below-line " Net Expen¬ 
diture*... 

Total Surplus or Doflclt 

263,045 

52,473 

315^10 

254,527 

44,034 

298,561 

19.785 

16,176 

35,961 

28,495 

11,857 

40,152 

Non Ma 

Net receipts from: 1 

Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates... 7. 

rket Borrowing 

52.268; 40.311 

t 

2,601 1 

- 3,952 

5,400 

1,200 

100 ! 

" Defence Bonds 


6,229 

2,306 

3591 

**719 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

11,400 

11,300 

700 j 

1,500 

Total. 


71,297 

55,117 

3.740 

-1,431 


ipavment 

million in 1963-64 compared with net issues of £5 million in 
1962-61. 
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lit banking also, Palwa’a tradition of integrity and experience 
ptaya an important part for your protection. Our International 
banking services can assist you In your financial planning 
now, and In the future. 



London Representative Office 
13/14, King Street, London, E.C.2, England. 



\A 




,, tya/i l 

Computer Service 


. r, pO 


At 3 p.rn. on 28 th Mardh,Mr. D. C. Goring, Managing Director 
of Steel Construction and Fabrication (Lytf) Limited, of Kings win- 
ford. Staffs., telephoned Ferranti’s London Computer Centre 
*with a complicated problem. Only 55 minutes later it was solved. 

The problem ? I'o estimate the maximum stresses in a four-bay , 
industrial building for Which his Company were tendering. 
Closing date: 1 st April 


The calculations would normally have taken two days—but duly 
one working day was left before rhe dtaal&e. So Mr. Goring 
dictated* the details —span dimensions, saves heights, pitch of 
rafters, loads and wind, pressure - over the telephone. Thedata 
were, prepared, punched out on paper tape, and fed into a PcMstis 
computer. Sixteen minutes later tnc answers were phpned pfcfc, 
'and full results arrived by Express Post the next day. 4 


Qvmputer guidance pays > ( 

The case above is only onrOf many whCfk slashed^ costs and 
greater efficiency have resulted from computer gpidipce. Com- ’ 
puters can pcrfcrm an immense range of Urn with equally ' 
immense rapidity. Once properly programmed, they concur 
through apparent jungles of information to reach relevant and 
practical conclusions. And because computers consider every 
aspect of a problem, every .combination of variable factors, 
decisions based oh their guidance are happily free from bp Or 
ova>simnlilicatiotD. Computers don’t play humfocSf but they 
can test them. 

However large or small your problem, hired computer time 
might be able to solve it. There is no need to own a computer— 
and no need to worry about the technicalities of computings-you 
can hand your problem to Ferranti and they will do the test, 
or they can teach you, in a few hours, a simple “do-it-yourself* 
programming technique. Why not get in touch with the Computing 
Service? They will be glad to advise you whether or not you 
could profit by computer guidance. 


Call: Ferranti Computing Service: LONDON: Museum 5040 . 
Telex 23830 MANCHESTER: Deansgate 8021 Telex 66111 or 
EDINBURGH: Davidson’s Mains 2231. Telex 72141 


The 

HALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 


The Halifax now has 162 Branches and over 
700 Agencies bringing a nationwide service 
to investors and home buyers. 

Shares and Deposits in the Society are 
Trustee Investments. 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Head Office: Halifax, Yorkshire # London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C .2 
62 Moorgate, E.C.2 • 136 Kensington High Street, W .8 



SAITAMA BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Cables: SAIGIN TOKYO 
TOKYO BRANCH & FOREIGN DEPT.: Chuoku, Tokyo 


RcumcrciJ as a Newspaper AuilionveJ us Second Class M»«l. Post Dept.. OHuwa. . Printed In l.nwLmd by Si iknimu Pifw lid . Lyndon. E.C 4. J'ohlisiikd by The £..ouo4n!si 

Newspaper Lid., ai ’2 Ryder Sireel. London. SW.f. Ulephonc: Whiiclull IMI Pomjpo on Mils Umio l-K. -lid : 0\ erven * -lid. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


1963 

Low 

BRITISH FUNDS 

AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 

Prlca, 

July 

24. 

1963 

Price, 

tt 

1963 

Net Red. 
Yield. 

1 

i 

! - - j 


£ a. d. I 


, Exchequer 2*,%.1963-64 i 

Conversion 44%.1964 

I Treasury 4% ,.1965 

Savings Bondi 3%........ 1953-6$ j 

I Exchequer 54%.1966 

| Savings Bondi %h% .1964-47 | 


Exchequer 5% ...1947 

Funding 3%.1944-64 

Conversion 14%.1949 

Funding 3% .1959-49 

Victory 4%.1930-76 

Savings Bondi 3%.1940-70 

Conversion 5%.1971 

Conversion 6 %.1972 

Conversion $*q%. 1974 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

Stvtngs Bondi 3% .1945-75 

Exchequer 3%.1974-71 

Treasury 34%.1977-40 


Treasury 34%.1979-41 

Funding 5*2%.1942-44 

Treasury 5%.»944-49 

Bed emotion 3%.1944-44 

Funding 34%.1999-2004 

Treasury 5 * 2 %.2004-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3>i%...after 1952 

Conv. 34%. after Apr. 1941 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1964 


Gr Y°!:.r **• 

‘%V' Hl.h 


£ a. d. 

3 17 5/ 

3 16 4 

4 4 7 
4 4 9/ 
4 12 I 
4 12 10 / 
4 14 6 
4 15 5/ 
4 16 91 
4 15 5/ 
4 9 it 
4 18 91 

4 18 II 

5 3 I 
5 I 6 
4 14 2/ 

4 19 11/ 

5 3 9/ 
5 I 10/ 
5 2 4/ 
5 6 3e 
5 7 1/ 
5 I lit 


Prices, 1943, 


Lett Two 
Dividends 

(a) lb) (O 


I fc.! 

i *• 54 b I 

8 b ; 

t h i 

3i t o 

t $2'05c i 
8 c 
5 « 
74e 

"tri 

$2'37* 2 c J 
5 o 

Ss: 

2 **; 

4 0 


Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Consols 24%. 

Treasury24%-•••after Apr. 1975 

Britiah Electric 44%.1967-69 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3%.1974-77 

British Electric 44%.1974-79 

British Electric 34%.I97A-79 

British Gas 34%.1969-71 

| British Gas 4%.1969-72 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1968-73 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 


British Transport 4%.1972-77 I 

! British Transport 3%.1978-88 | 


3 10 4c 
3 12 8f 
3 II 5 f 

3 II 9f 
5 II I0f 
5 8 lOf 
5 10 5 f 

4 16 6/ 

5 0 7/ 

4 19 6/ 

5 2 10 / 
5 2 1 / 

4 18 II / 

5 0 8/ 
5 I 10 / 
5 0 7/ 
5 I 11 / 
5 2 4/ 


14/- f 12/14 
15/44 i 12/9 


25/44 1 18/3 
25/3 22/6 


10 d 20 b 

64/9 I 56/- 3 0 7 b 

36/- I 29/9 4 0 9*2 b 

24/- I 18/6 60 10 b 

13/P 9/4*2 340 84 b 

14/- } 12/- 60 164b 

68 /- 59/- 25 c 25 c 

*9/9 ! 14/4*2 12 b 5 0 

26/10*2 23/3 60 14 b 

19/9 15/3 5e 9 b 

38/- 29/1*2 6 b 4 a 

64/7*2 54/7*2 640 74 b 

17/3 14/- 3*40 6*4 b 


DOMII4ION AND 


High | Low 


90*, 

86* c 

104*4 

96 

71*4 

57*2 

106 

100 

83*2 

73 

94 | 

914 

64* 2 

584 

91 

87*2 

95*4 

924 

984 

96*4 

994 

96*2 

52*i 

464 

974 

904 

994 

95 


Australia 3' 4 % • •. 


New Zealand 6%. 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyassland 6%. 


Southern Rhodesia 44% • ■ 
Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 


CKS 

July 24, 
1963 

■'US’ 


~~ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

... 1965-69 

89* 

89*. 

5 

6 

0 

.... 1974-76 

104*4 

104*4 

5 

II 

61 

.... 1973-75 

71 

71*4 

7 

19 

01 

.... 1976-80 

1054 

103*4 

5 

10 

61 

.... 1978-8! 

83 

83*2 

7 

14 

61 

....1965-67 


94 

5 

9 

61 

.... 1987-92 

I 634* 1 

644* 

7 

9 

61 

.... 1959-89 | 

| 91 

91 

5 

12 

0/ 

....1967-70 

954 

95 ; 

5 

2 

01 

...1971-73 ! 

1 98*; 

98*4 

5 

5 

61 

.... 1976-79 

99*4 

994 

5 

6 

61 

..after 1920 

52*2 

52*4 | 

5 

15 

Of 

....1980-83 . 

97 

974 • 

5 

7 

01 


99*4 ! 

994 1 

5 

8 

6 


27/6 1 23/- 4 0 9 b 

23/10*1 ! 17/6 5 b 1 0 

48/- I 41/10*2 13*,b 5*g0 

55/- 45/104 t0 a 23*, b 

34/9 *7/9 I3*,0 J62,b 


15/9 J3/6 
95/9 80/- 
34/1*2 28/6 
55/3 45/- 


15 0 374 b 
61,0 19 b 
262,b IO» 4 0 


59/- [46/6 t3',0 8 », b 

67/6 J44/I04, tt4« f 8*4 b 

6 * 9*2 £16 *,4 13 0 1846 

44/7*2 40/14 111 2 3 O 118*3 b 
32/6 22/9 ... 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


. BANKS. DISCOUNT A HP 

; Barclays.£1 

i Lloyds. .£1 

• Martins.5/- 

Midland..£1 

Net. Provincial...£1 

Westminster ‘B 1 ......£! 

Australia 6N.Z.£1 

Bit. Lend, ft S. Amer..£l 
Bank of Montrqal... .810 
Bank of NewS. Wales £20 

Barclays D.C.O.£1 

Chartered.£1 

flS&Vtede 

RqyalBk. Canada.... $10 
Standard lank ..♦....£! 

Hambroe.5/- 

Schroden.£1 

Union DleCounc.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ,. .5/- 
Morcantile Credit...5/- 
United Domini. Tit.. .5/- 
BRKWIRIIS. Etc. 
Allied Breweries .... 5/- 
Bus, Mitchells A B.. .5/- 
Charrlngton United. .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinness.10/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread *A’.5/- 

. BUILDING. PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. 10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

CrirteHMf*.5/- 

InternationM Paints. A/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHENICAL 

Albright A Wilson... 5/- 

, Borax Defd.5/- j 

Fisons. .£1 

ICI.£1 

! Monsanto.5/- j 

I DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ,.. .5/- 1 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debennams.10/- 

G.U.S. ‘A'.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tst. ..Ah 
Marks A Spencer ‘A* 5/- 

Unlted Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.5/- 

OIL 

S rltish Petroleum .... £1 

urmah Oil.£ I ! 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Uitramar.10/- 


Price. Price, Yield, 


|ul^24, Julj^i. Julg^t, * Coyer 


18/4411 I7/9|| 

64/9 62/10*2 

32/9 32/3 

23/10*2 23/7*2 

W'r-' »'/-* 

60/9 , 60/6 

16/5*4 i 16/94 

I 

25/6 25/6 

18/3 18/2*4 

37/6 38/- 

62/1*2 62/4*2 

16 / 4*2 14 / 1*2 

I 

24/9 ! 24/9 

19/9 J 19/9 . 
45/3 45/3 

55/- j 53/iO'i 
31/1*2 I 32/4*2 
14/3 14/6 

91/3 92/- 

32/104 * 33/1*2 
54/7*2 | 54/7*1 

57/4*2 ! 58/7*2 
65/10*2 - 62/104 
£18 t £I8 5 |* 
42/4*2 42/7*2 

31/104 30/6 


6 50 | 2*2 
7-14** 14 

3-38 * 2*j 
5-75 , 24 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Atch Topeka- 

Can Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel A Tel.... 
Coni. Edison.,,., 

Int.Tel A Tel. 

South'n. Nat. Gas. 
Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth Steel....... 

Boeing . 


July 

July 


1 My 

24 

31 

I 

24 

S 

$ 

! 

S 

27*a 

, 284 

Cclanese 

. . 46 

28 

, 28*4 

Chrysler . . . 

- • 604 , 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Paper ... 

, Kennecott. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 

; Pan-American . 

, Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 
Shell Oil ...... 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.l.. 
Union Carbide. 

! U.S. Steal. 

1 West. Electric.. 

Wool worth.... 

, Xerox. 


July 24 July 31 


July 24 July 31 


j Col Palmolive . . 

Crown Zellei. ,. 
j Distillers Seag. . 

, Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak. 

Ford Motor 
Gen. Electric ... 
General Foods.. 
J General Motors. 
• Goodyear. 

S uff OH. 

elm. 

Int. Bus Mach .. 
! Inc. Harvester... 



I FRANCE 

Air liquida... 
BanquedeParis 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 
Cie G. d'Elect. 
Machines Bull- 

Pechmey. 

Printemps 

Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M.| 

Samt-Gobain.. 

Usinor.I 

Index ... 887 
High.... 102-2 
Low . 84-4 


345 | 349 
192-9 193- 

398 404 

417 424 

336 355 

297 | 300 
167 J 168- 
91-5 

(7.1.63) 

( 10.7.63 ) 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43*10) 


1963 

425 | 

Yield 

Industrials 

% 

|uly 3 

73-40 : 

3 13 

„ 10 

73-36 

3 IJ 

, *7 

72'30 

3 10 

.. 24 

71-62 1 

3-21 

L 31 

72 40 , 

317 


50 

Utilities 


BS3Q2BS9BSSB1E 


■IM 


Dec. 28, 1962=100. 


CANADA 

Abitibi Pr. A P. 
Aluminium ... 

Bell Tel. 

Can. Brewer’s. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. Rly., ' 
Hiram Walker. 
Imperial Oil .. 
Noranda Mines 
Shawinigan Ind. 
Steel of Canada 
Tram.Can.Pipe 
Montreal Ind. 

Index . 121 
High.... 1 29 

Low . 115- 

1956m 


GERMANY % % 

A.E.G. 473 476 

B| Bad’che.Anilin. 483 488 

Bayer. 514 S48> 2 

Commerzbank. 472 479 

Deutsche Bank. 4954 505 

Hoechat Farb.,. 463 469* a 

I Kundenkredlt . 400 403 

Loewenbrau.. 1,000 1,045 

9 Mannesmann .. 204 205*4 

Siemens. 5624 557*2 

Thyssen-Huette 181 4 1794 

5; Volkswagen ... 6054 600 

Heretott Index 95 -87 96 -87 

High . 100-02 (13.5.63) 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31. 1959=100. 

AUSTRALIA ; £A | £A 

Ampol Pet. 10/5 | 10/2 

Ass. Pulp A P... 40/9 40/9 

Aust. Con. Ind*. 64/- i 66/6 
Aust. Oil A Gas 43/3 « 41/3 
Brit. Tobacco.. 28/9 j 29/- 
Brokan Hill Pty. 53/6 1 55/3 

G.J. Coles. 17/1 , 17/5 

Pelt A Textile*. 8/6 8/6 

J,C.I„ A.N.Z*.. 50/- 51/- 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Biienkorf. 

Heinekens .... 
Interunie (FI.50) 
K. N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Ket. 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Robeco (FI 50). 
Rotterdam Bk.. 
Thomassen A D. 

Valeurop. 

Zwananbarg .. 
Index ... 346- 
High.... 357- 

Low . 320 • 

1953- 


I July 24 July 31 

%, % 
4644 4784 
847 800 

478*2 482 

FI. 190 FI. 193 
596*2 594 

775 787*2 

FI 155 'FI 156 4 
FI.220 ,FI 224 
1 350 351 

I 782*4 785 *j 

IFI. 74 5 FI. 75 7 
! 900 1 905 
9 347-1 

6 (4.6.63) 

7 (3.1.63) 
*100. 


MyerEmpori 
Reedy Mix Con. 10/6 j 40/9 
Woofworth ... 16/1 (J 16/10 

Sydney Ind. 

Index .... 335-38 341-73 

High . 341-73 (31.7.63) 

Low . 298-60 ( 2.1.63) 

1937/39=100. 


0 120-9 

8 (5.6.63) 

9 (2.1.63) 

100 . 


JAPAN Yen Yen 

Ajinomoto.... 340 335 

Fuji Iron. 58 56 

Hitachi. 94 90 

Honda Motor.. 302 298 

Kirin Brewery . ■ 295 288 

Mitsub. Chem.. | 133 . 122 

Mitsub. Elect... 83 • 78 

Mitaub. Heavy.. 83 | 77 

Nippon Elect... 230 * 235 

Sony. 418 405 

ToyoRayon ... 190 ' 189 

Yawata Iron ... 61 58 

Dow Janet 

Average 1450-3 1386 98 
High.... 1634-37 (5.4.63 ) 

Low . 1386 98 (31.7.63) 


lax tree. ? Assumed average me, / years. | me net redemption yields allow tor tax et 71. 

( 0 ) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Ex ell. 
reduced or passed. Japanese prices supplied by Diawa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied b 


„_ tarnation. 

) After Rhodesian tax. ( 
1 Montreal Stock Exchange. 


ngnts. TT Equivalent to r-i sterling. 
0 To latest date. (n) Interim since 

























































































































































































































XH£ BOO^OMJ|ST AIK0JST 9,. |*S 



M 


/ 


. _ r .^,„ r „ of Ctlfson ftydrflullcs division J of*Oadrfc# Bufeori Ltd 

Woodhouse have gone to Town onfnachine tools! 


Woodhouse &l Mitchell and Fredk. Town & Sons have group, and their rijjbent merger was a logical step. The new 

long been renowned names for centre lathes, and for milling name is Town WaWfieuse (no need to make a note of it— 

and drilling machines* Both were companies in the Ward you'll see it on ot$fty of the best machine toots 1) 



THE WARD GROUP 

Parent Company ; THOS. W. WARD 

Qroup Head Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. London Office: BRETTE^HAM HOUSE, STRAND, W.C .1 
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.. iTE ^XjSfTE«QE5r c>U £ ..., - . ^ * 

fave-not and want-not Aid iji one fomt QE J Mo th CT.l, 

„ but lias <?diie litt}? to mend.l' 

Tjsr^tt XJ. ■• - jg w. 

almost universal gjbmfcittvfl^Cdtt 

of the report on jfc yaj). , .; A . y ., , . .*- . 

A foretaste of wfa*fet«#'fNi'i^ 

at the United gtt ' 

being bent thefi^ J ^atjr Cp. A 5 C«), 

Monsoon of discontent After the enfot!C$unrty of Indians in last year’s crisis (ped»ps 

there is once ^gp|Bi : grave discontent with the government s fiscal policies (p. 5 ®°/* 

Contrary metiureS in Ceylon are not much more popular (p. spi). 

Right little example Malta’s immiha>£ipdependence, though strange, is not so singular an occurrence 
as to have noiesspns for others with an eye on frayed apron-strings (p. 495 > 

Federate or bust Setting a deadline^* dieliofcifig^ofstttesw aggrmte, aod createv problems, 

wh#»er in Malay^k (p.: 4 «^ 5 orEaat Africa <p. $<*4). K \ 

LIFE IN EARNEST 

Trying to keep up The steel industry »n Britain is running below capacity because die economy is, 
below Ned’S growth targets: but if the economy reached Ned-pomt, would 

_?* AMil ateel Irepn. AOTP ) is. * 


g private investment—and si 
4 > The laggard US Congress 
» effectively (p, 508). 

Just stavlfcl slave slontt distrusts the test 
io recognition (p. yog 
, Useful agreements sna/fy 
None of this seems W afeefc 
(p. 496)^, And Washington 



jk<$Mfricht 

' MM* 








-V, 

“ Frozen emc] 
^';^rope (p. 



fa ptj- yet central banked still 
measures on liquidity (p. 527): 


. in the second quarter, 
rcte rather less rosy in 
1. 

ive for freer trade with 


j&, 3 


fcCtt^E Llti m-M. .. 

Tidying Up By an irony they are cleaning the Wind statue of Justice on the Old Bailey, where 
rather a lot of dirt has come to light: ithas stuck to die Hand structure of British 
jusricc, too, and whitewashing cannot restore its brightness (p. 491). 

tvimakatlc ikagemept, Whiled 

JF*. Z- JL A jr SiJL'X.*' *r #. V-Er * * .T*f_ -f." ' **• 

House divided Rebegin nin g a new London hospital after a false start may make it rather less 
jdrAy for th^hlftlthy to look at (p. 515). .. f \ ’ ’’ 

A M NatO#|atre 

(p.^jiS) fljurf^same camiot 'fee indSpcnderit"tclcvisi(i 

i s' F Detelled coftten# on page 4 $ 







Glass means purity 


to manufacturers, many other things besides. Glass 
means versatility in shape, size and colour j brilliance 
of appearance; unique display qualities. 

The United Glass design team will help to create a glass 
container that will show off your products attractively. 
When you want a new design, call them at the earliest 
stage - that’s when they can help you most. 

UNITED GLASS LTD., LEICESTER HOUSE. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.a 


Glass from United Glass is backed by second-to-none 
research, production and delivery services, combining to 
give you the glass containers you need. 

See us at the PACKAGING EXHIBITION 
Stand Blue 64, Ground Floor, Grand Half 



UNITED GLASS 
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From 
the 
first 
gleai ti 

in 

the 



If your company is involved in the processing of minerals 
or other bulk materials, and there’s a gleam 1 nyour eye 
which signifies expansion, then one of your biggest 
problems is how to synthesize a multitude of details into 
a single economical project: geological and feasibility 
surveys; financial and market reports; design, manu¬ 
facture and commissioning of new plant; supervision of 
production and training of personnel during the initial 
working stages, etc* 



_^ manufacturing organizations; 

and their associates wilFundertalce to handle—and are 
equipped to handle—the entire project, from the first 
gleam in the chairman's eye to final, profitable maturity. 
When the idea is still in embryo, that's the time to 
consult the Edgar Allen Qrctup, Imperial Steel WorlcS, 
Sheffield 9 . We should be pleased to correspond with yflu 
about materials processing. 


Size reduction ofmlnerala end other materials. Materials drying. Materials calcining, heating, rotating 
and cooling. Plant for cement, lime, dolomite, magnesite manufacture. Duet collection equipment. 
Pulverised fuel gfpntir Heatexchange equipment and Industrial refrigeration plant . 




EDGAR ALLEN GROUP 




TheLiquMfrmP 

Sir—I must confess to a feeling of acut 
bewilderment after reading ya$ Apdgpf 
righri^^pornt out 

and in the next breath aver that this drying, 
up of the major source of international' 
liquidity will have dire consequences. My ? v 
bewilderment stems from the fact that l 
believed (until reading your article, that is) 
that the function of reserves was the financ¬ 
ing of imbalance in international accounts v 
I must confess that I was unaware that the 
elimination of imbalance, which as long a6 
it persisted necessitated a growth in the 
stock of international liquidity, would still 
require a growth i n reserves. I had, in my 
pre-leader^ph^ce, thought that the con* 
verse wouiif be more appropriate. 

As a “ general practitioner ” whose ortho-*- 
dox belief in the efficacy of leeches U» 
unshaken, I We^^iperica’s belated attempt 
to put her (international) house in order as 
a real sign qf pt o g rggg in the international 
mod4$fcry sphere, ; w J am unable, in my 
blissfi^ 5^rance> p^jfsce the imminence 
of dba^that a ^6st-p^^Jiaage ... pro r 
fessor^at die Universities ^Xund Economist 
leadedfrip glitrff djscem--hut, of coursed 
OP? f rfji nfr luxury of functioning N 

in an'fttelfcctual vacuum.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. . .Terence L. J. Leahy 

North BentM&h, Australia 

1 . 'i **_ 

Slg—©ojou not believe that proposals for 
retbp&i - of the international monetary ■ 
system pik forward in the US and Britain 
wonkFhtye a different flavour if backed by. ' 
a credhbt^natton?—Yours faithfully, 

France y." V- J. Winter * 

Bouncing Cheques 

Sjfc—Why notmttdducc the Canadian in,.. 
st^dBb ; #dw 4eraM cheque? •' tlrf* *4" 
the layimm,apf>earitabo the aniferto the - 
problem (JWv27th): 90A «;che«|».<»e m ;.; 
I can only owtfobsem-; 

* a *ueat*swrs«i 

itifr-wfirinr *p4 -tMUBfe-- 

but it' xhbb<?.icMtad:Oa me fecedfit, ' 
bank then debit* at* ktiottoMait for 
all I kppw.adds t Wt W its paiodirsmke 

• n -l_ 1 _ 1 1 - * 



x—*— ——- ————an_ .— 1-0 

frivolous cheques, in fact everything that 
. takes'.tithe v&ttd ditto' woWtf be iatemt ns. 


to their accounts.—Yours faithfully,/ ■*'- 
Montreal A. Le Maitre 

S»—If it h “a little,hard ’’.(July 27*} ; on 
$uc<*ssfui stags, to h^ve 4 to wait a t week 
before deceiving an allotment fetter and 
balance cheqiie,? how much harder is* it for 
unsuccessful applicants to have their 
> cheqtra cashed and be foreddtowait a Week 
fqr the, issuing houses' cheque in exchange? 
This has happened in at least one recent 
r new Issue. t ’ 

Clearly issuing houses are entitled to 
. protect themselves against dud cheques, but 
one wonders if this new method of doing 
so by giving themselves interest-free loans 
at the expense of unlucky applicants has any 
1 pt-oper legal foundation. Even if it has, it 
the practice one that should be adopted by 
leading, jnsticutiqtns in the .City?—Yours 
faithfully, T. K. Erskinh 

Belfast 

World Food Survey 

SiR-~-Saoae,points in your-note (June 29th) 
require clarification. Opinions du,-, rise 
..focidc&Cb of Ittdkarjawtmdd«ttBWkr 3 »»^ 


total supply, which determines die inci 
dence iof undefeutrition and malnutrition. 
AfaytiftiSS'Kti ob mainland China la not 
merely a “guess.” it is based oh a food 
barahe^ibeer which showed an overall 
dalerk/defiewnCy of some 10 percent. It 
is difficult to see how this deficiency can be 
shared byrksV than 20 per cent of the 
popufcttop. s Jfo ; other words, at least 20 pet 
cent of the people in mainland China must 
be bnderhohrished. Your correspondent 
mentions that- die Chinese eat seven times 
as much meat, three time? as much fish, 
Mid twice as many vegetables as the Indians. 
But apt average Indian takes 25 times as 
much milk.as ,tbe Chinese! and nearly four 
titties as much as the foplaese. The FAO 
indicator’s limitations ajte folly e^plained-in 
-the Report,. But we bjdisfoe that if-is sqtis- 
factory enough for a WoMiapprab>l‘ > ’of»thv 
incidence of’malnutritj|i^f?«(^d|w|d»ft%, 

Fopd'ind 


-J^apaifodh'of .tatmtry-w.k/<St& of average 
moke and nquindnent such M was used 
vfo thesecond World Pood Stuvey cannot 
„*Jlow any cotxjudons mdarffing jhe % 

: Kagpmsht^ me ; 

thr<^^<.& dfetributoiy ippdre. 

. »cma ajstmg*K«l<jhy active fefofcle. $he 
fa«thM,aqUvt«of American bou«Aplds 
-fod acak>riefe*ke befow^ai^sjp^, 
munoal requwfettient does .foot 

. tbeae bhuaefodfo jKg undet w m| nTO fo ““ce 
the Varjadoft Jh houseboJdT ltu#e on dxt 

is of the- 


igi 

‘westj i^l^Kd 

for food, yield a jw^ld foodldpi 

" r ' 



tees my cheque; and reimburses itself in 
advance. The payee has no qualms in 
sending me my licence (or whatever, it may ■ 
be) on sight of the cheque. I have no chance 
to forget an outstanding cheque, in my per- 


pVJ/^(OUV». , fc**V Viuv. MWMWJ — 

tioaon the upper, side of the qieau is mpte 
> (ban cam be explained in terms of variance 
amopg heathy active people. The infer¬ 
ences are that hardly any households are 




•hMinty Md 


rwfoto dmitiiti tf th* world. 

. Thtm d sawsri fo &*.■ 
-Htmttkimdiama]*v*»umt 
0 iafysj'#i(rJbia»aaJ ktd • 

, . ■ fellfetfUfefltifeSKft . 

' till ebniibMisf ' 

, v Spencer House 27 St James's Place 

London £IP1 

r ' Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 139 

60 East 42«0 StreetNeto York 17 NY 
> TeUptume Mum&HM 7^6850 







AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


He is the man from C, Itoh, world-wide trading and 
investment company. There is one permanently stationed 
in most of the world's major capitals. His job: develop 
potentials into profits. 

Your C. I. man is a trading expert. He is at the source 
and knows his market—trends, cost factors, customs, 
banking, market conditions —the know-how that is essen¬ 
tial in a field as complex as international trade. 


Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or sell 
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MILAKO LIAISON OFFICE: Via Ulrico HoepH 8, Milano, Italy. 
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Offices in Europe: London, Paris, Hamburg, Dusaeldorf, Beograd. Offieea In other coatlniata: NewjYork, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico, Sao 
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Sir— ft is to be atefafed thayfett atgde 
(July Itth) «far written bj^ftamefafaro-, 
politaii gahifal as “..Xhr\Ta^,pf fa P»g 
that Bit” (Mftj ; *5*V AJi the eqfavakpt 
ignorance «f faint and eountyy pbnnmg te 
evident. . Them % kfary stron* argument 
for settfag aside national parks, in the US 
sense, farecreatkmal arisas, with an un¬ 
limited but policed, light to do certain 
things therein. • Thor* da« fat go possible 
hope oHgrteuItuK beteg carried on witirin 
these rane areas, 1 'Y<wr Incredible idea of 
substituting sbfapfor corn-reveals jfat how 
much you know about the behaviour of 
sheep, W any Other animal, in the presence 
of undisciplined oafs With dogs (which is, I 
am afraid, what we consider most towns¬ 
people robe). There is a case for swapping 
certain area* to act as ” lungs ” against a 
rigidly {enforced rule against the continued 
nuisance of. the motorist, which costs me, 
for example, about# per acre per annum. 
There is DO OM* far toft urban population 
getting its fangs snd then gtiu making a 
miisa&ce wetfto a H th t rest of the 
country. The law of trespass would there¬ 
fore need radical revision. 

What the x per cent of the population 
who earn their living in towns of more chiti 
100,000 population might consider is thar 
it is the metropolitan areas that arc failing 
the nation, not th? rural economy, or the 
industries located in rural areas. For ex¬ 
ample, London and the south-east have 
been ruined by “freedom". Half its regional 
population would be better employed some¬ 
where else. To get something done in 
London fa Birming¬ 

ham, and t«ri§4 ft |(WW;|^lttlngham as 
in Bath. The truth or tne matter is not 
that we selfish people from Somerset, Nor¬ 
folk or Cumberland are hogging our rights 
but that the metropolitan areks are destroy¬ 
ing die country by die cumulative action of 
Parkinson’s Law on building, roads, plan¬ 
ning, and prestige, added to sheer, unadul- 
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on objective information arid-a sincere wish 
to share some of the expenses of setting up 
a true democracy, is the oqly key tp botji 
Spanish pride and Spanish freedom, 
OthetWiSe. #c shall remain'fast as proud 
—and perhaps'choose the communist alter¬ 
native. Landowners will pay for their sins 
In one way or another, but peasants won’t 
get much better for It. Thus,* articles on 
Spanish underdevelopment and lack of free¬ 
dom will still be possible and I don't think 
your readers’ happy breakfast will suffer 
much from it. U anything, they will feel 
flattered fa their welfare state vanity-— 
Your* faithfully, Lci$ mj Orukia 
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Choice in Welfare . 

$m—You chide the Institute of Economic 
Affalts (July 27th) for lack of imagination 
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Giants’ feet have rubber soles 


Many of today’s construction colossi 
stand on mats made from one of the vari¬ 
ous types of Polyaer* rubber. Polysar 
■bock absorbers insulate the footings 
from the building proper, dampen the 
Vibrations caused by road and vail traf¬ 
fic. YouTL find Polysar rubber in floor 
tiling, in stair treads and rails, stripping 
for wihatyjresmd doors, in cable and 
wiring, flunking compounds and sealers, 
escalator steps and platforms. In fact 
from sub-surface rock to weather* 
bombarded roofing, Polysar rubber is 
vital to the construction industry. 


If you are planning a new process, a 
new product, or improvements to an 
old one, success can depend on your 
finding a new raw material. A most 
promising source may lie among the 
more than 40 different types of Polyaar 
synthetic rubber now available. 

Within the worldwide Polysar 
organization there is a representative 
nearby, ready to advise you. A letter 
to Polysar International S.A., 
Prudential House, Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, Surrey, England, will put bun 
in touch with you. 
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September's big event-* 
BRNO TRADE FAIR 
When? 8th-22nd September 
(hole the dates!) 

How? 6o by CSA jetliner 
... luxurious TU104a to 
Prague—connections seven 
limes a day to. Brno. 

How mptfi? The special 
auinmerfHght liates apply.. * 
only £39.19.0 return Condon 
to Prague. Prague-Brno, 
£9.4.0 return. 

WH6? Contact your Travel 
Agent... or CSA. 

rZICHVSUJVAK 

A1RUNES 

45 0XF0R0 ITRKT • LONDON W1 
Tel: Rffient 3726 • Oeneral Astute BEA 



Just ask. a Pcntax owner what lie thinks of his camera. He w ill 
enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car; keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 
tailor—and owns a pen tax. He knows that only a Pcntax 
can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. 1 Ic 
i will tell you tliis canjicra.is quite superb. 

Just hold a Pcntax, you will feel at once it is worth more than 
it costs. You can buy a Pcntax for around seventy pounds. 
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Justice on the Scales 

T HE lingering death by self-inflicted poison of Mr Stephen’ Wsjrd mis 
to an old-fashioned moralist, seem a suitable end to a.talief dangerous 
liaisons. To the surprise of many lawyers, and no doabt tO.thi 
the directorate of public prosecutions, Mr Ward was found guilty of. tyrp ’if.'thi 
five offences that bod been fired off, in. a wide bracket, in his <flreirajm£ .'jjriji 
death between conviction and sentence prevents anybody from guessing 
penalty the judge might have attached to these crimes—of Whatmigbt 'hjiye 
been the outcome of any appeal on his behalf. The Whole vast hMriite,'repbt||4 
at a length perhaps un paraMed even-for so spicy a case, and &V60iyd;widtah 
appetite perhaps unequalled by a publje that dearly loves to disapiwfOVe .a simier, 
ends in the silence of the grave. : ' J ••*/’ ' 4 : 

An equally dusty answer concluded yet another of the complex of pros ecutions 
that have embellished the fringes of the Profumo affair (to name the most 
conspicuous, but certainly not the central, personality). Last week the appeal 
was heard of Mr “ Lucky ” Gordon, who had been sentenced to three years 
in prison for beating up Miss Christine Keeler on her own doorstep. After a 
swift nine minutes Mr Gordon’s conviction was set aside. Evidence not before 
the court of first instance was put before the court of appeal,- including* jt would 
seem, the transcript of a tape-recorded conversation in the course of which 
Miss Keeler said something or other. * This evidence was apparently persuasive 
enough to leave both the judges and the prosecution with no doubt that Mr 
Gordon should be released at once. The public, however, was given no oppor¬ 
tunity to share their opinion. The nature of the new evidence was not disclosed. 

Lawyers are perturbed at the precedent set by the dismissal of a conviction 
on the ground that new evidence, not available at the time of the trial, “ mi gh t ” 
have raised doubts in the mind of the jury at the first trial (the Lord Chief Justice 
dixit). Laymen may for their part complain that justice was so. obviously not 
seen to be done. The outcome of these two cases together could not be more 
unhappy. All sorts of doubts, suspicions, anxieties and salacious conjectures 
have been set moving in the public mind by the reports of the trials. Some of the 
questions do really need to be answered. But the courts provide no answer at all. 

The English criminal law is explicitly designed not to establish the truth, 
but simply to weigh the balance of probability of the guilt of the accused person 
on the charges brought (it is an accusatorial, not an inquisitorial, system the 
lawyers’ jargon would have it). For such truth as it is to be told, the public 
must now rely on Lord Denning's quasi-judicial inquiry into the security aspects 
of the Profumo case. But here again it is impossible to know how much will 
he revealed. Mr Macmillan himself last week did his best to raise nasty doubts 
even about the Denning inquiry. In answer to a parliamentary question, he 
declared that the report would be published after he had discussed it with the 
Leader of the Opposition and agreed on what was to be left out “either on 
security or on any other grounds.” Just what reasons of state, apart from the 
agreed one' of security, might motivate omissions was not revealed. The Prime 
Minister’s statement only goes to . increase the already cumbrous weight of 
suspicion, that there is something nasty in the woodshed. 

By an unhappy coincidence, yet another debate in Parliament last week added 
its mite of itching powder to this niggling discontent with die processes of law 
that are usually the pride of England. Mr Fenner Brockway asked the Home 
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Secretary to set up an inquiry (which Mr Brooke refused) into 
the case of James Hanratty, who was hanged for a particularly 
revolting murder (plus rape) committed just two years ago. 
Since the execution two facts have become known. A Mr X 
has repeatedly confessed to having committed the crime for 
which Hanratty was executed: this may perhaps be discounted 
on the ground that Mr X is, in Mr Brooke’s words, of 
“ precarious mental balance.” 

What cannot be dismissed is the fact that Hanratty, too, is 
now known to have hid a history of mental instability. This 
fact was unknown to the trial jury : Hanratty’s counsel could 
not plead his diminished responsibility as a defence since their 
client averred—right to the end, even to the priests who 
received his final confession—that he was not guilty, and a 
plea of diminished responsibility can only be advanced in 
mitigation of admitted guilt. Once again a trial whose object 
was to reveal the truth, rather than to prove one man’s guilt, 
could not have failed to uncover Hanratty’s mental history. 
The fact that Hanratty has* under a barbarous law, been killed 
and put under ground makes the idea of any inquiry into his 
particular case seem a brutal mockery. His execution must, 
however* increase the doubts about the system of law under 
which lie was convicted. 

For there is another link between the kind of doubts that 
a reasonable man may feel in the cases of the dead men tyard 
and Hanratty, as well as in that of the living and unexplainedly 
free Mr Gordon. In each of these massively publicised cases 
there was a clear incentive for the police to secure a conviction. 
In each of the cases the police were operating in that dingy 
half-world of pimping, drug-taking, thieving and receiving, 
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CAN THE SUEZ CANAL PAY? 

MTL The sudden favour with, which the Suez Canal has been 
■Jl received by a few persons in England, a favour the more 
7*1 remarkable because of the previous contempt expressed for 
that great project, is not we diink entirely justified by the 
facts. . . . Can the canal pay? It may be very important to 
political relations, may cnuble France to attack India, may give 
India means to throw its enormous weight into Mediterranean 
struggles, though both these results are unlikely; but these are 
nOt the questions upon* which investors hatfe to decide. Their 
true consideration is—Will a sufficient* number of ships go, 
through the canal to make it pay its builders ? Let us look at 
that a little. It is as nearly certain as any proposition in com¬ 
merce can be, that jailing vessels will not go. The Red Sea 
navigation is so long, so dangerous, *bd so costly, that the route 
round the Cape will always be preferred. . . . The true 
steam traffic is. therefore, the only traffic on which shareholders 
can rely confidently for their business. But the expenditure is 
to be, by estimate, £10,000,000, and working expenses on such 
great undertakings are always fifty per cent of receipts. They 
may be a great deal more, for no one has calculated the cost 
of eternal dredging against sand over works so extensive and 
exposed to aeddentt—such as the grounding of a great ship in 
the canal—-so very formidable and expensive; but we will take 
the ordinary rate. To produce, then, a dividend of ten per cent 
the Company must raise an income of two millions a year,, by 
tolls levied exclusively upon steam shipping employed in 
Asiatic trade. . . . The Canal; therefore, seems to us, even 
under its present exceptionally favourable circumstances, to 
contain most of the elements which make a mercantile specula¬ 
tion hazardous or unsafe. It is a work so vast that precedent is 
no guide, liable to be affected by political considerations, quite 
uncertain in cost, very indefinite as regards expenditure for 
maintenance, unprovided with data for Calculations of probable 
revenue, and wholly in foreign hands. 
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the band of shade Where the actors depend on official suffer¬ 
ance for their freedom, and the guardians of the law must 
themselves maintain an uneasy finger-hold if they are ever to 
secure a conviction at all. In this world there must be some 
sort of two-way traffic: for information received there must 
be favours given. In the other direction, one must suspect, 
for evidence given in court fhere may also be favours given— 
or at least sometimes charges suspended. 

This is not to affirm that police officers in the Hanratty 
cqse planted evidence. Nor is it to state as definite that in 
the Gordon case police officers deliberately refrained from 
producing a witness over whose movements they had control 
Nor is it to be clear that in the Ward case police officers 
urged witnesses to give evidence of a particular kind. But 
the suspicion remaips that some of. these things happened— 
and the knowledge is there that they could have happened. 

O NE of the most extraordinary things about the Ward case 
was that witnesses were able to contradict themselves 
blankly and fully in open court, on oath, in apparently cheerful 
disregard of any risk of action for perjury. Those who have 
assumed that some of the lies were told at the instigation 
of, or with the approval of, the police, have at least the surface 
appearance of things in their favour. Everybody knows that 
society gives the police a dirty job to do, and that dirty 
methods may mean that it is at least done. To allow an open 
licence to self-confessed perjurers seems, all the same, too 
much. The police, it may be argued, have to try to get a 
conviction once a charge has been made ; the function of the 
Bench is certainly to see that justice is done, irrespective of 
police or other tender feelings. Even if open perjury is at 
last punished as a result of public—and press—disquiet, it is 
not good enough. The punishment of perjury should follow 
as a matter of course, as a warning to witnesses. 

The specific and parliamentary row over the admitted lie, 
in a supposedly sacrosanct personal statement to the House 
of Commons, by a Privy Councillor and Secretary of State, 
was shocking enough. Lord Denning’s inquiry should clear 
up a lot of the nasty questions that still hang afound the 
Profurqo affair as such. But the sequence of revelations that 
followed has winkled lice from under stones far from West¬ 
minster ; and with the best will in the world Lord Denning 
cannot set straight the record on Ward, on Rachmap, on 
Mr Gordon. (It is not, at the time of writing, known whether 
Mr Edgecombe—whose fusillade at Miss Keeler's door argu¬ 
ably started the procession of cats out of bags, and certainly 
landed him with an astonishing sentence of seven years in jail 
—will now appeal; meanwhile it is morally, if not strictly 
legally, impossible to discuss his case.) 

When the Profumo scandal first broke upon the world, 
people in Britain could take some kind of comfort from one 
widespread reaction abroad—that this was a sranda l- , certainly, 
but one that, the British were in their inimitable way putting 
right Now it appears that the means of putting it right— 
the due process of law—is capable only of raising, not of 
answering, the nastiest questions. Whan the public asked for 
truth, the law would not stay for an answer. It is now hard 
to defend British justice with that old assurance. Perhaps 
this is another way in which the British have to learn their 
place in the world today. 
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Apartheid of Rich and Poof 

Rich and poor nations are drifting apart in spite of the efforts 
of adjustment that some leading countries have made in 
their aid policies. Part of the trouble is sheer lack of human 
contact and can be remedied 


I n 1956, anyone exhorting the nations of North America 
and western Europe to double their aid to the developing 
areas over five years would have been dismissed as a steep 
enthusiast, ignorant of the stiff financial problems facing 
governments in rich countries. But now that the excellent 
report for 1963 of the Development Assistance Committee, 
made public last week by OECD, records just this achieve¬ 
ment, it does not move even its authors to a fanfare. (The 
committee groups the 12 countries of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development which provide 90 
per cent of the aid in the world.) This is not merely because 
they are sober chaps. A target that might have loomed 
portentously if ministers had burnt some midnight oil upon 
it has faded into the past while, with their usual air of despera¬ 
tion, the problems have stalked on to the next fork in the 
road: 

Que le monde est grand i la clarti des lampes, 

Aux yeux du souvenir que le monde est petit. 

And yet the statistics do show that the flow of government 
capital, from the rich of DAC to the poor throughout the 
world, rose from $3.2 billion in 1956 to $6 billion in 1961. 
This is in striking contrast with private investment, which 
stagnated at some $2.5 billion (in nominal terms, so that in 
real ones there must have been a slight fall). 

It is true that the governments are not too careful of the 
gloss they put on their figures, so long as the figures shine. 
Far too much of the American effort is engrossed in providing 
crutches for tottering border states of the cold war, like Laos 
and Vietnam. The French figures,, relatively the highest 
though they seem, are inflated at least a quarter by such large 
subsidies for the day-to-day administrative costs of the midget 
successor states of the French empire that one wonders 
whether these are former, or continuing, colonies. In 1961, 
half the government aid advanced by Britain, Germany and 
Japan was raised in loans with effective rates of interest 
between 5 and 7 per cent—sheer usury when inflicted on the 
poor. And the OECD still flatters its members by including 
credits of under 10 years as “ aid ” in its balance-sheet. But 
all these objections applied in 1956 as well; they do not 
detract from the progress made in the years that followed. 

The surprise is that this happened with little public huffing 
and puffing. Why did it come so easily ? Probably the best 
answer is that the late nineteen-fifties were an exceptionally 
favourable period. America was sloughing off the obsession 
with military alliances associated with Mr Dulles ; this showed 
up in an increasing emphasis on economic aid. From 1956 
to 1962 American capital for development rose, in round 
figures, from $2 billion to $3) billion. At the same time, 
western Europe was emerging from its postwar convalescence 
like a giant refreshed. The Americans, startled for the first 
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time by a dollar problem bearing down on themselves, cam¬ 
paigned for the forming of OECD in 1959 partly as ft means 
of getting more funds out of rich European states' that were 
only too glad to have no colonies and had never heard of 
developing areas. This meant primarily Germany'; tnit in 
practice Britain (and Japan too) gready increased theireffbrtS 
between 1956 and 1961. They needed di, as is shown by 
the fact that in the first year all three together provided 1 only 
$415 million, a figure they were able to step up by l^firto 
$1,250 million. ‘ . 

Today, western Europe no longer cuts so sorry a figure to 
the field of aid as, with the one exception of France in its 
African backyard, it did ten years ago. But there is still 
plenty of scope for improvement; and the signs arc that here, 
as elsewhere, the rate of progress may be slowing down. In 
1962, the total flow of capital actually fell—imperceptibly, 
it is true, but fell all the same, Previously, this had happened 
only in 1959. The indications for 1963 are that there may 
be a slight increase. But if one is to judge by the cuts to 
German and French contributions tti the Indian and Pakistani 
development plans, the movement is far from Uniformly 
forward and upward. A plateau seems to have been reached. 

Reassessing Aid 

Capital flows are not the whole of the picture, as the DAC 
report (outlined on page 529) points out. There are growing 
amounts of money cluttering up what the official slang calls 
the “ pipelines ” between the commitment of credits and the 
actual payment of funds. This suggests that capital is not 
the primary bottleneck in all developing countries, as indeed 
the example of the Middle East has proved for a long'time, 
and that it is important to see to what extent aid really helps 
development. In the wake of the Clay report to the President 
of the United States this spring, all the major European 
countries are reassessing their programmes. The British 
Government is preparing a White Paper on aid policy (a thing 
it has never been conspicuously addicted to in the past) and 
the recent waiving of part of the interest on loans to India 
and Pakistan is a sign of a new desire to provide loans on 
easier terms. In France, an official working group seems to 
be studying, inter alia, how to cut the subsidy side, and 
increase that of real investment, in French aid to Africa. West 
Germany actually has a minister who deals essentially with 
development, Herr Scheel, and he is trying to ginger Bonn’s 
programme up. The DAC secretariat itself is making a 
contribution, among other things, by pushing a.pilpt project 
with the members of what one hopes will be the East African 
federation. The idea is to break do.Wn the barriers to co? 
operation between the donor countries (whose representatives 
on the spot tend to push their country’s programme regardless 
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of neighbours’ activities) and, more fundamentally still, to 
find out what the recipients really want. This rp£ri|l|mglyt 
simple approach resulted, a fortnight ago, in- the visit the: 
DAC in Paris of President Nyerere and a team of East 
Africans, front, winch it emerged that they/want aid for general 
use, e.g. in agriculture and secondary education, as well as 
for the individually showy but often ill-related factories and 
hospitals they get so much more easily. 


The Rich Too Slow 

All this seems useful, sensible and probably solid. It may, 
after all, be more important that expenditure on technical 
assistance grew by 25 per cent in 1962 than that the tide of 
capital failed to rise. And yet, one cannot help feeling that 
DAC’s emphasis on quality rather than, quantity is at least 
partly a rationalisation of its lack of a real hold on the member 
governments. It is no accident that DAC has never defined 
a target for aid, that its triumphs are all retrospective, and 
that it cannot see a year ahead what the members mean to do. 
The nations want to keep things in their own hands. For the 
governments, that means justifying every penny to ministers 
of finance and behind them to parliament and voters who 
are quicker to see the cracks than the design. Perhaps the 
nearest to a good excuse is that of west Germany, whose 
central government is short of money because financial power 
lies so heavily in the bands of the Lander. But what a fatuous, 
rich man’s reason this looks to the. poor countries “ who know 
the bliss with which they arc not crowned?’ The DAC— 
or jte governments—emit an aura of staid Fabianism, part 
pragmatic sophistication, part belief in the inevitability of 
gradualness, that is simply too slow-moving for the poor. 

One had only to listen a fortnight ago to Dr Raul Prebisch, 
visiting London as just about the most western and techno¬ 
cratic product of the developing areas one could hope 
to meet, in order to sense the difference between the have 
and the have-not nations. .Dr Prebisch, the inventor of the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, is now secretary- 
general of the United Nations conference on trade which will 
meet next'year from March 23rd to June 15 th, Though his 
subject is trade, while that of DAC is aid (if these distinctions 
can really be kept up), it is his note of urgency that provides 
the real contrast. As he sees it, development is in danger of 
“ strangulation ”, by balance of payments difficulties. He is 
investigating the possibilities of a new, and deliberately orga¬ 
nised, trading system in the world ; of commodity agreements, 
of trade with the communist states (in which free trade, of 
course, could have no part), of preferences in the industrial 
markets for the manufactures of the developing countries. 
Between the assessment of current problems of DAC and die 
impatient \yill. to plan the future of the UN trade conference, 
between; the prudence of the donors of aid and the near- 
bitterness of the exporters of primary products, there is little 
common language to be found. 

And yet, until' recently, it seemed that the developed and 
developing nations were beginning to understand one another. 
In the late nineteen-fifties, as increasingly independent states, 
the ex-colonial areas began to slough off their colonial views 
of the Wesj and to realise how.much their bread and butter 
interests were bound up with it. .In return, the,West was 
showing a new awareness of their problems. Afore aid began 
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to filter throu|h to India and others. was longer 
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as the UN’s experts calculated, cancelling out the increases in 
aid, there seemed to bd. growing hopes of a change in the 
world’s trading system a$ \yell. This reached a climax in the 
talks about Britain’s entry into the common market, where 
commodity agreements add trade expansion became the shib¬ 
boleths of debate. Unfortunately, 1963 has seen the withering 
of these hopes. After the veto on Britain by General de 
Gaulle came the May conference of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and. Trade (Gatt), where the underdeveloped areas’ 
modest Action Programme was ignored, while America 
and the common market quarrelled among themselves. As 
a result, developing nations have once again begun to feel 
desperate about their prospects of progress and.this flas 
produced signs of a return to extremism. 

And yet, in material terms, the problem, even as it is posed 
by (or for) the developing countries today, .is far from insur¬ 
mountable. In one of those highly hypothetical exercises that 
help to circumscribe inflamed imaginations if not, necessarily, 
the facts, the United Nations’ experts in the World Survey 
for 1962 have guessed that if the overdeveloped areas took 
$10 billion more of manufactures by 1980 from those no\y 
under-developed, who would thus get a big contribution to 
their foreign exchange needs, this would still represent, only 
one per cent of the additional demand for manufactures in 
the world; Pur beside the fate of growth in aid since the ifiid- 
fifties, it is not an impossible assignment. The real trouble 
is the lack of contact between rich and poor, and therefore 
of a concrete sense of what has to be done. 


More Human Contact 

Contact, of course, is not a. mere matter of meeting , to 
negotiate, poker-fasbion. It means generating the political 
will to make leaders, and the public behind them, feel tfiey 
have to shoulder certain responsibilities. Britain has ttys with 
the Commonwealth, the $ix with the associated Eighteen, and 
the United .States (whose view is broader) has it in particular 
with Latin America, Hid Britain joined the common tyarket, 
the energy unleashed might have fused these interests into 
a real \yorld-wide concern of the rich for the poor. .But that 
consummation has been postponed. Today, there is ho gab- 
saying that wtylc the gaullist schism divides the West between 
nationalists and internationalists, it will be hard to meet the 
wishes of the poor. . This, is going to create a turbulent summer 
next year at the UN. trade conference in Geneva, even if the 
Kennedy talks fail to produce the feared thunder from a 
nearby hall. And yet ? leaving aside the economic arguments, 
the occasion can be used to produce more genuine contact 
between rich and poor. 

One theme underlybg the UN conference is that a new 
trade organisation may be needed to rcplace Gatt, which 
was not tailored for planned .trade, b .particular with com¬ 
munist states. This argutnent may exaggerate Gatt’s- rigidity. 
But apart from ttys,. is„ there not pei^aps a need'for a new 
organisation to, handle development questions, whether of aid 
or trade ? This jnay . seem fatuous when one thinks of the 
plethora of bodies, catertyg, or failing to cater, fqr the-develop- 
jng nations. , Bu’t .tjhei dispersion Of effort, between the UN 
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aad national or regional efforts, between Gattandthe new 
trade conference,ahd betwee^ trade and iud, ntake» it m 
difficult to see die sttuttiod whhk.. Byall accounts, the East 
Africans had no idea'o€ the aid. effort of theDAC countries 
dll they came to Paris. When the developing countries ask 
for preferences for their manufactures in industrial markets, 
it is hard for them to know whether the rich really think it 
makes no sense or are merely stalling. Similarly, the rich 
have no feeling of urgency where urgency is needed. 

Today, there is no organisation where contacts ore broad 
and informal and which also has the reputation of being 
rooted in the ground. What is needed is a small body that 
could do on the world scale something of what the Nine Wise 
Men have been brought together to do in the Alliance for 
Progress—provide a forum of fair and expert appraisal for 
technical problems with political overtones. It should also 
be a body providing a useful service on demand only, able 
to help developing countries to negotiate with communist 
bureaucrats, or draw up national plans as the World Bank 
sometimes does if asked. It would need to have a joint manage¬ 
ment—that is, one in which both the rich and the poor 
nations provided die staff. It should work in with Gatt, which 
for all die current doobts has a future if the Kennedy talks 


Adrift in the Med 

Is there a lesson to be learnt from 
the example of Malta, however singular 

its circumstances ? 

> 

M alta is to be a sovereign independent state next May. 
Assuming that it chooses to stay in the Common¬ 
wealth, it will be the smallest member yet, both in 
populadon (330,000) and in area (120 square miles, including 
Gozo). There are, both in the Commonwealth and elsewhere, 
many sovereign countries that are much poorer than Malta 
in terms of income per head. A few sovereign countries 
(Iceland is one, Luxemburg another) have even smaller 
populations. There are other small states, like Jamaica, that 
share with Malta the problem of inadequate employment at 
home for a growing populadon, and whose need for emigration 
outlets is as pressing as the Mediterranean island’s. 

In a world that is witnessing the acquisiuon of sovereignty 
by many small and poor communiues, the Maltese demand 
for independence could not be rejected simply on the ground 
that the new state will continue to need help from outside ; 
in that respect, it will be one among many. And Malta’s 
disdncuve language and traditions undoubtedly equip it with 
a more disunct national personality than several new states 
can claim. Yet it is urgently necessary for Britain to think 
hard about the implications of what it is doing as it sets this 
small entity adrift in the Med. 

Malta’s case, it may be argued, is so special that it does 
not imply a precedent, or offer any lesson of general relevance. 
There has been no' prospect of its being merged into a 
fcderadon together with other former dependencies; it is not 
a Singapore, or a Zanzibar, or a West Indian island. Midway 
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produce some results. - lufacty it woukt displace a 6 prtftot 
ccganisa Drift at 4% but' help or make people see (different 
approaches as complenreiialryntthertbah (ssofteuttd*?) 
mutually exclusive. 1 > ' o ‘ . ir • 

■ Not long-ago, aid was the panacea. Nowrrade inmami- 
factures has displaced it; though it k.nm.at iU certain that, 
alone, it Will take us much further than aid alone has done. 
Tomorrow the consolidation of developing countries’ debts 
may be all the rage; In reality, progress » needed all alohg 
the line. And among those many steps, the most important 
is probably political. At present there is much untapped 
goodwill on all sides. The developing nations would not 
have surmounted their colonial resentments without it, nor 
the rich developed their ajd programmes^ (cynical self-interest 
has not been the r»ly factwlq-eithet).*. Butufdefc ifsWiis 
more contact, it rhaysfmpty go ter' waste. ’’OnCdf the difficul¬ 
ties in the present situation is that the developing nations are 
not, for the moment anyway, a major power factor in the 
world. But if rich and poor drifted apart apd. bitterness filled 
the gap, the danger of race war wouldnotbethe OtilyJ-bnc 
looming on the horizon. Long before that, the developed 
countries would be divided , in recrimination among them¬ 
selves. 


between Italy and Tunisia, It has historical links with both, 
but neither covets it, nor does it yearn for union ,wi(b either. 
It was colonised for strategic reasons,, not for economic 
exploitation; and now that' the kind of war in which it played 
a crucial part seems a thing of the past, its search for new 
forms of profitable activity to replace the British naval base 
is hampered by its lack of virtually any focail. raw 
or other resources except skilled manpower. - 

And, as was shown in the confused two-week London 
conference that broke up on August 1st with Mr Sandra’s 
firm announcement of a date for early independence, Malta 
also has a special political stumbling-block on the threshold 
of sovereignty. The two parties for which three-quarters of 
its electors voted last year are both eager for independence. 
But one of them, Mr MintoiFs Labour party, has no wish to 
see Malta set out on its own with a constitution that would 
permit the island's crusty Catholic hierarchy to throw all its 
formidable weight into the political scales, as it did in the 
1962 elections. 

Mr Sandys's immediate problem is that he will probably 
have to decide himself, before next May, those crucial con¬ 
stitutional issues on which the Maltese parties are still dead¬ 
locked. In particular, he looks like having to give rulings 
that will define the Catholic church’s political role and thus 
tip the balance for or against Mr Mintoff. But after May, 
Malta will be its own master; so the essential is to ensure 
that whatever constitution it sets out with does nqt promptly 
break down hereafter. No British fiat can endure unless it 
accurately interprets the prevailing will of the Maltese them¬ 
selves. That will is still remarkably obscure. Mr Sandys 
must hope that the prospect of imminent independence wifi, 
like that of being hanged, concentrate Maltese naiads wonder- 
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fully. He must also hope that those minds will not be too 
obsessed with the constitutional tussle to give urgent attention 
to die problem of economic viability. 

Much as Malta differs from other emergent states, its 
experience is likely to resemble theirs in one major respect. 
Before independence, politicians in poor, small countries tend 
to regard the ruling power as both Machiavelli and mother— 
as Scheming to thwart their aims, but also as a sure source 
of aid and comfort in time of heed. The only cure for this 
debilitating condition is independence itself. Maltese leaders 
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now have nine months to work out the political and economic 
formula that win give the island its best chance of not founder¬ 
ing once it is on its oWn. Haw far they succeed in reaching 
the degree of political consensus that a new state needs, and 
in shaping an economic perspective that gives hope to their 
people and confidence to outsiders who will be asked to under¬ 
write it, is of real interest to people far beyond the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Malta’s experience may affect the outlook for many 
another small dependency now awakening from distant dreams 
of independence to face the prospect of it as a blunt reality. 


COMMENTARY 


COMMENTARY 


GERMANY AND THE WEST 

Don’t Sign a Thing 


I T sounds like a problem in linguistic 
philosophy: can you recognise a man 
without knowing you recognise him ? The 
prolonged west German hesitation about 
adhering to the test ban treaty, described 
by our Bonn correspondent on page 503, 
boils down to a fear that an east German 
signature deposited in Moscow (and in 
Moscow alone, fdr there is no obligation on 
Washington or London to accept anything 
from Herr Ulbricht) would somehow in¬ 
volve a change in the West’s relations with 
east Germany. Something suspiciously like 
a non sequitur is embedded in this train of 
thought. Apart from that, three specific 
comments may be offered. 

The first is that the east Germans have 
already joiped a number of international 
agreements—on the treatment of prisoners 
of war and on the loading of merchant ships, 
to name a couple—without making Bonn 
worry unduly about the recognition prob¬ 
lem. It may be replied that these matters 
are on a quite different level of seriousness. 
The second comment, then, is that President 
Kennedy said three times in three consecu¬ 
tive sentences in his press conference on 
August 1st that there was no question of 
recognising east Germany, and the Ameri¬ 
cans have promised to oppose the seating of 
east Germany in any future conference of 
test, ban signatories. In any case, one won¬ 
ders what good it would do the west Ger¬ 
mans to withhold their own signature now 
Herr Ulbricht has gone ahead and sent his 
acceptance to Moscow anyway. 

But the third comment, which takes the 
form of a question, is the most pointed. It 
applies as much to Bonn’s attitude towards 
the non-aggression agreement that has been 
under discussion again in Moscow this week 
as to its doubts about the test ban signed on 
Monday, poes west Germany really mean 
to refuse its approval to any agreement, 
acceptable in other respects, designed to im¬ 


prove east-west relations if the agreement 
gives Herr Ulbricht a chance to signify his 
approval on Mr Khrushchev’s copy (no 
more than that) ? If so, any multinational 
east-west agreement becomes by definition 
impossible, and the search for a relaxation 
of tension will have to take the form of 
bilateral Russian-American arrangements— 
in other words, exactly that 44 dealing over 
the heads of the Europeans” that some 
notable Europeans want to avoid. It 
can be dangerous to concentrate too 
single-mindedly on the nuances on non¬ 
recognition. Scanning the ground for 
booby-traps, Bonn could miss the possi¬ 
bility, unfolding in front of its eyes, of 
getting a change for the better in Russian 
policy towards the West. 


FRANCE AND THE WEST 

Don't Distract Me 

I F Germany’s problem is its preoccupation 
with the spot on the end of its nose, 
France’s is quite different. General de 
Gaulle’s eyes are lifted to a distant and 
private vision, of a self-sufficient western 
Europe led from Paris, and he brings his 
eyes down with difficulty to the day-to-day 
details of diplomatic bargaining; he gets 
interested only if the bargain seems likely 
to help his vision to become reality. For 
this reason alone, there was never very much 
hope that he would take up the “ sugges¬ 
tions as to how co-operation [between the 
United States and France on nuclear arms] 
could be more satisfactorily developed” 
which President Kennedy has put to him 
in a private message and which the. Presi¬ 
dent mentioned in his press conference on 
August 1st. The implied rebuff to these 
suggestions contained in General de Gaulle’s 


own remarks to the press on July 29th has 
apparently been confirmed in the (unpub¬ 
lished) letters he sent to Mr Kennedy and 
Mr Macmillan on August 3rd. 

The general’s first reaction will have been 
to ask what Mr Kennedy wanted in return 
for this 44 co-operation ” in nuclear matters. 
One thing the President wanted may have 
been French approval for a non-aggression 
agreement between the Nato and Warsaw 
alliances, although General de Gaulle dis¬ 
missed this on July 29th as 44 assimilation 
with communist servitude.” But, as Mr 
G L. Sulzberger pointed out in the New 
York Times on Wednesday, if the west Ger¬ 
mans finally accept the nOn-aggression idea 
General de Gaulle is unlikely to show him¬ 
self more royalist than the king by rejecting 
it. The other, likelier possibility is that Mr 
Kennedy wanted the general to refrain from 
further nuclear tests in the atmosphere in 
return for the technical help that would 
make such tests unnecessary. 

But Genera] de Gaulle’s immediate reac¬ 
tion will have been to ask whether the path 
of technical co-operation would end in the 
nuclear independence he insists on, or in 
the American 44 hegemony” he mentioned 
with a shudder on July 29th. Le Monde , 
in a leading article last Saturday called 
“Divorce Confirmed,” judged that Mr 
Kennedy wanted the full reintegration of 
France in the western defence system. And 
that would have meant the abandonment 
of General de Gaulle’s vision of separate 
glory. He is unlikely to be won back into 
the fold on such terms. 


TELEVISION 

Independent of Whom? 

L ord hill of Luton, new-brooming his 
way through the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority, evidently intends to break 
the dominance somewhat shamefacedly 
enjoyed by the big four companies (ABC, 
Associated Television, Associated-Rediffu- 
sion and Granada). But as yet it is hard to 
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say hoW he will go about it before thewhole 
system has to be tedrgdnlsed tofit Ac 
requirements of thtf iiewITV cbaimd, now 
promised 1 for 1966 or i$ 6 % Btit ne has 
made it clear that r$ will be easier for the 
Smaller companies to get showings for their 
programmes on the networks, or tp opr out 
of the network while they show their own 
local programmes without the financial 
penalty that this has entailed under the 
•‘ package deal ” system now operated by the 
big companies. 

This is all to the good. Or at least it 
would b& all to the good if there were any 
certainty that the smaller companies would 
seize the opportunity to be bold. There is 
no such certainty, and indeed the likelihood 
is that most of them will carefully trim their 
operations to the wind of the new Television 
Act, which penalises any extension of 
profits beyond the first £1.5 million. The 
Act also practically ensures that the big 
four, already well above this levy-free mini* 
mum, will try to save money by producing 
cheap (that is, generally pretty nasty) pro¬ 
grammes which do not make full use of the 
best talents available, and the overall result 
is all too probably going to be very much 
worse television than we already have. 
Which is all to the bad. 

But perhaps the most disappointing 
revelation nourished under viewers* noses 
by Lord Hill is his firm statement that the 
new channel is not going to mean, as it 
should mean, a substantial increase in the 
number of programme contracts issued by 
the IT A. The three densest areas of popu¬ 
lation are at present shared out between the 
four big companies on a week and week-end 
basis. When the new channel comes on the 
air, it is apparently intended that two more 
companies should be admitted to this rich 
field, and that the resulting group of six 
companies should compete on every day of 
the week in pairs, one pair to each mass- 
viewing area. Otherwise there are to be no 
additional contracts. The main objects of 
a new independent television channel must 
surely be to widen the choice of viewers 
and to multiply the peak-time outlets for 
which advertisers now fight tooth and nail. 
Neither of them is likely to be accomplished 
on this timid basis. 

TRADE 

Chickenfeed ? 

B etter not, perhaps, inquire too closely 
into the Schadenfreude that pushed 
the poultry battle between America and the 
Six high up into British press headlines this 
week, but there it was. Shrewd heads 
among the interested parties, however, were 
anxious to play down this unpromising 
material. An; American spokesman on 
Wednesday explained that “ both sides are 
treating this as a trade problem—and a 
very narrow one at that.’* Unfortunately, 
this would be easier to believe without the 
self-righteous comment already streaming 
from a delighted gaullist government—as if 
the Six themselves had never retaliated 
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when the United States raised its durife^tH 

giant yto iriV - /"''- /' * 

Tjynbw, tne'Aj&hcan decision to penal 1 
ise 1 common inkrket exports; r dismssed 
on oage $69, h no lopget a itrtrj)rise'. 
In theory, the Americans were asking, im¬ 
possibly, for permanent guarantees for 
their exports to thi common market. In 
practice, they realised that European com¬ 
petition would slowly cut them out of the 
market in any case and were ready to accept 
gradual reductions in their trade. For 
months, however, the European Commis- 
sion has been proposing concessions to the 
council of the Six, and as regularly die 
coundl has turned diem down, suggesting 
further talks with the United Btatcsouf no 
basis for Conducting them. 

There is stfll time to negotiate, bilaterally 
and in Gart, before the American retaliation 
takes effect in inid-October. Little is likely 
to come of it, though, bar an argument otor 
the amount of “concessions” the United 
States can, in the jargon, “ withdraw.*’ If 
horse-trading fails, the Europeans could 
retaliate against the retaliation, and so on. 

Basically, however, the Americans’ move 
is a warning against more fails accomplis 
that might force their hands before the 
Kennedy round starts. For this purpose it 
is useful to make European industry fed 
some of the weight, in lost exports, of let¬ 
ting the farmers have their way. The real 
question is whether the Germans will stick 
out for protectionism in agriculture, as they 
have on poultry. They say not; and per¬ 
haps it is because the Kennedy round has 
not really started that they have not made 
concessions and faced the music at home. 
Or will they, with the utmost regret, stand 
pat on high protection for cereals too? The 
trade expansion talks, with all their political 
Overtones, hang on the answer to this, just 
as much as on General de Gaulle’s ill-will. 


EUROPE 

Peasants’ Revolt 

A s the smallholder loses ground steadily 
, and rapidly before an advancing 
industrial civilisation, he is becoming a 
source of violence in European political life. 
In France, peasant riots have become as 
seasonal as ripe fruit and holidays. Their 
panoply of tractors and produce given or 
chucked away has become part of the 
Summer landscape. If one is held up, as a 
tourist, on the road one can be quite dis¬ 
appointed to find that it is only a traffic 
survey. In recent weeks, there have been 
signs that this new pattern of protest may 
be spreading in the Continental countries, 
where there are far more farmers, man for 
ipan, than in Britain. 

At the end of July, the west German 
government had to close the frontiers to 
vegetable imports while market gardeners 
in the Palatinate and south-west organised 
protest marches in the towns. More 
recently still, in Belgium, 5,000 Walloon 
farmers rioted, reportedly “against taxes,’ 1 
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In from of thje Wfrntafl it Afoipf tttaw 

public toffdfngs/'Evei M l staJ^Fliuituuj 
wheteV the • t^Wils are * prosperous entf 
Se&iK&tixrvifl, f'a*iBi|BJstnl9qvri4«s in'the 
rani commune*, ?, tef&ctfoh of.the small 
fanner's wh his way of 

life. The European farmer, as he sees bis 
standard of living, Slippirig further and 
further behind, die half alien citizens pf the 
towns, is becoming red in tooth «nd daw. 
Britain was lucky in fighting its com law 
battles t20 year, #gp, burmayiftiH Regret 
that the Continent did hot ao so at the same 
time. 
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40-Hour Syndrome 

T he present dispute dv# pay indhours 
in the English building industry is 
likely to rise to a crisis of guerrilla strikes 
and banned override within the next two 
wireks, if only because the volume of wbA 
available wiff begin to foil off after that from 
its summer petit,'add strikes Will be less dis¬ 
ruptive and therefore more easily borne by 
employers. Negotiations whidi hate been 
going oh for the past fcW weeks have now 
reached deadlock, with the employers 
holding out a “ final offer ” of a three-year 
agreement in which successive annual in¬ 
creases of 3id., 2d. and 3d. an hour would 
be paid to craftsmen and id.,jt}d. and^ijd. 
to labourers, and undet Which a 4Q^hour 
working week would operate in the four 
winter months (when work is normally cur¬ 
tailed in any case). The builders want an 
extra is. 6d. an hour and year-round 40- 
hour week. 

The difficulty is the 40-hour week, to 
which the more militant of the building 
unions are firmly wedded, largely out of 
envy of their Scottish brethren, who attained 
to this comparative bliss last year (and were 
roundly—if obscurely—berated by the 
National Incomes Commission for their 
pains). As it is, the money* increases offered 
are likely to be not very much outside the 
3-5 per cent annual average set by Nic, 
and the length of the agreement is certainly 
a point in its favour. But with a year-round 
40-hour week added the whole deal would' 
be hopelessly inflationary, in the most sensi¬ 
tive imaginable field: if the actual hours of 
work do not decrease (and it is very unlikely 
that they would) such a decrease in the 
nominal working week alone, amounts to a 
7 per cent increase in wage costs. 

Whether Nic has frightened the em¬ 
ployers or not, they are adamant about the 
finality of their offer, as, indeed (since it is 
already an inflationary combination), they 
should be. But there is no doubt that they 
would like to avoid a strike, and; there is 
plainly a chance that they, will accept the 
alternative proposal put up by the unions 
and go back to the annual wage rise, the 
first of which, if trouble is to be avoided, 
would have to be of| the order of 7d. an hour 
all round, rather more than twice what the 
country can afford, probably more than 
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the employers cm afford, and certainly jnoie 
than an Industry spiffs, an absurdly slow 
growth in productivity since before the war 
can justify. Nor would it be likely to 
encourage a less Irresponsible settlement 
next year. Perhaps it might help if Nic 
were to stick its noise in now, when it may 
be of some use.in screwing the employers’ 
courage up for a battle. 

MALAYSIA 

When to Compromise 

T unku abdul rahman has shown him¬ 
self strong enough to know when to 
give way. By gracefully admitting that the 
chosen date, August 31st, for the formation 
of Malaysia is not after all inviolable, the 
Malayan prime minister has provided his 
share of the basis of good will without which 
the proposed 44 Maphilindo ” association— 
Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines— 
could never even begin to get off the 
ground. As it is, the three heads of state 
finished their seven-day meeting at Manila 
on Monday with a declaration bringing the 
new group into formal existence and setting 
up machinery for consultation on security, 
economic relations and cultural matters. 
Loose as it is, the new association is 


COMMENTARY 

evidently trouble-starred. For one thing, 
the partners seem at odds whether it is 
against 44 colonialism and imperialism,” as 
President Sukarno would have it, that they 
are to concert their security, or against com¬ 
munism which the Tunku suggested as a 
more destructive force. But the attempt to 
form an Asian grouping and make it work, 
bold as it is, is good sense. 

By agreeing that a United Nations team 
should have a shot at opinion-tasting in 
North Borneo and Sarawak before, rather 
than after, Malaysia is established, the 
Tunku has nude a brave demonstration of 
his confidence in the outcome. The UN 
brief will be to try to conclude whether or 
not it is fair to interpret the results of the 
elections in June as meaning that most 
people in North Borneo and Sarawak want 
to join Malaysia. It is reasonable to be 
mildly sceptical about what the UN 
pollsters, themselves to be tailed by a team 
of witnesses from Malaya, Indonesia and 
the Philippines, will be able to accom¬ 
plish, particularly in the time allowed. A 
fortnight’s grace beyond August 31st is 
apparently the Tunku’s offering; though 
once the sacred date for the federation of 
Malaysia has been broken, it might be pos¬ 
sible to stretch the time a little more. 

A slight huffiness in London reflects the 
fact that the Tunku was not able to keep 


DRINK OFFENCES in England and Wales 
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Not So Sober ? 

An increase of over 12 per 
** cent in the convictions for 
drunkenness in England and 
Wales last year has prompted 
the Government to set the 
official social survey on to it. 

The purpose of the inquiry 
will be to.throw light on the 
behaviour and characteristics 
of people convicted of drunk¬ 
enness, including particular 
groups of people, and to 
examine other factors. Pre¬ 
sumably these 44 othef fac¬ 
tors * will include the attitude 
of the police towards prose¬ 
cution in one district and 
another. For the official returns 
show wide variations in convictions for 
drunkenness, per 10,000 of the population 
over 15 , in apparendy comparable towns 
and counties. Is Oxford, for instance, 
really more than twice as drunk as Cam¬ 
bridge, as the . figures record ? Or 
Brighton, even with its influx of holiday¬ 
makers, seven times a 9 drunk as Bristol ? 
At the head of the counties’ list comes 
Pembrokeshire, with 25.62 convictions per 
10,000 population, and at the bottom 
Cambridgeshire, with less than one. Is 
this a true comparison ? 

The survey, one hopes, will also throw 
light on the age pattern of drunkenness— 


in so far as there is one. Is drunkenness, 
like crime, something one tends to grow 
out of as one gets older ? Or, more 
likely, does one drink more but get con¬ 
victed less ? It would also be interesting 
if the survey could inquire into the 
amount of real alcoholism in the country. 
The convictions of drunkenness, which 
show the number of offences but not the 
number of offenders, are no guide to this. 
Medical opinion is that it is increasing 
and that it is a far more serious problem 
than drug addiction; but it would be 
useful, particularly to hospital authorities, 
to have some facts. 
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Whitehall as up to date as it might have 
been. Clearly enough, he decided that his 
first priority was, with imaginative help 
from the United Nations, to give President 
Sukarno every chance of accepting Malaysia 
without loss of face. The British, who have 
authority in North Borneo and Sarawak 
until Malaysia is launched, have been asked 
by the Tunku to give the green light to the 
UN inquiry. This goes against the grain of 
a policy that has barred United Nations 
entry to Southern Rhodesia, Aden and 
British Guiana; moreover, the likely post¬ 
ponement of the Malaysian celebrations Will 
certainly mean some administrative tire¬ 
someness, There is, also, always the risk 
that the United Nations may give an adverse 
verdict. But where the Malayans have 
shown themselves able to be flexible and 
willing to accept a reasonable risk, the 
British have no reason to stand on cere¬ 
mony. This is a case where the UN has to 
be let in. # 


ITALY 

Opening Ajar? 

I taly seems to be edging back, gingerly 
but not ambiguously, on to the road to 
a left-centre coalition. On August 2nd the 
national council of the Christian Democrats, 
after four days’ debate, passed a motion 
calling for a new coalition backed by the 
Christian Democrats, the Nenni Socialists, 
the Saragat Social Democrats and the 
Republicans. Of the leaders of the various 
factions, only Signor Scelba, the leader of 
the right, failed to sign. This meant that 
the much more influential leaders of the 
Dorotei , or centre group, led by Signore 
Segni, Colombo and Rumor, who had been 
accused by the Fanfanists of paying lip ser¬ 
vice to the apertura a sinistra while in 
reality sabotaging it, have agreed to attempt 
another bridging operation with Signor 
Nenni’s followers (if they follow him). The 
ball is back in the Socialists’ end of the 
court. 

An article in Avanti, supposedly by Mr 
Nenni himself, suggests that the Socialists 
will be glad to reopen negotiations after 
their congress in October. The implication 
is that Mr Nenni feels strong enough to 
tackle the doubting Thomases in his own 
party, led by his lieutenant, Mr Lombardi, 
now that tne Christian Democrats have 
clarified some of their equivocations. 
Whether the party as a whole will feel the 
same way will be a worry for the autumn. 
So will the question in the Christian Demo¬ 
crat party of whether Mr Moro, the only 
obvious candidate to lead the party back 
into Fanfanist ways without too much of the 
Fanfani manner, will actually have the sup¬ 
port to make the vital moves. Above all, 
can the Socialists be persuaded actually to 
join the goverameqf, and not simply to give 
it their nahil obstat as in the last legislature? 
But sufficient unto the day.... Italy’s poli¬ 
ticians are going on holiday rather less 
anxious than one might have expected a few 
weeks ago. 
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ft was said of acclcbrated English poet that he touched nothing he did not adorn. 
w | The same might he said, and with equal truth, of modbrtt chcihfcal Vesdtrch ahd 
.development. Not every day secs a great new discovery, like 'Perspe*’ W 
polythene, in LC.I.'s lajboratories, but the far*rangjng work ,of thp,Cpmpauy’f 
scientists touches almost every held of human, activity, suggesting new or bettef 
Wys of doing a hundred and one essential tasks. Here are three exanyrteSi 7 


BATTLE TOR THE CROPS 
A myriad insects arc always waiting to dispute 
with the farmer for possession of his crop. Wirc- 
worm.for example, did untold damage to cereal 
crops, and flea beetles to cubbAges. until i.C.L 
research produced in ‘Gammcxane* an insecticide 
that enabled farmers to bring both these pests 
under strict control. But there remained the 
aphids, those sucking. inscOis which, in tea sugar 
beet apd potatoes .u'jih virus diseases, li, was 
fbttarcu ‘the aphids, therefore, that T.C.T 
agrieulWral scientists' recently turned their 
concentrated attention. Their achievement, first 
announced ip 196Z. is a new. compound called 
meriazon that is lethal only io aphids. Sold as 
*SaphteMi’, for ttpplicUtion tO potato 6/* sugar 
b#qt seed, before, sowfog. it gives long-lasting 
protection. It fs harmless to* the birds and beasts 
of the field. 



DYERS’ DIFFICULI IES DISSOLVED 
Woollen, and cotton fabrics must be rid of alt 
spiimirjp oils aud natural wa\c* before they con 
be dyed or printed. The traditional method is 
laborious, needs bulky equipment, and poses 
problems in disposing of the effluents Drawing 
on its experience pf industrial degreasing and its 
knowledge of textile technology, I.C.L lias 
developed mi entirely new solvent scouring 
process. This operates continuously, produces 
belter results at lowei cost, and eliminates the 
effluent completely. 


NEW WEAPON FOR FIRELIGHTERS 
Kira, a useful servant, can be a costly and 
destructive master. I.CJ. has provided a flew , 
weapon Against electrical fires and fires of ' 
inflainMublp liquids’by developing i : new 
cbpmicmi --b«oniochlo»>diflObromcshanp-rw hich 
is outstandingly effective as a firefighting agent. 
Known foV short as BCF, it produces a blanket 
of‘gas that quickly stifles flames; It has also made 
possible the production of much lighter and 
more manageable extinguishers. 


I.C.Il’s far-rangiag research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 



lNttfefttAll CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LI M D, LONDOISV SlW.l 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


W hatever the Chinese may be doing along India’s frontiers, 
they are certainly getting somewhere inside them. The 
Indian way to prosperity has never looked shabbier to the 
working class and the salaried middle class than it does today, 
and the prestige of the Congress government has perhaps never 
stood lower. 

There arc four major sources of popular discontent. For one 
the Congress party itself is solely to blame. Its factional in-fighting, 
in full public gaze, which was temporiMly quelled by the Chinese 
attack last October, is again under way in several states. In 
Gujarat, Congress is merely split. , In Kerala, the head of the 
party machine is busy raking up corfopjftbh charges Against the 
Congress chief minister. In Orissa, /there has been a public 
slanging match bctwetjfc the rijfc yourig chief minister, Mr Patnaik, 
and his predecessor OVeratfeged payments from the Calcutta 
mining firm Whose activities have alitady/Jed to the downfall of 
Mr Malaviya, lately India's minister of mines and fuel. 

In Uttar Pradesh, half the cabinet does not speak to the other 
half, and the chief minister has been trying to dig out his chief 
opponent with charges of “ moral turpitude ” (meaning, it seems, 
a mistress). And up in Punjab the chief minister’s principal critic 
was last month savagely beaten up in sight of a police station. 
The chief minister, notorious even in a normally violent state for 
never using the velvet glove where the iron hand would do, 
promptly sent his profoundest sympathy. 

All this Congress could survive, as it has for years : Congress 
politics are more interesting to .journalists than to people. Its other 
troubles more the average man. 

One of fimn is the grfdcprimoj rules. Mr Morarji Desai’s heroic 
efforts ajj*4 mobilise at least a little of the 

£1,400 .private hands have brought little 

profit an&nwlcn fmr :; Thelinance minister's ban on new orna¬ 
ments is 22 carat), apart from 

throwin^m^v Work, has infuriated the 

$uipri8in||^^ vffio wish 'to buy gold for 

reasons social prestige. The complex 

rules on^tl^m^'Wr^^^iiyed a part in the recent defeat 
of Congress candidates in three important by-elections. 

But the real troubles are much more serious and more simple. 


They are heavier taxation and higher prices. Both hit hardest at 
the industrial workers and the salaried urban middle class: a small 
section of the whole people, but the most vocal, and now 
vociferously answering the questions raised at budget time about 
how much more the people could stand. 

The budget more than doubled defence expenditure to £650 
million, and Mr Desai refused to find the money by. deficit financ¬ 
ing. He resorted to heavy new additional levies on tobacco and 
kerosede, the normal urban cooking fuel. His compulsory deposit 
scheme has brought several million people for the first time into 
the net of direct taxation. 

While income tax starts normally at £225 a year, the new scheme 
affects those who earn only just, over half that sum $ and, put 
crudely, it means that .unless they are already saving it per cent 
of their income in life insurance, superannuation funds, and so on, 
they have found their pay pac^s light^ from last month by 
3 per cent taken as a f< cc mpubbr^ deposit** repayable in five years. 

For the average man tms f^ fitde different ftorif outright 
taxation. The scheme affects something less than hsK the indus¬ 
trial workers, and rat^gt Jjspre than half-the pb^ white collar 
class, many of whom Already it 

shows signs of being tfe' list straw that >c bf£&ks the urban 
camel's back, or at . least his fwtfe&Ce. No one in authority 
cares to predict What will happen whin ft is extended 
to the farmers. 

With taxes rising, so are prices. Food accounts for more than 
half the typical city family budget : the official wholesale food 
price index has risen, partly for seasonal reasons,, by 10 per cent 
since December. Rice prices in Bombay have risen by 20 per cent 
since March. Such trends are likely to continue until the new 
harvest in three months' time. Goth prices too have risen. 
Meanwhile, the official cost-of-living inde*, which affects some 
workers’ wages, being based on mainly theoretical official retail 
prices, shows little change. 

Almost everyone is to blame for the price rise. After a brief 
heresy of patriotism, many shopkeepers have taken the “ emer¬ 
gency” as an opportunity for profiteering. Consumers have 
hoarded, increasing the genuine shortages. The fundamental 
failure is that of the farmers and official farm policies. Food grain 
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production has remained static around 8o million tons for the last 
three years, while the population rises by well over two per cent 
—*io million mouths—«each year. 

This summer, failures of distribution have led to shortages* and 
to near-famine conditions in limited areas. Over wider areas there 
were fears in July that failure of the monsoon would mean failure 
of the future crops. This occurs somewhere nearly every year, 
but it has been more widespread in 1963. Against this back- 
ground the importing of grain, now running around 3.5 million 
tons a year, much of it American surplus under Public Law 480, 
is only a palliative; critics of the food ministry, which has 
inadequate powers to operate effectively, say it is a dangerous 
palliative. It was the growing strength of this criticism within 
the Congress party and the cabinet that led to Mr Nehru's recent 
attempt to shift his food minister, Mr S. K. Patil, to the railway 
ministry. Mr Patil hit back last week by threatening to quit the 
government altogether. The specific point at issue was the possi¬ 
bility of the reintroduction of food grain controls, which was urged 
by the left wing led by the planning chief ? Mr G. L. Nanda. By 
the middle of thfe w&k Mr f^iseemed, t<Thave%>h his point: 
he may be^ho great >awlte»?;aavg food qdufefcr,bht■ as a friend 
of business he is due ofCongress’s principal Nad raisers. 


Sugar, an equally essential item in many family budget*; has 
been even less skilfully handled. By firing the sugar tailfs’eane 
procurement prices too low, the government diverted' sugar krone 
to the molasses makers. What used to be in glut is now, without 
much help from the wotid price rise, scarce and about 25 percent 
more expensive than nine months ago. " 

The result ha* been ah extremely, strong public rea?tiqn" agin 
the government." All opposition parties, except the right-wmg 
Swataptra party, are threatening agitatkty agahmpricesi^ taxes. 
The u emergency," until the recent report* of new Quaese moves 
on the frontier gave it some reality, was widely earning to be seen 
as a device to sting the public without stinging the profiteers. 
The industrial truce observed since the emergency begah is Vk- 
ruajly over, only the Congress-dominated trade unim^ baddng the 
government’s policies. The obvious gainers are the Communist* 
and extreme Socialists. But their gains may be teas significant 
than the unorganised grumbling of the middle classes. These 
classes have always grumbled at (C corrupt ” politicians and 
millionaire socialist Congressmen. If the already existing distrust 
and contempt for the politician were to H tttitcfricd ty fe&fcras 
resentment, it might be the system, rather than the men, that 
suffered. 


CEYLON " 

Cfcins up in 

Colombo 

■ ^ \ 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

COLOMBO 

N a country where socialism is as much 
a matter of sentiment as of hard 
principle, Ceylon's finance minister, Mr 
Ilangaratne, can claim to have kept his 
promise to introduce a “ socialist budget.'' 
In his first budget, presented on August 1st, 
he has trkd to keep the poor happy and 
to hit the rich and, nationalisation being 
a socialist must, he has “ taken over ” all 
insurance business. The eight foreign 
banks had been fancied as a more likely 
target. But an assault on them would not 
have suited the government's current 
strategy of keeping equidistant from the 
aggressively confident Right and .the 
vociferous Left. 

Having resolved internal conflict with 
an adroit cabinet reshuffle, Mrs Banda- 
ranaike is clearly restraining her ministers 
from rocking the boat too much. The 
extraordinarily colourless Speech from the 
Throne a week earlier had revealed her 
desire to avoid controversy. Ceylon already 
has enough international trouble on its 
hands over the oil issue. But Mr 
Ilangaratne has not forgotten the banks 
altogether ; in his budget speech he wagged 
a warning finger at thefix,. perhaps hopmg 
both to anticipate left-wing charges of 
failure to act against them, and to remind 
the foreign banks, which have been rather 
hesitant in helping Ceylonese enterprises, 
that they might be wise to mend their ways 
while he is still in the mood for friendly 
persuasion. 


While it is the reductions of prices and 
duties for flour, kerosene and textiles that 
have evoked the widest response, the 
minister’s determined bid to appease the 
lower middle classes is more significant. 
Twenty-eight thpusand wage earners will 
Cfgse-to pay any income tax and thousands 
mOre bave been given tax relief. This is 
a deviation ■ From the ruling Freedom 
party's habit' of protecting only the rural 
population, on whom its political strength 
is based. The trade unions, restive under 
the virtual wage freeze, have already issued 
an ultimatum to employers; Mr 
Ilangaratne’s move may thus be an attempt 
to stave off the big strike planned for 
September. His tact cs may pay off in the 
short run, but the lower middle classes, 
the hardest hit by soaring prices, cannot be 
won over permanently. In July, i960, it 
was the rural vote, together with unionised 
labour and the lower middle class, that gave 
the Freedom party its electoral majority, 
thanks to its political alliance with the 
Trotskyists and the Communists. The 
prospects of a similar eniente are now 
remote. After twenty years of feuding, the 
Trotskyists, the Communists and another 
Marxist splinter group have formed a 
united front and now offer themselves as 
an alternative government. Next week they 
will be announcing a common political 
programme. Thus any attempt by the 
government to wrest the leadership of 
labour and the lower middle class from the 
traditional Left has little chance of success. 

Nevertheless, Mr Ilangaratne has done 
his party a great favour. Both the rightist 
United National party and the Marxist 
threesome had begun to talk as if nothing 
but the premier’s personal popularity was 
keeping the government in office. The 
finance minister has given a lift to the 
Freedom party’s sagging self-confidence. 
His buoyancy has proved so infectious that 
government backbenchers have already 



Mr ilangaratne 


dethroned the former finance minister, Mr 
Felix Dias Bandaranaike, as their party 
pundit. A prophet of gloom, Mr Dias 
Bandaranaike sticks to his view that a 
drastic cut in subsidies is the only way out 
of the economic impasse. But Mr 
Ilangaratne, rejecting the central bank’s 
warnings about inflation, has founded his 
budget on the declared presumption that 
inflation is a necessary concomitant of 
economic growth in underdeveloped 
countries. He has pitched domestic 
borrowing far above the central bank’s 
upper limit, and almost balanced his 
budget by estimating foreign, aid at 
175 million rupees. This is 25 million 
more than last year, when American aid 
had not been withdrawn. This budget, 
with its built-in justificatibh for inflationary 
financing, obviously takes little account of 
hard figures. Though truth probably lies 
somewhere between <Mr Dias Banda- 
ranaike’s “ We have had it" and Mr 
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Hangaratne’s “We have never had it so 
good/' the latter fits* morse closely the 
national philosophy of letting tomorrow 
look after, itself. > 

The manifest: popularity of the budget 
will give the government a breathing space 
and blunt the opposition's offensive. Both 
the rightist and the leftist opposition parties 
have lately run into unexpected troubles of 
their own. The United National party, 
which has substantial backing among 
Ceylon’s 800,000 Roman Catholics and the 
unreserved support of the Catholic 
hierarchy, was embarrassed by the militant 
Buddhist demand for a government inquiry 
into “Catholic Action. 4 ’ Since the 
Catholic agitation oyer the schools, take¬ 
over issue in 1960-61 and last year’s 


abortive coup d’etat led by Christian police 
and army officers, Buddhist resentment has 
grown* . Militant Buddhist opinion has 
gained fresh impetus from rec#tt incidents 
ui South, Vietnam. The Communists, 
accentuating American responsibility for 
Mr Diem’s policies, vigorously supported 
die Buddhist demand; and r the tfNJ*, 
anxious to move along with Buddhist 
sentiment and sensitive to* the charge that 
it is pro-American, gave reluctant assent. 
The government has now decided to 
investigate Catholic Action. 

Meanwhile, Gcylon’s : leftists (a remark¬ 
ably hapless breed, continually baffled by 
awkward realities not foreseen in their 
scriptures) have forged their new unity 
only to find themselves overwhelmed by the 


Sino-Soviet quarrel The local 1 Trotskyists 
f*the biggest rgrqupr -of, its kind in the 

world—have been smeaped by thtf Soviet 

brush,; one of their leaders najpod in 
thj^latest; Soviet statement as a “tool of 
the, Chhjei&e.’’ Actually the, Tjrotskyists we 
caught in a uniqpe ideological dilemnpa. 
They ait pro 4 Chrushchev for 1 nis anti- 
Stalfltistd and pro-CMha for its tevbhi- 
nonary purity; These ^contradictions,’’ 
irreconcilable enough to confound even the 
Confucian brains in the Chinese embassy 
here, impede concerted left-wing action 
against the government, which, with the 
opposition^ emhartassmeats and its own 
post-budget renewal of, spirit, can,now be 
expected to aim at completing its full term 
in office—that is, until 1965. 


LIMITED NATIONS 

Inching Southward 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

NEW YORK 

S everal small but^Mnp^mnt victories have been won by the 
African states &&&&''-midsummer campaign at the United 
Nations Some African delegates believe they have edged the 
West tt,l|ttle further towards supporting direct UN intervention 
against Dr Verwoerd’s regime and against Portuguese rule in 
Africa. Cithers believe that the xrto$t they will get is an assur- 
anoc thajji^he West will stand aside if and when the Africans 
attempt the Job themselves. 

But neither UN intervention against Dr Verwoerd nor UN 
acquiescence in an anti-colonial invasion on the model of Goa 
is feasible without the support of the United States and, probably, 
Of Britain and France. So runs the African argument. As a 
result, the air-conffitioned diplomacy at Turtle Bay is primarily 
concerned with long-term thinking in Washington, 

London and Park leaving aside the question whether any 
systematic long-term ranking is going on in London and Paris 
(it goes on all the time in Washington), it is worth looking at 
the short-term effects of persistent African pressure. 

Take, as the UN did, Portugal first. A resolution condemning 
Portugal’s colonial policy, urging it to negotiate the early granting 
of Independence, and calling for an embargo on the supply of 
arms to Lisbon if it did not comply, was carried by the UN 
Assembly last December. Brazil, which has a common lariguage 
with Portugal, and Norway, a member of Nato, ab$:ained in the 
vote; Britain, France and the United States voted against. 

A very similar draft resolution was presented to the Security 
Council by Ghana, Morocco and the Philippines on July 26th. 
The only really new item was a paragraph asking the Secretary- 
General “ to ensure the implementation, of . . . this resolution, 
to furnish any necessary assistance and to report to the Security 
Cbtincil by September 30, 1963;” 

It wai nWneditfteiy put about that the West could not support 
such a resolution^ After four days of lobbying, an' amended 
resolution, differing v^ry little from the original, was passed. The 
changes were pMiidy semantic “condemns” became “depre¬ 
cates,” ^“urgendy calls upon” U Thant 

was given au ettra moatlt-r-ioOctober 31st. In the voting, Brazil 
arid /Norway switched from abstaining (in December) to voting 
yes, while Britain, France and America switched from no to 
abstention. 



All three western delegates made, apologetic speeches. Mr Adjai 
Stevenson said: “ We do agree with the essential substance of the 
resolution.” Both Britain and France agreed with the principle 
of self-determination for Portugal’s “ overseas provinces.” Britain 
and the United States both said it was their policy not to supply 
arms to Portugal that might be used for repression in Africa; 
for France, M. Roger Seydoux said that it was for each state 
to prevent the supply of arms for “ repressive acts inconsistent 
with the Charter.” 

Lest the Africans exaggerate the exteju pf their hop forward, 
it should be pointed out that the veto is now unfashionable, except 
on matters of great importance, in the Security Council. Even 
Dr Nogueira, the Portuguese foreign minister (“a moat revolting 
resolution, 4 ’ he called it) did not, in private, expect a western veto. 
And Britain and the United States cannot really prevent the 
Portuguese from using the arms supplied to them, if the Portuguese 
so choose, to put down Angolan rebellion. 

More significant, for the African proponents of an invasion of 
the white south, was Sir Patrick Dean’s statement on July 26th 
that he was particularly distressed by the argument that,if a threat 
to peace did not already exist* one could; be created by taking 
action against thi Portuguese territories: Shocking,” said Sir 
Patrick, and he was seconded, iti milder language, by Mr Stevenson. 

So much for the Portuguese Everyone—Africans and western 
powers aKk<H 4 s inclined to/be tougher with South Africa 1 than 
with Portugal. The debate had harjfiy Wgqh When* Mr Stevepsoti 
announced on August 2nd, r in guarded terms, that the United 
States would end the sglfc to. South ^FrlCfc, of all military, equip¬ 
ment by the ^nd of this year. This i* & change from, the jEqrmer 
American policy of withholding only, those arms which, in, Mr 
Stevenson’s words, “could be used ... to ..enforce apartheid.” 
The next day Lord Home said in London that the former American 
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policy, wauld.be the present British one, We agcec>’’ fefc said, 
“ that no arms should be exported, to South Africa which could 
be used to further the policy of apartheid;” 

The Anglo-American divergence toed: dear shape when the 
Council adopted the Afro-Atian resolution on Wednesday. Britain 
and France were the only abstainers on the main text, Which called 
for a complete arms embargo. A clause calling for a universal 
boycott of South African goods had been voted on separately and 
dropped when it mustered only five backers—the three Afro- 
Asians, Russia and Venezuela ; on this clause, Brazil and Norway 
joined the three western powers and Nationalist China in ebstaining. 
As in the case of Portugal, U Thant was asked to observe develop¬ 
ments and report at the end of October. 

What do these small advances—most of them verbal—add 
up to ? From within the United Nations building at Turtle Bay, 
it seems that the Africans are showing a remarkable advance in 
diplomatic skill and that, partly as a result, the three western 
powers (especially the United States) have genuinely decided to 
make yet another move in the African direction. 

African diplomacy has been vastly strengthened by the unity 
achieved at the conference of all the African heada of state in 
Addis Ababa in May and, so far, maintained. The Addis Ababa 
governments sent a strong group of four foreign ministers to the 
United Nations for the latest debates, including Mr Mongi Slim 
of Tunisia and Mr John Karefa-Smart of Sierra Leone.. Sitting 
in on the Security Council, the four have kept a wary eye on the 
current holder of its Commonwealth seat. Me Alex Quaison-Sackey 
of Ghana. And Mr Quaison-Sackey, who knows the tricks of the 


UNr trafle ^ weJl as anybody, has m generalt toned; dow^ fais 
kpeecto «j suitJ,thp .agreed positions eftbe other'Afti^ 

, Atotfaeri mo&nftpdi^t, pieccintb^Afridm'd^ 
was the visit to .W*riungton,qn’July lift of tUtf pfesideht of 
Tanganyika; ~Dr" Julius Nyerere. ^n ^tite UNlobbi«JCit ft laid 
that this visit put the whole problem) of South 'Afrksa badc' f bh 
Mr Kennedy’s desk for-the first-'dine- la ' Ofceddscrip- 

tion, given in private at Turtle Bay by as AtnOridh official, was 
of Presidents Kennedy and Nyerete “ tilling cych otber straight” 
how far each was prepared to go in southern Africa. "Each 
learned a lot,” said this official, who believes thatone of the 
topics they .discussed was .the prospective use .of Tmmriiikii-Sii 
a base for African febellion in'Mozambique. ’ ft is 
to believe, in New York; that die American' A&uipijkl^dj^' » 
anxious to bring all its policies towards bhjcfc tneninto liH& 
it is asked here, can Me Kennedy. Urge strong 
larion upon Congtpss yyithout also plin$ a strong line 'iflPSqtfpt 
Africa? -jflfte prfepeslj&n is also put the odier Way ir<^^.) 0 V’y 
But, the ynited Stages government rarely tafer-‘tij<UcSi' 'sfetiS 
forward-^-itt moves, at least , in foreign j^lic^/ te' lnai^ :j 
measurable in inches. Anhhuticing the emhugd ’on £ 

Africa, Mr Stevenson referred to the puefea^ t«t 
Quoting the President, he said that every 
with a single step, "and this is a beginning.! . , f '|/'Sp';T,‘^kwjld 
like to suggest.. . that tie approach’ the ptobfem <#apaftliod. 
as a similar ^challenge to ingenuity, to ihStinm foi ^fyiVal, of 
human kind.” It is a$ hard to say howf 
as it is to say how far the test bah treaty hikes the World ‘ ",.; 


GERMANY 

Doubting Heinrichs 

FROM* OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

E ast Germany has promptly signed the test ban agreement, as 
soon as the shop opened. But it was still uncertain at the 
end of the week whether the west Germans, shrinking at the 
prospect of uncontrollable developments, would follow suit. The 
cabinet, which met in Bonn on Thursday, naturally decided to 
wait to hear what Mr Dean Rusk says on Saturday when he 
interrupts his journey home from Moscow to talk to Dr Adenauer, 
Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder, the foreign minister. Next Wed¬ 
nesday, Herr Schroder is due to go to London to listen to Lord 
Home. Yet Lord Home would probably have done better to have 
invited Herr Heinrich von Brentano. 

For it is Herr von Brentano, Herr Schroder’s predecessor at 
the foreign ministry in Bonn, and now leader of the Christian 
Democrats in the Bundestag, who has been most actively stimulat¬ 
ing west German vigilance against the possibility that east Germany 
may exploit the nuclear test ban to do some nimble international 
social climbing. Herr von Brentano has been sure of Dr Adenauer’s 
backing. Some say he has had Mr Nixon’s, in so far as Mr Nixon 
hinted while he was in Germany at the end of July that the United 
States Senate would be reluctant to ratify the treaty in its present 
form. Herr von Brentano damned the treaty, in the party’s circu¬ 
larised musings of August 6th, as a potential leg-up for the 
irrepressible Herr Ulbricht; and he added that for west Germany 
to join in was in any case superfluous since it had the distinction 
of being the only state in the world that had expressly renounced 
the production of atomic, biological and chemical weapons. Herr 
Erhard, the chancellor-designate, is conspicuously holding his 
tongue in public. 

But it is to the more receptive Herr Schroder, by virtue of his 



The finger on McNamara 


office, that the American, British and Soviet ambassadors have 
all been swearing their impeccable intentions; and it is Herr 
Schrdder who will have to represent in London the conventional 
misgivings of Dr Adenauer's government. Perhaps by Wednes¬ 
day, when Herr Schrdder comes to London, the indiscriminate 
hospitality of the treaty's third article, which has caused most 
of the flurry in Bonn because it says the treaty is open to M all 
states ” to sign, will no longer be the chief target of German 
criticism. As the treaty is open to universal signature its from 
August 8th, a diplomatic effort remarkable for August is being 
made by the three governments immediately concemed to produce* 
hey presto, some kind of formal declaration that would give every 
state that wished it the opportunity to appear to ignore east 
Germany’s company. In all probability the west German foreign 
minister will want mostly to explore the British government’s 
latest thinking about Mr Khrushchev’s suggestions for further 
reducing east-west tension. These proposals include a non-aggres* 
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sion pact between tfcf,Nai© and Warsaw alliances (again finftlving 
the unspeakaMe tfmQtnum M# rouge ); an exchange of 
observers chargedwkl fcepdrtifig any ugly-looking military move¬ 
ments ; and attempts to prevent proliferation of midear weapons, 
peg military vending, and reduce conventionally armed forces. 
Lord Some will be in a position to give Herr Schrfider a freshly 
made appreciation of Soviet intentions* The soundness, to Bonn 
eajrs, of the Foreign Secretary's past pronouncements on Russian 
policy will ensure him a respectful hearing now* 

S O far so good. But Bonn is so racked these days with 
suspicion that. the question is inevitably being asked 
how much longer the British Foreign Secretary will be 
a predictable Conservative like Lord Home. The next 
British government* the thought goes, may be headed by 
Mr fjarold tyijson l and it is widely supposed that Mr 
Wilson's ideas are formed largely by Mr Richard Crossman, 
whose off-stage comments on German and European affairs during 
the Anglo-German conference at Ktinigswinter last April shocked 
most of die Gentians who heard themr—and not least those who 
were . Social Democrats. President Kennedy's ardent pledge to 
the BerUn<ir£_on June ?6th, and his reassurances at his press con¬ 
ference in .Washington on August ist—“ We do not intend to 
recognisc^&ccast German regime.... We believe strongly in the 
jcutti&adbn of Germany as a free, democratic* country "—have 
not satisfied the doubting Konrads and Heinrichs. 

It is characteristic of the mood in Bonn that the occasion of the 
king of Afghanistan's visit to Germany this week has been used 
to recall gratefully that Afghanistan is the only neutral state in 
Asia that has not entered into trading relations with east 
Germany (still regularly referred to m west German officialese as 
“the Soviet Zone of 06 cupatioo” Bohn’s obsession with the 
east Gemum peril bsogrtotbtt scarcely anybody in office seems 
to have no*ed that the peril of ntideftr fall-out has been virtually 
removed* or can conceive that M^ l^hrushchev may have greater 
cares oh hismW today tban thhihibSrrdationship ofthe twS parts 
ofGenhany. ^ * 

But the government's and obsession with the 

risks of the AagkHSteon explorail^ m Moscow does not reflect 
what everyone else-, fa Gerpiif ! W' r 'ffunking. Herr Brandt, the 
Social DemocraV $hachancellor, interrupted his Austrian 
holiday last weekend to meet Mr McNamara at Salzburg and to 
appegf to Germans ro put more faith in President Kennedy—to 
naijtemsclves of “both illusions and unhealthy distrust." Natrnr- 
rify, the Germans must insist upon self-determination, be arid— 
but not by repeating “bloodless formulae." Herr Brandt recora- 
mendedthe West “ to hdp to fix the military status quo in order 
to retain freedom of movement to effect a gradual change in the 
political status quo.” That eminent ex-jailbird, the editor of 
Der Spiegel (who is still awaiting trial on a charge of treason) puts 
it more specifically in the current issue of his weekly news 
magazine. “ All Khrushchev’s proposals," Herr Augstcin writes, 
“present opportunities for German counter-proposals suitable for 
safeguarding west Berlin, putting a brake on the arms race, 
alleviating the life of the Germans in the Democratic Republic, 
making the Berlin wall more penetrable and, in the long run, 
softening the Ulbricht regime." 

The foreign ministry’s thinking along these lines, Herr Augstcin 
observes, is constantly frustrated by government insistence that, 
first, any disarmament agreement must contain built-in steps 
towards German reunification, and, second, within the western 
alliance there must be no discrimination against Germany. “Can 
we," he asks, “appeal to the authorities in east Berlin ‘in the 
name of humanity ’ to ease the restrictions at the wall when we 
refuse simultaneously to accept these authorities as partners in 
negotiation?" Herr Augstein says he considers it unnecessary 


that the west German government should have an ambassador in 
cast Berlin, but says it should frankly acknowledge the existence 
of east Berlin and “ writ until Bolshevism disappears." 

Herr Augstein reminds his readers of the enormous bill Ger¬ 
many would have to go oh paying# it succeeded in frustrating an 
east-west relaxation. On August 5th, the day Mr McNamara flew 
from Bonn back to Washington, the west German minister of 
defence, Herr von Hassel, announced that in 1964 military spend¬ 
ing would rise to 21} billion marks, an increase of 3} billion on 
1963. Herr von Hassel disclosed that in his talks with the American 
Defence Secretary he had committed Germany again in 1964 
to buying 1.3 billion marks’ worth of arms from the United Stares, 
and to join with the United Steles in developing a tank for use 
by both countries in the nineteen-seventies^ (He did not disclose 
that Germany had also undertaken to buy from the- United States 
a rocket-firing destroyer designed specially for defending the Baltic 
exits, and later ro build twormore such destroyers hi German ship¬ 
yards.) 

Notwithstanding the risk he is running of making General de 
Gaulle feel slighted, Herr vbn Hassel seems to be thoroughly 
satisfied with the fruits of Mr McNamara’s visit. The two agreed 
that the supply'and maintenance systems of the Bondeswehr and 
the American forces in Germany should be integrated as closely 
as possible—an exercise in which other Nato partners concerned 
would be invited to join. Mr McNamara did not press for an 
increase in the BuftdeswehrV manpower. He is believed' to have 
agreed, after seeing the zonal border defences, that the Nato con¬ 
ception of forward defence required a combination of both midear 
and conventional weapons. But he also strongly recommended 
the Bundeswehr to reinforce its conventional heavy artillery.* 

EAST AFRICA 

Three Men in a Boat 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 

W hen the east African leaders meet this weekend in Dar-es- 
Salaam for their next and most crucial round of talks about 
federation they will share some of the worried urgency of the 
Malaysian politicians. For in the enthusiasm which followed Mr 
Kenyatta’s election victory in Kenya last May they, too, set them¬ 
selves a tight deadline, in their case of federation before January, 
and every spadeful of ground dug by the working parties since 
the June declaration seems to have yielded fresh problems. Per¬ 
haps this only proves the wisdom of electing fervent politicians 
instead of cautious economists to parliament. If it were not for 
men like Mr Mboya, maintaining against the weight of all present 
evidence that the working parties’ talks were “going very satis¬ 
factorily," there would now be a dismayed retreat from this 
ambitious plan. 

Most of the big problems are economic ones that have lain 
for years under the surface of the east African common market. 
The experiments with a confederal system during the last fifteen 
yean have bred both a habit of consultation and a realisation 
among leaders, particularly in Kenya and Tanganyika, that the 
links must now either be strengthened or will snap of their own 
disaccord. The four triumvirates of territorial ministers set up 
at the time of Tanganyika’s independence to supervise east Africa’s 
common services have tended to shelve matters on which they 
disagree. The East African Industrial ^Council, which had the 
original aim.of directing industries to sites most suitable for a 
regional development plan, has failed almost totally, bequeathing 
the complication of several industries entitled to protection for 
another ten years. The Raisman commission's formula of a dis- 
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The amending Act also authorises the Cor¬ 
poration to undertake new development 
schemes in countries which have achieved 
independence' within the .Commonwealth 
since 1948, thus restoring the Corporation’s' 
original powers in these territories. 
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Why P»rri«r isn*i .... 
gift to gooc " 5 . 

(and why it is so good with meals) 


If yoa eat well, yoit need Perrier. Pettier has a spark¬ 
ling freshness ah its own because its fi 7 t is completely 
natural. JuSt how it is, as it rises from its spring. Right 
down to its last little bubble. 


That’s why Perrier is so refreshing alone. (And so good 
in whisky, brandy or wine.) And why, afterwards, not 
only is your digestion enlivened but also your wits. 

(On the Continent, the)' also believe that Perrier helps 
their waistlines keep down to normal.) 

Most gourmet restaurants nowadays have Perrier so 


askfor some neKt time. 


-THtt CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WKlTRb 
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Think how convenient it would be to have a pair of glasses 
. that immediately changed into dark glasses when the sun 
came out. And back again as soon as the sun went in. Or 
a car windscreen that was tinted on a bright highway, but 
cleared as you entered a tunnel and then became tinted again 
as you drove out into the sun. Magic? But magic you may 
be taking for granted in a year or two. 

The substances that have this property of changing colour 
when exposed to the sun's ultra-violet rays are called 
photochromic compounds. 

Scientists have known about them for some time, but until 
recently have not semi any practical end uses. Cyanamid is 
engaged on a new research project which is already dis¬ 


covering ingenious applications for photochromic materials. 
Our product list grows longer as Cyanamid’s annual 
research investment of £11 million synthesises new com¬ 
pounds which promise new benefits to mankind. New drugs 
to conquer human ills; better methods of producing more 
food; new ways to make life happier and more abundant. 

In this and In a thousand other ways 

“crAiyAM t 

RESEARCH SERVES BRITAIN 

CYANAMID OF 6REAT BRITAIN LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.CJ. 
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tributablc pool of income by which Uganda and Tanganyika have 
for the last two yean been commentated for the diipooportionate 
advantages Kenya gained from die common market is a stopgap, 
and no substitute for genuine development in all the states. 

The leaders have now to agree on some more positive plan for 
the location of industries, but this is hindered by the way the 
states, each armed with its World Bank report! are working out 
separate development plana. Little more than superficial t co¬ 
ordination seems likely. Perhaps a more fundamental differ¬ 
ence concerns the present argument over the form of a central 
bank. Herr Erwin Btunpemhal of west Germany’s central bank 
has produced* at Tanganyika^ invitation, a scheme whqrcby the 
directors of the state hanks would fQtro* fhe board 

of the central bank. the Blnprathal, {dan suggest 

that this would merely J gc^petuate l the .^pfedetal, £yd« of the 
Common Services forganisatfon system, wfcqre rmmtttm have 
pressed the. int«est$ jot their own tejrhory oeibre (and often 
tgainst) the genial mtetesti ot east Africa. A central bank under 
such direction might end up as merely a glorified currency board. 
Again, as discussions now stand, Uganda and Tanganyika, have no 
wish to si^etdaf their freedom tO seek international loans on 
their own account; nor are they eager ,to assume Kenya’s pro¬ 
portionately greater debt burden. They also frequently point but 
to Kenya that the balance of payments is kept in equilibrium only 
by their surpluses. 

Kenya has therefore to make concessions (euphemistically called 
side-arrangements) if it is to win the tighter federation it wants, 
without building up rescntm$pt$ like tn6se Southern Rhodesia 
provoked i&fientra! Africa. ’But the economists may be too gloomy, 
particularly about Tanganyikan feaCtiohs, Several developments 
will tend to shift the point of balance, and the greater benefits, 


soilth from,Kenya. pf Zanzibar as 

jfqdmjfctfon member^ ^ finkihg^''^ the 
railway to the Tanganyika Central line; the visionary plan of Mr 
Kenneth Kaunda for a railway to take Northern KhodesiaVcbpper 
and future manufactures up through Tanganyika, which introduces 
in turn the possibility that the line may help bring Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland into an east African umon—all these 
factors should encourage to forswear ftfifcderal 

notions for a closer union'Which'id fchhi ho4gW offer'them the 
greatest benefits of all. . , - 

The difficult men to petsu^ide aj& 

so much the traditionalists surrbtfodink 'the toiJnti^S four tbon- 
archs, for the Kabaka and the others are lying low and saying little, 
and know better than to oppose the twenty-three million other 
inhabitants of east Africai Surprisingly! the opp^ph, ^wae% 
from J,eft-wingers 

gresi Various arc offered ft* ftp* « 

more siiapjcipua wy'that they ke preaching fhc^hW . v ^ 
of pan-African unfry, to which regional groupings ajrc^ lfef^sy. It 
is noteworthy that the nine Kenyans selected thi$ week, to sit in 
the central legislative assembly include some Kefiya African 
National Union left-wingers ^who will speak the' $ittfce nfcojj&cal 
language and yet be eloquent evangelists for cloroTedAratklA. 

Terhaps, then, Mr Mboya’s claim, of satisfactory p^Ogi^ss fe ^ote 
than just whistling for thejyit^^nd those Whoatefcecldhg bast 
Africa^ {(jicratbh are not oetalmed but ga&entfg Way. wjdun 
a month (for a larger conference of gdvefnibcritfi should by then 
have been held) it ffiajr W clear Whdfher die hflfflsiftih flUi make 
their landfall. With agreement* on federation add i thfietable For 
full Implementation, by the end of the year. If they cannot, the 
shoreline now seen may turn out to be .a; mirage. 


WEST AFRICA 

The Spirit is Willing 

FROM A GORRIiSPONDHNT IN LAGOS 


A frica entered its post-Addis Ababa 
eta this week, as the foreign ministers 
of the thirty-two member states of the new 
Organisation for African Unity (OAU) sat 
in Dakar. This post-Addis mood is not 
an invention of newspapermen. As one 
Nigerian foreign ministry man put it, in 
private: “ It is much easier now for every¬ 
one to climb down when necessary You 
just put it down to the Add® Spirit.’ The 
spirit h£s already begun to inform Nigeria- 
Ghana relations; both countries have lifted 
their long-standing ban on the import of 
each other’s newspapers. There has been a 
marked interruption of the slanging match 
in editorials> parliaments, and airport press 
conferences. Mrs Flora Azikiwc ? the 
Nigerian governor-general’s wife, was sur* 
prised by a splendid turnout when she 
passed through Ghana recently. 

Other old sores have shown signs of re¬ 
sponding to the Addis spirit. The new 
African secretariat was asked to give its 
blessing to thc AQg°hui gove mmen t-in -exile 
in Leopoldville, in an attempt to end the 
quarrel among the Angolan nationalists, 
But the most obvious effect of Adais has 
been die final demise of tfi t Monrovia and 
Casablanca groups—though the latter was 


in its death throes already. With Mali 
safely within the common market associa¬ 
tion, and Guinea in the prooess of a recon¬ 
ciliation with France, this has left Ghana 
out in the cold. It is seen here as a hopeful 
sign that the man who last week was stump¬ 
ing the west African capitals was Mr Kojo 
Botsio, the much more diplomatic Ghana¬ 
ian foreign minister who replaced Mr Ako 
Adjci. 

However, the more obstinate divisions 
survive. No mere conference can turn Dr 
Nkrumah and Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balcwa 
into temperamental and ideological brothers. 
Although bis new foreign minister may take 
diplomacy more seriously than the old one, 
for Nkrumah certainly still holds a Krem¬ 
lin-like view that the reactionary regimes 
around him carry the seeds of their own 
destruction, and that time will cause 
Nkrumahitni to prevail. 

A more serious division is the English- 
French one. The sub-group which baa not 
succumbed to the Addis spirit is the pro- 
French Afca-Malagasy Union (UAM). How¬ 
ever, at its meeting in Cotonou last week, 
it showed Itself in considerable disarray. 
The radical spirits, like Upper Volta’s Pre¬ 
sident Yamdoge, are for an immediate merg¬ 


ing with the new O/jJJ secretariat, while 
more conservative, spirits* like Dahomey’s 
President Maga (who presided)^ warn to 
carry on as before. The heavyweights of 
the groups President Houphotift-BolMiy of 
the Ivory Coast and President SengEdt of 
Senegal, solved the problem by not turning 
up at all. The Cotonou conference pro¬ 
duced a painfully obscure ctitmftumqtri 
about the needed. post-Addg modifications 
in the UAM structure, which should aim 
“cither at harmonisation or progressive 
fusion with the structures of the Organisa¬ 
tion for African lfruty. n For the present, 
the UAM remains in being. Its only 
tangible concession to Addis was that ft 
abolished its own sub-group at the UWted 
Nations. The cohesion of the French- 
speaking group is a serious threat to the 
Addis spirit, because it is buttressed by the 
adherence of most of its members to the 
common market association, leaving the rest 
outside. Of its two radical members, Mali 
is already associated and Guinea is coming 
round. The other original odd man out, 
the late President Olympio of Togo, has 
since been assassinated and replaced by an 
apparently more pro-French regime. 

If west Africa can now avoid an economic 
war on common market lines, the ideologi¬ 
cal and personality differences will not long 
survive Addis. Experiaye has taught both 
the Nkruraahists and the Balewaists that 
there is only one practicable road, some¬ 
where in between. And governments in all 
camps are feeling a strong push from below 
towards an end of bickering. 
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Can Congress 
Be Reformed? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

T he curiously-becalmed congressional session of 1963 is 
developing a climate ripe for the first reform of Congress 
since the Legislative Reorganisation Act of 1946. The demand 
for improvements from both inside and outside Congress has now 
reached such a point that it is entirely possible that some first 
step, such as the creation of a commission to study the much- 
studied question of reforming Congress, may be taken before the 
end of the year. Yet so difficult and intricate are the obstacles 
in the way of congressional reform that it is doubtful whether 
this first step, even if followed by the appropriate succeeding steps, 
will l^ad in the end to any real change in the way Congress works. 

The abnormally long and generally unproductive session of 
1962 was the direct cause of a good deal of reform talk when 
Congress reconvened this January. It was generally believed, 
however, that this talk would disappear once Congress got down 
to the task of legislating. The fact that the talk has grown louder 
instead of being silenced is proof enough that Congress has never 
really got down to that task this year. Congressional Quarterly , 
a private legislative news service, reports that Congress has com¬ 
pleted action on only 5 per cent of President Kennedy’s requests 
and those Rills were of a minor nature. . 

In all fairness to Congress, its record of very nearly complete 
inactivity this year is not entirely of its own making. When the 
same party controls both the Presidency and the Congress, as is 
now the case, the pace of legislation is usually set by the President 
and, for tactical reasons, Mr Kennedy has consciously slowed the 
pace. In the first place, he made it clear from the outset of this 
session that he was interested primarily in the passage of a tax 
reform Bill and in little else; because there was never any possi¬ 
bility of final action on the tax Bill before the autumn, Jjfir 
Kennedy was setting.the stage for a long, unexciting session. 
Secondly, the eruption of the Negro crisis and the introduction 
of broader civil rights legislation, to which the President attached 
great importance, killed whatever chance had existed for other 
Bills and raised the possibility of the first year-around session of 
Congress since the war. 

Actually, the first session of the Eighty-eighth Congress will 
have nothing to be ashamed of if it adjourns shortly before 
Christmas after passing tax reform and civil rights Bills; other 
sessions of Congress have accomplished far less without being 
subjected to nearly as much criticism. But month after month 
of inactivity this year has exposed the rusty condition of the 
congressional machinery and has made the legislative branch a 
favourite target, of columnists and leader writers; it has even made 
some members of Congress self-conscious. The demand for 
reform is no longer limited to liberals with little influence, such 
as Senator Joseph Clark, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, and 
Senator Clifford Case, a Republican from New Jersey. It is 
significant that an immensely influential Democrat, Senator 
Monroney of Oklahoma, is renewing his interest in the subject; 
in 1946, as a member of the House of Representatives, be drew 
up, with the la^ Senator Robert La Follette, the last reform Act. 


All this has led to great expectations among the press and the 
academic community of a new day dawning on Capitol Hill. Such 
euphoria is based on the faulty notion that reforming Congress 
is very much like reforming a corrupt police force or a vice-infested 
city, a non-partisan affair upon which all nieh of good will can 
agree. On the contrary, few issues bear more connotations of 
partisanship and ideological conflict. Although a majority of 
Congress certainly agrees that sbme kind of reform is id order, the 
gulfs between the kinds of reform >bich are actually proposed 
are close to unbridgeable. 

What Senator Clark has in mind, for instance, 1$ not so much 
congressional reform as congressional revolution. His detailed 
programme would shatter the existing congressional power 
structure, destroying the weapons often used by the conservative 
southern Democratic oligarchs to thwart the will of the majority. 
This clearly political objective lies behind Mr Clark’s proposals 
for imposing strict majority rule in the Senate, stripping com¬ 
mittee chairmen of their immense powers and diminishing 
generally the discretion given to committees. In fact, some of his 
proposals, such as a rule which would require standing committees 
to report every Administration Bill by July 4th of each year, seem 
no less than an attempt to superimpose a quasi-parliamentary 
system on the present one. But Congress has no more intention 
of adopting the Clark reforms than of voting itself out of business. 

On the other hand, when southern conservatives, such as 
Senator Byrd of Virginia and Senator McGellan of Arkansas, talk 
about congressional reform they really mean a reform of existing 
congressional budgetary procedure, a goal which* the liberals can 
agree with in principle. But, in detail, the conservative proposals 
—the McGellan plan for changing the budgetary process, for 
example—would mean much tighter congressional control over 
spending, including a congressionally-imposed ceiling on expendi¬ 
tures. This, in turn, could be achieved only by establishing a 
legislative Budget which would take priority over the President’s 
annual Budget, thereby cutting deeply into one of the executive 
branch’s most important powers. Senator Clark and other liberals 
regard the McClellan plan as closer to retrogression than to reform. 


O N its face, the question of congressional ethics, a favourite 
preoccupation of some liberal, reformers, particularly those 
in the Republican party, would seem to be one area free of ideo¬ 
logical controversy. Although Congress imposes on officials of 
the executive branch an over-zealous interpretation of the statutes 
which deal with conflicts of interest, its own members are not 
bound by these statutes at all. In view of this, the proposals of 
the liberal Republicans—to limit the outside employment of mem¬ 
bers of Congress, who would be given a compensatory increase in 
salary, and to require disclosure of holdings of securities of over 
$10,000 in value—would seem moderate enough. Yet these pro¬ 
posals have little more chance than Mr Clark’s more revolutionary 
ones. Most Congressmen insist that the voters can be counted on 
to get rid of members who are guilty of unethical behaviour, a 
doctrine which would make some sense only if the electorate were 
given far more information about congressional behaviour. 

The remaining aspect of congressional reform concerns 
procedure and in all probability any reform plan adopted by 
Congress after all the study commissions have had their say will 
deal almost exclqsively with procedural reform, just as did the 
La Follette-Moaroney Act. This might include a set time schedule 
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for consideration of appropriations Bills Or even, a recognition that 
legislating is a ycar-around job. which: requires Congress! to be in 
session all year apart from a summer holiday (the requirement of 
the La Follette-Monroney Act that Congress, jmwt adjourn each 
year by July 31st was last obeyed in 1956)- Moreover, the Senate 
may relax its procedures to make it easier for committees to meet 
while the Senate itself is in session and tighten them to insist on 
germaneness of debate under certain conditions, changes which 
would make filibusters, like that expected next month over civil 
rights, a trifle harder to keep going and slightly less burdensome. 
This is the kind of reform now advocated by Senator Monroncy 
and this is the kind of reform, if any, that will be passed. 

Such minor steps might help Congress to operate more smoothly 
in normal years though, given the unusual set of circumstances 
prevailing this year, it is unlikely that they would have made 
much' difference to the melancholy 1963 session. In a broader 
Sense, however, it is a little absurd to believe that a few changes 
in procedure will do much to cure the deep spiritual malaise that 
has been afflicting Congress for a decade or more. Indeed, the 
very unwillingness of Congress to venture on a bold programme 
of self-reform is itself a symptom of that malaise. 
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have to apply to everyone under the General Aj rraentoix Tariffs 

and Trade; where third}cduiatries Sure effected the J ' 1 
wiU make up the loss in some way. The list has also been chosen 
carefully to cover exports, from the whole community, raifrcift than 
from individual countries although Germany, the chief poultry 
villain, will lose most from the higher tariff on tarries and buses 
and France, the most agriculturally, protectionist member, will lose 
most from that on wine and brsndy-^provided that these items 
remain on the final list. ; , 

Many Americans, including some in the State Department, feel 
that this storm in a poultry run embitters future relation? with 
the common market unnecessarily. So far.che Variable levies have 
not had much impact on American farm, experts, apart from those 
of chickens and flour. Bpt the Administration wishes to make Jt 
clear once and for aU, before either the common market's agri¬ 
cultural policy or the pattern of the coming Kennedy rpuqd of, tariff 
negotiations has crystallised, that neither the Am^ici^ f|unta 
nor the American b^ce of mter&ational payments wUljillqwtta 
United States to acquiesce in restrictions on ta^agriqaltund exports. 

' ** i * 


Playing Chicken 

T his week a frozen broiler (or spring chicken) became not un¬ 
expectedly the Somewhat strange device on the banner of the 
American drive for freer trade with the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. Washington’s patience is exhausted and so is that of Con¬ 
gressmen from states where poultry raising is an important indus¬ 
try. Unless the ministers of the community take the advice of its 
officials and relax the present prohibitive levy on imported poultry 
before the middle of October, the United States win compensate 
itself for the losses being suffered by its chicken fanners by raising 
its tariffs—or rather by withdrawing concessions made earlier—on 
certain of its importstfrom the EEC. The losses are put at an annual 
rate of $46 million—a gross exaggeration, according to EEC 
spokesmen —as a result of the common market’s variable import fee 
which came in on August 1, 1962. 

Hearings are to be held in Washington early in September on 
proposals for increasing duties on American imports from the EEC 
valued at nearly $112 million. But after those involved have ex¬ 
pressed their views the final list will cover only $46 million worth. 
As the list stands the main items are wines and brandies, lorries 
and buses, photographic paper and films, electric shavers, man-made 
yarn, gelatine, flower bulbs, dextrine, scissors and Roquefort cheese. 
These have been chosen carefully so that non-EEC members will 
suffer as little as possible from the increased duties which will 
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Democrats against Kennedy 

M ississippi stiff Says never to tyefal £eface and progress; The 
man who came' top in this Week’4 Democratic diction to 
choose a successor to Governor Bametr—who cannot succeed him¬ 
self—is cast in the same mould and was the candidate, if is Said, 
of the powerful White Citizens Council. .He is thd lieutenant 
Governor, Mr Johnson, who, like' Mr Barnett, has charges of 
criminal contempt pending against him f6r trying to prevent the 
admission of a Negro to the University of Mississippi last year. 
Democrats will have to vote again oh August 27th because Mr 
Johnson's 140,000 or so votes were less than an absolute majority 
of those cast. But the runner-up, Mr Coleman, a former Governor 
and the ablest and most experienced Of the three serioiis can¬ 
didates, whose total vote was about 118,000, cannot have much 
hope. The third man, Mr Sullivan, is as much a “ segregationist 
forever ” as the Lieutenant Governor and his followers are not 
likely to switch to a man who, in Mississippi terms, is a relative 
moderate on the racial issue. 

Mr Coleman’s real cross was his former friendship with Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy, whom he supported for the Presidency 1 in i960 
and for the vice-presidential nomination in 1956. For the first 
time since Reconstruction days there is in the field a serious 
Republican candidate for Governor, Mr Phillips, whom the Demo¬ 
cratic nominee will have to dispose of in November. But Mr 
Phillips is unlikely to find anything harsher to say about the 
Kennedys than did the two Democrats who sought to capitalise 
on the voters 1 hatred for the President who sent federal troops 
to the state university. Mr Coleman had no choice but to tag 
along, though he must have hoped that there was a silent majority 
of white Mississippians who realised that fiery defiance of the 
federal authority only invited white violence and hat) failed, in 
fact, to keep Mississippi lily-white. 

This hope was disappointed, although the result would have 
been very different if the state’s Negroes, who amount to almost 
half of its population, had been able to cast more than a handful 
of votes. There are signs that in other states of the deep South, 
such as Louisiana, to have supported President Kennedy is also 
becoming a heavy political liability. In 1969 Mississippi gave all 
its electoral votes, and Alabama some of its votes* to Senator Byrd 
rather than to President Kennedy. This year's racial bitterness 
seems certain td speed up this exodus from the Democratic party, 
though whether into the Republican fold or the wilderness : of 
independence is not certain. 
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Aid in Need of Aid 

T he tttomntendation of the Clay Committee last March that 
some $800 million could be trimmed off America's huge 
foreign aid bill over a period of years has proved prophetic. In 
fact, this much has already been knocked off this year's total. 
Anticipating trouble, the Administration itself sliced some $420 
million from the Presidents initial request for $4.9 billion in 
military and economic assistance before submitting the programme 
to Congress. The smell 0 i blood only excited the legislators. This 
Week the foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives approved an appropriation totalling just under $4.1 billion. 
Some of these cuts may be restored by the Senate but probably 
not much. Increasingly restive over the tight-fiskcd policy of the 
prosperous Europeans and the burden of the American effort on 
the country^ budget and balance Of payments, even such old 
fTiendri Of roreigh kid a* Senator Fulbright have become more and 
morO eritfctl' Of the size and administration of the programme. 

It is in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the Admini¬ 
stration has met the two most important challenges so far. The 
committee proposed to slash by 50 per cent the Social Progress 
Trust Fqnd WWch i considtfed ,tp W the hbitt^Of tlje AlOptuje 
for Progress by officials both in Washington and in Latin America. 

The Senators also viewed favourably an amendment which, wmjld 
haye stiffened considerably tbe . prescnt ^pmpftrstivcly easy jjeaais 
governing interest on and repayment ofdevejopmcnt loans. Strong 
objections from a dismayed Administration induced the commit¬ 
tee to relent on these two fronts—but only just. 

The House Committee had its own bevy of policy pronounce¬ 
ments to contribute. While most of these are not binding on the 
President, they could prove highly embarrassing at the very least. 

The instruction, to discontinue aid to Indonesia comes at an 
awkward moment. The Administration had just announced a 
change of heart towards President Sukarno and proposes to join 
the International Monetary Fund in a major effort to pull that 
wily leader out of his economic troubles. The Representatives 
also tried to block plans to contribute some $500 million to India’s 
state-owned Bokaro steel mill by requiring congressional approval 
of all projects for more than $100 million. But this amendment 
was shot down by Administration supporters. A somewhat similar 
proposal to restrict development loan assistance to projects that 
are at least 50 per cent owned by private interests was also rejected. 

But the battle is far from over. Some of the defeated amend¬ 
ments may be successfully revived on the floor of either the House 
or the Senate. Moreover, the Bill has yet to cross the hurdle of 
the powerful appropriations committees which must hand over 
the .actual cash. Last year they slashed $1 billion from the 
authorisation for foreign aid to bripg the total down to $3.9 billion. 

The final figure this year is likely to be smaller still. 


Good for GM 

F urther confirmation of the pick-up in America’s economic 
activity this spring came last week with preliminary reports 
that corporate profits for the second quarter of 1963 had jumped 
16 per cent over their levels of a year earlier. If the later returns 
are as good as these initial ones the final figure for profits after 
taxes during April-Jufie will top $28 billion at an annual rate. 
This would be a record for any quarter, exceeding even the swollen 
earnings of the country’s corporations during the early days of the 
Korean War boom. Moreover, barring a crippling strike on the 
railways, the prospects ore for further, even if less spectacular, 
gains throughout the remaining months of the year. 
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True, some of the rise in profit* during the past quarter reflected 
special circumstances, Extra shipments to make up for the losses 
imposed by the dock strike on the East Coast or by the unusually 
severe winter weather helped to buoy 'the sales of many companies. 
Even more important, of course, was the hedge-buying of steel as 
insurance against a possible strike ; this came to an< end when the 
new wage; pact was signed in June. Without this fortuitous fillip 
the profits of the steel companies would hardly have doubled over 
their 1962 level. The subsequent trimming of stocks by steel 
users pulled steel production:down to its lowest level in eight 
months by August 3rd and may well continue to dampen output 
and earnings until September. . 

Nevertheless, evep with all of these qualifications, the profit 
picture looked good. With the notable exceptions of the cement, 
aluminium and paper industries, almost all sectors of the. economy 
shared in the advance. The revival in capital investment .and 
construction pushed up the earnings of the building materials and 
heavy engineering trades and resulted in a promising bulge in 
new order* for makers of machine, tends. The petroleum ^industry 
had an especially good showing during April-June and even the 
country’s long-depressed railway companies managed to chalk up 
healthy gains. 

But the most satisfied of all were the automobile producers. 
With output still running at near record lfvejs just before, tjhc 
scheduled shut-downs this mofithu tti ifetodl for d&w. 1964 
models, the industry will have sent more than 7I3 million cars 
rolling off the assembly lines since the first 1963 models appealed 
last August. This is some 2x0,000 more units than the industry 
produced in the previous record model year of 1955. Further¬ 
more, an increasing proportion of sales were of the larger and 
more expensively-equipped cars. All of this meant that profits 
for the second quarter ran a full 19 per cent above last year’s. 
The giant of the industry, the General Motors Corporation, broke 
all records anywhere with a whopping profit of $463 million. And 
this time—with an eye to stimulating economic .growth—even 
officials in Washington would tend to agree that what looked good 
for General Motors looked good for the country. 


Quotas on the Job? 

I N the North and West, where inferiority in economic opportunity 
and bad housing are the chief grievances of the Negroes, there 
is growing support among them for the idea of guaranteeing 
Negroes a specific proportion of the available jobs. In Holly¬ 
wood the National Association for the Advancement of Colourod 
People is demanding that one Negro should be included in every 
film and television crew. In New York City hundreds of pickets 
have been carted off to prison in recent weeks from building sites 
where they think that at least a quarter of the construction gangs 
should be “brown faced,” that is, Negro or Puerto Rican. But, 
apart from the fact that there are already thousands, otf unemployed 
construction workers in the city and the state, some friends of the 
Negro doubt whether it is in his own interest to depart from the 
rule of merit and introduce “racialism in reverse’’* Governor 
Rockefeller, who is a great supporter of Negro rights, has dis¬ 
missed the idea of job quotas as unsound and—ip a state where 
racial discrimination is forbidden by law—illegal. White trade 
unions are quick to oppose any “ favouritism” toward Negroes; 
the postal clerks, for example, are indignant because three Negroes 
—•the first of tbeir race to achieve supervisory posts in Dallas, 
Texas—were promoted although they ranked lower, on a strict 
basis of merit; than many whites. 

Negroes are particularly angry about racial discrimination in the 
building trades, where much of the employment is provided by 
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TODAY IN AUSTRALIA 

What’s new in this land of 
rapid growth and huge potential 




Snowmen 

August ... as summer ripens in the Alpine 
country of Europe, snow covers the Southern 
Alps of Australia. Sydney's surfmen in January 
arc snowmen by August. Since last winter's 
snow began to melt in November more than 
£ 1 million has been spent on new hotels and 
chair lifts in the Snowy Mountains ski country, 
much more on private lodges —healthy signs of 
prosperity and vigour a sunburned country 
only just discovering its vast winter play¬ 
grounds. 

Birthday 

I ar from its l iankfurt headquarters,chemicals 
giant Farbwcrcke Hoechst A.Ci. celebrates its 
100th birthday with plans fora new high density 
polyethylene plant in Australia—a £4.5 million 
project to be shared with local interests. Like 
many another European company, Hoechst 
has exported to this country for many years, it 
now follows up its markets by manufacturing 
here—part of the growing pattern of overseas 
investment in new plants, expansion of existing 
ones, which has lifted private capital inflow 
into Australia currently to over £300 million a 
year, ft's still rising. 

New World 

Into Austialia they flow, migrants seeking new 
lives in a new country, arriving every day. 
People and more people- -from Britain and 
Ireland, Italy and Austria, Spain and Holland 
—to vitalise the country's growth. More than 
130,000 have arrived by a if and sea in the last 
year. A quarter of all the pfeOple in Australia 
under 21 have migrated here with their parents 
or been born here of migrant parents—adding 
a wealth of new ideas and energies which can't 
be measured in mpney. 


Sweet Success 

Along the north-east coast of Queensland at 
this time of the year the air is heavy with the 
scent of molasses. The sugar harvest and 
crushing are in ftilf swing, bringing the sweet 
smell of success to one of the few big tropical 
industries in the world worked entirely by men 
of European origin. The industry, one of 
Australia's biggest export earners, is now plan¬ 
ning its second big expansion phase since the 
war. Australia exports Apples to Sweden, Beer 
to Italy, Crayfish to France, X-»ray machines to 
New Zealand, Yachts to the U.S.A., Zinc to 
Poland—and it is fourth largest exporter of 
Sugar in the world. 



Fordsight 

‘ History is bunk”, said Henry Ford —but he 
showed remarkable historical foresight about 
the future of the horseless carriage. Continuing 
its heavy investment in foresight, Ford 
(Australia) has opened a new £54,000,000 
development programme in the last four years, 
mainly for its Falcon and Cortina models. 
North American and British-European motor 
makers adapt themselves easily and proiitably 
to the highly motorised Australian way of life. 



Qantas Empire Airways Limited, in association with Air India and BOAC 



Big, Big, Big 

£200,000,000 spept. £200,000,000 to go. Work 
cm the £400,000,000 Snowy River conservation 
scheme is now nearing its half-way mark. Get 
ready for some figures. When the nine large 
dams, 10 power stations, 100 miles of tunneling 
and80milesof aqueducts are finished, 1,900,000 
acre feet of water will irrigate 2,400 farms 
spreading over a total area of 750,000 acres— 
and provide 2\ million Kilowatts of electric 
power. The biggest water conservation scheme 
undertaken in Australia, and one of the world’s 
biggest conservation schemes. 

Whitest of White 

Titanium is one of those metals you hear about 
in the new scientific age. The Australian variety 
is the basis for the whitest of white paint pig¬ 
ments. More than 90 per cent of the world’s 
supplies of the mineral are mined on Australia’s 
eastern beaches, one more addition to the 
country's store of mineral wealth—Iron Ore, 
Bauxite for Aluminium, Coal, Copper, Lead, 
Zinc, Silver—reserves undreamed of 10 years 


Fly to Australia and see for yourself. Every few 
hours, day after day Qantas 707 V-Jets—the 
fastest jets in round-world service—leave from 
America, Europe, Asia and the Orient for 
Australia. 

Aboard these Qantas jets, you'll enjoy your 
first taste of that unique combination of friend¬ 
liness and efficiency that yOu'H find in Australia 
—a happy start to a happy stay. 

Your travel agent or Qantas will show you how 
easy it is to fly there, how little extra it costs to 
include Australia in a round-world itinerary. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-WORLD AIRLINE 
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the tax-payer. Out of sixty-four men at work extending Harlem 
Hdspitfl, in the heart of New York's main coloured dmk :t,<mly 
hide ffUtt $fegroea and only one of these was e$plo$fe£ 6fl skilled I 
tasfah TS get such a job a man needs a union qird and these trade 
unions are, in effect, self-perpetuating monopolies, anxious to 
restrict the supply of labour and to exclude from apprenticeships 
h&t only, Negroes but even, white boys unless they are dose 
rditives of union members. A national council has just been 
created by employers and unions in the building trades, pledged 
to wipe out discriminatiSn* But it seems to have been brought 
to birth less by devotion to equal rights than by dislike' of the 
strong new regulations governing federally-registered apprentice¬ 
ships programmes and ty tor tbirt these mean the end of union 
control of the labour New.efforts are also being made to 

root out racial bias in joo^acements by the public employment 
service* which is run by the .bjjjte ftjanced and supervised by 
the f$&ral authorities. A feder^fw ^^loyinent law, similar to 
those%^ about half the statc»>wbkbwould back up the trade 
ynktti noycmenes own efforts, is also in the cards, though not 
for d^S^sai^ Meanwhile, the biggest help would be a substantial 
decline m’unemployment. In the past the Negro, who has been 
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first to >e fire^ip bad jin&s, bj$,benefi^ 
when there was competition for labour. 

, Some people wonder whether this will continue to prove true 
as automation abbhShe^ TO unsldU^dj. work^ It is 

often said that it is udt the colour bar So much as the lack Of well- 
educated and well-trained Negroes which accounts for their failure 
to earn as much as whites. This is disputed ; a government report 
points opt that the average Negro college graduate can expect 
to earn less, over his whole life, than a white who has not even 
completed his secondary education. But it is true that big firms 
trying frantically to “improve their racial image.” and avoid boy¬ 
cotts have difficulty in finding suitable coloured staff; some now 
make it a rule to take a Negro if he is as well-qualified as a white 
competitor. Belatedly, registers of Negroes wA;spf^- .skills 
and education arc being set pj>„ Apd^Cmgre^ 
risk of racial riots amo^gMUneini^yed Negroes, is considering 
more money for training and vocational programmes. J}pt the 
most urgent call of all wo^rigident Ken|*dy'& IgMfceejkjto 1 #$^ 
teachers and career counsellors to do 'their bdjjbA "to 

stem the tide of early schoo$$g|yers, many of dfetn Negroes, This 
is a problem which, as he sa^fio protest manpwfill sdve. 
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Banks with an Edge 

FROM A CORRfiSPONDFNT IN NFAV YORK 


I N 1919 , to promote American exports 
and to help finance postwar recon¬ 
struction in Europe, Congros passed a 
Bill sponsored by Senator Edge autho¬ 
rising American banks to establish foreign 
banking and investment subsidiaries. 
Only a handful organised Edge sub¬ 
sidiaries between the wars. A few more 
opened branches in countries which per¬ 
mitted them, but the total number of 
banks operating abroad was no more than 
a dozen. Many of their offices were 
closed in the nineteen-thirties and during 
the last war. It was not until the late 
nineteen-fifties that a strong new wave 
of enthusiasm for going abroad swept the 
American banking Industry. 

So headlong has been the rush overseas 
that it would not be surprising if Ameri¬ 
can bankers stopped to catch their breath 
for a year or two. Indeed, in at least two 
banks with much experience in foreign 
operations it has been suggested that the 
Edge field has been over-expanded. 
There are now 26 Edge subsidiaries of 
18 banks, about twice as many as existed 
five years ago, and about 165 foreign 
branches of 9 banks. Some, like the Bank 
of America, use both devices. 

Expansion is going ahead on borh 
fronts. Europe has, as might be expected, 
a great many Edge offices and a great 
many branches, but activity has been pro¬ 
ceeding briskly in the under-developed 
areas—Africa, Central and South America 
and South-east Asia. Japan is dotted with 
branches of American banks. Early this 
montfctbe Fedgftl Reserve Board liberal¬ 
ised thfe jfcgulatioifts governing 1 the opera¬ 
tions df rrioft ^foreign’ brands* to an 
attempt, which Congress had ordered, to 
pm such branches more Pearly on a par 
with their local competitors. 


The most interesting aspect of this pro¬ 
cess is that it involves a good deal of 
investment in equities. This is forbidden 
to banks in the United States by federal 
law—one of the prophylactic pieces of 
legislation which came out of the banking 
crisis in 1933 . Of late, Edge subsidiaries 
have bought interests in foreign financial 
concerns and, to a lesser but still signifi¬ 
cant extent, in such industries as paper, 
sted, petrochemicals, hotels, Equipment 
leasing and textiles. Most of these ..are 
minority interests, undertaken for the sake 
of local goodwill and to lessen the risk of 
expropriation. Investments in equities 
have been motivated by the prospects of 
big returns, some as high^as 15 per cent a 
year, and of new foreign business for the 
parent bank. The preponderance of such 
investment has*been in banks and com¬ 
mercial and consumer finance companies, 
especially in countries which do not allow 
branches of foreign banks. 


T he banks’ search for new markets 
abroad is, of course, part of a similar 
postwar trend in other American induce 
tries, 4 trend which was accelerated by 
the recent rush to get entrenched behind 
the borders of the European common 
market New some of the banks such as 
the Chase Manhattan, the second largest 
in the United State* and one of the 
earliest in' the foreign field, ate re¬ 
appraising the situation. One of the big 
questions before the Chase is whether to 
emphasise branches or banking invest¬ 
ment. Weighing hcavily to ht thinking, 
presumably, wifi bethebig lead in over¬ 
seas brandling held by the First National 
City Bank of New York, the Chase’s fore¬ 
most competitor at home apd abroad. 


t:y 

In July the National City Bank had 
93 branches in 33 countries, with plans 
to open 5 more by the end of the year. 
The Chase had 29 branches in 14 coun¬ 
tries, with no new openings in sight in 
1963 . Both are also in the Edge field. 
Indeed the National City has just an¬ 
nounced thar, if rbc Federal Reserve 
Board approves, it plans to become the 
first American bank to do business directly 
in Canada. It expeas to skirt the 
dominion’s ban on branches of American 
banks by acquiring from Dutch interests, 
through an Edge subsidiary, a 50 per cent 
interest in the Mercantile Bank of 
Canada, the smallest of Canada's 8 char¬ 
tered hanks. 

Most oversejs-rni nded banks seem to 
prefer Edge operations to branches. The 
primary reason may be that they lack the 
managerial talent to open a string of 
branches and hence find it faster to buy 
into existing banks. It may also be more 
profitable. There is a strong feeling as 
well that more is to be gained from 
nurturing relationships with correspon¬ 
dents than from competing directly with 
them and possibly rupturing oki friend¬ 
ships. The National City . Bank disputes 
this reasoning vigorously on the ground 
that branches are more profitable. It 
claims that its business from and with 
foreign competitors is . enhanced, not 
curtailed, by its own presence on the 
scene. 

The National City Bank has been de¬ 
veloping a cadre of international bankers 
since it first went abroad in 1914 and in 
some ways its global network resembles, 
the American diplomatic service. No 
American bank is likely to approach the 
vastness of its foreign operations—or even 
tlie breadth of the Chase's or the Bank of 
America’s—in the foreseeable future. But 
these leaders will find competition grow¬ 
ing as the newcomers hit their stride. 
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Defence for Nike 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N ot only Army officers, always optimifttk about the prospect 
of developing an effective anti-missile missile, but also the 
much more sceptical scientists in the Department of Defence felt 
that the President was overstating the difficulties of an excep¬ 
tionally difficult problem when he said-last week that it “ is beyond 
us, and beyond the Soviets, technically.” In fact this year his 
Administration, which is not in the habit of spending money use¬ 
lessly, has requested, and the House of Representatives has 
granted, $680 million for studying various aspects of tWo in¬ 
separable questions: how to intercept the enemy’s ballistic missiles 
and how to prevent the enemy from intercepting American 
missiles. And as part of this project Mr Kennedy’s Administra¬ 
tion has just agreed to co-operate with Britain and Australia in 
experiments connected with the re-entry of missiles into the atmo¬ 
sphere. This research is vital because one of the essentials is 
to be able to identify harmless decoys ; otherwise these would 
all have to be shot down, a ruinous operation. 

Whether or not the present development will lead to a techno¬ 
logical break-through and the actual production and deployment 
of anti-missile missiles, beginning in 1965, the target date, remains 
to be seen. But at least the chances of success seem good enough 
to warrant the spending of a large amount of money. One reason 
why the Army’s research experts are pursuing the elusive quarry 
of an anti-missile missile with more confidence this year and why 
the Secretary of Defence is less reluctant than in the past to allot 
funds for the quest is the notable series of successes for the 
Nike-Zeus prototype in recent mid-Pacific tests. It is still in the 
research and development stage but, by detecting and intercept¬ 
ing an Atlas missile launched 5,000 miles away, it has achieved the 
purpose set for it originally and, by correctly choosing a true missile 
and ignoring a decoy, its tracing mechanism has achieved a pur¬ 
pose set for it much Niter. What is now planned is a dual approach, 
with further development of the Nike-Zeus concept accompanied 
by development, under a priority schedule, of a closely related 
project, the Nike-X. 

The Zeus is designed as a ground-based weapon which will 
spot, identify and neutralise an incoming hostile intercontinental 
ballistic missile while it is still far out in the atmosphere. The 
purpose of the Nike-X is to destroy such invaders as slip 
past the Zeus. Two new factors enter into it and could also 
conceivably be applied to the Zeus. One is “ phased-array ” radar, 
with electronic scanning and multiple powers of detection which 
permit abandonment of the familiar rotating antenna and of most, 
if not all, of the four different radar systems required by Zeus. The 
other new factor is a mysterious missile for the future, Sprint, to 
have an even swifter acceleration than today's Zeus. 

The scientific stage has been passed for both these new factors; 
the problem is now one of engineering. In other words the phased 
radar has been created and it works—on the aircraft carrier Enter¬ 
prise, for example. The Nike-X requires one which is even more 
complex, yet also more compact, and this means a great deal of the 
experimenting, testing, evaluating, modifying and retesting which 
are so painfully familiar in all technologies. Similarly there is full 
knowledge of what the attendant Sprint missile must do and all 
the scientific aspects, si^ch as the creation of new heat-resistant 
metals, have been mastered already. An initial $4.5 million con¬ 
tract for the Sprint was given to the Martin company in April. 
But time and an immense amount of engineering are needed to 
produce the actual hardware, compressing so much power into 
the small space which is permissible and linking it with the sturdy 
but enormously complicated electronic mechanism which makes 
the missile respond instantly to its external controls. 
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T was in 1^9 at §*chqne fas fiftt put^__ 
tbt exc^owEHy ^fgb&ieslrf dfcBayNrf 
electricity for use in Maine and New Brunswick. Sixteen years 
later President Roosevelt, who had spent holidays at Campobello 
Island on the bay, took up the idea as an anti-recession make- 
work measure which also fitted in with his policy of jmlling down 
the cost,of electricity by generating pprijfjfef itJ^nf|pvernment- 
owned facilities. But an unsympa^hjftijp t&ngr^ain0^ed to vote 
niore than a small initial approbation ana interest in the scheme 
ebbed until in 1961 a joint American-Canadian study condemned 
it, apparently finally, as “ Now President 
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Kennedy h« resuscitated"if" 
negotiations with Can^ ^begjm at once? 

They should ^difficult, sin& 

$1,025,000*000 -1$ 
of borrowing i» " 
which is based’/ , 

“ economically I 
has turned so; 

voltage transmission" ^ ,_ iw _ 

more cheaply and to hie 

and Connecticut. Rut Republican critics of this “ 
boondoggle” contend that the real explanation is the Adminis¬ 
tration’s desire to sweep the Democratic Senator Mpskie of Maine 
back to Washington fa next year’s (election, ^fajwever, fill the 
state’s Republican leg&litdrs are swimfa&g'hnmuiiasticalty with 
the scheme and arc reminding legislators from the West, which 
has benefited from many similar developments, that help on such 
a scale has never been requested for New Enguuu} bdbre. 

Maine is an economically depressed region* npfying almost 
entirely on the seasonal tourist trad* J this woufdhd encouraged by 
the project, which includes plans for a new national park. More 
important, however, new jobs would be provided by the construc¬ 
tion itself, expected to take fifteen yeari, |nd by th^k&dustry which 
is expected to come into the area to tuje this ccpiparktively cheap 
electricity. The scheme, which includes * ^onyditfanal hydro¬ 
electric development on the St John’® River in A^iiiie^ would add 
1,250,000 kilowatts to the capacity* region Uectricity is 
expensive and likely 
to become more so. 

If and when Con¬ 
gress agrees — not 
before next year at 
the earliest — 7i 
miles of dams and 
locks will be built 
to channel the in¬ 
coming tide into the 
“ high pool ” in 
P a s s a m a quoddy 
Bay. It will be held 
there until the 
demand for elec¬ 
tricity is at its peak 
in the evening; 
then the whole 70 
billion cubic feet of 
sea water would be 
allowed to fall 25 
feet into the “low 
pool” of Cobscook 
Bay through tur¬ 
bines before flowing 
back into the ocean. 
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So Regional 



A s Parliament struggled towards the 
L end of its session, a little bit more 
of the Government’s new policy on the 
establishment and development of new 
regional units—of government, and of 
economic growth—was allowed to appear. 
Lord Hailsnam’s forthcoming blueprint for 
the north-east has, of course, had to 
wait upon events in Moscow (even the 
most fervent Northumbrian could not claim 
that his province demands closer atten¬ 
tion than does the stopping of nuclear 
bangs—although some may wish that them 
was a separate minister for each subject). 
But the Prime Minister did make a state¬ 
ment and . answer some questions oh this 
subject on August 1st:, and the Minister 
of Housing 'the same’day unveiled his own 
department’s plans for local government 
reorganisation m Cast Anglia* ft is clear, first 
that the Government are out going bald- 
headed for the regional idea, and^ secondly 
that they are prepared to give it" a try in 
areas where it may seem suitable—at present 


in the north-east, in central Scotland, 
and perhaps next around London. 

The Government have now Quite 
openly and rightly—if belatedly- 
abandoned the principles upon which 
the Local Employment Act of i960 
Was founded. The idea behind mat 
act was that prosperity would arrive 
for the whole of Britain equttly: 
only a feW little local difficulties m 
the form of pockets of unemploy¬ 
ment needed special treatment, At 
the time, on top of a boom, this 
was not a wholly ridiculous notion: 
it has been prpved so subse¬ 
quently (and the National Econo¬ 
mic Development Council this sum¬ 
mer rammed the point home). The 
successive addition of district after 
district around the unemployment 
centres originally designated for gov¬ 
ernment aid, culminating last week 
in the inclusion of vast chunks of 
County Durham and of the depressed 
but expanding area up the Firth of 
Forth from Edinburgh, prpves that 
the Government is wise eriough to 
abandon its errors where they lie. 

The next job may be an even 
harder one, particularly as election 
time draws near/ ft is to get away 
from the rival notions of emergency 
. aid to distressed populations (the 
thesis of the i960 act) and of scat¬ 
tered help to practically every com- * 
munity facing a bit of unemployment 
(which sometimes' seems La hour’s 
dream). The principle for the new 
measures that ate eagerly awaited 
when Parliament comes back to work 
must be that of selective aid to places that 
can provide a sound focus for long-term 
growth aH around: this may 'sometimes 
mean helping relatively prosperous com¬ 
munities to become even more prosperous* 
while coldly abandoning some worse-off 
places to their secular fate of decay (which 
by no means rules ou{ helping people to 
move into jobs and places with brighter 
prospects). The development policy of any 
future government will not be much use 
unless it arouses stiff opposition from cer¬ 
tain of that party’s own backbenchers. 
Meanwhile the announcement that Chrysler 
and Cummins Engine have been drawn by 
development district concessions to set up' 
a diesel engine plant at Dadingto®, which 
should be employing 600.people by early 
1965, is a feather in the Tpries’ cap, 

But the other decision announced last 
week by Sir Keith Joseph does raise some 
doubts about his partys determination to 
resist local sentiment. The coiinty of 
Rutland is the smallest in Britain. The 


f^ocal; Government Commission, in its con¬ 
sideration of the medieval-shaped and 
medievally named Iccalgovernmcnt units on 
the western limits of East Anglia, came to 
the conclusion that Rutland; Huntingdon¬ 
shire, the Soke of Peterborough and the 
Isle of Ely were too small to provide county- 
’ scale services: Huntingdonshire, they said, 
should be amalgamated with Peterborough, 
Ely with Cambridgeshire and Rutland with 
.Leicestershire. . , 

T he Minister qf Housing announced that 
the, first two amalgamations are to take 
place; Rutland, however, is to remain on 
its own. Sir Keith’s most telling explana¬ 
tion of this special treatment was made in 
reply to the member for the Isle of Ely: 
w ... there was in Rutland a far more public 
demonstration l /. than; happened in the 
Isle of Ely.” The local worthies of Rutland 
did indeed defend the status quq in their 
territory most skilfully, with, the help of a 
public relations firm; and they.can argue 
convincingly that they have adapted suc¬ 
cessfully over the years—by co-operation 
with their neighbours—to the disability of 
being too small. But the minister’s 
explanation can only encourage other tiny 
local government units to orchestrate their 
protests agaihst efficiency. 

The problem here* springs fundamentally 
from the Government’s reluctance to have 
a full-blown regional policy for the whole of 
Britain, outside a few pilot areas. Within 
a coherent region, Rutland would be a 
very goqd size fcfr a second-tier authority. 
But & foretaste of what may happen if little 
old authorities are allowed to get away with 
their tradition-btfsed* protests against the 
modernisation■of local administration has 
already been given with the trimming Off by 
the House of. Lords, of the outer fringes of 
the Grater London area. . To avoiji the 
chance of similar nonsense* when the. turn 
comes, for reorganisation of other “ exclu¬ 
sive ” and outdated authorities in south¬ 
eastern England, the Government would do 
well to state clearly in advance that they, 
the smallest old authorities, can only be 
allowed to continue in existence as . the 
junior tier in a wider regional organisation. 
The ministry’s regional survey of the south¬ 
east is expected,before the end of the year: 
perhaps its publication .could be. accom¬ 
panied by afirpi declaration of just where 
the Government does stand oh reiribnalism, 
at last’? ‘ ■* ' 
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to the 
Nation 


B wtons have |h»ri#|ek at last 
about the poUcy of their Ni 
Theatre company, raanyyeirs in festation 
but opening in October under Sir 
LaurenccOlivier’s direction ; and tfie news, 
for those who have spent the best years 
of their lives agitating for it, is good. The 
most important requirement^ that it should 
be truly national in, the sense of having 
strong connections with the provinces, is to 
be fulfilled by frequent tours and exchanges 
of young actors with provincial repertory 
companies. It is .to have a summer season 
at Chichester, where Sir Laurence i$ already 
director of the festival theatre (indeed, die 
Chichester company forms the nucleus of 
the National Theatre): and if few people 
can actually get to this Sussex reservoir of 
all, or nearly all, the talents, those that do 
should not be disappointed. 

The National Theatre’s repertoire, like 
its director’s, will be far from purely 
classical: it is a well-deserved blow at the 
cultural chauvinists that it will indude not 
only native drama but translated works both 
ancient and modern. It is imaginative, too, 
to appoint really talented English writers 


BRITAIN 


to produce English versions of such plays, 
and hex*ce perhaps to circumvent the too* 
frequent frustrations of works of genius 
made unplayable, and uncommunicable by 
the lesser academics who have translatea 
them. k New English works will not be 
commissioned except in conjunction with 
the Royal Court Theatre, with whom the 
National Theatre will share a coaching 
studio for its young actor?. This is some¬ 
thing of a disappointment,, perhaps, counter¬ 
balanced for yopng ; playwrights at least by 
the knowledge that a pew play going into 
the repertory straight away earns less than 
a good run in the West End. 

The first season will indude Ibsen’s The 
Matter Builder , Andorra by Max Frisch 
and English offerings as diverse as 
Hamlet and Hobson's Choice . The inten¬ 
tion is to build up a very wide repertoire 
and to put on “ as many plays as possible ” 
in a week: no doubt the company recog¬ 
nises the trap of sacrificing quality for 
quantity in its efforts to outshine its glitter¬ 
ing and nationally established rival at 
Stratford and the AJdwych. 

At full strength the company will have 


jo or <o jMcmataot member*, Iwfch octi- 
smd ind$t starsf-^noug^ to <nin prpdocH 
tiena in London *ad thd ptonacatoar t 
abroadmmiltaMoosly;: Inhid conttactrare 
forayef? hit lodged ones should become 
mote gtncrqL this ifiBaot crest e the 

same munber of seting jobs’fors notori¬ 
ously restingprofesskm, since the Nstional 
Theatre ztplaces London's disbanded reper- 
tory.the Old Viftaad.inhabits' its d^eatre 
in the Waterloo Rodnirit wM do until 
the National Theatre is buiiiJwfaet* Fertival 
Hall ooncertgoen now'psikthercari.Ftoai 
the itart the company wilfjet the £1 $0,000 
a year promised by the Trustuyyi bgt the 
LCC's contribution is still a thatter ior 
speculation: it has singly saM.it'vrauld' 
donate £100,000 a year to the Theatre and ; 
Sadlers Wells opera house—also planning . 
the move to the Soutfi Bsnfc—wlthaut say* > 
in, bow it wits tivfce divided. - 
Finance and' architecture-are < the^ tum 
biggest unknowns in the future. All that 
'has Becn pronusetf (or'capJlaT SoSf^'ii'fii j 

drama-unit of opera house and two theatres, 
one of amphitheatre design and the other 
with the conventional proscenium arch. Pre¬ 
liminary designs for the amphitheatre—to 
be built first, because the OK* Vic is the 
other kind - 4 ave now been received from 
over too architects.. Their briefing was left 
vague: no cost lifoks were set and flobody 
seems . quite bum what degree of 
“openness” the stage should nave or 
whether “ amphitheatre ” means anything 
at all except a pattern of seating. It is not. 
evidently, intended to db awiay with the 
inner stage, or with tower and grid. 
Flexibility, perhaps, should be the criterion 
where specialisation costs so..much and 
serves so little purpose: at all events it 
would be p mistake of national proportions 
to connect , with Chichester, as closely in 
stage design as in the actors who strut on it. 
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South Bank 

G iven that rebuilding a large teaching 
hospital in the middle of a city is a 
more demanding planning operation than 
any comparable type of building, those 
responsible for erecting a new St Thomas’s 
hospital on the existing site across die river 
from Westminster have not made dungs any 
easier for themselves. For the second time 
all has been thrown back into the melting 
pot with approved plans already physically 
under way. The first time was back in 1956 
when, after wall tiles had started falling 
down on patients in die wards planned by 
Florence Nightingale herself, it was at last 
realised that the war-shattered 90-year-old 
building was too unsound to form the basis 
of reconstruction on the same plan, and that 
nothing less was needed than a totally re¬ 
designed set of buildings. This week, with 
the first ?tage of their own architect’s design 
for the whole 14 acre site quite tar 
advanced, the hospital has suddenly 


Somersault 

appointed an outside firm of architects, 
Messrs Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall, to 
take charge of the whole £13 million 
project and rethink the entire design 
apart from stage one, which will be com¬ 
pleted as planned. 

The official reason for this unwieldy 
manoeuvre is the need to speed up com¬ 
pletion of the hospital in accordance with 
the Ministry of Health’s programme so as 
to complete the second of the three stages 
in 1969 : St Thomas’s were obviously over- 
ambitious in their unique attempt to 
handle the whole vast project internally. 
There will now be an opportunity* within 
the admittedly restricting tm^e .limit, to wipe 
out some of the obsolescence which inevit¬ 
ably gets built into such a long-term project 
as a new hospital; more laboratory space 
and greater centralisation* of services are 
among the things the new architects must 
consider. 





516 

The 160-foot high ward block of the 
existing design is based on the T-shapcd 
flexible use ward unit—stage one includes 
one complete T and its linking section of 
theatre and outpatient block—and provides 
a workable frame for engineering services, 
such as piped medical gases, which form an 
increasingly important part of hospital 
design. But even if it keeps to the basic 
ward plan the hospital may anyway now 
have to fit hi more beds and its ambition to 
do so probably underlies the blithe willing¬ 
ness to overturn its own design. The Minis¬ 
try of Health originally, for civil defence 
reasons, kept it to 820 beds, but St 
Thomas’s has always wanted at least a 
thousand and awaits the result of talks at 
present in progress with the ministry 
on the whole policy towards teaching 
hospitals. These, St Thomas’s as much as 
any, always insist that their building prob¬ 
lems are unique, though the physical dif- 


BRITAIN 

ference between them and general hospitals 
is only one of. degree—more* consulting 
rooms, more laboratory space sod, as long 
as traditional methods arcto, room, 
for I small a ikto t i wm*! 

bed. 

teaching, for instance, on tonital design ? 

Many more Londoners vffi Ay&rM the 
new hospital on its prominent site tharf wilf 
use it. To them jthe new architects should 
be entirely welcome. TDp #tta chosen are 
certainly competent to pfqdftfte something 
far more distinguished lodUnf jdhtfr the 
existing model* a fcarsonpiy 

n aosslbte ..to thfc Mr < 
bishops, Royal Fine Arts CothnvsshmiES- 
and numerous officials of state and county 
who had a wary eye on what was going to 
appear. An accident of organisation now 
provides the opportunity for architecture 
worthy of the site. 
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A new lamp for the lady 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

F ew undergraduates, and too few 
employers, can achieve the balance of 
the Oxford don who said that the day upon 
which examination results are announced 
should not be confused with the Day of 
Judgment. The degree and its class are 
subjects of intense concern; and the 
concern reflects a confidence in university 
examinations which not all examiners share. 

The distinction between an honours and 
a pass degree is widely known—though it 
is less well known how a fourth class 
honours degree, convertible for a few 
pounds into an Oxbridge MA, compares 
with a good pass degree in a technical 
subject. Examiners themselves are not 
altogether clear on this question: the 
marking of examinations is an art, not a 
science, and although its wilder aberra¬ 
tions are contained by the common know¬ 
ledge among the small number of markers 
and the checks imposed by external exam¬ 
iners, areas of confusion remain. 

The job of sotting real sheep from abso¬ 
lute goats is not particularly difficult: many 
students, for better or worse, sort them¬ 
selves as failures, or as sound but plodding 
second classcrs. But e?$ay examinations 
allow considerable room for differences of 
opinion, particularly at the two important 
margins between first and second, and 


between a “ good ” second 
and a u mediocre 99 
second. In the nature of 
things examiners give 
different responses to the 
question : What are we 
examining for ? 

Some plump for 
originality of thought. 
But few students, and not 
all academic staff, can be 
expected to sustain 
originality through a 
week’s writing under 
pressure. Freshness of 
thought can turn into 
mere cleverness, pur¬ 
chased at the expense of soundness. Mere 
soundness of factual information, which is 
another response, is more easily testa! for: 
but does a student with a full command of 
facts but no signs of originality merit a 
good second or a lower second? And just 
how good a degree can a skilful crammer 
acquire? 

A compromise^adopted by many ex¬ 
aminers is testing for A good critical intelli¬ 
gence” (often valued in England rather 
more highly than actual information). But 
while the importance of being able to read 
and criticise a book with some understand¬ 
ing and sophistication is manifest, the skill 
(if developed exclusively) may turn a bright 
young man into a mere machine for ex¬ 
ploding the ideas of others, rather than into 
a person capable of producing his own. 

Markers therefore play rather more by 
car and rather less by the strict rules of 
composition than undergraduate ideas of 
justice sometimes demand. This is not to 
say that lots more candidates should be 
given firsts; only that the emphasis placed 
upon examination attainments may mislead 
people outside the universities into compet¬ 
ing ferociously for the 5 per cent of gradu¬ 
ates who are firsts and overlooking thermal 
ability among the much higher proportion 
of good seconds (who are' thereby doubly 
damned, since they may not win student¬ 
ships for post-graduate study, either). 


Fortunately, a poor degree does not yet 
debar a man from earning money or fame: 
nobody cares if Sir Winston Churchill never 
came near the examiners, or what class of 
degree David Frost took. And while so 
little is known about the relationship be¬ 
tween subjects of study, examination results 
and success in adult life, this is just as well. 
When Britain has enough graduates—a far 
distant prospect—things may change: but 
it will still be difficult, and dangerous, to fix 
a lifetime position on the basis of a week 
of hasty writing at the age of about 21. 


Housing Mid Year 

Local authorities had comtaissioned 
46 per cent and private owners 52 per 
cent of the 308,245 houses under con¬ 
struction in England and Wales at the 
end of June this year. Completed 
houses and flats totalled 70 t 600 in the 
second quarter, a little over a thousand 
more than during the same period last 
year. But the meagre 42,119 of the first 
quarter was nearly 20,000 b elpw that of 
January-March, 1982. After this aiqjtf 
start—the result of the severe winter— 
it seems doubtful whether last year’i 
total for completions (278,667) will bp 
reached, let alone exceeded, fn i960. 
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All Aboard? 


Inside the Council: The Stow of Vatican 
II 

By Robert Kaiser. 

Burns Oates . 250 pages. 25 s. 

O ne of the greatest difficulties for the 
ordinary layman during the first 
session of the Vatican Council has been to 
discover what actually was going on. The 
Vatican official news service has been miser¬ 
ably inadequate when it has not been posi¬ 
tively misleading, and journalists have been 
treated up to now, not as an intrinsic part 
of the machinery of the council, but as 
scarcely tolerated outsiders. Fortunately, 
many of the bishops organised their own 
press conferences, and some journalists saw 
the obstacles as a challenge rather than an 
invitation to defeat. Among them was Mr 
Robert Kaiser, who has now written a 
stimulating, interesting and, as far as one 
can tell, accurate account of the council's 
first session. One of Mr Kaiser’s most 
valuable qualifications is that although he 
is Rome correspondent of Time magazine, 
he has a theological and philosophical back¬ 
ground knowledge thfc one doss not nor¬ 
mally expect in newspaper reporters and 
which enables him to set the events of 
Vatican II in their appropriate perspective. 

Underlying Mr Kaiser’s book is a theine 
of conflict between two views of the 
Church: one, the traditional standpoint 
epitomised in the views of Pius XII and the 
Roman Curia, which sees the Roman 
Catholic Church as the bark which every¬ 
one must board to obtain salvation, and if 
they do not so much the worse for them ; 
the other, that of Pope John* who saw the 
church’s role as essentially missionary, 
moving out towards the whole of mankind, 
stressing the elements of unity between the 
church and the world, inviting the separated 
brethren not to submission but to dialogue. 
There is an obvious over-simplification in 
this thesis. The foundations of Catholic 
ecumenicism were laid in reigns previous to 
that of the “ incomparable ” Tope John, 
but there is enough truth in it to make it a 
reasonable basis for a theme which Mr 
Kaiser expands with a great deal of illus¬ 
tration from the council itself. 

Mr Kaiser emphasises that however abso¬ 
lute the position of the Pope may look in 
theory - and Protestants whpsc imagina¬ 
tions are stained with visions of Roman 
absolutism always tend to exaggerate it— 
he is in fact much limited in the day-to-day 
exercise of his powers by the existence of 
the Roman Curia, the body of officials 


whose duty and career It k to govern the 
church. With singularly few exceptions 
the curial careerists, led by Cardinal 
Ottaviani (motto: semper idem ) are of a 
solidly conservative frame of mind, and at 
every point did their best to reduce John’s 
shaping vision of a council leading to the 
re-uhification of Christendom to a purdy 
ecclesiastical affair. Pope John was well 
aware of their power. “ Sono ncl sacco 
qui,” he said to Cardinal Cushing. He 
made it part of his policy to avoid any head- 
on clash with his advisers and played for 
time, convinced that when the council had 
had a chance to express its mind, it would 
be found to be closely in accord with his 
own. Meanwhile he by-passed the curia 
by setting up a Secretariat for Christian 
Unity under Cardinal Bea —*■“ fly Bea ” be¬ 
came one of the bon mots of the fathers—to 
draft proposals for unity to be considered 
by the council and to establish fraternal 
contact with other Christians. Cardinal 
Bea's secretariat was answerable not to the 
Holy Office but to the Pope, thus estab¬ 
lishing a centre outside the curial power 
where non-Catholic and Catholic ecumeni- 
cists could be sure of a warm welcome, 
knowing also that their views would be 
conveyed without distortion to the Pope. 

Apart from the work of the Secretariat, 
preparation for the council was firmly in 
curial hands, who set up the ten prepara¬ 
tory commissions to draw up schemata 
which would form a basis for discussion 
at the council. In their hope of railroading 
the council these commissions were sharply 
disappointed. From the opening day the 
bishops insisted on the utmost freedom, 
the first sign of their independence being 
to demand, and get, time to consult over 
the dec ions to the commissions them¬ 
selves. In. the event, the fathers did not 
elect a single curialist, who had to. be 
appointed later by the Pope. Their second 
victory came when they voted by an over¬ 
whelming majority ( 2,215 to 46 ) for the 
liturgical schema , the only one of the ten 
which so far has made an attempt to come 
to grips with the problems of the modern 
world. Their third victory came when 
they repudiated the, scriptural schema , 
which in tone and content was hostile to the 
modern movement for the scientific study 
of scripture, leading Pope John to appoint 
an entirely new redrafting commission in 
which majority progressive opinion was 
fully represented. Lastly, the fathers threw 
out the schema on unity as being un- 
ecumcnical and behind the times. The 
fruits of these labours and victories should 


he apparent wheh v the ?couficil reconvene# 
On September 29ft. that time; it is td 
be hoped, the Vaticaftgtcsfe office will havfr 
come round to a mor$eriops view of it* 
duties. Not the least of the merits of Mr 
Kaiser's excellent book is that it may beljjir 
to bring this about. v ) 

Unquestioning Narrative £ 

Mr Wilson’s War • 

By John Dos Passos. 

Jtfamish Hamilton . 525 pages. 42s. 

W ith a practised skill.the author of 
“ Manhattan Transfer ” has written 
a.narrative history of the Wilson president 
cfcs that will hold the interest of msny 
Readers. It would be pleasant if one could* 
more, if one cOuld report that th<jf 
Camera eye which saw so much $& 
sfureiy in *'us/r r 

of history th^t plodding scholars o# 
careful memoriili&s had ©veMotiked. AlasJ* 
this is seldom so. The technical tricks 
are reproduced as of old. v Th<W fe 
the informal directness—the ‘didn’ts* 
and * hadn’ts.’ There are the welded 
epithets—* blueeyed,’ 4 outcfsfcate,* 4 Quaker- 
owned,’ ‘ oomansland,’ ‘ sawedoff,’ * Bryan- 
style.’ But these devices only emphasise 
the basic poverty of the Writing, the 
generally tired prose, the stale repetition 
of familiar themes. In a revealing phrase 
Mr Dos Passos remarks in his tfotes on 
sources that “ the history of the first decade 
pf the twentieth century in the United 
States is still unwritten.” If it is, which is 
more than doubtful, then it remains so as 
much after Mr Dos Passos’s first three 
chapters as before. And the Wilson decade 
proper, to which the rest of the book is 
substantially devoted, is in like case. 

The truth is that by now a great deal 
has been written on Mr Dos Passos’s 
theme. Much of it is inadequate, little of it 
is “ definitive,” many great problems of 
the period still elude solution. But the 
“ story ” of the period is familiar enough, 
and since this is virtually all that interests' 
Mr Dos Passes, his book has little new to 
tell. The teasing analytical problems do 
not concern him: exactly why Wilson went 
to war ; precisely how much he knew, before 
reaching Paris, about the allies’ secret 
treaties; what really animated American 
intervention in the Russian civil War—these 
issues are not explored, much less settled. 

In their place is invoked that most meaning¬ 
less and evasive of teases* the historic pre¬ 
sent, like a slippccigear that develops when¬ 
ever the'gradient gets really difficult. This 
is a narrative that asks tne minimum of 
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questions, strays as little as possible from 
the personal level, and never goes out of 
its way to evade a cliche. 

One section, however, of Mr Dos Passos’s 
book has a vitality that overrides certain 
of these weaknesses. That is the two hun¬ 
dred or so pages in the middle which are 
devoted to the war itself. Here, especially 
when he is writing about the American 
battle front, with vivid quotations from eye¬ 
witness accounts skilfully woven into the 
narrative, the veteran ambulance-driver of 
1917-18 is re-living and re-creating what 
was in many ways a personal experience. 
The story of the American fighting man in 
the first world war, often poorly told in 
the United States and very little known in 
England, is here presented with a consistent 
clarity and a humane comprehension that 
mark it out from the rest of the book. 
The reader who is looking for the authentic 
touch of John Dos Passos, poet, liberal, 
humanist, will often find it here. 


Advocate’s Judgment 

The Labour Government, 1945-51 

By D. N. Pritt. 

Lawrence and Wishart . 467 pages. 37 s. 6 d. 

I T is as difficult for a non-Communist to 
review a philo-Communist’s assessment 
of a social-democratic government as it is 
for any other infidel to persuade his camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle. What 
is specially hard is to find common ground. 
True, Mr Pritt sometimes exhibits a stac¬ 
cato style that reminds one of Lord Attlee, 
but with the best will in the world it is hard 
to accept the full purport of the publishers’ 
announcement on the book jacket—“ D. N. 
Pritt is an author of undisputed three-fold 
eminence—as lawyer, politician and 
writer.” For eminent writer is really an 
extravagant claim. He has produced a poli¬ 
tical Bradshaw so arranged that through the 
exigencies of the Parliamentary timetable, 
we shuttlecock forwards, backwards and 
then forwards again chronologically, as we 
pass from theme to theme. Tne total effect 
is most confusing. 

Mr. Pritt is an extremist with certain 
essentially mild streaks about him, charac¬ 
teristic of the English revolutionary. He 
confesses to a fondness for the late Oliver 
Stanley. He is tolerably complimentary 
about some of the Labour government’s 
work, for example, in the field of law re¬ 
form. But it is when we arrive at the 
author’s pet hates that this rather pedestrian 
work reaches its emotional heights. Mr 
Pritt, who is a very able barrister, takes up 
the role of prosecuting counsel with relish. 
Bevin is described as “ this obstinate, 
opinionated, forceful and pretty ignorant 
bigot.” Arthur Dcakin receives an uncom¬ 
plimentary, presumably unintentional, acco¬ 
lade, in the index and on occasion in the 
text, as Sir Arthur Deakin. Attlee and 
Cripps do not come off much more lightly ; 
nor do th* Bevanites get anywhere near a 
clean bill of health. 
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History’s verdict of the 1945-1951 
Labour gtiwemnupnt may yft\\ be adverse. 
What is difficult to acoeptis th^ basically 
negative character*, stiff with slogans^of Mr 
Prftt f s approach. A further point: the 
reader i 9 in effect asked to assume that the 
Communist camp has always been right. 
Perhaps it has been on occasions. But to 
write of the past as if the ogres were always 
Truman and Bevin, and apparently to 
ignore that Stalin held complete sway in 
the Communist world, is really -substituting 
advocacy for history. 


Church and Chapel 

Churches and the Working Classes in 
Victorian England 

By K. S. Inglis. 

Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. (Studies in 
Social History Scries.) 356 pages. 42 s. 

M ost statements about contemporary 
religious behaviour in England lack 
historical perspective. History is not left 
out of the reckoning, but is exploited to pro¬ 
vide convenient contrasts and simple lessons. 
It is far easier to rely upon sweeping 
generalisations than on detailed analyses. 
E. R. Wickham’s account of church and 
people in nineteenth-century Sheffield was 
a welcome attempt at more searching in¬ 
vestigation. Professor Inglis’s new survey, 
scholarly in treatment and most attractively 
written, extends both the geographical and 
the religious range of reference. It is con¬ 
cerned with three main themes: the aliena¬ 
tion of the working classes from the 
churches (not just the Church of England) 
in the nineteenth century; the different 
response made by religious bodies, includ¬ 
ing new bodies, like the Salvation Army, to 
the problems of “ evangelising the poor ” ; 
and the variety of attitudes expressed by 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Dissenters 
on the issues of “ social reform.” Many of 
the “ novelties ” of twentieth-century re¬ 
ligion would have shocked at least a minority 
of Victorian priests and preachers far less 
than they shock more conservative Chris¬ 
tians today. At the same time, few of die 
problems alarming Churchmen today were 
unknown to the Victorians. “ It is not that 
the Church of God has lost the great 
towns,” A. F. Winnington-Ingram wrote in 
1896 , “ it has never had them.” 

In describing and explaining the pheno¬ 
menon of non-attendance Professor Inglis is 
less successful than he is in noting and 
evaluating the response of particular de¬ 
nominations. He is particularly effective in 
his account of the Salvation Army and of 
the Congregationalists, whose uncertainty 
about what the right kind of response should 
be is more interesting than other people’s 
conviction. He rightly questions such re¬ 
marks as “Methodism captured the affec¬ 
tions of the common people.” Yet he leaves 
to his all too brief epilogue many of the 
questions which his own survey poses. He 
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accepts in the main part of his book the 
Victorian frame of argument—that non- 
attendance was directly associated with die 
drift from personalised small communities 
to anonymous big ones—without consider¬ 
ing fully a number of relevant questions. 
What was happening. to church attendance 
in the Victorian villages and small towns ? 
Was there universal church attendance in 
the. proindjqstrii "agfc ? fJfdjd Sjbn-» 

ditions (rf'-work as ^jtell fes %noh#ioajs ^ 
social relations affect ^titude^ Wfeat Warf 
the difference between generation#? It S$ 
only in his epilogue that he touches on v 
Sunday Schools and examines the differ¬ 
ence in religious behaviour between men 
and women. In other words, his book, valu¬ 
able as it is and another admirable contri¬ 
bution to an admirable series, is a useful 
introduction to the social history of Vic¬ 
torian religion, not a full sociological 
analysis. 

Alien or Native? 

The Rise of Democracy in Pre-Revolu¬ 
tionary Russia: Political and Social 
Institutions Under the Last Three Czars 


to the character of Nicholas II, who obsti¬ 
nately refused to come to terms with 


?aW#rovi| 
ch t$*e thin 
m tp# prevfevolutid 
starts his case. Hi* 
lie iMth the l|beni 
im®$tly on their 
just®. No Mparr 
thakluch] 



Byrjfccpb Walkin. 

tofd Hudson. 328 pages. 42s. 

'■ \:i' ’ 

OteBiunism a legitimate product 
dfvtbe Rt»mi^^4^thontariaii tradition ? 
i^ n sota^^^: al}en to the Russian 
^ ' upon them by 

HT;J 

ot^plecssiOT 
aVOy fcalned the social fabric. The 
w&k >rone to violence, the intel- 
l&t^ls to abstract speculation. There was 
litdq respect for the law or tolerance of 
divergent opinions. This may not have 
made the Bolshevik revolution inevitable ; 
but the atmosphere was favourable to 
Lenin’s extremist agitation. 

Mr Walkin sets out to challenge these 
assumptions, in the belief that “ the aspira- 
;,*ion for freedom and democracy, hutnani- 
^fe^sm and individualism, is common, to 
'■ v T|pi^|kind ”—Russians included. Seen in 
’^hcripective, both Tsarist absolutism 
rSpvidj communism are passing aberra- 
; unrelated to the native genius. 
ul^Dcracy i* decply ^o wi jp A* 
rtt family and peasant commune. In 
J nine teenth century it animated members 
' of educated society to wage an epic struggle 
4gjp|9st the autocratic state. In voluntary 
'^Ulipclations of every kind, and notably in 
the new organs of local self-government, 
Russians learned to co-operate fruitfully for 
their common good. A Vigorous opposition 
press developed. The autocratic regime, 
although oppressive, was not totalitarian, 
and allowed considerable scope for inde¬ 
pendent public activity. In short, Russia 
had all the makings of a democratic country. 
If history took a different turn, this was 
due to the first world war, and especially 



a valuable corrective 
lg about Russian life 
iry era. But he over- 
1 own sympathies clearly 
fs, and he relies more 
evidence than the facts 
il observer would deny 
ras made under the last 
thia^raars? 3 S 5 t wa| the pace really as rapid 
as fc-suggesm hevd ? The Russian demo¬ 
crats’ poor showing in 1917 was at least 
partly due to fundamental weaknesses, as 
distinct from short-term difficulties. Indeed, 
Mr Walkin virtually admits as much. On 
the eve of the revolution, he says, Russia 
still lacked “ organisational cohesiveness, 
capacity for self-government, general civic 
consciousness, and die consensus of opinion 
capable of keeping some semblance of 
order ”, But this deprives his argument of 
much of its force. It seems reasonable to 
say that, although Russian society became 
much more mature during this period, the 
effects of this advance were not strongly felt 
in its lower depths. The world has had to 
pay heavily for the tragic omissions of those 
years. 

The Segregated Sex 

The Feminine Mystique 

By Betty Friedan. 

Gollancz. 410 pages. 25s. 

Mexican women should be grateful to 
an. A university graduate, 
bildren and a success- 
pjth the courage 
and the tcedentfals to cry iwjffot they are 
victims of a cruel'hoax. Far mm being 
a generation of vipers or of spoiled and 
domineering clubwomen, her countrywomen 
are unhappy housewives, trapped in the 
home by an ideal of Kinder, Kiiche , Kirche 
which is vigorously pressed by American 
educators, psychologists, advertisers and 
husbands. The American woman must first 
of all te a wife and mother. If she is not 
content to stay at home, no matter what her 
talents, she is neurotic. If she is ambitious, 
she is trying to unsex her husband and 
neglect her children. Not to marry is a 
fate worse than death. Intellect 1 * anti¬ 
thetical to femininity and the woma& who 
puranes thn former does so at her owarisk. 
The spinster-scholar, without whomi tjse 
great American women’s colleges woulctnoi 
nave arisen, is doomed to professional fil¬ 
tration ; even these colleges now prefer 
fathers, or, at very least, mothers, as leaders. 

Mrs Friedan traces the growth of this 
“feminine mystique” (an unsatisfactory 
label) to the mid-1940s. She lays the blame 
in several quarters: the uncritical accept¬ 
ance of Freud and his Victorian image of 
submissive woman ; the eagerness of return¬ 
ing GIs to set up homes from which mother 
never left; the women’s magazines; and the 
manufacturers who have promoted “ crea¬ 
tive homemaking”—the addition of the 



final egg to the cake mix. Yet the mystique 
is dismally widespread ; it is a shock to fmd 
Mr Adlai Stevenson telling graduates of 
Smith College not to feel frustrated by their 
“vocation as wives and mothers,” for 
“ women, especially educated women, have 
a unique opportunity to influence us, man 
and boy.” Also disturbing is the array of 
evidence that American women are bitter 
and miserable in the doll’s house and 
garden. Even the magazine which invented 
“ togetherness ” found that it drew the 
greatest response from an article called 
“ The Mother Who Ran Away.” 

This argument needed to be made; 
women, like Negroes, have too often been 
given equal rights in name only. Yet Mrs 
Friedan’s thesis is more exciting than her 
exposition. Unfortunately, she displays the 
same feminine failings as did MUe. de 
Beauvoir in die Gallic version of the same 
case—humourlessness, righteousness and 
running on too long. 

Metamorphosis 

An Economic History of Scotland in 
the Eighteenth Century 

By Henry Hamilton. 

Oxford University Press . 470 pages. 50s. 

T he eighteenth century, for the pur¬ 
poses of this study, is no artificial 
period. At its beginning Scotland was 
poor and primitive, cut off from England 
by a tariff barrier and from the colonies 
by the Navigation Acts. The Union 
transformed the national position; a free 
market in England, access to America now 
protected by the Navigation Acts, com¬ 
petition and example from die more 
advanced English economy, access to the 
London money market and some state aid, 
combined with the hard work and intelli¬ 
gence of the Scots, led to one of the 
fastest economic expansions that one could 
find. During the century Scotland had 
developed two main industries, and sur¬ 
vived the fall of both of diem with 
surprisingly little harm : linen gave way 
imperceptibly to cotton, and men the 
position of Glasgow as the European 
entrepot for American tobacco collapsed at 
the revolution, the foresight and sense of 
the . Glasgow merchants brought them out 
of the affair with surprisingly Httle loss, and 
diverted their capital and energy to internal 
industries. Meanwhile, improvers had 
changed the nature of Scottish agriculture 
—and, as a by-product, had filled North 
America with displaced Scots. The weakest 
part of the whole process was the fragility 
of the financial mechanism; but here 
Scotland was not alone. 

Professor Hamilton has written a very 
full and clear history of the period. He is 
more concerned with trees than with the 
wood, and there is a vast amount of detail. 
Each aspect of the country’s economy is 
taken in turn, and one slightly misses the 
synchronous touch of a Galt But it is 
extremely readable, and the theme is 
fascinating. 
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! The fact that no British-made car or tractor—and practically 
fin) single item of British-^^ : io 4 ustrial plant or equipment-^ 
r leaves these shores withoj^some essential part of it having 
: hern made by not be allowed to obscure the 

fact that more and mofe items of industrial plant for export 
arc made entirely by companies. So arc thousands of 

[ ullicc desks, thousands tons of wire rods, millions of 

threaded fasteners, tho^&ilds of stainless steel beer barrels, 
and an unspecilied nU^er of zil}C die, castings, copper tran¬ 
sistor bases an iff 20 -t<>h hematite iroA castings of superior 


quality, to name but a baker’s half-dozen. (To name more 
tend to confuse). It will, however, be dear from the 
that WE (GlvN) arc game for anything in the 
export lii^&nd that our products migrate like swallows (but 
all the yfcSf round). As for the winds of change, we can raise 
tliCfti ai j#etl as respond to tUe»n, lwie’T^ very happy to say. 
Ask pU^iAen in Venezuela, die-mAkers in Canada, motor 
mahufdgtprers in Sweden, mining engineers in West Africa. 
Or contact (ikx ufcolrr' i^roar JiaaA'u es organisation, 

»||pt T SE| 22 KIXGSWAY, I.ON’boN w.r.2, EXOIANIJ, 
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Steel below Plan 


D uring the first postwar decade, planners’ forecasts of 
steel- demand in Britain almost always fell short of 
actual consumption; during the second, so far, they 
have equally consistently been too high. The last development 
report for the industry, published in 1961, began by noting 
that the 1957 forecast of a consumption of 17.4 million tons of 
finished steel in Britain by 1962 would probably not be 
reached ; indeed, it went on to forecast a fractionally lower 
home demand—17 million tons—in 1965. The graph of 
home steel consumption published in that report showed that 
a high point had been reached in consumption in the first 
half of i960, at an annual rate of about 15 million tons. 


The board’s investment plan fof 1965, moreover, had 
already provided for an ampler reserve of spare capacity than 
British steelmakers have; been accustomed to for many years. 
By then, it reckoned, the industry should have modem steel- 
making capacity for 32 million ingot tons (say 23! million tons 
of finished steel). That capacity, the board told Ned last 
year, should be ample for the slightly higher steel demand, 
for home and export, which at 4 per cent growth might be 
reached by 1966 ; indeed, probably for a few years more, with 
comparatively little extension, 


It had indeed; ever since, steel consumption in Britain 
has been dropping away, with figures for the first quarter of 
1963 at an annual rate of 13.7 million tons (allowing for 
seasonal corrections), or no more than was first reached in 
1955. During that quarter, the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment report published an estimate for steel consumption in 
1966—some 17.8 million tons, nearly a million tons up on the 
existing 1965 forecast, and some 4 million tons'^higher 
than the tonnage of steel used in the last twelve months. 
How plausible does that one, too, look now—and has .it any 
implications for the techniques of planning that Ned took 
over, lock stock and barrel, from the steel industry ? 

Ned’s and the industry’s first answer to this would be, fairly, 
that the forecasts to 1966 merely suggest how much steel 
might be required to support a 4 per cent growth rate for the 
whole economy; they cannot guarantee that that 4 per cent 
will be achieved. The Iron and Steel Board and the steel¬ 
makers, moreover, looking at what has happened since 1961 


N either performance short of plan nor over-capacity, it 
should be noted, are at present peculiarly British charac¬ 
teristics in steel. In 1960-62 the European Coal-Steel Com¬ 
munity set itself “ general objectives for steel ” that postulated 
an output, for community and export demand, of some 94 
million metric tons by 1965. There, too, the steel peak 
seems to have been passed before the paper objectives were 
approved. Although the Six have managed a far more respect¬ 
able rate of growth than the British economy, their crude 
steel output is still bumbling along around 73 million metric 
tons a year. Rather more investment projects look ro have 
been cancelled or postponed there than in Britain, and the 
rate of capacity working is still a good deal higher. Never¬ 
theless, to the Continental industries, it still seems well below 
capacity, with their economic prospect of perhaps continued 
moderation in growth, rather than the acceleration Britain at 
least hopes for. 

Not all the failure of steel consumption to rise according 


against the growth they forecast up to 

1965, could say likewise that they postu- 200 p 

latcd a growth rate of 3.2 per cent in ®* 4 f * 100 

gross domestic product; that has not 

been achieved either. Since mid-1960, | 60 


STEEL PLANS 
AND PERFORMANCE 

(logarithmic scalss) 


1957 forecast 
for 1962 


1 983 NED ] 20 


1961 forecast < _ 


for 

I960 - - 18 


in fact, the economy has grown at less 
than one per cent annually. The extra 
steel has not been required. This has 
not deterred steelmakers from investing 
to increase capacity; very few projects 
have been cancelled, though a few have 
been deferred or in part stretched out. 
That is why the industry was down to 
74 per cent of capacity in the first half 
of this year ; the minor rallies in output 
in recent months have not kept pace 
with the maturing of extra capacity. 
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to plan, however, can be put down to slovyer,,growj£.Jtban 
was postulated, in the economy as a whole. 1$ tw6 wajs, 
like other advanced economies, Britain maj^be becp^fc&g 
less “ steel-intensive ” as it grows; and tflotfgh were 
allowed for in the board's development plaqs, the allowances 
turn out not to have been enough. The fiirst set of factors 
tending to reduce stecl-inrensiveness can be lumped together 
as technical economies. These include, in construction, the 
wider use of reinforced concrete instead of structural steel 
frameworks, and within structural steel itself, more economical 
sections and design of structures; in flat steel* smaller motor 
cars and the use of lighter sheet and tinplate for certain pur¬ 
poses ; while in certain consuming sectors such as coal-mining, 
marked economies in steel consumption have been accom¬ 
panied by higher productivity even though production has 
been held constant. Many minor economies, and various 
kinds of substitution by other materials, are involved here. 
A rough measure of such technical economies can be arrived 
at by reckoning how much steel one would have expected to 
use, taking, say, the steel consumption per unit of output of 
1954, at current levels of output in steel-consuming indus¬ 
tries ; the difference is now perhaps a million tons a year, 
about half of it in the construction industries. But this con¬ 
tinuing tendency to economise has been recognised for a long 
time ; and the board’s allowances for it in 1961 were not very 
large under-estimates. (One other saving through economic 
rather than technical efficiency has still probably a certain 
way to go: in stocks. But that should simply reduce the 
margins between consumption and delivery—and the insta¬ 
bility of steel ordering—over the years.) 

The other factor that has reduced steel-intensiveness in 
the economy, as against the industry’s forecasts, has been 
uncovenanted shifts in the pattern of steel-using sectors and 
industries across the economy. The failure of shipbuilding 
demand to expand to the inflated ideas that steelmakers were 
asked to provide for is one outstanding example ; similarly, 
provision was made for oil country demand for large-diameter 
pipe that hardly materialised ; railway demand, with the end 
of the wagon-building programme cutting down its plate 
requirements in any case, is being cut further. A growing 
proportion of plant and machinery, which was expected to 
take British steel, came from abroad; conversely, exports of 
metal-using goods other than cars were disappointing. These 
are mostly parts of a larger shift. Private investment has been 
in decline, with increases in public investment (which takes 
less steel) doing little more than hold total investment level. 

The Iron and Steel Board itself now reckons that by next 
year steel consumption in Britain should have recovered to 
the underlying level of about 14-14' million tons of finished 
steel a year around which, allowing for fluctuations not only 
in stocks of steel but in steel consumers’ own work in progress, 
it has fluctuated for about three years now. But it is no 
more ready than other economists concerned with the short 
run to guess when fixed investment demand in the economy— 
essentially, investment by private business—will turn upward. 
And it is upon a recovery in that investment that any basic 
advance in steel—towards the industry’s own and Ned’s 
objectives—still depends. 

Ned’s model * of 4 per cent growth assumes an annual 
increase of 5.3 per cent (1961-66) in total fixed investment, 
and of 3.3 per cent in manufacturing investment, the largest 
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PSHWfci#- 
ves|g«n$ Dilfng 
thelrst tfe^fcrs 
of phis e .'^plan|ing 
period, total invest¬ 
ment has * hardly 
risen and manu¬ 
facturing invest¬ 
ment has fallen 
significantly. The 
requisite general 
economic growth, 
certainly, has not 

been forthcoming during these years; but some of Ned’s 
figuring, quite apart from evidence of slack capacity still fairly 
widespread throughout the economy, has from the beginning 
raised the question whether this much investment will in fact 
be required—even if the growth can sdll be caught up with. 
The nine manufacturing industries that Ned Ipofced at in detail, 
which between them accounted for not much under half of all 
manufacturing investment in the peak year of 1961, were not 
expecting to increase their own investment up to 1966 by 
nearly as high a proportion as Ned finally put down for manu¬ 
facturing as a whole. This was mainly because the motor 
manufacturers expected their spending to level off and the steel 
industry itself expected a big drop in investment. The final 
estimates of investment in manufacturing, therefore, depended 
upon Ned’s assuming a very sharp increase in investment 
from those parts of manufacturing that it had not looked ar 
carefully. 


D oubts about this need not rest upon any highfalutin 
assumptions that “ investment-intensiveness,” as well as 
steel-intensiveness, may be declining as the British economy 
grows. The possibility that 4 per cent growth might be 
achieved with rather less investment than Ned assumes could 
rest simply upon businessmen’s feelings that they have more 
slack in capacity to start with than has been allowed for ; and 
that they can probably stretch output from this—if the demand 
does actually appear—more than the economic model-makers 
might assume. In the steel industry itself, for example, the 
bunching of investment in the years 1960-62 did not merely 
expand capacity sharply; it provided several major steelworks 
with ample “ infra-structure ” for cheap rapid extension later, 
if the demand materialises. The Iron and Steel Board last 
week said that the level of investment they told Ned they 
would need in the next few years—some £60 million a year, 
only a third of their recept rate of spending—would be 
sufficient to provide for 4 per cent growth well beyond 1966. 
Although one hopes the industry will go on spending to 
modernise plant and cut costs—ultimately for competitive 
reasons, even in this industry—it has already the great bulk 
of the capacity that it will need from here to 1970. There 
are not many other industries where the build-up into over¬ 
capacity has been so dramatic, or perhaps where further 
expansion could bf had so cheaply ; buj the same factors may 
well be operating* more mildly, elsewhere. 

If the economy ; should turn out to be able to achieve its 
magic 4 per cent with le?s pf an investment effort than Ned 
has assumed, moreover, that .will be an occasion for general 
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cheer, not formouming. The bootstraps would be that 
much easier to tug upwards. But such a fortunate conjuncture ■ 
would have its problems of detail—for steel, and for the 
capital plant builders that serve it and other major industries. 
Fairly soon, on the earlier “ normal ” practice of ks indepen* 
dent planning, one would have been expecting the British 
steel industry to get down to producing its next development 
plan—for 1965-1970 ? Now, one doubts whether steel will 


ever pbm ahead on its own' in quite (he samewapagain. 
bat: a national phmniag agency to ser-out the-gtiirri'growtht 
ratesfor the economyiorit,andperbapsto git dearerfor^- 
casts dut of Steel?* customers than the board and federation 
have ever managed to. : But. with at without.Nedj botymuch 
more expansion of crude steel capacity, at any rare* could 
steel really seriously, forecast at present between here and ’ 
the end of the decade ? - c ’ . ; v 


Foreign Exchange Comes Late to New York 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


I N the field of foreign exchange, American bankers are 
somewhat in the position of a man who has finally learned 
to drive just when the roads are becoming increasingly 
impassable. Over the past five years, the volume of foreign 
exchange trading through New York, by some estimates, has 
approximately doubled. This has happened at least partly 
because in the years since the return of European con¬ 
vertibility American bankers have ventured increasingly into 
forward operations and arbitraging in the European tradition, 
instead of largely confining their foreign.exchange operations, 
as they did before, merely to the provision of a service for 
importers and exporters. But rising volume has meant mount¬ 
ing competition with narrowing margins, and it is generally 
agreed that profits have risen far less than trading. 
Moreover, the outlook in New York as elsewhere is that 
opportunities for profit in this kind of market will probably 
go on shrinking, even though volume is likely to continue 
to grow with the expansion of world trade and international 
investment. Imppvhj t communications have lessened spot 
arbitrage, except possibly in the Canadian dollar where the 
European banks tend to call on the New York banks for this 
currency rather than on the Canadian banks. Growing co¬ 
operation between governments to support major currencies 
helps to reduce the need to hedge against exchange risks and 
lessens the margins in forward operations. Finally, the trend 
towards more uniform interest rates in industrial countries 
portends fewer occasions for profitable interest arbitrage. 

No official figures are available on the New York market, 
and private bankers are inhibited in their guesses by a tradi¬ 
tional secrecy surrounding the market, as well as by the 
genuine difficulties of gauging its size and profits. The widely 
different estimates of two respected market experts illustrate 
the uncertainty. One of them calculates that the volume 
of business in this market has doubled in the past five years 
and puts current annual turnover at about $60 billion, with 
the volume reaching $400 million on some days. Another 
banker thinks that volume already amounts to $700 million 
on busy days and believes that the annual turnover has 
increased at least threefold since 1958. By contrast with these 
estimates, whjch agree at least that trading has grown sub¬ 
stantially, one of the largest banks in the New York market 
calculates that its profits from all foreign exchange operations 
have risen only about 35 per cent over the past five years. 

In spite of its recent growth, the New York market con¬ 
tinues to rank below those in London, Paris and Zurich. 
In essence, it comprises the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 


a handful of large commercial banks, the branches and agencies 
of several foreign banks, notably Canadian banks, and 
dwindling band of'brokers who arrange transactions* locally 
between one United States bank and another. >1 
The total operations of die New York Federal Reserve 
Bank have contributed significandy to the growth of the New 
York market, but the estimates above exclude the hank’s direct 
transactions with other central banks. In addition to its major 
operations for the defence of the dollar on behalf of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve System/ the fcai|k : asr, thq* 
Treasury’s agent acquires foreign exsehapj; fot jcutftbt* nfods* 
and frequently intervenes in the New York market also on 
behalf of foreign central banks, making sales and purchases 
for them after the close of trading in Europe. 


T he large commercial banks that dominate the New York 
market in foreign exchange include Chase Manhattan, 
First National Cityi Morgan Guaranty,* Irving Trust, Bankers 
Trust, Bank of America, First National Bank of Boston and 
the American Express Company. Before the return of sterling 
convertibility, when American banks largely confined their 
sales and purchases of foreign currencies to supplying the* 
immediate needs of customers engaged in overseas trade, the 
New York banks did much of their trading with each other, 
and tried to balance their positions each afternoon through 
brokers—though they certainly took positions in speculative 
times. They have since been driven to more venturesome 
practices, including forward operations on their own 
account, not only by a profits squeeze that has forced all com¬ 
mercial banks to develop new sources of income, but also by 
the growing sophistication of their big business customers. 

Over the past decade, American company treasurers have 
become noticeably more adroit at extracting additional 
returns from the funds in their care, and ip the late 1950s 
many of them began to abandon the notion that there was any 
good reason to go on giving foreign exchange business to New 
York banks unless those banks could match the more favour¬ 
able rates often obtainable at the time through the New York 
agencies of British and continental banks. The result has been 
an expansion of business done by New York banks with Lon¬ 
don and the continent, with an accompanying decline in the 
volume churned about in New York through brokers, whose 
number has declined from some 45 before the war to a present 
half dozen. 

Since 1958, both New York and London have siphoned 
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some business from Zurich partly, it is said, became of 
the resentment Sodas bankers created by die undue advantage 
that they allegedly took of their virtual domination of dollar* 
sterling exchange before the return of convertibility. A far 
name important factor in enlarging die New York market’s 
volume has been the interest arbitrage that has developed 
since i960, when the end of a period of tight money and ldgh 
interest rates in the United States caused short-term funds 
to seek higher returns abroad. Large American banks and 
business companies now switch funds whenever the 
opportunity offers into short-term Government and muni¬ 
cipal obligations in Britain and Europe. Chi these 
occasions, one of the large New York banks switches up to 
20 per cent of its secondary reserves into foreign securities, 
mainly British bills. Other American banks sometimes invest 
an even greater proportion of their liquid assets in this way, 
and last year American banks as a whole are believed to have 
moved in and out of British and European securities to the 
tune of some $8 billion. The banks invariably make these 
investments on a covered basis, thus adding further to exchange 
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volume. . Bur large componies, which reportedly indulge in 
interest atbitragr on an even greater scalp than thet banks, 
often do So without forward cover, since they are not 
invariably under an obligation to repatriate their funds'at any 
given time. International biL companies and some other Inge 
American companies with extensive overseas interests maintain 
currency pods abroad whose: composition constantly changes 
in a continuous switching from one currency into another as 
trading opportunities offer. Since continental traders often 
move through the dollar in exchanging each other’s currencies, 
even this activity adds something to New York’s volume. 

Conversely, it is now believed that the rapid growth of the 
Euro-dollar market has had the effect, on balance, of reducing 
foreign exchange turnover in New York. To the extent that 
this new, international form of credit is used locally by foreign 
borrowers, foreign exchange trading is stimulated. But the 
bulk of Euro-doilacs in Europe, according to one highly 
authoritative estimate, are not converted into local currencies, 
finding their eventual use instead in the financing of third- 
country trade. . 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


THE ECONOMIES 

Optimism in France 


Paris 

T hree times a year the Institut National 
de It Stttistique conducts an enquiry 
of a sample of 2400 industrialists on the 
prospects for the French economy. Last 
autumn and early this year.these investiga¬ 
tions turned out rather gloomily. The June/ 
July sample has been more optimistic on 
balance, although the businessmen’s replies 
do not all point the same way. They expect 
production to improve, orders to increase, 
but investments to remain weak. 

The outstanding characteristic of the re¬ 
plies is of the recovery in demand. The 
number of industrialists who expect their 
orders to increase is more than twice as 
great as that of enterprises expecting them 
to decrease. In the two preceding surveys 
the proportions were only 1.6 and 1.3 to 
one. There is also a distinct revival in 
demand from abroad, with as many new 
orders as reductions, whereas in preceding 
months thert had bten a net decline. 

Orderbooks are generally considered to 
be well filled foe the time of year, whereas 
over the past year they have been described 
as Inadequate. Even the capital equipment 
industries, which in recent times snowed 
signs of considerable disquiet, seem to have 
consolidated their position: there still seems 


to have been a net drop in demand, but 
the unfavourable balance is less marked than 
before. It is only from abroad that orders 
for capital equipment continue to dedine ; 
in contrast, foreign orders in the chemical, 
vehicle and metallurgical sectors are Btill 
high. 

The consequences of this rallying of the 
market are evident: industrialists expect a 
recovery in production, particularly m the 
consumer goods industries, such as food 
products, textiles, leather, chemicals and 
light engineering. But—an indication of 
lack of confidence—most of them prophesy 
this for others rather than for their own 
firm. This revival (which applies equally to 
exports) is likely to be accompanied by 
quite considerable price increases; not for 
a year have industrialists been so certain 
that prices will rise, 

As in so many of the industrial countries, 
industry’s own investment is the black 
spot: according to the survey, this Will be 
8 per cent below last year (excluding oil 
investment). The heads of businesses that 
already have 3uffident, and sometimes exces¬ 
sive, capacity, are waiting fpr “recovery ” 
(alias faster grpwth again) to become estab¬ 
lished before launching out into programmes 
of expansion. 


THE EXCHANGES 

Judgment Suspended 
on the Dollar 

N ot too surprisingly, some distinct signs 
of disquiet have been evidenced in 
the exchange markets in the past week or 
two. The summer holiday months have in 
recent years proved as menacing for the 
dollar as they have traditionally been for 
sterling; and this year the danger for the 
dollar became clear as soon as the figures 
showed a widening in the American deficit 
early in the year. President Kennedy’s raft 
of measures announced in mid-July were 
surely intended to forestall any outbreak of 
summer nerves ; but in practice their effect 
on market sentiment, which might have 
been considerable, has been seriously weak¬ 
ened by their early dilution, and particularly 
by the exemption from the interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax of new securities, sold by Canada, 
though not now by Japan. Now sceptical 
bankers, who as usual are more noticeable 
in New York than in foreign centres, are 
asking whether Congress will enact even 
these modified proposals. 

If not, what then? The markets have 
not, as it happens, fastened much attention 
on'the semi-official report of the Brookings 
Institution* with its recommendation of 
major liquidity moves as a first choice and 
of Boating rates between a “ dollar-pound ” 
end BBC as a second best. Bat by demon¬ 
strating their need for corrective measures, 
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while artfc* same iiM displaying their in- 
abifity to push them throqrii? the American 
authorities have bota bow figure m world 
financial * markets. • 'AcmfcfccBy, America’s 
difficulty is that 'ptatifcig its own house in 
order so quickly upsets its neighbours’: the 
giant cannot move r for fear of crushing the 
ordinary mortals who are so busy firing him 
with pellets and abuse. The implications 
of that kind of demonstration are anything 
but clear: but they give pause to the idea 
that the giant may be about to upset the 
apple cart altogether. 

For this reason, perhaps, the underlying 
feeling ,of uncertainty and unease in the 
exchange markets has expressed itself In 
modest ! rather ; than, iiitetise speculariqn 
against ^the dollar. pi$s‘atf&aaibn/wirli the 
American measures has been sharpest in 
Switzerland, wheri the dollar has weakened 
almost td 4.31 at which; level the Swiss 
National Bank’usually steps in with support. 
Admittedly, the weakening in the 1 rate also 
reflects a tightening of liquidity on the Swiss 
domestic market; but the currency feats 
have been reflected too in a modest revival 

in private demand far gold. ; This has been 

channelled through the London market, 
where volume has grown significantly, 
although the rise in price has been k*pt 
down to $35.10, compared vHth around 
$35.08 a fortnight ago. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land has kept the market readily, supplied 
and may have needed to draw on the central 
bankers’ collective gold pod. No Russian 
gold has been sold for some months—caus¬ 
ing, incidentally, a shortage of the very fine 
gold bars of 999.9 fineness, which are used 
largely for processing into smaller bars that 
find their way to the Middle East and India. 

Sterling, meanwhile* has been as little 
affected by the tribulations of the dollar as 
it was earner in the summer by the embar¬ 
rassments of the British government. . The 
rate remains just above parity—since the 
Baqk of England nowadays tends to hold.it 
up when it falls just below it while the 
Federal Reserve holds it down when it rises 
a fraction above, the range of effective fluc¬ 
tuation has narrowed considerably, .And 
in July, with no known special influences, 
Britain’s reserve? rose by £7 million to 
£07 6 million—a slowing down in the rate 
of intake of the second quarter but a good 
performance for tbe seasonally adverse mid¬ 
summer. 

Canada, by contrast, suffered a drain of 
$110 million US dollars in July, tbe greater 
part of it on two days, following President 
Kennedy’s announcement. . Evidently these 
funds Wore not recouped eyen after the big 
American concession on the interest tax: 
and fears for the Canadian dollar* and for 
the viability of Canadian finances as a whole, 
have been reawakened. . Nearly $80 million, 
in addition, was repaid to.jthe International 
Monetary Fund.: It now appears that this 
was not, as suggested in these columns a 
fortnight ago, made the occasion of initiat¬ 
ing American drawings on the Fund under 
the new $500 million, stand-by facility. 
Canada repaid only $57 million in VS 
dollars—most of tbe rest was in gold—while 


at the time thcJFuncfc^ 

plainly now the remaining margin is wafer 
• thin. <c . \ f ' ' ; f 

INTERNATIONAL 

Central Bankers Reply 

. New York 

P iESinspT KfepNBDY and Mr Dillon have 
recently indicated a greater readiness 
; to consider some improvement of the inter¬ 
national monetary system*, but the latest 
evidence suggests that tfie America authori¬ 
ties hayein mind.a. further tinkering with 
- the existing patchwork rather thpn some 
more radical approach—which was com¬ 
mended tp them last week by the Brookings 
Institution. An article in the, current is$fie 
of the New Yock Federal Reserve Bank’s 
monthly review seems to he a testing pf 
views favoured by the administration, 
although only one of tbe authors is indeed 
an American official, Mr Charles’ A« 
Coombs, in charge of foreign exchange 
operations at the New York bank. His fel¬ 
low authors are three colleagues at European 
central banks who found their opinions 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Australia Warms 

N egotiations for the Japanese-Austra- 
lian trade agreement signed in Tokyo 
this week took months longer than was 
expected, because of the great imbalance 
of trade in Australia’s favoiir. The Japanese 
were in a strong bargaining position and 
knew it. When Australians speak of new 
markets to replace their old dependence on 
Britain, when they urge the need for greater 
exports, or when they boast of y^st 
resources to be developed,’they always 
have tbe Japanese maekdt jo mind. One 
hears much about the two economies being 
complementary. From the Japanese pc^nt 
of view, however, the point is rather aca¬ 
demic, so long as the exporter of primary 
products is so concerned to protect its in¬ 
dustry and maximise employment that it 
shackles imports of Japanese manufactures. 
Japan has now become Australia’s best cus¬ 
tomer in general and in particular for wool, 
coal, copper, pig iron and bauxite, and it is 
a very important customer for wheat and 
sugar. As a result its adverse balance was 
£A*37 million in 1961-62 a(nd about 
£Aioo million in 1962-63. 

To lessen this imbalance, Australia has 
now agreed to “disinvoke” clause 35 of 
Gatt, which allowed discrimination against 
Japanese goods where these would have 
damaged Australian industry. It can still 
keep them put by, protective duties and also 
by temporary quantitative restrictions^ pno- 
vided that these arc applied io the same 
goods from all sources. But it now under- 


^eoincided ioBi greatmai^m^aeir IA <^M. 

Switzerland, Signor..E2 M IUtdftUi>pf 
aftahy'aad; HcrrJ.Tungeler ofGeriaony. 
n .'They argub that dm^erm liquidity 
need*fcanbe araptytakcritcarc of by;the 
■ do^pcradbhjenaQgdsenta tfiat have grown 
up oveT tl^ Ttost two^yea&lbctwech the 
various oentraLbnta and: that the lbter- 
natiom Monetary Fend cm adequately take 
care of longer-tenfc r e qu irements, The ftp 
they set is therefore simply at mo d l u mH crm 
credit facility fot the ijto mmomhsrange. 
For this they recommend gcbatcrusc of 
special certificates and hoods cVriomiiiatcd 
& the currencies of creditor nation* pachas 
“ those the United. Stfitefc Treasury berito 
issuing list year (Germany has taken another 
$25 million this week). The iwthmiviftf- 
alise^ in,very rough b^kto>iheiconsolidntion 
of an international Manrial*y#em> whfeh 
.would provider * four; tarino aodfcca* of 
liquidity: ' - .■ 'lv* 

Official holdings' bf gold and' foreign 
exchange; ' ■■ " f- 

Formal swap arrangements or riaiikr .bilat¬ 
eral understandings on an informal basis; 
Special certificates and bonds denominated 
in the currency of the q:e<fitor country; 

. Access to the IMF. . : \ 

The potential growth of both geld and 
foreign exchange in official hands 1 $ said.to 


to the Rising Sun 

takes to give jsome notice of such measures, 
and to allow full cpnsultation with Japanese 
interests. Australia also takes notice of 
Japan’s desire to exp ort the products of 
heavy industry (which would not compete 
seriously with Australian , industry). 

The agreement has been received calmly 
by Australian manufacturers, although their 
: official spokesman has made a ritual com¬ 
plaint aoout dropping the old safeguard. 
Their confidence rests on two experiences. 
First the Australian government never 
found it necessary tp invoke clause 35 
because Japanese exporters exercised 
voluntary restraint and this is expected to 
continue. Secondly they feel that they can 
rely on Sir Frank Meere who advises on 
emergency protection (and who was the 
government’s gift to enraged businessmen 
after its ncar-defea* in the 1961 election). 
Australian primary producers are less 
happy. Japan hfas refused to regard itself 
as legally or morally bound to keep wool 
duty-free, and it refuses to enter into any 
contract about meat—for which the 
Japanese market is badly needed. These 
seem to be two bargaining counters that 
the Japanese government is keeping in 
reserve lest Sir FrankjMSbae simuld be 
too kind to local mhiftpcfattr£ So while 
the new agreement could provide a frame¬ 
work for the cominfifca expansion of 
Australian-JapahbSO trade, ft will be what 
the Australians make it. 
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be “ considerably greater than is often sup¬ 
posed.” Thus, aa easing of world political 
tensions and an improvement in the position 
of the dollar is expected to channel sufficient 
gold into official reserves to increase these by 
2 per cent a year—which would indeed be 
“ substantial.” And holdings of foreign 
exchange could be increased as the United 
States moves towards equilibrium, though 
the bankers recognise the limitations here 
imposed by the restricted character of con¬ 
tinental money markets ; “ this might sug¬ 
gest that the United States would find it 
technically convenient to hold a sizeable 
proportion of its foreign exchange in the 
form of sterling.” The bankers also favour 
moves towards more uniform gold ratios in 
countries’ reserves. 

In sum, the bankers believe the co-opera¬ 
tive arrangements improvised since 1961, 
some of them “in a matter of hours to deal 
with sudden emergencies,” have shown 
their worth and should now be regarded 
as a M permanent reinforcement of the inter¬ 
national financial machinery.” On schemes 
for wider reform, the bankers show that they 
can be as patronising to the theoreticians 
and the campaigning journalists as these in 
turn can be to them. The reformers are 
“ asking many of the right questions but so 
far suggesting unworkable solutions.” The 
rejection should not perhaps be taken as a 
final one; the very arrangements that the 
central bankers are extolling today would 
surely have been judged unworkable even 
five years ago. And it is far from clear why 
a proliferation of piecemeal and largely 
bilateral arrangements is inherently more 
practicable, let alone effective, than the pro¬ 
vision of credit through a single multilateral 
agency which the reformers urge. 


OILS AND FATS 


World production of oils and fats is 
hard pressed to keep up with demand 
which is .expected to reach 42 million 
metric tons by 1972 . Vegetable oils 
are likely to play an increasingly im¬ 
portant part in total supply. Produc¬ 
tion of soyabean oil has risen at a par¬ 
ticularly rapid pace, from 300,000 
metric tons fifty years ago to nearly 
four million now, and by 1972 produc¬ 
tion, at 6 } million metric tons will 
exceed even that of buttes. 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
GERMAN EXPORTS 

Recovery Not Sustained 

Diisseldorf 

I N May 1963, after more than two years 
of slackening in German exports follow¬ 
ing the revaluation of the Deutschmark in 
March 1961, German expons reached a 
new record of DM.5,170 million, 11 per 
cent more than in the same month of 1962. 
Imports, on the other hand, surpassed those 
of May 1962 by only 3 per cent. Conse¬ 
quently, Germany’s visible trade surplus 
was DM.656 million, compared with only 
DM.316 million in March and DM.386 
million m April. 

But any hopes that these high figures for 
May would usher in a new period of boom¬ 
ing exports received a damper when the 
figures for June became known. For in 
June exports fell by as much as 15.9 per 
cent to DM.4,345 million, and as imports 
fell by only 8 per cent, the export surplus 
shrank again to DM. 188 million. For the 
first six months of 1963, imports amounted 
to DM.25.2 billion and exports to DM.27.0 
billion. 

Both of these months’ results were affected 
by seasonal factors. In May, the upward 
trend of government imports—particularly 
of military materials—came to a halt, and 
in food imports decreased seasonally after 
their high level during the winter. In June, 
on the other hand, the incidence of extra 
holidays in Germany cut production and 
also exports. 

Germany’s export surplus has to pay 
for its structural deficit in the field of 
invisible trade and for other external pay¬ 
ments such as development aid, reparations, 
aid to Israel, and long-term capital invest¬ 
ments abroad. The trade surplus is not a 
luxury but a necessary cushion. During 
this year, for instance, the expenses of Ger¬ 
man tourists abroad promise to reach record 
heights and constitute an important 
factor on the negative side. 

EXECUTIVE JETS 

Why PAA Chose Dassault 

E arlier this summer Pan American 
broke off negotiations with Hawker 
Siddeley to buy 40 baby (6-seat) jets for 
sale as executive aircraft in the United 
States. A few weeks later, the French com¬ 
pany, Dassault, showed a very similar jet 
at the Paris Air Show that had been de¬ 
veloped at break-neck speed in the Sud fac¬ 
tories and had made its first flight only a 
week or so before the show opened. This 
week, PAA signed an order for 160 of these 
aircraft with, need one say, the usual break 
clauses about which Pan American is grow¬ 
ing touchy for it announces that 44 part of 
the order is subject to cancellation after 
1967, but only on payment... of substan¬ 
tial penalty fees fixed in the contract.” 

Why did Hawker .Siddeley lose this plum 
order, which would have established it be¬ 
yond all challenge m the North American 
market, backed by the tempting offer by 
PAA to handle the aircraft for customers 
flying them to foreign countries? Certainly 
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not on price, for PAA will have, to work 
hard to to keep the selling price of the 
French jet in the United States below the 
ceiling of &op,ooathat it has set itself and 
this is probably a third more than Hawker 
Siddclcy’s 125 would have cost. The answer 
seems to lie in operating costs. Both air¬ 
craft will cost about 6s. a mile to fly, but 
the French jet, as modified and lengthened 
to PAA’s instructions, will carry 10 pas¬ 
sengers to Hawker’s six which works out at 
7d. per mile head, about idi cheaper than 
the standard piston-engined executive air¬ 
craft used today. These comparisons can 
only be of the most rough and ready kind 
since Hawker could obviously, if uncom¬ 
fortably, fit more seats into the 125 at the 
expense of ranged but they suggest that 
Hawker Siddeley should look to see where 
unnecessary weight appears to have crept 
into the structure of the 125. Managements 
will have to make up their own minds about 
the chances of actually filling a 10-seat com¬ 
pany aircraft. 

OIL 

Direct With OPEC? 

I T is not easy to see how the international 
oil companies will be able to avoid 
negotiating with the Secretary-General of 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries over one or two of the resolutions 
that OPEC passed last summer requesting 
changes in the financial arrangements under 
which oil is produced in Middle East coun¬ 
tries. On one of these resolutions, concern¬ 
ing marketing expenses charged in com¬ 
puting taxable income in' these countries, 
certain of the companies have made con¬ 
cessions to two of the OPEC members con¬ 
cerned, Iran and Saudi Arabia, but not to 
the three others. The governments of Iraq, 
Kuwait and Qatar a fortnight ago, accord¬ 
ingly authorised “the OPEC Secretary- 
General”—who is at present Dr Fuad 
Rouhani—to negotiate on their behalf 
regarding this resolution and on another 
that proposed a change in the tax treatment 
of royalties. 

Iran and Saudi Arabia were originally 
nominated, last year, to negotiate on behalf 
of all OPEC countries about all three reso¬ 
lutions—which in addition to those still 
being brought up, then proposed an increase 
in the posted prices of oil on which the 
Middle East tax is calculated. Discussions 
took place in Paris and in the Middle East, 
but no agreement was reached and the only 
change in financial arrangements that 
resulted was the reduction in the marketing 
allowance to these two countries alone. It 
was therefore the more interesting this week 
that Iran and Saudi Arabia, too, nominated 
the OPEC secretariat to negotiate on their 
behalf regarding the resolution on royalties 
—letting an expert have another try ? 

The oil companies have always been 
extremely anxious to avoid negotiating 
direct with OPEC as an entity in itself, 
because they have not wanted to magnify 
the importance of what they, like to diiak 
of as simply a forum for discussion and an 
advisory information bureau for oil govern- 
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malts. They generally cite Antitrust objec¬ 
tions when asked to negotiate collectively 
with :any organisation; however. In the 
Middle East their operations and their rela¬ 
tions with governments are conducted, in 
various assortments, through joint operating 
companies, and it is these that the OPEC 
member governments have asked to 
negotiate with the organisation's secretary 
general. Governments are presumably free 
to appoint any agent they choose to bar¬ 
gain for ihera, while naturally reserving the 
final right to approve or not approve any 
agreement negotiated; and companies that 
accept such representation when the repre¬ 
sentatives ate < Western lawyers or oil con¬ 
sultants can hardy object to thcisscretariat 
of an official organisation drawn fcqm the 
oil countries themselves. It will be hard, 
too, to withhold from Iraq, Kuwait and 
Qatar the minor concession on marketing 
expenses already given to the other two 
Middle East oil producers. But whether 
OPEC will get any further on its members* 
other claims is anybody’s guess. 


OVERSEAS AID 

Quality, Not Just Quantity 

T he 1963 report of the Development 
Assistance Committee leaves its mem¬ 
ber countries in no doubt about what they 
ought to be doing. It urges each member 
“ to re-examine tbe adequacy of its aid 
efforts,” especially “ certain members whose 
contributions appear not to be commen¬ 
surate with their capabilities.” The mere 
provision of funds for aid is, however, only 
one side of the problem ; of increasing 
importance, as the report points out, are 
the terms and the quality of that aid. 

Total development aid has doubled since 
1956, but tbe volume of loans has trebled 
over the same period. The burden of this 
rising proportion of loans has to some extent 
b^cn mitigated by the softening of terms— 
principally by the United States. In 19^2 
only 40 per cent of new loans committed 
by DAC members carried interest rates of 
over 5 per cent or more, compared with 70 
per cent in 1961. The proportion at below 
3 P^r cent rose from 18 to 40 per cent over 
the two years; at the same time there has 
been a lengthening of repayment periods. 
The proportion of loans committed for 20 
years or more rose from a third in 1961 to 
naif in 1962. This again was mainly due to 
the United States whose loans of 20 years 
or more rose from $126 million in 1960 to 
$1,144 million in 1962. 

Although terms may now be easier, the 
burden of repaying principal and interest 
on external debt by the less-developed coun¬ 
tries is nonetheless growing rapidly. The 
World Bank has estimated that, in 32 less- 
developed countries together, these pay¬ 
ments now absorb about 7 per oent of 
export earnings, compared with 3 per cent 
in 1955 * 4 In a number of countries, the 
report maintains, debt servicing has already 
reached u dangerous ” levels. The report 
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suggests firstly that cbnfejt should aftem# 
to tailor loansta the ability of fhe indhfidtiol 
recipients to repay; and secondly that a 
sensible course might be to provide grants 
or soft loans for general development ivhllt 
maintaining hard loans for specific develop¬ 
ment projects. , 

About two-thirds of bilateral aid ex¬ 
tended by DAC members is subject to 
“ procurement restrictions ”, The principal 
reasons for continuing this practice seem t6 
be bilance of payments difficulties, unem¬ 
ployment in particular ipdhstrics and*areas, 
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and the desire of some donors to protect 
their trade against similar restrictions by 
other donors. Tying aid may therefore in 
practice after all be a way of providing more 
aid than would otherwise be forthcoming. 
Its danger, the report points out, is that the 
buyer may be prevented from buying at the 
best price and that delays may be caused 
in the execution of projects. However the 
dangers of tied aid, the report feels, tend 
to decrease as recipient countries draw aid 
from an increasing number of donors. But 
donors ought to be -prepared to grant 
waivers where tying results in hardship and 
to make sure by allowing competitive 
tenders rather than designating the seller 
that the tied aid is used to the best effect. 


EUROPEAN PATENTS 

Britain Wants to Join 

B ritain has applied for membership of 
European Patent Convention. This 
convention now exists in draft form, drawn 
up in 1962, by the six members of the 
European Economic Community—though 
it was not intended to limit membership 
to the Six. A final draft will be prepared 
early next year, when reactions to the first 
draft have been collected. Applying for 
membership at this stage is thus intended 
to give the British Government g chance to 
influence the final form of the convention, 
and it has made the production of a con¬ 
vention with which it agrees a condition 
for membership—attaching a list of altera¬ 
tions that it would like to see made. It 
wants to safeguard the right of the state to 
use inventions for its services or defence; 
to allow Anyone to apply for European 
patent; and to have branch offices of the 
proposed European Patent, Office where 
there arc national Patent Offices, which 
could provide trained staff. Moreover, it 
dislikes the idea of having questions of 
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infringement and of pat^pt vaUdky 
dcckb d by^different > tribunal^ j - thcldrif tii 
it: dtt pwent practice in some European 
countries," 

British inembership, therefore, is far 
from ,certain. But joining weald bring con* 
sidcrabtaadvandges to tbe growing num¬ 
ber of British patentees. A European patent 
would exist alongside the existing national 
patents, but . one application would bring 
protectioa in all the countries that had 
fobed the scheme. ; The. protection that 
would be granted would be ine saine in each 
country. :The trouble and'ekp»B'now 
involved in protecting 1 an invention through¬ 
out' Europe * should < therefofcrb® reduced-** 
and the more countries that joixvthfe bigger 
thb benefits would be.* Even if Jrifektt&e 
notr to join the common mferket at anystagfj 
the; growth, of trade: iwith U& tnrtnixrs 
makes patent protections in their countries 
steadily more important.* , .J.*!**.’: 

' y< 

pftc BRAfcfes If? Afrfr ? 

Dunlop Wins the. 
First Round 

' 1 r * f - •, 

G irllng’s plans to make (fisc brakes at 
its new factory at Coblenz received 
a setback when die Ddsseldorf Land court 
ruled this week that it was infringing, two 
of Dunlop’s patents on the brake. Girling 
makes disc brakes under licence from 
Dunlop in Britain, but the German brake 
maker, Alfred Tcves, has the only licence 
to use the Dunlop patents in Germany. The 
immediate effect of the judgment is nil, as 
the judge granted a stay of execution until 
the Federal German Patent Office decides 
on the action that Girling has started to have 
the Dunlop patents declared invalid; and, in 
any case, Girling is expected to appeal 
against the judgment. But it sets a consider¬ 
able degree of uncertainty around the future 
of the factory at Coblenz, which was bnly 
completed last winter and'which so far sup¬ 
plies brakes to Ford of Cologne and 
Mercedes-Benz. 

Girling has been much more successful in 
the British market than Dunlop itself, which 
might be one reason for Dunlop’s reluct¬ 
ance to allow it to grow as a, supplier of disc 
brakes to Continental firms as well (brakes 
are the only product over which Dunlop 
and Lucas, which owns Girling, compete). 
And the German market is open for the 
supplier of disc brakes, for none of the 
local firms has developed a disc brake of its 
own. But the question of who can supply 
it is obviously going to be the subject of one 
of those long-drawn-out patent actions that 
had become a rarity in modem business 
life. 

AIR FARES 

Tourist Bait 

S EPTEMBER mightnot be the ideal month 
to launch % schema designed to get 
foreign holidaymakers in the United States 
to fly with local-service airlines (most of 
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wiikli they have never heard of); but timing 
apvt, the “ unlimited travel* ticket that is 
being jointly offered from the beginning of 
next month by thirteen out of fourteen 
small United States operators is an inter¬ 
esting piece of tourist bait. Provided that 
the Gvil Aeronautics Board approves, 
which it is expected to do without much 
difficulty, and provided that the tourists 
live more than ioo miles outside the United 
States (in order to foil enterprising 
Canadians) visitors will be able to buy two 
weeks’ unlimited air travel for £36, or 45 
days’ for a little over £71 ($100 and $200 
respectively). By comparison, a normal, 
trans-continental return air ticket costs 
about £104* 

The American local service airline is the 
equivalent of a flying country bus service, 
operating feeder routes into the main cities 
served by the giant domestic trunk airlines. 
Traffic can be thin, along these routes ; the 
Gvil Aeronautics Board subsidises them as 
a social service to otherwise isolated com¬ 
munities. Many of the airlines, like Frontier 
based on Denver, fly into the heart of 
tourist America, weaving in and out of the 
Colorado peaks to ghpst towns that might, 
at most, provide 20 passengers a week. But 
a visitor who did not mind changing 
aircraft, and who was prepared to put up 
with vintage, propellor-type air travel, 
would be able to cover the entire continent 
very cheaply via these local services' un¬ 
limited travel tickets—in spite of the fact 
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that the trunk airlines are staying for the 
time being aloof from the scheme. 

SWISS INDUSTRY 

Uneasiness About Efta ? 

Geneva 

S ince its last ministerial conference at 
Lisbon, some Swiss circles are begin¬ 
ning to worry that the European Free Trade 
Association is going too far towards econo¬ 
mic integration of the common market kind. 
These critics come for the most part from 
the powerful Chamber of Commerce and 
its secretariat in Zurich, known as the 
Vorort. Up to now, the Vorort had always 
backed the Federal Government's policy on 
European organisations; it approved the 
Swiss declaration on association with the 
common market made in Brussels last 
autumn. But the business interests that it 
represents were not unhappy over the 
French veto on British membership in 
January: the French attitude removed for 
a long time any problems of economic inte¬ 
gration for Switzerland. It seems that these 
businessmen considered Efta as a useful 
weapon against the common market; but 
that they now feel this weapon can be laid 
aside. 

These businessmen were alarmed when 
they heard that ministers in Lisbon spoke 
about such things as the rights of establish- 
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meot of companies inside other Efta 
countries and about restrictive business 
practices. They argue that Efta should 
have purely commercial purposes*—i.e. 
nothing to do with these other problems of 
business behaviour. They particularly fear 
that this kind of discussion could lead to an 
“ institutionalisation ” of Efta and the 
growth of something like the Brussels Com¬ 
mission. This is in spite of the fact that all 
the questions referred to in Lisbon were 
already mentioned in the Stockholm Con¬ 
vention that set up Efta (except for eco¬ 
nomic aid); and the Vorort omits to recall 
that it approved the convention, and should 
have been aware of all its implications. 

The origin of the Vorort’s opposition may 
arise partly from the personal attitude 
of its general secretary, Mr Homberger. 
Until recently, k used to be said that Mr 
Homberger was practically “the eighth 
member of the Federal Government ” 
(formed of seven Federaf Councillors). The 
Vorort has its offices in Zurich, but Mr 
Homberger has a private room in the 
Federal government’s offices in Bern. But 
the present governmental team is perhaps 
not attaching as much importance to Vorort 
views as some predecessors did. Neverthe¬ 
less, the organisation's opposition could 
cause some difficulties for the Government, 
as agricultural circles and people from the 
smaller businesses are also basically opposed 
to any further devclopmenr of economic 
integraf'en within Efta. 


French Coal in Search of a Management 


Paris 

T un recent death of M. Verret, president of the Charbonnages 
de France, in a motor accident has only served to hasten by 
a few weeks the decisions that the government will have to take 
in the problem of choosing new men to lead the coal industry 
along its downward path. That the late M. Verret would depart 
was a foregone conclusion: only a few days before his death he 
had discussed this with the Prime Minister. But replacing the 
president of the Charbonnages is not the most difficult of the 
hiring problems. Almost the entire top management team that 
has run the Charbonnages during the past few years is resigning 
and has to be replaced. 

Guilty—or suspected—of political sympathies for the SFIO 
socialists, in whose heyday it was appointed, this directorate of the 
Charbonnages has never enjoyed the confidence of the present 
government. But this is not the most immediate reason for its 
departure: neither directors of the Regie Renault, of Air France, 
Electricity de France, nor French Railways are the political allies 
of the Gaullist ministers who have become their masters. Some 
of these have been saved by their success, others by their technical 
expertise. But the Charbonnages team, whose name and pro¬ 
gramme were synonymous with the pre-eminence and the dura¬ 
bility of coal, are now paying for the industry’s decline. The 
management is paying, too, for its lack of severity towards the 
miners’ strike and—successful or not—-for that strike itself. This 
was the explanation for the decision on the departure of the late 
M. Verret, a nominee of Guy Mollet, and the threats to the position 
of M. Baseilhac, the Director-General. 

But the alterations that are taking place or impending in the 


nationalised coal are on quite another scale. This seems to be 
less of a purge than a wholesale departure of the present manage¬ 
ment, applying a scorched earth policy. M. Baseilhac is resigning 
his position and leaving the mines to go into the steel business. 
M. Desrousseaux, Deputy Director-General, is leaving the Char¬ 
bonnages for Alsatian potash (Potasses d’Alsace). As M. Jean 
Couture has become Secretary-General for Energy, the government 
will have to find four men, no longer just one or two, to direct the 
Charbonnages at headquarters. In addition, it has to find a presi¬ 
dent and a director-general for the Nord coalfield and a president 
for the Lorraine coalfield. That is a lot of managers to find all at 
once, and the infusion of new blood may represent rather a risk 
for the administration of this vast undertaking at a time when it 
is in any case going through difficulties of modernisation. This 
risk will increase if the government should try to fill these posts 
with its political proteges in order to assure unconditional support 
from one of the largest of French undertakings—which although 
nationalised has not always been exactly docile towards ministers. 

Various administrative organisations in France, nationalised 
undertakings, trade associations and even private businesses have, 
in the light of past experience, adopted a policy of keeping more 
than one management team at their disposal in order to safeguard 
the enterprise's continuing interests and policies. Under one 
government they are headed by one set, and another takes over 
when the regime changes. The Charbonnages, which date only 
from 1944 , have had only one generation* of managers and never 
built up such a reserve team to ride out political setbacks and 
resolutions. Renault and Air France arc iri a similar position: 
their directors, too, would be vulnerable to any lapse in the run 
of success. 
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Are you a 
business man 

bound tor 



Then get a copy of the “Business Man's Guide to 
Australia”, a, new Australia and New Zealand 
Bank publication, designed specially to fit the 
pocket and provide just the kind of practical 
information which experience hi\s shown is invalu¬ 
able to the busy executive. Information ranges from 
tipping to rainfaJl figures, from shopping hours to 
taxi and drive-yourself rates, together With coloured 
maps of the main Australian cities. 

Australia and New Zealand 


oven 079 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 

Head Office: 71, ConihiU, London E.CJ . 
Tel: AVEnue 1281 




and that nearly thc etiti of tny., ‘ 
American business trip 


AVI ion l opened my wallet i round of drinks I* had so raslily 
thought 1 must he in the middle ordered, but liy die thtiC we had 
of ;i bad dr« am. All my travel- finished lunch my-replacement 
lers’ rhcHjues were gone. cheques were waiting widi the 

Somehow 1 excused myself, necessary papers to sign at Hie 
I raced upstairs to my horel l>ank next to my hote£^lW4cr 
room with my heart pounding thannioipcyr’btskWAK “Better 
ami my throat dry. I went than money,” J said, 
through every tiling - briefcase. If you are tmteffinil in the 

* \ cry piM'Uct in every suit, over- United State* look what yotr 
roat- but they had gone. get when you carry First Nation- 

Slow ly I went downstairs alCity Bank [Vavelcrs*Cheeks, 
again. What was I going to tell Firstly, you get this fonnality- 
my,friends: I knew they'd otter free replacement service of lost 
to help out \\ iih a loan, but could checks, with the facilities for 
1 accept it? How was I going not just a few hundred but 
to pay diem bark ? A line start literally thousands of refund 
to a_ business trip, I thought points at yoilr disposal iu the 
bitterly, having to borrow from l.S. and around The World. Only 
your jM>reiitia1 customers. First National City Bank offers 

What, kind of travellers’ this service. 
che<|ues w ere you carrying, my Then you get checks that are 
friends asked. I told them that ' negotiable everyw here - banks, 
they were l ir*L National Lily- hotels, rcstaurants^.-cL cetera 
Bank. “Better than money, as right across the l T ni ted Static and 
the ads. say,” \1 remarked as throughout the world. Thirdly 
be beaded for die telephone. you get travelers* cl locks with 
Now this part lean still hardly the backing and autlroriiy of a 
believe, ATs jzhonc call to the bank Ivliind them and ready to 
Western Inion operator was help you and one of America's 
liiorally the only formality l had leading hanks at that. So you 
logo through to get an instant can see why Americans say of 
replacement for my travellers* First National C ity BankTravct- 
i*!io«|u<*k. I won’t say tlmt I had ers* C'ltceks that they're "heller 
them in time to pay for the than nrnwy'* 

Ask your lxml< spectficully for 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
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Deflated 

C onfounding expectations; the mik( 
froth that had appeared on rctailtrade 
in May has disappeared by June. Or it 
would seem from the Board of ^rad^s c^ 
culadonSi i^kh, on a seasonally idmsted 
of about 2 pc*oe*|**fe^ 
vahl^^wai&'back to itfc April 
m dt ^ b^ifieii seem to have sharedtor 
the;jMm^^;lwudiog dothitogahd hou$e- 
bola^mribtea* despite the rot-thw credit 
sales dt*e tacr kc#i|p to pk high May 
level* clmwei <kofcf^atote thafe mm 
andatdkg^^er fw» hid a good, deal, 
to dd vTOi fmS, hevertHefess pebpfe bought 
less food as well as cheaper food. Alto¬ 
gether* the total volume of shopping de¬ 
clined in June by some one per cent. In 
addition, outside ordinary retail trade, car 
buying waned a little, a drop in credit busi¬ 
ness being concentrated on secondhand 
cars. 

Bad weather ? Waiting for the fatter 
July wage packet ? House buying ? One 
guess is as good as another. In some 
quarters, including apparently the stock 
exchange, the disappointing June retail 
trade figures have already been written off 
as past history—if not as miscalculations. 
There are reports of brisker shopping in 
July, and the summer rise in the note circu¬ 
lation has been distinctly larger than usual. 
But in the past optimism has often been 
belied subsequently by the official statistics. 
Will Mr MaudUng’s own particular brand of 
optimism, which was freely expressed last 
week, suffer this fate? 

In car-buying, however, statistics are 
more up-to-date and become more cheerful. 
After surprising and rather alarming car 
manufacturers by the drop of 25 per cent 
in June, sales of new cars seem to have 
recovered by about iojper cent in July to 
reach around 98,000. Tne dip in June may 
reflect a greater seasonal element in demand. 


Recovery 

with buyers wanting to take delivery before 
the Whitsun or August holidays, or it may 
be that the income tax cuts encouraged 
purchases last month. Credit business in 
secondhand cars also picked up* b these 
two months, if npt earlier this years it looks 
as if car .sates may have moved in parallel 
with retail trade. At any rate, makers have 
been encouraged to take a more optimistic 
View til prospers for the autumn by the 
July sales wires. But the size of the 
i Beasbnat fall jt again something that is hard 
to predict, sb .fh££ makers need to be cau¬ 
tious and flexible in their production plans. 

COMPUTERS 

Exit Ferranti 

I N any other industry there might seem 
something repellent about the way that 
International Computers and Tabulators has 
engulfed one competitor after another, but 
this week’s £81 million take-over of Fer¬ 
ranti’s computer business, for £il million 
in cash and 1.9 million ICT ordinary 
shares, strikes most people as a wel¬ 
come further rationalisation of the still 
irrational computer industry. Ferranti 
has followed EMI, whoso computer 
production was taken over by ICT almost 
precisely a year ago, the General Electric 
Company, with which ICT has a produc¬ 
tion agreement, and the two original foun¬ 
ders of ICT, Powers-Samas and the British 
Tabulating Machine Company, in deciding 
the pace of competition was too hot to go 
it alone. Lyons’ Leo has likewise joined 
forces with English Electric and National 
Cash Register with Elliott Automation. 
The giant IBM stands on its own colossal 
feet, but Standard Telephones has virtually 
ceased production and Associated Electrical 
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Industries is no longer very active in this 
field. . There are now only four big pro¬ 
ducers in the business. 

, To say that Ferranti found the pace too 
hot is not, perhaps, a wholly fair explana¬ 
tion. The company was at an apparent peak 
of success, with a £10 million order book 
against ICT’s £20 million, and the most 
powerful computer in the world in produc¬ 
tion selling for about £3 million apiece. It 
would be more accurate to say that Ferranti 
would have had to make vast changes to 
keep its share of the market permanently, 
and that the management was not prepared 
to make these. Already, Ferranti is spend¬ 
ing more on computer research than its 
turnover really justifies (just as ICT has not 
been spending enough so that the merger 
should produce the right, balance). But 
more serious was the fact mat, as a supplier 
primarily of heavy capital equipment, Fer¬ 
ranti was not tfjanj^ iq sell in the com¬ 
puter market, which- M& changed vastly 
since the company jibOduced the first British 
computer in 1^51. Then computers were 
tools for scientists. 'Now they are machines 
for business and require a range of ancillary 
equipment mat Ferranti does not make. 
Customers also require a great deal of help 
in programming work for their computers 
and possibly reorganising their offices that 
such a heavy engineering company finds it 
a strain to provide. The merger with ICT 
simultaneously solves these essentially mar¬ 
keting difficulties while it safeguards the 
flow of work into Ferranti’s computer 
factories. 

ICT’s problems begin where Ferranti's 
end. The company is, from this week, 
selling ten different computers where it 
ought sensibly to be selling only three, a 
large, a medium and a small. It will drop 
many of these as they become obsolete and 
not replace them, but ICT, which has 
bought computers and computer designs 
fairly wildly in the past in order to keep 
up technically with its competitors, needs 
to do a bit of rationalising at home. Wisely, 
perhaps, the company realised its early 
technical weakness (which stemmed from 
its non-electronic, business machine parent¬ 
age) and leaned heavily on outside acquisi¬ 
tions for its “ second generation ” com¬ 
puters—the vital generation embodying the 
switch to transistors, including both com¬ 
puters and kncwjiow frotri the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America. Coming late large- 
scale research, I<2t & con^feaung its new 
research effort on the third generation that 
is not yet on the drawing board. 

ICT Finds the Money 

T he technical problems of keeping 
abreast of computer design are child's 
play compared with the financial ones of 
making sales. Most customers are aware. 
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however dimly, that computer techniques 
are in a contmuous state of ferment, and 
none want? to buy a computet costing on 
average £200,000 only to be told by the 
next salesman that it is obsolete. This real 
fear of early obsolescence has made cus¬ 
tomers more insistent on rental agreements 
and less inclined to buy outright, than they 
might otherwise have been ; and a company 
so strongly entrenched in the business 
machine business as ICT, where the 
tradition of renting is already strong, could 
hardly refuse to accommodate them. Be¬ 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of the company’s 
disposals of computers are in fact rentals, 
but the huge cost of a full computer instal¬ 
lation puts the renting of it in a very dif¬ 
ferent category from that of a roon>fuTl of 
punched card machines. Since ICT was 
formed iff 1959, it has had to raise an 
additional £25 million (£10 million in 
ordinary shares, £14$ million iri deben¬ 
tures) largely to finance its growing com¬ 
puter rentals. Most company accountants, 
if they have to go to the market on this 
scale, could think of better ways to use the 
money. 

Morgan Grenfell is not the first banker 
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to see the prospect 6f good business here, 
but it is the first to organise a leasing con¬ 
sortium on the scale now proposed by the 
new Computer Leasings Limited, through 
which United Dominions Trust, Forward 
Trust and North Central Finance with some 
others propose to provide £24 million to¬ 
wards the leasing of ICT computers (the 
equivalent, allowing for inward cash flow, 
of £30 million over the next 3* years). This 
is an enormous sum equal, very roughly, to 
the whole of the current leasing business 
now thought to be done in Britain. It lifts 
an immense financial burden off ICT. It 
may also start a pew leasing vogue. 

Apart from the certainty of fewer rights 
issues in the future* the two deals have 
other implications for ICT shareholders. 
They must recognise that the £8| million 
being paid for Ferranti will not, at least in 
the short term, bring in the kind of profits 
they arc used to, and this is largely compen¬ 
sated by the fact that 1.3 million of the 
shares being issued to Ferranti will not rank 
fully .for dividends until 1967, The new 
leasing arrangements should bring about an 
improvement in the present low rate of re¬ 
turn on capital employed, for capital needs 
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will be reduced while profits from ECfTft 
computers; wiU come into the groups 
accounts earlier than under the present ren¬ 
tal arrangements. But the immediate;out¬ 
look is a further reduction in profits, as the 
switch from punched cards to computers 
gathers momentum, but a maintained xi£ 
per cent dividend. Now at 73s. 7id. the 
£1 shares yield just over 3 per cent with 
their investment attractkms cieariy enhanced 
in the longer tejm by. these deals. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Capital Questions 

I t has long seemed clear cm.any clpse 
analysis of Britain’s external payments 
performance that the official policy objec¬ 
tive, dimioishmgly stress^ Out. never 
formally withdrawn, of a massive surplus of 
current payments tp finance '$Ke outflow of 
capital has been both ifopracticsbk and 
superfluous—impracticable because, upder 
the present exchange rate and other exist* 
ing conditions, no such current surplus has 
been forthcoming ; and superfluousbecause 


TAXATION 

TV A: Yea or Nay 


T he idea of a British turnover tax on the lines of the French 
added-value tax has apparently found little favour among 
those business and professional bodies that have bothered to submit 
memorandums to the Richardson Committee, set up to consider 
the “ practical effects ” of introducing such a tax. The committee 
had hoped to take no more evidence after the end of July, but 
because both the Federation of British Industries and the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders have indicated a desire to 
submit reports the closing date has been extended. The com¬ 
mittee has apparently received suprisingly few memorandums, and 
the only ones to have been made public have come from : 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants, the Institute 
of Directors, the Motor Agents’ Association and the National 
Association of British Manufacturers. The only body to come out 
in favour of the change is the Institute of Directors, and even its 
support is not without careful qualification. 

The submissions of the chambers of commerce and the manu¬ 
facturers are largely balance sheets of the well-known arguments— 
indeed, the NABM has been at such pains to be scrupulously fair 
that the opposite recommendation to that reached could have sat 
just as easily with the evidence presented. The Motor Agents’ 
Association inclines to the view, perhaps not unnaturally since 
nearly one-third of purchase tax is collected on motor cars, that a 
broadly based sales tax on wholesale value is much to be preferred. 
The accountants take a similar view, arguing that the introduction 
of TVA would be no improvement on a single-point sales tax, and 
adding that anyway the committee’s terms of reference “ are too 
narrow.” What was required was a “ review of the whole balance 
of direct anct indirect taxation, including social security contri¬ 
butions and local races’’ (but is that a job for Mr Richardson ?). 
The most professional of the submissions, and the one that kept 
closest to the matter in hand is that of the Institute of Directors. 

This examines the value added tax in the lights of two elements 
crucial to faster economic growth—rising exports and increased 
industrial efficiency. In the institute’s view the substitution of 


either a single-stage sales tax or an added value tax for the present 
company profits tax and purchase tax would provide some incentive 
to exporters. The profits tax is a tax on the profits of both domestic 
and export sales; so the substitution of an indirect tax Would 
allow exports to receive exemption from the levy on profits without 
flouting international conventions. This should tend to encourage 
some diversion of resources from the home market to the export 
sector. At the same time cither of the two taxes, being broadly 
and uniformly based, would cover many goods at present 
untaxed. This would mean new taxes on domestic sales that 
would tend to restrict the domestic market vis-a-vis the export 
marker. 

The danger, the institute feels, is that such taxes would tend 
to be passed on to the consumer to a far greater extent than is 
the profits tax, with a consequent rise in prices. Such a rise, by 
affecting Britain’s competitive position, could offset the export 
incentive of the new tax in the short term. 

For the institute the added-value tax really 1 , scores over the single- 
stage sales tax in its effect as a spur to efficiency. The contrast 
between the British tax system and that of the continental coun¬ 
tries is not, it argues, so much the level of direct taxation as the 
emphasis on taxing the use of capital rather than the use of labour. 
An added-value tax would fall equally on labour cost and profit 
elements and by doing so would “ amount to a fiscal incentive to 
raise profits by cutting labour costs.” Imposing a ta$ on value 
added in place of a profits tax would mean that as profits rose the 
tax burden could be unchanged, to the extent that economies in 
the use of labour were achieved. 

The institute concludes by saying that while the case for sub¬ 
stituting an added-value tax for both the profits tax and purchase 
tax cannot rest solely on economic grounds—there ate also prob¬ 
lems of equity in that it is a regressive tax and of administrative 
expense in that it could be much more, difficult to collect—in 
economic terms it appears “to offer a unique combination of 
advantages.” And it is the economic impact, one generally hopes, 
that the Richardson committee will give preponderant weight; 
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Britain has found it remarkably easy, with 
the help of the relatively high interest rates 
of recent years and the natural attraction 
of direct investment capital, to offset the 
large outward capital flow by very sub¬ 
stantial inward movement. Effectively, 
therefore, a rough basis for equilibrium has 
been found—though never recognised in 
official policy objectives. A plea for 
a re-examination by Mr A. R. Conan in 
this month's issue of the Westminster Bank 
Review therefore deserve* to be supported ; 
Mr Conan says, reasonably, that insistence 
on a current surplus and especially on a 
trade surplus would be/Va policy error com¬ 
parable to the kttiatfcoice on a budget sur¬ 
plus thirty years ago 

But the particular reappraisal that Mr 
Conan has m ttiind much more contro¬ 
versial. He, noting the major part that 
capital movements nave played iff Britain 
as well a& in Other countries since the end 
of the wAr, would like to move towards 
balance by restricting the outward flow of 
capital, rather than by encouraging the 
inflow. Mr Conan views such capital im¬ 
ports with some concern, fearful of the 
future drain of debt service payments. But 
there is no reason to believe that the future 
balance of invisibles will be protected by 
cutting down capital movements in both 
directions—presuming, that is, that the cut 
in capital exports would fall not on com¬ 
mercially unremuncrativc loans and grants 
to under-developed countries but rather on 
investments by businessmen who are 
interested primarily in rate of return. Bri¬ 
tain does need to exercise care in accepting 
commitments to lend for whifih it 
resources, and for jJjjg leases the current 
moy$8 to OXiSftd London's role as an inter¬ 
national capital market need to be kept 
strictly on the “entrepot" basis (as this 
Week's market loan to Japart is not). But 
there Is no more reason for moving towards 
autarchy in capital than in trade, and 
healthy two-way movements should be 
encouraged* not repelled. 


TANKERS 

Shell Orders More 

T he seven big tankers that Shell has 
ardered from Dutch* German and 
British yards are the first that it has ordered 
since its massive tanker-building pro¬ 
gramme started at the time of the Suez crisis 
in i£5$—the last tfyree ships from which 
were being delivered this summer. Only 
two of the orders have been placed with a 
British yard, Joseph L. Thompson of Sun¬ 
derland, which will build two 63,000-ton 
diesel-powered tankers for delivery in 1965.- 
66 ; the price is put at £6 million, or about 
£48 a ton. Shell is thus paying a premium 
of about £14 a ton to have jtt ships built 
in Britain rather than in Japan ; the choice 
of yards seem? partly to have beep deter- 
mined by theirs having reserved berths 
some two or three years ago, then not taken 
up the space to build tanker*. In Germany 
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Deutsche Werft will build two of 63,700 
tons, while three yards in Holland will build 
one 63,000 tenner each* 

The tonnage of big tankers on order from 
British yards is now over 1,440,00o, about 
235,000 tons less than a year ago, according 
to the Shipping World’s survey of ships 
under construction. ]. L. Thompson has 
the biggest tonnage on order, 304,000, fol¬ 
lowed by Harland and Wolff with 268,000 
tons and Swan Hunter with 251,000 tons. 
Vickers follows with 208,000 tons, Lithgowg 
with 198,000 and Cammell Laird with 
184,000. Differences in completion dates, 
however, make die tonnages on order no 
certain indications of the time fof which 
these yards will be kept occupied. Thomp¬ 
sons says that it should be busy for the next 
three years, but there can ft&'fcw yards that 
are as happily placed. 

AIRLINES 

A Matter of Principle 

T he hostility between the air corpora¬ 
tions and the independent airlines that 
is never very far beneath the surface erupted 
during recent wage negotiations. The row 
is not really over wages, it is over who calls 
the tune, and the unions are hardly to be 
blamed if they try to make what capital they 
can out of it. Briefly, the independent air¬ 
lines are prepared to pay the same basic 
wages as the air corporations ; if they 
not they could hardly get 8t|ff ft work fo? 
them at leas£ & the fnTemational airports 
like RcSthrow and Gatwick. They do not, 
generally speaking, offer the same fringe 
benefits and do not want, therefore, to be 
tied to whatever settlements the air cor¬ 
porations happen to make with the unions. 
This seems to be What is in danger of hap¬ 
pening. Last week both BEA and BOAC 
reached a wage settlement and the inde* 
pendent airlines were told, in effect, that 
there was no need for any more separate 
talks with them* There was the agreement, 
please sign it. 

The independents, led by British United 
Airways, have almost all refused to sign, 
although they are prepared to give the 
identical wage increase to that agreed by 
the corporations. Is this being childish ? 
It must look so to both the corporations 
and the unions, but for the independents 
a good deal is at stake. They are not par¬ 
ticularly impressed by the business record 
of either corporation ; even ttEA’s efficient 
administration would hardly suit a small 
airline. And they are even less impressed 
when they look at the corporations* record 
of disputes and strikes, official and unofficial, 
and compare it with their own, by the 
corporations' claim to be better able to 
treat with the unions than private aixiints 
can. But the baric issue is the right of 
the private airlines to run their bu^esses 
in their own way, which include? negotiating 
wage? in their own way. Deprive them of 
this, and much <rf their competitive useful¬ 
ness as gadflies to the corporations * would 
be lost. 
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LORRY ENGINES 

Cummins Joins Chrysler 

T EE diesel engine factory that Chrysler 
and Cummins are together building at 
Darlington is the biggest catch yet for the 
government's scheme to attract new plants 
to areas, of high unemployment; and 
it also marks a substantial increase in both 
companies' commitment to manufacture in 
Britain. Built on a 30-acre site and covering 
350,000 square feet, the new factory will 
make diesel engines in the uo-200 hp 
rouge, suitable for most sixes of lorry mode 
in Englandr—and, though the companies are 
naturally reluctant to comment on this mat¬ 
ter, k will presumably replace most of 
Chrysfer’s existing suppliers for the Dodge 
trucks it makes at Kcw. Perkins Js the 
largest of these, though the Leyland^ABC 
group supplies the more powerful engines. 
What the capacity of the new facory will be 
the companies again are feluctant to reveal, 
but it will probably be able to make 7,000 to 
10,009 engines a year. It i$ nearly twice the 
size of Cummins’ existing factory in Scot¬ 
land, which will continue to make engines 
of over 200 hp for industrial or marine 
uses. 

The size of this new factory, and the very 
fact that Chrysler should invest in such a 
venture, suggests that it plans to increase 
its stake in the British commercial vehicle 
industry. Dodge has bssaioniethtog of an 
anachrgjusm as 3 Small branch of a big con- 
dem—-in the British industry it comes be¬ 
tween the big makers like Leyland, Bedford, 
BMC, Pofd And Commer -and the small 
Arms like Dennis and Atkinson. But it has 
been doing well recently \ output this year 
has been 50 per cent higher than in 1962, 
while that of the industry as a whole has 
been static, and it claims to have been sell¬ 
ing more trucks on the home market than 
Leyland alone. So there is A good basis 
from Which Chrysler could expand its busi¬ 
ness In Britain, including the important 
distribution network, and the new engine 
factory should allow it to do so. It will 
also allow Dodge to enter the heavy lorry 
market with a product distinctive from the 
Leyiand (whose engines it now uses in its 
biggest trucks), which will be all the more 
important when demand moves further up 
the weight scale—as makers expect it to do. 
So Leyland may not ^nly lose a small 
market for its engines^ it grinS £ Jtronget 
edfBpelilor. The profitability of the heavy 
lorry business in Europe was bound to 
attract more makers to it; Chrysler may be 
Only one—ahd Cummins hopes to supply 
some others. 

PACKAGING 

Form and Fill 

T its packaging jndustry has long cast 
covetous at mill?, wanting nothing 
better than £ chance to wrap it A fresh 
assault is being launched at it this Week 
by British' Zupadt, a company formed 
by Unlgate and Bowatere. The com- 
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pany will sell a German packaging system 
by which a carton is formed, filled and 
sealed in one integrated operation from 
reels of paper, preprinted and coated on one 
side with polythene. The paper is first 
formed into the container shape and the 
side and bottom sealed; it is then filled 
uid the top sealed. Unigate already 
lias several machines at work ; the group has 
several of a different type, using die Tetra 
Pak system from Sweden. Made in. 
basically the same way, the Tetra Pak is 
quite a different shape, a tetrahedron, made 
iy sealing the paper tube, formed by the 
irst stage of the process, with straight 
teams top and bottom at right angles to 
&ch o:her. 

“ Form and fill ” systems are now much 
n vogue. It is good sense to make pack- 
igcs where they are needed since carrying 
jmpty ones is expensive. But it can only 
>e justified for long runs of identical pack- 
iges. Milk is ideal for this purpose and in 
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America between 60 per cent and 65 per 
cent is packaged in cartons. In Britain the 
figure is 2 per cent, which gfreir plenty of 
room for growth.* However, glass bottles 
are still cheaper in the long run and while 
dairies manage co maintain their* present 
seven-day delivery service—providing a 
bottle collection service as well—cartons 
are only likely to dent the market for 
certain purposes. For instance, Express 
Dairies only “ tetrapacks ” its milk for 
vending machines and half-pints. 

But milk is nbt the only suitable customer 
for form and fill systems. Plastic sheet is 
used to form bags around frozen peas and 
Fina lubricating oils are wrapped in card¬ 
board bdtdes. Machines for blow moulding 
plastic bottles are now available so that even 
these can be made on the spot. With the 
packaging industry’s annual turnover at an 
estimated £550 million, there is plenty of 
inducement to try new ways of capturing 
a slice. The diversification of traditional 
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suppliers,-in particular of paper, into the 
new techniques shows how real the threat 
is* 

LUBRICATING OIL 

How Long a Life? 

B ritish pbtrolhum’s blans to launch its 
Longlife engine off on die British 
market later this month will produce the 
biggest upset in this profitable but com¬ 
petitive market since Shell and BP begaft 
their heavy—and largely unsuccessful— 
assault on Castrol’s dominant position some 
ten years ago. The appeal of an oil tbit 
can, according to BP, be left in the engine 
for 10,000 miles Is an obvious one, even if 
it costs a third more than existing oils ;but 
the uncertainty so far is what the car manu¬ 
facturers are going to say about so drastic 
an extension of the period between oil 


POWER STATIONS 

Elegant If Not Economic 


T he choice of new nationalised installa¬ 
tions to dignify with a royal opehing 
has not always,* in recent years, been 
happy. When the Queen opened Rothes 
Colliery in 1958, it is said that coal from 
neighbouring pits had to be taken there to 
mask the minor awkwardness that this 
most photogenic of British mines never 
happened to have found any of its own 
coal underground, ^od the colliery cer¬ 
tainly never did locate any economically 
workable coal. 

Blaenau Ffestiniog, the pumped storage 
hydro-electric scheme in Snowdonshire 
that the Queen is due to open this week, 
should not be ranked with the Rothes 
fiasco, except that its surroundings at least 
are even better to look at. For one thing, 
it does work. Technically, a pumped 
storage scheme is a hydro-electric plant 
that stores a given amount of water and 
can turn this at short notice into electri¬ 
city, by running it down through turbines; 
at times when its output is not required 
it pumps the water up again into the 
higher of its two connected reservoirs. At 
Ffestiniog the storage is 60 million cubic 
feet of water, which raises the level of 
Llyn Stwlan, a small mountain lake, by 
about 65 feet when it is pumped up, and 
can produce about 1,200,000 units a day, 
four hours* output from four 75 MW 
turbo-alternators, when it is run down 
through the power statjon 1,000 feet below 
in the valley. 

The main theoretical argument for 
using pumped storage is that it offers 
power at times of peak load that might 
have to be generated more expensively 
otherwise by using very inefficient, time- 
expired steam generating plant elsewhere 
in the system; and that the water might 


be pumped up during the night cheaply 
if the cheap off-peak power available then 
from base-load stations were used. This 
pumping power needs to be considerably 
cheaper, in that three units of electricity 
have to be put in for every two that can 
be taken out during the output phase of 
the cycle. The Ffestiniog scheme does 
this peak load job, moreover, for only 300 
hours a year. When the scheme was 
planned, in the mid-fifties, the industry 
helped to justify it against equivalent 
steam generating capacity partly by giving 
it an additional job—ranking as emer¬ 
gency reserve plant, to save an equivalent 
amount of steam capacity being kept on 
“ hot stand-by ” (with steam pressure up) 
for another 700 hours a year. But counting 
both purposes, the scheme could only be 
justified by the fact that its capital cost 
worked out at about £45 a kilowatt, com¬ 
pared with about £65 a kilowatt—then— 
for modern steam generating plant. 

S ince that time, while the reservoirs and 
plant have been constructed in their 
mountain nook, the cost of steam generat¬ 
ing plant, per kilowatt, has roughly 
halved. As Sir Christopher Hinton told 
the Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries last year, “ If you are, as we 
are doing at the moment, building new 
coal generating stations at £37 per kilo¬ 
watt, it obviously is not, in general, going 
to pay you to build pump storage schemes 
at £45 a kilowatt to enable you to get 
only two units back for every three you 
put in.” At present, the industry could 
not justify building any more capacity like 
Ffestiniog. That will not prevent the 
station serving as an emergency reserve,, 
since the investment has already been 


sunk; nor its being brought in for a few 
peak hours on some winter days, since 
capacity is then brought in strictly in 
order of running cost, ignoring capital 
charges. (Ffestiniog power does not sound 
too cheap even on running cost, but there 
is probably a good deal of ancient steam 
capacity left with even higher running 
costs). 

The nuclear power station undef con¬ 
struction at Trawsfynnydd which the 
Queen is also due to visit this weekend 
offers the only potential economic justifi¬ 
cation—some time in the finure, possibly 
—for considering further pumped-storage 
in Britain. In economic comparison with 
conventional coal or oil capacity, pumped 
storage suffers because the steam plant 
has years of efficient life, first on base 
load and later on two-shift operation, 
before it descends the “merit scale” to 
anything as low as the n-ja per cent load 
factor that is all that emergency and peak 
operation can make up for the Ffestiniog 
scheme. 

But if the comparison were with plant 
that would never, economically, be able 
to be used at less than base load, 
the whole basis of reckoning may have to 
alter. If and when the time conies that 
Britain’s base load is entirely generated 
by nuclear stations that will have to spend 
their whole operating life on that job, 
because of their miniscule operating costs, 
then various forms of specialised genera¬ 
tion for the peak loads alone may have to 
be reconsidered. Nobody yet knows 
enough about the accommodation of large 
blocks of nuclear power within an 
integrated power system to know what 
the optimal solution may then be; and 
there are other contestants for gj&eration 
at the summit, like the gas turbine. But 
pumped Btbrage might; then—in the late 
seventies—have another chance in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. 
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changes that they now recommend. On the 
Continent Volkswagen has said that failing 
to change oil a 9 often as it now recommends 
will invalidate its warranty: Vauxhall is the 
only big British maker 1 6 express its opinion 
of the oil, and it also advises owners to 
stick to the present oil change intervals. 
Other makers are almost certain to be 
influenced in their recommendations by the 
intervals that they now lay down for 
changing the oil filteiv-froiti 5,000 to 
6,000 miles on most cars. This is, however, 
srill double the interval between oil changes 
that many makers suggest—BMC and 
Bootes go for 3,000 mile intervals—so 
there might still be some gain from the new 
oil. Bur makers such as Ford that already 
recommend oil and filter changes at the 
same time might not be able to recommend 
longer intervals. 

BP may therefore find that it comes into 
some conflict with the car makers over the 
use of Longlife oil. And the more cou- 
servative owner may well feel doubtful of 
the desirability of leaving the same lubricant 
in his engine for 10,000 miles—which 
might be a year* For a car used mostly in 
towns, or where the engine is worn, he 
would have reason to fear that it would 
become contaminated with petrol and adds. 
The motor trade, too, will not be enthusi- 
astic about a product that will reduce its 
business. What makes the project seem the 
odder is that it will also cut the oil com¬ 
panies’ sales ; but the increase of a third in 
price will be more than the cost of the 
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extra" anti-sludge additives used, so that 
one must assume that the total profit* from 
the oil will be no less than that from the 
existing product. And BP must be counting 
on a big increase in its share of the market 
when it gets in first with a new product. 

So far only the small and independent 
Filtrate company has announced that it too 
will make a long-life oil, but the other big 
oil companies can hardly afford to: allow 
BP to have a unique sales gimmick. Even if 
most motorists are still satisfied with con¬ 
ventional oils, a monopoly of Longlife 
would give BP a ; big advantage. When 
there are the obstacles to successful market-: 
tag, however, the other companies may 
prefer to wait to see how the manufacturers 
and the public react before they come . In 
on the act. But, by letting BP take the 
risk of testing reactions, they will be letting 
it get a bigger share of whatever part of 
the market wants longer-lasting oil. 

SHORTER NOTES 

In the article “ Shipfitting According to 
Computer” on page 163 of our issue for 
July 13th, it should have been stated that 
the work was done, in conjunction with 
English Electric-Leo Computers using its 
KDP 10 computer. 


It was incorrectly stated in a busing 
leader last week, “ Profits from Electricity 
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Growth fc?V'that [English. Electric began-to 
make generating ptent tea years ago. M has 
in fact ibeen making it since, the company 
was forteed: 


The last independent television company 
to,go on the,air^ Wales (West and North) 
Teleyisioov about whose future the ITA 
expressed doubts in its annual report last 
week, is starting merger talks with the other 
Welsh cont ractor, Television , Wales and 
West. WWN has found, it difficult to attract 
enough advertising to meet the cost, of its 
own Welsh language programmes. 


William Denny, the Dumbarton ship 
builder, is to go into liquidation. , The 
company ha? specialised. in cros?-Channel 
ferries and recently adopted the sidewall 
type hovercraft as an attempt at diversifica¬ 
tion ; its investment in the subsidiary 
formed to develop it, Denny Hovercraft, is 
being offered for sale. 


The Minister of Housing has allowed 
Ford’s appeal against the rejection of plan¬ 
ning permission on its proposed new engin¬ 
eering centre at Basildon, Essex. He states 
that this development is justified within the 
metropolitan green belt. Ford hopes to 
finish the first building next year. 


BUSINESS ^INVESTMENT 


IN THE MARKETS 

Sunstroke in Throgmorton Street? 


T he shine in the stock markets was in 
sharp contrast to the gloom of most 
of the August bgnk holiday weather—which 
perhgps had something to do with it. 
There was little incentive to move far from 
home and plenty of opportunity for 
investors to take a close look ait their port¬ 
folios and make a reappraisal of the current 
investment outlook, whatever the reason 
brokers arrived back in their offices on 
Tuesday morning to find a surprisingly 
heavy mail of buying orders which was 
sufficient to boost The Economist—Extel 
indicator by points. With the institu¬ 
tions too joining in the buying, prices 
moved further ahead on Wednesday, 
although die sharpness of some price 
movements was partly due to the shortage 
of stock. Buyers were dearly impressed 
by a few favourable economic pointers, 
the fresh irises in Wall Street and not least 
by the test ban treaty. Peace ant) goodwill 
are not necessarily good for business; but 
in the eyes of many the Moscow agreement 


has put a better complexion on the electoral 
chances of the Conservatives, and this has 
been a major factor in the sharp improve¬ 
ment in prices; for this reason property 
and steel shares led the upward price 
movements. But by Wednesday afternoon 
brokers were expressing doubts about 
whether the surge in prices, which had 
taken the indexes to a two year peak, was 
firmly based. What if the next public 
opinion poll was not quite so favourable 
to the Conservatives’ recovery prospects, or 
if Mr Maude did not fare so well at 
Stratford-on-Avon 

Clearly politics is going to remain a 
major factor in Throgmorton Street but it 
was a gloomy (if not unexpected) piece of 
economic news which momentarily halted 
the advance on Thursday—-although by the 
dose the indicator stood. at a new peak 
of 379.$. The fact that t Britain’s 
largest machine , tool mapufa<jturer, Alfred 
Herbert, has at last been forced to put 
iiQpp .workers on short ti me cast a cloud 


over the market and pointed to the 
unevenness in the recovery of the economy. 
Moreover the latest profit figures show the 
same uneven trend in profits. In July the 
trading profits of the 245 companies whose 
Tesults were analysed in this office showed 
an advance of just under $i% ; but as the 
table shows this modest increase was more 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


(£ million) 

24$ Companies Previous. Latest 

reporting in July Year Year 


Trading profit. 

Gross fi*6fit. 

Net equity earnings... 
Net ordinary dividends 

Times covered ... 

Net equity* assets. 

Cross profit I net equity 
assets . 

Net equity earnings/net 
equity assets . 


200-4 

207 2 

142-5 

139 9 

66 6 

44 5 

34 8 

37 0 

f 9 

f-7 

898 3 

960-5 

°/e 

% 

JS 9 

14 6 

7 4 

6-7 


than eaten away by tax, depreciation and 
other charges to leave a fall of just over 
3% in net equity earnings. Many of the 
companies included i^ the analysis ended 
their financial years’ aft March 31st and the 
results therefore ihcluded in part the impact 
Of the bad winter; By far the sharpest fajl 
In profits Vtas recorded by the shipping 
group dominated by Cunard^while among 
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Harrison Line 


Cotton and Cars, a thread links the two 
through tyres and Harrison's business is to 
carry all three safely to their destinations. 



Shipowners for over a century . 4 /art modern fleet serving 
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MECCANO 

New Model Under 
Construction? 

L ong suffering shareholders in Meccano 
§ will have to wait longer than expected 
for a detailed statement from the chairman 
on the disastrous trading results of the past 
year and on the company's reconstruction 
which is now under way—none too soon. 
Mr R. G. Hornby’s review has not been 
sent with the accounts but will be presented 
at the annual meeting to be held in Liver¬ 
pool on August 21st. This seems a 
singularly unfortunate departure from 
previous practice, particularly when the 
company has made a loss and paid no divi¬ 
dend : shareholders will be unable to 
digest the contents of the statement before 
attending the meeting or (as is more likely) 
completing their proxies. But, just as last 
year, the board altered its original proposal 
for a complete enfranchisement of the 
holders of the 5s. “ A ” shares to one vote 
for every four shares despite opposition 
from its major shareholder, British Electric 
Traction, so it now appears to be treating 
shareholders in a somewhat cursory manner 
—even if copies of the statement will be 
posted to shareholders “ as soon as 
possible ” after the meeting. 

The accounts tell a dismal story and 
show a net loss of £180,000 for the year to 
cnd-January against a previous profit of 
£138,000. There is to be no dividend (9% 
was paid in each of the three previous years) 
and £304,000 from reserves has been used 
to write down the value of production tools 
which stood at £2.4 million at the end of 
January, compared with £3.1 milLon a year 
curlier. This is a first step in the process 
of reorganisation and recons ruction. It 
marks the fact that Meccano is not enjoying 
the boom days of the mid-fifties when its 
Dinky models stood alone among d.e-cast 
toys. Since then the Corgi models (made 
by Meuoy, which had an excellent response 
to its public issue in June) and the smaller 
and much cheaper Matchbox models (made 
by Lesney Products) have made sharp 
inroads on its sales and margins. Its model 
railways, too, have suffered from competi¬ 
tion as sharp as that facing Dr Beeching 
and of a somewhat similar type—racing 
car sets. Meccano, however, has a slake in 
this held with it9 “ Circuit 24 *’ or u le 
Mans in miniature, 1 ’ which the chairman 
said a year ago had been u extremely 
successful ” in France and had produced a 
“ most encouraging ” first response in this 
country. But for the past year, the French 
subsidiary produced “ particularly dis¬ 
appointing 11 results which added to 
Meccano’s troubles. The 5s. shares stand 
at 8s. 1 id. and the “A” shares at 
6s. Judgment on the present merits 
of the shares must be deferred until the 
meeting, but the, prices suggest some 
expectation that the. group is at last pre¬ 
paring to meet the demands of the affluent 
but eh nosy children of the sixties. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 
DIXONS PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Developing Business 

T here is nothing to be particularly 
proud of in beating a prospectus fore¬ 
cast by an excessive amount. It suggests 
that the forecast on which investors bought 
(and sold) shares was abysmally wide of 
the mark. The results or Dixons Photo¬ 
graphic (brought to the market a year ago 
at a third of the present price by Seton 
Trust, which has a habit of introducing 
shares at provocatively low prices) show 
pre-tax profits at £288,000, an increase of 
79% over the prospectus forecast; and the 
proposed dividend is 35%, instead of the 
forecast 28%. The only new published 
factor in the company’s year was the 
acquisition of a loss-making chain of 
photographic shops with boardroom links 
with Dixons. In fact, the key to the com¬ 
pany’s growth—it had an impressive profits 
record before coming to the market—has 
been its vigorous methods of retailing 
photographic equipment, whether manu¬ 
factured for it under the name Prinz or 
sold direct. In particular, Dixons is rapidly 
expanding its own retail outlets : 15 shops 
in April, 1962, 30 last April and a target 
of 45 next April. 

The Dixons balance-sheet shows that 
business on hire purchase has risen from 
£292,000 to £705,000 (bad debts con¬ 
tinuing at less than •£% of total hire pur¬ 
chase sales) and that liquid assets of £4,000 
have been turned into an overdraft of 
£48,000, “ well below the facilities we 
enjoy.’ 1 Net tangible assets, however, 
though up substantially at £639,000 are still 
equivalent to only 5s. io]d. a share against 
the market price of 24s. Dividend yield 
is 3%, covered 3 times without allowing 
for dividend on the full deferred capital 
that becomes payable between 1966 and 
1968, or 2] times with it. With a number 
of other entrepreneurs joining in on 
Britain’s photographic craze, including Mr 
John Bloom, competition looks like intensi¬ 
fying. However, the chairman, Mr C. 
Kalms, is confident of Dixons 1 ability to 
increase its share of the market, though 
noticeably he omits a profits forecast for the 
year. In view of his last effort, perhaps it 
is just as well. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 

Not So Hot 

P rices of Royal Dutch and “ Shell ” 
Transport shares fell back on Thurs¬ 
day, on news of the results of the second 
quarter which brought a halt to the group’s 
rising trend in net income. This was vir¬ 
tually unchanged at £48.6 million, which 
goes against an increase of 4?% in the first 
quarter of 1963 and of 8% in the corre¬ 
sponding period of last year. The volume 
of sales of crude oil and oil products was 
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just under 3i% higher and helped by in¬ 
creases in die “higher vataed” products 
and by some improvement in the selling 
prices of gasoline in the United States total 
income from sales after exdse duties rose 
by 5i%. But the fact that the increase in 
sales was centred on products such as gaso¬ 
line was a major factor in a sharp increase 
in operating and selling expenses. There 
was also some backwash from the severe 
winter, for the group had to meet additional 
costs of restocking brought about by the 
exceptional sales of heating oils which were 
reflected in the results for the first quarter. 

As expected there was some increase 
from the recent low level of capital expen- 

SALES AND INCOME 

(£ million) 

1962 1963 

Quarter Quarter 


Sales .— 

(0 

(H> 

0) 

(H) 

Including duties.. 

721-9 

741 8 

778-4 

796 4 

Excluding duties . 

536 3 

525 8 

572 9 

553 4 

Gross income. 

95 7 

95-4 

102 0 

97 5 

Net income. 

47-9 

48 5 

50 2 

48 6 

Cross income /Safes.. 

18 0 

/«■/ 

I7‘8 

17 7 

Net income ISale s ... 

9 0 

9 2 

8 8 

8 8 


diture, but at the half year expenditure was 
still virtually unchanged at the low figure 
of £123,000. A “ small increase ” in total 
capital expenditure has been forecast for 
1963. But the expenditure of £80 million 
in the second quarter was more than cov¬ 
ered by the group’s cash flow and its hold¬ 
ings of cash and short term securities rose 
further to £550 million. The build-up of 
these holdings could be a favourable pointer 
to further dividend increases, but it remains 
duubtful whether the group will be able 
to keep a firm grip on capital spending, 
just as the latest results show it has been 
impossible for long to peg back the in¬ 
creases in current spending. For holders 
of “ Shell ” Transport the outcome for the 
first half of the year is an increase in net 
income per share from is. 8d. to is. 8Jd. a 
share and the prospect is of little significant 
change in earnings this year. Not surpris¬ 
ingly the shares fell back by is. to 42s. ioJd. 
to yield $}%. 


In Brief ... 

German Trusts 

The two German unit trusts introduced 
in this country by S. Japhet last Novem¬ 
ber have proved popular with British 
investors and this has been reflected 
in the upward trend in the price of the 
units, particularly Foudak which aims to 
distribute all its capital gams. Despite more 
difficult markets the latter 'wen® kept at 
around the level of the previous year but 
with fewer rights issues proceeds from the 
sale of rights dropped from DM0.78 to 
DMo.23%. Thua Foridak’s total distribu¬ 
tion for the year to end June fell from 
DM2.75 to DM2.20 per unit. There was 
also a fractional fall from DM3.00 to 
DM2.90 in the dividend of Adiropa whose 
portfolio covers 10 European countries. 
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Mr Ml E Oppenheimert Review 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Nclianga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited 
will be held in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
on August 29th. 

The following is from the review by Mr H. F. 
Oppenheimer, the chairman, which has been 
circulated to members with the annual report 
and accounts: 

The lower production and sales of copper 
for the year ended March 31, 1963, had an 
adverse effect on profits. 

The reduction in output was due to strikes by 
the Northern Rhodesia African Mincworkers* 
Trade Union, which resulted in the loss of 55 
days* production. Two strikes occurred at the 
mine—in May, 1962, and January, 1963—and 
production also ceased between November 29 
and December 5, 1962, when a further strike 
caused the smelter and refinery at Nkana to be 
shut down. Production of primary copper 
totalled 181,427 long tons compared with 
197,948 long tons in the previous year, and 
finished production amounted to 175,969 long 
tons as against 194,957 long tons in 1961-62. 

During 1962 world supplies of copper con¬ 
tinued to be in excess of demand, and the 
voluntary withholding of 10 per cent of planned 
output, by means of cuts in sales and/or pro¬ 
duction, was increased to 15 per cent with effect 
from July 1, 1962. After taking into account 
the lower output resulting from the strikes, the 
company's withholding was implemented by 
limiting sales of our copper to 171,879 long tons, 
compared with 183,14r long tons in the previous 
year. 

The reduction in sales proceeds was partly 
o/Tsct by an increase of £2.7 per ton in the 
average price realised, the net result being a 
reduction in sales revenue of £2.\m. There 
was also an increase in the average cost of copper 
sold of £13.1 per ton, resulting from the rise 
in unit costs because of lower output, the direct 
cost of the strikes—estimated at £0.47m—and 
from increases in wages and realisation charges. 
The total net profit for the year, after providing 
£6.66m for taxation, amounted to £10.85m, 
compared with £12.89m in 1961-62. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

Expenditure on fixed assets totalled £2. 39m, 
of which £1.51m was spent on completing the 
low grade oxide section of the leach plant. The 
total expenditure would normally have been 
covered by an appropriation from profits, 
but the amount appropriated in 1961-62 in¬ 
cluded a forward provision of J C0.39m against 
the capital programme for the year under re¬ 
view. In addition, the board considered that 
as the low grade oxide section came into opera¬ 
tion in December, 1962, the full benefits would 
only be derived in future years, and accordingly 
that part of the expenditure thereon should be 
covered by appropriations from future profits. 
It was therefore decided to appropriate £1.25m 
for capital expenditure during the year under 
review, leaving £'0.75m to be appropriated from 
future profits. 

The board has recommended a final net divi¬ 
dend of 5s. 6d. per £\ stock unit which, 


together with the interim dividend of Is. 6d. 
paid in February, 1963, will result in a total 
net dividend of 7s. per unit, the lame as in ,tho 
previous year. 

COPPER STOCKS 

The policy of withholding copper from the 
market has been maintained since October, 
1960. This has inevitably led to a build-up of 
the company’s stocks of copper and to a gradual 
reduction of its liquid assets, a process which 
was accelerated during the year under review 
by the increase in the withholding from 10 to 
15 per cent in mid-1962 and by purchases of 
copper in the interests of maintaining a reason¬ 
able and stable price level on the London Metal 
Exchange. Nevertheless, when the consump¬ 
tion of copper improves and we are in a posi¬ 
tion to liquidate the stocks we have built up 
from our production a substantial profit should 
be realised. Our policy is, however, always 
subject to review in the light of market con¬ 
ditions and other considerations. 

The benefits of the low-grade oxide section 
of the leach plant, which is operating very satis¬ 
factorily, are already apparent. The com¬ 
missioning of the plant in December, 1962, 
enabled oxide copper recovery in the concen¬ 
trator to be increased from 83.89 per cent for 
1961-62 to 86.45 per cent for year under review, 
with an average recovery for the last few months 
of more than 90 per cent. 

Further benefits will be obtained when the 
plant for roasting and leaching low-grade sul¬ 
phide concentrate is completed. The construc¬ 
tion of this plant, which is expected to come into 
operation during the current financial year, con¬ 
stitutes the second stage of the £3.7m extensions 
programme. 

The company’s ore reserves increased during 
the year by some 40 million to 232 million short 
tons as at March 31, 1963. This substantial 
addition is attributable mainly to the central 
section of the Upper (Nchanga) Orebody. This 
section has previously been excluded because 
of the difficulty of mining it from the heavily 
watered and structurally weak banded sandstone 
which constitutes its footwall. It will, however, 
be seen from the report of the consulting 
engineers that they arc now hopeful of 
extracting this ore safely and economically. 

MOVE OF HEAD OITICE TO I USAKA 

Since my last review there have been signifi¬ 
cant changes affecting Northern Rhodesia, in¬ 
cluding the formation of an African Coalition 
Government and the decision taken at the Vic¬ 
toria Falls Conference to dissolve the Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on December 
31, 1963. In these circumstances it has become 
increasingly apparent that the head office 
administration for the company and the other 
Northern Rhodesian mining companies ini the 
Anglo American Corporation group would be 
more advantageously conducted in the territory. 
We have accordingly decided to establish the 
head offices of the companies in Lusaka, the 
capital of Northern Rhodesia. The transfer of 
staff providing the management, secretarial, and 
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accounting selects Unit be compfletW by'thfc end 
of January, 1964. .. 

In relation to the thanking conditions It *is 
significant to record the new Government’s 
policy as expressed by Mr Reuben Kamanga, 
the Minister of Labour and Mines, at the open¬ 
ing of the low grade oxide leach plant in March. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY 

Mr Kamanga said that the plant extensions 
demonstrated die confidence of investors in the 
future of the territory, and added that it was 
not the intention to interfere with private, capital 
investment or to nationalise industry. “We are 
anxious,” he said, “to encourage increased in¬ 
vestment and increased development in the 
territory.” I welcome his statement as 'Indica¬ 
tive of Government's desive for fruitful co¬ 
operation with private enterprise for the con¬ 
tinued development of Northern Rhodesia. The 
company, for its part, will do everything in its 
power to ensure that such co-operation continues 
and is productive of the greatest possible benefits 
to the territory and its inhabitants. 

Mr Kamanga also referred to Government's 
policy of localisation and saidj “ We fully appre¬ 
ciate what has been done by the combined effort 
of the Africans and Europeans in Northern 
Rhodesia, and we are also aware that consider¬ 
able work has still to be done to develop this 
country for the benefit of all. Therefore, we 
hope that the European in Northern Rhodesia 
will find conditions under an African Govern¬ 
ment such that he will be able to stay here and 
to bring up his family here in comfort and 
security.” 

Many of our European employees and their 
families are Northern Rhodesians of long stand¬ 
ing whose continued services will be a vital 
factor in the future of the country. I have been 
most impressed with their ability to adjust to 
changing circumstances and I hope that events 
will in fact follow a course which allows them 
to continue to play their part. 

INQUIRY INTO DISTURBANCES 

Unfortunately, during the last eight months 
there have been a large number of unconstitu¬ 
tional strikes and serious disturbances through¬ 
out the copperbelt. I very much regret that a 
serious incident, which took the form of rioting 
between African factions in the north township 
at Nchanga, resulted in the death of nine Afri¬ 
cans, four of whom were mine employees, and 
in injuries to more than 100. The Northern 
Rhodesia Government has appointed a com¬ 
mission of inquiry under the chairmanship of 
Mr Justice Whelan, which includes two parlia¬ 
mentary secretaries from each of the parties in 
the Coalition Government, and this commission 
is at present hearing evidence. 

Difficulties are to be expected in times of 
rapid political change, but I sincerely hope that 
the Government will be able to maintain law 
and order, without which our industry cannot 
flourish and the country cannot progress. 

These events have not delayed our plans to 
provide further training and advancement 
opportunities for pur employees, „ 
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ITALIAN AIRLINES S.p.A. 

ROME CAPITAL Lit. 25,000,000,000 


The Ordin.iry and Extraordinary General Meetings of ALITALIA Share¬ 
holder were held on June 28, 1963 in Rome at the Company’s head¬ 
quarters, 92, Vialc Marcsciallo Pilsudski under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Nicold Carandini. 

The meeting unanimously decided: — 

—to Approve the balance sheet at December 31, 1962, which showed 
a profit of I.it. 1,055,606,805 

—to distribute a dividend of four per cent 

'—to set up a special share category known as B shares with cumu¬ 
lative dividend privileges in the distribution of reserves and capital 
refunds in the event of the Company's liquidation 

—to increase capital from Lir.25’,OOOm. to I<it.30,000pi. by the issue 
of 500,000 B Shares 

—to alter various articles in the Company's statutes. 

The Report by the Board stressed the considerable increase over 
1961 in the Company's traffic. In terms of passenger-kilometres, the 
increase of 41.2 per cent was very much higher than the increase in 
other world 1 airlines which averaged 12 per cent with the exception 
of the Soviet Union and China. 

As regards the fleet the Report stated thin in 1962, with the entry 
into service of three more DC-8 jets and four C.ir.ivellcs the change from 
traditional to jet propulsion was virtually completed The Company's 
fleet on December 31. l q 62 was made up as fallows: — 

9 DC-8s 
14 CaravelJes 
14 Viscounts 
3 DC-7C/I\s 

3 DC-6/6Bs 

4 DC-3s 

49 

By spring 1964, when final deliveries would have been completed, 
DC-8s would total 12 and Caravcllcs 16. The fleet would then trtko 
include 4 Macchi jets which hud 3 I 1 cady been acquired for flight 
personnel training. 

On a network of 151,143 kilometres, the above fleer enabled the 
Company's activities to be summarised as follows: — 

Increase 

% 

1961 1962 1962161 


Kilometres flown. 43.390,646 33.187,016 +22*6 

Flight houis .. , 100,605 107,083 | 6’4 

Passengers. 1.528,175 2.077,571 +360 

Passengers.pass ./km. 1,864,467,890 2,632.882,211 +41*2 

Seat/km. offered. 3.436.358,305 4,756.049.037 +38-4 

Mail carried ...... . kg. 4,311,568 4.412,950 + 2-4 

Mail earried. tonfltm. 7,10^,625 8,264,013 + 14-3 

Freight carried. k*. 18.160,615 24,661.910 +34 3 

Freight carried,. ton/km. 36,156,116 54,855.968 + 5 J 7 

Toul ton/km. carried..,..,,.. 211.066,343 300,080.198 + 42-2 

Total ton/km. offered on scheduled flight* 413,193*13 579.921,832 +40 * 

Total ton/km. offered Inc. charter «i|hts 417,769,703 562.425,668 +39*4, 

Passenger loed factor. % 54 3 55 4 + 2 0 


Overall .load, factor v , .. % 51-1 51 7 + 1*1 


After commenting on the items and respective increases wlvich 
arc clearly shown in the tabic, the Repurt continued with references to 
various operating services. 

In the intercontinental sector it stressed the extremely satisfactory 
results for North America both in absolute terms and in relation to 
other international carriers. Tins was where the most important services 
operated and where competition was keenest. In 1J62, connections with 
Chicago via Canada were increased to three a week while during the 
summer 21 flights a week were run to New York. 

Positive results were achieved on routes to Venezuela and South 
America (Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay). In March, 1962, the Buenos Aires 
route was extended to Santiago, Chile. 

Satisfactory progress was also made on .route* to Johannesburg (via 
Leopoldville and, via Salisbury—Nairobi) as well as to other African 
centres (Cairo, Tripoli, Benghazi, Tunis). 

Progress on the l-ai East (Tokyo) route and on the Australian'run 
Was not unsatisfacioiv in view of the Company's recent expansion in 
these directions. 

In the European sector operations increased though to a lesser degree 
than Intel continental unh a corresponding' and noteworthy increase in 
new traflie. 

The most consistent results were obtained on routes to Hi train,: but 
traffic to France w.TS also particularly active. Good results u'ere achieved 
on routes to Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. Less spectacular increases 
occurred in Relation to Germany, Austria and, Spain while the position 
on routes to.Portugal and Czechoslovakia was maintained. 

In April, 1962, the Tiranrt service was opened as an extension of the 
Kome-Bari service. Results so far have been up to forecast but not par¬ 
ticularly promising, 

Besides increases in frequency., in the year under review, the Vcfuce- 
Mifan Service was extended to Frankfurt and Naplcs-Milin .to London. 
The Genoa-Loudon service was recently inaugurated. 

On domestic lines the number of scats available was considei ably 
increased. 

The Company's efforts to match Services to passengers needs led 
to a better response in terms Of traffic than in the past, but even so the 
improvement in results was not enough to make them profitable. The 
shape of the network, short stages and the consequent undcr-cmploymem 
of aircraft, and higher operating costs, as well as the added burden of 
increased airport chaige 1 , offer no immediate hope of offsetting the draw 
backs which to a greater or lesser degree characterise domestic operations. 

Aware, however, of in duties to the 1 public and of the growing 
domestic transport • need, the airline prolonged the Rome-Thrirt sprvicc 
to Naples, opened a new service to Genoa last October, and included 
a Genoa .stop on the Milap-Cagliari service via Alghero. Recently more¬ 
over 2 direct Milon-Palcrmo service was Inaqgurated, • 

The freight sector, wf^ch is being consolidated, was affected by tariff 
relations wtyfch continually tend to depress freights and did not therefore 
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show positive results despite a perceptible improvement over the year 
before. Progress justified confidence in the future outlook, especially 
bearing in mind that allfreight air services are a comparatively recent 
feature of air transport and potentially capable of great development. 


Turning to problems which affected the Company in various secrors 
the Report remarked that the main effort in the technical sector in 1962 
was made in improving aircraft maintenance and overhaul systems, by 
introducing new technical and administrative processes with the help of 
electronic computers. Workshops were equipped with more modern 
machinery which allowed a greater volume of work to be handled with 
greater regularity. 

The operating sector was heavily engaged in ensuring the regularity 
and efficiency of services on the route network reaching 71 cities, of which 
55 are abroad. Landing facilities were opened up at Bangkok, Chicago, 
Darwin, Genoa, Hong Kong, Leopoldville, Santiago, Singapore, Sydney, 
Tirana and Tokyo. Cabin services to passengers were improved by the 
establishment of a catering department, in itself a considerable industrial 
and technical undertaking. 

Commercial facilities were improved, particularly in out lying centres, 
in order to afford the greatest possible penetration of all markets on the 
network. Airline representative offices, as well as nine new passenger and 
freight agencies, were set up (Athens, Beverly Hills, Johannesburg, Lagos, 
Leopoldville, London, San Francisco, Singapore, Tokyo). 

On the administrative side, as well as adapting the organisation to 
the Company’s growing need9, a plan was worked out for automation of 
bookings and programming the new electronic centre, due to operate in 
1966. 

Personnel on December 31, 1962 numbered 7,288, an increase of 879 
during the year of whom 312 were abroad. The Report expressed the 
Company’s great appreciation of personnel of all grades. 

Training activity was stepped up in all sectors of the Company. 
Numerous courses, many of them specially for foreign airline personnel 
and amounting to a high total of hours, were held at the Company’s 
Navigating Personnel Training Centre. The Centre was entrusted by the 
Italian Air-Defence Ministry with organising and carrying out a civil 
pilots training course, after a nation-wide competition. 

The Centre is also running a student pilots course for which scholar¬ 
ships are awarded. Training aircraft include Macchi jets. 


As for companies in which ALITALIA has shareholdings, the 
Report recalled that S.A M., still at the development 9tage, had spent 
it* second year putting the finishing touches to its organisation and 
devoting every effort to entering the difficult market of non-schcdulcd 
services for passengers and freight. Operations increased considerably 
during the year. 


ELIVIE continued laying the foundations for future development. 
SO.GO.ME. completed its organisation and was able to meet all 
ALITALIA’S catering needs in the second half of 1962. 


Traffic revenue increased greatly in 1962, as in previous year*, as 


the following table 

shows: 

— 






Gross traffic returns 







* 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

In Lit. .. 

8.134 

12.986 

26.138 

35.033 

44,431 

59,275 

80,877 

Percentage increase 

29 6 

59 6 

101-2 

34-0 

26-9 

33-2 

36 4 


Of the income, 67.3 per cent was in foreign currency, mainly dollars 
and sterling, and the remaining 32.7 per cent in Italian money. The 1962 
profit and loss account was summarised as follows: — 


Traffic returni. Lit. 80.877.386.860 

Miscellaneous returns. „ 2.445.362,460 

Total returns. Lit 83.322.749,320 

Management and general expenses. „ 72.889,881,534 

Balance. Lit. 10.432,867,786 

Depreciation. „ 9,377,260.981 

Profit. Lit. 1,055.606,805 


The balance sheet showed a net increase in fixed assets after 
depreciation of Lit. 16,800m., the total rising from Lit. 101,300m. in 
1961 to Lit. 118,200m. at December 31, 1962. Huge investments are 
still needed to complete the programme of further installations and 
equipment and fleet expansion. The programme of investment needs 
takes account of the increase in capital from LiL 25,000m. to 
Lit. 30,000m. which, as mentioned earlier, the meeting adopted. 


As regards the future, the Report pointed out that while on the 
one hand, the movement of goods and people by air would play an 
increasing share in world traffic, on the other hand, competition between 
air carriers for this traffic would become keener and increasingly harder. 
Commercial aviation was faced with a number of problems; among them 
the tendency of almost all governments to intervene in air transport 
problems in an ever increasing measure; the influence of the Common 
Market on continental traffic now that Europe was increasingly being 
transformed into one large single market; and finally the trend towards 
a general, even if gradual, lowering of all air transport tariffs and the 
consequent necessity to raise load factors. 

These problems urgently confront airlines with the need for a new 
look at operating realities and for timely adjustments to their policies 
to take account of the role of individual countries in relation to their 
potentialities. 
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ASSOCIATED TELE VISION, LIMITED 

CRITICISM or television bill 
SIR ROBERT RENWlCK'S STATEMENT 


The eighth anmi.il general meeting of 
Associated Television Limited will be held on 
August 26, 1963, in London. 

The following au cmimlis from the circulated 
statement bv die di.iirm.ui. Sir Robert Renwick, 
Bt, KBE : 

Your Directors decided that it was in the 
interest ol the Company to change its year-end 
date from April 30th to March 31st and the 
Accounts now before you are, therefore, for a 
period of eleven months to March 31, 1963. 

The profit of the Group before taxation is 
£3,405,714 for the eleven months as compared 
with £5,038,204 for the previous twelve months. 
Hi is profit Is after charging all expenses, includ¬ 
ing depreciation. Taxation based on the profit 
lor the period amounts to £1,556,005 ami, alter 
making allowance lor this and lor the interests 
of outside shareholders, there is left a piolii of 
£'1,860,135 attributable to ATV. 

L)1 VI 1)1 \D HU OA1Ml Nl> \ DON 

An interim dividend of 20 per cent has 
already been paid and your Directors now 
recommend a final dividend ol 21.25 per cent, 
making a total of 41.25 per cent for the eleven 
months. This is equivalent to 45 per cent foi 
the full year as against 60 per cent paid in 
icspect of the year to April 30, 1962 

In deciding to change tile yeiu-cnd date from 
April 30th to March 31st, your Board iccogmsed 
that this would inevitably mean the exclusion 
of the profit deriving from one of the more 
remunerative months in the calendar. Had 
the trading results for April been included, the 
profit figures would have been substantial!\ 
higher. 

A decline in profits would nevertheless have 
been revealed. This decline is due to a variety 
of causes. In* the first place, there has been a 
drop in revenue from advertising of approxi¬ 
mately 5 per cent. Secondly, certain of the 
.subsidiary companies have, as was anticipated, 
made losses in the early stages of their develop¬ 
ment. Thirdly, the Company was feeling the 
full effects of the new agreements with Equity' 
and the Musicians’ Union and, to a lesser 
extent, of a new agreement with the Variety 
Artistes’ Federation. Some indication of the 
increases which the Company had to meet in 
programme expenditure may be gauged by citing 
a few examples. The settlement with Equity 
on which work was resumed on April 6 , 1962, 
provided a new minimum fee for an actor on 
a networked programme of 36 guineas : the 
old fee was 10 guineas. The settlement with 
the Variety Artistes’ Federation reached on 
November 17, 196 L provided for u new mini¬ 
mum fee of £30 for a networked programme 
as against 10 guineas ; the settlement with the 
Musicians' Union reached on April 10, 1962, 
gave a minimum fee of £18 for a networked 
programme as against £6 under the previous 
arrangement. 

THREAT Or TELEVISION BILL 

Historically, the year 1962/1963 will be 
remembered by your Board as one of many 
and major preoccupations, chiefly concerned 


with the future of Independent Television in 
general and with the future of this Company 
in particular. 

It is to the credit of the Government that 
the main recommendations of the Pilkington 
Report Mere rejected. Nevertheless, when, on 
December 20, 1962, the Postmaster General 
presented his Television Bill it was immediately 
apparent that the atmosphere of Pilkington was 
still pervasive. For, although it was recom¬ 
mended that die Programme Companies should 
continue as full operators of the television ser¬ 
vice in their various areas, it was laid down in 
the Bill that die Authority should be able to 
specify not only which programmes should be 
networked, but at what price the originator 
should be required to supply them. 

riNANUAI PROVISIONS 

Nor was this all. The financial provisions in 
the Hill included a clause empowering the Post¬ 
master General to impose additional charges 
on the Programme Companies by way of a tax 
on profits deriving not only from the operation 
of a television licence but fiom the operation of 
any subsidiary company or companies. 

ft was because your Boaid felt that such a 
discriminatory tax was most improper that we 
took action. First, I wrote to shareholders warn¬ 
ing them of the giavity of the situation; then, 
on behalf of your Board l issued a number of 
statements to the Press ; finally, I sought, and 
obtained, an imetview with the Postmaster 
General and corresponded with hun. Through¬ 
out I made it my business to see that members 
on both sides of Parliament weic informed of 
the tiue facts of the situation. 

I mention these matters because in certain 
quarters much play has been made of a Tele¬ 
vision Lobby and the activities of a so-called 
Television “pressure group". Those who have 
been most vociferous in expressing their dis¬ 
approval have completely ignored the fact that 
vyiihin Independent' Television there are nearly 
as jcnatiy points of view as there arc Companies, 
and that it was only in respect of eeTtain limited 
objectives that there was any measure of agree-* 
ment at all. This stale of affairs seems to me 
healthy, democratic and m the true spirit of 
free emcrpi ise. 


AN II L-CONC LIVI D ILVY 

Not that our efforts weie entirely success¬ 
ful. Quite the contrary, in fact. For on April 
25, 1963, the Postmaster General suddenly 
withdrew his proposed omnibus tax on profits 
and substituted for it an arbitrary-—and I think 
thoroughly ill-conceived—levy on turnover. In 
my view the levy is entirely mis-applied. The 
purpose of a turnover tax, as it is usqally called, 
is to extract money for the Exchequer at the 
various stages where profit has accrued in a 
developing economic process—say between the 
suppliers of raw materials, the manufacturers, 
the wholesalers and the retailers. To attempt 
to apply it to an industry such as Independent 
Television which has only one operation—the 
earning of money from advertisements to 
enable it tp put out a free service to the public 


—i» clearly a distortion Of this taxation principle. 

In order to substantiate our case financial 
statements were made freely available to the 
Postmaster General and to his colleagues. These 
statements eleaily indicated one thing, viz., that 
a levy on turnover would affect some Companies 
far worse than others—your own Company, 1 
regret to say, worst of all. 

Why ? For the simple and inescapable reason 
that ATV with its dual and divided seven-day 
operation in London and the Midlands has two 
lots of overheads, two lots of studios, two lots 
of offices, two lots of programme costs and 
so forth. Tlte revenue—now to be subject to 
the levy—earned from tills dual operation is 
no larger, and may indeed smaller, than the 
revenue earned by a Company operating a five- 
day Service in one area only with one lot of 
overheads, one lot of studios, one lot of offices, 
one lot of programme costs and so forth. 

The Postmaster General has now said that 
he will look to the Authority to iron out these 
inequalities by imposing a system of differential 
rentals as between the various Companies. It 
may well prove to be tile case, however, that 
the inequalities are so great that it is only by 
some measure of re-allocation of days or afeas 
that the Authority will be able to seek to redress 
the bal.mec. 

COMPETE! ION AC HIEVED 

N\w iilicL-ss, if your Board has failed in some 
ol its efforts, there is cause for congratulation 
on one matter of major importance. On June 
27th the Postmaster General announced in the 
House that by 196 6 , when There should be not 
fewer than 1 \ million television sets in London 
capable of receiving a new 625-line service in 
UHF, he would authorise a second Independent 
Channel in the main areas. That is good news 
indeed and does much to remove the sourness 
of a singularly long and frustrating series of 
negotiations. Your own Board has always felt 
that the advertisers, on whom the revenue to 
support Independent Television depends, should 
enjoy the freedom of buying in a competitive 
rather dun a monopolistic market. 

As the pioneer Company in advocating com¬ 
petition, ATV looks to play its full part ovci 
the years in the expanding field of Independent 
Television. 

In the meantime, and for the immediate 
future, we have concentrated ourj efforts on 
making the most effective contribution that can 
be made in both the areas in which, under the 
terms of the licence, we are required to provide 
programmes. The success of London program¬ 
ming at the week-ends will be familiar to all the 
viewers who live within range of the CToydon 
transmitter. 

4 , 000,000 AUDIENCE IN THE MIDLANDS 

Not that we regard our Midland audience as 
in any way less imf&rtant. For those who do 
not live within the area served by the Lichfield 
transmitter I should report that for the first 
time our audiences have topped the four million 
mark. Many notable figures from all political 
parties and from all walks of life have appeared 
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in programme#. The$c have included die Prime 
Minister, both when tie addrefegd 
ham Chamber of Commerce early this year and 
also when he made his important announcement 
on leadership only last month at Wolver¬ 
hampton. In such regional programmes #9. 
“ Midland Montage ”, “ Midland Profile ” and 
“ Look Around ”, Mr Iain Maeleod and Mr 
Ernest Marples have appeared ; and Miss Jenny 
Lee and Mr Roy Jenkins have spoken for 
Labour. 

ATV is particularly proud of being the first 
Company to introduce a regular mid-day pro¬ 
gramme, and Node Gordon's “Lunch Box”, 
now in its seventh year, is already running into 
its 1,600th edition. Scarcely less important is 
the children's programme conducted by Jean 
Morton, “The Tingha and Tucker Club”, 
which now has an estimated membership of half 
a million children and is firmly established as 
the most popular children’s programme in 
Midland television. 


YOUR COMPANY’S MULTIPLE INTERESTS 

From the earliest days of the Company your 
Board decided on a policy of diversification. 
In the result our production subsidiary. 
Incorporated Television Company Limited, has 
traded widely throughout the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere. ITC Ltd. deals with 42 countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, 21 of them in Europe, nine 
in the Middle East and North Africa, seven 
in Australasia and the Far East, and five 
Commonwealth .countries in Africa. ITC Ltd. 
also deals with the three of the Islands in the 
British Caribbean which operate a television 
service. 

During the twelve months ended March 31, 
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1963,- 5,600 hgufB were sold -in $es$r 

terrltbrk* ijjproximafel* 4jo#fa<nift befog MH 
of film series, the balance telerecordings and 
documentary, type prograipmes. : V 

Sales in these areas,in this period amounted 
to £336,810“ and this is a steadily expanding 
market 

tn the USA, Independent Television 
Corporation has again shown progress in distri¬ 
buting our productions in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Though trading conditions have been 
difficult within the USA this Company since 
its inception has brought not less than $12 
million info this country. 

Australia ha9 emerged from its recession to 
which I referred last year and the results from 
oyr group investments in Australia hove once 
again produced better figures. Our investment 
in Canada is also making satisfactory progress. 

The build-up of our background music 
service, Muzak, is continuing slowly but 
steadily. 

In the last eighteen months we have taken 
the first steps to set up and operate a chain of 
tenpin bowling centres. Our wholly owned 
subsidiary, Ambassador Bowling Limited, now 
has two centres in operation and a further three 
or four will be in operation in the course of 
the next twelve momhs. 

Pye Records Limited, in which your Company 
has S 50 per cent holding, continues to make 
excellent progress and with the advent of its 
up-to-date recording studios will, I am confident, 
continue to expand. ‘ 

As to our large investment in British Relay 
Wireless and Television, as shareholders will 
appreciate from the figures recently produced 
by that Company, is progressing well. 
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BANQUE NATIONALE 
POUR LE COMMERCE 
ET L’INDUSTRIE 

Registered Office: 

2/16 Boulevard dies ItaHenp-—Parig 

t,3$o branches, agencies and offices 
in France, overseas territories In the 
frolic area and abroad , 

The accounts for the fyaaacial year 
1962, which were approved fiy me Ranks' 
Control Commission at its, sef&ipn. of 
June 12, 1963, show, after allowing' % 
current expenses, depreciation, pontfo- 
gency reserves and other charges, a 
net profit of F, 5,432,734 as against 
F. 5,445,^69 for the previous financial 
year, 

The dividend for each preference share 
was fixed at F, 1.125 an amount 
identical to last year's. The sum paid 
on July 1st next, after deduction of^tax, 
amounts to F. 0.99 net 

Included hi liabilities, moreover,' them 
is a revaluation reserve mounting to 
F. 46,480,000, of which, with the approval 
of the Banks' Control Commission, F. 40 
millions have been incorporated to the 
capital, thus raised from F. 80 millions to 
F. 120 millions, the balance being trans¬ 
ferred to reserves the amount of which 
is therefore increased up to F. 20 millions. 


ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE INVESTMENT GESELLSCHAFT MBH 

For the Information of Holders of Bearer Certificates 

SUMMARY OE ANNUAL REPORT AS AT 30th JUNE, 1963 


FQNDAK 


ADIROPA 


(Unit "I rust for Investment in German Securities) 

Dm mu the your utufer review I ONDAK showed a satisfactory development In the 
year ended 30th June, 106.1, income liom dividends and interest grew by 2.75 per cent to 
DM1.12 pci Unit, while in '.pile of the difficult market conditions realized capital gains 
ol DM0.05 per Unit have been maintained ut about last year's level. 

On the other bund, the untavourable market conditions discouraged German 
concerns from issuing rights capital and therefore proceeds from the sales of rights which 
m the 1961/62 period provided DM0.78 per Uuit dropped to DM0 23 per Unit. 

Net Assets No. of Units Net Assets 
(DM mn.) outstanding per Unit 


Although m the year under review investment climate in most European countries 
was untavourable the net asset* per unit of ADIROPA show a growth of nearly 2 per 
cent compurcd with the previous year. 

In the year ended on the 30th June 146* total net assets grew by 21.3 1 per cent to 
DM22 2mn . while the number of Units outstanding increased by 19 per cent to 389,778. 

Net Assets Number Net Assets Dividend 
Year (DM mn.) ol Units per Unit (DM) Distribution 


30th June. 1062. 
30tli June 1063. 


1H.3 


'27.177 

'80.778 


55.9 

56.9 


DM3.00 

DM2.90 


30th June. 1062 
)0th June. 1063 


198.2 

216.2 


5.263.540 
5 394,416 


DM'7 63 
DM40 01 


INVESTMENT POLICY 

The deusion ol HON DAK'S Management in the first half of the 1062/61 financial 
vear to lake advantage ol the low pi ices then pi evading on the German market to increase 
the Trust’s investments has prosed right The not niseis value ol the Fund grew b> over 
o per com to DM216.2m. and the numbi'i ol units outstanding iosc by 2.5 ptfi cent to 
5,394.416 Units. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OH HIE PORTFOLIO AT 30tb JUNE, 1963 

Per cent 

. 7.25 

. 9.33 

. 7.31 

. 4.04 

. 1.99 

. 5.71 

PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMEM I OR THE YEAR ENDED JOth JUNE. 1963 


Austriu.. 

Belgium . 

France. 

W Germany 


Great Britain. 

Italy. 

Netherlands.. 

Spain. 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland.. 


INCOME AND I.XPENDI TURT AC COUNI 

TOR YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE. 1963 

INCOME 

Total 

Per Unit 

INCOME 

1. Interest uneJ Dividends. 

11. Realized on Sales ol Rights. 

111. Realized on Capital Gains. 

Total 

DM 6.060,560.8 3 
DM1.224 868 0) 
DM5.100.210 60 

Per Unit 

DMI 12 

DM0 2) 

DM0 95 

1. Interest and Dividends . 

II. Sales ol Rights. 

III. Realized Capital Gams. 

DM 524,215.43 
DM 39,998.47 
DM (>09,957.14 

DM1.35 
DM0.10 
DM1.56 


DM12,385.639 46 

DM2.30 


DM1,174,171.04 

DM3.01 

LXPI NDlTLRl* 

Administrative and othet i xpenses 

DM517,924.26 

OM0.I0 

EXPENDITURE 

Administrative and othor 1 xpenses 

DM 43,785.84 

DM0.1J 


DM11,867,715.20 

DM2.20 


DM? 130,385.20 

DM2.90 

DISTRIBUTION 


PAYMENT OF 

COUPON NO. 4 



Upon pieseutiinon of ( oupon No 16 to S. Japhet A Co. Limited the distribution of 
DM2 20 dm- as from 1st August. |9(>3. will be paid less United Kmgdqm income tax. 

Note Pending a decision by the Inland Revenue United Kingdom income tax will 
only he deducted b> the paving agents (torn item (i) m the income account. 

Distributors in the United Kingdom : S. Japhet A Co. 

MnnHgcment: Allgememe Deutsche 


Upon presentation of Coupon No. 4 to S. Japhet A Co. Limited the distribution of 
DM2,90 per Unit due on the 1st August. 196). will be. paid less United Kingdom tax. 
Note: Pending,a decision by the Inlund Revenue United Kingdom income tax will 
only be deducted by the paying agents from ftem <i) in the income account. 
VJmifed. .30, St. Swithin's lame, London. E.C.4. ' 

Investment GcselUchalt MBH 
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SCOTTISH & NEWCASTLE BREWERIES LIMITED 

PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION AND REORGANISATION 
CONTINUING HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 
MR W. McEWAN YOUNGER ON FUTURE POLICY AND PROSPECTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Scottish & 
Newcastle Breweries Limited will be held in 
Edinburgh on August 29th 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr W. McEwan Younger, DSO, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended April 30, 1963. 

Group Profit before Tax, after dunging 
£1,245,414 for depreciation—against £1,001,232, 
showed a decrease of £88,724 to £5,766,54?. 
Group Profit after Tax increased by £157,276 
to £3,129,342. These figures do not, however, 
give a true comparison between the results for 
the two years. As is pointed Out in Note 2 
on the Accounts, and following on discussions 
with the Joint Auditors, the basis of dealing 
with expenditure on new casks in the Accounts 
of the Principal Company has been changed 
during the year. Had the present basis been 
used last year. Group Profit before Tax would, 
this year, have shown a decrease of £316,871, 
and Group Profit after Tax a decrease pf 
£70,871, Ihave felt it necessary to emphasise 
this point, so as to avoid any .possibility of the 
results for the year being regarded other than 
on the basis of figures which are strictly com¬ 
parable. 1 shall comment on these results at 
a later stage of cuy remarks. 

THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

In one sense the year under review hai been 
a period of consolidation, and in some measure 
of reorganisation, following on the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the .past three or Tour years, The only 
new acquisition, in the strict sense, was die 
County Hotel & Wine Company, Carlisle, the 
whole Share Capital of which was purchased 
for cash in October, 1962. What I might per* 
haps describe as normal expansion, involving 
inevitably heavy capital expenditure has, hpw- 
ever, continued eft g C0fts*d«ral?ie leak, is the 
Balance Sheep ihOWs, W« Jkave continued to 
spend substantial stuns- On the acquisition Of 
further Licensed Properties, and on building 
new and modernising existing Licensed Pro¬ 
perties, including Hotels. During the year 
under review we have opened 14 new public 
houses, and a further 14 are in course of con¬ 
struction. Here I might perhaps mention 
specifically our new Angus Hotel in Dundee, 
due to be opened before the end of this year, 
our participation in the proposed Holiday 
Centre at Coylumbridge, Inverness-shire, and 
our proposed new residential hotel at Gosforth 
Park, Newcastle. Capital expenditure on build¬ 
ings and plant has also been heavy. The exten¬ 
sion to our Head Oflice at Holyrood Road was 
completed in March, and the rebuilding of our 
offices in Newcastle to which I referred last year, 
will begin in 1964. The Isle of Jura Distillery, 
in which we have a majority shareholding, was 
opened last June by Lord Polwarth, Chairman 
of the Scottish Council (Development and In¬ 
dustry), and in the same month our new Bottling 
Hall and Store at Ballymacarrctt, Belfast, was 
also formally opened. The large new Blending 
and Bottling Store in Leith for our Wine 
and Spirit Subsidiary, Mackinlay McPherson 
Limited, is bow partially in operation and will 
be in full operation this Autumn. As I men¬ 
tioned last year, the very substantial and con¬ 
tinuing increase in our sales of Whisky, both 


at Home and Overseas, made the provision of 
these new and greatly increased blending and 
bottling facilities essential. The marked, even 
perhaps sensational, success of our Clear-Flo 
Container (or Keg) Beers made imperative the 
provision of greatly enlarged facilities for hand¬ 
ling this trade, and this extension, at our Bottling 
Store at Holyrood Road, Edinburgh, will be 
completed in the course of this year. These 
are, of course, only the principal'items in a wide 
programme. 

SALES 

Turning to sales. Shareholders will be aware 
of the fact dial circumstances beyond our con¬ 
trol have made our task much more difficult. 
Some of these, for example the really deplor¬ 
able weather conditions of the past Winter 
following on a very poor Summer, could not 
be foreseen. Again, economic conditions have 
been unfavourable. By far the greater propor¬ 
tion of our trade is in Scotland and North-East 
England, and the economic difficulties iij these 
areas, resulting in a marked fall in spending 
power, are too well known to require comment 
from me. In these circumstances, it will per¬ 
haps be considered not unsatisfactory that beer 
sales for the year showed a reasonable over-all 
increase. What is unsatisfactory h that in Scot¬ 
land in particular, the increase was entirely in 
Draught and Container Beer sales. Sales of 
Bottled Beers, which, of course, show a higher 
margin of profit, remained static. It must also 
be remembered that, in these areas, mainly 
because of economic circumstances, price in¬ 
creases, however Justifiable, must inevitably be 
harder to obtain and in consequence beer 
prices generally are, in these areas, lower than 
those prevailing in the more prosperous Mid¬ 
lands and South of England. Both in Scotland 
Ofktin North-East England a fall in Spirit sales 
adversely affected profit margins in Our own 
Managed Licensed Premises. On tbe other 
hand, total Home sales of Wines and Spirits 
continued to record a most satisfactory increase 
and the same was true, to an even greater extent, 
of Export Whisky sales, particularly, though by 
no means solely, in the USA. This pattern of 
sales is continuing during the current year. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

I now turn to the Accounts. I have already 
referred to the profit for the year and to the 
true basis on which the comparison between 
this year’s figures and those for the preceding 
year should be made. The consolidated 
Balance Sheet shows that Fixed Assets increased 
by £5,013,907. Of this increase Breweries and 
Sundry Properties accounted for £1,349,662, 
Licensed and Other Properties, Fittings and 
Furnishings for £2,265,558, and Plant fox 
£1,365,236. I referred to these increases earlier 
in my remarks. Stocks show an increase of 
£1,899,719. Of this increase stocks of Bulk 
Whisky account for approximately £575,000, 
new casks and containers, brought in for the 
first time, for approximately £489,000, and new 
container equipment for approximately £137,000. 
In spite of the fact that about £7 million was 
raised last year by way of a Rights Issue of 
Ordinary Stock, Bank Overdrafts at £4,719,959 
show a fall of little more than £600,000, re¬ 


flecting the very high level of capital expenditure 
which has continued during the year. I shall 
refer to tiiis subject again later. 

On a true basis of comparison the decrease 
in Group Profit before Tax represents a fall of 
approximately 5 per cent. Naturally, after so 
many years of rising profits and increased earn¬ 
ings on Ordinary Stock, we must regard this 
result, though in my view by no means unsatis¬ 
factory in the circumstances, as something of a 
disappointment, or perhaps more rightly of a 
challenge. I have already mentioned some of 
the reasons. In addition, costs and’Charges of 
all kinds continue to rise. It will be seen that 
the charge for depreciation rose by £244,182. 
Our greatly improved Staff Pension Scheme, 
now non-contribuiary, involved .a charge against 
profits which was nearly doubled. Further, it 
mpst be remembered that, in order to provide 
for steeply increasing sales of Whisky at Home 
and Abroad, there must be very substantial ex¬ 
penditure on fillings and casks on which no 
returp will be obtained for many years, while 
breaking into Export markets, in some of which 
our Brands are not yet established, involves large 
promotion expenditure. 

There is also another point to which, I think. 
I should make some reference* It is now gener¬ 
ally appreciated that the benefits to be gathered 
from mergers of one kind and another in our 
industry take longer to realise than was previ¬ 
ously thought, and perhaps than we anticipated. 
Again, if amalgamations and expansion proceed 
at too rapid a rate it must almost inevitably 
strain managerial resources to the full, with 
consequences which may be harmful, even if 
they are, or should be, purely temporary. I do 
not believe that we had, in this, any real choice. 
To have moved more slowly would have been 
to miss opportunities which would never recur, 
but Otftainiy, without very compelling reasons, 
we would not have chosen to undertake so am¬ 
bitious a programme of amalgamations and 
acquisitions—with all that they involved in the 
way of integration and reorganisation—at a time 
when what I might perhaps call normal expan¬ 
sion was proceeding at a rapid rate. This has 
undoubtedly involved difficulties and adjust¬ 
ments which it will take time to resolve, and 
has thrown a particularly heavy burden on the 
Senior Executive Directors. It is no easy task 
to build up an organisation within the Group 
which will operate efficiently and effectively on 
a scale far larger than that of its component 
Companies, each of which, until quite recently, 
had its own separate organisation. 

Before I turn to future prospects and to 
future policy, I have one further comment to 
make on the Accounts. As forecast at the time 
of the Rights Issue, the Board is recommending 
a maintained total distribution for the year of 
10 per cent on the Ordinary Capital as in¬ 
creased by the Rights Issue. This dividend will 
be covered 1.88 times, which compares not un¬ 
favourably with that of other leading Companies 
in our industry. « 

THE OUTLOOK 

Future prospects are, of course not easy to 
assess, particularly so long as the economic out¬ 
look in Scotland and North-East England ie- 
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mains clouded. There are, however, some signs 

of course, expect sensational results, though 
some improvement ca h I think be anticipated, 
but real substantial permanent recovery must 
inevitably depend oa the ability of industry in 
these areas to adjust itself to the changing 
circumstances of a changing, a rapidly changing, 
World, The rate of growth in any industrial 
society is governed almost entirely by, the 
speed with which that society adapts itself to 
changing circumstances. Prosperity, lasting 
prosperity, can never be built on protecting and 
subsidising failure. I would feel very much 
happier about the economic future of Scotland 
in particular if I saw a much more general 


appreciation of that surely quite evident truth, 
and I regard it as unfortunate that, in Scotland 
today, so much emphasis is placed on the neces¬ 
sity of attracting to Scotland, by ote means or 
another, what must inevitably be Subsidiary 
Companies or Branches of English or Over¬ 
seas Companies, desirable though this Un¬ 
doubtedly is, and so little on the far greater 
necessity of expanding existing and developing 
new Scottish industries. It is, after all, hardly 
to Scotland's credit that in our own industry 
we, apart from k few very small Brewery Com¬ 
panies, are alone in being a Scottish Company 
and not subsidiary to an English parent. 


I would not, however, like to give the im¬ 
pression that in my view our prospects of in¬ 
creased profits and of increased earnings on 
Ordinary Capital' depend entirely pn increased 
prosperity in the areas where the great bulk of 
our trade at present lies. Of course this must 
be an important factor, but it should not Jx: 
the sole factor, and it is the business of manage¬ 
ment to ensure* so far as is possible, that it is, 
in fact, not the sole factor. This can be achieved 
by a number of means; by increased efficiency, 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 

IXTINSION or ACTIVITIES CONTINUES 

The thii ty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited was held 
on August 1 st in London, Sir Charles Taylor, 
TD, DL, MP (the chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

On August 24, 1962, your company purchased 
the Dudley Hotel, Hove. The Dudley has a 
first-class reputation and a modernisation pro¬ 
gramme is now under way. 

The Group trading profit was about the same 
as last year and even shows a slight increase. 

The Polygon Hotel at Southampton showed 
a decrease in earnings, but this was mainly due 
to the unusual weather. 

I have every confidence rhai the newly 
designed ballroom at the Polygon wifi be, when 
it is finished, the largest and mqsr attractive 
room of iw kind in any hotel oh the South 
Coast. 

In past years I have told you that it is the 
policy of Grosvenor House to extend its activi¬ 
ties. At the moment we operate only in London 
and the South of England, but we are creating a 
new hotel in the centre of Sheffield which will 
have first-class facilities for banqueting and for 
the guests who stay there. The hotel will be 
opened in 1965 according to the timetable. 
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In our- Industry the larger Groups have, 
generally, sought to expand by amalgamation 
and by making oilers for smaller Companies on 
the basis of an exchange of Ordinary Shares. 
I have already made it clear on more than one 
occasion, that we take a different view. We. 
consider that today too high a value is placed 
on the equity of the remaining smaller Brewery 
Companies and that for some recent acquisitions 
by other large Groups too high a price has 
been paid. We feel that the interests of our 
Shareholders will, in the long run, be better 
served by concentrating our efforts on the expan¬ 
sion of our own business and the improvement 
of our own organisation, so that it will be better 
fitted to take advantage of such opportunities for 
profitable investment and expansion as may b<r 
open to us, and, in that connection we feel that 
the development of our Wine and Spirit trade, 
at Home and more particularly perhaps in Ex¬ 
port markets, which is achieving a very promis¬ 
ing measure of success, is likely to yield results 
Which will be quite substantial, though not, in 
the nature of things, immediately realised. 

I believe that the policies which we are pur¬ 
suing are basically sound. We appreciate that 
we haVe followed, and arc continuing ro follow, 
a policy of very large-scale capital investment, 
beyond what cpuld be financed from our own 
cash flow, and that Shareholders will expect that 
this investment should show results by way of 
increased earnings on Ordinary Capital, I be¬ 
lieve that, in all normal circumstances, it will 
do so. 

Lastly, once again I would like-to record the 
Board’s appreciation of the work of our Staff 
throughout the Country, in circumstances which 
have been by no means easy. 

We are also negotiating for other hotels in 
other provincial cities. 

Wc have confidence in our future and are able 
to recommend a final dividend of Is. per 5s. 
stock unit on the Ordinary Stock making a total- 
for the year of Is. 4ld. 
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pleased to welcome the new American Hotel 
jn Park Lane and w^ work in friendly co-opera¬ 
tion with them. Of course it fs possible that 
they will lake away a small pj&poriiott of our 
business, at any rate for the time being, but I 
nm satisfied that we can compete' with them 
because of the excellent service which our staff 
provide and I am also satisfied that the new hotel 
will bring to Park Lane a great deal more 
business. 

I must however sound a warning note for the 
immediate future. If a little of the cream is 
skimmed off our turnover as a result of the new 
hotels and if costs including wages, rates, the 
prices of the many materials that we use con¬ 
tinue to rise, then the outlook for the profits of 
Grosvenor House is bound to be less rosy than 
for the year under review. 

I am sorry the Common Market negotiations 
were not more fruitful. We are not in it, but we 
still send our representatives from Grosvenor 
House to Europe and to America with the object 
of increasing business and promoting more travel 
to Britain and to London in particular. I think 
you will agree that our results show that this 
policy has been and continues to be worthwhile. 

The report was adopted. 





EI^OpT^TO^Jf^AT ADVEpIfE 
^WpINCjC^NpiTH^NS 


The sixty-foiirtfi;.Annual■ General*■ Meeting 
of Edgar Allen & Qq. / , Limited was held on 
August 1st at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higgin¬ 
botham, FCA, FSS (Chaintian), pretiding. 

The following are cxrracfs from his circulated 
Statement on the Atooiints for the period from 
April l,,X962 9 .ao f Mw?h30f 1963? : 

Last year I said that, under reasonable con¬ 
ditions, the prospects of the Group were good. 
Unfortunately, and tram disAppbi&tibgly, trading 
conditions during, the year 1962/63 wcje more 
adverse than in the two preceding ytafs. Their 
effect on the steql Industry, and on a ;great part 
of the engineering industries, has been extreme^ 
severe, as evidenced by fluctuation ahd redaction 
pf demimd, by narro'win^ (and even elimination) 
of profit margins, and* by massive under¬ 
employment of productive capacity. L 

As a result of these conditions the Group 
Sales Turnover fell by 20,6 per cpii overgU^roity 
its 1961/62 level, but th^ Group Trading Profit 
of rhar year (£332,166) becomes a ; Ldks of 
£97,118 in 1962/63 ; rhk'represents a ehbhgb 
over from profitability to loss of the order of 
10 per cent of the Group turnover value, of the 
year, Ihe ratio being almost Identical ift respect 
to the Parent Company itself and to the Sub¬ 
sidiaries as a'AvhoIe. r 

The Pajcnt Company as a Steelmaker and 
Engineer, contributes 69 per Cent of the total 
turnover of the Group. Tr has the advantage of 
a considerable diversity of products ; but' it ha? 
also the disadvantage of a heavy capital invest¬ 
ment in land, buildings, plant and equipment, 
which must be utilised to their optimum 
capacity if its business is to' be profitable, and 
which also must be maintained *irt efficient 
wrirking condition ho long. as reduction in 
demand is or can' reasonably be regarded as 
temporary. 

In conditions of reduced demand and output, 
it is impossible to scale down expenditure pro¬ 
portionately wl changing output, Ityds*. N^'e can 
only continue our effoits to increase the volume 
of, l^usipc^ Jo botiijwiy #id foreign markets ; 
t* pity micaIt^foejrss and'in.con; and 
fO deVcldptdtw product* arid method* wherever 
possible. 

' Although the financial position is not quite so 
strong as in the pteviouN year, the liquidity of the 
Assets of the Group is improved, and is con- 
sidcicd adequate to the trading requirements of 
the foreseeable future. 

Your Directors have derided to recommend 
a dividend of 5 per cenr, less tax, on ordinary 
Share Capital despite the disappointing trading 
resulis. Their doing so is an expression of their 
confidence, which I fully shaft, in the Com¬ 
pany's future prosperity ; but it is recognised 
that this will depend bn our ability to adapt 
ourschcs to changed, and rapidly changing 
condi lions. 

Four years ago your Directors were impelled 
to the conclusion that the future of th,e Group 
lay in development of its engineering activities, 
including entry into new fields of demand, and 
utilising the Parent Company as the principal, 
manufacturing unir. The re-organisation en¬ 
tered ifpon two years ago, bfls made progress, 
and its effects are becoming apparent— 
not only in. new products, but in other 
directions. 

The report add* accobtits' were adopted. 
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ISnTUTO DI CREDrrO 
PER LE IMPRESE DI 
PUBBLICA UTILITA 

Public Utility Credit Institute 
(ICIPU) 

Constituted by Royal Decree No. 731 of 
May 20, 1924, converted into Law No, 473 
of April 17, 1925. 

Capital: Lit. 5 , 250 , 000,000 fully paid up 
Sundry Reserves: Lit. 14 , 058 , 605,395 

HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 

The Public Utility Credit Institute (ICIPU) 
was set up in 1924 in order to facilitate the 
granting of long term loans in the field of public 
service and utility undertakings. This activity 
is effected by the granting of loans—secured by 
means of first mortgages and special privileged 
second mortgages subject to the rights of the 
Italian State as envisaged by the Italian Civil 
Code—for the erection of plant and installations 
of a public character. 

Over the years the Institute’s activities have 
covered a growing field. In 1962, it was in« 
volved in the export credit sector and in giving 
aid to the developing countries by sharing in 
the advances made to the central banks of 
various countries under the terms of agreements 
concluded between the countries concerned and 
Italy. 

In the same year, ICIPU initiated activities 
for the development of Southern Italy, within 
the framework of the legal provisions for the 
South which provide that all works included ir 
the development plan are enterprises in the 
public interest. 

Moreover, the Institute has recently been 
authorised to grant special advances to small 
and medium-sized industrial undertakings for 
the implementation of projects designed to pro¬ 
mote the development of production and the 
exploitation of economic and labour resources. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

The year 1962 witnessed a great increase in 
the volume of operations carried out by the 
Institute, the total value of the financing deals 
concluded during the year amounting to over 
one third of the current loan capital at the 
close of the previous financial year; in fact, 
loans to the value of Lit. 105,000 million were 
granted in the course of the year (as against 
Lit. 21,000 million in 1961 and Lit. 39,000 
million in 1960), to which should be added 
the financing operations in favour of the central 
foreign banks, to the value of Lit. 6,400 million. 

The favourable trend ot the 1962 financial 
year—which closed with a loan capital of Lit. 
371,000 million and a nominal capital for deben¬ 
tures in circulation of Lit. 362,000 million in 
Italian currency, and of $44,958,969 and Swiss 
Francs 17,076,000 in foreign currency, was also 
reflected in the trading account which recorded 
a gross profit of over Lit. 2,000 million (equal 
to $3,200,000). The net profit amounting to 
Lit 556 million—following allocation to the 
reserves of almost Lit. 1,500 million—made it 
possible to pay out 10 per cent on capital and 
to allocate Lit. 318 million to the reserves. 

The capital of the Institute is contributed by 
Cassa Depositi e Prestiti, Istituto Nazionale delle 
Assicurazioni, Istituto Nazionale della Prcvi- 
denza Sociale, Banco di Napoli, Banco di Sicilia, 
Monte dei Paschi di Siena, Istituto Bancario 
San Paolo di Torino, Istituto di Credito delle 
Casse di Risparmio Italiane, Cassa di Risparmio 
delle Provmcie Lombarde, Cassa <£ Risparmio 
di Torino, Assicurazioni Generali, and Riumone 
Adriatica di Sicurt&. 

The Institute has no branch offices and con¬ 
ducts all cash transactions through the branches 
of Banca dTtalia. 

Although it has Its own balance sheet and 
Board of Directors, the Institute uses the staff 
and offices of Consorzio di Credito per le Opere 
Pubbliche with which it is therefore closely 
connected. 

Aw. Tullio Odorizzi is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, and Prof. 
Alberto Ferrari is General Manager. 
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CONSORZIO DI CREDITO 
PER LE OPERE PUBBLICHE 

(Credit Consortium for Public Works) 
(CCOP) 

Constituted by Royal Decree No. 1627 of 
September 2, 1919, converted into law No. 488 
of April 14, 1921. 

Capital: Lit. 10 , 200 , 000 , 000 —Paid-up 
Capital: Lit. 5 , 202 , 000,000 

Sundry Reserves: Lit. 19 , 130 , 650,870 

HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 

The Consortium was set up in September, 
1919, in order 10 facilitate the provision of 
long-term loans to local authorities (Provinces 
and Communes) for the financing of public 
works. Other tasks have been added to those 
for which the Consortium was originally created, 
with the result that its field of activity has 
widened steadily: loans made direct to the 
Italian State, to the Italian State Railways and 
to the National Independent Road Organisa¬ 
tion (ANAS), in addition to payment of the 
State's share of war damages. Special men¬ 
tion should be made, however, of the operations 
carried out in favour of the Italian State and of 
State Authorities: these are large-scale opera¬ 
tions designed to ensure rapid and positive 
results in the creation of infrastructures or in 
the implementation of programmes of vital im¬ 
portance for the development‘of the national 
economy. Thus, although the Consortium con¬ 
tinues the tradition of granting aid to local 
authorities, it has also improved and perfected 
its function as expert and intermediary between 
the Administration and the capital market. 
Moreover, the considerable volume of work done 
in 1962 again confirms the important part 
played by the Institute. 

In fact, loans negotiated in 1962 amounted 
to the unprecedented figure of Lit. 246,000 mil¬ 
lion. In order to finance these operations, the 
Consortium issued debentures for a nominal 
capital of almost the same amount. Of the Lit. 
246,000 million representing loans negotiated, 
Lit. 202,000 million was paid to the Italian 
Treasury, the Italian State Railways and ANAS, 
to finance the five-year plan for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture (Green Plan), the plan to 
provide housing for agricultural labourers, and 
the modernisation and development of the road 
and rail networks. 

Loans made to local authorities amounted to 
Lit. 39,000 million. 

Finally, the profit and loss account for 1962 
emphasises the good results of the Consortium’s 
activities, showing a credit balance of 
Lit. 4,999,266,321 (equivalent to $8,000,000); 
more than Lit. 4,000 million (as against Lit. 
3,000 million in the preceding financial year) 
could therefore be allocated to contingencies, 
and a net profit was recorded of Lit. 995 million, 
with a dividend of JJ) per cent on the capital 
and allocation to the reserves of over Lit. 433 
million. 

Moreover, at the end of 1962, the Consortium 
had in circulation foreign currency debentures 
(which are quoted regularly on the New York 
Stock Exchange) to the value of $26,680,275. 



EMU WOOL INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Extract a from the Report and Accounts and 
Chairman’s Statement for the year ended 
31st March , 1963 

if In 1962 I indicated that your Board would follow a policy of expanding our branded 
merchandise companies and in order to achieve this we have released capital invested 
in subsidiaries which were manufacturing unbranded merchandise. This policy has 
been successfully achieved during the year and we have disposed of three sections of 
our Group. 

if Our net overdraft position has been reduced from £818,478 to £410,937 at the end of 
the financial year. 

if This reorganisation has affected our trading profits for the year and non-recurring trading 
losses amounting to £62,043 have been incurred. 

if 'The profit before taxation is £294,012. Taxation amounts to £177,590 leaving a profit 
after tax of £132,189 which compares with £141,123 last year. Your Directors recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, making an overall dividend of 25 per 
cent as for last year, 

if Your Group now sells under four leading brand names—EMU, SAMMY, SLIMMA 
and ACTIVITY ; all these brand companies have had a successful year and hav£ 
contributed excellent profits. 

CHAIRMAN: MR. NEVILLE BLOND , C.M.G., OAM , 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

THE GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCIATION 
TRUST LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 10, 

This figure represents the balance of a oomplex 
operation entrusted to the 'Consortium by the 
Italian Republic in 1947 in connection with the 
settlement and conversion of some loans* taken 
up in the United States of America before the 
second world war. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law 
and the statutes, the capital of the Consortium 
is contributed by Cassa Deposit! e Prcstiti, 
Istituto Nazionale deile Assicurazioni, Istituto 
Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale, and the 
Istituto di Crediio deile Casse di Rispurmio 
lialiane. 

The Consortium has no branch offices and 
accordingly effects all cash transactions through 
the various branches of Baoca d’lralia. 

Avv. Tullio Odorizzi is ’ Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Prof. Alberto Ferrari is 
General Manager. 


Major-General Sir Miles W. A. P. Graham, 
KBE, CB, MC, Chairman, presided at rhe 
thirry-fifih Annual General Meeting held on 
July 31sr. 

Pressed by Mr O. R. Jcsscl to give particulars 
of the Group's investments in other greyhound 
racing companies. Sir Miles declined to do so— 
explaining that it had always been the Board’s 
policy, having regard to the best interests of the 
Members of the Company, to withhold such 
derails which might be useful to any competitor. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, the 
proposed dividend and special bonus were con¬ 


firmed and the retiring Directors were re¬ 
elected. 

The Meeting closed with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting is ro be 
held at Caxtort Hull, Victoria Street, SW1, at 
11 a.m. on Friday, August 9th, to deal with a 
proposal thar four existing directors should be 
replaced by four representatives of Jesse! Securi¬ 
ties Ltd. 

The* present Board is unanimously deter¬ 
mined to 1 resist this proposal. 



BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

MUNICH NUREMBERG 


ASSETS Condensed Statement of Condition June 30,1965 LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 

fash . 

Balances til Deutsche Bundesbank . 

Balances onM’oslol Cheque Account. 

Balances at Credit Institutions (Noslio-Bulances) . 

Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons. 

Umleaied Cheques on other Banks. 

Bills of Exchango . 

Trcasuiy Bills and Non-IiUcreM-Bcaung Iieasmy Bond* . 

Mediuin-Teiin Bonds and Notes. 

Seem hies . 

Own Mortgage and Olhet Bonds . 

Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on Ihe Pubi c 

Authorities . 

Holdings in Syndicates. 

Debtors ..... 

Long-Term Lendings ot the Banking DepuiLnient. 

Long-Term Leadings of the MortgageDcpaitmenl (against 

Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities). 

Loans on a Tiust Basis at Third Paity Risk. 

Participations . 

Bank Premises . 

Other Real Estate and Buildings . 

Office Furniture and Equipment . 

Own Shores ... 

Other Asset! . 


4 J M 114 4114114 

Own Drawings in Ciiculation . 

Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees 
of Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements li? HI 
endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circu¬ 
lation . 70 C41 


Board oI Management: Wilhelm tom Diedc, Munich; Albin ITdillig. Munidi; Jiijgen von Kollcr, Munich; Dr. Weiner Piemnuer, Munidij • 
Dr. German Sdiweiger, Nuremberg; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Fieiherr von Tudier, 
Munich; Elmdr Wurnlng, C onsul, Munidi. Alternates; Dr. Max HuriJ, \Timith; Dr. Heiihuhl Nilrqoi, Munich; Dr. Peter Pfeiffer, Munich. 

Board ol Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mdlinger, Munidi, Chairman; Dr. Hans-Helmut Kulinke, Duisburg, Vke-Chaiiman; Friedrich Frrheir 
von Teuchort, Munidi, Vice-Chairman. 
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Deposits .. 1B2,)774 

thereof 

4 ) Sight Deposit! . 640 612 

b) Time Deposits . 760 066 

c) Saving Dipusils . hi 1766 

Moines Bonowcd at slioii Penn . 11006 

Own VdcpLdiueS . — 

Monies Bpi rowed at Medium Term . 1244 

Loans taken a! Long TVim by the Banking Department .. 164 972 

Loans taken at Long Teun by the Mortgage Department 52 ibB 

Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and 

Municipal Bonds) . 1 684 267 

loans on n Tnr-I Basts at fluid Parly Risk. 27 407 

Capital . 80 000 

Reserves . 110 000 

Pensions Receive .* J5 247 

Other Reset vas loi Spocial Purposes. 41 197 

Value Adjustments tunicas set olf on other items). I 900 

O'her Liabili'ies . 7u012 


i7 008 
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SINGLETON & COLE 
LTD. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Singleton & Cole Ltd. was held on July 31st 
in Birmingham, Mr J. C. Singleton (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
address: 

The year under review is one of 52 weeks 
as compared with 53 for the previous accounts. 
It is a source of considerable disappointment 
that I have to report on a year’s trading, the 
results of which have faUen far short of our 
anticipations of twelve months ago. The overall 
volume of business was satisfactory, all Branches 
showing an increased turnover, but only four 
could produce an increased profit. Contribu¬ 
tory factors to this state of affairs being one 
week less trading, increased provision for Bad 
Debts ; increase in cost of Bank accommodation, 
plus the usual ever-ascending rise in the cost 
of every category of operating expenses. Despite 
the foregoing, we have not abated, in any 
respect, our rigid system of forthright deprecia¬ 
tion under every heading and by so doing have 
built an inherent strength into the structure of 
the Balance Sheet. 

In fulfilment of our obligations to Messrs R. J. 
Reynolds, of America (for whom we are sole 
distributors in this country), we have had to 
incur very considerable sales promotion expenses 
which will continue, but which we hope, and 
anticipate, will produce ever-increasing and 
profitable Sales the benefit of which will accrue 
in the current and subsequent years. 

Starling in February of this year, we initiated 
a new and even more vigorous drive on the 
collection of Debts and in this, considerable 
success has already been achieved. This factor 
in turn should reduce the cost of Banking 
Accommodation and reduce the necessity for 
such large provisions for Bad Debts in the 
current and future years. Needless to say, such 
efforts are being, and will be, maintained. 

General sales at home are in excess of those 
for a similar period of last year and this increase 
is in the region of 5 per cent of value. Sales 
of our Super Menthol Snuff, both in Europe 
and in South Africa are, so far this year, show* 
ing a substantial increase. 

In February, 1963, we purchased a number of 
shares in Snuff Tobacco Wittman & Co., K.G. 
of Konstanz, Germany, which Company has 
been making our Snuff under licence for the past 
five years. The Investment holds good promise 
of a reasonable return. 

Our new premises at Caldmore Road, Walsall, 
arc now fully occupied and functioning. In 
Preston wc have been faced with the necessity 
of seeking alternative accommodation by reason 
of a compulsory purchase order on our existing 
warehouse. We have acquired a suitable free¬ 
hold site on which to build, and good progress 
is being made with the drawing up of plans for 
the new building. 

In spite of the comparatively small cover 
available this year, your Directors, encouraged 
by prospects and existing reserves, recommend 
maintaining the Final Dividend at 10 per cent 
making 15 per cent for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

W.G.I. LTD. 

(West’s Group of Industries) 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 

The ninetieth Annual General Meeting of 
W.G.I. Ltd., was held in Manchester on 
August 1st. The Chairman, Mr Ernest West, 
MIMechE, MIGasE, presided. The following 
are extracts from his circulated statement for 
the year ended March 31, 1963: 

The past year has been a most difficult one 
from your Company’s point of view, and indeed 
for Heavy Engineering Industry as a whole. 
Not only has our business been affected by the 
general business recession attributed to general 
anxieties arising out of this country’s applica¬ 
tion to join the Common Market and its subse¬ 
quent outcome, but the weather conditions in 
the earlier part of this year have seriously 
affected the Group’s activities and, therefore, 
the Group profit, as all our Subsidiaries are 
dependent, in some form or another, on activi¬ 
ties in the open. 

Taking into account this background, I am 
of the opinion that the figures which we are 
able to show in our Balance Sheet arc satis¬ 
factory. 

Group trading profit after tax has risen from 
£108,577 to £119,226, but tax adjustments are 
reduced from £51,932 to £21,111. The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7^ per cent 
making a total of 12) per cent on the ordinary 
shares for the year. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

West’s Gas Improvement Co. Ltd. had a dis¬ 
appointing year, and the future outlook of this 
subsidiaiy is somewhat indefinable in that their 
former basic product of gas making plant based 
on the carbonisation of coal for the gas industry 
is no longer in demand, although a certain 
amount of work will be obtained in reconstruc¬ 
tion and maintenance of existing installations. 
The gas industry is turning more and more to 
the gasification of light petroleum distillates 
obtained from oil as feedstocks in preference to 
coal. Although this company is within the field 
of oil plants suitable for this type of gasification, 

I cannot visualise a turnover from this type of 
plant equalling the turnover which has been 
built up over a period of years from coal car¬ 
bonising plant. This means that this company 
is looking to other industries for increased turn¬ 
over. There are encouraging possibilities of 
additional outlets, although it is too early to pre¬ 
dict any successful conclusion to our efforts. 

The recession in the Steel Industry has 
retarded the obtaining of additional orders for 
our lime kiln, incorporating the Catagas Oil 
Process, in this country, although better pros¬ 
pects in this connection lie ahead. An order for 
two kilns has been obtained in Australia, 
through our Australian Office, and we are, at the 
present time, negotiating licences with various 
Companies for the exploitation of the kiln in all 
parts of the World. 

West’s (Manchester) Ltd. have produced their 
biggest turnover to date, and arc achieving a 
growing interest in the coal, sand and gravel, 
chemical and allied industries where their 
specialised techniques apply, but in this field of 
engineering, competition is extremely keen and 
profit margins are somewhat meagre. 

West’s Piling & Construction Co. Ltd. had 
• very good year and are investigating the possi¬ 
bility of extending their activities overseas. 
They have already secured a considerable order 
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in Singapore, with the possibility of additional 
work in that pan of the world, and they are, at 
the present time, endeavouring to obtain 
additional work direct in Europe. 

Tully Engineering Co. Ltd. had a disappoint¬ 
ing year, partially owing to the bad weather, 
but also due to difficult trading conditions in 
their steelwork activities. They have, however, 
been able to obtain more orders in the field of 
automation, which is the ultimate ambition of 
this company, and they should have a much 
better prospect in the future. 

The United Kingdom Construction & Engi¬ 
neering Co. Ltd. had an exceedingly busy year 
which stretched their resources to the Utmost. 
This* company doubled their turnover during the 
year, including two large major orders, one iti 
connection with the laying of the Pennine Spur 
of the Methane Pipeline for the Gas Council, 
and the other for industrial pipework in connec¬ 
tion with the steel industry. These orders have 
not, as yet, materially contributed to the group 
profit during the year, but should enable them, 
together with their other activities^ to make 
an increased profit in futuif years. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN HAND 

We have several developments in hand which 
should bear fruit in the long run. These will 
take time to develop to their full potential, and 
in the meantime every effort is being made with 
the utmost vigour to regain an increased turn¬ 
over for the Manchester Companies to suppoit 
the continued success of the Group. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

THE MOUNTAIN COPPER 
COMPANY 

The sixty-first annual general meeting of The 
Mountain Copper Company, Limited, was held 
on August 6th in London, Mr R. Ellerton Binns, 
BSc, MIMM (the chairman), presiding. 

In his circulated statement the chairman re¬ 
ferred to the circumstances leading to the closing 
down of the Shasta mine which since February 
last had been placed on a care and maintenance 
basis. He outlined the far-reaching reorganisa¬ 
tion scheme now being implemented at Martinez 
to meet the changed circumstances brought about 
by the closure of Shasta, particularly with a view 
to the introduction of new lines of production. 

Summarising the position, the Chairman said: 
The seriousness of the situation created by the 
closure of the Shasta mine must not be under¬ 
estimated. The Group (San Francisco Chemical 
Company is not included in Group) derived 
more than half of its profits from the sale of 
pyrites, while by-products from the mine, sold 
either for processing at Martinez or to outside 
markets, were responsible for a substantial por¬ 
tion of the remainder. It is by reason of the 
gravity of the situation that I have endeavoured 
in the foregoing review to lay stress on the re¬ 
organisation scheme formulated and the imme¬ 
diate steps taken to deal with the new conditions. 
The reorganisation scheme will, of course, re¬ 
quire time for its application in full. 

Dealing with the current year, the results for 
the first five months (to May 31st) give some 
grounds for encouragement. Unfortunately for 
Martinez the loss of the important Spring spray 
season due to an exceptionally wet Spring was 
a setback. * 

San Francisco Chemical Company (in which 
Mountain Copper Co. owns a 50 per cent 
interest) continues on its course of satisfactory 
progress and profits and we can now anticipate 
some regular dividend from that source. 
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H^MAN mOTHEIT^ ' 

. WMJTED : i 

i i ! 

INCREASED TURNOVER AND (TROUT 

The Annual General Meeting 'off Holman 
Brothers, Limited, will be held on Ailgusi 28th 
in London. 

The following are extracts from rile Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr J. F. Holman, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

In Mr P. M. Holman’s statement .t year ago 
; hc anticipated that 1962/1963 woifed be a 
difficult year With results mlich the s^nie as in 
1961/62. In i lie event we" have be eh able to 
record a substantial increase in th£ Group 
Trading Profit. . 

The turnover of the Group was higher and ir 
is gratifying that there has been an eittouragittg 
improvement in the profit margin.! In fchfc 
United Kingdom, where an. increase? in turn¬ 
over was achieved, there was a furthdr marked 
increase iu sales of Rotuir Compressor'! and this, 
coupled with increased Hales of Mhxji^ Control 
Equipment, more than mode up for softie reduc¬ 
tion in sales of other products. | 

Overseas sales also showed a small ^improve¬ 
ment but again these amounted to 7l| per cent 
of Group turnover. In previous year! my pre¬ 
decessors have mentioned the high silling ex¬ 
penses connected with export sold*, aitd I must 
continue to stress this point, since it bacons to 
be overlooked in many quarters. 


APPOINTMENTS 

ECONOMIST | 

\r.ih < .overtimed t reipiire hr hi- rale economist I 
(•> advise iMt economic ntunnintf. particularly 
iniiusirUI. Salary ramie €3.4i)ti-f 7.200 tux free I 
• no ixch.inifc control limitation on transfer*) j 
plus furniabed uccommotUitlon. cur add driver 
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* v»Aa**.feau#! j tjk ftf cofif: 

development," i T^Rotafir * 

Type Portable Compressors were introduced 
during yel6ad4 fx>th htevc k vtfry 

good reception. We are now the world's 
largest manufacturer of this type of Portable 
Compressor v^jk|)the jwtjjph* more 

and more of oiifr ^qra^titob kite turning. I Dur¬ 
ing ihe year we have also been able to offer new 
models., of rock drills as well as mobile mount¬ 
ings for such chills. They have all been well 
received. „ 

Maxam ’made rin improved contribution to 
the Group’s trading profit. A wider range of 
M^ixam equipment is being developed to give. us 
« better share of the Control Equipment market* 
the expansion of which is comparable with the 
Electronics Industry. We are well placed to 
take advantage of this fact. 

., lam pkaspd to beetle to report q reduction of 
£31632ft in,the value, of Stocks, and* Work in 
Progress, and this with the reduction effected 
in 1961/62, makes rhtl very gratifying total of 
t £687^50 in the two-year period. We are con¬ 
tinuously .seeking ‘odt yfayjf arid rtteans^bf dftcj;- 
j|qg stiU tfuntocf. r^dcrWn^ apfl wipjire ^opcfrij 
,ttat lSitf/fa will ^ s cpnjiinqance s of.jhflT 
« dowawand trend.,. • 1ff • 

There has been a \ery substantial reduction 
in the Group Bank Overdrafts of £443,040 and 
at the same time an increase of £99,353 in Cash 
at Bank. 

In the development of the Company over a 
long^ period of years the manufacturing and 
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with PctHsiiHi puid (il United Kingdom. 

Applications, width will l*o treated In srrlet 
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.ixi. f,nml\. academic qiiuliliidtiuns and iXPcrl- 
•'rue in xo* c nuncm or indiwtry, mid Kent to 
ll«.,\ tf*7i*. l / o Churlo BijUr A sups. 2D 

t .initon Stmt. I < 4 (iiiotinp R(’321/l“x,01 

L.C.C. NORWOOD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

KNKiHI'S HIM IONITON. S V 27 

tiruduuir Dxiidrod 10 ti.i«h I ('ONI)MK 
IIIIOHV. II<<IN<IMK HISTORY. MON, 

»>\1IC OMK.JtAPHV ami HKII INI I (.ON- 
M I I U I ION to <j.( .1.. Ad* iiitcd Leul. 

■Ivwrrnw f .ittdc H appointment from Sciv 
icmiitr. I Mi* l or .is soon us po*,ihlc i lit.it jI I tr 
I on.moment will Vic for two years Inf*(:tll> 

Njl.iry In ilit nmu IN'S in tl.sitl nlns .ulili- 
nons lor ir.tiulup nnd guulilit.ilmns Poim of 
t hi rv dcptndCIH on experience, 

I ornts oVilriniii frnrp JVnuil'il 

dll 4/l/2t)H'M. rolurnnhlc wltlim 21 dura 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

111 I’AH I Ml-j I or IVII 1114 Al. IfONOMV 

Vpplltaiioiis .itc rnvlUd for fht nosi or 

irs’^jpft 1 'Ajstcz 

mu f N.fku„ tWlid KHovrinlce MiW tofitryal R- s. ftiiitn 

.ii.^.. ..... - 1 . ■ 


l \n rtppuriiiiiliy exists for .i sul|Mhly nu.iliftrd 
: person to Imrstlyute the econothlt .ispccts or 
j enitlnecrlntf sen Ices In h«npituls 1 

Technical work which lx now itv progress 
nmi Is aimed ut providlmi u mtUnlal basis for 
llie detdiin of the ctiuUuucnt h-gulred for 
enflncrrlnx luts ulreudy emphiixlRcd the 

need for tomolemcmary Invustiirutlons Into »Ik 
cconninle iixnects of the restiltlhM proposiils, 

I his woik is hrciikliti; new rrotiml In tin 
, ew H i uxn nn indd rntd the irehninum ik-vchmed 
will lv ini’iHi,tblc to miiny lypes of biilldinxii 

S well as io liospffcilL n Is expctud th.it ihls 
II also hold true Cur t^e pr<«postd studies of 
costs. 

Anrfli inis should be gti illlleJ luniomisik 
but tvptrlnue .ind iirt interest in Hn woik .uc 
nuirc inimNinnl thun a ape* ilk yit.ililiuM ion. 

A Ihrcc-jtar tonlr.itI is envL.ixcd imilnlly md 
there nuty he some poaslhllirv of ii mdiHcgucnl 
tranefci to the apmoprluu lTe.nnrintern of iliw | 
University. I lie salnry oltcted will be torn, 
menNuniu w'itli ihi ippnciitu’s gtiHlirtuilionv mii 
ixptrkna. Armly before August dl. / : i*' io 
|llC undcis.gntd. stating .ms, <||l.il|lkaiion^ 
erpcrlencc. brief ivrson.d dtfana. and n.ini ml 
two ftferets 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

AppUcutlotiM are Inti ted for the do at of 
Ketorda and MuiMitt UlUor la the Reiiiniy 
<to be asstuluted with the Univenrity ol Mir- 
mlnghrfin ldiuailonnl Nttrvcy). Uundid.itcs 
slwntld hu*c experience of atutiMtcul work and 
ivctoably Ituic a good Itomiun degree, tbongn 
not necessitrily In sutlxilcu. Rulury i^cordlnK 
to cxi>erience in one of the fullowlni acutes: 

(4J 1I..4J0 x LM) to 

<b) ti.ayu \ £<>u to ii.i.To x lR<> to i'l.sio 

lurthcr par»iwiilurx i«n he obtained fro in the 
Aacistrur. llir Orshcrslsy, RlruiKiKhitm. to whom 
applications (three coptcsV. naming three 
ietcrccs. should he scut not later than Sctiicta- 
bef 14. 191^. 


? tr& ind it has long been f< 
that greater efficiency could be obtained by 
tof adfe ithe^ i^Sts g sii 
area. Development of this impomnee woi 
involve the Company in considerable capital 

“ hopcd ,hat #s wc ar t 

$ i^ flfeNopmcnt Area, the Govern^ 
mein would make a substantial conuibutioft 
towards the cost. No decision has yet beep 
lukcq on proceeding with,the complete scheme 
but as an interim measure instructions havb 
been given to commence qommuction. of thp 
most vitally needed part, namely the exiensiop 
of’production facilities for Pprtabf^, Gohipressor^. 
Our, previous appeals t(j Govtrnni^it for assislr 
incc have far met with po jJtcspotise. | 
I am pleased jo be abW to report that tb^ 
Group Trading Profit before taxation increase# 
from £266,056 to £317,204; The t *x charge fcl 
rfie ^ear liowever, shcHvs ji ^coptilderable increas 
and ive r do not HaVc , the' benefit this year <f 
apy profit bq sale gf Jjhvktmehta and Fix« 
Assets; The deduction ‘ In 1 respect Of outside 
shareboWcT^. * s hwa, fa subsidiart 

Aomptmies r m than felt year ani 

ihe final'attest nt thfieto vKwtiot* is to redwm 
the^ 1 net peofii Attributable fto ahr Parent Coof 
pitoy to £195,974 as eomp^ed* with £147,651 
last year.■ J ' *■ ' !l i4t 

Present indications fdr -the current year 
rticouragtaff. Sales are somewhat higher 
for the corresponding period in 1962, whilst 
{■coming orders for the quarter to the end 
June are substantially in excess of • year tgd 

UNIVERSITY Of NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

CtlAfR OF AORICUITURAI. mamcetino 
APPUCA 1ION8 are Hivlied lor the Oulf of 
Aorlculrwriri MarLctltui wbk'lt It beiM emud 
; iii N«wcim(Ic Mh of r gnuu Cnoof the 

, Mlnifitry of .-c The ODMtaqMtt trttl 

U«i« from I not wry |, ilM, or ndi iuRr.thie 
bn may he anreed. The fr«nwi| , frill be 
cxrovteU io undertake icacurvh «sd iCAWMOfl in 
the tbenjiy end . pruetk-e of (be tmirtieUAt of 
Nifrtuiintrwl prouiioe turn fotMlMutfa. ud virile 
oirevt experiutiutt of merkctlof would bo no 
edventiigc it Ik not okMcmUU jSutury within tkc 
DruTeMioriul rtuue f42,StkO*».Mtu u Yean with 
family allowance ao<| membership of F.S.S.U. 
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UiihirHity college of Ciipe COast. 1X7 (iordnfi 

R^'* 1 * 1,01 htw ‘W* ^ 

tmjncr e, isw, 
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■ATLAS COMPUTER LABORATORY- 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications arc invited for a research appointment tenable from October. 1964. or October. 1%5. 
for three years (or Jess if the applicant wishes) in the Atlas Computer Laboratory to develop the 
application of computers in some field of academic study, for example mathematical, physical, 
biological or s*»eial sciences, linguistic, literary, philosophic or other humane disciplines. 

The Laboratory is now being built adjacent to the Rutherford High Energy l aboratory. 14 miles 

from Oxford, and with its large scale Ferranti Atlas installation and supporting services will 
provide outstanding computational power and facilities. The successful applicant for this 
appointment will be able to call upon the services of the permanent programming staff of the 
Laboratory, and it is not essential that he shall have had prior experience of computing. 

We are looking for an exceptional man. There arc three main grades in ihc senior professional 
class of the Institute: £850-£ 1.405 (Scientific Officer), £ 1.540-£1,900 (Senior Scientific Officer) and 
£l,970-£2,775 (Principal Scientific Officer). Additionally there are higher appointments for men 
or women of wide experience and outstanding ability. To fill this post we arc seeking a person 

in any one of these four categories ; the criterion is professional ability and originality. 

To promote dose contact with related academic pursuits at the University of Oxford, 
the successful applicant will he elected to a Research Fellowship at Trinity College, 
where he will be a member of the Governing Body, and entitled (if unmarried) to free 
accommodation. No specific duties will be attached to the Fellow ship, but the Fellow 
will be encouraged to conduct such seminars and to deliver such public lectures at 
Oxford as he may wish. 

Enquiries should be addressed to The Director, Atlas Computer laboratory. National Institute 
for Research in Nucleur Science, Chilton, Didcot, Berkshire. 

Please quote referent e 4 .L.6.J211. 


Dt>p RlQUlRlS Tcl« vision Producer in 
O-OV/ Edinburgh to plan, prepare and pro. 
duce aftrlcuKurul und horticultural prtitjrunimrN. 
This demand! interpretative treatment of smrkui- 
tural subjects to visual 'terms, practical ahllfiy 
to execute them effectively and at speed, eremite 
use of a wide variety of vlsuul material, including 
Aim, and competence in technique* of television 
production. Also required to co-ordinate end 

S iperviic farming rroarammes in the Scottish 
oma Service and initiate and supervise contri- 
butions about agricultural nutters to Currotu 
Affairs and other programmes. Essential qualifi¬ 
cations : practical experience of aiiriciiliure and 
knowledge of Scottish conditions and affnirs, 
and scientific and technical developments in 
processes and methods. Salary £2,073 (possibly 
higher If quallAcationa exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £2.675 max. pa. 
Requests for application forms (enclnsing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
63.0.383 fcet.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcast ing House. London, W.l. 
within Ave days. 


G ERMAN ICONOMir RIM ARC T1 1NST1- 
1UTI. requires V.i-iMioinUi (H Si.iLniu.it 
with knowledge of Cicrmun I,journos Candi¬ 

date 1* expected to iriinxl.iu nniuimli Him 
from Merman Into Lmtlluh Possibility or Jr. 

Ins team doing research work. S.ilury wll* 
accord with qualifications. 

Applications should be sent to 

Dcutsihes Inslitut tUr \V uiM.liuii-domhung 
1 Berlin 33. 

Kdnlgln-Lulhc-Strusse 5. 


T r AC.HI R OF COMMFRCF (Compuny law 
partnerships, bunks, rorclsn exchange, etc 
required,from Scptethbcr 30. IW»3. by West End 
Secretarial f ollcgc. C I S quail! ation an 
advantage Three to four hours dully tvseept 
Thursdays), late mornuiKs and most of after¬ 
noon.—Full details or use MiiuMtlcatioiic und 
experience, with names u> two rciercc-. 

Box 1738. 


BOARD Of TRADE 


SI V I IS I It IAN ■ Anpoiiiiim-rM in Board ol 
I nuk dealins with ilu inicrptet.il ion and colla¬ 
tion ot a Midc r.riwc id economic mhiKiIch and 
llic preparation ol reports on liicli uunimm 
MUnitic.nue. 

Offered to men or womcii. used 2M and uvtr 
Hvitli wide slatihiieul uxpvruiie< and ilist or 
se.ond class honours d, i:ri c in statistics, oi 
other appropriate mum siibjei .1 cotnbined with 
siatisi tcs. Salary (lnmr London> bctwc-c-n 
mid avcordmu to qualihiaiionN 

and experience IhIlI.iI appointment lot three 
yeuik or loss t>y arranucinern I S s LJ. Pros-' 
poets ot ehtublishmcm. ApnlkuiiuiiN to Tin 
Munaucr (PI 34M>. Ministry of I jbour. Pro- 
lessioiiul and I xeeutivi, KvKister, Atlanljc l-fouac, 
I urnntidon Street I c .4. union patticulurs of 
age. VApericnce and cjuitSUk.ilions Clostnu dale 
Amtusi 2 k loo 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 


required by JcAding international 
economic and financial journal loeuted 
in the Citv. Abiiit> to bundle statis¬ 
tics and write clearly and concise!> 
Some post-uraduatv or cnnimerciui 
experience uu udvanluge. Only Llto.se 
with „ yund second-class Honours 
degree, or better, need uppl>. Con¬ 
tributory pension .scheme. Salary. 
which will be not less than Ll.’^ii 
p a . according to age, quuohcJtionx 
and experience. 


tilin' futt puriirulai » n» : 

Box TE.848, c/o Hanway House, 
Clark'* Place, London, B.{L2. 


ECONOMIST / STATISTIC IAN re¬ 
quired to take over a small section 
etiHMMCd on the siirnlillc solution nt 
problems such as short und long term 
forecasting, inventory policies, control 
information and distribution. 


Applicants should have an economics 
degree and at least three years' indus¬ 
trial experience Some knowledge of 
the rubber industry is desirable 

Preferred ufte range 28-39. 


The post In ut the Compuny'ti Head 
Office in 1 nation. but a vonuidcrithlc 
amount of travelling is likely uftliin the 

V K.. 


pleuse apply, Riving full curccr 
details, to :— 


Staff Manager. 

B1K Industrie* Ltd.. 
Ifcrgu House. Vincent Square. 
lKindon, S.W.l. 


A YoUno BRIION'—say _ 23-Id! public 
school. Ojcon.. Cuitlab. or Honours 
Kruduatc. fluent French and Clerman. inspiring 
persuasive tulker not awed hy tough high level 
inters iewb, having some broad commerci.il 
experience und wide general pursuits, irreri \ud 
In research und people who cun demonstrate 
these- minimum quail Heat iont. Will he considered 
for an International recruiting consiiliuiU posi¬ 
tion --Please send lypdU application und pltoio 
io Box l'.rt. 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 

NMIONAl. SAVINOb COMMimf. 

Several v in uili lev mainly In the Provinces, 
for nun anil women with knowlcdtu ol 
cioniMiilcs orgunisuiH ability. preferably with 
experience of puhlu speaking and voluntary 
oraanWniions. University education an udvtoi 
tunc National salary tutu on emu trtite 2 s 
and over) rlvnu to 11.512 Possible establish¬ 
ment lllli i. 

Application forms front Manager (PI 2 ohm> 
Mtnisii) ol Labour Proicxsionul aiul I \miiiu 
Register, Atlantic House. Eurrlngilon Mn-it 
I ondon 1 L 4. Closing date Ini completed 
upplic.ition torms August 17. loot 


Morganite Research 

and Development Limited 


ECONOMIST (EXPORT INTELLIGENCE) 

Morganite Research and Development fi aV e a vacancy 

for an economist in Ihejt Commercialand Technical Intelligence 
Department* The department serves the Morgan Crucible Group, 
which manufactures a wide range of industrial components for 
markets at home and abroad. 


Candidates should have a knowledge of languages, preferably 
French and German, and be capable of understanding, or learning 
to understand, engineering processes, products, and their applica¬ 
tions ; experience of consumer market research would be largely 
irrelevant. The post would afford scope to a graduate in 
economics and some other relevant subject, or to a graduate in 
economics with a post graduate qualification. 

Applicants should give details of their experience and qualifica¬ 
tions, and address their letters to: 




Th« Staff Manofar, 

MOBOANlTE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LIMITED^ 
Batbrua Church London, S.W.l 1. 


A Member of The ^forjgtm C» nrible Ctonp, 


GROUP COMPTROLLER 

EUROPE 

A lit i go inlei national company requites the services of l . Clv.nteied 
Accountant in the age tangc 35-50 and with good commerci.il/industiml 
experience as Group Comptroller for then European organisation which 
includes Britain and various othci European countries. Headquarters 
would be in AttLrKip with Occasional visits to other countries. A good 
kQQVvJodgC of French is essential and knowledge of other languages 
desirable. Applications arc invited from men of first class ability, 
qualifications and expoiencc whose record indicates they are worth at 
least £5.000 per annum. 

Please send full particulars, which will be ticated in strict confidence 
and not disclosed to our clients without the applicant's pci mission, 
to Uiwick. Orr & Pattneis Inlet national l.td.. who have been asked to 
advise on this appointment, at 5 Buckinitham Palace Guldens. London, 
S.W.l, quoting lefcienco number GC L/1774/E on the envelope. 


SENIOR 0 & M ANALYST 

RESEARCH AND MARKETING LIMITED invite applications 
from experienced Organisation and Methods specialists interested 
in a career in consultancy. 

The work will primarily be concerned with 1 applications in the 
distributive trade; experience in the retail and wholesale fields 
would therefore be an advantage. Candidates should have a 
University Degree or other equivalent qualifications. The salary 
offered will be in line with that obtainable in major consulting 
organisations. * 

All applications will be treated as strictly confidential and should 
be addressed to: — 

THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

RESEARCH AND MARKETING LIMITED, 

54 FETTER LANE. LONDON. E.C.4. 
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TENDER 


INTERNATIONAL 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

A leading American electronics manufacturer seeks a 
mature executive with world-wide marketing experience 
to head Euiopean, Near-East, South Ameiican and Oriental 
sales operations. Headquarters in the LJ.S.A. Salary open 
to negotiation. 

Apply in GUARANTEED CONFIDENCE, with con¬ 
tact telephone number, age, details education, names of 
lirms/positions held, dates and salaries. Reference: U.S. 
7800. Shirt-listed candidates can expect acknowledgment 
within twelve days of receipt of application, ;; 


A. n. McMurrf, 

•/• P. 8 . CABOf * COMPANY 

37-41, MM. Knr, Lon4an, W. 


UNIVERSITY OP ST. ANDREWS 

Applications v arc invited for foe pdiir of 
Lecturer or AnliUiu In Philosophy. Special 
jnu-r*xt in Moral Philosophy hi , deafrable. 
Salary scabs: Lectureship, £1.250 x £60 to 
t lt»70 (tlAvlmicy bur) x £90 to £2.150: 
AwirtunWWp. ltl.000 ,* £50 to £1.150. 

I S S.U. : family alwwalice ; grunt toward* 
furniture removal expenses. Ai ' uiona (ft 
topics) containing tbe names of xces. 

u» be lodged with the Secretary Jnlvcr- 

sity at Queen * College. Dundee, from whom 
fun her particular*' may be obtained, hot later 
ihait Augdit 51, 1963. 

For further annotiilcomonts 
♦H 0>gi Ml 






P AKT TIME ACCOUNTANT required t*(6 
hulT duy* a week to keep net of book!, 
i nree guineas a week and travelling expense*.-^- 
\pply to: The Director, The Great Britain- 
USSR Association. 14 Grqsvenor Place. S.W 1. 
Ul. : BEL 2116/3408. _; 

H.M. TREASURY 

STATISTICIAN: An appointment In H.M. 
l rettsury iq deal with forward. iftM term and 
short term estimates of Public expenditure, the 
ih-wlopment of methods of presenting accounts 
tor the whole of the public sector and the appli¬ 
cation of statistical techniques for analysis and 
umirol of public expenditure.^. 

ft is offered to men or women with wide 
si.tttwiicid experience und first or second class 
honours degree In statistics, or another appro¬ 
priate main subject combined with statistic*, 
s.ilury (Inner London) between £1.959 and 
ii “II mcording to qualifications and experience*. 
Imu.d .ipnoinirmill Is for three years or lcs» 
hy mi muerm-nt Prospects ot cMuMishmi.nl. 
f S S U Application to the Managir (PL <2K6), 
Ministry of I jhonr. Piolcssionul anil Executive 
l<c Misti i Atlantic House. I tirnngdon Street, 
London, l ( 4, aoing p.nKcul.irs of uRc. 
experience and qualifications Closing dulv 
August <1, I‘*61 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
UNION 

. ho* 'ytotmit* ta ■ 

■ [BkpAttmtwr; 

have Rome experience, but not necs*. 
gorily. connecsed with, agriculture; lira 

QegKSMS , 

ECONOMICS, one of whom should, 
have wjda knowledge of U.K. farming 
■ ottd keen Interest In production und 
management economics, 

. Salary ng to age. ckperlenca 

and quallth is. 

Applications <th full particular* to ! 

. General Secretary, 

The National Parmer*' Union, 
Agriculture Hftuse. 

KaidlM abridge. London, S.W.I/ 
matLed^Ecemwitlcs.” 

D.S.I.fU 

“BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 

asbiwaBW*’ ?xperim tSrrA?%yl^rr er 

to Join u team'working In the Arid of building 
Design and Town Planning. The researches 
are aimed at assessing user satisfaction with 
various design aspects thus providing the basis 
for recommendation* to designers. Doties Include 
assisting In social surveys and Held experiments, 
und analysing results. 

QUAl IFIC ATIONS • Degree in .i natural 
science- or un appropriate Dip Itch or it v i 
1raining or Interest In si.itistiis nr applied 
physics used ill 

SAIAKY- £691 (uge 22) to LNSK mge 26 
or over) to £1.053. Prospects tp 11 431, 

Forms from Director at abmc address. 
Closing date August ‘12. 1961 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


e LI V| helps mother* to help you with your 
V typing . manuscripts duplicating, rush work, 
. Phone Agency fur the Lrtiploymcnt of 
others W HI 2286. 

HONGKONG 

Old-established firm having 
subsidiary company in Hong¬ 
kong, under competent man¬ 
agement and with up-to-date 
office facilities, offer their 
services for consultation, 
training or as representatives 
to companies or individuals 
desirous of penetrating the 
large and expanding Far 
Eastern market. 

Write to P.O, Box 13212 , 
Hongkong. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolscy lia|] (t-st, 1894) provide* Postal 
( nurse* In a wide range of subjects for tbe 
two examinations for London UMv, B.Sc. I con 
(three if entrance is Included) .11 model ate I ecs 
}.*4N AoUcy Hall students pissed London 
University R Sc- 1 cnnnmic* Ixumc , l9M>-62 

I un ion itlso for G.L.I.., Luw, Statistli.il. other 
exams—Prospectus (mention 1 sum nation) from 
f \V. Shaw Flcicht-r. (..Ill . U B, Uirunti 
ol Studies. Dept. P 17. 

WOLSEY HALE, OXFORD 

A U I HOMS' works published. I.diiiny. tihobi- 
Ing Printing, and Disiribinlon undertaken 
- Details irom Authors lditori.il Service, I ud- 
gute Mouse-. 107 Fleer Street. London. L C J 

W l- buy almost uny hvivnntlc periodicals 
—H. Punk*.. 138 New Lavcudish Sired 
London, W . I _MUS S2 J ttl__ 

W L Invite .tn ^rroHCb front smulllsh husi- 
ncss in North We-5t iqntrijllcd hy middle 
aged iruin with successor rrerblcrn. 

Veiling man 21 good c ducaiIon with smith- 
eommc-rcial expcricucc and ciiplt.il loadable 

(irimdy Jnekton At tulocs, Solicitur^. <6 
kenne-dy Street. Mandicsu-r 2. 

EXPERT POSTAL TyiTlON 

for Ot:)minations**-II.Si (Eion.i. Tow AceoUn- 
unity Lasting - Secretarial, Ctvil ScrvKe, 
Management Marketing. Lxpe> 1.1I. 

(11 neral Ceriitkate of Hducuiloti, etc Also 
many piacticul tnon-examinorlont courses in 
business suhJeeH—Write lodtiv tor tree pros¬ 
pectus and/or udstec- nictitioninu esumination 
or tuihjecis in which Iniercsicd, to tltc Scat- 
luiy <G9/2>. 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

or call sit JO Queen Victmla Srrcai, London. 
L.L.4. Lstubllshed 191U. 


EAST PAKISTAN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

TENDER NOTICE 


The Chief Purchase Officer. East Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation, EPIDC' House. Motijhcel. Dacca, Invites sealed quotations 
for supply of Jute Mills Machineries to be set up in East Pakistan on 
C&F Chittagong/Chains basis. The entire purchase will be made out 
of U.K. Credit and offers should therefore be from CMC. Only. 


Quotations marked PD-IV/6073/353 (Revised) should reach tbe 
Chief purchase Officer, Eust Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion. EPIDC House, Motijhcel, Dacca, by 10 a.m. on August 20,1963, 
and will be opened m public at 11 a.m. on the same day. 

Tender Documents with detailed specifications will. be. available 
from the following offices on payment of Rs.100.0gm 
only, per set:— ‘ , > f'W', i; ’ 

(I) Assistant Chief Accauntwt ,(P)i Hoiae, 

MotilheeL'Daocua. - - * ‘ 


Motijhcel 1 Dacca, 

^MsSSst* 


gSjuv 

2l&r,ls&'A 








' SU BSCRlffip NS TO Tl|8kc<iNhNl*T 

Aimuol Postal Subscrlptlon by ifyilj'UK £4 ; 

•' overwp* £6 lp«. By 1 M* bihw 

: • ■’ / * . , t - ,r »r. !i ‘‘,. 

Sub#crlntk»iH to tnamr countries can be sent efih#^ ^ direeii secc 
or in bulk by air freight ftf omhArd potting from central dbtri 
Airmail if invariably more yxpentiv^ but pfuaiiy aulfkfr >g 
Where onto one lerijfc# * «howp thi» *' be^auib .thO 
or nor Teeommended. •' J . ' -l' \ 





Australia....,. 

Canada t— 

Quabac A Oncsrio J 
Provinces.1 

Other Provinces.. < 

Ceylon .. 

Chins. 

East Africa. 

6«rpt. 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar. Malta .... 

Hongkong . 

India. 

Indonesia.. 

Iran and Iraq....... 


Airmail 
£13 10*. 

Air Fraijht 


Wt 

Airtight 




£13 Ife 


£12 10*. 

£9 15s. 


£11 Ol 


or 

or 

Lebanon . 

£11 Os. 


Csn. m 

Can. $30 

Malaya. 

£12 10s. 


£12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Naw Zoslsnd . . . 

£13 10s. 


or Can. 

or Can. 

Niftria. 

£12 10*. 

£9 lOi. 

fR 

$3l*8Q 

Pakistan. 

£12 10s. 


£12 »0fc 

£J0 Os. 

Philippines. 

£13 10s. 


£13 10s. 

mm 

Rhodasis. 

£12 10s. 


£12 10s. 

£10 Ol. 

Sftuth AJrica. 

£12 10s. 

£10 Os. 

£11 Os. 


Sooth and Cantrol 


£10 Os. 


America. 

£12 10s. 


£12 10s. 

£9 10*. 

Sudan . 

£11 Os. 

£9 10s. 

£7 5s. 



f £12 10s. 

£10 lOts. 


£12 10s. 

USA. 

1 or 

or 

£12*70. 

£10 0s. 


1 W5 

$29 50 

£12 10s. 
£il Os. 

£9 I Os. 

Watt India*. 

£12 IOl 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton A 
Co , 50 Miller Strict. Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM : W. H. Smith At Son. 71 Boulevurd 
Adolphe Max. Biuswls BRA7IL: J. de Crore. Cx.P 1683-Zt-Off. Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Win. Daw-son Subocripilon Scnke, 587 Mount PJrasum Road. Toronto 7. Ontario. 
t’LYLON : The Lake Home Bookshop. UK) Parsons Road. Fore CVilombo. DENMARK: EJnar 
Munksguurd ft Norrcgadc. Copenhagen K. EGYPT : G. Avatis. 8 Ibrahim FI Lakuni. Heliopolis. 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateemlnen Kirjakanppg. 2 Keskuikato. Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
A Nt»n. 248 Hue de Rixoli. Paris GERMANY* W. E. Saarbach. GcrtrudensitraRse 36, Kdln 1: 
( onwa CirosMiverirkb GmbH Homburg l. Danrigrr .Strasse 35a. Hamburg. GHANA: Travel 
Service Lid.. P.O Box 401. Accra. GRlfCE: Libruirle Kauffman. 2R Rite du Made. Athens. 
HOLLAND: N.V. V/H Van Dlimur's Import, Schiestrnat 32-16. Ruiterdum 4. HONGKONG : 
Pie Advert Ulna A Publicity Bureau. Ltd., *0l-7t)ft Marina Hmise. INDIA . Patnka 
Syndicate Privutc Ltd.. Golc Murkct. New Delhi 1, .or 12/1A Llndflgy Street, Calcutta 16. 
or 21 Hnmam Street. Bombay 1. IRAN: International Press Agency of Iran, P O. 
Box 1125 lcherun. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Merjgn Building, Southgate. Baghdad 
1SK\KL: Sicimut/ky's Agcmy Ltd., Jerusalem. Tel A'vlv and Haifa. ITALYMc»vaggerle 

_ Lonta/ro 52. Milan 12. JAPAN: Muruici. . _ 

Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph l. Buhmts A Co.. P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: 

I ast ,\frn.jn Standard. P O Box 10080, Nairobi KOREA : Foreign Publication* Supply Co., 
PO Box 238. Kwang-Ilwu-Mun. Seoul. LI BANON : The levant DUtrlhutnn Co.. Place de 
|'| mile. D Anseily Building, Beirut. MALAYA - Messrs. Murk.-in A Sons. Subscription Dept., 
‘4 Orchard Hoad. Singapore. V NEW ZF ALAND - Gordon A Oouh tNZ). Ltd. P O. Box 384. 
~S An^at Avenue, Auckland Gordon and GouH (NZf. Ltd. J2 Waring-1 nylor Street. Welling¬ 
ton NIGLRIa: Atlas Nigeria Lid.. 6 Labinjo Lund, P.MR, 2120. Lagos. NORWAY: A/S 
Njnesens Llncrintmjt-ncste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, 
IM>. Box 1451. Manila. POLAND- Kuch. Ul Wilt/u 46, Warsawa 10. Poland. 
RHODESIA : Kingston* Ltd.. P O. Box 1498. Bulawayo. Southern Rhodesia. SOU1H AFRICA: 
American A Overseas Publications. PO Box U)2S, Pori hli/ubcih. SPAIN: Distnbuldora 
luiernarionul, Duquv de Sexto 1ft. Apartado 9i5t>, Madtid SUDAN: Khartoum Bookshop, 
p O. Ho* 968. Khartoum. SWI.DEN : Wennersren-Willlaim A H.. Nordenftychtgxflgcn 70. Stock¬ 
holm SWITZERLAND: Agcnce Aebvrhard, (use 123, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The 
Tanganyika Stnndurd, P.O Box 33, Dur cs Sulaam. IURKLY : Libruirle Hachctte, 469 Istklal 
Cuddesl Beyoglu-lsiunhul. UGANDA: Lhsi African Standard. P.O, Box 1656. Kampala. 
UNITED STATES ": The Economist. 4/5 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N Y. : British 
Publications Inc . 10 Last tukh Street. New York 22, N.Y. ; The Economist. National Prut 
Budding. Washington 4, D.C.; National Pnblitatlons Cs„ 4055 Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angele* 5. 
California. VENEZUELA t 3 DiMrlhuldora Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis. Scgunda Jrans\cr*ai 
Norte. Urbanizacton Guacalpuro, A pan ado No. 2589. Caracao. 




























HOW A NATION GROWS 

Bieetrid power demand: 11.3% yearly growth jrate projected. 


Jn the decade of the fifties Japan’s electric power industry, 
striving to meet the needs of a growing nation, found 
itself expanding at times by as much as 14.1% a year. 
And even though this, industry’s capacity has almost 
tripled in 10 years the end appears nowhere in sight. In 
1963 an estimated .¥340 billion (almost 340 million 
pounds) will be spent on power expansion. And, though 
the economy as a whole has entered a period of more 
Stable growth and though demand for power is increasing 
at a slower rate than in the past, this rate is still ex¬ 
pected to reach 11.3% annually. 

Electric power is only one of the many industries to 


play a part in the phenomenal growth of Japan's economy 
in recent years—a growth that has attracted the attention 
of astute investors around the world. But even though 
today's market is a brightening one, you still need accu* 
rate data and analyses of individual stocks to make the 
best selection. Yamaicht’s skilled advisors stand ready 10 
offer just such a service. More than 110 Yamaicbi offices 
and 50 research specialists are art constant touch with 
every domestic and overseas development that affects 
Japan’s economy.,Our services and a wide range of pub* 
locations on investing in Japan are available On request, 
without obligation. 


TAMAICHI SECURITIES CO„ LTD. 

Underwriters » Distributors, Brokers A Dealers m 


Head Office: Kabulo-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Japan 
Cables: MONTONESCO TOKYO. Telex: TK 2505 

YAMAICHI SECURtTI&S CO. OF NEW YOtiK* INC. 

Ilf Broadway, New York 6. N.Y. Honolulu Branch: 1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


J 
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* 7 W<t i OK*uMMce& 

tiie ofteniKty 9^ Ur. 

London SwuneA 

0m /4*jtut t*t. t963 

?4t f49, tdcade*ttoU St, ufwtdsm S,& 3 



Our bank took its name Tokoi (tHtti}) from an ancient poem engraved 
on the seal here reproduced, signifying good'fortune and longevity. 
This seat was used by a successful Japanese D almto in the 16th century. 

With 175 offices strategically located 
throughout Japan and staffed with more 
than 9,000 employees, The Tokai Bank 
is In a position to offer unrivalled service 
to everyone who trades with Japan. 

Q THE TOKAI BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : 

2-1 , Sakaemachi, Nakaku, Nagoya, Japan 
Representative Office abroad ; 

149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 



LOCARNO 

You will find it hard to tear yourself away 
from the beauties .of Nature in Locarno, a 
palm-studded Swiss holiday spot. If you can, 
remember that UBS has a branch there. You 
get good service from many banks on the 
continent—UBS service from just one. 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

8CHWEIZERISCIIE BANKGESELLSCUAFT 
UNION DE BANQUE9 9UISSES 
UNTUNE Dl BANCHE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICE* ZURICH, Bahnhofatraiae 45 
OVER 80 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Capital fully paid.Swiu Franca 180,000,000 

RrMTVAi.Swia* Franca 270,000,000 

Cable Address for all Offices and Branc hea* BANK UNION 


union wj 



SWre ®tlAN 0 

AU.O/ER THE N°0l^ 
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MONEY ED EXCHANGES 


THE ECOjHOMIST AVGUST 14 , . 146 ? 


■.<• '■.V ■ ■*' ■>. >. V :■ 


V. •' l Vv-A' V’;!** < 


KEY MONEY 


i£ 




AftS>TRA«| 


Bank rate tfrpni- 
4'tfL 3/1/65)..., 
Dapeelt rat#* .. 

7 oar*' notf'oa : 
CI4e£ing knfti ... 
Discount house*... 
Local authprioe* .. 

3 month*’ fixed: 

Local author! lie* .. 
Finance house*.... 
Call money : 
Clearing banks' 


3 


2 

2 -2>« 

•4 / 


minlmjina .:..... 2 L , 

DaV-to^ay rea* . lvJV, 

NBW 

Wit:, % 

I.. 3-253 


Market discount rate* 

(1 inOnth*') % 

Treasury bills .. 3* 3 j 2 

Bank bill*. 33^.31',, 

* Bine trade bills.. 5-6 

^uro-dollar deposits - 
, 7d*y*‘ notice... 3J*-3 T e 
3 month!. 3 3 4 -4 ' 4 

lorMtorllni deposits 

(m Baris): 

> 3days’notice.. .. 3* 4 -4 

;I r^of^ai ... *.v 4 *i 4 -4*| 4 

TOnk 


Treasury kUle;, 

July 28....,*.. 3&) 

August |.. 3-253 

Forward cbvar <3 months) . 
Annual intereis, cost, L/S doltafs 


Marks* j 

Bank bfl_ 

Car**, of dejkUk; 


|*9ob 


GOVBRID AA8IT1UGt MAaeUU 


500 


Wednesday 

Treasury bills.. 
Prime bank bill* • - • 
Sur dolJpra/UK 
authority foanS 


(oca I 1 


lit favour of: 

London...... 

London . 


T ---- London , 

Euromollaro/Bus^etorNnf. > London . 

Thcse/covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular Marling and dollar putts, as adjusted 
ftr the ctyi of forward exchange to*or, shewn above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



Amount (£ million) 

91 Day 

Date of 



Average 
. Bate of 
A^lgHmopt 

jAHotted 

1 ItMax. 

.1 

Tender 

Offered 


1962 

"VI Day 


j d~ 

!'"h 

Aug. 3 

2400 

402-7 

76 5 05 

1963 

May 3 

200-0 

370*2 

74 4-34 

IT 

.. 10 

210 0 

386 9 

74 5 92 

24 

17 

220*0 

369-9 

73 0 91 

61 

24 

220 0 

379 6 

72 8-63 

47 

.. 31 

220-0 

380 7 

72 8-50 

49 

June 7 

230 0 

420-5 

73 6 53 

17 

.. 14 

230 0 

465 9 

73 8 12 

32 

.. 21 

230*0 

375 7 

74 |*84 

39 

28 

220 0 

430-2 

74 0 50 

40 

July 5 

220-0 

416*3 

75 3-21 

17 

.. 12 

220 0 

404*7 

75 6-66 

24 

19 

220 0 

450*8 

75f 4*84 

38 

26 

220 0 

397 9 

75 2-64 

29 

Aug. 2 

220*0 

399 6 

75 26 

26 


* On August 2nd tender* for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 2d. 
secured 26 per coot, picker genders being allotted ip full. The 
offer for this week wad fpfe million 91 dv bill* 


BLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Tender 


Tap 


1962 
Aug. 4 

1963 
May II 

.. 18 
.. 25 

June I 

15 i 
22 

30 ' 

July 6 

13 
20 
27; 


2.980 0 2,012 5 


2,460* 1.233 8 

2,680 0 1006 1 

2,720*0 1.189 2 


Ways and Means 
Advances 

Public I Bank of 
Dept, j fingland 

227*3 


Total 

Floating 

Debt 


5.219*9 


2.750*0 

2,770*0 

2,790*0 

2,810-0 


1,198*9 

1.191- 3 
2,201 -9 

2.192- 1 


2,830*0 2.112*9 

» m p 
2.810 0 


Aug 3 ■ 2.860-0 2.156-4 



5,254 7 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he money market ha^ ( o& 

(his week had to look hard for funds; 
in xbt inter-bpnk market among the mer¬ 
chant banks and foreign banks call money 
rates have been as high as 3* per cent/ 
while loC;al authorities have had to pay 4 
per cent for overnight money. Demand 
from these quarters has kept the discount 
market' shorlt of money And overnight rates 
m‘this market ihave remained at 3J to 3I 
per cent 

The syndicate of discount houses sub¬ 
mitted ah unchanged tender of £99 : f s*$KL 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday of 
last week and die average rate of discount 
moved only fractionally—falling by o.38d, 
to 75s. 2.26d. per cent. Total applications 
rose fractionally to £400 million and the 
market's bill ‘allotment 7 was 26 per cent 
compared with the previous week’s 29 per 
cent. The market’s bfll allotments have; 
now averaged only 29 per cent since the 
beginning of June; however these low 
quotas have to some extent been mitigated 
by fairly good running margins. 

In New York this week the three months* 
bill rate fell slightly frbra 2.263 t0 2*253 
per cent, and with the cost of forward cover 
unchanged the covered arbitrage margin 
on a Treasury bill swap between London 
and New York is still just under i per cent 
in favour of London. All the other arbi¬ 
trage margins are still in favour of London, 
although that between Euro-dollars and 
Euro-sterling narrowed with the fall in 
Paris of the three months’ Euro-sterling 
rate by ik per cent to 4* per cent. 

The note circulation is now at its summer 
peak and stands just above £2,500 million. 
This year the rise has been a good deal 
sharper than in 1962. In the six weeks 
since the end of June the note circulation 
has risen by £114 million compared with 
only £71 million over the same six weeks 
last year. 

RANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

«■»""«» *!&•■ '%V' I A ife 7 ' 

'isue Department*: 

Notts in circulition. 2,388-3 2,504-3 2,504*1 

Notes in banking dept. , 37-0 46-1 46-2 

Govt, debt and securities'* . 12,424-0 2,549-0 2,549 0 

Other securities. ] 0-7 07 0-7 

Gold coin and bullion. i 0*4 0-4 0*4 

Coin other chan gold com . 0-3 0-3 0-3 

Banking Department: 

Deposits : 

Public accounts... 9-1 11 *6 10*7 

Special deposit!. 159*6 ... ... 

Bankers... 227*8 252*3 223*0 

Others.,. 70-5 74*9 72-6 

Total. 467*0 330*8 306*4 

Securities : 

Government. 373-2 225-9 187-5 

Discounts and advances 55*3 63*8 69-4 

Other. 19-0 20-5 20-8 

T®ul. 447-5 310-2 277*7 

Banking department reserve . 37-9 46-9 47-1 

"Proportion". 8*1 13*8 t 0°*3 

'* Government debt is £11,0 F l00, capital £14.5 

Fiduciary issue increlsed by £1 million »- 

on July 24th. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 

—-- \ - r - v ; -»--■■Ai , i,, 

;$} ? :V* *V>,\ 

Effective Limit* August I August 7 

Fr.ncl.Ar, I3 «tf-U 017 13*^",“ 13 nfci, 

Swiss Fr- 11-94-12-54^ . I2-09 Ij- 3 4 12 09)»-V 

Belgian Fr. . I37*8B» ; . | I39*7* 2 - ^13970-. 

Porcug. fee. ... 80-20-30 , 00 20-30 

Italian Lire., 1725-1775 ' l738't-£ ' l,739-39iy 

Swedish Kr. 14-27^-14-70 ] l4-52V-53«# i I4-54-54V 

Danish Kr. . l9-06« r l9*62 I9 33V34*! 19 343, 

* Official Jim its ' 

% ’’ * * V 

Oh* Hfiiith * For Ward 

United States $.j »§c. pm-par >, c. pm-pgr 

Canadian 9 3 .,,.i 'gc. pm-par 4 c.pm*'itc.dn 

.; e - di * 

i , W’/.' s e-'ac. pi , V 3 * c, pm 

AustrlarfBiA,^*.,, ropm-3f rodls; Par-5 gro 

tolgm.fr?,. fr" 9-4c. pm ! 7-2 c. pm 

»*»*•».. ( iore pm-par { Mg-'gore pm 

.' iV , 't c - p " 1 IVl^e- pm 

i Dm. l-^pf. pm M 4 pf. pni 

.! I-I'allredls ^-I^Ssredla 

»hKr.,...i |i 4 -) 4 ore pm . 2 -l'a ore pm 

Thri« Months Forward 

.. pm ;,*-Jue.pm 

HSJhf.*.... » 4 -fC. pm >ia-'uc.pm 

rf«njhFr..,......, M , r . fc-ir 4C . d „ Me. dis 

«.*#••. M 4 -lc. pm M}—M 4 c. pm 

■'l 8 dL ... I Par-IOgro dis F*ar—10 gro ih 

.rjr. ..*.' 19-14c. pm 15-10c. pm 

_ rJS r : .' Per-ljore dis I ore pm-p,r 

Dutth W. .. • 3-2> 4 c. pm c. pm 

W. German Dm.I |i 2 -M 4 pf. pm l 3 i-l*a pf- pm 

Mr. »» 4 - 2 ' 4 lire dis I V7 3 i hre dh 

Swedish Kr. ... Hj^lore pm 2 ) 4-114 ore pm 

, Gold BriW,at Fixing 

t. d. per fine o*. 2&0/7'* 

$ per fine oz .... I ; 35 09) 2 3 S*io 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 8 'o s ' 7 » J2 

Security ^6 (New York); %. t di«‘ 0 6 0*3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£’000 


Estimate 

1963-61 


April I, 
1962, 
to 

A .V’ 


April I, Week Week 

1963, ended ended 

to Aug Aug. 

Aug 3, 4. J, 

963 1962 1963 


Ordinary 

ncomel!??... 2,789.000 579.361 633,399 35.4341 53.221 

Oth. Inland Rev. 1,318,000 288,000 288,100 19,100 I6J00 

Custom* and 

Excisa. 2,732.000 927,783'! 914,945 22,943 93,113 

ToUl. 6,139,000 I49L246 1,943.l4fjl79,l36 146,670 

Ordinary 

Ixpaadlturs 

Supply Services 6,139,000! 1,811,131 1,908,2101 83,820 1 123,121 
Other. 748,000 1 264,211 263,955 21,186 ; 26,693 

Total. 6,887,000 2,075,342 2,172,165 103,004 149,814 

inking Funds. 42,000! 11,509 9,646 1,690’ 280 


Above-line ” Surplus 
or Deficit..... 198,606 

Below-lint ” Net Expen¬ 
diture*...... 73,955 


232,963 72,4401 I6>4 

71,524] 21,^82 27,490 

■* +' 


Totfl Surplus or Deficit 264460 309,46t 1,918 10,986 


Met receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates 


Non Market Borrowing 


63,149 f 52,614 10,8811 


^ 0 «Q? r, * i flwte»..,,.ii -900j 1.500 -2,300 

Oalenti Bonda6.769 j 2,856 540 


f^uniumSwinis Bonds. 


- 2,856 amij 

12,400] 12,700 1,0001 

8 MI 8 i| : .69,4701 10,121 


12,303 

300 

950 

1,400 


* Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund 6 | 
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JAPAN: 185 BRANCHES 

OVERSEAS: LONDON, NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


■ ftiTffpr CALM^»>rH^««NOi£oii 0K-<4r*>£(l § 

‘ / , /’ i* *‘i> . * 1 




COMBINING LONG .EXPERIENCE 

with a; youTH ; f'1jl Spirit, 

THE FlfJI BANK BRINGS Y^U " ; 
EFFICIENT. PERSONALIZED - BANKING SERVICES' 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES 

THROUGHOUT JAPAN. ' ! ; s " 

' . ,, ' > 

JAPAN'S LARGCBT COMMERCIAL BANK * 

® the FUJI BANK*-™ 

Head Office: Tokyo* Japan • 

Branch offices throughout Japan: 191, 
Overseas Offices: London* No* York and Oihteidor# 
tepresentoriv# Office: Calculia • 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 


Banking . 


’ Trading. 


" Investing 



* . . Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui jnan stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts are at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
returns in banking, trading and investment. 


mi MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFiCEl YURAKU-CHO. TOKYO, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 

LONDON BRANCH * NEW YORK AGENCY 
BANGKOK BRANCH BOM^Y BRANCH 
SINGAPORE BRANCH 


Registered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mall, Post Office Dei*.. Ottawa. Printed in Fntflimd by St. Clements Pres* Ltd , London. F.C.4. Published by Tlie economist 
Newspaper Lid., at 22 Ryder Street. London. S.W.I. Telephone: Whitehall isn. Pottage on this issue: UK aid.: Overseas 4|d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1963 
High | Low 


993 4 

97»i, 2 

103*1, 

927, 

101*4 

917» 

927,* 

90*4 

89'«,* 

I0M, 

108*2 

103 

957, 

s:ij, 

82«»,* 

821'u 

103**14 

96*1,4 

68*4 

71*4 

102*4 

721,4 

*41,4 

651, 

55*, 

467, 

467, 

100', 

867„ 

% 

M'l 

& 

ft 


.S: 

ft 

1017, 

907, 

997, 

90*. 

91 

ft 

s> 

103*, 

99*, 

S'* 

JF* 

75i 4 

977, 

871* 

60*4 

64*, 

91*4 

64*4 

571 4 

56» 2 

48*2 

41*4 

407, 

96 

BHf 

74 

81*2 

78«, 

SI 1 

89*4 

611a 

81*, 

807, 

64' 2 


90* t 

1047, 

71*2 

106 

84 

94 

65 

91*4 

95 ' 4 

98*, 

997, 

52*| 

97»; 

99*4 


96 

57*, 

100 

73 

j 

99*1 

ft 

95 


I a"V: 

GUAMNTHO 1 TOCKS ,£3 


Net Rod. 
Yield, 
Aug. 7, 
1963$ 


Gross Red, 
Yield, 

a “Lj 7, 


Exchequer 2h% . 1995-64 

Conversion 4*,%.1964 

Treasury 4%.1965 | 

Savings Bonds 3%.1955-65 [ 

Exchequer 5 * 2 %.1966 1 

Savings Bonds 2*2%.1964-67 ; 

Exchequer 5%.*967 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Conversion 3*?% ....1969 

Funding 3% .1959-69 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Conversion 5%.1971 

Conversion 6 %..1972 

Conversion 5 * 4 %.1974 

Funding 4% .1960-90- 

Savings Bonds 3% .1965-75 

Exchequer S%.1976-78 

Treasury 3*,%.1977-80 

Treasury 3h% .1979-81 

Funding 5*,%.1982-84 

Treasury 3% .1986-89 

Redemption 3% .1986-96 

Funding 3*,%.1999-2004 

Treasury 5 * 2 %.2008-12 

Consols 4% . aftar Fab. 1957 

War Loan 3 * 2 %.after 1952 

Conv. 3 * 2 %.after Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2 * 2 %. 

Treasury 2* 2 %... .aftar Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4»,%.1967-69 

British Electric 3%...,... 1968-73 

British Electric 3% .1974-77 

British Electric 4* 4 % .... 1974-79 
British Electric 3« a % .... 1976-79 

British Css 3*,%.1969-71 

British Gas 4%.1969-72 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3% .1968-73 

British Transport 4% .1972-77 , 

British Transport 3% .1978-88 


100*2 
991*2, 
97» 32 
102*22 
92 *',4 
101*32 

321.4 

93*4* 
921, 
97* 
88 *, 4 * 
100 *, 4 
105*,4* 
102 ', 
94^, 
82* 

82*14 

BI»I4* 

1027,* 

96*2 

671, 

71*4 

1017, 

71 

637.4 
63*1,4 
541, 

ft 

ft* 

9|iJ 

83', 

9i'i,4 ; 

2 '** 

851, , 

891, j 
701, 


38**14 

Bn 

in>i. 

9Z»J2 

' 2 «!•* 
92*32 

937,4* 

81? 

B8 7 ,* 

I0l* a 

106V 

103 

957, 

82),* 

99*1,4 

82*1,4 

Bl V 
103 
96*1,4 
601, 
71*4 
100* 

7 1 J 4 
64*, 
64*2 

55*, 

467, 

467, 

98*2* 

>867,4 

82*4 

92*, 

83*2 


91* 

931.4 

687.4 

867.4 

89" 

71* 


£ s. 
2 12 
1 10 

n 


i I 

SI 
10 8 
6 
6 

4 

5 
7 
5 


£ a. d. 
3 18 i 

3 16 0 

4 5 0 
4 4 4 
4 II 8 

12 

4 13 10 
4 15 I 


3 12 
2 17 
2 IS 


2 18 10 

2 19 I 

3 13 2 
3 3 I 
3 10 5 

3 II 0 
3 3 4 
3 5 10 
3 10 I 
3 8 10 


3 0 6 
3 II II 
3 II 3 
3 6 3 
3 10 6 


14 1 


3 8 0 
3 6 8 
3 10 6 
3 II II 
3 7 10 
3 12 6 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


j Price, ' Price. \ Red. Yield 
{ July 31. Aug. 7, Aug. 7, 

! 1963 1 1963 | 1963 


Atch. Topeka.... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Eiactnc ... 
Am. Tal. & Tel... 

Cons. Edison. 

lot. Tel. ft Tel.... 
South'n. Nat. Gas. 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

AmeT. Can. 

Am. Smelting.... 

Am, Viscose. 

Anaconda .... 4 • • 

Beth. Steel.. 

Boeing. 


1963 


Australia 9 * 4 %.IMS-69 89', 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 IMfg. 

Ceylon 4%...1973-75 7Rj 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 I03*q 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyaaeland 6 %.1978-81 83»j 

South Africa 3* 2 %.1965-67 94 

Southern Rhodeaia 4*j%.1987-92 64* a * 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 91 

Birmingham ..1967-70 9$ 

Bristol 5%...I97l-73| 98*4 

Corporation of London S* 4 %.1976-79 1 99 * 4 

UC,C3%..,...after 1920 1 52> 4 

LCC.5% . :.1980-83 J 97', 

Middl4aax5>4%.1980 j 99*, 

NEW YORK. PRICES AND INDICES 


July Aug. 

8 % 

281, 28*i 

28*4 2B*i 

18 w: 

39*4 397, 

37*4 37V 

1197, I20i 4 
867, 87 

49*4 493, 

5IU 52' a 
271, 275, 

63*2 64 

24), 24 

447, 45 

78*5 81*2 

68' 4 72*4 

46*, 48), 

291,* 293, 
327, 34H 


89*4 

■ft 

T* 

94 

65 

91*4 

95 ' 4 

98*2 

997, 

52*, 

97*, 

99)4 


S 

i II 
7 19 


Prices. 1963 
High Low 


Last Two 
OjtfMends 

(•)(«, (c) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


S 0 
4 19 8 
4 II Ilf 

4 19 2 

5 3 3 
5 I 31 


61/10*2 

57/3 

21/6 

87/3 

82/3 

82/- 

52/6 

44/3 

£251,4 

S/t 

62/6 

£19 

56/6 

£297„ 

48/9 

38/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

15/9 

18/3 

41/6 


53/- 

!» 

as- 

66/9 

Si'* 

£ 21 * 1,4 

3714 

37/3 

52/6 

£16*4 

47/6 

£25*4 

42/3 

31/3 

63/- 

49/6 

13/- 

• 2 /Mj 

15/1*2 

34/9 , 


5 9 6 . 
S II 8 f 
5 10 4 f 
5 10 8 f 
5 10 Ilf 
5 7 3f 
5 8 9f 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 

4 16 3/ 

4 18 II / 

5 I 2/ 

4 18 5 / 

5 I 51 
5 I 8 / 


14/- 1 12/1*2 

15/7*2 12/9 

14/3 13/- 

36/6 30/6 

54/9 42/6 

25/4'j 18/- 

25/3 22/6 

19/9 15/10*2 


65/7*2 
36/- 
24/1*2 
• 3/9 
14 /- 
68 /- 
19/9 

26/10*2 
19/9 
38/- . 

64/7*2 
17/3 ' 


I 


56/- 

29/9 

18/6 

59/- 

16/4*2 

23/3 

15/3 

29/1*2 

54/7*2 

14/- 


d. 

Of 


27/6 ‘ 23/- 

23/10*2 17/6 

48/- 1 41/iO'i 


55/4*| 

34/9 

15/9 

95/9 

34/9 

55/3 


lift 

28/6 

45/- 


59/- j 46/6 | 

67/6 I 44M0 * 2 I 

£19*2 £ 16*14 

44/7*2 40/Mj 

32/6 ■ 22/9 


•J'jk 

N 

PS 

8 c 
S 0 
7l a * 
ll£-J 

|0*J7*ic 

t'|! 

p 

5 c 
2't 4 

Id 

4 a 

8 4 

4*20 

6 4 
14 b 

5 4 

14 b 
10 0 

3 a 

4 a 

6 0 
3*|0 
6 0 

25 c 
12 6 

6 0 

5 0 

6 b 
6*40 
J ) 4 0 

4 0 

5 b 
13*,6 
1(7 0 
I3*)0 
5 o 

15 0 
6l,o 

261, b 

f3*,o 
12*2 0 
13 0 
111 ij o 


c & * >J 


Price. Price, 
July 3{, Aug. 7, 
1963' 1963 


4 * 2 0 
. 6*20 

Pi 

p: 

«&* 

»** 
5/- o 

VS 

15 4 

5*2 b 

j*4- 

7i,! 

V4 m 

4 0 
. 4 o 

P 

1 

6 0 
20 b 

7 b 
9*i b 

10 b 
8*3 b 
16*2 b 
25 c 

5 o 

14 b 
9 b : 
4 a ' 
. 7*i b ! 
6*4 b 


BANKS, DISCOUNT ft HP 

Barclays.,. £1 

Lloyds.'<.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Mid land. rt .£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

We#min«$er W*.£1 


54/10*2* 
50/10*2* 
19/-* 
77/4* 2 4 
72/9 r 
69/i* 

... .. m 

CftttacteE l.sb 


fECm&K0! 


Bdrcjaya D,C.O.. 


standard Mi •• 

fci- ' 

nWEErEI a* 

WIIUUVI 4 . . , 

Uni^n Discount 


taebunt r.i ’ 

teSS^gfc 

United bopinMAiiS/iv 

a e«aa^ 

Base, Mitchells ft 0.. .5/5* 
Charrington United l . $/- 
DlstHlart 

SjCSf*.•••••ffcii/l 

Whitbread ‘A’.V- ! I7/9| 


57/1*2 
51/7*2 
19/4'a 
79/Ma 

74/6 

ivr 

45*4* 
39/3 

50/9 

‘iVfSSSf 

~y\W. 

2?4 *?/« 

h 


I7/9|| 

BUILDING, FAINT, Etc. 1 

Associated Portland., .£1 , 62/10*2 , 
British Plutar Bd. JO/- R/3 
Richard Cdstain . ,5/- 23/7* } 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 13/1*2 

International Paints . .4/- 13/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 60/6 

Wall Paper.5/- 1 6 / 9)4 

CHEMICAL 

Albright ft Wilson...5/- 25/6 

Borax Defd.5/- 18/2*4 

Flspns... .. .£1 38/- 

ICI.£1 62/4*2 

Monsanto.5/- 14/1*2 

DRAPERY ft STORES 
9 b Boots Pure Drug .... 5/- 24/9 

2 a Montague Burton... 10/- 19/9 

5i ft 0 j De ben hams.10/- 45/3 

23*jb | G.U.S.‘A’.5/- 53/10*2 

I 6 I 3 6 House of Fraser.5/- 32/d'a 

8 b Lewis's iovett. Ttt... .4/- 14/6 

37*2 b Marks ft Sptncer ’A' 5/- j 92/- 

15 b United Drapery.5/- I 33/1 '2 

10*40 Woolworth.5/- ' 54/7*2 

I OIL 

8*| b I British Petroleum .... £1 58/7* 2 

t8ljb , BurmahOll.£1 62 / 10*2 

18*4 b * Royal Dutch.,.20 fl. £ 18 s 14 

tIS'j b Shell Transport.5/- 42/7* a 

Ultramar.10/- 30/6 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Yield. . 

Aug. 7, 1 Cover 
1963 


3 50** 
3 87 
3 35** 

3- 79 
3 76 
3 75 

4- 57 
4-58 
3-12 

3 18 
5 10 

5 09 

4 41 
3 25 
315 

6 56 
3 54 
2SO 
450 

1 82 
3 96 

2 27 

3 46 


■Ufa 

i ® 

S3/J 

•8/1*2 

24/6 

•8/-H 

?$' 

12/9 

62/- 

17/314 

25/9 

I7/I0*i» 

30/- 

64/- 

15/- 

25/7*2 

20/3 

47/- 

54/10*2 

33/7*i 

14/9 

94/14 

34/9 

54/10*2 

58/10*2 ' 
61/10*2 
£I8S . 
43/10*2 
31/6 | 


4 36 
4 00 
4-53 

3 97 
413 
4-14 

4 08 
8 33 

3 07 
4-17 
3 39 
4-40 
7 06 
2 02 
-4-91 

3 88 

3 92 

5 26 

4 30 

3 33 

2 54 

3 46 

4 09 

3 04 

4 46 
3-53 
2-79 
3 12 
3 42 


14 

• 4 

• *4 

• 4 

1*2 

• *4 

2*2 

1 >2 

V* 

2*4 

1*2 

2)4 

2 

•4 

2 

I 


2*4 

■*4 


2 

l* 2 

•>4 

1*2 

2*3 


6 47 

7-26** 

3 32 2*2 

5 58 2*4 


July 31 Aug. 7 


j July 31 Aug 7 


July 31 Aug. 7 


Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive.. 
Crown Zeller... 
Distillers Seag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .... 
Ford Motor .... 
Ge. Electric .... 
General Foods .. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

Int. Bus. Mach... 
Int. Harvester... 


July 

Aug. 


July 

1 

i Aug 

FRANCE 

Frcs. 

Frcs. 

GERMANT 

% 

% 

31 

7 


31 

| 7 

Air Liquid* .. 1 

921 , 

914 

A.E G. 

4/6 

480 

$ 

8 


$ 

1 $ 

BanquedeParis' 

389 8{ 

38S 

Bad'che. Amlin. 

488 

487 






Citroen. 1 

191 1 

185 

Bayer. 

518*2 

• 520 

HI* 

50 

inter. Nickel .. 

57*4 


C. F. Petrole.. 1 

276 

269 2 Commerzbank. 

479 

479 1 

571, 

58*4 

Inter. Paper .., 

281, 


Cie. G. d'Eect. 1 

683 1 

675 

1 Deutsche Bank. 

1 505 { 

506 

45, 

Hi* 

Kennecott. 

721* 


Machines Bull 

349 

359 

Hoechsc Farb... 

469*21 

472 1 

46*2 

47T, 

Monsanto. 

51*4 

1 5H, 

'echiney. 

193-1 

193 

; Kundenkredic 

i 403 1 

405 1 


46*4 

Nat. Distillers.. 

25' 4 

: is*, 

'rintemps .... 

404 

435 

Loewenbrau... 

1.045 

1,030 


. 23 ' 221, 

: 59 60) 4 

|237 241*4 

1108*2 ‘*09 
50) 4 50i, 

78', 79*2 

8li, 82*4 
71*4 71 

I 34)4 3S) 4 

48', 49 

43», 45 

134*2 437*, 
54J, 54» a 


Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 
Woolworth.,.. 
Xerox. 


38i. I 40 3 < 
73*4 , 74^, 
68*2 1 69 
88 , 89>, 

431, 1 44*, 
691,* 701, 
6 1 ) 4 1 64', 
70>, I 71* 

105*4 1106), 
46*2 467, 

34)4 1 35*i' 

,68 68*2 

'253*2 239*2 


Rhone-Poulehc 

i.I.M. 

5aint-Gobain.. 
Uimor 


424 9 
355 , 
300 
168-5 


423 


Stnndard and Poor's Indlcoa (I94I-43»I0) 


July 


Aug. 


17 

24 

31 

7 


425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 

Industrials 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

1 73-36 

3-13 

39 90 

4-30 

64-61 

3 30 

88 39 

4-04 

f 72-30 

3-18 

38 92 

4 41 

64-20 

3 32 

88 49 

4-03 

1 71-62 

3-21 

37-30 

4-58 

64 01 

3 34 

88 70 

4-01 

72-48 

3-17 

38-00 

4-50 

65 03 

3-29 

88 80 

4 00 

* 73-36 

3-13 

38*70 

4 42 

65 58 

3-26 

88-80 

4-OU 


365 9 
305 q 
164 

index... 915 92 0 

High.... 102 2 (7.1.63) 

Low . 84 4 ( 10.7.63) 

Dec. 28. 1962*100. 

Aug. 2* 

ITALY Lire Lire 

Au, Generali . 126.400 126,800 

Ireda. 6,050 6,090 

idison. 3.714 - 

at. ( 2.625 

insider.j 1,016 

Cencrale... * 11,000 

Montecatini... 2,070 

Motca. 32,030 

Olivetti.* 3.130 

Pirelli S.p.A .. 


Mannesmann 
Siemens. 
Thyssen-Huetce 
Volkswagen ,,. 
Herstott index 


205*4 

557*2 

179*2 

600 

96-07 


206*2 

558 

183*2 

600 

97-27 


High . 100 02 (i 3.5.63) 

Low . 83 II ( 26.2.63) 

Dec. 31, 1959*100. 


HOLLAND 

A K.U. 

Bijonkorf. 

Heinekens_ 

Interunie (FI.50) 
K. N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Ket. 
Philips (FI.25) . 
Robeco (FI.50). 
Rotterdam Bk.. 
Thomassen ft D. 

Vaieurop. 

Zwanenberg .. 
index ... 347 
High.... 357 

Low . 320 

1953 * 


% 

479', 

7929 


A, 

BOO 
462 

FI.I93 IFI 195 
594 ! 601*2 
787*2 790 

FI. 156- 4 FI 156 I 
FI.224 FI.225 
351 , 355*2 
785*2 800 

FI. 75 7 FI. 75 5 
905 907 

/ 346-9 

6 (4.6.63) 

7 ( 3.1.63) 

• 100 . 


5,110 1 ; 


3,745 
2.642 I 
1.011 
11,150 
2, M0 
32,500 ! 
1.269 I 
189 


BELGIUM Frcs. 

Arbed. 31,250 

Bqua.NaLdeBel., 10,425 


425 industrials High. 74 35 (May 31. J963). Low, 65 48 (Jan. 2, 1963). 


Rinascence ... | 680 684 . 

IniaVIscosa... ' 5,220 5,270 1 

Index ... 594-47 599-49 

High.... 673-06 62.1.4, 3) 

low..... 561-75 V9.2.6Jj 
V I9S0-I00. . ' 

‘Closed until August 19th 1963 


Bque. Soc. Gen. 3,400 
Cockerill-Oug. 2,530 
Etperance Long 5,250 

Hoboken. 16,050 

Innovation .... 6,310 

Photo Gavaert. 2,490 

Sidro. 974 

Soc. Generate.. 14,700 

Sofina.i 8,010 

Un. Mlnlbre I/M) 1 162 

Index... 12 9 97 128-74 

High,.., 130-04 ( 30.7.63) 
low ..., i 119-85 (3,1.63) 

04c. 31, .1953*100: 


Frcs. 

30.575 

10.225 

3,380 

2.510 

5.270 

15.800 

6.500 

2.490 

970 

14,675 

8,028 

1,092 


SWEDEN Kr. Kr. 

Alta Laval 8.... 313 312 

Asia. 289 284 

Elektrolux .... 153 I4| 

EriciaonB.Kr.35 156 155 

Skend. Bsnken. 259 257 

Sv.Celluloia;.. 233 230 

Sv, Handelsbank 249 245 

Tandstk.BKr.50 170 I7| 

index... 199-91 199-15 

High.... 201-68 <5.0.63) 

Low. 162-02 (2.1.63 ) 

Dec. 29, 1956*100. 


NORWAY 

BergentPriv’bk. 

Borregaard_ 1 182*21 

Norsk Hydro.. 1 275 




» 

185 

27$ 


Tx divrdehft. f Tax Tree. I ASsUmOd average me. 7 years. $ The net redemption ylel 
< 0 ) Interim dividend. ( b ) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend (e) To earliest date. 

““ “ ties. Tok 


reduced or passed. Japanese prices supplied by Diawa Security 


Is allow _ __, __ . _, .. 

t . ... _ (f) Flat yield. (g) Ex all. • (hj After Rhodeaian tax. (7) To latest 1 

okvo. Canadian 65 Stock industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


: to 7*2 iterflhg. 
(n) interim since 
























































































VlPE 


pton Parkinson S/; 


Automation ...%} 


\ronfa\itmk%.. h 71/4 


^Ppdential *A' 


34/4» a 24/4'; 

34/7* 2 24/1 I j 


Welds baaed on assumed 
Bristol Aeroplane,; l£%. 



;|h: 


p'M, M : 

" Tif v 


*&r k 1fV"" ?K K :% $ fl 

ilipiii'j 

Ifell’l 


1 

2 

AN0 OVIHSIAS UNIT* TRUSTS 

. 

Aewun T 

newi 




Brown, Shipley: 

WRIT. .7. 

£15/0/9 


Klein wort, pun son; 
Boston Fund <US) 



£15/10/4 

>•90 



SrANCIT. 

£10/10/4 

£I3/0/j 

£10/18/4 

210 

Can. Gen. (Can.I 

74/1 *| 

T7/7» a 

£13/9/0 

1-40 

Century Shi (US) 

>V/T, 

133/4», 

GERMAC. 

£9/19/10 

£20/7/0 

£10/4/9 

2 00 

mteriuiia (It.)... 

JII/7*, 

M4/9 

TRAC...*,,. 

£20/19/0 

210 

ncertecOntl,),.. 

104/- 

109/4 

DENAC .1. 

£8/2/9 . 

£8/9/9 

1*50 

Maiiacnusetts 

8S/7«j 

90/- 

mm Bun Hk: 


Inrest Tit. (US) 


Bullock Fund ... 

103/4'j 

104/- 

2-49 

Massachusetts 

114/10*2 

•20/- 

' Canadian Inv. 

73/4*2 

74/4*2 

3-47 

Growth (US).. 



Canadian Fund .. 

117/9 

131/9 

2 14 

Umfondi <G«r.). 

43/3 

44/1*2 

. , dividend Share; . 

24/3 

24/9 

2-40 

Klemwort, Benson 

62/0 

44/1*2 

Finance: 


Hambros Bank: 


Delfln Australian 

3/ I0i 2 

4/4 

2 77 

Eurinvest (EEC) 



Dillon Walker: 


St. Michael’s 

142/l'i 

190/3 

Gan. Int. Growth. 

84/2 

89/3 


Securities: 



’« ! . 

74/10*2 

7B/2* 

5-04 

Israel Unit. 

ftethachitd < Philip 

19/S 

20/4 

Adtropa. 

103/4 

109/11* 

4-73 

Hill: 



Nuric. 

£9/11/5 

£9/10/5* 

3 79 

Eurunion(LuxFr) 



Incemor. 

£7/0/1 

£7/11/4 

2-09 

Finance Union 

1JB4J 

1.918 

Romlt. 

l£8/»5/3 

£9/2/2 


(lux. Fr.). 

SS9 

9BI 



dividends :—Astoe. Television, 45%.Barclays Bank, 10%. Burmah Oil 13*4%. City Centre Props. 30%. Martini Bank, 13%.’' NonAeM** Employer*', 24% 

;■i .vmo. 
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LIQUID ASSETS 


in so many famous breweries and boweries are the 
agile Coventry Climax fork lift trucks, able 'filth equal 
easQ, to cope with caSe or keg, barrel, bottle or cask.!.. 
reducing handling costs and breakages, speeding 
out-put by faster, more economical loading^ 

Being admired above are {list a fa# of the well-knOwn 
(abaft that etart life with a lift ftom Coventry Cymax, 



Spi ling tH kmt-kmwn k r §w$ . 




FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
















WAR AND PEACE To advance frag* Am t«A Din treaty to dfcente and;< 

A m onc Nations BOt *• «®*y« «R A* Rnssauit and Americans W* ** 

* 8 offers some cnooomgBnmt (p. 570). While die treaty nma the gamut at 

Senate hearings hi Wj w hi ngtoi i (p. the g wcedl ae fe ad h e renc e to it and 
the nations’ varyjtig Agree* at zca! >0 ad hrrin g are bad hlte s d oi (f£ $&*)». 

Maybe the Thin Red line tp up*- ffninlan,(R $7^ TheWdAfc Imf * 

achieving conventional disarmament, tidily nflly (p. 575). 


Among Races The Roman Catholic church is putting its influence behind the cause of the 
Negroes in America (p. 590). 

India,is thinking of rounding up ik troublesome Nagas into “ regroupment 
villages " on the otodd of Mjphya oe ^iepiam ;*nd of taring gitAttne of its more 
expendable Congress party fcatiers (p. 5*5). 

Among, Leaders The late Rudolf Slanakyhas been given a legal, nut to say legalistic, rehabilitation. 

Political rehabihcation would have been too dangerous for Air Novotny (p. 576). 

iferr ov«|r thb'iAiaBe of Ida peal-A 4 e«a»ier chancellor¬ 
ship, ftidl , «dostaj-around him (p. 578 ). 

Mr Abbas resigns'} w-lBetSe& ! .a!^ns on (p.' 5 $ 3 X 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS British motor industry sales, booming this year, should be even better in 1964. 

The.result should relieve the industry of the threat of over-capacity that had 
been worrying its economists (p. 599). Meanwhile car insurance rates are 
continuing to rise; the sweetener is a better “no-claims” bonus (p. 603). 
Despite these advances, there are still few opportunities for the British traveller 
to sleep Srith bis car (p. 59$). 
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■i ’■* 
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ahtf Setter* T6« difficulties. Conmuftications* Satellite Corporation are political 

Qfeat Train MBbery,'<d Rl miUfam shoves Up the attachment to 
hfjbit’.of railways, post offira/bbtoks and public (p. 5€0). ; 

“ '** . ‘ ‘ ‘sh trade urnon. mergers; but 


*; v 






l;A 

v *■» . 




ilRnanC' 

* 

’■> it \ "'^7 1 


progressive little trend is developing from. . r „ 

* cndreaottoftbe unions’ tictiaSiM^moifeHftdy t^jbe oligarchic confusion 
“ * reconstruction in th$ imicnibovement 

’f. ’ lK * / ' ‘ 

•ecuritite industry .finds little that it ^ai^gtfjfect an exhaustive 

^ of its 4 (||inties cdmpletetf last rieefc'^^S^!'; 




: applies even 
fajumer goods 

iVr ‘ step-by-step 


should get tome tai.fcbefnext 
ibers of the Syndicate, who: 
the United States (p. 589). 

gtf& rnarket be shui 

„ „ Kjndii'§ecaqg;’ hac%| 

approach (p. 603). 

Historical associations are costing the nation dear in Downing Street, where 
most of the historical fabric has beemienewed fa, 597). Perhaps what is needed , 

" ITris is .prourio, bote^i ■' ’ .. . 
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^* 7 ^ ' 'a* > .* -3L v’t, 
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the economist AUGUST 17> 
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acid ; • - | 

isaword',^ 
-w'ekiipwwell 

„■ fS'. 4 "? 

During 1962 alone, Slmon-Caggps 
commissioned thirteen new3®**i- 
-phuriQ. aoldplants, of Monel 
d^ign, prodding half a mili 
tons, pdr annum- In the same s 
1 seven more Plants to produt**. — 

. farther' kalf'> million tonsjjer 

. s^um 4 *W ,?ftlentt;0 a ab ?“W e 

: sixth of the total produoti<^an 
. the UK— were ordered. St- 

But Simon-Cfcrves can clalmjjfx- 
■ perience of other acid plant’Jn 
• addition to sulphurio. Ni@M&. 
phosphoric, hydrochloric APd 
chlorO-suiphonic acid are all-m* 
eluded in Our range. Askustqiod 
•V your name to our informatioitUst 
— for acid is a word we know jf$ll* 


stream installation in the U.K. 


SIMON-CARVES 

m***> • »»**" *»«** • *WV“*' - *«"" •■ I w 


M£MtE* company 

VMQN EN^INEER/NC UD 


SlM0NrCA«V6S ifT?;- 

scin/rs 
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LETTERS 


Untm correspondent* specify fcW R WW iuffi «*4 

indMdwd kmmmftrtfyMm 


, 3 MSIrST« 



sjsrusu 



5:«*. 3 


Aircraft Carrier 

Sir— You have string grounds in arguing 
for the adoption of nuclear propulsion in 
the new aircraft carrier 'reported in your 
issue of 3rd August- You-seem, however, 
to have a much mmp «s*Joi' your argu¬ 
ments against' buildiog ot this; type 
and size. 

While Polaris sul»^i^’,l^1pmMdy 
the best ineift®(t Of .tS^rijagr^'afefrisl 
they are v virtually infisear ifctpuyptimiB 
warfare. In ma| 3 ragejNrve^{^ #U.Swh 
as is possible jadm furelitt.vtilfeiwol'in: 


south east. ‘ Aria.' the ‘ aircraftkqtrpdradll 
reigns suprcrias. Wu ve s pqacjtqji Ijpaat ~;t 

forces, 

airfields, amphibious operations would have 
to be coveted fr$n. aircraft carriers. Even 
if landing strips were available from which 
VTOL or STOL aircraft couldpperft<*fc*s 
unlikely that adequate -maintenance ficflf- * 
ties, fuel supplies, etc., could be provided 
except from ah aircraft carrier. t\ 

The size of the proposed carrier has beep 
criticised, but it must be bortte ini rifedi fait ’ 
the governing factor is. not. the siz»-of.tlw 
flight deck, catapult, etc., but dm hangar 
accommodation and that a carrier of JQ^XDO 
tons can carry nearly twice the number of ' 
aircraft as a carrier ofi^ooo tons. 

The aircraft caffiet ia kill the ,cheapest 
and most effective method of deploying 
defensive air power around the world and 
can also contribute to the nuclear offensive 
should this disaster ever be forced upon us. 
—Yours faithfully, Patrick Wall 

House of Commons, SW t 
[The Admiralty’s announcement of its order 
for a new aircraft carrier stated that the ship 


Retail Business 

Monthly Review 

of Consumer Goods and Services 
In the current issue: 

AUTOMATIC VENDING __ 

WOMEN’S KNITTED OUTERWEAR___ 

electrical and other durable goods shops 

TRADING STAMPS (U.S.A.)_■__ 

Also: 

Analyses of factors af^c^ng consumer spending, 
Available from: 


THE ECONOMIST fNTELlIOEWCE UWJLTD, 

Spencer House 27 St. Jfqufs Ptyc< London SIF1 
Telephone HYDe Varik 6711 Let. 109. 


was to be of 50,000 tons. We oursfclves, otto 
newspaper*—and Major Wall—were, however, 
misled. The new sfeip is to be “ only marginally 
bigger* 4 than the two existing British carriers 
Eagle and Ark Royal, each'of 44 , 060 * tons. This 
error modifies, but does not invalidate, our 
remarks.] ; \ 

ElectticalEqulpment ;• 

SiR-rJ write to correct.two statements in 
die “ Profits* from’ Electricity 

Gwira ^^August 3rd). It was stated that 
t n^Mer of 1 firto 

was increased only ten years ago WfdS; 
of Ebgifch 

' develop the present over-capacity 

ilHfie mdostry.” 

English Electric has been making stem 
turbine generating plant for snore than 40 
years, and Willans & Robinson 1 Led, .which , 
absorbed into English Electric to tyr8, 

■ toMe gfefm turbines since 1904. Over the 
whole of this period English Electric ha? 
afi hnrjvnlled record of pioneering ikvelop- 
ment which includes the following: 

The first high speed unit of 20 MW 
^capacity, for Bradford in 1925; 

7; the first high speed unit of .30 MW 
capacity, for. West Ham to 1929; 

KV the* first large turitfor high steam con* 

: ditfe^re, of 30 MW capacity far WiHes- 1 
den in 1943 5 

the first unit of 60 MW capacity at 
high steam conditions for Stourport in 
1950 5 

and the first orders from the CEGB 
for single shaft units of the 200 MW, 
275 MW, 350 MW, and 500 MW stan- 
ardised sizes. 

I would also strongly refute your state¬ 
ment that English Electric “ has helped to 
develop the present over-capacity in the 
industry,” My company has consistently 
Mowed a prudent policy to the matter qf 
extensions of capacity. Our expansions 
have been quite mode#to comparison with 
the industry as a whole* and have been 
dictated by our commitments and by the 
growth in size of the large turbo-alternator 
sets now being ordered.—Yours faithfully, 
Nelson of Stafford 
Chairman and Chief Executive, The 
English Electric Company Limited. 
London, wCi 

Scales of Justice 

Sir— Your article (August ioth) is most 
timriy. Recent events have profoundly 
altered the atdtude of practically everybody 
towards British justice. It is the flagrant 
inconsistencies which bother one most 
John Bdgccorabe’s sentence was indeed 
“ astonishing,” especially when contrasted 
with die relatively humane treatment meted ■ 
out the same we« to Harvey Holford whose 


crime Was it least successful; ’• Whatever 
else Stephen Wardtaay have beet}, he was 
certainly the most ttnpsnfcaiionitl ponce that 
ever existed;; Ybt .both thewbiiectition and 
police shOtiedextremety Ifl-ftdviSed haste 
in convicting, him under a. lamudeariy de- 
: signed to prevent the worst abuses of pro- 
fetwonal poncing., And how of)*** are these 
professionals tvet htpugbttojusdce? 

In this present situation, people have 
tuhied frim the ' ordinary ; flw3ffirorcement 
bodies; and art iqo$lh£/ra\^‘Jip^ss and to 
. parliament for. the correct, mmis. It was 
,^%ge.wteVjN»Miiiw»»Wiproke the 
. whole.,acandaj, . Aftd Jcwm learned 

, that the contents of Mm Keefer’s tape- 

recordings w «8 » 

onela roacooawia: Thank God^now they 


can’t be suppressed.”: It waa tbe press, led 
by a sadricai teabazine 1 , of aff'dhngs, tint 
revelled to the pubUb thegrislydoubts sur- 
roundjbg tbe death bf HkriM WOolf. It is 
an MP tnatls foUowing them up. But this 
isintolehWe. The' p^Si jflpitrung by 
Abel law,, andMfs, without the; necessary 
fact-finding apparatus, cannot, pe expected 
to play this role. The courts and the police 
aietbe proper guardians of the public. But 
the time has come for every responsible 
Citizen to ask tfc* age-Oty dueaflon: “Who 
guards thegu®rdians ?Yout!' fiithfully, 
London , Wi „ GhoroeMetcalf 

• » 

Banks in Ceylon 

Sir— Your correspondent in Ceylon states, 
inter alia, that the “ foreign bows . . . 
have, been rather beritant in helping 
Ceykmese enterprises ” (AugUst ioth). I 
: am not in a pOaftkn to ipeak fbr all foreign 
bonks operattflg itt Colombo. But so far as 
the British banks are coeoerned the imputa¬ 
tion is incbnwjt: over the lqna period in 
which they have Been established in the 
island they have always been willing and 
still are to assist Ceylonese enterprises. 
Unfortunately in July, 1961, legislation was 
passed for the specific purpose of restricting 
the business Of non-Ceylonese banks operat¬ 
ing in the ialond, all of them of Common¬ 
wealth origin. Without going i^to detail, 
these restrictions hamper, where they do 
not destroy, the ability of the banks to give 
further assistance to Ceylonese enterprises. 

Before the 1961 legi$latk>a the banks had 
made substantial contributions to the World 
Bank t»an« for the development of Ceylon. 
.They also subscribed 20 million rupees to 
the Development and Finance Corporation 
of Ceylon fo assist in dm eriaBNmsent and 
development of small-acaie industry. The 
success of this corponttfctt i* an example of 
the value of the aftfitt retidofod by die 
British banks to Ceylon. I have referred to 

’ continued on page 567 
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f|E9 DOLLMOFCOST 
PEflSQ.FT.OF$PACE 
PER POUND Of WEIGHT 
PER DOLLAR OF FUEL 


Compact, rugged and dependable Clayton Steam Generators enjoy 
a world wide reputation for efficiency and economy of operation. 
Through a totally controlled method of steam generation, Clayton 
Generators produce more horsepower per pound of weight, per foot 
of space, per dollar of fuel. 

Fully automatic. Sizes range from 16.5 to 175 horsepower. All sizes 
65 to 195 psi; larger sizes 15 to 295 psi. Gas, light or heavy oil, and 
gas/oil combination. Shipped complete, ready to operate. No extras 
to buy... factory'tested to customer requirements. 


COMPACT.,. Clayton steam generators weigh much less than other boilers 
and require Only 10 to 25 % of the space. Install anywhere on any floor 
from basement to roof. 

ECONOMICAL. .. Cost less to buy, less to ship, less to install, less to main¬ 
tain... arid less to operate, with fuel savings from 30 to 50 %. 
EFFICIENT... Clay ton boilers operate at 80 % efficiency, assuring maxi¬ 
mum Ibs/hr steam per fuel dollar. Full pressure in 3 minutes. 
FLEXIBLE... Cl ay ton modern steam may be geared to any demand. Being 
self contained, single units may be located at points of use to save piping 
expense and eliminate line losses, or centrally grouped to provide up to 
72,000 Ibs/hr of steam, or more, depending.on application. 
AUTOMATIC... All factors of steam production are Automatically con¬ 
trolled. Clayton boilers float on the line, producing steam instantly as 
needed. When demand drops off, fuel consumption-drops. 

BAFl...With no shells, drums or headers located within the fire zone, 
steam explosion hazards are eliminated. Clayton meets requirements of 
A. S. M. E. Power Boiler Code, Underwriters' Laboratories, Factory 
Mutual and Canadian Standards Association, and shop inspected by the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 

DEPENDABLE... Before shipment, every Clayton steam generator is pre¬ 
tested to customer-specified operating conditions. Completely self-con¬ 
tained, Clayton generators are shipped complete, ready to operate, when 
service lines are connected. No accessories to buy. Thousands of installa¬ 
tions in 95 countries arourtd the world attest to the universal acceptance 
of Clayton steam generators for heating, air conditioning and processing 
steam. 

Write on your business stationery for engineering data, illustrated catalog 
and to request free consultation with a qualified Clayton steam applica- 
tiohs engineer. 
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500-72,000 Ibs/hr 

Clayton Mcdern Steam is 
adaptable to any need. A 
single small unit may be 
installed at any location, 
or a multiple installation 
may supply up to 72,000 
Ibs/hr or mors. 
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for HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE 
for HEATING OR PROCESSING 

for CONTINUOUS OR 

INTERMITTENT OPERATION 

for SINGLE OR 

MULTIPLE LOCATIONS 

For complete specifications of Model R-175 (shown 
above) and all other models, write on your business 
stationery. Below are the condensed specifications in 
chart form, and iUustrationa of the smaller models; 
R-16.5 and R-33. 



SPECIFICATIONS 

MOOfeLRM.9 

JOOELR-39 

BOOCL VF90 

MODEL W-75 

MODEL R-110 

MODEL R-175 

mum ama&mrosmit (*..»'«•?.mm .... 

ibTbh? 

33 BHP 

50 BHP 

76 BHP 

110 BHP 

175 BHP 

5T85Bri29 BTU/HR 
SOOO LBS/HR 

M® OUTPUT B 33.47TBTU7i&P. 

#52,331 BTU/HR 

UQ4.675 BTU/HR 

1.673.750 BTU/HR 

rsto^TS BTU/HR 

3.682.250 BTU/HR 

HfiOrOUtPUf « ISO PSI (from 60°F. F««dW«t^) 

TaWMuNf wwriffiim im. ,.rr 

475 ISS/MR 

“TtoIm/iHi'i 

WOLBS/NR 

IWIbi/hW 

143'f IBS/HR 
LBS/HR 

2144 IBS/MR 

3150 LBS/HR 

25WHLBS/HR 

3800 LBS/HR 

6000. LBS/HR 

[mBurbraMrili rtetttfifftftio psi Mgn f**aur.) ... 

65 - 193 PSI 

65 • 195 PSI 

" 63 - 160 PSI 

65 - 150 PSI 

16 • 195 PSI 

16 • 195 PSI 

MMALlffblBCf (iUttksm. nonsil capacity, aa tatted) 

•0% 

•0% 

75% 

* 75% 

80% 


j OVERALL PIBERSIONS (Approi.). 

Lancth 41" 
Width 27" 
Haight 50* 

56" 

30" 

63" 

74" 

38" 

67" 

as* 

47" 

70* 

. ■:: ■ 

41" 

•0" 

74" 

49" 

97" 

SHIPPING HEIGHT (Approt.). 

S25 LOS 

' 1400 LBS 

r~FaSoi6s 

3iob £§s 

«3o8 LBS 

5200 LBS 





SALES AND SERVICE IN 88 COUNTRIES 

OFFICES: Cincinnati • Detroit« Washington, D.C. 
Mexico City, Mexico • Bornemj Belgium 
J Sao Paulo, Brazil 

MANUFACTURING: Australia • Belgium^ Brazil 
England • Finland • Japan • Mexico • Btteden 


BOX 550, EL MONTE. CALIFORNIA, t|.S.A. • Cable Addrem:CLAYCO, EL MONTE 


CLAYTON 

OF BELGIUM, S.A. 

8TAATSBAAN TEMSE BREENDONK 

BORNEM, BELGIUM 

1 . 
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banks have, it is true, 
their managers from <K»ibe rnmmxi. 
many accountants and solicitors: jas* 
insurance clientsfp brokers. - 
But much more wtriibidont. f sui 
that qualified brokers should be> hpep... „ 
to be registered«and Day a Ucence fee (the 1 
brokers’ associatjottf, i believe, smport this 
ideal; that unqO'alifiM'agttUs such as estate 
agents, accountants and solicitors: ajso be 
registered and should receive lottifer rates of 
commission ; and that “ own case agencies ” .. 
should he prohibited. I believe that d£-. 
of the chief causes of the excessive competi- : 
tion of which manyinsurers complain is 
the “ own case agency,” the giving of com- : , 
mission to clients to try to ward off com-, 
petition. The.result, inevitably, isthffa 
competing rateshave tobecutevtti.further 
to cope yrith the commission disebunt;— 
Yours faithfully, A. F. J. G. Jackson 
Evesham, Wares 


Consumer Standards 

Sir—M ay I add a brief word ; to your . 
comment (August 3rd) on the winding-up of 
our Consumer Advisory Council ? Of 
course the British Standard^ )tosjtittition, 
could never be regarded as a “ferocious 
crusader ” but surely wie deserve some little * 
credit fipt; pioneering ip the fiekl-’of‘.con¬ 
sumer protection. The Molony Committee 
said of the CAC that it had “ done much 
to awaken interest in the consumer and his 
problems .... unless such an interest had 
been aroused it would hardly be possible 
to contemplate the more positive action we 
propose in this report.” 

Certainly it is wrong to suggest that the 
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LASER ALJSM 
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Austria has been for several tears' 
an unpopular State in England. It 
is true that she has done us no 
injury; it is true that she is an old ally who 
has helped us in old wars, and with whom 
there arc traditions of amity; it is true that 
her interests and ours are almost never 
much at variance, and are very often the 
same. But the popular mind of England is 
far more moved by sentiments than by in¬ 
terests. Austria has been known here as 
the enemy of Italy, and the oppressor of 
Hungary ; and we have known her as little 
else. She has become in many minds a 
sort of incarnation and embodiment of the 
iUiberality which we despise and the 
tyranny we loathe. But great States are not 
simple embodiments of principles, whether 
bad of good. They are complicated realities 
with individual features, each of which 
requires study; and strange pieces of 
mechanism which often act in the way we 
should least expect. Austria has oppressed 
Italy and injured Hungary, but she is not 
now, at least, an oppressor upon principle. 



i trying til 

upon principle. ... If a Polish 
member for a Polish province can boldly 
censure, and almost repudiate, the treaty 
which annexed his province to Austria, 
Austria must no longer be called (as she 
often has been and is) a stifling despotism. 
It is a country with parliamentary speech, 
in which great questions are adequately 
discussed, lafge views of policy propounded, 
and (he most painful, the most ineradicable 
political diseases anxiously and searchingly 
treated. . *. We must, therefore, be 

careful to remember that Austria is not now 
a mere despotism; that she has a Parlia¬ 
ment which dismisses great Subjects; that 
she has an clement of liberalism in her, 
though it would be rash to say that she Is 
altogether liberal. It b m this spirit that 
she is dealing with the Polish aucsdOn* in 
which her interests arc not wholly at vari¬ 
ance with those of the Poles, and it is in 
this spirit that she is making proposals to 
Germany. 
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These skilled hands are jointing a 3-core 33,000 volt oibfllled power 
cable. Layer by layer, with great precision, impregnated paper tapes 
are wound around the conductor joint—carefully building up'the 
insulation lip a predetermined diameter. A screen connected to earth 
g is fitted over this insulation, the whole is then enclosed within 
" ]*, ' a sleeve which is plumbed to the metal sheath of the cable, 

' Operation completed, the cable— another vital link in the vast 
network of power transmission systems—is buried and practically 
forgotten. The jointer cannot afford to make mistakes, Cable jointing, 
tike cid>le*na$ft& demands years of experience—the kind of knowrbow 
BICC has gained in over eighty years of cablemaking and installation. 

■> BIUTISH.INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LEMPTEJ) 

! . 'International'Sales'oficb ; 
21 BLOOMSBURY gTBEl&f LONDON WCl ENGLAND 
BRANCHES AND'AGENTE THUOUaHOm 1 THE WOULD* 


BICC 


the cablemakers 
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driver wasknockedbn the headl hbbod^ else), .'hie elevationof| ^>b6eiy'fojie 
staius of a business’actirity, a sort of'joint-stoqk banldog iU‘jfiyb'rs^'’s:^saiy 
cab for comment. .Jt starfe to call for criticism from i^e jitmft' af .)} 
becomes plain thar me mails, With tbeir lbad of casb and valuables; iMve : ;<iim#6 
to Lotidori trom tht ]kofth by die siaibe toutt, and fottowing dje su&e'w^^ujre^ 
regularly for more thati a century..' Thcti lias, Of course, aever'bdOh ady trbuble 
' befotfc, or nm much, felt this might be .tlie point. If a thing-rati ei^ntial bit) 
after'all, of the mechanism of econbmic life—has been done in eiactfy thC samO 
way for a very long time, this is probably in itself a reason for considering 
whether it could,better be don^ differently. Nqt every .society needs to qomf 
an almighty Cropper before k-ronseaibers this; - The British,.' 1 ^ tswfmmpt 
and habit, do. ft is a’'principle fhat holds- good -in matter; fa/ fwhdvea frtm 
tbe mere transportation pf banknotes. 

*'■ This, of course, is bne of thle aspects of banking that the banks are right not 
to talk to the papers about. ; But there were eighty-odd people on this particular 
train (“ We do not regard it as necessary to screen them,” said the post office), 
and the nightly routine has for ages gone through like clockwork. The raifways 
do, indeed, possess for this run three 'special vans designed to protect theft- 
contents with particular safeguards; all three of them, during this post-bank- 
holiday week when a moment’s thought might lead to the supposition that a 
whole lot of money is. ordinarily moved around, were under repair. Sabotage 
has been mentioned: but as one of the vans had been out of action for seven 
weeks, dilatoriness in British Railways workshops seems a more likely hypothesis. 

Even more fantastic than the thieves' ingenuity would seem to be the relaxed 
attitude of the railways and the post office. Why ever was it possible to' cut 
die telephone line along the track, and to tamper with a signal, without an alarm 
being sounded in the next signal-box ? This point concerns rail safety as well 
as rail robbOry: an official report this Week, examined bn page 606, On the 
Boring Day rail disaster in which 18 people were killed shoWk,. among other 
things, iffie dangers of this kind of telephohe failure. Why^ fob, was ft posriWO 
for the thieves to separate two coaches and the locomotive ftom ten other coaches 
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carrying seventy post office sorters and the train guard, without 
causing some alar® signal to sound in this separate' part of 
the train ? Because this particular sort of tram had never 
been robbed before, however, none of the seemingly obvious 
precautions—nor any of the slightly myte complex ones, such 
as chan g in g the times at which the trains runr—hadbeea put 
into effect But these administrative precautions could never¬ 
theless not change the basic circumstances that put thejnoney 
on the train, and so laid it open to robbery. < * v 

These circumstances are two. First, the Bank of- England 
insists on destroying lajtifenotis^ when they are due 

for replacement. This fiMtias daf ting-lhem down to'Lotidoti. 
It seems reasonable enough: when notes are to be destroyed, 
it must be done with-foetho^. and to disperse the operation 
to a lot Of regional centres '(night multiply the number of 
possible leaks even, though it cut the size of the jackpot. But 
it does $e^,far-fetched that those of the notes jn transit that 
am dbomfd. to bepulped cannot be in some way excluded 
from normal cuxmlarionbefpjre tljey begin their lest journey. 
The Bank has, 'it. seems, been, experimenting with dyes to 
cancel lastfkaotes, but has not found ,a satisfactory method 
yet,. ' W*%?Otte suggest an addressograph machine, printing 
os'some such legend as “For Pulping Only'* ? 

jSecphdl^ there is the fact that, when they go away on 
hqjiday,poople naturally take a lot,of folding money in their 
packets. In a coufitiy whose commercial life is over-concen¬ 
trated in foe capital, and~ono-ftfth (at least) of whose popular 
tions is packed into one city and its i mm ediate suburbs, a 
great many of those banknotes will have to find their way 
back to London. The sensible conclusion is not that this 
vast sum of money should not have been on the train at all, 
but that—knowing it was to be there, in an abnormal quantity 
because of the particular time—the railway and the post office 
should have seen that it got to its destination safely. The 
insurance companies, who are to bear the loss of £2 million, 
codd wdl have done something to see that the cash they were 
insuring was a good enough risk to justify their low premium 
of a shilling or less per £1,000 carried (which will certainly 
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go up now). Oofyu yearagb, tfNjrkfi^&opb was stolcp 
off a Brighton-Loqdon train by very ifiuch tbesametechuiqiic 
of using a false r$i signal (in that'aStwrthieves fo 
get off, not to ge^ onX Train robborfeS'^'not so remote 
a Wild Western phenomenon as p&pie have tended' com¬ 
fortably to imagine. 

What this enormous piece 6f . villainy ddei, above all, is 

■ to emphasise once more the prevalence in this country of 

■ thefts of money in transit This thriving: British industry— 
< which has in turn caused a boom in the armoured car business 

—provides the necessary store of skill and experienced labour 
for coups like that of last week. It should be cut down fcy 
reducing the quite ridiculdus number of stealkble notes that 
weekly travel the roads and railways. ..,, v , 

The nmy Wages Act allows employers to pay. workers by 
cheque if the workers agree. But tranks do not stay open long 
enough, and are too expensive, to make banking a natural 
way of accepting, 1 and transferring, money for many more 
than the. 15-odd per cent of the population wpo at present use 
the services of the banks. Whether., the exSting banks-rthe 
joint-stock banks, the trustee savings banks (at present 
burdened with obsolete restrictions) or even the co-op—r^can 
do the job, or whether a nationalised .organisation , like the 
post office should be brought in to spread the habit of trans¬ 
ferring money without actually carting banknotes around, is 
already a ,matter for discussion. It should be tirade a. matter 
of hard .competition, and the Government should encourage, 
or at least permit, other organisations to push the joint-stock 
banks whole-heartedly into popular banking; a post office 
giro system looks more attractive thati ever now. 

Specific blame for the theft of this money must be laid 
not only with the thief, but also with those who pever thought 
to give it any proper protection. In general, the real difficul¬ 
ties of protecting movements .of such large sums of money 
can only be overcome by making it less necessary to move 
large sums about. Then, no doubt, the thieves will turn their 
attention to something else; or else they will find themselves 
like the test of us, out of date and harder up. 


Through the Minefields 

The authors of the Moscow treaty have to, and Intend to, pick their 
way carefully along the road to detente and disarmament 


C hampagne corks went on popping daily this week as 
plenipotentiaries added more and more signatures to 
the Moscow .nuclear test ban treaty. But there were 
other sounds too. The American underground test explosion 
in Nevada on Monday was inevitably echoed by a wounded 
murmur from Moscow radio. The rumble of French army 
trucks heading for the Reggan test site in the Sahara disturbed 
the peace of mind not only of Mr Benbella and his colleagues 
in Algiers, but, also of more distant governments. In .Peking, 
strong gongs groaned, over Mr Khrushchev’s “ open capitula¬ 
tion and open betrayal.”. In Germany, on Monday, Herr 
Fraqz-Josef Strauss denounced the Moscow treaty, in which, 
he &aid, “ the Wesf has gained nothing but given-away every- 
tbing.” In Washington, the next day, Mr Goldwafcr warned 
his fellow ..senators that the., treaty they are now being asked 


to ratify might jeopardise America’s security. 

Thus it is not only roars of applause that reverberate in 
the ears of the treaty’s creators and sponsors. The course 
they now set has to take account of the elements of continuing 
objection to the treaty itself, let alone to further moves toward 
a detente. Yet at the same time they are aware of many 
voices urging them to keep up the momentum now achieved, 
to press on without delay to the next move in the struggle to 
check the arms race and reduce the risk of war. These voices 
are. at present pitched low. At the resumed Geneva dis¬ 
armament conference, the eight “ neutrals ” seem minded to 
wait and see whether the nuclear powers will keep moving 
along their new path; and there is no wish to rock the boat 
in any way that might spoil the chances of the. treaty being 
ratified by a swamping majority in the United States Senate. 
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But this restraint will not last long. In exactly a month’s time,. 
the United Nations Assembly will begin it$ regular 1963/ 
session; and what is now a low murmur of mingled praise 
and soft encouragement may then become a distinctly shriller 
chorus of exhortation to early action. ■ /. - • ■ ■ 

Action in what directions > In the weeks since the test 
ban treaty was initialled on July 25th; trial balloons have 
been as thick as straws in the wind. One balloon that went 
up before the test ban talks in Moscow had even begun is 
still afloat: Mr Khrushchev’s proposal for a non-aggression 
pact between the Nato and the Warsaw allies. But this project 
has receded, If not inthe time scale then at least in the scale 
of prominence. Not only did it prove in the end not to be a 
Soviet condition for agreement oh the test ban treaty ; it has 
fallen into place as merely one of a number of subjects that the 
Russians would like to discuss. In the new' climate, American 
readiness for discussion has been expressly extended to a whole 
range of Soviet-sponsored topics. 

This does not necessarily mean the dfsappearahce of the 
problems that the non-aggression pact proposal had raised in 
western eyes. Much the same shags, under slightly'varying 
guises, lurk along other paths too.' It was'plain to Washington 
and London that the catch about the suggested non-aggression 
pact—so innocuous in other respects—would be whether west 
Germany (and with it France) could be induced to swallow a 
piece of paper that in their minds might lend some degree of 
respectability to the east German government. The difficulty 
hardly seemed insuperable, especially after Mr Khrushchev’s 
easy-going remark on July 19th that it was the substance, not 
the form, of the non-aggression agreement that mattered. 
But the hesitation that prevented the Bonn government from 
being among those who adhered to the Moscow treaty in the 
first week of its'kvjilability for signature Was a warning shot. 
Mr Rusk and Lord Home have devoted much of their time, 
this past week, to reassuring the west Germans (and others) 
that the treaty has absolutely no effect on the international 
status of the cast Germans. At least the treaty exists in black 
and white, so that its implications have now been minutely 
scrutinised. It is likely to prove more difficult to carry con¬ 
viction in Bonn and Paris in regard to some of the less clearly 
defined projects that are now under discussion. 

These projects mainly fall under two heads: further moves 
to check the spread of nuclear arms, and moves to give 
increased assurance against surprise attack. Although the first 
group is more directly related to the Moscow treaty, it is the 
less promising of the two. The treaty itself will discourage, 
but will not prevent, the dissemination of nuclear arms. Its 
signatories (among the first of whom it was nice to find Israel 
and the United Arab Republic) forswear participation in any 
tests of nuclear weapons above ground; and the underground 
testing that remains permitted is hardly likely to suffice to 
enable any nation to develop a nuclear capacity of its own. 
But the treaty does not bar the transfer of nuclear arms, or of 
nuclear know-how other than that which would “ encourage ” 
the staging of above-ground tests in terms of its Article 1(2). 

At the signing ceremony in Moscow cm August 5th, 

U Thant expressed hopes that are shared by many UN 
member states: that progress might now be made toward 
agreement on declaring certain regions “nuclear-free,” on 
inducing non-nuclear states to undertake not to receive nuclear 
arms on their territory, and on the restriction and ultimate 


^verp.. 


to piut ujrthe idea Of an early conference on nuclear disarma- 
menrtbat woufet grve^priprity toetunmatingBieana efridfocif. 
As to nudesr^e .zppes, w $n?itfe h*i 

encoura^ed Me Rapackt loajt Mice Misti ptoj^t 

for a central European tone? and the proposity for an ^ficajQ 
and a Latin American zone have likewise' oiefi rcfi&ktldi, With 


an eye to the approaching UN Assembly. But the African 
project involves the fate of the French Sahara/ teat siti$; ^e 
Latin American one invohres Cuba, whieh ha»alFCady 'ahgMn 
itself unwilling to forswear nuclear arms! unless’they arc aim 
banned from United States Caribbean bases, tfaePanamacatial, 
and probably-Florida , too ; and. .the Rapseki' plan raisCith* 
familiar German i objections. There is httte’ prospect:o£ early 
agreement inady of these fields, i' 1 vu 

The chances- seem no better-far sane other ^suggestions 
that have now St least been accepted for disefassion at' Geneva 
—such as reciprocal reductions, of' forces in east and west 
Germany, and restrictions on defence budgets: Such projects 
for one thing, raise at bnce the. topic -of verification,. Which 
remains as sensitive as ever for the Russians. From this point 
of view, much the most hopeful item on Me Khrushchev’s 
present list is his offer to discuss, uhder the “ surprise attack ” 
heading, the placing of control posts, at key points .at which a 
military build-up might be .observable. German fears of yet 
another form of discrimination have been, calmed: :the 
Russians have made it amply clear that for this purpose they 
envisage control posts on Soviet soil.itself. 


M s harriman has reported that during the Moscow 5 con¬ 
versations Mr Khrushchev made a clear-cut distinction 
between such fixed posts, which he held to be fully acceptable, 
and roving, inspectors, whose activities he still branded as 
espionage. Fixed posts—which Russia now presents not as 
part of a “ package,”, tied together with other items Well kooWn 
to be unacceptable, but as a topic for separate discussion— 
would represent a promising breakthrough on the deadlocked 
issue of inspection for disarmament as a whole. Once again 
however, there arises the problem of selling the idea to Frano^ 
which is not taking part in the Geneva talks but whose teixi- 
tory could not easily be left out of account altogether in any 
plausible scheme for a set of control posts, (The west 
Germans, who have Soviet military missions on their soil 
already, attached to the military headquarters of the ex- 
occupying powers, might not find, the idea of control posts 
so hard to take.) 

As the diplomatic scouts fan out through all these mine¬ 
fields, picking their way with extreme care, they should never¬ 
theless take comfort from one impressive fact: the unanimity 
now shown between Russia and America that the way ahead 
is bound to be bard and slow.. If Moscow were now taking 
die line that the time has already come for a great dash for 
disarmament, or for, say, a total renunciation of the use of 
nuclear arms in war, it would not be possible to regard- the 
Russians as in some sense partners in the present probing 
operation. Up to now, this is possible. It is. Soviet restraint; 
quite as much as Soviet geniality, that ia helping to create the 
new climate and to make the seardx.for near paths at advance 
seem, in spite of all difficulties, worthy of effort. 
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which, does not afflict the Americans to anything like the same 
extent, is ffle need to keep so avuncular eye on the markedly 
reluctant heroes manning the, east European armies. 

If one adds a(l thesefactors up, it seems quite possible that 
the Red ^irmy cannot deploy much more than, say, 6o to 8o 
ready-for-batde divisions of its own. And Marshal Malinovsky, 
sticking this number of coloured pins into his wall maps, may 
now be looking almost as hard at those 5,ooo-odd miles of 
border with China as be is at his western front. For purposes 
of comparison, GenerabLemnitzer has 25 rather unequal Nato 
divisions, equivalent perhaps to 20 really effective (and bigger 
than Russian) ones, at his disposal on the central European 
front. 


The one maior qualification to ffus ,analyse is that the 
Russians possess-an unknown, number of “ cadre divisions ” 
—that is, skeleton formations that can be covered fairly 
rapidly .in case of crisis with the ffesh of infantry, gunners and 
tankmen from die supplies of recently released conscripts. 
But western experience suggests that, the more modem an 
army gets (and the Red Army is now very modem), the longer 
it takes to bring these reserve divisions up to scratch^ All 
in all, the revised estimates, if accurate, are cheering ; cheering 
both to the allied troops peering out of weapons pits in the 
central European plain, and to the strategists who have, argued 
that it ought to be possible to defend western Europe without 
automatic resort to nuclear weapons. 


COMMENTARY 

BUILDING WORKERS 

All Things Fall 


T he guerrilla building strikes scheduled 
to take place throughout England and 
Wales, with the emphasis on London, Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool (where the strike will 
be general rather than selective), will be a 
test not only of the fortitude of the 
employers but of the influence of the 
National Incomes, Commission. The strikes 
are being called after a breakdown in pay 
negotiations (discussed last week) during 
winch the employers arc now revealed to 
have wavered so far as to offer a total of 
nearly 14 per cent increase over three years 
in place of the reasonable 11.5 per cent 
originally stated to be * final. 1 ’ All this is 
quite apart frpm the 40-hour week for 
which the workers held out and which the 
employers were prepared to grant in the 
winter months only (7 pef cent increase in 
wage costs if year-round, perhaps 2.5 per 
cent in the winter only). 

An,alternative suggestion was that a rise 
of between 5<L and 7d. an hour should be 
granted this year while the argument over 
hours was shelved. At 7 per cent for the 
year, the employers rejected this. The strike 
is therefore on, at, among other places, 10 
Downing Street (which has suffered before 
for its vulnerability, as discussed on p. 597). 
The employers have published a statement 
which accuses the unions of unconstitutional 
activity, since they should have gone to arbi¬ 
tration under the agreed procedure, and the 
builders havp replied- that the employers 
also broke the agreement by taking time 
out of negotiation to speak to Nic about the 
40-hour Week. Two" blacks, as usual in 
these matters; are being held to make a 
white. 

But pot by everybody. The building 
employers werc pijt out of countenance by 
Nip in its last report, in which some rude 
things were and iboht their profits from a 
sheltered? industry; nevertheless they have 
not retaliated by consigning Nic to the devil 


(admittedly it would have cost them £60 
million if they had—rather more, perhaps, 
than they will lose from a week’s strike at 
selected sites) but have restated the ex¬ 
tremely sensible view that the inflationary 
example of the 40-hour week should not 
come from so sensitive an industry as build¬ 
ing. If the ranks of TUC can well forbear 
to cheer, people anxious to see some sense 
emerging from the pay-and-hours battle 
will be able to manage a respectable hand¬ 
clap-provided they stand firm. 

POULTRY WAR 

Not Talking Turkey 

ith such principles as these, it was 
incumbent upon him at least to be 
always in the right.” Gibbon’s verdict on 
Justinian seems tailor-made for Mr Patrick 
Gordon Walker, labour’s shadow foreign 
secretary, judging, by his August 9th state¬ 
ment on the poultry war. This week’s second 
thoughts, in America and Germany, about 
the roily of quarrelling, may not lead to 
much. But Mr Gordon Walker’s strictures 
on the Six lose force when one realises that 
the row over American broilers in the west 
German market could not have arisen with 
Britain (or France, or Italy, for that matter) 
because these countries keep them out on 
“ sanitary ” grounds. Physically, the Ger¬ 
mans look healthy enough. But appearances 
are deceptive. Jtlorally, < Britain and the 
others stand stiudier: without trade, there 
is nothing to quarrel about. 

Mr Gordon Walker’s theme was that if 
the Six 41 refuse to reciprocate ’V in the 
Kennedy round, “ the whole of the rest , of 
the world will ^ prevented from making 
tariff cuts it Is e&ger to make.” What do 
the developing countries say to that? They 
are not 41 eager ” to cut tariffs. Nearer the 
heart of the matter, reliance 00 the idea of < 


reciprocation ignores the readiness, on pre¬ 
sent evidence, of the Six (and even France) 
to cut industrial duties. The real bone of 
contention is agriculture, where tariffs are 
secondary ; and here the common market is 
being asked to do something uncommonly 
difficult. To open the door tp imports seems 
clemefitary endugh. But^uqlijke Britain and 
Japan," who import to live, the* Six are pot 
far short of being potentially self-sufficient; 
and, unlike America or the big Common¬ 
wealth exporters, they have millions of 
peasants living a lean and increasingly angry 
life on the land. In these circumstances, 
44 reciprocate ” has little meaning. 

Certainly, the common market’s policies 
can make or break the Kennedy round talks 
and improve or aggravate the political 
climate in the West. It may even be tacti¬ 
cally useful for Mr Gordon Walker to put 
pressure on France’s common market part¬ 
ners by. threatening, that eager tariff-cutters 
may have to go ahead among themselves, 
without the Six, and split the developed 
world in two preferential systems. (Though 
what a curious comment on the late Hugh 
Gaitskell’s view that whatever British entry 
into the common market could do, the 
Kennedy round would do better.) But to 
reduce the social nightmare of dealing with 
millions of unwanted farmers on the Con¬ 
tinent to a trading operation, into which 
Britain’s interests fit comfortably, is as 
narrow as General de Gaulle’s view that 
only French farmers matter and the rest of 
the world should go hang. A less self- 
righteous Labour party might have more 
influence in Europe. 

BY-ELECTIONS 

Stratford... 

T he by-election^ at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where polling is taking place as The 
Economist goes to press, should throw some 
light on whether there is any substance in 
rite Tory recovery smelled out by the Gallup 
.and Daily Express polls. According to the 
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G*Uup ,polls the Labourlaid io tbib 
couatiy c lw« filled from W& points fti^S 
over the last few, weeks,.. The Profumo 
affair seems scarcely to have been an issue 
at Stratford, despite the attempts of Mr 
Derek Mirfin, the Liberal, candidate, to 
make it one. Botfi Mr Profumo and his 
wife were personal popular in the division 
and his fall seems to have been treated by 
ihe electors more as a martes for personal 
sympathy than political censure. Local 
interest in the by-election has beep, high, 
although whether this i& because of the 
Profumo background, general political in¬ 
terest, of the intervention of two indepen* 
dents, is a moot point. Of the independents 
Mr Miles Blair, a Kidderminster farmer* 
has confined himself in the main to writing 
personal letters to his fellow farraers-f-in $ 
constituency which is no longer predomin¬ 
antly agricultural. Screaming Lord Sutcb, 
an alleged singer, is the National Teenage 
candidate, and few of his natural supporters 
have the vote. 

Mr Faulds, the Labour candidate, has 
conducted a swashbuckling campaign, with 
speeches laced with much personal abuse 
for Mr Angus Maude, who has consistently 
refused to be drawn. Mr Maude has in 
fact followed Mr Wilson’s advice in his 
message to the constituency, and fought his 
campaign on the 12-year Conservative re¬ 
cord and on the promise of benefits to come. 
He has made much-with Mr Iain Mac- 
leod’s support—of the test ban agreement, 
a success stressed by the Prime Minister in 
his message to the candidate. Mr Maude 
has done his best to keep the campaign on 
an elevated plane, refusing to come down 
to earrh even to visit the 24 families living 
in a local shanty town, who were stumbled 
upon by chance by the Labour candidate ; 
Mr Maude maintains they are not his re¬ 
sponsibility but rhar of the local authority. 
Whether the Stratford electors will respond 
to Mr Maude’s statistical austerity as they 
did to their former member's more friendly 
and informal approach is a matter of some 
doubt. 

In 1959, in a straight fight, Mr Profumo 
obtained 26,000 votes against 12,000 for his 
Labour opponent, a Tory lead of 37 points. 
No one expects these figures to be repeated 
in a poll which because of a ten-month-old 
register and holiday absences is unlikely to 
be high. The National Opinion Poll gives 
the sear to Mr Maude with a much reduced 
majority of between 4,000 and 5,000, a Tory 
lead of 12.4 points over his Labour oppo¬ 
nent, with the Liberals third and the Inde¬ 
pendents nowhere. Both Labour and 
Liberal candidates appear to have been 
catching up with the Tofy afc the campaign 
has progresstd, and the main interest of 
the result may be as an index of Liberal 
fortunes. 

... and Bristol 

A t Bristol next week the result looks 
virtually certain, with every chance in 
favour of Mr Benn. Neither Conservative 
nor Liberal candidates have been put up, 
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as $ tribute Mr>l 4 r BcapRVMC3ctssfu} bid to 
escape from, ttechrakteroof the HouSe of 
Lords, . in the absenee>«f.«Byofficial oppo¬ 
sition, three anti JOcittHf? candidates have 
appeared. .The first «ftb* 3 e, Mr Pearl, 
ik appealing to “ all anti-socialists, irrespec* 
rive of party,” and professes-to see no dis¬ 
tinction between the Labour and Com¬ 
munist parties. Little has been seen. or 
heard of him since his nomination. The 
second, Mrs Lloyd, a London housewile, 
came forward as she felt Mr, Benlt * should 
have some opposition,” and! describes her¬ 
self succinctly .at anUHKMqmuiust, Jbe other 
mdepNtoti* Mr ^wtJ'Mattejv* mem¬ 
ber rf the^Qonervative patty.#: Mattell's 
National Fellowship has a greit-itoany titled 
gentry pnits toll; he is usually kept busy 
denying-db»t he is apri-trade unm$but has 
recently Jaifbthcd cqnspfa*- 

torial attempt to buy up a unibnised uint- 
isg house in order .to forces show-down. 
He ;isu Steady been mixing it frith the 
officials Ofthe Bristol Conservative Associa¬ 
tion, Mr 4 their undetnodiri^ presumption 
hL-mstrucriag theirv^iintnbertiaeit to vom 
A ntambetorthtse may'agree with him and 
give- him the|r TOppdrt , , : >. -. 

f Mf BdwMuse health it ,the .nttSwaki# 
Mhfcfrfe-st precarious, did not appear in* the 
constituency until' late this week. He has 
gaily chaQenged Lord Hailshamto become 
a : commoner, and bases his appeal to the 
electorate on a programme of national 
recovery, with improved housing, school¬ 
ing, universities, and pensions,, all to be 
achieved under dynamic Labour leadership. 
At die General Election of 1959 he had a 
majority of nearly 6,000, which he increased 
to 13,000 in the by-clection of 1961. 

MALAYSIA 

Trouble Ahead? 

U thant’s Malaysia team is now on the 
job, and its composition suggests 
that it will perform with reasonable fairness 
and efficiency. The questions are how 
quickly it will get its task done, what people 
in North Borneo and Sarawak will tell it, 
and whether the Indonesians will accept the 
findings if these are favourable to Malaysia* 
There is little disposition in London even 
to contemplate the possibility that they 
might be unfavourable, though some 
adverse comment seems bound to be 
expressed, at least in Sarawak which has a 
sizeable communist faction. 

How soon is soon enough ? To postpone 
Malaysia day is an inconvenience and 
probably—in the area itself—a loss of face 
for Tunku Abdul Rahman, who had made 
it a point of honour to launch the new 
federation on August 31st, the anniversary 
of Malaya’s own independence. The Tunku 
himself, hpwever, agreed to a postponement 
at the recent “ summit ” in Manila, and 
in bis parliament this week he carried his 
point* Mr Lee Kuan-yew of Singapore, 
whose position is more precarious than the 
Tunku’s, understandably dislikes the con- 
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cessions made to President ; Sttk*n$o at 
Manila, and^hai made 
announcement that August' 3r6twiljbe 
celebrated in Singapore as MahtytfaDay 
just the same. -There is no provision foi! 
Singapore ft become independent ahead of 
the other federation pahnera. W 

The mails question-mark remains Indo- 
nesia’s attitude* The Manila statement 
asked U Thant tot find dur whether the 
recent elections in North' Borneo^ and 
Sarawak were free and Air iffid whether 
Malaysia had been a major issue^if hot 
the main issue.’* Nothing was ttaid about 
a referendum or plebiscite. Yet 1 ; these are 
the words used by President Sukarno him¬ 
self since his return to Jakarta;nkl by the 
Indonesian press and govertmiftt, to 
describe what they expect U Thant ft d& 
Moreover, the Indonesians say thefcr expect 
opinion in British Borneo to show itself 
unmistakably against Malaysia.' : JSfc Wttii 
if it does not? In that event the Indonesian 
observers with tfie UN teaft seeip likely to 
reject the findings; and then there Will be 
more trouble ahead.. 

RECRUITING 

Fall Out 

} * 

P rojections of British military man¬ 
power after the ending of conscription 
have notoriously been based on what the 
statisticians thought the army would be able 
to raise, rather than on What rite strata* 
gicians thoughtthe army should have. But 
the-latest recruiting figures seem to show 
that the target of 161,000 voluntarily 
recruited other ranks for next year cannot 
possibly be achieved now. During June, 
1962, the army recruited 2,481 men and 
231 boy entrants : this June there were 
1,173 men recruits and 20 boys. The total 
regular strength of the army, excluding 
officers, went down between June and July 
this year by over 500 men. Some of. the 
drop in recruiting may be due to the raising 
of intelligence and fitness standards by the 
army, and totbe policy of refusing married 
recruits except in. certain trades (this is 
because there -ate not enough, married 
quarters and itself may deter some poten¬ 
tial recruits who hope to marry some day). 
But the really dreadful publicity that die 
army has been , receiving over the past six 
months is now clearly taking its effect:: the 
other services got as .many men as they 
wanted, although the RAF’s target was 
lower than for a year ago. 

This drop in recruitment is naturally 
going to make the advocates of selective 
compulsory seryice start up again. But 
selective service can work well only if due 
draftees do not feel too unhappy .about 
being forced into the service against their 
will ; the effects on morale would otherwise, 
be disastrous. They tyitT fcot fed happy 
if die army’s public image—-despite its 
advertising—remains asrit is. today. Three- 
fifths of; the army’s net .budget of £491 
million already goes on pay to soldiers and 
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civilian* and on food, fives if this were 
vastly increased, itis doubtful whether 
recruiting would increase in proportion, fat 
ao intensely ama-militaristic, pretty pros¬ 
perous nation, many of whose citizens do 
not believe that they can be defended 
anyway, the idea of making a career amid 
the disciplined severities of army life is 
simply laughable to most people. The only 
way in which the army could change this 
would be by transforming itself even more 
than it has already triea to do into a highly 
technological training organisation, in which 
the conditions of life are as little different 
as possible from those of an ordinary 
worker. Whether: the. cost—in equipment, 
as well ;»$. in pay and bousing—of this is 
attainable must remain doubtful. Whether 
the army wants it ; is even more doubtful yet. 


NORTHERN RHOPES1A 

Binary Fission 

A frican political parties in Northern 
Rhodesia appear to have adopted the 
habits of the amoeba. But they, are not 
actually reproducing, though it may be 
fair to say they are surviving. Take the 
African National Congress party. After an 
attempt to oust Mr Harry Nkumbula from 
the party leadership two weeks ago, Mr 
Job MicheUo, the party’s secretary general, 
decided on August 9th to start bis own 
party, the People’s Democratic Congress. 
It was not failure to oust Mr Nkumbula 
from the party that prompted Mr Michello’s 
amoeba-like split; rather k was the thought 
of the ANC’s £25,000 in debts. Free of 
debt, then, and with the support of more 
than half of the Congress party, Mr 
MicheUo is almost home and clear. Home, 
in this instance, is a possible alignment with 
the white settler National Progress party 
(which itself- underwent conversion from 
the United Federal patty earlier this year). 

Where does this leave Mr Harty 
Nkumbula ? Well, for one, wkh arrears 
totalling £25,000 and a fraction of his 
original following. All of which has given 
rise to speculations that Mr Nkumbula 
might link up with Mr Kenneth Kaunda’s 
United National Independence party. Mr 
Kauadi, it may be recalled, was Mr Nkum- 
bula’s secretary-general until 1958, when 
he split off from the ANC-to form the 
UNIP. Now Mr Kaunda’s is the dominant 
African party, in coalition with the lesser 
ANC 

Should these mergers take place, h is not 
clear exactly which party or parties Will 
constitute the'government, The last elec¬ 
tions in December gave UNIP re seats, 
ANC tv NPP thin 1 the UFP) 16 ; a coali¬ 
tion of the two Afficin'parties led to'the 
formation of Northern Rhodesia’s first 
African government, Thar wine kind of 
tug-of-war for ANCs j seats wttl now taka 
place is more than likely.': fHt doubtful, 
though, that Mr MicbeUo and the NPP 
could form:a new government, throwing 
Messrs Kaunda and Nkumbula into opposi¬ 


tion; foc( onethk*, the govemoc-genead 
would- be faced with political uproar. Mr 
Kaunda, fjpr his part, is not worried.. Such 
a move, he* bclieTts,, would force an early 
drafting of % new constitution drawn on the 
lines of “ one man, one vote.” hi which 
event, he expects to emerge the victor. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Slansky's Shadow 



T ax imimatioa . by . the dzecljosiovak 
communist organ, Rude ) Provo* on 
August 8th, thax Rudolf Slaqsky has been 
n legally” rehabilitated, is more cautious 
than it sounds. Sfcpsky, once secretary- 
general of the Czechoslovak party, was 
executed in the stalinist purge of 1952 for 
espionage and high treason as a “ titoist.” 
What Rude Pravo has now said is: 

There is a certain historical irony in the 
fact that a considerable share in the viola¬ 
tions of Leninist principles arid in the 
introduction of administrative, bureaucratic 
methods and of commandeering was 
primarily due to some individuals, as for 
instance Rudolf Slansky, who were later 
ubjustly condemned, 

Slansky, in short; was legally innocent, 
but remains politically guflty-^though of 
Stalinism now, and not titoisrtt. On this 
logic Rude Pravo has announced that Mr 
Alexej Opicka and Mr Ladhlav Kopriva, 
who were minister of defence and minister 
of security when Sllamky was put to death, 
have been expelled from the party—by im¬ 
plication, for being' respomfefe for the false 
charges “ invented by me security services.” 
But wider political conclusions have Care¬ 
fully not been drawn. 

This is less surprising than it looks. Mr 
Novotny, the prtmderit of the republic and 
first secretary Of the party today, is the man 
*ho got most of the credit eleven years ago 
for Slansky’s fall. ~ Rude Ptadcrs careful 
distinction between the political and judicial 
aspects Was his owh,’ even before the 12th 
congress of the Ch^hosfovak party de^dedi 
lasrDecember, that the sentence* meted out 
W the Stalinist trials should be rieviewedi 
'Mr Novotnas a Monishing capacity 


hingohw hisall §fOfo#Kb* 
suggests that the sqperifow 
between the Czechoslovakia of 1963 and 
the Poland or Hungary of 1956 40 not go 
vtty deep. * Intellectuals, especially in 
traditionally separatist Slovakia, have been 
criticising the government With relative 
impunity. The Bratislava Pravdo, silenced 
for a short while by Mr Novotny himself, 
has come back to the charge, claiming on 
July 18th that those who Joined most in 
spreading the wrong stalinist ways are not 
best fitted to root out their consequences 

nOW. 

Yet Mr Novotny remains, to the naked 
eye at least, firmly in the saddle. Perhaps 
this shows that the pressures in Czecho¬ 
slovakia today are for reform, nor, as in 
Poland or Hungary in 1956, for revolu¬ 
tion ; awd that by gradually giving way on 
substance, Mr Novotny Can prolong his 
political life. It will bg a feat if he keeps 
it up much longer, all the same. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


British Protected ? 

M r and mrs jack hodgson are two 
British subjects, long resident abroad, 
who fell foul of the government of. the 
country where they lived because of their 
political activity—activity of a kind with 
which their fellow Britons arc in sympathy 
almost to a man. They were neither brought 
to trial, nor deported; instead, they were 
placed under house arrest, without any 
opportunity to defend themselves! in court, 
and without any opportunity of making a 
living either. On June 30th they escaped, 
to ferkisb territory. The local authorities 
there allege (without substantiating the 
allegation) that since then the Hodgsons 
have continued their political activity m an 
impermissible way. (It is not, it seems, 
activity in any way aimed against the British 
authorities: only against the neighbouring 
government.) The Hodgsons were told 
that m from Wednesday, August 14th, they 
would be prosecuted, and presumably jailed, 
unless they, accepted rustication ” in a 
remqte hotel on the edge of a waterless 
desert. How they would pay their hotel 
bills was not indicated; they have not, at 
present, enough money fo pay their fares 
to some less inhospitable area. 

On Monday the Colonial Office rebuffed 
a deputation on their behalf which included 
five MPs—two Tories, a. Liberal and two 
Labour members. - Qn Tuesday it stated 
that Mr Sandys was leaving the matter in 
the bands^of the local authorities—that is, 
of thfr British commissioner ,in Bechuaria- 
fond, which has the status, ironic in the 
circumstances, of a protectorate. What 
kind of “ protection^” does it offer to 
British subjects'? The impression is created 
that in this bit of British territory only a 
Sbtkh 'African JovrI to the polities of pT 
Vcrwetfd cm enjoiy fiiU freed^ to trdvel 
anid voice his opinions. It is ariimptfessioii 
that be removed. 
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IBM World Trade CWpbratidri 6p*rtrt*S‘ttmkigtHHit.tbe 
experienced irifotefcn'addrtomy, timMrdk dhddevel 
countries amaetlvedvideticg ofJtaetafidefas In this a 
hastosayofftifutuite: :; h.-. 


*1 Jmm beindtotorbedbiMoent weeks by the 
future of Latin, America, partfcplp# the buslmaa 
of confidence In the futureof Latin America, both awl 


"A* hr as the IBh| WarldTrade Corporation to concerned, tost yeer out' Incomtngordar 
, rate mu «p ajfpmntiaft as compared with the previous year. All Indications point to tfw 
fact thatwa expect our companies In Latin America to grot v and ftourhh.Ws aretonut a ntiy 
finding hew markets tor our phttudt* there. We Ore cont lmi o u s l y t r a l n i ag our paepto— 
natksnato of each country in which wooperata-to take an thane* responsiWmtos whkh 
•*PWding economies will demand of , them. We continue to support the work of LAFTA, 
and we are encouraged by the emerging Central American 
Common Market mere are.go niahy other factors that 
can be mentioned—the vjgof,'the wHfinghess of the peopt* 

- to foam how to apply their MW-khowedge, the hangpi 
touched natural resource*, and so ihahy mare-all of whtoh 
egd up to e future which essurae a continuing end ex¬ 
panding prosperity, I think If you take a hard look at aft 
of the facts, you win Agree.” 






IbM World Trade Corporation becks its faith in Latin America's 
future with a substantial advertising investment. This four- 
color spread from a recent tosut of VisMn is typical of their 
attention-getting messages. And they are just one of the many 
world renowned companies which use VfsI6n and Vis3o to reach 
the vital, vigorous leaders in thiilnoreasingly important market 
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Tegernsee 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDED I 

F or : all that he has mostly himself to blame* it must seem 
ungracious to that hitherto undefeated champion, Dr 
Adenauer, that everybody wiU' harp on it so: Herr Erhard, 
who in Dr Adenauer’s sorrowful 1 eyes' has always made a poor show¬ 
ing in the political paddock, is now within only a short spurt of the 
Palais Schaumburg and winning the Chancellor Cup. . On Monday 
Dr Adenauer is due to set off qpce again for Cadenabbia—and hft 
last reighing boragfc He tp Eton some four weeks 

later. The Bun«liiOT^im®oned to rcfcssenible Ip full sessioh 
on October 9th^ib^li^ its spiral soiarfnittcts will have been 
on call tor seven days. Oh, October 15th or t6th, it is generally 
expected Herr Erhard wiH bt^leqted chancellor, President 
Liibke, whose flfrty it is to propose the new chancellor to the 
Bundestag, and,then formally to appoint the cabinet ministers of 
the new chancellor’s choice, is committed to leave Germany on 
October 23rd on a state trip to Asia. By then the principal changes 
will have to have been made. 

Dr Adenauer appears to have accepted this remorseless time¬ 
table. Ifle is arranging some farewell parties. He has sent a 
signed photograph.pf himself, inscribed “ to the faithful watchmen 
of the house,” guardroom of the Palais Schaumburg, where 
it has been duly hung. He has already chosen his rooms in the 
Bundesfaiaus—a 1ibrt of royal suite, amply .rigged with telephones 
and the all-seeiujjeyt of iWrntl televpoB—from which he hopes 
to retain;, as deputy and committee man, an awe-inspiring say in 
state and party counsels. The Bavarian radio has confidently 
announdbd that on November 4th it will launch a winter-long 
aeries oftalks taking stock of" the Adenauer era, including 41 wTiat 



what jlyslifd ^p.”y|>r: ifcdenaucr has premised to 
tBSnmR ff wiumc or two of memoirs, 
that wants Dr Adenauer to 

liftoff asmtich*of his monhotklmfllM possible through the pen. 

where he is trying to 
lignate is already suffer- 
confiicts ahead. Three 
;sion of schemipg callers 
trauss. Politically dis- 
iy be, but he |vas none 
of the Christfim Social 
art and indilpensable 
nocratic Uni Herr 
; throw his w< it about 
1 another former minister 
who now leads the 
DtciSut Herr Erhard ^has inti¬ 

mated that he intends to govern more by consultation .than has 
been Dr Adenauer’s practice.» But Herr Erhard, too, is ambitious; 

||t"is;alr4a@jr and shrewd he iwill have 

to be if he wants to maintain the chahcellor’s constitutional right 
to “ determine the main lines of policy.” Three years: younger 
than Mr Harold Macmillan, but also three years older On taking 
over the: highest political office in 1963 than the British prime 
minister was in 1957, Herr Erhard will have to cope at once not 
only with strong-willed would-be advisers, but also with a 
peculiarly formidable combination of unpropitious^ circumstances. 

Obviously, ft would, tot be easy for anyone to succeed a states¬ 
man of the stafure of Dr Adenauer, whose formative “ Ifera ” has 
lasted as long as the Weimar Republic did, and longer than the 
Third Reich. And it is especially in the field of foreign policy, 
where there is so'much interesting movement these days, that 
Herr Erhard will find some of Dr Adenauer’s monuments impeding 
the, flow of international traffic. He has had fresh opportunity to 
observe' the obstructive trend of traditional Adenauer policy in 
the cabinet’s suspiddus deliberations concerning west German 
adherence tq the partial nuclear test ban agreement. Herr Erhard 
left ft largely to Herr Schrdder, the foreign minister (who finally 
hauled Mr Dean Rusk out of die sky to help him) to Overcome 
the' doubts of the cabinet’s sizeable'awkward squad, led by Dr 
Adlnautt himsdf.; In Bavaria fcpdb .JfeSr von Brentano and Herr 



E. M. Lang in th« Suddeutscht Zeitung 



r 


“ Battle Order" by Uudon Sdnthlfl. Auetniien, ex pel ntef—Selnthlll ‘pcrtycd in.Cfteleitd ftM, QirfoWy Mtahll«h«d Wm»*rt •* leedlnti tb«Ur« m-t , 
ceetu me designer: Old Vie, Bhffcappwra Memorial Theatre, Pantomime, Opera, Aw*> etc, Thoueh he's 'dpoeVatldeetM •hetaapeare 

pleye eeye, M lt'i an odd thing but thli l> theflret time •nyenc’i eeked me for tta&oHt'V - 


Going to the country am 



Small wonder Macbeth was irate (likewise Qlamls and 
Cawdor). GUwes galloping to the Ramparts: Bwood to 
Ounstnana. Meseeptrs gibbering ait over Act V scene V. 
Enough to unaettfe any man. 

Unnatural. 

Travel turned turnabout. 

Tree, visits man. 

Travel turned crazy. 

But this was traveli In the bad old days BP: Before Petrol. 



Now It’s all very different. Things are organised much 
better. Today man visits tree.., goes to the country In 
unruffled car-borne calm... and finds en route that BP 
Is ever there to aid him, standing for all that's sanest 
In travel. 

Investigate the products and service you'll find at any 
BP garSga. 

You'll not be disappointed... thereV hot a ghost of a 
chance of that) 


/Hpprdlftecfrtb cm ol |Mdady«rtltCfnMt ( wrtttto BP (Mac), P.Ol 
BcuBH.PiibUettj M*y** PlMbury McM, E.CJ. 
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Strauss have teen warning Herr Erhard not to depart from the 
doctrines of the Adenauer canon and, most particularly, from die 
principle that no move whatever should be made that might 
involve recognising the legitimacy of the east German communist 
state. It looks as though there will be passionate resistance to 
any ideas that Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder may be developing 
for a new west German contribution towards relaxing east-west 
tension. In the eyes of those Germans who are for ever on the 
lookout for the thin end of a Soviet wedge, Herr Erhard and 
Herr Schroder are more suspect than they are in Mr Khrushchev's, 
After his return from the Soviet Union, M. Spaak reported that 
Mr Khrushchev had remarked to him: “ One day the Germans 
will want another Rapalk). It won't happen under Adenauer's 
successor, nor probably under his successor's successor. Later 
perhaps. But the day will come, and we can wait.” 

Herr Erhard's own dearly-held and hitherto well-rewarded 
liberal principles—collectively labelled by him as u the social 
market economy "—have engendered much of the unpropitious 
setting that awaits him in the economic and social fields* Herr 
Erhard has always energetically publicised his ideas; in, conse¬ 
quence of which, and of the developing competition of the common 
market, virtually all the farmers and many of the industrialists 
are now uneasy, if not mutinous, at the look of the roa4 -along 
which Herr Erhard would lead them. As chancellor, Herr Erhard 
will be inheriting agricultural problems, with deep political impli¬ 
cations, that Dr Adenauer has taken no notice of, successive 
ministers of agriculture have done no more than tinker with, and 
the common market has sharply aggravated. Excited by this year's 
abundant crops, the president of the farmers’ federation, Herr 
Rehwinkel, has threatened that the German farmers will take 
strong action if they are not effectively protected. Not only 
American chickens, he has protested, but also foreign farm sur¬ 
pluses of many kinds are flooding the west German market to 


the disadvantage of local (and. dearer) produce. A»forr thft indus¬ 
trialists, they aeem to be in two minds about Herr Erhard. They 
like bis loose, pragmatic liberalism when, for instance, h appears 
it might lead to an increase in trade with communist eastern 
Europe, or to ruling out the possibilities of muddle of the ^dnd 
that produced the government's embargo in March on pipeline 
deliveries contracted with Russia. But to many it is anathema 
when it takes the form of promoting—and now defending—apti- 
cartel legislation. 

Unluckily for Herr Erhard, his freedom to move, , or for that 
matter to stay put, is circumscribed by the exigencies of the 
general election due in 1965. Inheriting in October a heavy load 
of uncompleted legislation, he will have practical^ no time to 
initiate anything specifically his own. In these 4 circumstances it 
seems likely that he will concentrate on trying to consolidate his 
popularity, chiefly through conspicuous measures designed to 
stabilise the currency and the cost of living. It was made knowfi 
this week that in the course of their talk on August Xith Herr 
Erhard and Herr Dablgrttn* that th£ 

increased budget allocations in i 964 IM^^j^ixceed the estfc- 
mated increase in the gross national product. fiBis would alW 
for an expenditure of 61,000 million marks in i$|§—4,200 miUiop 
more than in 1963. Unhappily the increased demands oTall the 
ministries come to 11,000 million marks (the ^ftfence ministry 
alone is asking for an additional 3,100 million^ Herr Erhard 
can hardly preach restraint to the generality so Ipg as it is nor 
practised by his government; and there are sig^k that the trade 
unions intend to maintain their .steady pressure for higher wages. 
On August 8th the 200,ooo engineering workers of the Rhine 
and Ruhr were awarded a rise of 3 per cent and promised another 
4 per cent from May 1st next year. The printing workers are 
demanding a rise of to per cent from September 1st. Herr Erhard 
is said to be in fine form physically. He is going to need to be. 


HAITI 


No Breath of Air 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN HAITI 


A s long ago as 1938, Dr Duvalier wrote 
L that “ the Haitian problem is above 
all a cultural problem, and its solution can 
be found only in an integral reform of the 
Haitian mentality.” Now styled the 
Renovator of the Nation, the author of 
these words has led Haiti to such a point of 
desperation that, in the furtive words of 
one necessarily nameless intellectual in 
Port au Prince, “we would accept any¬ 
body else, even General Leon Cantave.” 
General Cantave is the former Haitian army 
officer who commanded the abortive in¬ 
vasion of exiles that entered Haiti from the 
Dominican Republic on August 5th and 
dissolved within a couple of days. 
“ General Cantave is a nobody,” the intel¬ 
lectual went on. “ But we are suffocating. 
We can’t even think of the political fyture 
until weVc teen able to breathe.” 

Intellectual, wealthy' merchant or hunger- 
ridden peasant, the Haitian is in a pitiful 
condition. In Port au Prince and other 
towns the disappearance without trace of 
friends and relatives is a daily occurrence. 
If any news ever comes of the missing, it 
may be of assassination or, very often, of 
revolting torture. The gentle, docile 


peasants are terrorised by the “Tonton 
Macoutes,” President Duvalier's band of 
gangsters inflated with the title of Civil 
Militia. In the countryside these men are 
usually unpaid, and are expected to extort 
their wages from the peasants by being at 
the right end of a gun. 

Such were the conditions under which a 
group of exiles launched their invasion 
from Dominican soil in the early hours of 
August 5th. The details of the prepara¬ 
tion and execution of this invasion are still 
far from clear, thanks to the ill-judged 
claims fed to the press by exile spokesmen 
in Santo Domingo. The money to equip 
the force seems to have come from General 
Paul Magloire, a wealthy former president 
of Haiti living in exile in New York. 

How many men took part is uncertain. 
The exile spokesmen at the time claimed 
that 300 to 500 did ; reports from other 
exile groups and from foreigners living on 
the frontier suggest that about 150 men 
may have been involved, and that only fifty 
of them knew how to fire any kjnd of 
weapon. The force split into two groups, 
one fording the Massacre River, which 
divides Haiti from the Dominican Republic 



in the north, and the other going in by sea 
to convey the impression that they had 
come from elsewhere. 

There appears to have been a brief 
skirmish at Fort Libcrte, which the invaders 
occupied without difficulty before pressing 
on to Cap Haiticn, the country’s second 
city. On the way there, however, the in¬ 
vaders, in the words of their spokesman in 
Santo Domingo, “changed their minds.” 
He could not say why. But the most likely 
reason, according to other exile groups, is 
that nobody rose up to join with them in a 
mighty march on Port au Prince. So they 
took to their heels—as President Duvalier’s 
forces had done before them. 

This tragi-comic episode has demon¬ 
strated two things about Dr Duvalier’s 
regime: first, that his military defences are 
weak and his army demoralised; second, 
that his people are so terrorised that no one 
inside Haiti will lift a finger against him 
unless the bandwagon they are jumping op 





has clearly won. There are no reports of 
anyone actually doing anything to help the 
rebels* although some, people rubbed their 
hands in anticipation a little ,too obviously 
and were proipptly arrested, probably never 
to be heard of again. Once more, Haiti is 
back'to square one. Dr Duvalier’s position 
looks, perhaps is, harder to assail than ever. 
Such members of the invasion force as took 
to the hills and arc trying to wage guerrilla 
wttfari are reported desperately short of 
arm*. Almost certainly* they tan be con* 
sidCrcd out of action. 

In the Dominican Republic neat door 
President Juan Bosch, ytho turned a Win^ 
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eye to the exiles’ activities without actually 
helping them, is now putting obstacles in. 
their way. If a*ms can be found at all, 
they are prohibitively expensive; the 
current price for a rifle is said to be £125. 

But Ur Duvalier has his problems too. 
All American aid except malaria control has 
been ended. It is true that the International 
Monetary ‘Fund is, to the Americans’ 
chagrin, still negotiating with the Haitian 
‘ government, that world sugar prices are 
high and that Haiti's coffee crop is a bumper 
one. . But French merchants have cut off 
their coffee purchases from Haiti in retalia¬ 
tion for the ill-treatment of ; a merchant of 
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French origid in Cap HaKki*n, This is par¬ 
ticularly embarrassing 1 6 Dr Duvalier at a 
time when he is trying hard to :woo France. 
“ Qur only hope in fhc long run. is France 
and the common market," one of his officials 
says frankly. 

This hope is likely to be dashed. Earlier 
this year it was just possible to think that 
General de Gaulle might be tempted' to 
exploit tin opportunity to embarrass the 
Americans. But the French ambassador has 
lost many friends in Dr Duvalier’s purges, 
and hh report* to the Quai dX)rsay are said 
to leave Paris under no illusions about the 
state of things in Haiti, r 



cm " opening day/* August 8th, 
were the diplomats who sighed the 
test bgn treaty in London able to do 10 ;in 
the ambassadors’ waiung^rpom at the 
Foreign. Office, under the eyes of James I 
and VI, Charles James Fox, and (an 
earlier) Lord Sandwich. Later comers 
were invited to the Treaty and Nation¬ 
ality Department in, no pun intended, 
Petty France. But at least in London they 
all got champagne once they had put 
their double signatures—once for the 
English, once for the Russian text—in the 
red leather portfolio. In Washington, 
even on the first day, coffee and Danish 
pastries were the ambassadors’ fare. 

In Moscow there were toasts, and even 
speeches; but in all three capitals the 
tempo bn August 8th was rather that of a 
conveyor belt, as 31 plenipotentiaries had 
to be fitted in that day in Washington* 24 
in London and aa in Moscow. By the 
middle of this Week the pace had 
slackened* but still they came. Well over 
seventy governments are confidently ex¬ 
pected to adhere to the treaty, the 
majority of them going to the trouble of 
signing all three copies. Up to Thurs¬ 
day, London alone had, garnered 56 
signatures. 

The Commonwealth may be said to 


have shown outstanding jfcal and pune-. 
tuality : the Canadiah high commissioner 
was first to sign in London, the Austra¬ 
lian ambassador in Washington, the 
Indian ambassador in Moscow. Israel 
and the United Arab Republic were both 
in t^e first wave. As the Rood abated, 
interest naturally began to turn to those 
who had not yet signed but had not 
indicated a clear intention of refusing to. 
Sweden held back until Monday, pos¬ 
sibly as a symbolic reflection of its care¬ 
fully nuanced long-term reservations. 
Switzerland, which did not seem in a mad 
hurry, has somewhat similar doubts about 
life membership of the non-nuclear club. 
Spain seemed almost to surprise itself by 
its decision to sign; only two days before 
it announced that it would, the Moscow 
treaty was drawing sharp criticism in the 
Madrid press. 

A sort of penumbral influence from 
Paris might be taken to account for the 
few days’ delay in Madrid* and also for 
the slowness of the ex-French republics 
of sub-Saharan Africa. The latter* how* 
ever, are wont to get in unison on such 
matters, and presumably needed timefqr 
consultation. Up to August jith, their 
foreign ministers were all preoccupied by 
the African conference at Dakar, which, 


incidentally, adopted a recommendation 
that 32 participating governments 
should sign the treaty. For some of them 
this mCans an alienation from firance, for 
others from Peking. 

The limits, of China's influence arc 
being pretty sharply defined by the Afru- 
Asian rush to adhere to the treaty that it 
has denounced go violently. Mongolia 
went out of its way td show its solidarity 
with Russia, even speeding its envoy from 
Budapest to get in among the early sig¬ 
natories in London. Cuba, admittedly, 
has not been in the first flight. But 
Burma withstood whatever pressure 
Peking might have brought to bear, and 
Pakistan, although not among the swiftest, 
chose on this issue to line up against 
China and alongside India. 

Merely to cite some of these signatories 
is enough to explain the adoption of the 
unprecedented procedure of having three 
depository^ governments (there have on 
[sQriit past occasion* been two, usually for 
Similar reasons). To attract the maximum 
number of adherents, the treaty has to be 
open for signature in capitals which, 
between them, have diplomatic relations 
with all and sundry. The Cubans could 
npt sign it in Washington, the Saudi 
Arabians in London, or the Portuguese 
in Moscow. It was over-simply supposed 
at one stage that the main purpose of 
this “ troika ” procedure was to allow the 
west Germans to avoid putting a signa¬ 
ture on the same copy as the east 
Germans; but it now seems Bonn’s in¬ 
tention to sign all three copies, in the 
belief that avoidance of east Gentian con* 
tagioti is less important than assertion in 
Moscow of the principle that the federal 
government alone speaks for Germany. 

Contagion by juxtaposition could not, 
in any event* have been altogether 
avoided* . Like all respectable inter* 
national agreements these days, the 
Moscow treaty' must be registered “as 
soon as possible” with the secretariat of 
the United Nations,; which, under Article 
X02 of {tya Charter, i* r£}uired to print 
and £UbMsfe it in its treaty series. Who¬ 
ever signs which copy or copies, all the 
adhesions will ultimately be on view in ,a 
single volume at Turtle Bay. 
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EAST AFRICA 

Federation of Elites 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 

E arly next week the heads of the four cast African govern¬ 
ments—Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar—plan to 
meet to resolve some remaining disagreements in the way of 
federation. The members of the ministerial working party were 
emphatic when they ended a two-day session in Dar-es-Salaam 
last weekend that the areas of agreement were vast compared with 
the little enclaves of controversy. Doubtless this is so. But the 
very empbaticness of these protestations about progress has led 
wellwishers to worry that all is not sunshine and smiles. The 
worries are compounded by the announcement that one of the 
obviously controversial issues is not on the list for resolution at 
the leaders’ conference next week. Discussion about what sort 
of central bank the federation will have is being reserved for a 
meeting of finance ministers the following week; so that even if 
the heads of government compose the other differences there may 
be some backsliding later if the Tanganyika and Uganda ministers 
insist on a fundamentally confederal banking system. 

Similarly, the question how to spread industrial development 
as evenly as possible throughout the area is being deferred until 
a fiscal and economic report is received from Mr Weifelt, a Dutch 
economist who arrived only last week from the United Nations' 
Economic Commission for Africa in Addis Ababa. He should, 
however, be able to suggest some simple way of operating a 
compajoy tax system that would guide rather than direct the 
location of industries—so long as the political leaders agree that 
company tax should be a federal function. 

Beside these major issues, the points of disagreement that will 
apparently confront the heads of governments next week seem 
trivial. First, Uganda is still baulking at the thought of surrender¬ 
ing its separate representation at the United Nations. The Soviet 
Union is an example of a federation that has more than one 
representative, but if this were accepted as a precedent for east 
Africa many other federations would clamour for ex^ra repre¬ 


sentation. Nor are there obvious subjects on which Uganda would 
differ from the rest in foreign policy. They are all united in 
opposing the secession of the Somali population in Kenya’s north* 
eastern region at this stage; and although Dr Obote of Uganda 
has recently been more outspoken over Southern Rhodesia, than 
President Nycrere of Tanganyika, who has tried to give the 
Southern Rhodesians room and time to make concessions, their 
objectives there are the same. 

Secondly, Uganda is said to be unhappy about the suggested 
terms for a common citizenship: This feeling has its origins in 
grievances against Kenya, which has, for instance, provided many 
of the trade union leaders in Uganda. There js, thirdly, dislike 
of Nairobi's claim to slip the crown of the federal capital on its 
head. These three points may be settled if the heads of govern¬ 
ment take a broad view. On the other hand, they may be sympto¬ 
matic of a set of Ugandan complexes that cannot quickly be 
eradicated. 

Have the leaders been unwise in not taking the people more 
into their confidence ? The late Mr Chisiza of Nyasalahd used 
to emphasise the need to inculcate a deep sense of regional con¬ 
sciousness before attempting any union of states. Some lilting 
federation songs, and the mere mention of the word in newspaper 
headlines, have done part of the job, and the leaders occasionally 
share political platforms in each other's countries. But there has 
been no attempt to associate the people with the recent moves 
to unite them into what would be the second largest state in black 
Africa. It seems unlikely that there will be any referendum before 
an agreement on federation is signed, or that the parliamentary 
oppositions will be invited to put their views at any formal session. 
The Kenya African Democratic Union leaders, already alarmed 
about the threats to bury regionalism in Kenya, did not take kindly 
this week to Mr Mboya’s statement that they would definitely 
not be represented at the conference of governments which is 
intended to be the main meeting before the federation is launched. 
The University of East Africa is sponsoring three conferences 
between September and March on “ public policy' ? in an attempt 
to bring a hundred or so academic and political figures and tech¬ 
nical experts together to discuss the practical problem! of 
federation. But it still remains a discussion among the 6Htc. 


NORTH AFRICA AND FRANCE 

Fall Out, Fall In 

I n resigning from bis" position as president of Algeria’s parliament 
and deciding to leave the country, Mr Ferhat Abbas has self- 
silenced the one small voice that spoke for old-fashioned freedoms. 
The good uncle figure, Algeria's elder statesman, who by preaching 
a moderated socialism gave comfort to middle-class people— 
among them the European remnant—is gone. Yet his going makes 
no practical difference. He. is the last and least formidable of 
Mr Benbella’$ critics to pack up and call it a day. M* Benbella’s 
one-mao rule was already firmly established, and has just been 
enshrined in Algeria's new draft constitution. This, by combining 
the jobs of prime minister and president, will give fcim pnVcfs 
that arc similar to President de Gaulle's in France. 

The e$nstitution 4 yfajsb it Soon to be laid before parliament, 
was tfeg fence Mr Abbas refused at. On July irfth, when 
it was still being drafted by a National Liberation Front com¬ 
mittee, he gave notice that if new elections to parliament were 
to be no freer than the last ones he would resign. And the draft 
does, of course, enforce the single-party system, based on the 
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National Liberation Front, that Mr Abbas abhors, It does, 
though, have one saving clause, which would let a vote of censure 
passed by a majority of deputies bring about the president's 
resignation—when parliament would also be dissolved. 

Had Mr Abbas remained the president of parliament this clause 
might have had more sting. An ageing man with principles would 
be more inclined to act upon it than a younger party militant. 
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Mr Benbella must therefore be bowing him out quite thankfully 
for all that he was a “ dear enemy ” whose campaigns against 
precipitous socialism were useful in counteracting more damaging 
criticisms from the extreme revolutionary left. 

Much more troublesome to Mr Benbella than Mr Abbas’s going 
is the stir of an atom test coming—those huge and inscrutable 
French military lorries, packed with equipment, that were seen 
this week moving towards the Hoggar plain. If France does 
intend to carry out another nuclear explosion in the Sahara (the 
last was in March) it could hardly have chosen a moment more 
ljkely to rock the nice balance by which Mr Benbella keeps in 
with France but pursues his socialist aims. 

He dealt with the March test skilfully ; gave public wrath its 
outlet through the seizure of some large French estates ; then 
firmly clamped down on the whole subject. The spring wave of 
expropriations had meanwhile to be checked, anyhow, in order 
to reach the agreements by which France released the full flood 
of its credits to Algeria in June. Those agreements restored much 
goodwill. It appeared then that Mr Benbella was prepared to 
turn a blind eye to a few further tests in the Sahara, provided 
they were carried out secretly and would hasten the day when 
France would finally relinquish the site. This would have been 
sensible if tests could in fact be kept quiet. But a blaze of pub¬ 
licity must attend the use of the Sahara by France to show, so 
soon, its indifference to the nuclear test ban treaty. And Algeria 
must feel it the more by having signed the treaty itself. Mr 
Benbella’s hand would be strengthened if he could in fact soberly 
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explain that France will be leaving its Sahara site much earlier 
than was agreed at Evian. 

The Bizerta naval base in Tunisia is the prototype for hastening 
the end by discretion. Since France agreed a year ago on the 
principle of evacuation, the French have been steadily withdrawing. 
But the Tunisians, making little comment, have allowed the French 
not to seem pushed. And discretion has not been difficult. Bases 
are not first-class news, and excitement about Bizerta was ex¬ 
hausted in the futile armed conflict of 1961. A final settlement 
now appears likely m the afterglow of the Franco-Tunisian agree¬ 
ments that were signed on August 9th. These put Tunisia, at 
last, in line with Algeria and Morocco as a recipient of aid from 
France. 

Paris will now resume the credits to Tunisia that were cut off 
five sorry years ago on account of Tunisia’s help to the Algerian 
rebels. (This year’s credits of £14 million are a half of what 
Morocco and a fifth of what Algeria is getting.) And Tunisia will 
allow French nationals, whose capital was blocked after the Bizerta 
crisis, to transfer their business profits to France. Thus the 50,000 
Frenchmen (remnant of 200,000) who have lived on in Tunisia 
will enjoy as kindly a life as do the 170,000 (remnant of 400,000) 
in Morocco. They may have less chance to mak* fortunes, but 
yet feel a greater security through Tunisia’s comparative steadi¬ 
ness. The 200,000 that are left of Algeria’s old million still drift 
on the winds of fortune. Mr Ferhat Abbas’s departure may strike 
a chill in some of them, but not such a definite shiver as the blast 
from a new atom test. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


ITALY 

Success in the South 


W hat successive governments have 
done since the war towards a solution 
of the problem of the Mezzogiorno, Italy's 
backward south and islands, makes up the 
most serious and consistent political under¬ 
taking of modern Italy. Perhaps the most 
far-sighted innovation of all was the founda¬ 
tion of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the 
Fund for the South, in 1950. In a fine pub¬ 
lication (nine volumes of text and a tenth of 
maps)* the first twelve years of the fluid’s 
work and aspirations have been recorded 
and illustrated by discussion of practical 
problems and solutions. Those who knew 
this depressed area, with its 18 million or so 
inhabitants, as lately as ten ypar& ago must 
be struck by the changes since then, local¬ 
ised as some of them are. Equally apparent 
is the urgent need to press on with the 
work. 

From the beginning the fund’s instruc¬ 
tions were to create the infrastructure, from 
sewers to railways, necessary to solve, one 
day, the economic and social plight of the 
Mezzogiorno. It was empowered to over¬ 
ride legal add administrative boundaries, on 
both a local and a national scale, and to 
plan for the area as a whole. This policy 
has been evolved over the years in the light 
of hard experience and in the face of much 
bitter opposition. There have been mis¬ 
takes and waste, avoidable and unavoidable, 
but the fund has become an internationally 


* Cas&a per il Mezzogiorno: Dodici Anni, 
1950-621 Laterza, Bari. 


known example of what can be done by 
long-sighted and able planning. 

In the first years of its life it concentrated 
on agriculture and the sort of infrastructure 
required before any real industrialisation 
can begin. From the mid-1950s onwards 
the need was seen for direct action to 
encourage industry to enter the area. Today 
the whole weight of official policy is con¬ 
centrated on the harmonisation of agricul¬ 
ture and services with industrial develop¬ 
ment in designated “ areas ” and smaller 
“nuclei.” By last month, 38 of these, in¬ 
cluding eleven “ areas,” had received 
approval and the triangle of Bari-Brindisi- 
Taranto had been recognised by the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Commission as a pole for 
regional development. Each of these centres 
has one or more key industries and is a 
proved collecting point for migrating 
workers within southern Italy. 

While k would be over-optimistic to say 
that the south had now moved into a new 
era of industrialisation independently of the 
general pattern of Italy’s growth, there are 
signs tbit the measures initiated in the 
1950s have begun to make themselves felt. 
Not only are the state-owned IRI, ENI and 
Breda groups (as required by law), and the 
largest private companies, planning large 
new ventures in the south, often in associa¬ 
tion with foreign capital and know-how. 
Medium-sized industries have also now 
plucked up courage, and before long foreign 
industry too is likely to see in the Mezzo¬ 
giorno a rapidly growing industrial and con¬ 
sumer market, as well as a foothold in the 


Area scheduled for industrial development 
• Smaller nucleus of industrialisation 



common market for non-member countries 
and a vantage point for Mediterranean 
trade. 

If this new phase is indeed under way, 
a major breakthrough has been achieved. 
And yet a complete solution of the area’s 
problems is still on the distant horizon. The 
president of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
is convinced that state aid mu9t continue for 
at least another twenty years. With the in¬ 
comparable experience it has acquired since 
1950, it is natural to look to the Cassa, and 
its proficient experts, £s the principal agent 
for this purpose. There is little question 
but that the fund’s life will be extended in 
1965, perhaps for a second period of fifteen 
years. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Holding Labour Off 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 

S ir Robert menzzes and his colleagues seem to be confident 
that the Australian economy is in fair shape, and the budget 
which the Treasurer, Mr Harold Holt, announced on Tuesday 
was a standpat one, with no major changes in taxes. They have 
not thought it necessary to give in to the vigorous demands of 
business groups for a tax cut. On the eve of the budget the 
opposition leader, Mr Calwell, said Australia could not afford 
a reduction in income tax. It is not dear whether he genuinely 
feared that Mr Holt was going to make one, or simply wished 
to score off the employer bodies which were campaigning for one. 

In place of a major cut, there have been minor concessions 
to politically sensitive groups. Pensions for widows, invalids and 
the aged have been raised by ten shillings a week. Taxation allow¬ 
ances (which play a rather more important part in the Australian 
fiscal system than in the British) have been adjusted to assist fathers 
of families, especially in what the English would call the middle 
class ; they will get more credit for medical expenses and be 
allowed more for children educated at private schools. There have 
also been concessions to farmers. They will get a bounty on 
superphosphate, the fertiliser which is indispensable in wheat¬ 
growing areas, and an investment allowance on farm equipment. 
Seen in political terms, these concessions represent an effort to 
retain the support of groups that sometimes fall away from their 
normal support for the Liberal and Country parties. 

Two increases in expenditure are important. On defence, the 
country will spend an extra ^30 million to bring annual expendi¬ 


ture up to £A25i million. This will still be regarded as inade¬ 
quate by most of the few people who take tin interest in Australian 
defence. The bther is the vote for the administration of ftpua 
and the trust territory of New Guinea, which will go up by 25 
per cent, the biggest rise ever known. T#i increase is j reflection 
of the government's heightened concern about New Guinea now 
that Australia shares a common frontier there with Indonesia. 
The pace of self-government is being speeded up ; a hard-working 
commission is taking evidence and drawing'up plans for a univer¬ 
sity ; in general, much effort is being devoted to preparing the 
people for self-rule and to showing the rest of the World that 
Australia is a good trustee. 

The opposition Labour party can say little against the budget, 
except that it does not do enough for those in need. Labour 
still sounds confident of winning the next election, but its chances 
seem to be diminishing. It drew up an attractive set of policies 
at its recent conference in Perth, where the more obviogs pitfalls 
were avoided and party unity was maintained; it is also busy 
organising an effective federal secretariat for the first time. But 
if the Menzies government nearly lost the last elocddnJbeeause of 
its stringent*economic policies (as most people think) this budget 
suggests that the same difficulty will not arise next,time. The 
country is prosperous, prices are fairly stable, unemployment 'is 
low, development keeps on. Apart from its topfoiif ministers 
the Menzies government is not an interesting one, but the ^Labour 
party has even fewer interesting personalities. Nor has It com¬ 
posed its differences with the Democratic Labour party which, 
especially in Victoria, represents a grave leakage of votes. As 
things stand, there is no reason why the government should not 
survive an election next year in spite of differences of view between 
its two parties over redistribution of constituency boundaries. 


INDIA 

Naga Roundup 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

A mid all its other troubles, the Indian 
government is still obliged to cast 
uneasy eyes on Nagaland^ where the 
“ hostiles ” are giving more trouble than 
ever. It is nQW quietly but openly pre¬ 
paring by far the most drastic step it has 
ever taken against them, the regrouping of 
villages. Officially, the aim is to protect 
the villagers ; the practical purpose is to 
cut off the “ hostiles ” from food, sympathy, 
information and the small arms which, sup¬ 
plied by the authorities to “ village guards,” 
are apt to find their way into hostile hands. 

Plans announced by Mr Shilu Ao, the 
head of the official executive council—in 
effect, a local cabinet with real though 
firmly circumscribed powers—envisage the 
regrouping of Nagaland’s 800-odd villages 
into about 200 at a cost of over £i\ million. 
This done, those staying outside would be 
automatically treated as hostile. No date 
for the start, still less the completion, of 
the scheme has been given. But orders 
have already been issued for six villages in 
one area, and nine in another, to be re¬ 
grouped. 

Given what regrouping means—as 
demonstrated earlier in Malaya and now in 
South Vietnam—one can guess that the 


government would be glad not to have to 
carry it out. Its immediate instrument is 
the carrot rather than the stick. An 
amnesty has been in force since July 1st. 
and a group of Nagas who stand some¬ 
where between the “ hostiles ” and the 
sponsored loyalists have been making un¬ 
official contacts in New Delhi. But the 
amnesty, which expires at the end of this 
month, has been a flop. There have been 
few surrenders. The hostile Nagas’ imme¬ 
diate response to it was to kill five village 
guards, and, a fortnight later, to shoot up 
a convoy, killing nine people and wounding 
sixteen. 

Allhough the newspapers regularly re¬ 
port that the guerrillas are demoralised, 
weakening, and so on, hard evidence points 
the other way. In April they derailed a 
train, killing seven people and wounding 
27. They are believed to have replenished 
their arms, which include automatics, from 
sources inside Pakistan (Pakistan denies it) 
and are rumoured (there is no evidence) 
to have had help from China. Whether, 
as is also claimed, their support among the 
Nagas in general is weakening, no journalist 
in India can say, since no journalist, Indian 
or foreign, has been allowed into the area 
since an officially organised party went in 
two and a half years ago. This, indeed, has 
been a profound weakness in New Delhi’s 
handling of the problem. India’s good 
name abroad suffers when interested alle¬ 
gations of army atrocities can be answered 


only by equally interested official denials. 
Far more seriously, the barring of the press 
means that no informed public opinion can 
exist at home. In India there is not, and 
cannot be, any intelligent public discussion 
that might help toward a solution. The 
press by now is editorially pretty sceptical 
of the dernier quart d’heure speeches that 
have been reported in its news columns for 
so many years, but nobody really knows 
whether the only solution lies in imposing 
law and order by force or whether a political 
deal is possible. The result has been that 
political concessions (which are now fairly 
large: Nagaland is now, within India, a 
separate state) have so far come too little, 
too late. 


Put Out to Grass 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

I ndia’s Congress party has shocked even 
itself. Public criticism of its corrup¬ 
tion and internal feuds culminated recently 
in a ferocious attack by the party president 
(equivalent to the Labour party Chairman) 
on the way Congress paupers have become 
Congress millionaires. Now its ruling body, 
the All-India Congress Committee (AICC), 
has resolved that senior Congressmen hold¬ 
ing office should “voluntarily relinquish 
their ministerial posts and offer themselves 
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for full-time organisational work.*' The 
aim is both to. revitalise the party machine 
and to demonstrate, what is not now widely 
appreciated, that Congressmen are capable 
of struggling for other things than the 
rewards of office. Many chief ministers of 
states and senior members of the central 
cabinet are reported to have offered their 
resignations. The AICC authorised Mr 
Nehru to pick out volunteers, but refused 
his own similar offer to resign. 

Taken seriously, the plan might addi¬ 
tionally give a valuable shake-up both to 
the central and to the state administrations, 
which are obviously suffering from a 
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plethora of old faces and a lack of new ideas, 
the more so since the departure, ot the chief 
ministers would automatically involve the 
resignation of their entire state Cabinets. 
The time to cheer, however, will be when 
something has actually happened. Good 
resolutions arc ten a penny, and it is easy 
to envisage senior politicians here as else¬ 
where deciding, when it comes to the point, 
that everyone is dispensable but Jack. The 
prime minister's own record in recent years 
has been one of extreme caution when it 
comes to sacking old men to bring forward 
new ones. Indeed, it is arguable that this 
would have been a good opportunity to 
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make an orderly transition to the post- 
Nehru era. 

The othjr question is: what is meant by 
“ organisational work ” ? This now means, 
in practice, partly vote-getting activities in 
the western style and, more frequently, 
faction-fighting within the party for control. 
In a developing country, the ruling party's 
machine could do a more constructive job. 
Can the return to party work of some dis¬ 
tinguished leaders give Congress back its 
pre-independence spirit ? Or, as a senior 
Congress critic of the plan (out of office) put 
it, can you improve your son's grammar by 
giving him a new fountain pen ? 


SPAIN 

Zephyr of Change 

G iiNBRAL franco's reputation as a cautious pragmatist, a 
trimmer skilled in tacking marginally to the winds of change, 
will be reinforced by two potentially important decisions taken by 
the Spanish government on August 9th. 

The first was to sign the test ban treaty. When Sr Fraga 
Iribarne, the minister of information, announced this decision to 
the press he emphasised that it was in line with the peaceful aims 
not only of the Holy Sec but also of the Movement (which includes 
all the forces that backed General Franco in the civil war, but is 
in effect the Falange in disguise). This must have come as a 
surprise to the editors of the Movement’s official paper, Arriba , 
who two days before, in the best cold war manner, saw the agree¬ 
ment as a triumph for the Russians with nothing in it for the 
West. Arriba s surprise was understandable. The Franco regime 
has never had diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union, and the 
decision at least superficially departs from Spain’s traditional care 
to cultivate neighbours, like General de Gaulle and the German 
conservatives, who are not conspicuous for enthusiasm about the 
treaty. 

But signature .of the test ban is in practice a small step towards 
normal relations with the communist world. Spain’s inclination 
to renefr acquaintance with east Europeans was also evident in 
the help given to the Jugoslavs after the Skopje disaster. Doubt¬ 
less, signature of the Moscow treaty will please the United States, 
with which negotiations still drag on for the renewal of the 
American bases whose lease ends in t 9 <* 5 > and the Spanish govern¬ 
ment has carefully restated its “ total support ” for German re¬ 
unification. General Franco is probably not as optimistic as the 
Roman Catholic paper Ya, which has suggested that it may now 
be possible to get Russian oil in payment for the gold deposited 
in Moscow by the Spanish republican government during the civil 
war. But in the new diplomacy of movement that may be opened 
up by the test ban treaty, General Franco has evidently seen 
another chance to break down Spain's isolation. 

It is harder to assess the significance of the second decision, to 
give some “ autonomy " to the central African “ provinces ” of Rio 
Muni and Fernando Poo. The key, as in the Portuguese empire, 
lies in the distinction between “ provinces ” and “ colonies.” A 
colony can become independent, but a province can only be ampu¬ 
tated from the body politic of the nation. Dr Salazar, speaking 
on Monday, expressed his determination that Angola, Mozambique 
and the other Portuguese “ provinces ” must remain just that, 
even though this was “ perfectly compatible with the greatest 
administrative decentralisation.” 

True to form, the Spanish government is harder to pin down* 


It talks of “ decolonisation ” and, per¬ 
haps on the strength of this, escaped 
censure from the African leaders at 
Addis Ababa in May. It also proposes 
to go ahead and examine, with local 
African and European spokesmen, the 
regional councils which might admin¬ 
ister the provinces; Dr Salazar only 
hints at this as a possibility. But the 
Spanish territories remain provinces 
all the same. Local autonomy can, 
like the home rule the French introduced into negro Africa in 1956, 
lead rapidly to independence ; or it can be a mask for a policy 
similar in practice to that of the Portuguese. 

The key difference between the two countries may well prove 
to be that, with the exception of the old towns of Ceuta and 
Mclilla on the Mediterranean coast of Morocco that were the birth¬ 
places of General Franco’s regime, Spain’s colonies are in reality 
marginal for its interests. Together they have less than 500,000 
people, half of whom live in the equatorial regions due for limited 
home rule. But Portugal’s coloflics are more populous than 
Portugal itself, the musty but still intoxicating symbols of a great¬ 
ness long faded but resolutely clung to. 

General Franco’s latest decisions, being ambiguous concessions 
to a proper expediency, do no violence to a conservative nationalist 
of his type. The current social problem in Spain itself may not 
be so easily amenable to cool assessment. Inflation is accompany¬ 
ing Spain’s rapid development, so that, even wirh the record $500 
million that tourists are expected to contribute in 1963, there 
will be a deficit in the balance of payments.this year.. And in 
the Asturias, the six-week-old coal strike drags on. 

Originally, the miners struck for longer paid holidays and a 
bonus on the same basis as the white collar workers. Whether 
that is still the story is not clear; the government would say not, 
for it accuses the strikers who are still out of having political, 
not social, motives. This is an old parrot-cry of the government; 
but, having learned a lesson from last year’s bitter experience, 
it showed signs in the early weeks of the presegftfstrike of acting 
as umpire between workers and employers. However, at the end 
of July most of the miners in the Allerattt Caudal basins returned 
to work. Only 15,000 men in the Nalon river basin struck on. 
In the past week the provincial governor has ordered a lock-out m 
several pits, the effect of which is that the men have to seek new 
and individual contracts from the mine owners, who will tend 
to refuse to take back the rin^eaders. The miners seem to be 
having none of this. % 

It is difficult to tell how far this is a local issue in an industry 
that is under pressure from cheaper imports and may, aa else¬ 
where, be aware of potential decline. But it shows that unrest 
in the industrial north is still not far below die surface, and that 
Spain’s economic revolution is far from painless. 
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SURVEY 


Insecurity 
in Securities 

, ' WASHINGTON, PC 

Bsn#NiVUQN$ such asexhaustive investigation ” and. “ land* 
mark study” so often used—and sooften without real 
basis—are justified this time. It will be many years before 
there i9 a real need for anyone again to investigate the American 
system of trading in stocks and shares. The Special Study of 
Securities Markets, complete now after twenty-one months of work 
on the part of a specially selected group of lawyers* economists and 
statisticians—largely* though not entirely; drawn from outside the 
regular staff of the Securities and Exchange Commission—sets a 
standard seldom seen in Washington. The extraordinary quality 
of the study is demonstrated, among other ways, by the sur¬ 
prising fact that, although its first portion has been available to 
the public, and specifically to the securities industry, for over four 
months,,not a single charge of inaccuracy has yet been made against 
it, Americans who have long admired the quality of investigations 
conducted by British Royal Commissions may take heart. It qan 
happen here. 

A review of the contents of the entire 5,400 pages of the special 
study leads to the conclusion that the words chosen in April to 
characterise its findings by Mr Cary, the chairman of the SEC, 
were more politic than accurate. At that time, when the first 
portion of the study \yas made public, Mr Cary said that, while 
it had uncovered “ grave abuses,” it had failed to find “ pervasive 
fraudulent activity.” It is the latter judgment which is open 10 
question. The dispute, if there is one, may depend upon what 
is meant by “ fraudulent.” For among the “ grave abuses ’’ which 
were found by the special study, but which neither its staff nor 
Mr Cary chose to call fraud, were these: 

( 1 ) The high-pressure salesmen for the popular contractual plans 
of the mutual funds (unit trusts in Britain) do not reveal to 
their victims the fact that almost all purchasers of such plans 


suffer losses if they are forced-**® many ^are-rto. liquidate their 
shares before they complete the sene*,# PWChasf* wee apcrjpd 
of years for which they , have signed up. iv . The study suggested 
outlawing siich plans, which require the buyer 16' pay In the first 
year at least half of the cbmfhirokiAs ^ appucable' *0 his: entire 
contract. , * 

(a) The New York Stock Exchange is not only.lotting!thr men 
who handle all “odd-lot” purchases, (fbr epdefs jqf fewer tban 
a hundred scares) collect excessive commissions frpm the.public 
and use those commissions to ftnahec services perf or med tick* Other 
firms belonging to the exchange. It is also? failing to investigate 
complaints by the public and has even failed to imoi^ iiidividual 
purchasers of shares of its. own findings on complaints, ,whep 
member .firms have incurred financial liabilities on which they 
could be forced to make good. t ' . f ‘ ' * ; 

(3) The market in over-the-counter securities (those not traded 
on regular stock exchanges) is shot through With cdilutibjv among 
dealers, with salesmen who are outright crooks and 
Ution—especially in,flic dotation ofnew issues. > It;js in, tl^isAtea 
that Mr Cary’s judgment that, there is np pervasive fraudulent 
activity” seems #6st questionable? ‘ ' 

At the heart, of the special study, however, lies nope of tfyese 
findings. Vftiat it sought to determine w a * whether; pr not ffie 
unique pattern of governmental regulation whic^ has, beeti used 
in the securities industry Is working ; this assigns to tfte'industry 
itself most of the job of polfdng, with general oversight' provided 
by the government, that is; by the SecurftiW and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. The findings that there were' specific abuSes ’were 
merely the raw material on which the study based its answer: 
the self-regulatory systeni is" working moderately well, partidulatly 
on the stock exchanges, but far from well enOugh to Afford the 
public the protection to which it is entitled. No attack whs made 
anywhere in the special study on' the fundamental concept of 
self-regulation ; this dates back to the decision 1 hiade 161934, 
largely by Mr Joseph Kennedy, the President’s father, that the 
securities industry is too vast and diffuse to be regulated by dny 
but those who arc daily on die scene where shares are traded. 
Examination of the mess in which many other directly-regulated 
industries now find themselves*^-the railways* the airlines and 
the maritime industry, in particular—makes this decision, in spite 
of the revelations of the special study, still appear a wise one. 
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In its essential focus on^tbe successes and failures of the sdf- 
regulatory system the study did conclude clearly, however, that 
both the self-regulators and the government overseers have fallen 
far short of performing adequately. The SEC’s failure, the special 
study found, has been a preoccupation with the day-to-day prob¬ 
lems of enforcement which has left it too little time and energy 
to devote to broader issues—to reviewing new rules and changes 
adopted by the industry and to giving warning when trouble is 
emerging. The worst problems arc, however, in the over-the- 
ebunter markets, where the Sejf-regulatory mechanism is least 
developed. A revolutionary reorganisation and vast enlargement 
of the private policing group in this field, the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, was proposed. There are encouraging signs 
that it will be carried out. 

Ip this market, as well as in other trouble spots, the commission 
—and the public—is fortunate in the kind of leadership which 
the securities industry now has. The men of real prestige and 
power in the industry, whose names are generally unknown to 
the public, have made no attempt to pretend that all is well. They 
have been quietly working with the SEC to find acceptable solu¬ 
tions to the problems now spread on the public record. They 
will, of course, seek compromises and their ideas concerning the 
amount of direct governmental supervision that is needed will 
differ from those of the commission. But a disposition to find 
answers rather than to engage in polemics—the attitude that per¬ 
vades most government-business relationships—has characterised 
the approach both of the industry, on the one side, and of the 
special study group and of the SEC itself on the other. 

There is, at present, every reason for optimism that this attitude 
will survive the years of hard work which remain ahead as the com¬ 
mission and the industry seek jointly to translate the recommen¬ 
dations of the special study into statutory language and regulations 
and procedures for both the commission and the industry. But 
one major threat to the spirit of harmony and co-operation looms 
on the horizon. There are reports that the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Representative Oren Harris 
of Arkansas, thinks that he might get headline publicity by con¬ 
ducting his own televised investigation of the securities market. 

So far Mr Harris has refused to do what dearly would 
be the most useful thing he could do to clean up what 
messes exist in the securities industry—namely, to hold hear¬ 
ings on, approve and advocate passage by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the legislative proposals which have grown out of 
the special study. This legislation would get the fly-by-nights 
out of the over-the-counter market and make the SEC’s disciplinary 
procedures and powers stronger and more flexible. The Bill passed 
the Senate long since, with the unanimous support of the securities 
industry and scarcely a word of opposition from any source what¬ 
ever. But Mr Harris does not seem to want constructive action. 


Advice—and Consent? 

T he expectation on all sides is that the President will secure 
the two-thirds vote in the Senate necessary for ratification 
of the treaty banning all nuclear tests (except those underground). 
Public opinion Is strongly on his side and thus far no major weak¬ 
ness has been uncovered in the treaty. Still the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has invited members of the Joint. Atomic 
Energy and the Armed Services Committees to join its hearings, 
thus; giving more of the Senate’s conservative members an 
opportunity of satisfying their doubts by questioning witness#. 

During the past week's hearings what the Senators—conservative 
and liberal alike—have appeared to want was detailed reassurance 
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that America is not being duped by the Russians, nor the Senate 
by President Kennedy. Senator Jackson, a Democrat and dose 
friend of the President during the latter’s senatorial career, ex¬ 
pressed some of his colleagues’ apprehension about the treaty when 
he wrote that it contained misleading premises. Will the United 
States be able to maintain its nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
Union ? Will the treaty weaken the United States against sur¬ 
prise attack ? Will America continue testing underground ? 
These questions, raised by the committee, reflected the Senators’ 
fear that Russia cannot be trusted, that any Soviet gain implies a 
corresponding American loss. 

The Secretary of Defence, Mfr McNamara, tried with consider¬ 
able success to assuage these fears and he stressed the fact that 
the treaty had positive military advantages. Even Senator Dirksen, 
the leader of the Republican minority, admitted that Mr McNamara 
had presented a convincing argument for the test ban. The Secre¬ 
tary of State, Mr Rusk, was an equally capable performer. The 
terms of the treaty dated back to President Eisenhower, he 
reiterated, and, responding to senatorial questioning, he reaffirmed 
that President Kennedy had not contracted any seciA agreements 
with the Russians affecting, for example, central Europe or east 
Germany. Although the Senators seemed to be appeased, 
Senator Hickenlooper insisted that he will demand to see all the 
lengthy correspondence between the President and Mr Khrush¬ 
chev. The Yalta agreements still rankle with the Republicans. 

That party’s internal politics were also present. Governor 
Rockefeller had already urged the Senate to ratify the treaty 
(though attacking the assumptions on which it was based). Not 
to be outdone, Senator Goldwater warned the country against it. 
The test-ban might open “ a possible fatal gap ” in American 
defence. He did not agree with the President’s recent statement 
that an anti-missile missile may be technically unfeasible. Mr 
Goldwater’s view was a political echo of that expressed by Dr 
Teller, the nuclear physicist, testifying before another committee. 
However, the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff pointedly seconded Mr 
McNamara’s claim that the United States could develop a “ satis¬ 
factory” defensive weapon against intercontinental missiles with¬ 
out further testing. Their firm support for the treaty almost 
guaranteed ratification by a large migrity. Nevertheless, the die- 
hards hope to get their innings, fffltfRily this coming week. 

“*lio It? WrYr Still Mmiup. Aivii'f W* 

Overdue 
Taxes 

T he Ways and 
Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House 
of Representatives 
has laboured seven 
months—and very 
nearly talked every¬ 
one’s interest to 
death — to -bring 
forth a Bill reduc¬ 
ing and, reforming 
taxes. But for all 
the mauling, no pi^r ' 
verbial grey mouse 
has emerged. In the 
end a formula has , 
been hammered out f 
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which is not only acceptable to leaders of both parties in the House, 
but which should also provide a more powerful fillip to America's 
economy than some people think that it now needs. President 
Kennedy had asked for a net reduction in taxes of $10.3 billion 
phased out over three years. He is being offered a cut of $10.4 
billion over two years, two-thirds of it effective from next January. 
The committee expects shortly to report the Bill to the floor of 
the House, where it should have clear sailing. The measure could 
of course still be bottled up in the Senate by a prolonged struggle 
on civil rights. But Mr Kennedy has warned Congress that he 
will keep it in session through Christmas if necessary to get his 
tax legislation. And get it he undoubtedly wilt 
To no one’s particular surprise or regret most of the reforms 
in the President’s original programme have been cither consider¬ 
ably diluted or jettisoned altogether. The biggest single reform 
proposed by the Administration was the plan to limit the deduc¬ 
tions for interest payments, medical expenses and so on which 
individuals may itemise on their tax returns. This proposal, 
which would have been worth more than $2 billion in increased 
receipts from taxes, was correctly labelled a dead duck from the 
day it was announced. The committee tightened up deductions 
only enough to raise revenues by $490 million a year; however, it 
will probably also accept a politically adept proposal for withdraw¬ 
ing the dividend credit enjoyed by the wealthy and allowing a 
higher standard deduction to people with very low incomes. The 
Representatives were also timorous when it came to overhauling the 
complex capital gains tax—although they did plug some of the 
more obviously outrageous loopholes in the law and approved a 
less generous tax rate than the one proposed by the Treasury on 
property held for more than two years. Moreover, while the com¬ 
mittee stiffened some of the tax provisions affecting the politically 
powerful oil interests, it backed down on its earlier decision to 
increase levies on the proceeds from the sale of oil wells. 

The Secretary of the Treasury warned Congress long ago that 
the unpopular price tag on such generosity would be an equal 
trimming of the relief offered on income taxes for the sake of 
fiscal responsibility. The new formula proposes reductions in the 
rates of tax on individual incomes from their present range of 20 
to 91 per cent to one of 14 to 70 per cent, giving lower-income 
families a smaller share in the whole series of cuts than was sug¬ 
gested originally. The standard rate of tax on corporate income 
would similarly be reduced by one point less to 48 per cent from 
the existing level of 52 per cent. It is all a long cry from the good 
old days when tax rates ran up from 1 per cent to the then 
unheard-of height of 7 per cent. But it should make a comforting 
bulge in taxpayers’ Christmas stockings for all of that. 

Crime for the Consumer 

A merica’s crime story of the year, breaking in the capital, has 
just set off a chain of others across the country : a former 
member of organised crime’s ruling body, Mr Joseph Valachi, 
has named names and drawn a master plan of the Syndicate (which 
the underworld refers to as Cosa Nostra, in Italian, “ our thing ”) 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Over twelve years 
ago the late Senator Kcfauver made his name by revealing 
that racketeering was established in the United States as a busi¬ 
ness. Mr Valachi has shown that criminal leaders , are still organ¬ 
ised in combines, monopolies and holding companies—with Mr 
Vito Genovese as the chairman of the board, even though he is 
serving a fifteen-year sentence in a federal prison. 

Newspaper headlines—and the FBI—can be relied on to suggest 
that a depressing wave of lawlessness is spreading over the country 
at a rapid rate. Such headlines constitute a simple though 
direct method of raising circulation. Nevertheless, statistics 
released last month by Mr J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI imply 


that crime has become 41 a way of life ’’ for an exceedingly large 
number of Americans. A total of 2,043,370 serious crimes (ie. 
murder, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary and theft) 
was reported for last year in the United States, accounting for 
more than $650,000,000 in stolen property; the htimber of crimes 
of all kinds was 6 per cent higher than in 1961. As is to be 
expected, the story was harshest in large urban centres. Hew 
York had 507 murders ; Chicago 18,579 robberies; Los Angeles 
57,053 thefts; Washington, DC, 3,005 aggravated assault*. The 
figures supply one of the reasons why America is the world's most 
insurance-conscious country and why young girls from middle- 
class families are shying away from jobs with the government in 
Washington, DC. 
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But, alarming as the FBI statistics are, the rise in crime has 
become a familiar story. Moreover, statistics on crime date back 
only to the early nineteen-thirties and their reliability depends 
considerably upon time and place. Ten years ago, for example, 
Philadelphia revealed a startling increase of 70 per cent in crimes 
committed over the preceding twelve months. A glance behind 
the tidy row of figures showed that a new reform government 
was no longer concealing records to minimise the amount 
of criminal activity in the city. Similarly, one city’s burglary may 
be another’s theft and a third may simply go unrecorded. The 
press itself has been most disturbed by this year’s report that there 
is an increase of 9 per cent in arrests of youths under 18. How¬ 
ever, the statistics do not say whether juvenile arrests were made 
for single foolhardy teen-age escapades or for serious criminal 
endeavours. In California, where in 1957 one out of every four 
17-year-olds was arrested, this meant only that every time a juvenile 
was stopped by an officer and his name taken down, it was counted 
as an arrest. 

What, in fact, the statistics fail to reveal is the meaning of 
crime in the United States. The evidence could be used to show 
that crime is being tamed today. Murder is down by 2 per cent; 
kidnapping, which made sensational newspaper headlines 30 years 
ago, is not even listed any longer ; lynchings have ceased. In fact, 
as a well-known sociologist points out, crime in America has 
become a consumer product. Gambling, narcotics and prostitution 
are the staple goods of the underworld merchants. It is this 
organised crime which most upsets the Attorney General, Mr 
Robert Kennedy, and which has prompted Senator McClellan to 
call for public hearings on the Valachi revelations. 

What these congressional hearings will probably not say (and 
where the statistics of crime are silent) is that western European 
countries sanction forms of gambling prohibited in the United 
States; that they tolerate (or regulate) houses of prostitution; 
and that Europeans usually treat drug addiction as a medical 
problem. All of the above are criminal acts In the United States, 
sold to an eager public at what has been estimated as an annual 
rate of $55,000,000,0000, or 10 per cent of the gross national pro¬ 
duct. An excuse for crime, too, is that it has become a modem 
form of social mobility for the lower classes. For a young American 
male, faced with unemployment plus the disadvantages of belonging 
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to a minority group, organised crime is simply his way of realising 
the old Horatio Alger‘success story, with a slightly different twist. 

Collision in Space 

T ypically, when Senator Kcfauver suffered his fatal heart 
attack this uncompromising liberal was defending American 
taxpayers against being exploited for private profit. He wa& pro¬ 
testing againsr giving lh$ government space agency $44 million 
to spend on research into communications satellites for the eventual 
benefit of the private, or semi-private, Communications Satellite 
Corporation. This was set up by Congress last year with the 
approval of the Administration, but over the bitter opposition of 
a group of'J)ro|5ressite Democrats; they objected > to? a private 
monopoly being 5 tillowed, even with safeguards, to make commercial 
use of developments which had bccii financed out of taxes. Now, 
however, the new company is in trouble with the Administration 
as well, or rather with the Federal Communications Commission, 
which supervises the corporation. 

It is being run by a provisional board which is supposed to 
arrange a public offering of its shares ; half of these may be bought 
by companies already engaged in international communications, 
the other half are for the general public; each group will elect 
six directors and three more will be appointed by the government. 
The FCC is disturbed because there are as yet no definite plans 
for this initial sale of stock and because meanwhile the temporary 
directors are dealing with fundamental questions which ought, in 
the FOC’s view, to be decided by the 5 elected directors and through 
them by the shareholders. The interim chairman of the corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Welch, contends that these decisions must be made, or 
at least outlined, before the stock is put on the market; otherwise 
the offering would be highly speculative and could not be accom¬ 
panied by the detailed prospectus which the law requires. 

The corporation’s purpose is to develop an economic system for 
transmitting telephonic, telegraphic and televised messages by 
space satellite. Before this can be done it must make up its mind 
about what type of satellite should be used, who should own the 
transmitting stations on the ground and what part is to be played 
by the foreigners who will also be using the facilities. Mr Welch, 
planning to put the stock on die market early in 1964, resents 
the PCX’s “ invasion of the managerial function ” of the officers. 
But the FCC has the upper hand, since it is financing the corpora¬ 
tion until it raises its own capital by selling shares. 

The corporation will be able to choose from a variety of experi¬ 
mental satellites, all put into the air at the expense of the taxpayer 
rather than of its stockholders. The latest is the Syncom, in orbit 
22,300 miles out in space at a speed which keeps it hovering over 
one part of the earth. Eventually, when powerful enough rockets 
are available to launch this satellite accurately and with the neces¬ 
sary equipment, three Syncoms will be able to provide a world¬ 
wide system of communication. It would take forty or more 
Telstars or Relays, the alternative possibilities which are in orbit 
much nearer to the earth, to do this. 

Catholics on the March 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

egro Roman Catholics are not numerous in the United States: 
they number only 700,000 out of a Negro population of 18 
million and a total Roman Catholic population of some 44 million. 
But lay Catholics, with varying, degrees of open support from the 
hierarchy, are setting the pace for religious involvement in the 
American “ racial revolution.” At least thirty bishops have issued 
new pastoral letters on the subject; in Chicago seven nuns 
and a priest joined students demonstrating before a Catholic 
women’s dub and forced it to drop its colour bar; priests were 
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arrested when they protested against racial segregation at a Mary¬ 
land amusement park ; and fifty-tseven Catholic Interracial Councils 
are encouraging similar activities in various parts Of the country. 
The church is putting its political influence on the line.. 

The clearing house for much of this activity is the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice ; its headquarters are in 
Chicago and on its executive committee sits President Kennedy’s 
brother-m-law* Mr Shriver, the director of the Peace Corps. ' At a 
recent emergency meeting in Chicago the Conference won a man¬ 
date for its national programme of action from its constituent 
councils and from representatives of the hierarchy. There was only 
the mildest of dissent on the* grounds of the wording’of the resolu¬ 
tion, when *the board of 'directors declared that support of the 
President^ civil rights programme was a moral issue P f6r all 
Catholics and that failure to give such support was failure to meet 
the obligations of responsible citizens.' And there was no hesitation 
over the demand that the Ronian Catholic church should use its 
economic power to speed integration and should root out * pockets 
of segregation remaining within its own jurisdiction. 

'The Conference plans to send thousands of itf 1 white members, 
including nuns and priests, to join the massive civil rights march 
on Washington which is to take place on August 28th. Its general 
practice is to encourage demonstrations if negotiation fails. Work¬ 
ing through its local councils it is engaged in building up support 
for the President’s package of civil rights legislation which, it 
believes, should also include the creation of a national Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Commission. All the standard American political 
techniques are being brought into play such as the organisation of 
rallies in conjunction with Catholic bodies and friendly Jewish and 
Protestant groups; advertisements in the general and religious 
press; letters, telegrams and petitions; face-to-face encounters 
with members of Gongress and a veiled but nonetheless real threat 
of retaliation on election day against those who do not co-operate. 

Hie Protestant churches are taking similar action but the 
initiative of the Roman Catholics is of special significance. Many 
northern cities are so predominantly Catholic and the Demo- 
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cratic political machines which control them have such a tradition¬ 
ally Catholic background that without the full participation of the 
church the battle against racial segregation in bousing, schools and 
jobs might well be lost. Moreover, the church has vast charities, 
an extensive building programme, great wealth and control of land 
and investments which, the National Conference urged, should be 
used to bargain with employers and trade unions for Negro advance¬ 
ment. Finally, some of the most intransigent advocates of segrega¬ 
tion are, on the one hand, upper-class Roman Catholics living in 
upper-class suburbs (the sons of the ^lace curtain Irish,” for 
example) and, on the other, lower-middle and working-class 
Catholics (such as people of Polish descent) in urban areas threat¬ 
ened by Negro ipfiltratkm. Recently an Irish Catholic district in 
Chicago was the scene ofserious race disturbance. Both grOups 
of Catholics need to be reminded forcefully that, human rights coine 
before property rights and that segregation is 11 un-Catholic ” and 
repugnant to Rome. 
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Tuna Trouble 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

V isitors to San Diego these days will find tuna fish every¬ 
where ; grocers, car dealers and other merchants have engaged 
in advertising promotions and free gift schemes involving tuna 
and even the diet of prisoners in the local jails has been augmented 
with special rations of the seafood, all. in an attempt to restore 
the fortunes of a leading local industry. Last March two women 
in the Detroit area died from botulism (food poisoning) after eat¬ 
ing tuna otit of the same tin. At once, although only one tin was 
involved, coming from a single cannery in northern California, 
which has since gone out of business, sales of the fish declined 
sharply, hitting severely the canneries of the southern part of the 
state, where this highly local industry centres around the two ports 
of San Diego and San Pedro. Up to that time, it had been boom¬ 
ing, with sales valued at $272 million in 1962; consumption of tuna 
had been rising by about 7 per cent a year in the United States 
and there were good prospects of building it up in other countries. 

Now both the boom and the hope have been punctured. Since 
the tragedy in March, the consumption of tuna in the United 
States has declined by about onc-third ; the industry has doubled 
its advertising budget but it will take time to restore its old image. 
Glutted with raw material, some local canneries have interrupted 
their operations this summer, while others have gone on short 
time. The surpluses at the canneries have had repercussions on 
the tuna fleets which operate out of San Diego and San Pedro; 
recently they went* on strike when the canneries, their profits under 
pressure, reduced the prices which they were prepared to offer for 
tuna. Faced with the prospect of a pay cut, both the boat owners 
and their crews refused for eight weeks to unload their catches. 
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As a result, more thari 12,000 tons of tuna, worth about $2.5 
million, remained under refrigeration on some 50 vessels docked in 
the two harbours. Only the prospect of missing the seasonal run 
of albacore finally persuaded the fishermen to give in and accept 
new prices of between $200 and $250 a ton for various grades 
of tuna*—or about $50 less than before the botulism scare. 

This economic pressure upon the fishing industry may well have 
played its part in the recent altercation between the United States 
and Ecuador over fishing rights jn the South Pacific. This hit 
the headlines when the government of the South American republic 
arrested two San Diego fishing boats and fined the owners $20,688 
for allegedly violating Ecuador’s territorial waters; The State 
Department advised paying the fines, under protest. Since then, 
further friction has been reported from the area. At issue basically 
was Ecuador’s claim to exercise jurisdiction over fishing rights ujp 
to within 200 miles of its shores, while the United Stated recognja^s 
only a three-mile limit. However, the dispute remained dormant; 
apparently, so long as American boat-owners continued fo pay 
for fishing licences levied by Ecuador and flared into hostility only 
when they revolted against laying out “ protection money." 

CONSUMER PRICES 

The American cost-of- 
living lumped sharply 
upwards In June,, reflect¬ 
ing an Increase of 32 per 
cent In the price of sugar 
and the first general ftse 
in cigarette prices since 
1957. State and local taries 
also went up in a number 
of places. 
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Makers of Atomic History 


Now It Can Be Told 

By Leslie R. Groves. 

Andre Deutsch. 458 pages. 35 s. 

Men and Decisions 

By Lewis L. Strauss. 

Macmillan. 468 pages. 35 s. 

T hese two books arc the raw material of 
history, and they cannot honestly be 
recommended for casual reading. But they 
are compulsory reading for serious historians 
anxious to follow the origins and tl# politics 
of atomic energy and atomic weapons in 
the Vnited Slates, for the two authors 
played key and controversial parts in both. 
It follows that rheir books am partisan, one¬ 
sided and intensely illuminating. General 
Leslie Groves was an efficient, no-nonsense 
Army construction engineer brought in to¬ 


wards the end of 1942 to supervise the 
building of the Manhattan Project and its 
bombs. He carried out his impossible com* 
mission honourably and well in the face of 
difficulties that would have broken a more 
sensitive and imaginative man, and a grate¬ 
ful American nation made him the scape¬ 
goat for its guilt feelings about Hiroshima 
and sacked him summarily at the war’s end. 
It is typical of General Groves that he does 
not complain. 

Although he had built everything from 
airfields and ports to chemical plants, 
General Groves was Jigue^tly shocked by 
the Manhattan. Prbfect. 

1 was not happy with the information 1 
received ; In fact I was horrified. It seemed 
as if die whole endeavour was founded on 
possibilities rather than probabilities. 

And to it WASt Never a tactful man, his 
relations with the scientists were at time* 
very attained. They cheerfully hated him $ 
he waft irritated by them, found them 
thrusting, irratkmal, Impertinent and alto- 


8 ether too big for their boots. General 
rroves seems to have taken on the job ^ith 
a preconceived idea that a scientist's place 
was in his laboratory with the status of a 
superior sort of junior officer ; the brilliant 
scholars, with diamond-hard minds and pas¬ 
sionately felt political convictions, Who had 
left their pleasant campus to design Man-* 
hatfan's plants and bombs, had in their turn 
Ho intentiou of being ordered about by this 
soldier, whom they considered the incajpa- 
tion of the Philistine. General Grwfes 
responded as a bear plagued by terrain 
Obtuse, self-sfttisSea and insensitive he 
tfifty Lave been, but he could be big-minded, 
generous and decent too. 

It is one Of America’s paradoxes that 
General Groves and many like him can give 
this impression of basic decency and yet see 
nothing disquieting in bursting their hearts 
to build a bomb for the Germans and thptt, 
because Germany was out of the war, using 
it on the Japanese for want of a better target/ 
They switched targets without I qualm or 
a question, MWis Strides, on the other 
hand, believe* to sincerely that atomic 
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FREDERIC L. PRYOR 

The Communist 
Foreign Trade 
System 

This topic is of vital importance 
for those who wish to know the 
economic basis of many current 
political problems in the com¬ 
munist world. 40 s. 

J. W. and A-M. HACKETT 
Economic 
Planning in 
France 

This may claim to be the first 
full study in English of French 
planning as it is now and of 
the way it has developed. 40 s. 

T. L. JOHNSTONE 

Economic ExpauMon 
and Structural Change 
A systematic exposition of recent 
Trade Union thought in Sweden 
on the problems of Economic 
Growth and on the structural 
changes for which they will call. 

25s. 

Edited by A. H. HANSON 

Nationalization 
Mr. Gaitskcll’s writings in a 
Fabian pamphlet. Sir Charles 
Reid on the Coal industry in 
The Times , the views of the 
T.U.C. and the F.B.I., House 
of Commons debates with Min¬ 
isterial statements, etc., etc. 
Published under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration 45 s. 

HILDA R. KAHN 

Salaries in the Public 
Services in England 
and Wales 

This comprehensive survey on 
Public Service salaries in post¬ 
war England succeeds in filling 
a notable gap in the literature 
of the labour market. 60 s. 

T. B. BOTTOMORE 

Sociology 

The author conceives sociology 
as the comparative study of 
societies. This book gives marked 
attention to Indo-Asian social 
problems which are much great¬ 
er than those of the Western 
World, thus rendering it in¬ 
valuable to all students of 
sociology 32 s. 


'ALLEN &t UNWIN. 
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bombs ought never to have been dropped 
on a Japan suing for peace that he heads his 
chapter “ a thousand years of regret.” This 
j view deserves attention, coming as it does 
from a man who, as member and later chair¬ 
man of the US Atomic Energy Commission, 
had much to do with the development of 
the hydrogen bomb and was a strong sup¬ 
porter of weapon tests. 

A banker, a devoted acolyte and later 
friend of Herbert Hoover, and a deep-dyed 
Southern Republican, Lewis Strauss has had 
the political career that automatically 
attracts the label " controversial.” This book 
is his apologia. His friends will find it con¬ 
vincing ; his enemies will merely feel con¬ 
firmed in their original opinion ; and those 
who pick it up knowing nothing at the out¬ 
set about Mr Strauss will gather that he is 
not a good witness in his own defence. He 
has a positive genius for picking the kind 
of argument that makes a bad case worse. 
His part in the Dixon-Yates scandal over 
private power contracts for the US Atomic 
Energy Commission might just be excused 
as a good Republican’s dislike for socialised 
industry in the form of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. But his explanation for the 
hounding of Robert Oppenheimer out of 
the laboratories he created, and in which he 
built America’s original atomic arsenal, does 
nothing to correct the wide impression that 
appalling injustice was done, and largely by 
Mr Strauss himself. However, it really does 
not matter whether Mr Strauss put his case 
well or badly ; the value of both these books 
lies in their uninhibitedly biased view of 
events in which their authors were key 
figures. It requires a detached mind to write 
history ; it requires a passionate partisan to 
make it. 


Lawyers on the Law 

Law Reform Now 

Edited by Gerald Gardiner and Andrew 
Martin. 

GolLncz. 312 pages. 30s. 

T his symposium, which is sponsored 
by the Society of Labour Lawyers, is a 
successor to “The Reform of the Law,” pub¬ 
lished in 1951. It consists of eleven chap¬ 
ters by fifteen contributors. They all accept 
the editors’ proposition “ that much of our 
English Law is out of date, and some of it 
shockingly so.” The examples they cite are 
sufficient to prove that 
the complexity of English Law has by now 
reached a degree where the s-ystem is not only 
unknown to the community at large, but un¬ 
knowable, save to the extent of a few of its 
departments, even to the professionals. 

A general theme of the book is therefore the 
need for simplification, particularly in such 
branches as revenue law. 

The earlier volume was designed to shock 
the “professionals” by advocating wide¬ 
spread changes in the organisation of the 
legal profession, and hinting at the abolition 
of the Inns of Court. The present volume 
does not even advocate fusion of the two 
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branches of the profession and merely sug¬ 
gests that it should be easier to transfer from 
one to the other. The contributors have, 
in fact, concentrated on the law itself and 
their suggestions are generally moderate and 
constructive. 

Many of them are designed to strengthen 
the position of the individual in society. 
The legal aid scheme should be extended to 
cover proceedings before administrative tri¬ 
bunals. There should be greater protection 
of the individual against unfair provisions in 
“ standard form contracts,” and more safe¬ 
guards for the consumer in the sale of goods 
and hire purchase. The proposals with 
regard to criminal law and family law will 
not be new to the general reader, but two of 
the best chapters are those on land law, 
which is a cogent plea for the extension of 
registration or tide, and on industrial law. 
In these, the unfamiliarity of the subject 
matter has required much background 
explanation, which is well <Jpne. 

The editors repeat the proposal of the 
earlier volume that a Ministry of Justice 
should be established on the foundation of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Department. They 
advocate the appointment of a Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of ministerial rank and five full-time 
law commissioners, whose sole responsibility 
would be to review the law and prepare 
legislation for its reform in the light of the 
technological, economic and social progress 
of the country. But there is no lack of* 
authoritative proposals for the reform of the 
law. Many of the reforms suggested in this 
book have already been proposed either by 
the Law Reform Committee or by a depart¬ 
mental committee. The difficulty is to find 
parliamentary time for their enactment, and 
the establishment of a Ministry of Jusdce 
is neither necessary nor* of itself, sufficient 
to ensure that such time is made available. 

In the last chapter the editors criticise 
the tendency of academic lawyers to devote 
too much tinje to history and too little to 
“ the analysis of the law in action.” This 
seems an odd criticism to make when no 
fewer than seven of the contributors to the 
book are academics, but then they are all 
from the London School of Economics and 
presumably not typical. ■ 


Town and Country 

Industry and the Countryside 

By H. E. Bracey. 

Faber for the Acton Society Trust. 262 
pages. 36s. 

“'T' His is the first objective study of the 
JL impact of industry on rural amenities 
published since the war.” So asserts 
Mr Bracey’s publisher’s blurb. Possibly the 
concatenation of the ^inquiring frame of 
mind of the Royal Society of Arts, which 
initiated the inquiry, and the Acton Society 
Trust,, which carried it out* with Mr 
Bracey’s own cool imperviousness to special 
pleading has produced rather too much 
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pbjcctivity. Tq the several crucial ques¬ 
tions raised by this bjaad view of die 
manner and effect of siting ..certain under¬ 
takings in electricity supply and trans¬ 
mission, oil refining , and distribution, and 
atomic energy in the Hampshire basin, no 
answers are attempted ; and while answers 
may not Have been the purpose of the 
inquiry, those interested people (and thar 
means nearly everybody) who are bedevilled 
by the conflicting claims of both sides of 
the controversy, and their conflicting under¬ 
standing of it, would have welcomed an 
objectively calculated lead out of their 
dilemma. 

The key question is: “What is the 
national interest ? ” Industries and energy 
undertakings are sited on scarce and beauti¬ 
ful stretches of countryside “ in the national 
interest.’' But what is really meant is that 
the technology of the undertakings con¬ 
cerned is not sufficiently advanced, or suffi¬ 
ciently flexible, to site them where that 
other and possibly equally important 
national interest, the maintenance of areas 
of psychological regeneration away from the 
increasingly congested towns, will not be 
vitiated. The technology is available, but 
expensive: somebody, soon, is going to 
have to decide whether it is worth it. Since, 
as Mr Bracey shows, industry spends so 
much on hiding the scars it inflicts on the 
countryside, perhaps it is. 

All this is not meant to detract from the 
admirably comprehensive study Mr Bracey 
has produced, detailed in all its aspects, 
readable and a reliable guide to those whose 
understanding of the problem is at present 
confined to the filling out of their prejudices 
one way or the other. It would be a pity 
if they were merely to be infected, by being 
so guided, with the indecision and confusion 
that make the matter so difficult; but 
nothing but good can come from the wide 
discussion the book should provoke. 


Among the Immortals? 

Eight Modern Writers 

By J. I. M. Stewart. 

Oxford University Press. (The Oxford 
History of Ehglish Literature, Volume XII.) 
712 pages. 48s. 

T he whole organising principle behind 
the monumental Oxford History of 
English Literature is called into question 
by the publication of this volume. In point 
of period it marks the end of the project, 
although not all the chronologically earlier 
volumes have yet been completed ; but it 
is certainly not an historical account of what 
has been happening in the English world of 
letters during the first half or the present 
century. Mr Stewart, who took on a thank¬ 
less task when he agreed to be responsible 
for this final instalment, preferred not to 
attempt a survey. Instead he selected eight 
writers of whose permanent importance he 
felt reasonably sure, and has devoted a 
chapter to each. 
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Some extraordinary editorial quirk 
excluded any Study of writers still living, 
with the result that we get a volume, meant 
in some way to be definitive, that deals 
witn twentieth century English literature 
without any consideration of the work of 
Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, though their 
work has had tremendous repercussions in 
the field of criticism as well as among 
poets. We are given instead assessments of 
the work of Hardy, Henry James, Shaw, 
Conrad, Kipling, Yeats, Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence — a remarkably un-English 
bvmch, incidentally, but that is perhaps just 
a sign of the times. There are cross* 
references between some of the chapters; 
the innocence of Hardy’s vision, for 
instance, is tellingly contrasted with the 
sense of guilt that colours $0 deeply the 
novels of James and Conrad. But on the 
whole the studies are self-contained, and 
the question presents itself with, some 
urgency : for whom is the book meant ? 
There are already in existence dozens of 
critical studies of the individual writers, 
and some quite handy bibliographies, to 
help the enquiring reader. Yet the assump¬ 
tion is made that we require yet another 
assessment of these authors from someone 
who regards them all with an air of general 
connoisseurship. This is not to say that 
Mr Stewart’s chapters are dull. They con¬ 
tain many acute and witty comments, and 
make agreeable reading. But what intelli¬ 
gent student of recent English literature 
is likely to have his interest so evenly dis¬ 
tributed that he will need a volume that 
gives roughly equal attention to eight such 
disparate writers ? 

As for Mr Stewart’s choice of runners 
for the Immortality Stakes, Kipling’s name 
is the likeliest to provoke protest. If he 
and Shaw have been entered, why not 
H. G. Wells ? Does Hardy really belong 
in the twentieth century stable £ Or if 
Hardy, why not Hopkins ?' fiut objections 
like these would h2Ve been made whatever 
the choice. Much more serious misgivings 
arc aroused by the consistently urbane tone 
which Mr Stewart adopts towards all his 
selected authors. In his treatment of 
Yeats and Joyce especially, accents of 
slightly amused condescension are quite un¬ 
mistakable. There is no good reason why 
great writers should be treated with solemn 
awe ; but Mr Stewart’s manner has a touch 
of the impresario about it. He shows off 
his exhibits as though he really had taken 
their measure. 

The blame for the shortcomings of the 
book cannot, however, be placed entirely 
on his shoulders. The editorial policy of 
the whole Oxford history here reveals its 
weakness. The entrusting of each entire 
volume of the history to a single man has 
sometimes been justified by the production j 
of unified and scholarly studies ; Douglas j 
Bush’s contribution, on the literature of the j 
early sevententh century, is a vindication I 
of the plan. But it docs not, cannot, work ; 
when contemporary literature is to be ! 
tackled. What one critic has the expert \ 
knowledge to deal with all the welter of i 
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General Courses In 
Business Management 

Gives.,details of 150 general courses 
‘conducted In sixteen bf the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation 
member countries, and facilitates the 
exchange of experience and 
information between the teaching and. 
research stafls of the management 
training centres. . ; 27s. (^ 1 . (post ls.Sd.) 

Research For industry 
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A report of work done by industrial • 
research associations in the Government 
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A monthly journal for those who want ' 
to follow the main trends of the economic 
situation in the United Kingdom. 

It brings together live main statistical 
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a special feature article on some 
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material ? Who, 'even if he had the dis¬ 
crimination, would evOk faave the time to 
master not only. the original works but also 
the mass of critical commentary that they 
have already provoked ? It is a project 
doomed to failure, no matter how able and 
conscientious the man who undertakes it. 

Landed Power 

English Landed Gentry in the Eight¬ 
eenth Century ' 

By G. E. Mingay. 

302 pages. 40s. 

English Landed Gentry in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century 

By F. M. L. Thompson. 

387 pages. 45s. . 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. (Studies in 
Social History Series.) 

T hese two rfecent additions to Mr Harold 
Perkin’s aeries of studies in social his¬ 
tory are both by dons who teach economic 
history in the University of London; the 
books are refreshingly un-donnish, free of 
economic jargon, clear, and interesting to 
the general as well as the specialist reader. 
Both provide helpful summaries of current 
expert views on their subject; each is but¬ 
tressed also with plenty of original research. 
They explain how many considerable, and 
how many great, landlords there were—how 
many with over a thousand, how many with 
over ten thousand,.acres; why it was social¬ 
ly and politically important to be this sort 
of personage,; wbat impact holdings of this 
size had on the landlords themselves and on 
the rest of rural society ; how these estates 
were maintained, and how and why they 
fell away. Bach author makes much of the 
benevolence qf large landlords as a class, 
and touches on Aar paternalistic attitudes 
to their tenantry and household servants, 
though Akpridfl *f4 th^obcaiioiisl extrava- 
, ganec of'mt fjMM ire ptichcd on as well. 

Dr Mih&ay atftly unravels the diver¬ 
gences ifl imerm between Ac great pro¬ 
prietors ah 4 the ordinary gentry, as well as 
devoting, some apace to dbe jsmd) farmers 
and Ae hired helps at the base of the rural 
class pyratpid. Much of his work depends 
on extrapolation from a few sets of old 
estate papers; yet with so varied and so 
complex a subject there is no other way to 
approach it, and bis examples are carefully 
chosen. Moreover, all estates of any size 
existed within the 6ame legal framework; 
and he explains lucidly Ae system of 
settling estates for two or three generations, 
and arranging portions for daughters and 
jointures for widows. The system hinged, 
of course,, on universal respect for personal 
property in land—a respect few English 
countrymen have ever wanted to challenge. 
In a cautious discussion of enclosures, he 
shows up as old-fashioned the view that 
they were necessarily handful to the cot¬ 
tagers they dispossessed ; Ae enclosed 
farms created considerably more work Aan 
they displaced. 
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In a longer and more profound study, 
Mr Thompson attempts some tables to show 
how large and very large estates were dis¬ 
tributed round the English counties in the 
eighteen-eighties ; his results are suggestive, 
but rest as he freely admits on uncertain 
foundations. He gives a convincing picture 
of the landed interest as it was established 
during the farming boom, m the great 
war against revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, and describes how its importance 
diminished under the impact of railways, 
motor cars, and more war. He sometimes 
overwhelms his reader with more names and 
figures than are needed to prove his points ; 
■ but his knowledge of political as of econo¬ 
mic history is thorough, he grasps his 
subject fully, and he sometimes' has an 
agreeably light touch: “The fox did more 
for the unity and strength of the landed 
interest than rent rolls, and barbed wire 
did more to destroy the ties of county society 
than death duties.” In conclusion, he 
describes what amounts to the graceful 
suicide of the old landed governing class, 
when many great estates Were sold to their 
sitting tenants in an unnoticed revolution 
at the close of the next great war. He 
thinks it possible that 
between 1918 and 1921 something between 
six and eight million acres changed hands in 
England. Such an enormous and rapid trans¬ 
fer of land had not been seen since the confis¬ 
cations and sequestrations of the Civil War, 
such a permanent transfer not since the dis¬ 
solution of the. monasteries in the sixteenth 
century. Indeed a transfer on this scale and in 
such a short space of time had probably not 
been equalled since the Norman Conquest. 
This was a point well worth making. 


A New African State? 

Somali Nationalism 

By Saadia Touval. 

Harvard University Press . London: Oxford 
University Press. 224 pages. 38s. 

A bout three million Somalis live or 
i nomad in about 375,000 square 
miles of north eastern Africa. They 
have never, save briefly perhaps in 
the sixteenth century, achieved any kind 
of unity or statehood, and although now 
in Somalia they have the nucleus of 
a nation, there are still a million Somali 
under alien masters in Ethiopia, Kenya and 
Jibuti. 

The purpose of this study, made under 
the aegis of Harvard Centre for Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, is to examine the foundations 
and the validity of the present Somali claim 
for unity. Mr Touval has done this with 
clarity and skill, and what is more impor¬ 
tant perhaps nowadays he has also done it 
with scrupulous fairness and detachment. 

Although the author has few illusions it 
seems about the quixotic Somali—“They 
no good,” as an African corporal once said 
of them, 44 each man his own Sultan he 
reaches the sympathetic and surely right 
conclusion that by any standard the Somali 
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case for narionhobd is sound. So, too, he 
balances fairly Ae evils of fascist Italy's 
record of administration against Ae excel¬ 
lent work done by the postwar Italians in 
Somalia, and the jparsimony and negligence 
of Ae early British administration of Aeir 
protectorate against the encouragement and 
support given by Britain during and after 
the last war to SomaU nationalism and the 
idea of a greater Somalia. In Ae end it is 
Ethiopia and Egypt that emerge as the 
most persistent and autocratic of all the 
colonialists In norA-cast Africa. 

The chapters on the position and Ac 
future of Ae Somali in African Kenya and 
in polyethnic Ethiopia are particularly inter¬ 
esting. 44 At stake for Ethiopia,” the author 
says, 44 is not only a fif A of its territory but 
the very foundations of Ae state.'* And at 
stake for Kenya, and for Ae rest of inde¬ 
pendent Africa perhaps, is Ae question, on 
which a lor depends, whether regional and 
minority problems will be solved by federa¬ 
tion Or by force, 

OTHER BOOKS 

Getting and Spending : An Introduction to the 
Market Economy. By J. W. Roche and G. R. 
James. Andre Deutsch for the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. 236 pages. 18s. clothbound , 
9s. 6d. paperbound. 

Two grammar school teachers have produced 
this O level textbook and the success of their 
efforts will be better judged by the fifth formers 
for whom it is designed than by a handful of 
adult reviewers. Its scope is largely determined 
by examination syllabuses and its style achieves 
the requisite simplicity without condescension. 
The authors define the marginal efficiency of 
capital wrongly and appear to imply that a 
demand curve is the same as a marginal revenue 
curve. By and large, however, they have got 
things right and the slight odour of 1966 and 
All That appears to be an inevitable (and hence 
forgivable) attribute of all school textbooks. 

Webster: The Duchc.vs of Malli. By Clifford 
l.ecch. Edward Arnold. (Studies in English 
Literature 8.) 64 pages. 6s. 

(Goldsmith : The Vicar of Wakefield. By Mac¬ 
donald Emslic. Edward Arnold. (Studies in 
English Literature 9.) 78 pages. 6s. 

Wordsworth: The Prelude and Other Poems. 
By John F. Danby. Edward Arnold. (Studies 
in English Literature 10.) 61 pages. 6s. 

George Eliot : Middleman'll. By David 
Daiches. Edward Arnold. (Studies in English 
Literature 11.) 72 pages. 6s. 

Conrad: Lord Jim. By Tony Tanner. Edwanl 
Arnold , (Studies, in English Litcraiurc 12) 62 
pages. 6s. 

English Court Life: From Henry VII to 
George II, By Ralph Dutton. Bars) out. 232 
pages. 35s. 

A readable and descriptive survey, spread over 
four centuries, of the inner scene of the courts, 
their presiding monarch*, and associated his¬ 
torical figures and events. 

International Finance, By Max I. Wasser- 
man, Charles W. Hiiknvn and Laszio Zsoldos. 
Simmons-Boardnian, New York. 351 pages. 
$ 10 . 00 . 

This book, which was reviewed in The 
Ecotunnist of June 15, 1963, is obtainable in 
Britain from The Technical Press, Ltd., 112 
Wcstbourne Grove, London, W2, at 80s. 
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hotel or jnib—and why their development 
7 s“ largely m thehahefs of BreweS, caterers 
or hotel firms operating on jumiftonal basis. 

Watneys is still the onlyjpm with more 
? than, ope morel actually in operation—it has 
| five' ipfil clans a network, mt ioo-mile 
intervals—^but Trust Houses find Fortes are 
among those with similar plan^ or Ambitions. 
\ /It can be the salvation of g. picturesque but 
uneconomic country pub to faiive mt all the 
bedroom accommodation' into separate 
motel units—making, in fact^j a Virtue out 
^espised “annexe across tpc yard” 
—put staff into the old guest rabms and 
make the most out of atdmvtf^d dining 
rooms and bars (with efifetiqp licences). 
Thfe kind of conversion Wends *%tlpercep- 
tibly into the “motor hotel”—a fine 
distinction, which usually means simply a 
hotel with full service btlt additforiil parmng 
apd found-the-clpck fiqilttiA fcfr **the 
modcrh travelled/; ; a ‘' 

Economics lcafdfc thent6tcls mcxorabfy to 
places wheremain iourd apptoach ptlpiiltt- 
that "famous*" flight ' tion centre^—^s^/enibugh Outfo find the 

across the Uhited States. So much in the saves possibly as much as 2p pej: cent bn necessary space and ndw ciiOugh fb to 
way of M convenience services ” automatic- running costs Compared with a fully attract, business as well as ttahsit .custom, 

ally reaches this country, after a discreet serviced hotelbut the owners will be London Aifpdrt ‘is a fovouHteplace and bn 

time-lag, from America that it demands looking for an adequate return on buildings, the opposite side of London'there is one 
explanation when, as in this case, only which today cost at least /3,000 per bed- motel at Bpping and another planned rherf. 

between thirty gnerforty examples exist in room/bathroom unit, including the pro- Stevenage and Hemel Hempstead arc* other 

Britain of something which has been a portionate share, spread over thirty to fifty London ring sites for future motels. Qxford 

feature of American life since well before units, of restaurant, bar and all the Other will soon have twd motels, Exeter has had 

the war. Over a hundred more motels have overheads involved in making the place one for eight years, Stratford, Manchester 

planning permission: enough to provide attractive to the necessary variety of and Chichester are in various planning 

the semblance of a long-distance mnrnring customer. (Lounges, contrary to cxpccta- stages — and so the list goes on,. A recent 

network in a country of this size, but insufli- tion, arc essential : drivers may like to decision by the Minister of Housing, bver- 

cient to make more than the tiniest dent in sleep with their cars but prefer to talk to ruling his own inspector in the case of a 

the conventional hotel trade from whose each other.) The old-fashioned hotel at planning appeal by Trust Houses for a new 

custom, as American moteliers, too, have least has long since paid off the cost of the motel in a designated green belt area near 

found out, the growth must be drawn. awkward rooms that demand so much in Newcastle-under-Lyme, stated for the first 

The problem is not that the British, who hardbound labour. As a result, existing time that if motels are to serve their purpose 

take to the semi-outdoors and even to nights British motels charge medium to high efficiently they will somothnes have to be 

spent in their own cars with amazing prices (rarely under 30$ and up to £3 10s sited in green belts. Since one-storey 

willingness, would necessarily disdain a head for bed and breakfast), which they buildings of fairly countrified aspect, set in 

simple, shack-like accommodation on the are able to do on the strength of such their own grounds, provide the standard 

lines of the early American motels if it were modern novelties as private bathrooms, motel pattern this is one of Sir Reirh 

really cheap—many of them already spend almost unknown to the travel-stained Briton Joseph’s less philistine decisions—and 

more than the odd night in wooden chalets inside his own country. The top price should have the good result of milking 

with cooking facilities for seaside holidays. bracket brings your own television set and motel builders pay more attention to 

It is rather that on suitable arterial sires it iced water from the tap. architecture and landscaping as Well as 

is worth nobody’s while to erect cheap An adequate level of car ownership and making it easier for them to develop the 

!shacks ; and for any more substantial standard of motor road has to be reached sites they want. 

form of building, costs immediately rise to before enough impatient travellers demand How far away from the towns can motels 
such proportions th*t only something that to bed down beside their cars, but it is not Of the future be taken in order to open tip 

aitps to beat the conventional hotel at its this which has really held back motel to holidaying motorists' the finest empty 

oOn game, With the added attraction of development. Building costs /and finding stretches of Britain? Present experience 

special convenience for motorists, makes the money for them remain the moteliers' shows that the full-scale motel -must liave 

business sense. real problem, worse even than the difficulty a mixed trade : eVen the tduring motel ” 

A motel* where you arrive, pay in of finding and paying for the right site or opened by Watneys? at’Frome in Somerset 

advance, cany your own bag to a ground- obtaining permission from suspicious plan- for visitors who want to spend a few days 

ior first-floor room alongside or over your ning authorities. All these reasons, however, exploring the surrounding area could not 

car, and very likely make your own early explain why it is usually easier, where do without the business lunches of local 

morning tea on a special bedside appliance, possible, to create a motel out of an existing industrialists. There is a motel at Fort Wil- 
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Ham and developers are looking at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. But nobody has yet sugges¬ 
ted the Highlands, the Welsh borders or the 
Cumberland dales, though parts of these 
will eventually be accessible from motor¬ 
ways. As yet, the big growth in motels is 
as an adjunct to cities, rather than as a way 
of developing tourism in the remoter 
country. But a local entrepreneur who took 
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a chance on offering overnight acconamoda- 
tion—on a scale cheaper and far kiss 
luxurious than in the sub-urban motel*—to 
the motorised tourist might find k sur¬ 
prisingly profitable. There are countries 
abroad whose governments actually make 
money out of attracting tourists, with state- 
sponsored hotels, to their least developed 
regions. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OXFORD 



A favourite but time-worn Oxford joke 
tells of the foreign tourist who, having 
seen all the colleges, asks to be shown the 
university. Nowadays he could safely be 
given one piece of information about the 
place of that metaphysical entity: it is not 
where it used to be. The Congregation 
which rules the university has recently had 
to decide on Sir William IJolford’s pro¬ 
posals for die development of the science 
area. Congregation (as reported in The 
Economist of June ist) accepted the pro¬ 
posals in principle:. as a useful by-product 
of this controversy, dons were led to 
think about the whole problem of how to 

a their constitution up to date. The 
; future of university government has 
been under examination. Oxford’s con¬ 
troversies can help to clear some obstacles 
to expansion fpr the old universities, and 
to development for the new. 

In Oxford’s experience over the past de¬ 
cade tho problem of university government 
is pardy administrative and partly political. 
The most obvious political aspect is that 
of participation by university staff in univer¬ 
sity decision-making. But Mr P. A. Brunt, 
a Fellow of Oriel College and currently 
editor of the Oxford Magazines who made 
much of this in leading the opposition to 
the Holford proposals, secured less support 
than he would probably have done in a red¬ 
brick university. For a majority of Con¬ 
gregation are also fellows of colleges, who 
know they can influence college policy and 
that the colleges can usually influence uni' 
varsity policy. The substantial minority of 
Congregation who do not at present have 
fellowships (426 out erf 986 according to 
a recent calculation) are, perhaps with 
realism, at present more concerned to 
obtain them or their equivalent than to 
assert Congregation’s right to greater 
control. . 

Partly for this reason a less obvious but 


connected sul>-i$sue, that of professorial 
influence, has not so far been brought into 
the open, though there are already mutter- 
ings behind the scenes. Professorial auto¬ 
cracy within departments is more apparent 
in redbrick, where departmental organisa¬ 
tion is the norm in both arts and sciences. 
Professorial influence on university policy 
is correspondingly evident. At Oxford the 
colleges, heavily weighted with arts men, 
are only beginning to realise that the big 
science departments (arts professors nor¬ 
mally have no departments and little 
power) bid fair to become as important an 
influence on university policy as the col- 
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leges themselves. The imptications of lhis 
situation, including the effects'# any lfcrge- 
scale absorption of science riOd^fellpWsVinto 
colleges, have yet to be sferhad aqp. j.. 

Iri essence, the political complaint is one 
of the domination of the majority by quasi- 
professorial boards and committees, sus¬ 
ceptible to pressure by powerful interests 
like the science departments. Looked at 
. frqqi the ,committees’ standpoint, however, 
tl^;|^^^?pfC|llems are as much admiois- 
\m political. For the ever-expanding 
'*£Hidveraky ioctor is still largely gpvemed on 
. lines Uiddovp in the Victorian age, when 
and 'College business were, all that 
itAtty.; counted.. The university’s cabinet, 
"tM'H^domadil Council, is elected by the 
MAs. Most members are heads of 
hou&s or fellows—the recent.,successful 
candidature of a non-felfo^r raised eye- 
; brows. Interlocking meitfbership with 
other committees, of which the General 
Board of Faculties which*" allocates funds 
to departments is probably the most impor¬ 
tant, secures continuity or—in the view of 
its critics—puts government into the hands 
of a caucus. 

Since only a minority is active (as in all 
"governments) an increasing and increas¬ 
ingly complex burden of work is falling on 
a small body of men and women with many 
other calls on. their time. The paid offices 
of Vice-Chancellor, tenable for two years, 
and of the two Proctors, tenable for one, are 
held for insufficient time to solve the prob¬ 
lem. And tflfere is not, as there is in 
national politics, a professional civil service 
for harassed ministers to draw on. Oxford 
has always prided itself on avoiding the 
swollen- bureaucracy of newer universities ; 
in any case, though staff is expanding it 
contains few appointments equivalent to 
those of the higher echelons of the civil 


To have the same i 
purchasing power \ 
after tax today W 
he would need ' 


In a parliamentary reply on August ist to Sir a f* ■ 

Barnett Janner, who had asked the Chancellor of f\ L/GpiGSoGCI 
the Exchequer the salary for his office was 8 

first fixed at its present rate and wjiat would be 

the equivalent value today, Mr Boyd Carpenter wlltXMUwllUI ■ 
wrote : “ The salary of £ 5,000 was first fixed in 
1831 . The value today would be about £ 20 , 000 . 

This figure relates to gross salary, and disregards 
changes in taxation.” 

If changes in taxation are taken into account, 
however, we calculate that Mr Maudling, who has 
4 children (3 of them in full-time education) would 
need approximately £ 125,000 to have the same net 
purchasing power in his pocket as his predecessor 
in 1831 , when there was no income tax in force. 

On the other hand, it 
should not be overlooked 
that Mr Maudling is en¬ 
titled to national welfare 
benefits, which could be 
worth, perhaps, £400 a 
year to him after tax and 
to a state pension, none 
of which was available 
then. He can also, like 
other MPs, claim a tax- 
free allowance of £750 a 
year. 1631 1963 
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service. Thus, with business increasing, 
most dons content to be amateurs at 
government, and professional paid adminis¬ 
trators few and far between, the unpaid 
quasi-professionals take an increasing strain. 

Recent proposals to break the deadlock 
by appointing a professional Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, or making the chairmanship of im- 


Costs Up in 
Downing Street 

T he Government’s shining example of 
efficiency to the building industry and 
its clients is somewhat tarnished by the sorry 
record of Downing Street, revealed in detail 
and in still greater miscalculation. by this 
week’s report from the Estimatfes Com¬ 
mittee. The full cost of preserving thef 
facades, securing the foundations and 
renewing most of the interior fabric of 
Numbers io to 12 Downipg Street and'the 
Old Treasury Buildings in Whitehall is now 
expected to be £3 million (respectively 
£1,200,000 and £1,800,000), more than 
twice the amount approved at the time of 
the contract and about £750,000 more than 
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IN SWEDEN 

Not all newstands sell The 
Economist. But wherever 
you see this sign 
you should be 
able to buy 
foreign news¬ 
papers and magazines. 

Here are some of the 
principal selling points. 
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Hamngatan, Kuftgstrfldgardcn; VSllingby, 6stra; 
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portant commiuees like the General Board 

E id offices tenable have 

eh defeated 
Century-style 
governors. 1 

doubtful.. M^wfc^the*^ miiversities, 
in tackling simitepmbtems, can learn 
somettypg from Oxford’s trials and errors. 


new 

pretty ' v~' 

whose* interior*"‘it a historic 
Prime Minister like Mr ,Macmillan will be 
well aware, now contifo*.comparatively 
little of t|K ICttisffabricwra shelterieljbus 
predecessor Sritfm Walpole onwards. 

RestoraSon joba 
v impossible' to cost .accurately 
especially when, as in this case, speed. 
put before the fhotough opening up, lasting 
perhaps two years, that alone cpuldhtVt 
given an idea of the scale of work tMfewas 
needed on buildings of this age wind bad 
never received structural repairs^ Super- 
ficial checks had to be takQnwhen the build¬ 
ings were in use and'fbttriwrs hustled in 
and out while the Prime Minister was on 
at the Su 



holiday or away at the Summit. But the 
Ministry of Works already had the example 
of Dover House to warn them of the dif¬ 
ference between estimate and reality on this 
kind of job, and their greatest fault was cer¬ 
tainly in not making it dearer what drastic 
rcvi&oh might be necessary. Had they done 
, so ute Treasury’s decision might have been 
different. The Government is also respon¬ 
sible for changing its mind about various 
' infertal fittings, which helped to bump up 
the original estimates. 

It ujust take part of the blame, too, for 
conditions which occasioned a crippling 
series of strikes on the site (but no one 
could have foreseen or prevented the 

* exploitation of these difficulties by people 
out to make trouble literally in the seat of 
power). As much as £437,000 of the extra 
cost is said to have been due to labour 
troubles, which held up work during a 
period of steeply rising building costs, and 
added bonus payments not originally in¬ 
cluded in the estimate. The “cost plus” 
contract used, a type which the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works now officially 
discourages, is notoriously bad for efficiency 
and in this case it provided the £ause of the 
worst strike on the site, when sub-contrac¬ 
tors’ men working under a fixed price con¬ 
tract found they were being paid less than 
those of the main contractor. Besides the 

. (extra cost a year has been added, to the 

> Original rtfo*year target for completion of 

* job, 4 apa though the PrimeMfoister 
.MriOve*bajek fo time for the new session he, 

> andsuccessors will occtiry & building 

whieh, s<^ r tho]tii^iit certainly 

not efficiently designed for carrying on 
twentieth century government. 


1 
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Dogs and Drugs 

T is a moot point who dislikes animal 
experiments the most—professional 
inti-vivisectionists, or the doctors and drug 
^mies who have to breed, house, feed 
out thousands of white mice and 
t^tabbits, guineapigs, hamsters and 
of cats, dogs, monkeys and the 
, ^ ial horse that took part in the four 
mfflfefi experiments licensed by the Home 
OS^last year. Setting aside the 400,000 
that ^ involved anesthetics and probably 
actual surgery, the vast majority were not 
“experiments” in the scientific, explora¬ 
tory irate so much as statistical samples. 
'A m^SSrug is given to white mice to see 
it it; jiftits them off their feed, raises their 
tofoptmture, or makes them drop dead; 
17,569 of them are more sprightly,\ more 
tfjdcelf and smelly than ever, the 17,570th 
r mouse turns forget-me-not blue, and a 
rogue drug has been detected before it can 
be put on to the market. A large manu¬ 
facturer will expect to use 15,000 small 
laboratory animals a month on this kind 
of statistical control of a single new drug; 
he will repeat the trials on bigger animals, 
dogs, monkeys, horses and sometimes a pig, 
but on a very much smaller scale. The 
size, cost and slow rate of growth of these 
animals, not to mention the Home Office 
and public opinion, makes it impossible to 
use the same sige of sample. Only 12,400 
of the experiment! used cats; 8,000, dogs; 
and 228, other assorted big beasts. 

Many of die 1.2 million out 

of the 4 mm^ <tid nbt Involve new 

drugs at all,. afljy^purity 
Mklf of ypCcines, that 
tttilfofm standards, 
hadwifl^nilly to go 
‘Hefo jn a big way 
ariimidt too large 
Iter can the 
£ ales ymnt. Not 
tied off the wall 
_ ^ u^forstt 

deal controls ftiuttaboveaB be heal thy and 
in prime cboditiod; they be of 
reasonably comfcim dwtocLweight and 
of more or less identical stock. Companies 
that began by breeding their own mice, and 
graduated to rabbits, now find themselves 
with sizeable kennels of cats and dogs 
(beagles are a favourite), many of them 
loved pets who gaze at the squeamish 
visitor with insufferable smugness from the 
laboratory bench. 

One thing is certain: if manufacturers 
find an alternative way to test drugs, they 
will pull down their animal houses to¬ 
morrow. The cost, the inconvenience, the 
risk of disease wiping out highly bred stock 
and the tightness of 
latkms ailSkethis | 
and appalling^ ;ak>w pr^c^^^ii^.jhe 
mOmefit there is np^lternatlvf, jumjfeftee 
is no other, folio vwxfoe hut 

by slapping mtn Id, 

nursing them to peak condition and then 
killing them for their kidneys. 


checks on 
cannot bt ^ 

The drug in 
into the liye^E 
because 
to be met by 89 
dealers ^ 
for them 
on a derknight. 
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Of coarse he wants a bike. His mother probably wants a 
sewing machine, too. And his father has his eye on a fine 
new suit he’s seen on sale. This is life today in many of 
the territories served by Barclays D.CO. Nobody’s a 
millionaire, of epurse, but nearly everybody can afford to 
puy more than once they could. Yet who can provide all 
these things? Britain can. And that means, if you’re an 
exporter, that you can. Some of them, anyway. Here in 
the 41 DrC.O. territories, millions are waiting for your 


goods. And Barclays D.CO. will lend whatever hdpjwu 
may need to get them there. For in financial matters 
concerning exports wc have, as others have discovered, 
very tittle left to learn. 

If you want advice about trade with Africa, the 
Mediterranean or the Caribbean, aek Barclays 
first Write to our Intelligence Department at 
$4 Lombard Street London* £€.|. 
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Cars for the New Factories 


S krendipitt is not often characteristic of the affairs'of the 
British motor industry : but now, just for. a change, the 
industry finds that the completion of its big expansion 
schemes has coincided with a boom in sales. The problem 
of over-capacity that looked Hke following from each firm’s 
conviction of its own ability to increase its share of the tmrket 
will be less serious than seemed likely not long ago. When the 
announcement of the expansion plans in i960 was followed 
by a slump in both home and export sales, it looked as if the 
industry was going to be saddled with a heavy burden of 
unwanted factory space: but the manufacturers were able to 
delay work on their new factories by at least a year, sometimes 
two years, so that what was going to be ready by the end of 
1961 or during-1962 has not been finished until this year. 
And then, after two years of recession, came boom at home 
and steady demand from abroad. 

Production this year will probably be nearly 1,600,000 cars, 
compared with 1,249,000 last year, with around a million cars 
sold on the home market and more than 600,000 exported 
(imported cars will probably account for less than 50,000 of 
home sales). Next' year production is unlikely to rise so 
sharply, for much of this year’s rise was stimulated by the 
cut in purchase tax. Home sales in 1964 are likely to be 
linked more closely to spending as a whole—to say nothing of 
political uncertainties produced by a general election—though 
they should also benefit from the introduction of new models, 
and exports will be helped by the expected prosperity of world 
trade. So output might not be more than 1,750,000, with 
home sales perhaps rising to 1,050,000 and exports to around 
700,000 or so. Such figures may seem optimistic compared 
with the sales that the industry has managed to achieve in the 
past two years, but it seems that the cut in purchase tax has 
brought home sales back to the trend line from which they 
were pushed when the Government chose to clamp down on 
home demand in the summer of i960; moreover, the 
improvement in the design of British cars has made them 
better able to compete in the export market. 

This output of around i£ million compares with capacity 
of about that order at the beginning of this year; as it 
has been growing steadily, it is hard to say just how many 
cars could have been made in 1963. Next year capacity will 
be sufficient to make around 2? million cars. The industry 
will thus operate at a smaller percentage of capacity, just 
under 70 per cent; but this may not mean a significant rise 
in costs. Most of the extra plant will have already been a 
charge on the accounts this year, while the expense of training 
labour has also been borne. And 70 per cent of what may 
in some cases be rather nominal capacity is, as an average 


for the year, not a bad figure for a car manufacturer; his sales 
vitry in the order qf two to one between December and Msjfr, 
so that output has to’adjustitsejf to fluctuations hi denOami. 
An average of 80 per cent of Capacity is often put fes tSie 
optimum. OvCr-eapacfty by itself should not, therefore, be 
a big factor in reducing profit margins next year. 

More important here is the greater competition that the 
extra capacity Swill imply—and, more specifically, the new cars 
diat will be made in the new factories. & die small car 
market, Bootes has already introduced the HHlmah Imp, 
Vauxhall will Relaunching itstrwn Small cat 'in the autumn, 
and the British ^lotor Corporation Will be adding to the range 
of 1100s that it malms; further up the scale, Ford will be 
replacing the Classic, Standard-Triumph replacing the Van¬ 
guard, Rover a new 2-litre to replace its veteran '95 and no 
models, and Jaguar may bring out new models, too. Especially 
among the cheapest and biggest-selling cars, competition wiU 
therefore be getting tougher this autumn; as RoOtes made 
Only a little over 10,060 Imps during thC summer 1 , die real 
introduction comes now that output is over 1,000 a week 
and is planned to reach 3,000 a week by the end of the year. 
The established makers, BMC and Ford, will lose whatever 
sales Rootes and Vauxhall gain. The whole exercise, 
however, might somewhat reduce the average rate of 
profits in the industry, because the newcomers, while taking 
sales from the small cars now on die market, will be 
making cars on a smaller scale than- the established 
companies. BMC ‘ makes about 5,500 Minis a week and 
hopes to make as many itoos, while Fdfd makes 6,600 
Cortinas a week and now under 2,000 Anglias; but 
Rootes’s capacity for the Imp is 3,000 a week and that for 
the Vauxhall will be apparently 2,000 a week. $0 the pro¬ 
duction costs of these cars will be higher than those of their 
competitors, as is already reflected in the difference of £40 
between the price of a Mini and of an Imp. This makes it 
more difficult for the newcomers to sell in large numbers or 
at a good profit, but still causes some reduction in the volume 
and so in the margins of BMC and Ford. 

How big the impact of the Imp and the Vauxhall will be 
on the small car market cannot yet be forecast with any 
precision, but one might guess that Rootes will sell 50,000 
plus of the Imp and Vauxhall 50,000 minus of its small car. 
At present the small car market is dominated by the Minis, 
selling at around 150,000 a year, and by the Cortina, of which 
over 100,000 should be sold this year. The Morris 1100 and 
Ford Anglia follow with sales at a rate of 60-70,000 a year 
now, though demand for the 1100 is still outrunning supply, 
nnH then come old favourites like the Morris Minor and 
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Austin A40. Higher output of 1100s will probably affect the 
Cortina most, though the new Vauxhall is likely to compete 
with it, too. The Imp is likely to affect the A4tims anti me 
Anglia most, for it is Mini-like in character,' ft not design, 
and sells at the Anglia's price. But the cars that wffl suffer 
most from the newcomers will be the older models—the A40," 
Anglia and Minor—none of which are on the immediate list 
for deletions, but whose long-term survival must become 
increasingly uncertain. Only BMC’s love of old cars could 
justify keeping the A40 in production after an Austin 1100 
had been introduced. And there win be the usual tendency 
on the introduction of new cars for sale's to be switched from 
bigger but older models. 

I f one tries to guess how the different companies will fare 
next year, it looks pretty obvious that the rise of something 
like 150,000 in output will mostly be gained by the new¬ 
comers ; production of existing models will, as 9, whole, remain 
much the same as this year. But, within this framework, there 
will be switches of demand on the home market. For BMC, 
one can expect lower sales of old models and Minis—though 
its position as the cheapest car on the market may help keep 
the drop in demand in the Mini to small proportions. In 
any case these losses should be offset by higher sales of noos. 
For Ford, lower sales of Anglias and to a lesser extent of 
Cortinas should be in part offset by the replacement for the 
Classic. Vauxhall will have most of the output of its new 
car as a net gain, and so will Rootes benefit from the Imp ; 
sales of their bigger models are likely to be reduced by the new 
Ford and Vanguard and any other new models that may 
appear next year in this price and size range. Standard- 
Triumph should gain sales with the Vanguard and lose some 
on the Herald. It is unlikely to change its status as a specialist 
producer that puts the emphasis on sports cars—these account 
for about half its.QUtput—but its benefit from the new Van¬ 
guard will depend on whether the new car possesses an appeal 
distinct from that of the bigger Fords, Vauxhalls and BMC 
cars. If it does, it will come into competition with the new 
Rover, which is intended to widen the market for “ quality " 
cars by offering more performance and comfort for the price. 
The Rover in turn will compete with the new Jaguars, which 
will probably remain a little higher up the price scale. 

In volume of sales, therefore. Ford looks like being the chief 
sufferer at home ; it might sell 5 to 10 per cent fewer cars even 
if the market grows by that amount. BMC might sell nearly 
as many cars as this year, Rootes and Vauxhall each 40 to 50 
per cent more, and Standard-Triumph slightly more. Export 
sales, however, may rise for Ford and BMC for they 
do not yet seem to have exploited the full potential of their 
last crop of new cars, or even of the Mini. Having new 
models will help Rootes and Vauxhall export more, for apart 
from the extra sales they will need to build up stocks abroad 
over the next six months or more. The very approximate 
figures in the table give some idea of how the various com¬ 
panies may find themselves operating next year compared 
with their performance last year; Ford, BMC and Vauxhall 
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may be operating at much the same proportion of capacity, 
but Rootes at rafher le»j, for it has increased capacity ii|qst. 

PERFORMANCE AND PROSPECT ~ 




1962 


F&rccast 1964 



, Capacity 

Output 

V 

Capacity 

Output 

Aa% 

Pf 

BMC. 

575,000 

470,000 

capacity 

82 

950.000 

640.000 

capacity 

68 

Ford. 

475.000 

370,000 

78 

700.000 

500,000 

71 

Rootes.. 

200.000 

143,000 

72 

350,000 

225.000 

64 

Vauxhall. 

200.000 

144,000 

71 

300,000 

210,000 

70 

Standard-Triumph 

175,000 

76.000 

43 

175.000 

110.000 

63 

Others. 

60,000 

46.000 

76 

80.000 

60,000 

, 75 

Total. 

1,685,000 

1,249,000 

74 

2.555,000 

1,740,000 

68 


Next year should indeed show how far Rootes and Vauxhall 
can strengthen themselves by eating into BMC’s and Ford's 
market. A difference of plus or minus 20 per cent on this 
estimated figure for sales would be enough to make the 
difference between failure and success in this ambiuon, though 
the likelihood seems to be the sort of partial success that 
makes continued production of the new small cars justifiable 
but only marginally profitable. Rootes may prove to do better, 
for it has chosen a design that is different from those of its 
competitors, while Vauxhall, it is said, may prove to have 
been content to follow the sort of conventional approach which 
Ford has used so successfully on the Cortina—but which 
Opel, Vauxhall’s German counterpart in the General Motors 
organisation, has found less successful with its Kadett. And 
it pays to be distinctive when one cannot compete on price, 
as Standard-Triumph found with the Herald: the coupd and 
sunshine roof models are those that sell best, because they 
offer something the bigger makers do not. 

If Rootes and Vauxhall have failed to get their sales of small 
cars over the 100,000 mark by the end of next year, their 
position as car producers will be clearly questionable. That 
the smaller European car producers would have to go out of 
business before the end of the 1960s, as competition grew 
with over-capacity, has been predicted so often that it has 
come to sound like crying wolf ; but it is only now, with the 
new small cars being launched, that the decisive phase is 
beginning for these two companies. Failure for Rootes would 
mean that talk of mergers would move from the present wild 
speculation to the probable—the Rootes family owns enough 
of the voting shares to make a take-over bid improbable— 
while it would have to make General Motors think again about 
the future of Vauxhall. The existence of this company as an 
independent maker in the General Motors empire has seemed 
an oddity for many years, and the idea of making a small car 
at smaller volume than any other major producer in Europe 
only makes it seem the odder. Is General Motors waiting for 
British entry to the common market before rationalising its 
activities in 

Europe? In any - -,-., 

case it is surprising Mfe- PRODUCTION OF 
that the company ||||_ PASSENGER CARS 
should choose to 
make it less 
rational just now. 

In all, the profit¬ 
ability of the motor 
industry in Britain 
should not bevery 
different next year 
from this. But this 
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year is likely to be better than last-r-especially for the financial 
years of BMC and RooteSi which run to the. end of July"-— 
and there might again be some improvement in the following 
financial year for these companies, more especially Rootes. 
But growth in profits on any big scale must be a matter for 
later years, and one that cannot be predicted for these com¬ 
panies until the outcome of next year’s competitive struggle 
is known. One can say, however, that success for the Imp 
would eat into BMC's profits—and defeat for this sally—by 
Rootes would do a great deal to improve BMC’s margins. Pre- 
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sumably, if one wants to look at the even more distant futuri,- 
the chance that Britain may yet enter the commohmarket has' 
to be . taken into the reckoning. If thik were to happen at a 
time when the Continental makers still had an over-capacity 
problem, then a lean period might follow. There is no 
certainty that it would: by then—who knows?—the boot 
might be on the other foot. But there are enough uncertainties 
to make the high yield that investors expect from British motor 
shares seem justified, if the low yields accepted on Continental 
stocks do not. 
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New Life for French Hotels 


About live years ago some big groups exploded 
the theory that no new hotel would be built 
again In London. Much the same is 
happening to-day in Paris 

BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

H as the French hotel industry been awakened from its 
slumber? More than thirty years had passed without 
a luxury hotel being built in the Paris area. Now 
two Hiltons are being put up (one near Orly airport, the other 
within the shadow of the Eiffel Tower); projects for four 
other first-class hotels are being discussed ; and the Dutch 
Reinder Zwolsman group has been allowed to take over the 
Continental in exchange for a pledge to modernise it. In 
addition, while these efforts are being made to lodge plush 
visitors in the capital, the French state is turning its attention 
to more modest needs in the provinces. A mixed company, 
with state backing, is expected to be formed soon to build 
modest hotels (one dr two stars) all over France. Something 
is thus stirring in the two quite separate compartments of 
the trade—Paris and the provinces. 

Not only were there no new ventures in Paris in the last 
three decades, but many existing hotels fell victim to the 
competition for precious space. A wealthy visitor of prewar 
days could produce a list of once glorious names that have 
gone out of business: Astoria and Carlton, Chambord and 
Chatham, Elys6es-Palace. The struggle for survival has led 
to amalgamations—and also to an acute shortage of hotel 
space. For many years the rate of occupancy was as high 
as 85 per cent averaged over the year. Most of the luxury 
and four-star hotels are now concentrated in the following 
groups: 

The Taittinger group, which, through one subsidiary, owns 
the Crillon, the Grand Hotel du Louvre and the Hotel du 
Palais d’Orsay and, through another, the Lutetia, the Terminus 
St Lazare—and also hotels in the provinces. 

The Dupre group (or the Soci6t£ des Hotels Assocics) possesses 
in its two luxury hotels—the George V and the Plaza Athcnce 
—nearly one third of the top class rooms available in Paris. 
The Milton group, owner of the Meurice, the Prince de Galles 
and the Grand Hotel, i& linked with the Duperrey group, includ¬ 
ing the Raphael and the Regina, in the Union H6telierc 
Parisienne. 

Finally, there are the Ritz Paris Ltd, the Bermond group, 
which has the Royal Monceau (in addition to the Miramar in 
Biarritz) and the Soctetd des Hdtels Reunis which owns the 
Scribe in Paris (as well as the Carlton in Cannes). 


This is the field that new competitors are entering. The 
Orly Hilton is a special case, not only because it is an airport 
hotel, but also because the Hilton group will, fo? once, do 
its own building rather than leasing the premises. This hotel 
will have several conference rooms, a shopping centre, res¬ 
taurants, and about 270 rooms at 32.50 francs pdr petson. 
It should be completed in mid-1965. By the end of that year 
the Eiffel Tower Hilton should also be nearing completion. 
With its eleven storeys, a banqueting hall for 860, and more 
than 500 rooms or suites, it will be more in the Hilton tradi¬ 
tion. Destined mainly for business men, it will charge prices 
more in line with the luxury hotels of Paris—up to 120 francs 
or £9 a night for a single room. 


The permit for 
Hilton has created 
a stir partly because 
another demand 
had just been 
turned down. The 
Hdtels President 
(France) Ltd, 
linked with the 
company of the 
same name in 
Geneva, had 


. HOTEL PRICES - 

For single room with bath, Including 
taxes and service but not breakfast 

Paris 

Crillon. £5 10s—£9 

Prince de Galles £7 5s—£9 

New York 

Plaza. £5 I Os— £10 15s 

St. Regis. £6 13s—£8 3s 

London 

Ctaridges. £10 

Hilton. £5 12s 6d—£10 2s 6d 


planned a luxury hotel at the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. 
Even if the prefect of Paris were to change his mind, M. 
Malraux, the minister of culture, is certain to veto the project 
for aesthetic reasons. If a President hotel is to be erected in 


Paris, it will have to be built outside the precincts of the Bois. 


Another project, which at times looks on and then off again, 
aims at building a big hotel with up to a thousand rooms 
over the Gare d’Orsay, on the left bank of the Seine. The 
snag here is the initial outlay. Prospective contractors have 
found the price asked for the site by the French Railways 
prohibitive. The decision thus rests with the state, which 
if it wants the project to go through, will either have to 
provide special credit facilities or exercise pressure on the 
railways to reduce their claims. 


Finally, the fate of two other Paris hotels is linked with 
the schemes of town-planners. One is to be built at the top 
of a tower designed to dominate the entirely reconstructed 
Maine-Montpamasse district. The second is to be put into 
yet another tower, which is to be erected at the other end 
of Paris, at the Rond-point de la Defense (bityond the Etoile), 
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where the government intends to transfer many French and 
international institutions. 

Meantime, die sudden revival raises some questions. 
Paris hotel specialists (like their London counterparts before 
them) used to argue that new ventures were handicapped 
by the prohibitive cost of land and by excessive running 
costs resulting from social charges on labour. The intrusion 
of international chains, like Hilton or Zwolsman, shows that 
concentration and streamlining can provide part of the answer. 
The financial question remains. The Commissariat au 
Tourismc distributes credits out of a total allowance that it 
gets from the Fund of Social and Economic Development (or 
FDES). Until this year, it could advance up to 50 per cent 
of the investment at an interest rate of 5 per cent; now, it 
can lend more than half and at 3 per cent. Naturally, there 
is no question of supplying the bulk of finance in luxury ven¬ 
tures. Yet state credits must also play a part in the Hilton 
project (and this may explain why it has been launched with 
less than the usual ado). 

The financial resources of the Commissariat arc not used 
primarily for such ambitious schemes, nor are they mainly 
deployed in Paris. One of the main purposes has been to 
render the hotel industry attractive to private capital. With 
the entry into the hotel business of firms of the standing of the 
Rothschilds and the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas it can 
claim a measure of success. But it is not satisfied with the 
general progress. Not only is the number of new hotel rooms 
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built in France lagging behind die {dan, but it is very uneven. 
Not entirely surprisingly, private enterprise concentrates on 
a few favoured tourist areas; outside them, very little is 
being done. This is why the state, having hitherto helped 
to finance new building or modernisation, may now itself 
put up hotels. 

The chosen instrument is likely to be the Socidti Centrale 
de l’Equipement du Territoire, a subsidiary of France’s biggest 
financial institution, the national Caisse des DipSts. It has 
already entered a related field by setting up “ holiday 
villages.” Now, the idea is to build two-star hotels of under 
100 rooms, with a decent restaurant, in provincial towns where 
private enterprise cannot be tempted. The SCET will build 
the hotels through mixed companies, together with local 
authorities and other partners, and then lease them to 
professionals. 

Efforts are thus being made to adapt the French hotel 
industry to the rapidly growing demand. The number of 
foreign tourists is expected to rise from 5] million in 1961 to 
7 million in 1965. The spread in France of four weeks’ 
holiday with pay may, at first, be reflected in the camping 
sites, but it must in the long run affect the hotels as well. The 
entrance of foreign contenders into the hitherto quiet luxury 
market in Paris, and the projected direct intervention of the 
state elsewhere, should increase competition, accelerate the 
formation of chains and precipitate the process of concen¬ 
tration. 


BUSINESS □ BRITAIN 


THE ECONOMY 


Investment: Upturn at Last? 


M anufacturing investment in 1964 may 
be hardly changed from this year— 
i.e. only about 10 per cent lower than last 
year—but fixed investment in the distribu¬ 
tive and service industries is expected to 
rise by nearly 5 per cent; so private invest¬ 
ment next year ought to be higher than this. 
These forecasts from the sample of com¬ 
panies upon which the Board of Trade bases 
its current statistics and forecasts of busi¬ 
ness investment in Britain give the first 
definite indication that the private invest¬ 
ment cycle, now leveling off, should be turn* 
ing upwards during the next twelve months. 
They go to confirm inferences that could 
be drawn from minor shifts in FBI surveys 
of business attitudes, in industrial building 
approvals and orders, and in engineering 
orders generally (though the machine tool 
order figures continue tp flag somewhat 
uncertainly). But the run of figures is still 
rather odd. For manufacturing investment 
to be only xo per cent down this year, if 
in the first quarter it was 14 per cent 
below last year's average, implies that it 
will rise by about 9 per cent Detween that 


quarter and the end of the year. Does the 
1964 forecast imply that it may flatten 
again ? 

Within manufacturing, it is still the run¬ 
down of steel investment that weighs the 


general forecasts down ; in manufacturing 
industries outside the metal industries, 
industrialists are forecasting a modest rise— 
say 5 per cent over this year’s depressed 
level. Steel and motors were tne big 
elements that bunched the 1960-61 invest¬ 
ment boom in Britain, though in practice 
motor investment proved WiDewhfit fcafler 


tp Spread Olii longer than the steel expan¬ 
sion did, If motor investment intentions are 


INVESTMENT CYCLE - Production and Politics 
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still more level than most 1 {and an article 
on page 599 suggests that capacity in the 
industry is still qui{c comfortable for the 
present bootn output), that might help to 
explain the fact that machine tool companies 
are still reporting many enquiries but no 
significant recovery in orders ; this industry 
is the biggest single customer for maiphine 
tools. . 

These signs of a turn next year, though 
a mild one, at least indicate; that political 
uncertainties need not frteze investment 
intentions. By charting the run of manu¬ 
facturing productibri, manufacturing invest¬ 
ment, arid the public opinion polls’ indica¬ 
tion's uf public confidence in',the party iijpoh 
Which industrialists look most kindly, one 
may find Some vagtie bbrreHtiori, ivtth vary¬ 
ing lags ; but nobody rtbiild put dbwri this 
latest forecast of a turftto any recent im¬ 
provement iri Conservative popularity. 

A fall of 10 per cent in tnanufiicturlrig 
investment tfife year with not much more 
than a levelling otrt nett, Against a fall of 
only 2 per cerit in distributive and service 
investment this year with a 5 per cent 
recovery iri 1964, means that mis rton- 
manufacturing private investment vritf bulk 
even bigger as a proportion of total fixed 
investment in Britain. So will the building 
and construction industries—which carry 
out a larger proportion of the work involved 
in such investment than they do of manu¬ 
facturing investment. Public investment 
also makes relatively heavy calls upon these 
industries; private housebuilding calls on 
virtually nothing else. In Britain, as on the 
continent, the construction industries do 
seem liable to become a bottleneck—one of 
those things respectable economies thought 
they had left behind in the early fifties. 

Calling the Turn 

W RITING before the Board of Trade’s 
survey was published, the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
was already confident that it could discern 
“ faint signs ” of an upturn soon in manu¬ 
facturing investment—though it also felt 
obliged somewhat to shade its confidence, 
expressed earlier this year, that when the 
upturn comes it will be rapid. As to timing, 
the institute reckoned that manufacturers’ 
capital expenditure has by now probably 
levelled out; “ it will probably start to rise 
in the first or second quarter of 1964, but 
... it is unlikely to do so this year.” 

But even while manufacturing investment 
has been falling, the institute’s current 
appraisal of the British economy suggests a 
rise by mid-year in total national output to 
about 2-2} per cent above the end-1962 
level—i.e. economic growth at some 4-5 
per cent a year, in spite of the check to 
output from the winter weather. Tbe 
modest rise in consumers’ expenditure (a 
shade faster than the rise in their incomes, 
as heavier buying pf cars and durables has 
increased total consumer debt), has 
accounted for about half of this increase; 
a sharp rise in exports, about 4} per cent by 
volume in six months; and some net rise, 
probably, in total fixed investment, because 
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public investment and nori-manUfacttiring 
business investmrtit have mere than offset 
the fair in man itfaCtiiririg—-these are the 
main ingredients of growth in demand. 

' Presumably there has been a significant 
rise in public authorities’ current spending, 
too, though tbe evidence is confusing. Mr 
Maudlftig keeps harping on a figure from 
departmental estimates that has convinced 
him that Government consumption is rising 
by atourid 10 percent annually; the broader 
estimate, for tocal as well as central govern¬ 
ment spending; is of A rise last yeAir Of 4 
percent, to be,matched this year; -But the 
riatiOtial income figures for' the r962-63 
finaricial' ^ear^ in ifect show atf increase of 
only about hA!f that. 

Support Jtomms Expert 
, Critic - I 

All in all, the institute’s figures continue 
lY to offer the GhanCeHormbre support 
for his optimism About the growth already 
Achieved in the Economy thin for example 
The Economist has done. It thinks that 
with production rising in tlie United States 
tad japan as well as & the European 
Economic Community, world trade may 
continue to rise, and Britain to hold its 
share'of trade in manufactures. It thinks 
that from now on personal consumption 
will rise somewhat faster, and that total 
fixed investment will achieve the expected 
rise of 5 per cent between 1962 and 1963. 
During 1962, the institute expects a rise 
of 5i per cent in domestic product; after 
the end of rhe year, it thinks the pace may 
slacken, but still hold perhaps 4-5 per cent 
per year, with iridustnal production grow¬ 
ing rather faster. Such a rate, extrapolated 
to 1966, would still be short, but noit far 
short, of Ned’s growth objective from 
1961-66; but that would need a longer 
sustained rise in output than in any of the 
expansions of the nineteen-fifties. 

During the first half of the year a com¬ 
fortable surplus in rhe current balance of 
payments did not prevent a fall in the 
reserves, partly because of an exceptionally 
high net outflow of long-term capital, and 
partly through speculation against sterling 
in the first quarter. During the rest of 
1963, the institute expects import volume 
to move up perhaps rather faster than 
export volume (say by 3 per cent against 
2-3 per cent for exports); and some further 
rise in import prices. So it is expecting the 
current balance of payments in the next 
twelve months to be iess favourable than 
in the last six—but nothing serious enough 
to cause the Government to slow down 
internal expansion. 

The institute is the best-equipped outside 
scrutineer of at any rate the Government’s 
short-term economic policy; with a quite 
frequent interchange of personnel, ^ it 
amount £ more or less to an “alternative 
Economic Section.” (It is far better 
equipped to follow and assess month- 
tri-month economic management, for ex¬ 
ample, than Ned as at present constituted.) 
It has never in the past been hampered by 
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over-conventional Cautibri‘abobt 1 advocating 
fadfcai policies, and its efcpinAkimst Cteden- 
lire ii'ixpeoc^ble by any standard*. For 
the iribmept, the Chancellor and the Econ- 
oirhic Becrion must be heartened by this 
apparent fcteiritjr of view between them¬ 
selves arid this unofficial alter ego . 

BANK CREPIT t 

Advances Rates Rising? 

T he review of cash haridlihg arrange- 
meat* } forced r on r the ; baiife by tet 
Week’s train robbery has cbrtk iTtfptetuHi- 
lariy incbnveniem time,Wtferi MAd ^office 
ffianagciMrits, thinned oft W® BtfpUys, 
are believed tobe ^ 
decisions on tpe big issue of cbmfte&hg 
fbr depoAita; Thisis fttiU hot* j&ttain 
to cotoe 'AbOtrt : bifrtfi^BaiffsliBfcFWr 
shine tinte been girding tbethsclves by 
taking a more realistic ahd : njc^ prt^- 
consdout reyiew 6 f fhdt At 

least orie bank, ( the WestihipSffiTj Ms 
already been raising its overdraft'trices, to 6 
pet cent for some b orrowe r s ■■ 2 per cent 
above Bank rate. The Westminster body 
denies that this involves ahy general in¬ 
crease. But this bank has for Aomedme 
favoured—very sensibly—a move towards 
wider spreads in lending rates, to recognise 
the Undeniable differences ill creditworthi¬ 
ness of its blue chip bOrroWert and its 
marginal personal or Small business cus¬ 
tomer. The ihter-bank agreement ' on 
advances rates, itself a looser one than the 
rigid agreement on deposits, applies only to 
minimum rates. 

Predictably, the Westminster's move has 
attracted a barrage of : critidsm in die 
popular press about the unfair discrimina¬ 
tion against the small tnan. TheSe are 
criticisms that the banks must be prepared 
to meet if they brave themselves to make a 
real break out into effective competition 
ahd a full lending service. And as even a 
two-point increase in overdraft rales would 
still keep the true cost of this finance 
cheaper for the ordinary man than other 
sources to which he has access, the banks 
should have nothing to fear—provided they 
get it across, by careful publicity, that facili¬ 
ties are being made more expensive in 
order that they can be more available. The 
real burden on the small man arises not 
from a properly costed, and therefore 
differentially higher, overdraft rate, but 
from the fiction that that rate can be within 
4 per cent of ICl’s—a fiction that in the 
end keeps down the amount of bank credit 
he is offered, forcing him into really expen¬ 
sive borrowing elsewhere. 

MOTOR INSURANCE 

Battle of the Bonus 

T im non-tariff ihsurance offices are fall¬ 
ing in line with the tariff offices of the 
Accident Offices Association in announcing 
premirm increases on motor insurance and 
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accelerated no-claim bonus terms; Lloyd's 
cannot be far behind The General Acci¬ 
dent group, largest of the non-tariff offices, 
has announced premium increases of from 
15 to 30 per cent, combined with the 
sweetener 01 a sharp reduction from seven 
to three years in the qualifying period for 
the full no-claim bonus and an increase from 
40 to 45 per cent in the maximum bonus 
rate. The new rates are 20 per cent after 
the first year, 30 per cent after the second, 
and 45 per cent after the third. These 
changes compare with a roughly similar 
increase in premiums by the 114 tariff 
offices, but a maximum no-claim bonus of 
40 per cent after four years against a previ¬ 
ous 30 per cent after five years. Eagle Star, 
another non-tariff office, has increased its 
no-claim bonus to 50 per cent after five 
years. 

There is one new element in this 
scramble to offer better no-claim bonus 
terms. Provincial Insurance, another non- 
tariff office, is adjusting its bonus terms to 
the same basis as the tariff offices; but at 
the same dme, once a policyholder has 
reached the maximum bonus of 40 per cent 
after four years, a single claim will lose him 
only half, and not all, his no-claim bonus. 
This seems a sensible innovation and a step 
towards the more sophisticated no-claim 
bonus system of the Swedish insurance 
companies. 

The eagerness with which the companies 
are improving their bonus schemes can mean 
only one thing. That no matter how much 
the companies may complain that motor 
insurance has become unprofitable, they all 
still seem keen enough to increase their 
own share of the market by improving bonus 
terms. Part of the explanation is that over¬ 
heads on motor business are now so large 
that the companies are afraid of losing even 
a fraction of their motor premiums to a 
rival; one of the biggest companies esti¬ 
mates that a drop 01 a half in its motor 
business would probably leave overheads 
unchanged. In addition, the companies are 
obviously concerned to improve the quality 
of their business by attracting the more 
careful and less claim-happy drivers. The 
larger no-claim bonuses make sense all 
round: but in practice their effect can be 
unfairly nullified by the blanket “ knock-for- 
knock” agreements under which both par¬ 
ties to an accident can lose their bonuses 
without investigation. 

AIRLINES 

Merger Myth 

T is difficult to see why the chairman of 
British European Airways fears a merger 
between his airline and British Overseas 
Airways Corporation so much that he has 
begun to circularise members of Parliament 
with his arguments against it. This is the 
least likely cure to be chosen for BOAC’s 
ills. Those who have by now studied Mr 
Corbett's private report on the corpora¬ 
tion are more than ever convinced that 
Gresham's Law would operate in a merger 
with BEA and are passionately anxious to 
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keep the two apart lest BOAC’s infection 
proves contagious. BEA has made losses 
(tiny ones compared with BOAC’s) for two 
successive years, and had its financial 
position continued to deteriorate, the case 
against a merger might not have carried 
so much weight. But the corporation’s 
smart recovery has been very impressiye to 
those who have puzzled themselves trying 
to discover just how BOAC manages to 
lose, consistently and equably, the annual 
£14 million or so that it does. BOAC’s 
new managers, whoever they may be, are 
going to have their hands full trying to 
reorganise the corporation’s fleet, and its 
administration, without the added burden of 
taking over (or a take-over by) BEA. 

Merger Missed 

L ife is as hazardous among the small 
airlines. For the third successive year, 
the Air Transport Licensing Board has 
spelt out its misgivings about whether there 
can be such a thing in Britain as a viable 
independent airline. British United Air¬ 
ways, which has stopped (temporarily ?) 
from making public its accounts, is thought 
to be operating at a loss while it digests its 
purchase of Silver City and its car ferries, 
which were widely believed to be losing £2 
million a year. But BUA, with its 84 air¬ 
craft, has much of the shipping industry 
behind it and its only serious trouble is the 
refusal of foreign governments to allow it to 
fly most of the services for which the Board 
has licensed it. However, the Board has 
also given licences to 23 other private air¬ 
lines besides BUA. 

Less than half of them command as many 
as four aircraft; quite a number are in 
business with a single one. The Board says 
in its third annual report that ten of them, 
with combined capital and free reserves of 
only £752,000, have to its direct knowledge 
accumulated losses of £784,000 to the end 
of March. Competition from bigger, better 
equipped airlines is under-cutting them in 
the holiday business on which they normally 
live, while the fact that some kC still have 
made no attempt to introduce eveu an 
elementary system of costing ” will hardly 
encourage anyone to advance them money 
for more competitive equipment. But the 
Board, whose official function is to further 
the development of British aviation, must 
bear some responsibility for this. It reports 
that 14 airlines have gone out of business 
in the past two years, yet it licences four 
newcomers. How can it believe that a 
country the size of Britain can provide work 
for 24 airlines in addition to the corpora¬ 
tions, however good their costing ? Appli¬ 
cants must prove their financial resources, 
but the Board in its charity ought to stop 
them from pouring these down the drain. 
If there are men anxious to invest in 
aviation, then introduce them to existing 
airlines that need an injection of new cash 
and new routes. The Board now knows 
small airlines make mistakes ; it should not 
stand by, aimlessly wringing its hands, while 
a new generation of investors repeats them; 
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STEEL PRODUCTION 

Creeping Up 

S teel production in July, if the Iron and 
Steel Board’s adjustment for seasonal 
influences is to be believed, was at its 
highest level since 1961 and 6 per cent 
above that of July last year. Having seen 
output rise last autumn and then faU in the 
winter, the Board is cautious of the signifi¬ 
cance of this increase and says “ it is too 
early yet to say whether this represents a 
trend towards increased production.” 
It would be more accurate to say that the 
industry is at last beginning to recover from 
its recession, though the heavy end is still 
suffering. Consumption of steel in the 
second quarter showed an increase, if one 
of only 2.1 per cent, for the first time since 
the end of i960. But stocks were still being 
reduced in the second quarter; the fall is 
put at between 50,000 and 75,000 tons, 
compared with a fall of 84,000 tons in the 
first quarter of this year and one of 147,000 
tons m the last quarter of 1962. 

The industries that have been taking 
more steel cover a pretty wide range of pro¬ 
ducts. The biggest increases in demand 
came from the drop forgers, the wire manu¬ 
facturers, the electrical industry, makers of 
holloware, the building and industrial plafit 
industry and—perhaps most significant— 
stockholding merchants. But shipbuilding, 
railway rolling stock and coal mining still 
took less than a year ago, and the motor 
industry, surprisingly, about the same 
amount. But sheet and strip were the pro¬ 
ducts that.showed the biggest increase in 
deliveries, some 20 per cent higher than a 
year before. Exports, not the boom in the 
motor industry, are the explanation for this 


FEWER BREADWINNERS 

Though employment rose slightly 
between May and June this year, the 
total at mid-June (23,917,000) was 
181,000 lower than at the same time 
last year, according to the Ministry of 
Labour's estimates. In manufacturing 
industry alone there were 159,000 
fewer, but against the general trend 
there were rises of 46,000 in the 
financial, professional, and scientific 
services, and of 29,000 in public 
administration and public utilities. 
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increase. And the rising output of cars 
benefited foreign sheet mills more than the 
British, for the motor industry continues to 
import large quantities of sheet—mostly 
from Holland, where the price is the same 
as in England but quality high—as part of 
its policy of spreading the orders. In May, 
26,000 tons were imported out of the indus¬ 
try’s consumption of some 110,000 tons. 
Except for plate, the heavy end of the 
industry found that its deliveries fell yet 
again. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Finding the Money 

I r is all so very different from the begin¬ 
ning of the year. Then the awful 
winter put house buying but of most 
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people’s minds and demand for mortgages 
slackened just at the time that the in¬ 
vestment inflow for many building societies 
was reaching record levels. As a result the 
liquidity ratios of many societies was em¬ 
barrassingly high and branches for the first 
time in years were told to seek new mort¬ 
gage business .actively. But advances in the 
year to June 30th have shot up dramatically, 
particularly among the members of the 
Association whose assets accounts for about 
77 per cent of the assets of all societies in 
this country. But now the lending spree is 
over and the Association’s latest bulletin 
records that the movement’s main problem 
is once again to attract funds ratnfer thin 
lend them. It goes oh to suggest that 
societies will have to draw further on their 
liquid funds to meet the M enormous ” de¬ 
mand for mortgages. In the Juhe quarter 
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societies were lending at a rate of more tWyn 
£2 million a daV. Advances to^Hed £163 
million in , the three months, whilt at the 
eijd of live half-year societies wets 1 , com¬ 
mitted to ’advance a record £184 million. 
The peak leVd Of advances in fact teflects 
the steady risq in house prices. Between 
1960 and 1962 the average mortgage 
advance rose' from £t> 670' to £1,900 
although the number of mortgages given 
actually fell: The ratio of dnfi and invest¬ 
ments to total assets at ena-Jtine ’was still 
16.9 per edit compared Sritih per cent 
at the end of Marin,' 90 there femamt'Scepe 
for liquidity ratios to be run ’d6wti--rt»e 
statutory minimum is 7} per oetit though 
most big sbeieties aim fordouWfc that. 
While investment receipts fcnjain-sieaxfy 
the ntC Of withdrawals f • Savings has 
been stepped up, partly reflecting; the 


And What's My Weakness Now ? 


A mong the aspects of economic weakness often adduced as 
„ reasons for long-run decline in Britain’s share of world trade 
in manufactures, three have often been isolated as conceivably 
measurable. The first is that Britain's geographical pattern of 
trade has gone wrong—that we have not been exporting enough 
to countries where the markets have been growing fastest. The 
second is that our prices have moved out of line, tending to rise 
more over the years than those of our main exporting competitors. 
Hie third is that what has gone wrong is the commodity pattern 
of our exports—that we have put insufficient emphasis on producing 
for export the kinds of goods for which export demand has risen 
fastest. A variety of .statisticians, official and academic, have 
attempted to assess the importance of these three aspects. Most 
of them, like the Board of Trade and recently the National Econo¬ 
mic Development Council, have concluded that the geographical 
and commodity patterns, though they have had some effect, have 
not been very significant; and that uncompetitiveness in prices 
may have been the most important single influence. 

The semi-domestic argument that has been aired this week 
between one economist recently and other economists still on the 
staff of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
is one of detail about the importance of the commodity pattern of 
Britain’s exports. Suspecting that the “ wrongness ” of this com¬ 
modity pattern was more important than was generally assumed, 
and that it was tied up with British weakness in the faster-growing, 
presumably “ science-based ” industries, a team headed by Dr 
Tibor Barna some years ago began to try to break down statistics 
of exports of engineering goods, transport equipment, and chemi¬ 
cals into much more detailed individual categories—to see how 
Britain’s export emphasis on these compared with the rates of 
growth in world exports of such products. Dr Barna, who recently 
left the institute to join the University of Sussex, concluded from 
this statistical array that the commodity pattern is more imporant 
than was generally assumed ; that Britain has been seriously back¬ 
ward in its exports of these faster-growing industrial products, par¬ 
ticularly in comparison with the United States and Western 
Germany; and that this lag has seriously affected the country’s 
export performance. 

His colleagues at the institute, mulling the figures over further 
since he left, do not agree with him about the importance of this. 
They have calculated that Britain's percentage of the faster-growing 
imports in these groups was a little larger than the average for 
the main industrial exporters, though as a percentage it improved 


somewhat between i954r5J and 1960-61 ; but also dbpt the fyitlsh 
share in “fast-growing exports' 9 over thisperipd;fell a little more 
slowly than our share of slow-growing ones. Their conclusion is 
negative: 

There is no sufficient evidence of a'relative failure in* the one 
field rather than the other, nor is there evidence of any greathandi¬ 
cap from an initial bias in Britain’s pattern of trade towards slow- 
growing products. 

They agree, however, that in machinery and to a lesser extent in 
chemicals Britain’s performance in the faster-growing export 
categories was a good deal worse than in the transport equipment 
category, so that a maintained share of trade in motor vehicles and 
exceptional performance in aero-engines have offset and could mask 
significant weaknesses in key engineering exports such as office 
machinery and machine tools, < : > 

In analysis, this argument between statisticians arises mainly over 
the importance , that should also be attached td imports of these 
fast-growing exports by the main industrial exporters themselves. 
Professor Barna feels that large imports of these “ advanced ” kinds 
of goods by any major industrialised country, must confirm weak¬ 
ness in such industries, and hence he relies mainly upon figinjes 
of different countries net exports of these goods for his comparisons. 
His former colleagues think that import patterns, which may reflect 
a variety of factors other than technical backwardness, are some¬ 
what ambiguous in significance, and hence attach less Importance 
to the balance of each country’s trade in these goods concerning 
themselves mainly with export comparisons. 

From the outside, the basic breakdown of data, though it must 
have involved enormous labours, still looks a little blurred to 
support any sweeping conclusions; there are two enormous 
“ miscellaneous ” items, for example, in the array of fast-growing 
engineering exports, while “miscellaneous chemicals,” “organic 
chemicals ” and “ inorganic chemicals ” are big blanket groups too. 
Whether an even more detailed product breakdown would be 
worth while or not, this one does not clinch any arguments. It 
may be, moreover, that these questions about commodity patterns, 
and in particular of technological involvement in the right kinds of 
innovation for export, are hot wholly susceptible of statistical 
answer. For that matter the importance of export prices, since 
the prices that matter most may be those of the goods one fails to 
sell, certainly is not. Both of these national weaknesses, without 
doubt need worry and attention ; but figuring whTfch to worry about 
most may not matter too much. 
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huge mortgage demand and with it 
the need to find a 4 e P°$h fot a house. 
It is hardly suiptiaing therefore that the 
Association considers any further reduction 
in building society rates this year unlikely. 

The Association, does not speak of course 
for the Halifax, which remains outside, and 
its independence is particularly noticeable 
on the subject of interest rates. Its half 
yearly figures, also published this week* 
show its liquidity ratio unc h a ng ed and still 
abnormally high at 18.3 per cent at the end 
of the June quarter. Its net inflow of 
£32.9 million was a record figure for 
any half-year and it would have, been 
higher but for a sharp, jump in ihe rate 
or withdrawals in the second quarter. 
This may be holding back the Halifax from 
making a further reduction in its share in¬ 
terest rates, to which on past performance thf 
Halifax investors centred in the North seem 
less sensitive than those of other societies. 
The Halifax is at present not having to turn 
away any demand for mqrtgages^ 'vyfiich it 
is stimulating by aggressive advertising, and 
it points out that it is offering advances at 
a higher level than the completion figures 
woula indicate. At the end of July over 
£43 miflibn of tfdv^hccs were awaiting com¬ 
pletion. On balance a cut in the Halifax 
interest rates still seems unlikely—even 
though ip May efie society's president, Mr 
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I. A. D. Maclean, said that tho present trend 
of rising liquidity could npt be allowed to 
continue for too long. 


TRAIN CRASH 

Damn-Fool Proof t 

T he report on an aeddent that occurred 
pn the railways at Christmas must 
strike despair, into the heart of anyone 
involved in the current controversy about 
whether, in any highly automated system, 
the human operator should or, should not 
have power to override the machine, in an 
emergency. Just north of Crewe is a stretch 
of line that has, according to the Ministry 
of Transport's inspector. Colonel 
McMullen, 41 the most modern signalling 
and automatic warning system of train 
control . . . designed to prevent as far as 
possible .accident Occurring from huihan 
Cjrrprs. . s /’ Therein Boxing Pay* when 
the points were freezing, automatic signals 
moved the .delayed trains from section to 
Section along the track, holding each at a 
red signal Until the line ahead of it was 
dear. One such signal was at red when 
the Midday Scot reached it just before 
6 p.m. The telephone beside it, which the. 
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driver and .his fireman should have, used 
to ask the signalman the $ute of the line, 
was opt of order. Instead of finding another 
that worked (and there ymc: plenty) they 
took the train along, as they yftxt entitled 
to do, but at a fairly smart speed, which 
was strictly against the rules, and. cannoned 
into the back of a train stopped at a red 
signal that had just turned yellow—thus 
deceiving the Midday Scot. The Impact 
was great enough to smash couplings 
specially designed to stop coaches from 
telescoping and 51 people were killed or 
injured in the wreck. . t ^ 

If an experienced driver can do th»; in 
spite of tb? help provided, by .automatic 
signals, by telephoned along the line, by a 
speedometer on his engine a#d» finally, by 
a fireman to act as look-out, what more 
can the railways do ? Colonel McMullen 
suggests brighter rear lights on trains as 
a last line of defence while in the same 
breath he says that his own tests show 
that the stationary train ought to have 
been plainly visible in, time for the Midday 
Scot to stop even if it had been travelling 
at the 20 miles an hour that it seems to have 
been doing, and not the 5 mph that die 
driver thought he was doing. But does this 
accident make nonsense of the claim that 
human reactions are, in an enkrgency, faster 
than a machine's ? 


MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

E 

Pluribus 
Urtum 

T HE presently much lamented British affection for the brilliant 
amateur may have so far prevented management training 
from getting a foothold here as it has in the United States. If 
so, the British may have to find something else to love, for business, 
one of the most formidable citadels of amateurism, is not likely 
to hold but much longer against the assaults of a growing band 
of business school enthusiasts. Inevitably, these have produced 
different strategies. To reconcile these differences, the enthusiasts 
have combined to invite Lord Franks, now Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, but also a member of the National Economic 
Development Council, a former ambassador at Washington and, 
until recently, chairman of Lloyds Bank, to consider and report 
on the different proposals. It was announced last week that Lord 
Franks'halt accepted the invitation and has asked for the vi<nys 
of the interested jpatties. He hopes to have Ac report ready some¬ 
time in October. 

There already seems, to be wide support from universities and 
businessmen for what could be the most questionable proposition 
of all; that top training for i»p executives necessarily pays. Ned’s 
grain report said that “ graduates from these schools have a more 
professional attitude to management than many of oujr managers.” 
But the unity ends there. Ned wants to see “at least pne very 
high level new school ” to provide a . centre for management 



studies ; meanwhile the existing work proceeding in Technical 
Colleges, Colleges of Advanced Technology and Universities would 
help to “ meet the urgent problem of providing better . . . educa¬ 
tional facilities for management.” This work has. been fostered 
over the last few years by the Foundation for Management Educa¬ 
tion, set up to promote management studies with finance from 
industry and the support of the University Grants Committee. 
The Foundation's approach has been to find money for these 
studies from industry when educational establishments have 
expressed their interest. It recognises the need for a focus for these 
studies but tends to favour universities, particularly London or 
Manchester, where studies are already under way and whose 
resources provide impressive arguments by themselves. It is against 
too much concentration, pointing to the fruitful diversity in 
America. 

Another group, known obscurely as the “ Savoy Group ” from 
its habit of dining at that hotel, would rather sec resources concen¬ 
trated at a prestigious “British Harvard”—perhaps two, to 
encourage competition. But where ? Lord Franks will hive to 
consider the claims of many places ancf’will have to weigh their 
resources against geography. Here he must reckon with Ac 
strenuous advocacy of Lord Rootcs for Ac fledgling university 
of Warwick: a new start could be an advantage. And there is 
also rhe question of jtist how academic management training should 
be. At one extreme there are the existing courses, part of Academic 
programmes, and at the oAer the suggestion Aat a new establish¬ 
ment should be totally remove^ from Ac fusty influence of dons. 
Somewhere in between Acre are Ae buriniss schools, like Harvard, 
which afe linked to universities yet administered separately; 

Although Lord Franks sees his function as providing only, advice 
and guidance, the different groups are l&ely to pay, respectful 
attention to it. For one A*ng> by signing Ac invitation they have 
implicity bound Aemselyes to accept his recommendations. And 
Aey are likely to contain a measure of the Establishment’s view, 
as the UGC, which is expected to help finance the project, is 
expected tp. give evidence. 




First sigrv of a fertile desert 


A million acres of arid desert and fetid swampland . . . 
thriving farms . . . British coal\ The connection? 
International Harvester Company of Great Britain Ltd. 
This great company has sold nearly £3,000,000 worth 
of crawler tractors and other equipment to Egypt for 
its land reclamation schemii Within five years, more than 
a million acres will be won back and sold to small 
fhrmers. This is just one glimpse pf the future into 
which International Harvester is continually probing. 
British coal? J This shrewdly piloted company—with a 


record sales year behind it and exports up by almost a 
third—chooses British coal for its vital fuel. Its plans 
for the future are based on the knowledge that there are 
ample supplies of coal, right here within our own shores. 
And experience has long proved that coal gives the 
greatest heat for the lowest cost; that coal, burned the 
modem way, is smokeless. 

With vision, vigour and sound business reasoning, 
International Harvester of Great Britain plans its future 
on coal. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OF ORtAT BRITAIN fjfMI 

PLANS ITS FUTURE ON 

COAL 1$ M5T.,,ANP BRITISH 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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THE ECONOMIES 

Prife Inflation in France 

. & * r 


Paris 

T he French Government is now prepare 
ing, tfor next month, a counterattack 
on the rise in prices. Three main measures 
are envisaged. Meat will imported to 
alleviate the present short^h/ltlV^plies; 
the prices of educational ihafemb and of 
children’s clothing are to tie frozen; lastly , 
the government will negotiate witf* cert m 
industries in order to obtain i* redOQtkm in 
the prices of their manufactured goods, the 
reason for this hastily launched qrivfc ia that 
despite the assuranccs-**and hopes^-of the , 
government, the cost of livihg. continues to 
rise: an increase of 0.4 per cent in July has 
followed on a rise of ay per cent m june, 
of 0.5 per cent & Mayahd of 0:4 per cent 
in April. This is the eleventh consecutive 
month of such increases, which over a year 
have reached 5,7 per cent—a rate that 
France has not experienced since devalua¬ 
tion. Nor is this all; this week the price of 
bread went up by 4 her cent, and prices^ 
of cars have been raised by between 1.3 and 
3 per cent. A substantial increase, of some 
20 per cent, has already been announced for 
the coming months in postal rates and tele¬ 
phone charges, which will come on top of 
the seasonal rise in the prices of fruit 
and vegetables. 

This is a poor performance at a time 
when France is experiencing a glut of fruit 
such as has never been seen before—when 
prices of peaches and apricots paid to pro¬ 
ducers have collapsed completely; when 
a record crop or potatoes is expected 
(peasants, furious at the slump in prices, 
are throwing them on to the streets in the 
Nord department); and'when the surplus 
of wine is so great that it will probably be 
necessary to distill some 2 million hecto¬ 
litres in order to cope with the new vintage, 
which also promises to be enormous. If 
one cannot now take advantage of this 
agricultural super-abundance in order to 
reduce, or at least stabilise, its prices, how 
is France ever going to achieve stability ? 
The authorities are all the more concerned 
about this state of affairs since the other 
economic indications are good: record in¬ 
dustrial output (7.8 per cent higher than 
last year), a favourable balance of trade, an 
exceptional inflow of foreign exchange 
($182 million in July). 

At this stage, indeed, reasons for the 
price increases are pr^dofls^anidy psycho¬ 
logical: prices are ranted 'to mak< 

sure of not lagging bdjiildbi 
are expected in the Tutute. The recent 
survey of industrial opinion carried out by 
the National Institute of Statistics confirms 


this $tafe of mind. It is in order to combat 
this attitude that the government is bent 
on giving the maximum publicity to its 
stabilisation campaign—which has, so far, 
been received with considerable scepticism 
by the French public. 

Tensions Ease in Germany 

W hile price inflation is causing in¬ 
creasing concern in France,, in 
Germany even the Bundesbank is now 
fodsfiod that inflationary tensions have 
easedY and since at the same time 
econopric expansion has accelerated, the 
German ccottOttyseems better placed than 
for some years." The cost of Uving index 
fell fractionally for the third month run¬ 
ning in June, and was only two per cent 
higher than the year before—a halving of 
the former rate of increase. The recent 
reductions partly refledt the expected fall 
in food prices after the hard winter, but 
industrial prices too have been stable since 
the beginning of the year. The central 
bank lmks this with a further weakening 
in wage pressure: increases negotiated in 
the second quarter of the year averaged 
around 4i per cent compared with 8 per 
Cent in the year 1962. This in turn follows 
some easing in the labour market, with a 
small reduction in notified vacancies and a 
small rise in the number of unemployed. 

Yet the spring upsurge in production has 
been sharp, and the Bundesbank is confi¬ 
dent that it was attributable to more than 
the recovery from the winter. This 
naturally haa particularly sharp effects on 
building, but the revival in production has 
been much more widespread, even if some 
sectors such as the machine industry and 
a large sector of the iron and steel industry 
remain depressed. Thus the Bundesbank 
discerns a clear improvement in the 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 



Excluding construction, food, drink and tobacco 


“psychological business climate.” While 
private investment shows little sign of 
recovery, more businesses are now building 
up their stocks. The main expansionary 
forces are consumer demand and public 
spending, which is expected to build up in 
coming months. In addition, the earlier 
lag in exports now seems to have ended, 
and one of the key elements in German 
economic growth thus seems to have been 
reconstituted. This recovery is attributed 
by the Bundesbank primarily to the revival 
of output abroad, particularly in the United 
States and Britain. German imports have 
also increased, but mote slowly, so that 
Germany’s trade balance in the second 
quarter improved, and the deficit on current 
payments narrowed to the smallest figure 
since the long surplus disappeared at the 
beginning of 1962 (though without debiting 
the large grants and restitution payments, 
as the German authorities do, the surplus 
would still have been there, except in June 
itself). 

Germany, with its increase in industrial 
production of 6.2 per cent in the year to 
June 1963 compared with rises of 3.6 per 
cent in April and May and 1.7 per cent in 
the first quarter, is now again contributing 
its full share to expansion in the common 
market, as is shown in the EEC’s latest 
“Graphs and Notes.” This draws atten¬ 
tion to the absence of investment in equip¬ 
ment as an expansionary force, and 
expresses the usual Continental concern at 
dependence on private consumption and 
public expenditure—neither regarded as 
reliable pillars of expansion. 

Deficit Equals Surplus 

T he EEC bulletin also notes the further 
deterioration in the common market’s 
trade balance, due now no longer to Ger¬ 
many but rather to Italy and France. In 
both its graphs and its comments, however, 
the bulletin is here particularly misleading 
by taking the crude and meaningless 
balance between exports fob gn<J imports 
cif. On this basis it notes a deficit for the 
first quarter of “as much as $1,100 mil¬ 
lion”; but on a true basis, as recorded in 
our o\?n chart, even the trade balance itself 
remained in surplus while EEC gold and 
foreign exchange reserves rose in the first 
half-year by over $1 billion, nearly twice 
as much as in the whole of 1962. While 
the great EEC trade surplus has now been 
largely run down, an inflow of capital still 
keeps its total reserves rising. 

The confusion about whether countries 
are in surplus or deficit that is sown even 
by official bodies reinforces the case for a 
dearer lead in trade and payments account¬ 
ing to be given by an international body 
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—most obviously, the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. A good example of what can 

SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
COMPARED WITH BASIC BALANCES 


$ Million 

1st Figure: Basic Surplus ( + ) or Deficit ( —) 

2nd Figure: Net Short-term inflow ( + ) or outflow ( —) 


Germany.... 

I9S9 
+ 700 
- 200 

I960 
+ 1,200 
+ 1,100 

(961 
+ 400 
- 300 

1962 
- 300 
+ 700 

Britain. 

- 300 

- 100 

-1,400 
+ 1,600 

- 700 

- 900 

- 70 

+ 600 

United States 

-4.700 
+ 1,700 

-1,600 

-2.100 

1 f 

i§ 

-2,100 

-1,600 


be done is already given in the annual 
reports of the European Monetary Agree¬ 
ment, with its useful concept of the “ basic 
balance’—taking current Items and long¬ 
term capital, but not short term or special 
items. An interesting table shows that in 
the past four years movements of short 
term funds have, for Germany and Britain, 
mostly been in the opposite direction to 
the basic balance—i.e. they have served a 
useful equilibrating function. For the 
United States on the other hand the short 
term flows and basic balance have, since 
1959, been in the same and therefore the 
“ wrong ” direction—reflecting the pres¬ 
ence of speculative influences as well as an 
inadequate use of interest rates. 


Payments Patterns 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
FIGURES FROM KRUPP 

. j t 1 ,; ' i ■ ■ * ■ ■* ■ 

Home Sales Preferred ? 

Dusseldorf 

O f all the big giants of German industry 
only Krupp is not bound to lay open 
its cards every year before a meeting of 
shareholders, because the firm of Fried. 
Krupp, the parent company of the combine, 
still retains its old status of a family firm 
exclusively owned by Herr Alfried Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach, the head of the 
family. This legal status has so many advan¬ 
tages that it is not intended to change it in 
the foreseeable future—so Herr Seeger, 
Krupp’s financial manager, has informed 
the world in an interview. But nevertheless 
in that interview he gave a reasonably 
detailed account of Krupp’s financial posi¬ 
tion and financial planning. 

The firm is proud that its total invest¬ 
ments, since the currency reform, of roughly 
DM 2,750 million have been financed with¬ 
out any issues of shares—though it has 
raised money in bonds taken over, by 
mediation of the big banks, by insurance 
companies. As Herr Seeger pointed out, the 
special status of Krupp allowed almost all 
profits to be reinvested. In 1962 total in¬ 
vestments of the Krupp-group rose by 
DM 61 million to DM 351 million. No 
figures were given of investments in the 
current year. In the near future, however, 
a big investment programme will be tackled 
by Bochumcr Verein AG, Krupp’s biggest 
steel producing subsidiary, amounting to 
DM 460 million. To raise this sum, prob¬ 
ably in 1964 , the nominal capital of 

OIL 

Feelthy 

T he oil sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf 
represent almost as rich a potential of 
deposits to bankers as they do of oil to 
their rulers. Abu Dhabi has only recently 
joined their number and the oil revenues 
have hardly started to flow, but there are 
already signs that they will not be flowing 
towards Britain. The ruler of Abu Dhabi, 
Sheikh Shakhbut bin Sultan, has given the 
representatives of five British firms, includ¬ 
ing three banks, notice that he might with¬ 
draw business from them. On Tuesday 
this week he started making good his threat 
by ceasing to deposit his royalty payments 
with one of the banks. Nothing is very 
clear at this distance, and sometimes news 
from these areas has to wait months for 
confirmation, but it seems that the Sheikh 
has been offended by the things said about 
him in the press. Ironically, the least 
respectful of these appeared in the American 
magazines Time and Life . Perhaps he has 
yet to see these. His anger with Britain may 
have started with a Third Programme talk, 
later reported in The Listener , which 
(wrongly) attributed certain unflattering 
opinions to his British political agent. * 
Whatever the specific irritant, the Sheikh 
has demanded that his image be adjusted— 
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Bochumcr Verein wtfl be iiwwcd.by 
DM33million andaloaaofDM M'aafltet 
will be iwuecL But ibis waTbe,i^s«r;by 
st reconversion pf the DM 50 million loan 
of Hffttea^nd Bergwetke S&inbausen A&* 
the* other of Krupp’s two big steel sub¬ 
sidiaries,; so that no call 6n the capital 
market will be needed. Bochumer Verein 
is now regarded as the best horse in die 
Krtipp stable and was able to take first place 
before Rheinhauseh, especially in the field 
of quality steel. 

Though Krupp is mainly in the public 
eye through its export pf ckpital goods, 
with deliveries to India, Greece^ Indonesia 
and other developing countries* and With 
its help in building up the industries 
of those countries,, it is imeresrfngto 
note that the export quota of its prodiictibn 
is only 19 per cent, Moreover, as Hett 
Seeger indicated, it is not intended to in¬ 
crease this percentage: die inland, business 
is to remain the pillar of KfUppfa activity* 
Too much dependence on exports, he skid, 
means too many danger pomt$. That is 
somewhat strange language for an enter¬ 
prise which was already sdlihjg guns to half 
the world a century ago. But perhaps it is 
also some sort of cautious understatement. 


GOLD 

London Market under 
Attack 

C entral banks are not wont to criticise 
each other, and are usually notably 
reticent about passing judgment about each 


British 

which might perhaps be easier for a bank to 
arrange on the Persian Gulf than here. The 
consequences for the banks involved could 
be serious. Competition among banks 
in the Middle East for the Sheikh’s 
money is intense and the Japanese, Swiss 
and Americans are as keen as the British 
to look after it. (The periodic pressures on 
sterling in exchange markets invariably 
herald a descent of bankers from Zurich to 
the Persian Gulf, and the Americans have 
very active offices in Beirut.) More finally, 
contracts for development of harbours, 
hospitals and roads can be placed elsewhere. 
And are : a £$ million contract for building 
a harbour at Abu Dhabi is said to have 
been placed with the Germans, and 
another—unspecified, but even larger— 
placed in Lebanon. Inevitably, a large part 
of Sheikh Shakhbut’s revenues (£10 mil¬ 
lion a year by 1964) will be spent on such 
developments. A British engineering firm 
has already outlined a £25 million project, 
part of which has been started. There is 
no reason why these should go to the 
British as of right, but it would be 
mortifying if all the plums were plucked by 
someone else without a chance to get at 
them. ’ 
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others* financial markets. So a good deal 
of eyebrow lifting is likely to be caused by 
some sharp remarks about the London gold 
market in the annual report of the Bank of 
Italy, a futlet copy of which has now reached 
London. The Bank of Italy describes, with 
notably less reticence than its sister central 
banks, the various recent acts of inter¬ 
national monetary co-operation, including 
the fullest official description of the gold 
pool—Which, so far as it goes, broadly con¬ 
firms the much more detailed reporting of 
that arrangement in these columns over the 
autumn and winter months. But the Bank 
of Italy then adds; 

No doubt we should all congratulate our¬ 
selves on the scope and efficiency of 
monetary co-operation in this field, but if 
We go beyond tactical motives to strict 
principles it is father difficult to see what 
useful function the London gold market 
has in the Western monetary system. If 
anything, it seems to complicate the task 
of central banks. Surely, it is an astonish¬ 
ingly illogical situation if, on the one hand, 
the central banks and the Federal Reserve 
system in particular do the best they can 
to limit conversions of dollars into gold, 
and if, on the other hand, their direct or 
indirect operations on the London gold 
market give practically limitless satisfac¬ 
tion to all the so-called non-legitimate 
demand for gold—that is, demand for 
hoarding and speculation. 

Such frankness in itself is commendable ; 
but the argument here is dubious. It echoes 
the misgivings that some American officials 
in Washington have long had abouji the Lon¬ 
don market, which they expressed privately 
to Bank of England officials in the crucial 
discussions of autumn i960. Fortunately 
the Bank of England view then prevailed— 
that to dose down the London market 
would be merely to hit at the symptoms of 
speculation and to divert gold dealing from 
one efficient, and easily controlled, market 
back into a range of shadowy and inefficient 
ones. 

Certainly any attempt to restrict the 
London market now would have very dan¬ 
gerous psychological effects. It would be a 
sign that official attempts to hold the price 
in a free market system had failed and 
would be bound # to increase expectations 
that the official price itsdf would be raised. 
Accordingly, it Is all but certain that major 
producers such as South Africa would sell 
in the premium markets that would again 
develop outside London, on the Continent 
and in the East. It is true that the official 
policy of the past few years of meeting 
speculation by supplying gold through the 
London market has, over the years, had only 
a limited damping effect. But that reflects 
the fact that the central banks’ co-operative 
arrangements still do not present a fuHy 
convincing alternative to a passible rise in 
the price of gold as a remedy for existing 
monetary strains. Once the central bankers 
show sufficient determination and resolution 
about moving towards convincing liquidity 
schemes of this kind, they will have no more 
trouble about gold. 
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RISING INTEREST R ATES 

Canada Follows Kennedy 


Montreal 

M onday's increase in the Canadian 
bank rate from 3! per cent to 4 per 
cent was regarded here as a direct reaction 
to the United States interest equalisation 
tax, which was presented in the form of a 
draft bill to Congress at the end of the 
previous week. The rise was accepted very 
auietly by the bond market, which had 
already discounted moves by the Canadian 
authorities to raise interest rates in an 
attempt to offset the effect of the tax on 
the now of United States funds into 
Canada. Two ways are left for attracting 
American capital to Canada. One is to 
offer a better return on short-term bonds 
maturing in less than three years, which 
are not affected by the new tax. The 
other is to float new Canadian issues 
in New York under the special exemp¬ 
tion promised by the United States 
admimstrariqu and permitted by the terms 
of the bill. 

Ottawa, apparently, intends to exploit 
both openings. The bank rate at four 
per cent, against the Federal Reserve’s 
3! per cent, is an indication that the 
Bank of Canada means to keep Cana¬ 
dian interest rates far enough above US 
rates to go on attracting short-term funds. 
The government is also believed to be 
thinking of entering the New York mar¬ 
ket itself with substantial long-term offer¬ 
ings as soon as the present uncertainty 
over the interest equalisation tax has 
cleared. 

By these two methods the government, 
apparently, hopes to gain a sufficient inflow 
of American capital to make good the 
normal buying of outstanding Canadian 
securities which will be stopped if Congress 
approves ihe bill. By raising a large part 
of the government’s still massive cash 
requirements abroad, it is argued, and by 
attracting US funds into short-term 
securities, the authorities may reduce the 
demand for Canadian investment funds and 
thereby prevent a steep rise in interest rates 
even at the long end. 

Its policy Is being criticised on two 
grounds. Many financial critics believe that, 
if this Kennedy tax goes into effect in its 

K resent form, the outflow of Canadian 
mds may be greater than the government 
can make good by these means. Already 
influential investment counsellors are 
advising Canadians to switch to American 
stocks, and Canadian stock exchanges are 
feeling very blue. From a different point 
of view economists of the expansionist 
school fear that the scramble to attract US 
investment in limited tax exempt categories 
will require a level of interest rates that 
cannot be maintained without restricting the 
money supply. While strictly economic 
Indicators point to a surprisingly strong 


business outlook, these financial uncertain¬ 
ties overcloud the whole picture. 

Swiss Banks Force the Pace 

Geneva 

kluctantly, the Swiss National Bank 
has agreed to an increase in bank 
interest rates ; both the big commercial 
banks and the cantonal banks (public or 
semi-public institutions) are increasing their 
rates for fixed deposits from to 3$ per 
cent. Tliis will involve a corresponding 
rise in mortgage rates, from 3} to 4 per cent, 
though the banks have agreed to postpone 
the increase on existing mortgages for one 
year. The Swiss authorities have always 
been concerned to keep down the cost of 
mortgages, seen as a key cost element for 
the whole Swiss economy and especially 
housing and agricultural products. Another 
reason why the Swiss authorities consider 
higher interest rates inappropriate in their 
country as a counter inflationary measure i9 
their effect in attracting more hot money 
from abroad. 

This money has long given the Swiss 
banks the appearance of extreme liquidity; 
but at the same time, while the banks have 
been flush with sight deposits, there has 
been no concomitant growth in medium and 
long term deposits. This has worried the 
banks, which see dangers in financing long 
term advances with sight deposits. Accord¬ 
ingly, they proposed to attract fixed deposits 
by more competitive rates. At first the 
central bank opposed this step. But the 
Union Bank of Switzerland then took the 
unprecedented step of floating a loan of 100 
million Swiss francs at 3J per cent. The 
loan was oversubscribed and caused some 
pressure on the bond market in Zurich, in¬ 
cluding the foreign bond market. The'two 
pther big banks, which had probably in* 
tended to float similar loans of their own, 
Changed t^dr minds when they saw the 
amount of the Union Bank’s loan, and the 
evident reluctance of the market to absorb 
another. This left no other alternative for 
the central bank but to accept an increase 
In the interest rate for fixed deposits, which 
has now gone,through. Meanwhile, partly 
because of speculative fears about the dollar, 
foreign funds are again flowing into Switzer* 
land. 

CANADIAN ATOMS 

Macaulay*s Mammoth 

A large section of the Canadian nuclear 
industry appears to have been left 
breathless and bewildered by the speed 
with which Ontario^ ©mister for Eco¬ 
nomics and Development. Ro^ett M&cSuTay, 
has bulldozed, through his plan for a 1,800 
nieg&tfratt’ nuclear power station * some- 
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Hand* up whb knowtwhfch airline offSr* 
most flights to New York 



ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AMD CUNAftD 
WITH AIR-INDIA. QANTA9 AND T.C.A. 
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What boy is not fascinated fayahips ?; W^etjier, 
across poods or oceans, they-sail inte thc unknoWri 
of hisiuiure and spell adventure and the mystery 
of the yet-to-be. 

We at Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engineering CO* 
try to retain something of this youthful visionary- 
duality in our work. Much of our planning involves 
projecting ourselves into the future. For example, 
our new ten-year plan aims at transforming the 
company into ah all-around heavy-industrial 
manufacturer, with 62 % of its production devoted 
to heavy industrial equipment. Based on our own 
research and technical tie-ups with leading over¬ 
seas firms, the latest technological advances will 
continue to find concrete expression in Mitsui’s 
ships and engines, land development machinery, 
industrial facilities, chemical plants, and all types 
of heavy Equipment 
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where in Ontario.” . This would be the 
largest auckst? powet MMioo is the world, 
a thud bigger giant. 

The first axmbnscement mat Ontario was 
even thinking of the scheme was made only 
in April }' - this week Mr Macaulay 
agreement in principle had 
bom reached to go ahead with the 
first el the station’s four 45° megawatt re* 
actors, detailed designing beginning in me 
autumn. In this case, th%reactor might be 
commissioned is 1969, with tbc other units 
following at yearly Intervals. 

. The compete power station cannot cost 
less than million!, and even this 
assumes very considerable economies of 
seal* and a 40 per opt saving in capital 
cpatS; dnn^sarerl. 1rith (aoo 

power station 

iSbw wm. <^atruct^ also la Ontario. 
Design estimateseuggest that dw cp St of 
tfwfer Irom the station, wffi be 
tower dun that teA): I xoal-fired station," 
even thou# tbo capfed cost of die nuclear 
plambinfe* dun twice as Wife, an csti- 
nut# m P# Wlowatr installed against 
^33- -Mmnm. feeders accustomed^ to die 
element of sheer <apn# in mo# domestic 
nuclear costestimate* may need .to remind 
themselves that Canadum estimates fo r the 
coat of biaikling two earlier, smaller plants, 
die 20 megawatt prototype already com- 
missioned and the 200 megawatt one under 
construction, have been fairly close to the 
mark 

Ontario’s interest in nuclear power is not 
purely economic. The state is a heavy 
importer of American coal. Even at current 
prices of about |a. rid. per million BTU, 
Ontario could find itself by 1980 spending 
between Can $200 and $300 million on coal 
imports. It is also—potentially—a huge 
producer of cheap uranium that no one 
wants to buy so that mining cities that 
boomed in the 1950s are rotting ghost towns 
today. The whole Canadian atomic energy 
programme has been directed towards find¬ 
ing a system that will use this uranium in 
its simplest possible form. This produced 
the heavy water, Candu reactor system, has 
suddenly jumped into prominence as one of 
die world's major nuclear designs. The 
new Ontario station, costed on the highly 
unflattering formula used by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board would, say the 
Canadians, produce electricity in Britain for 
0.375 a unit, which no one is daring to claim 
yet for the present or projected British 
types. Deduct something for optimism and 
something for salesmanship and the figures 
still look promising enough to explain why 
Candu is one of four candidates now being 
examined for the next stage in Britain’s 
nuclear programme. 

GERMAN BANKING ROW 

Queering their Pitch 

Frankfurt 

T he quarrelsome rivals, of the West 
German banking sjjstem — the banks 
proper and the savings "banks—are once 
again on the warpath. As a countermove 
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to the reiterated demands by the savings 
banksfor a rise in the interest rate on long- 
term Savings deposits, which are as 
vociferously opposed by the banks. Dr 
Gfinther, who beads the federation of 
private banks (Bundesverband des privaten 
Bankgewerbes), has attempted in a recent 
study to prove that if the German sayings 
banks had their profits taxed on the same 
bads as the regional banks they would be 
required to pay another DM 250 million 
in taxes each year. The savings banks have 
not taken this stuck on their tax privileges 
lying down, and have dismissed the study 
as inspired guesswork. It is, in any case, 
highly improbable that any significant 
change will occur in the foreseeable future 
in the privileged tax position of the savings 
banks, to fact, this move by the banks was 
probably intended only to demonstrate 
.that,in their ability to pay increased interest 
on deposits, the savings banks have con- 
skicrabjy more room for manoeuvre than 
the private banks. 

Meanwhile, in another sphere of their 
deposit business both the banks and the 
savings ^ banks are threatened by a new 
competitor. The building societies (Bau- 
sparkassen), which are nothing to do with 
the ordinary layings banks and which up 
till now had obtained their resources exclu¬ 
sively in deposits of small savers, are 
demanding the right to obtain finance by 
means of issuing loans on the capital market. 
They ask that this should be done in the 
building societies legislation now being 
prepared. 

TRANSATLANTIC jJNERS 

A New German 
Contender? 

Hamburg 

W hile the Cunard Line is making up 
its mind whether to replace the 
Queen Mary, unofficial talks are said to be 
going on in French shipping circles about 
whether the success of the France might 
justify ordering another passenger vessel of 
the same type, as two ships would facilitate 
Transatlantic scheduling. The Compagnie 
Cenerale Transatlantique has not yet 
expressed any official reactions to these 
rumours. In German shipping circles, too, 
the prospects that a German company may 
order a new passenger vessel for the Norm 
Atlantic “ blue riband " route are beginning, 
to be discussed. 

At present three German ships are 
employed in the North Atlantic: the 
Bremen and the Berlin (Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, Bremen), and the Hanseatic (Ham- 
burg-Atlantik Linie, Hamburg). The Baffin 
and the Hanseatic , at least, will need to be 
replaced in the next few years, although 
their operating results up to now have been 
healthy enough. In February of this 
year the Hamburg-Slidamerikanische line 
announced that it had asked the 
Howaldtswerke shipyard to design a*plan 
for a modern, comfortable but not luxurious 
passenger vessel of somewhat above 30,000 
tons gross for the Atlantic. The vessel was 
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specified to have a speed of 25^ knots, 
carrying 1400 passengers (250 1st class, 
1,150 tourists) with a radius of action of 
10,000 uules, and * crew of 500 inert. 

Since then this company has been nego¬ 
tiating with the Hamburg Land govern¬ 
ment and the Federal Government at Bonn 
in order to obtain a guarantee, which would 
be indispensable in seeking ship mortgages 
of such importance, as the building price 
was estimated at that time to amount to 
about DM 120-150 million. In view of the 
background of this company (the Oetker 
group) the risks of such a government 
guarantee would probably be very small; 
but the negotiations have been delayed as 
the plans of the shipyard have been altered 
several times, It now appears that the 
definite draft ofthc new molding will be 
submitted to the prospective owners by 
early next month, Subject to a satisfactory 
solution of its financing problems, the Ham- 
burg-Siid might be-in a jfJbsition to order a 
new passenger vessel within the next few 


months. 

The Hamburg-Atlantik Linie, Hamburg, 
too, would like to order a new passenger 
vessel to replace the Hanseatic. This com¬ 
pany is trying to interest potential financial 
backers in their plan. However, the 
traditional passenger company Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie says it is not planning to 
order any new passenger vessel at pre¬ 
sent This group, Hapag, runs its cargo 
vessels in combination with the Nord¬ 
deutscher Lloyd, and a new Hapag pas¬ 
senger ship might have allowed a close 
collaboration with Nordlloyd^ Hapag in this 
section too. Some spoliation has begun 
about the possibility of co-operation between 
the Nordlloyd and the Hamburg-Sud in 
passenger traffic. First, it is conjectured, a 
combined service might be run with the new 
Hamburg-Slid ship and the Bremen and 
Berlin , later, perhaps a new vessel of 
the Nordlloyd might come in. But officially 
nothing has been said about such a com¬ 
bined service, and the Nordlloyd may well 
prefer to wait for the definite decision of 
the Hamburg-Slid on the ordering of their 
new-building. If the Hamburg-Slid 
is able to arrange financial backing for build¬ 
ing the new vessel, the company will return 
to a traditional field of activity, this time 
not in the South American service but 
on the North Atlantic. The name being 
talked about for the new ship is Cap Arcona 
--*he name of a very successful vessel of 
/the Hamburg-Slid in:earlier years. 

FIBRES 

Synthetics Forge Ahead 

review* published last week shows 

how eWorld production of fibres is 
iticfefisiugj; and points to keener com¬ 
petition between natural and man-made 
fibres in the, future.- Production of 
the main fibres in the 1961-62 season 
showed, at 45,900 million pounds, an in¬ 
crease of 6 per cent over tnc year before, 
natural and man-made fibres both 

* Industrial Fibres. The Commonwealth 
Economic Committee. 10s. 



Float is a Pilkington achievement. This revototioharyadvance 
in glassmaking is a productofPiikington researchand 
development For the first «lme all the best qualities of 
ptate glass and sheet glass have been combined, in a single 
product. Only Pitkingtpns make Float M ft is readily 
available from 8k»s* am all 
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pftyotfido business 
in South or 
Southeast Asia 
talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan 


Specifically, the man to talk to is Vice 
President Alfred R. Wentworth. 

A specialist in the bank’s International 
Department since 1946 , his training abroad 
and his intensive experience in dollar and" 
sterling area finance qualify him well to 
help you in the markets of South and 
Southeast Asia. 
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increasing ar the same rate. However, the 
increase in natural fibre production, to* 
38,100 million pounds, was almost cntjrjrtf* 
due to a rise of a third in jute production, 
to 7,700 million pounds. India and Pakis¬ 
tan were mainly responsible for this, with 
larger plantings fdloWmg the shortage in 
1960-61. Consumption of jute increased 
by about a sixth, xo that stocks at the end 
of the season showed a substantial rise. ; As 
a result, jute production in 1962-^3 *$, 
expected to {all. However, rte production 
of natural ijibres in general will continue 
to rise: cotton—which comprises a haif of 
all fibre production—quite rqkrkedly. tybol 
production Will' probably fall .only 

New Zealand showing a'significkht rise 1 . ■' 

> Although the"growth of rtdtf-fn&de fibres, 
accounting for 17 'per cent of total fibre 
production,!) has kept pace With that of 
natural fibres so that xhe proportions of the 
two have not jnuch changed in the last five 
years, the performances of. cellulosics and 
non-cellulosics have been very different. In 
the five years from the 1957-58 season, 
production of synthetic fibres has more 
than doubled while that of cellulosics has 
only increased by 9 per cent. Tne grdwth 
in man-made fibres is, therefore, mainly due 
to the newer synthetics which make up only 
a quarter of the total. 

A detailed breakdown of the consump¬ 
tion of wool, cotton, and man-made fibres 
in the United States sfyows how competi¬ 
tion between fibres can be expected to 
develop. Man-made fibres now account for 



nearly a third of fibres constused in 
America pnA synthetics qjfke“up' '#■ 

consumption of cotton 
increased .s ' ' 
household 1 
his declined, 
increased w nearly a half/ GOmpttitteft 
is particularly (intense in the. dOthmg ’ to-'f 
duatry which takes 56 pereeht of the fibres. 
Wool, of wbkb 70 pee Cent goes into 
clothing, is particularly yujnewble and,its., 
share has dropped slightly over -the. last 
five year? although it rQSfc Vper cent in . 
tj»6t. ' 

FINLAND’S TROUBLES , . •', 

; The Governors Tonic 

C n^AND^ malaise is incipient inflation 
JT without economic growth ; the tpnic 
produced at the Request of the government 
by Dr Klaus waris, Governor of the 
Bank of Finland, is a better brew that 
may well prevent inflation but may 
prevent growth as well. The pmss <* 
almost All political shades has criticized it 
very strongly and. the Government has still 
to accept the proposals. Dr Waris states that 
it is impossible to prevent a rise both of costs 
and : prices, but. that inflation must be 
curbed, by keeping a tight rein on wage 
rates. He proposes to prolong the present 
collective agreements until the end of 1964. 


ial> fell* , _L 

be Adjusted at thebegUhg of 
cost of uving index rises above die 
l^tt ^peered* by November this 
.year K the eost of liV15 

tMrytfWi iadhw^-«wWr* wom"r&i&t 
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Th# price Jhe@-mhst>bt ^te'«, 
hdwfcvtr, «S to me 1 the'brat oTBv _ Iiofec 
hylUdre^MB 1' ptrixfcb* FMmCiit^’llto 
toreceive; cerja& diwct shbildlis, ial.pgp- 
dttitar ol» butters o> -.,it «•: t*jj, . 
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increases 6# pfwJhoiwm^. - 

posala involve a con8lderttWe i Uatmi TSf 
taxation. Income tax, property tax and 
company tax should be temporally rum 
, by 15 per cenL both in,0«ierfo reduqethe 
government's need of borrawiage to- • rea¬ 
sonable level and to curtail consumer spend¬ 
ing.' DrWaria proposes,.howeyer.tliirthe 
intended introduction <af.,a juj^overta*. to 
replace the present PUFct^ase: t^alunpU % 
postponed until tooe m view of tn$, price 
increases this Would ehtkil. 
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Gilts to the Fore 

Gilt-edged were the only uniformly bright section of the London stock markets 
this week. Buyers have been fairly active and in a gently rising market the finely 
priced £6 million Sunderland 5 4 % loan was oversubscribed twice. It started life 
at premium as a result , but the success of this and other corporation issues probably 
means that the authorities will be eager to shorten the queue of local authority 
borrowers and by Thursday’s close the Sunderland issue stood at i discount . Else - 
where War Loan rose further to 64}. The brighter economic commentaries failed 
to give much help to equities , which are now discounting pretty adequately the 
expected expansion in the economy in the second half of the year. Buyers generally 
felt the best policy was to hold off until-the Stratford-on-Az>on by-election result was 
known; the threat of a building strike was also a restraining factor. But with steels 
last Friday completing their best week for many months The Economist-Extel indicator 
over the week to Thursday’s close was still fractionally higher at 379.6. 

AUSTRALIAN SHARE MARKET 

Budget Hopes Not Realised 


T hroughout 1963 Australian equity 
prices have moved up steadily and the 
Sydney ordinary share price index, which 
stood at around ^00 at the cum of the year, 
broke through its all time peak of Sep¬ 
tember i960 this week immediately ahead 
of the budget, to almost 350. The rise in 
shax;e prices reflects th$ recovery in the 
Australian economy, and investors* con¬ 
fidence is apparently shared tJ by the 
Australian government—so much so that 


(as reported on page 585) the, budget, 
introduced on Tuesday, did not ^ntolude the 
expected cuts in company and income tax. 
Instead the government is again aiming to 
stimulate the economy, throqgh its own 
expenditure rather than in giving much 
away in tax concessions. On the stock 
exchange, prices of most leading stocks 
slipped back and the Sydney index fell oh 
Wednesday to 347.8. The market has not 
had the decisive thrust that it was looking 


for and investors who have been waiting 
on the sidelines until after the budget, may 
remain reluctant to come back into the 
market now. Their reluctance is becked 
up by some of the backwash of the restric¬ 
tive measures imposed, by, the government 
to curb the boom in 1960, rejected in 
several spectacular failures headed by the 
Reid Murray group of stores and real estate 
companies. 

But generally, the market should retain 
its newly found confidence for them should 
be a further spate of encouraging company 
news in the months ahead. THtic. fall in 
interest rates is shown by the- Gomition- 
wealth Government’s recent cash loan with 
a lope, term , rfcte of 4.55% compared 
with the long term rate of 5% in the pre¬ 
vious, February, issue. (Nevertheless jthfs 
issue, the first of four planned in this series, 
brought in /A75 million against the target 
of £A^5 million.) Equities have grownmore 
attracuve as the prospect of capiori gain on 
fixed interest stoats has receded,, and com¬ 
panies that rdied on loan fundi to tide diem 
through lean times may welt begin to fed 
that share prices are high enough now to 
merit gome funding of loang lnto fresh 
equity. Put the heavy ovemrtwcriptfam of 
the government loan stall suggests that there 
is a good, demand for fixed interest.bear¬ 
ing stocks, notwithstanding the steady 
recovery in equity prices. 
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MACHINE TOOL S HARES 


business ? vjNVE$tMBNT 
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Dawdling ^pe^fe'Maudling^ 


it ,« 


S«&m*8*4*isrod to put 1,900 fioen on sheri- 
ritacAVorkiug tbatstowed down lassweekji -advance qo the 
stockynatket. .Tb« machine tool industry is one of the main weak¬ 
nesses on the home-industrial front, asrlt borne out by the. present 
series of gloomy pronouncements from’' the machine tool ma ker s . 
Thelatestcame from theMachine Tods Trade Association, which 
do Thursday added to tbe gtam with the pronouncement that - 
the industry “ is inerttamy^mt^ytag towards shah-time working” 
ks * result of thd' continued tia$ne;.ift hhme orders. The major 
complaint is ttyit Mr. Maudting’tmwsufea to stimulate capital in- 
vesanent were delayed un$,'.|a tbeword* pt Mr Robin Brooks, die 
chairman of Wi E/B|kes» tsurplus capacity left an excessive pro-, 
portion of.sladb?’? Sykct'ipce-tax profits fell from £219,000 to 
£173,000 in the year to end-April, partly as a resuh of a bigger' 
WsSbyks Kendall SndGeiit subsidkry. For the moment Mr Brook 
betoMnstfie reluctance of ttudor indbstrialists tdittv'est imd whSe 
tbe^e m^^'.'ifitereat','tli^' V do firm' 

of ptymbii^Be^^^ri wwr? efrea tdtneley?! of .'two' 

or tbwjtKjt'tpX'.. ;• ... ;■ 
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The irfterifh WaceindtK from Atffad Herbert, Britain's biggest* 
machine tool ferodp, 'ftiHowtd doSriy oh its short-time Working 
decision, and; in die Ic&chmstances was at least mildly encouraging. 
The' ta#-frte ihteri^ $fivl<&n$ is' kept at 3% and With eight months* 
results available die directors forecast that the dividend will hot 
be less than the tax-free 10% paid for 1961-62, when there was 
also a capital distribution of 1%. Anything else would have been, 
however, a major sensation, since the previous year’s payment was 
covered if rimes and~the 4 ast balance sheet showed some £7 million 
out of £20 milliooof net assets in cash or near cash. But the 
prospect i* very much the same as when the chairman, Colonel 
G W. Chirk, 1 reported in April—outstanding quotations and in¬ 
quiries ere at k high level but not enough of these are being 
turned into firm orders rokcepthe group working at full stretch. 
The hoped-fbr. improvement ha home demand for new machines 
and' e^wptpmi has sbfar failed, to materialise and here the Herbert 
directors tjijiih it^e "probable' *.ii the present political and 
economic uncertainty. Unlike other machine tool makers, Herberf' 
is mull; getting substantial orders, bait shareholders are warned 
that competition reman • exceptionally. keen, which probably 


. means that sdiile such osiers ’are welcome in dtat they maln^un 
. fiwflow qC.{production, they .hardly make an.adequate contribution 
>« to group profits. 

The report, from Wtekmaa, one of John Brown’s two main sub¬ 
sidiaries, was alio not entirely discouraging. While orders for 
multi spindle automatics were down by a third last-year, they are 
still estimated to be sufficient given a. reasonable flow of Incoming 
ordfcrs to; ensure active production throughout the current yefr. 
’ Wkkman’s fall ip pre-tiu. profits from £2 thfllkm to £1.8 million 
stemmed from die reduced deittmd fpr tungsten carbide products 
from its main custom^, the engineering iodpstty, Ait recently 
there has been some slight improvement m urders -on tbia side. 
Them is noting in the report' to suggest .that. Wickman •»; the 
> cause of John Brown’s forecast’ of lower profits in the next two 
years. Its own full report,’due out today (which will berdviewed 
in tbese'/coliimn* next Week), should supply the ansWer which, 
despite the recent burst ofstfipbullding orders, already sfribs 

• petty ‘ /! ’. ’ 

’• Toe gloomiest newt! of all com^s frOm, Staveley Industries, 
where the machine tool iatcrests headed by* George Richards have 
made a. rapidly decreasing contribution to group profits. In March 
the chairman. Mar J- P* Hunt, arid that George, ftichacds ought 
to be mit of, the wood in.the next few-months,”■■ Now the direc¬ 
tors say, having announced in May that profits for the six months 
. to tnil-Mamh were about the same as in the corresponding period 
of' 1961-62,.that in fact profits for the year to end-Septembcr are 
expected to aihoUht to about £1 million, against the corresponding 
annual race of £1] milubn. This is attributed entirely to diffi¬ 
culties at Richards, where an investigation into it's affairs has 
shown that orders have been taken at unremunerative prices ; pro¬ 
vision has been made for the losses. The machine tool division 
this year seems to have made; ( loss of over, £400,odo, while 
as recently as 1959 it was contributing over £1.4 million to group 
profits. Now, however, new management has been brought in 
at Richards and. "the dkqctots friy. 1 the difficulties are being 

overcome; but Its transformation into a viable concern may well 
take time. Meanwhile the final dividend must remain ih doubt 
until January, when the accounts are available and next year’s 
prospects can be more fully assessed. On an annual basis the 
previous total payment of ij.2% was covered just under twice. 
Now shareholders must expect at the best that the payment’will 
be rounded downwards (rather than upwards) with a final of 8%. 
The present forecast profits after a normal tax charge would 
only just cover this payment, but tax is likely to be subnormal. 


tlNBUfeVER 


Giving Full Value 


U HtlBVSR shares were a strong market 
ahead Of this week’s interim state¬ 
ments hilt they still moved, farther ahead 
on the results. .Backed by sharply higher 
profits ;the attractive package for investors 
contains a higher; interim dividend, a- cat 
for time scripitsue and the forecast of-ta 
increased total paytWflt for the ytatk > But 
the most significant feature of the result* is. 
Its the table shows,-the stMSM rise in profit 
cnatgini, which srt J 7.8% b«»e fax are 4t 
tiiefr best level for tilfrt years. ; The rise fal 
profits-'W*s ifcubh ifcore mfiiked'iii the base 
af^dutbd wWclt wrotinuerr^ertcbveryfh 

’ / '■.? 1 • 1 • - 


profits started in the second half of 1962. 
Limited’s rise in profits to £29roillion from 
£25.7 million in. the first kalf of 1962 re¬ 
flects in part the, “ modest recovery ” in the 
profits' of .the United Afrits Group, even 
though UAG safcs wfre t3% lower over the 
period. The explktifedon is that Unilever 
us been switdtitfr the pattern of its African 


E de from mriKhanting and produce based 
Slender maiguri dn a huge turhovef of 
low'priced nobds ro mltftufactufe and mott 
fpronlisril a^vitid^ ! \ ! ;• 

The rise in 'NV’S profits wSs alroow gs 
good, from £ 16.4 Mlimjf to £29,4 ifitHjOn, 


and clearly the group generally has had an 
excellent half-year’s trading, with the cold 
weather boosting sales of frozen foods and 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 
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Wtfly, it«ive»a wamingtbac profits frtr (he 
seemd, half year will notsbowthe, state 
improvement over 196a asiin'thefmtAalf 
pf the year; but it wwjyibeiswptWng if 
profits fell below the level foe the first six 
months, and on that: basis pretax profits 
for the full year would show « rise from 
£107 million to £1,16 million. 

Otherwise! it is. hardly likely that the 
directors would have committed themselves 
to further sizeable increases in dividends. 
The interim dividend of Limited is being 
raised from 9.50 to 10.69% and that of 
NV from 8% to 9% and the forecast total 
for Limited after the scrip issue is not less 
than 31,39%. against the equivalent of 
19.60% and .for NV< not less .than 18% 
against 16.50%. Thisputs Limited shares, 
which gained 2s. 7id. to 47s. on, a 3 i% 
dividend yield and NVywhich gained i to 
£iii on a 2.6% yield. 

SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES 

Beer for the Bantu 

A t 56s. 6d., yielding ju$t over 5$%, the 
£1 shares of Sputh African Breweries 
stand at three tiifcca jhejr low point of just 
over two years agb following the imposition 
of capital controls by Dr Verwoerd’s gov¬ 
ernment. The confident tone of the chair¬ 
man’s statement with the latest report 
suggests that the shares could still be an 
attractive growth prospect for those pre¬ 
pared to accept the political risk. In the 
year to end-March South Africa’s strongest 
brewery group increased its trading surplus 
from £3.7 million to £4.6 million and its 
net profits from £1*9 million to £2,6 mil¬ 
lion. The dividend if 15% against the 
previous year’s u&% and from the excep¬ 
tional tax relief of £662,000 (resulting from 
the changeover to a PAYE tax system) an 
additional special bonus of 5% has been 
paid. 

Beer sales last year rose by 16% in 
volume and there was also a “gratifying 
improvement ” in the group’s wine and 
spirit trading. This trend, teportB ,Mr 
M. W. J. Bull, has continued in the current 
year. An important factor in the past year’s 
results was the government’s decision to 
tegaUse the consumption of alcohol by the 
Bantu, which became effective in August 
of last year, but it seems for the moment 
that the African in the main is stick ing to 
his own traditional brews of beer, when 
his earnings or inclination allow a mixing 
of drinks his drinking pattern tends to 
fofyow those of the whites. Bur the major 
factor in these excellent results was die 
quickening of economic activity, soon re* 
nedted in increased spending poWer. 

Yet th^ major part Of drinking in South 
Africa is in “ hard ” liquor (on a drink for 
drink basis this accounts Tor about 66% 
of all drinks consumed), while the South 
African Breweries group is concerned pri¬ 
marily with beer, which accounts for only! 
14%, and so b w am* the remaining 20 %* 
Now the government seems to be trying to 
chdnge Thl pattern with new liquor laws* 
uuLiLi& difficult ta see-how^sneh a change 
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>cin bebtottgtattptir eftwptby^rte jfcfce 
mamme. v ; ITikvinoat < oteli3» : wwis iclm* 
the. redttdSg^ 

excise duty :oh beer* which seaate uidab 
severe in relation to the duties 5 on much 
more potent liquids. Such a move would 
be important for the group’s already' en¬ 
couraging trading prospects. The removal 
of many archaic restrictions on the opera- 
rion of hotels should also benefit the group’fe 
250 licensed hotels. 

In Rhodesia the group’s interests have 
been reorganised with the hive-off of its 
brewing activities in Northern Rhodesia 
into Northern Breweries^ «n which Rho¬ 
desian Anglo American has a 30% stake. 
Prospects generally there ait less rosy than 
in South Africa, but the current year’s 
results should be abovo those for 1962-63. 
Backed—any brewery should be—by 
strmg liquid assets the shares srtill have 
their attractions, but an investor must ask 
himself if the current yield (which excludes 
the special bonus payment) is now high 
enough for a stake in a country of uneasy 
peace. 

FMC 

A Lean Year 

T he full report and accounts of FMC 
(which joins the former Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation, owned by the 
National Farmers’ Union, with the privately 
owned Marsh and Baxter bacon-curing 
group) turns out to be even more dis¬ 
appointing than the preliminary figures 
suggested Against July, 1962*8 prospectus 
forecast of a 12-month, pre-tax, profit of 
£1.6 million and dividend cover of 
2.6 times, the accounts show that the pre¬ 
tax profit of £1.48 million includes a 
57-wcek period for FMC (Meat) as well 
as £78,000 of non-recurring profits. 
Adjusting for these and allowing a normal 
tax charge, cover on an annual basis for the 
forecast 18% dividend looks to be about 
r.8 times. 1 

The review of chairman Mr F. J. Stratton 
expands on the reasons for the Setback 
given with the preliminary results. The 
Marsh and Baxter side of the business 
suffered heavy stock losses because of falling 
prices in the 1962-63 pig glut. Pre-tax 
profits fell to £754,000 from £1 million m 
1961-62. On its meat slaughtering and 
wholesaling side the group had* a slight 
profit setback in spite of higher turnover. 
Poultry was hit first by low prices and then 
by fowl pest, which reauccd output. Broilers 
failed to contribute to profits. 

For the current year, however, the chair¬ 
man hopes for a speedy Government 
decision on moves to stabilise meat prices, 
while organisational change in Marsh ana 
Baxter should lead to improved profits in 
that sector. Though the broiler industry 
still has growing pains, chicken Vaccination 
should help FMC’s poultry bariness. 
Sales Of by-products, too, ate now ^hoWiftg 
signs' Of recovery. Offered for sale tft 13s' 
FMCs shares have ; touched 20s. and are 
novrrys;, to yield 5,3%. * • 


MINING LINKS 
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Angh\attd Afrikaans 



r HBRB aro.'fw major mining insfittt* 
twns im-JScwtft ,• Africa with which 
the mighty Anglo American Corporation 
of <<8oyth, Afeic# is not kinked cither 
directly, or indirectly. Now. ifcl* *o act up 
Main Street Investments, jointly with 
Federate Mynbon, the : Afirikaaaf mining 
investment and tiding coaqjarm jhe new 
company, will have; assets as; jkii.nwllian, 
with Ando American contributing ^sufc- 
stantial #®reWdmg:in,Gew^.J®nn»fe 4 n 
which ili.has a large staka Cofmn.ni 
wt %-h Wt^lling intetMt^anAvIr 
Myabou its sharehoj&ngmT 
Coal Cotporarion: Thelatter.yasjt 
recently by the rqprgingof the coai r J 
of ; . 1 AU narky . Drayton aq& 

Mynbou. Thu is now: the sets 
colliery house' in^Sputh A&ka a 
Anglo. American’s 16 miUiAa.Coiu,,^^^ 
newgroup’* collicrks produce ,abci\it, j.n#' 
hoo tons a year and should have.*pcoohp- 
tioh capacity of a^put, 9 miljiou fpps by 
abputi97o . u .\ ‘ 
The .deal suggests that , Anglo American 
Corporation is pBepwed to take a, greater 
stake in the thriving and expanding South 
African coal mining industry, It ^ presum¬ 
ably prepared to felp to finance Federale 
Mynbou’s hew (£am 4 cn hoalfieUL For the 
Afrikaans institution, which wiU prpyide tie 
chairman of Main Street Inve 
deal enhances its stake in t r ■ Jtjh ’ Pht 
investors in Hollard Street seem not tq have 
been completely unaware that something 
was in the air ror the Federale shares have 
been a strong, market recently and stand, now 
at about 28s against i6s.atthebegjhnjng 
of the year and a x9&t low of only xx% M- 
General Mining’s interest in thc ’dew 
is only indirect but it may not bit completely 
unconnected with last month’s resignation 
of .Ms. Jack*Scott» General • Mining’* deputy 
chairman,and executive director, . 

STOCK exchange indices 
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THORN ELECTRICAL 

Still Growing 

“nPHERE is every reason for confidence,” 

X says chairman Mf Jules Thom in 
this ' year’s annual review of Thorn 
Electrical Industries, “that our progress 
Will be maintained.” With pre-tax profits 
more than doubled since 1939 and last 
year’s rate of increase of 45% up to the peak 
performance of 1955, Mr Thom’s forecast 
deserves to be treated With respect. As 
usual, the reasons for his Confidence have 
to be inferred. In lighting, the group’s 
most important interest, order books reflect 
the general' improvement in the building 
trade and further increases in capacity are 
in hand. Fluorescent tubes are being pro¬ 
duced at 50% above the previous year’s 
rate and with its projector and photoflash 
lamps Thom is another beneficiary of the 
British photography boom. 

In radio and television there are the 
beginnings’of a recovery from a difficult 
period on {he manufacturing side which 
could have a substantial impact on profits, 
and the joint valve and tube making com¬ 
pany with AEI is also now making “ very 
satisfactory progress.” Once again, how¬ 
ever, shareholders are given no hint of the 
performance or prospects of the television 
renting subsidiary, Domestic Electric 
Rentals, which in 1962 accounted for no 
less than one third of the Thom Group’s 
pre-tax profits—its 1963 figures are not yet 
published. But through DER the group 
is 44 favourably placed to cater for the in¬ 
creasing requirements of those who prefer to 
rent receivers.” 

In domestic appliances, Tricity main¬ 
tained its ahare of a somewhat static cooker 
market but has made 44 great strides ” in the 
difficult refrigerator business. Nothing is 


Ell) QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 

cover world economic, financial and 
political developments: 58 reviews, 
each published quarterly % t 

Spain 

Rapid economic expansion has brought 
With it serious inflationary problems 
at a time when the stage is being set 
for the 1963-67 Development Plan . 
The bank reform, measures freeing 
foreign investment, and efforts to 
ratiqnafixe industry—all vital to the 
Plan's success—need a background of 
stable prices . These are. sortie of the 
topics examined in our Review. 

Further details from: 
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Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
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1 Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Bxt 134 
60 Bast 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray HiU 7-6850 
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said, of the group’s acquisition (after the 
end of the financial year) ofthe Svendsen 
family’s sfnalf heating and appliance com¬ 
pany which Is. now being vigorously 
developed to extend Thom’s home equip¬ 
ment range. The review is also optimistic 
about the prospects in special aviation 
equipment, and general overseas sales. 

Thanks mainly to the £7 million rights 
issue in May, 1962, the.group overdraft is 
now negligible. But capital commitments 
are up slightly from £555,000 to £770^00, 
and the group’s annual rate of capital 
spending in the past two yean has been £3$ 
million* Reserves at £22 million are now 
more than six times Thom’s issued capital 
and “ careful thought ” is being given to 
the question of a scrip issue which looks 
like a form of challenge to those institutions 
that dislike non-voting “A” shares to air 
their objections before additional non¬ 
voting capital is created. Meanwhile, on 
the sharply increased dividend of 35% 
against 27^% the ordinary shares at a new 
peak of 108s. 6d. yield 1.6% covered a 
handsome 3.8 times. The “A” shares at 
93s. yield 1.9%. The stock market clearly 
shares the chairman’s confidence. 


CALOR GAS 


Gaswork 

I T was no surprise that Calor Gas had a 
profitable year to end-March, for demand 
for propane gas must have been boosted by 
the exceptionally severe winter, which often 
affected supplies of coal gas. The group 
would also have benefited from the two 
recently opened 44 filling stations ” at Elles¬ 
mere Port and Grangemouth, bringing the 
number of stations up to seven, all sited 
near refineries throughout the country, with 
the most important close to the Esso refinery 
at Fawley. Pre-tax profits were 23% 
higher at £1.2 million and earnings, helped 
by investment allowances which brought 
the tax charge down to under 40% of 
chargeable profits, rose from 26.7% to 
34%. But the dividend remains unchanged 
at I2i%, now covered 2 1 times. There is 
to be a scrip issue on a two-for-seven basis 
but the forecast of a 10% dividend after the 
issue represents an increase on the present 
capital of only 0.3%. 

Why have the directors befen reluctant to 
let the shareholders participate in this 
increased growth after raising the dividend 
in each of the previous four years, including 
1960-61 when profits fell ? Until the full 
accounts and the . chairman’s statement are 
published guesswork must come into. any 
explanation. One* can point to the last 
balance sheet which showed a net overdraft 
of £570,000 at end-March 1962* but 
against this can he set the facts that the 
overdraft had been materially reduced by 
September and that capital commitments 
had fallen sharply to a fairly negligible 
£367,000. The met that the past year has 
been a particularly busy one has probably 
meant a heavy investment in cylinders, most 
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of which are out oh rental to domestic users. 
But at the moment it is on the industrial 
side that the major expansion is looked 
for. Uses of industrial propane include the 
tunning of fork lift and other similar trucks 
in factories, the heating of broiler houses, 
canteen cooking, and greenhouse heating. 
Calor gas is used increasingly on construc¬ 
tion sites and expansion on this side seems 
likely to continue. To the bigger industrial 
users liquid gas is delivered by a fleet of 
road tankers and stored in bulk tanks which 
are lent to the customer by Calor Gas free 
of charge. Clearly expansion of the indus¬ 
trial uses of Calor gas will continue to 
require heavy investment. A year ago the 
chairman suggested that the cash generated 
by the group should meet requirements in 
1962-63, but it now seems at the expense of 
an increase in dividend. The 5s. shares at 
22s. 9d. yield a forward looking 2.8%. 
The earnings yield of 8% is not unattrac¬ 
tive, but investors must now ask themselves 
if and when the growth in earnings is to be 
translated into increases in dividend bigger 
than that now proposed. 

In Brief ... 


Greyhound Results 

Mr Oliver Jessel and his supporters ’have 
failed in their attempt to oust four direc¬ 
tors of the Greyhound Racing Association 
and to replace them with their four 
nominees. At last Friday’s well attended 
meeting all the resolutions' of the Jessel 
Group were narrowly carried on a show of 
hands but the results of the poll vote 
showed that on each resolution the board 
had mustered about 6j million votes 
against the 5^ million votes accorded to 
Mr Jessel. But the board will do well not 
to ignore the extent of the dissatisfaction 
with the company’s present performance. 


Tickets Please 

Pre-tax profits of Keith Prowse, the 
theatre ticket* and travel agents, rose from 
£85,000 to £101,000 in the year to end 
March which is still well below the peak 
levels of 1960-61. But this has not pre- 
yented the directors raising the dividend 
from I7i per cent, to 20i per cent. The 
chjairman, Mr Peter, Cadbury, said that fur¬ 
ther moves taken to effect economies in 
running the business should help future 
results, as should the current trend towards 
separate performances for films. The sell¬ 
ing of cinema tickets is rapidly becoming 
a 44 substantial ” part of the group’s busi¬ 
ness* 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Honey market report, exchange races and 
new arbitrage calculations pn page 628. 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and; overseas stock prices, yields 
and, security Indices on pages 630 and 63 k 
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000,000 Sham of Goifrirri6iiStock 

(Par Value 50 Japanese Yen Per Share) 


The First Boston Corporation 


Price $18.25 per share 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co, Smith, Barney & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hpmblower & 'Wefet# 

Incorporated Incorporated ' 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache & £o» 

Incorporated 

The Daiwa Securities Co., Ltd. The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. Yamaichi Securities Company 

of I^ew Y^rft, |nc. 
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The Industrial Bank of Japan It glared, 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well , as' 

r established industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has contributed and is contributing 
■s* . to the spectacular economic and indu- 
0 row, h of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information an Japanese 
- industries and for all types of banking 
A services in Japan, you'll get the most 
thorough service from the Industrial' 
&>■* Bank of Japan. 

THR 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 
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Ittvestmant 

the Group invested 490.8 billion lire in new plant in 1962.. The increment df 27.1 pot cent over the preceding year was well in excess of thg 
optional average of 14.6 per cent (and of 10.8 per cent In those sectors In which the Group has interests: Industry, transport and communication*. 
6nd public works). The Group's investment In southern Italy amounted to more than one quarter of all industrial investment in souther# 
regions—a striking indication of the Group's commitments in the creation of a modern foundation for Industrial development in the Mezzogiorno. 


fates 

the Group’s total sales in 1962 rose by 13 per cent ovef the 1961 figure to reach an all-time record of 1,574 billion lire. Nor diet the increase owe 
fnythlhflflo ptlce rises: 6h the contrary, some prices weakened, especially in the steel industry which accounts for 30 per cent of the Group's 
total sales* 


•xports 

After three years of almost stationary export levels around 120 billion lire, the Group’s manufacturing industries in 1962 raised their foreign 
sales by 12 per cent to 136 billion. Steel exports, which accountfor about half the value of the Group's foreign sales, rose by more than 12 per 
dent in spite of a 15 per cent decline of export prices. 

•mptoymarit 

At the end of1962, afllhe fRI Group's companies together had 288,000 persons in their employment. The year's Increase wasT6,500, or 6 per 
cent, and was spread over both service and manufacturing industries. 

output 

The Group's, total steel output rose by 5.3 per cent in 1962 and its pig iron output by 20.8 per cent, while steel companies outside the Grqup 
produced 6.3' per oertt more steef and 12.7 per cenft less pig iron than the year before. The engineering sector expanded its output enough to 
overcompensatalty* blight contraction in automobile, production due to ALFA ROMEO'S transfer of activities to new works, to the launching 
of two new models and to a number of strikes, especially In subcontracting firms. Even the shipyards, whoso prospects remain dark, increased 
their activities, thanks to the extraordinary shipbuilding programmes of FINSIDER and FINMARE. 

In the service sector electric power output Increased by 11 per cent, the number of telephone subscribers robe by 9.2 per cent, radio subscribers 
by <k5 and television subscribers by 25.2 per cent. v Shipping held its position against keener competition, In a situation where other tines had 
taken new shlps Into commission ahead of FINMAftE's planned new units. ALITALIA carried 42.2 per cent more traffic last year, compared 
with an average world expansion of 13.3 per ceht. 

The Group's toll motorways were used by 39,2 million motor vehicles in 1962, of which the Autostrada del Sole carried 22.9 million and the former 
ANAS roadS' Jn the last six„months of the year alone, 16.3 mllliop, 

profits and financt 

The profit and loss accounts of the Group's companies In 1962 were on the wholesatisfactory, SjeeJ and air transport made good advances, 
and the banks and radio-tefevlsion did about as well as the year before. Thanks to exceptbna^ shipbuilding losses were less 

than in 1961, Telephone companies ware still in difficulties pending an adequate revision of 

Total financial requirements by the Group's manufacturing and service companies together r ahM^||Nltb^about 576 billion lire in 1962. 

Of fhls total, 32 per Cent were covered by self-financing and 88 per cent by new Hquid fuftds,; off which ft p#f cent, or 74.6 billion lire, were 
furnished by IRI end the re* directly by the markpL IRI'e.own financial requlrements for thls purpose, for ral&lftg the capital of the Group's 
banks and for portfolio purchases and debt redemption were 129.2 billion lire. Of thesa, 56 were provided by an increase In $he endowment 
fund and MS by the market. , 

The combined financial requirements of the Group,^net of return flows to the market, were covered in a proportion of 16 per cent by public end 
of 84 per cent by market funds. Minority shareholders provided 12 per cant of new market funds and foreign sources about as much. 

four-year programme 196341 

At tie end gf isefc lrtfv|simeni decisions Involving 2,069 bljllpn life had been taken for the coming four-year period. Operating targets for fhe 
end oif96f ii|clw^f steel pulput U to double pm Iron output to rise by 143 and cement production by 78 per cent; engineering sales are to 
increase by 10 pbr cdrtl; th# fcdlwiftlon, modernization and specialization of shipyards Is to be completed; telephone Instruments instated 
are jko increase by 40 par cent arahtbe automatic handling of urban and trunk calls to ba^pushed to the technically feasible limits; nine qew 
shlgs of a combined capacity ofrotjOtio tone acsio be taken Into commission by FINMARE and 17 new jet aircraft by ALITALIA; the TV 
network Is to be further expanded and another 740 Km of toll motorways opened to traffic. 

Of fhr^fattup 1 * I n du st ri al Inve s tme n t, 42 per cent-er-686 bi H lea H r # f wHf-befeeeted- kv sou th e rn I t al y .—*- - —— - —.. —--* 
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results for 1962 




IRI celebrates Its thirtieth anniyersary this year. Having twice played a leading part in the hwftAniferhwij&ructfop 

’ 1 i. , - ! 1 f 11 V >'• J M , f . 4 ,i v .; - i.;,: ^ . y t \ 

of Italy, it ia today one of the most dynamic elements In the nation's economy. The activities of* thirty; years have 
fully home out the validity of the Institute's organizational structure.) The anniversary provides «h woa^>’for all 
the Group’s staff, administrators, managers and employees alike, to rededfcate themselves to the challenging tasks 
today assigned to IRI in the service of the, nation’s vigorously developing economy. 


BALANCE SHEET ON DECEMBER 31, 1882 


Assets 

Share* in subsidiary 
companies 
of which: claimable by 
holders'of convertible 

bonds L, 15,060,5 


Total sharer and loans 
Miscellaneous assets 


Cash on hand and in 
banks 

Accounts receivable 


Unamortized bond 
discount and Issuing 
expenses 


L 523,266,096,375 


„ 302,481 907,838 

L. 805,748,084^13 
tI 16,831.028,487 

L 842,579,112,700 

„ 7,102,325,199 

9,603,866,511 

L 859,285,304.410 


„ 24,073 866,461 

L 883,359.170,871 


Liabilities 

Bondo*: outstanding 
drawn tor redemption 

Medium and lonO'term 

debts 

Short-term debts 
Accounts payable 
Sundry creditors 


L 532,$00;975,000 ' . „ 

„ II,>31.882,000 L. J4».7S2 887^08 * 

u 12 ,« 9 f, 4 M.W ' 


Endowment fund 
(Art. 1 of law No. 

785, July 21, I960) L. 358.000,000,068 


rv 18.984A1M89 
18499,507478 

t. 6f8,102,835,»T 


Last portion pertaining 
to the fiscal year 1963/84 


45,000,000,000 L. 313,000,000,000 


Special reserve fund 
(Art. 20 of the Statute) 

end-1001 L. 14,381.395,628 
1962 allocation . 661,483,112 


Contra Accounts 


Debtors tor guarantees L. 47 741,699,771 

Depositors of 

securities L 487,872496404 
Assets transferred to 

the Bank pf Italy ., 4,706,097,530 „ 492.580.308,334 

Li,423,681,263,876 


UnamortJzed capital 
losses 


Net profit carried over 
from preceding years 
Net profit 1982 


Contra Accounts 

Creditors for 
guarantees 
Securities on deposit 
Consolidated debts 
toward* Bank of Italy 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 1962 


tuftnMt 

Interest and expenses. 

on bonds 
Interest and expenses 
on miscellaneous 
operations 
General expenses 
Staff training 
Miscellaneous 
expenses, charity and 
other contributions 
Allocation to personnel 
retirement fund 
Allocation to Staff 
Provident Fund 
Taxes 


Net profit fot 1982 


L. 34,528,299,790 


1 910,588.543 
2,155 813,390 
344,631,393 


* 238,901,483 

u 250,000,000 

„ 250,000,000 

„ 1,734,284,975 

L 41,412.519.544 
597.311,474 

i. 42,009,831.018 


Income 

Dividends from 
subsidiaries 
Interest on loans to 
subsidiaries 
Miscellaneous interest 
Othet Income 


., 15,042458,740 

L 328,042,858,740 

„ 55 . 817,184297 „ 272428404,473 

” L 882 ^ 509,780 

L 433,329,817 

507*311,474 , r 1,039,041*001 

L 888,380,1704^ *■ 


„ 47,741,809,771 

L 487,872,205.804 

4,708407430 w 402 , 580403,334 
423.681463.978 


L. 22,580,757,638 

H 18,105.514.451 
m 554,460449 
780,108,682 


L 42,609.831,018 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of Steel Brothers and Company Limited will be 
held on August 29th in London. 

^ The following ia an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the CEikirman and Managing Director, 
Mr P. G. G. Salkeld, CBE, which has been 
circulated to shareholders > 1 . 

The profits for the yeir ^ total £600,243 as 
Against £626,111 for 1961. Provision for tax¬ 
ation is £350,000, leaving a net profit for the 
year of £250,243. 

Dividends have been paid and recommended 
as set out in the Report of the Directors. 

UNITED KINGDOM . Profits earned in the 
UK bear a close resemblance to those of last 
year. 

; Carbutt & Co. (1928) Ltd. Throughput at 
the mills was again on a full basis but margins 
earned though higher than before were still not 
Sufficient to provide profits. 

Sondes Place Research Laboratories Ltd. 

1962 was a rather less successful year than 1961 
and profits were smaller while for the current 
year, owing to the lapsing of a major long-term 
contract) the immediate prospects are a little 
uncertain. We are hopeful however that further 
worthwhile contracts may be obtained before 
the end of 1963. 

Peterlite Products Ltd. 1962 proved a dis¬ 
appointing year. So far in 1963 to date there 
has been an encouraging increase in sales in 
t^oth the home and export markets. 

Expanded Perlite Limited. This company 
again has a successful year in 1962. So far in 

1963 business has been maintained. 

Steel Brothers and Higgins (Insurance ) Ltd. 
We are pleased with the progress this company 
is making and there has been a substantial 
increase in earnings. Wc continue to look for 
opportunities of growth. 

BURMA. In March, 1962 General Ne Win 
and the Revolutionary Council again took over 
the Government of the Country with, as I 
advised in my. Statement last year, the pro¬ 
nounced intention of establishing a Socialist 
State suited to Burmese ideas. The National¬ 
isation of the Import Trade, the rapid extension 
of the Government-owned Burma Economic 
Development Corporation, the Government 
purchase of the remaining shareholding of The 
jBurmah Oil Company (1954) Ltd., the Market¬ 
ing and Distributing Companies of The Burmah 
Oil Company (Burma Trading) Ltd. and of The 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd. and the sub¬ 
sequent Nationalisation of the Banks are all a 
part of this policy. 

To conform to the Burma Government’s 
Wishes to elihiinate foreign companies from the 
coudtry, we have sold to the Burma Economic 
Development Corporation all our commercial 
buildings and investments in Rangoon—the 
B.E.D.C. paying nothing for goodwill. 

The total sale value is in Burmese currency 
the equivalent of some £525,000 of which we 
have received the equivalent of £250,000 
(£50,000 in 1962)—the balance is all payable 
within 1963. 

The sale of the above property means that 
Steel Brothers cease to exist in Burma. 

; I aa-surfethat by many this closing down of 
the company’s operations and the break in the 
tinradatfoa whh Burmt end the Burmese people 


MR P. G. G. SALKELD’S REVIEW* 

after some ninety odd years will be deeply felt 
and it may perhaps not be out of place to quote 
here from a speech I made as Chairman of the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
general meeting in February, 1948 after the 
handover of power and in the presence of the 
then Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, 

" The fact that we keep ourselves completely 
outside politics does not mean, however, that 
we are not concerned for the effects—on die 
interests which we have At stake in Burma—of 
the economic policies which are enunciated in 
the Constitution, and which your Government- 
Sir—are now beginning to implement. You will 
not expect us to be enthusiastic about the 
measures of Nationalisation which have already 
been launched and others, which wc understand, 
are contemplated. Frankly, our feelings in the 
matter art not altogether altruistic—we have 
much to lose—for which no amount of compen¬ 
sation that we could reasonably expect would 
fully repay us. Our investment in Burma is 
not only hard cash, but skill, and knowledge 
peculiar to the local conditions, which will be 
lost to the Country. But we feel, also, that in 
serving ourselves, we have served Burma, and 
that with our long experience and specialised 
knowledge, we could contribute more to the 
speedy rehabilitation of Burma’s industries than 
could others, who, however patriotic and keen 
they might be, lack that experience and that 
knowledge which has been bought the hard 
way—over a great number of years.” 

The views expressed then are the same as I 
hold today some fifteen years later. 

The policy of the Government of Burma how¬ 
ever is to control and manage the industry and 
trade of the country and this decision we must 
accept. All we ask now is that we may have 
remittance facilities at an early date for our 
money—a very considerable sum—lying in the 
banks in Rangoon so that we can go elsewhere 
and look for fresh fields for the employment of 
ouf staff and enterprise. 

Profits earned by the Branch in 1962 were 
good in spite of the limited opportunities. 

IN&IA. Our operations overall show a profit 
slightly above that of last year. 

The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd. As 
indicated last year, margins of profit on sales of 
products continue progressively to lessen, in 
addition to which income from the investment 
in The Burma Oil Company (1954) Ltd, was 
severely reduced. These factors are reflected in 
lower jprofits and a dividend of 21\ per cent on 
the dfrfmary capital, compared with 25 per cent 
for 1961. 

Consequent upon acceptance by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, with effect from October 1, 1961, 
of the Oil Price Enquiry Committee’s Report and 
Recommendations a review of The Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Co. Ltd.’s agreements with their 
suppliers has been undertaken and new arrange¬ 
ments for India are in course of negotiation. 

PAKISTAN. Karachi and Chittagong again 
had a profitable year but trading at both 
Branches has suffered from increasing restric¬ 
tions and profits have therefore fallen. 

Our main investment in Pakistan is, of course, 
the large one in The Attock Oil Company,. 
Limited, of which we are Managing Agents. 

CEYLON . Despite further deterioration in * 
the economic position of the country, our sub- 
sidiarics, especially E. B. Creasy & Co. Ltd., 
hara re a son a b l y -good year. •< 


MIDDLE Vast, t am giad to report that 
our Iraq Subsidiary, Rafidain Developments 
Ltd., had another successful year. 

Our Associated Company, Spinney’s (1948) 
Ltd., in spite of difficult trading conditions, had 
a moderately good year and has continued to 
expand its trading interests in the Arabian Gulf 
and North Africa. 

EAST AFRICA. A. Baumann & Co. Ltd:, 
our Associated Company, had another profitable 
year. 

CANADA . There has been a decided, but 
slow', improvement in our overall position mainly 
as a result of terminating unprofitable business 
and reducing overhead costs. Loans made in 
earlier years are . being , repaid but we are still 
not receiving the income we should from ou f 
substantial investments. 

Piikethly Brothers Ltd. Building construction 
fell off towards the close of last year and com¬ 
petition became keener as a result of which the 
previous year’s improvement was not maiiti- 
tained. Construction continues slow but there 
are signs of more activity. It is now, however, 
expected to be adversely affected to some extent 
by the 11 per cent Sales Tax imposed on build¬ 
ing materials by the Canadian Budget of a few 
weeks ago. 

The Lumber Division has ceased to operate 
the Hope lease, our rights having been sold as 
no working solution could be found likely to 
yield a profir without additional heavy capital 
expenditure and even then the result was 
problematical. 

Loders Lime ( Albeita) Ltd. .Our Lime Divi¬ 
sion had a good year and the upward trend 
continues. 

The Ytong Division has again failed to make 
progress although the loss, because of the re¬ 
stricted scale on which the plant has been 
operated, is now much less than it was a few 
years ago. 

We have recently commenced production of 
bricks, using many of the Ytong facilities and 
thereby incurring only limited additional capita] 
expenditure. The quality is excellent and the 
sales potential would appear to be good. We 
believe that by the end of the coming year this 
new product will enable the Ytong Division as 
a whole to reach a break-even basis, if not 
better. 

Dales Bros. Ltd. Competition continues to 
be fairly intense but the Company is maintain¬ 
ing its position. As good gravel pits close to 
Edmonton become exhausted Dales’ position in 
the market tends to improve through the excel¬ 
lent deposits which it owns or leases at some 
distance from Edmonton. 

Staff. Once again on behalf of the Board I 
thank the Staff throughout our organisation. 

In the final departure from our service of our 
Burmese Assistants and Clerks we have lost 
many friends and loyal servants of the Com¬ 
pany and in particular I send to them the thanks 
and good wishes for the future from the many 
past and present members of Steel Brothers wfyo 
have spent a large pans of their lives in Burma. 

Prospects. Our future in certain Countries 
tyhere we are established is I am afraid no 
.easier to gauge than last year. On present indi¬ 
cations our results this year may be somewhat 
fewer than those now before you* 
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mount charlotte 

INVESTMENTS , 

INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Mount Charlotte Investments was held on 
August 10th in the Ballroom of the Grand Hotel, 
Bristol. Many shareholders had spent the night 
at the Grand as guests of the Company. 

The following are extracts from the comments 
by the chairman Mr H Scott Thompson s 

The profit figures disclosed by the Accounts 
under review are most satisfactory. The. Group 
profit for the year before taxation is £216,692 
against £212^59 for the 18 months to December, 
1961, which latter figure included only a year’s 
profit in respect of Nuthalls. The Group profit 
available for appropriation is £172,261 against 
£141,210, whilst the carry forward has been 
increased to £87,121 against £52,205 brought in. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Final Dividend has been increased to 
71 per cent, making 131 per cent for the year, 
costing £85,140 net. After adjusting for ihe 
bonus issue on December 2, 1960, the Dividends 
for the previous years have risen at the fol¬ 
lowing annual rates: 71 per cent costing £4,851 
net, 9\ per cent costing £10,640 net, 10-| per 
cent costing £28,001 net, 12 per cent costing 
£59,337 net. 

EXPANSION 

We are an expanding Company and are at 
present examining a number of proposals to 
that end and expect to be opening at least two 
or three substantial new branches in 1963. 

'The substantial re-building of the Grand Hotel 
at Bristol has now been completed and has 
brought it fully up to the standard of a first* 
a lass modem hotel. .'70 new bedrooms, with 
private bathrooms and television have been 
added, bringing the total bedrooms at the Grand 
up to 216, accommodating 324 sleepers. The 
new banqueting rooms, the Duchess and Wessex 
Suites, with closed circuit television, were com¬ 
pleted towards the end of 1962 and enable us 
to accommodate up to 1,100 diners. 

There has been a substantial increase in popu¬ 
larity and profits of nearly all the Company’s 
hotels, and most of the Nuthalls, Betrafoods, 
Walkers, Beitabars and Black & White Milk Bars, 
continue to do well. 

FREE WEEK-FND VOUCHER 

The Company is again offering a free Week¬ 
end Voucher to its shareholders and this year 
it is for an exteuded period and will go out 
with the Dividend Warrants on Monday, August 
12, 1963. It proved very popular,last year. 

TRUSrU STATUS 

The Company has now achieved Trustee 
Status. 

THE FUTURE 

We look iorward to the future with much 
confidence. We have mentioned die develop¬ 
ment at Bristol which we hope will have an 
increasing effect 6n our profits In the future, as 
also will the development at several of our other 
branches. The integration of the- offices has 
resulted in a saving of administrative expendi¬ 
ture,'the‘benefit of which will be feh in the 
future. (Several of our major branches are 
already doing better than last 4 year. 

The Report was adopted. 
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PROMISING FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Tht third'annual genera] meeting of Grin- 
Wried Electrical Manufacturers Limited Mgs.held 
on Augiist 8th in London, Mr Anthony M. 
Browne (chairman and managing director) pre¬ 
siding: - 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement:, 

The Trading Profit of the Groups was 
£957,000 compared with £958,000 tfie previous 
year. Increased charges for depreciation and 
interest accounted f6r £42,060 of the increase 
in Expenses at £323,000' compared Whh 
£278,000, thus leaving us with Group 1 Net 
Profit after nutation was £320,000 against 
£328,000 the previous year. 

The Directors, have accordingly transferred 
£150,000 to General Reserve. They recommend 
the same dividend as last year, namely a.final 
dividend of 81 per cent making a total of 12j 
per cent less tax. 

Thus despite various adverse factors during 
the year we have been able jo„ achieve financial 
results comparable with those of last year. Dur¬ 
ing this period prices and profit margins have 


remained depressed., .honu ynd overseas 

conditions ih the lndust^ have been vdry cotzif 
petitive. In ordtr; tp ttijf Within the forefront 
of developments within the Electrical Power 
Indusuy^wt hive made many changes Irf tech¬ 
nological prpcossw ^ in pur organisation., 

’ Duifagv r .pw we htye spem over 
£350,000 on .fixedthat *iacte thranwl- 
gamation three years the Group has spent 
fijat f £Jm. in improvements tp pur factories 
and plant. All * these extenskjpa, tp , opr; ^arfous 
factories are now . ccpplpt^. ' * ^ V, ^ 

The Group order bop); m gUmcctiDns is higher 
than at any time in thepaatend includes * sub¬ 
stantial volume of wptk on taegti Transformers 
.and; Switchgear whkh are scheduled for com¬ 
pletion during the next few years. , At the same 
time, the prospects of obtamin bwiness rn tht 
future we promising. , Nevertheless, pncea of 
some equipment are extremely competitive and 
leave little, If any* imgfa bf 
to justify the expenditure continually ti&s&ry 
to maintain and improve efficiency in the per¬ 
formance of our products. As to tile future, we 
hope that the large capital investment made 
during recent years will a* Upn ijebf gr^ ob¬ 
tain if not increase oUr 
ingLycar. . 

The report wks adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 

The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation Limited 
was held on August 9th in London, Sir Philip 
Waiter (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Trading Profit of the Group after pro¬ 
viding £943,661 for depreciation amounted to 
£4,035,987 compared with £5,038,175 in the 
previous year. 

The Board is recommending a final dividend 
of 20 per cent which makes a total of 30 per cent 
lor the year. 

Commenting on Film Production and Distri¬ 
bution, Sir Philip said: The studios at Elstree 
have had another busy year and were, in fact, 
worked almost to capacity throughout the period. 


Despite all the activity It is a matter of deep 
concern that the ever-increasing costs' 6f operatr 
ing the studios and the high costy of film pro* 
duction in general make th^s branch of the 
business, if taken in isolation, unreenunerative. 
Nevertheless, the need to ensure a supply of 
films for our cinemas and our distribution con* 
pany makes it essential to continue to finance 
the making of British films. 

Exhibition: During the course of the year 7 
cinemas were closed and ABC and its associated 
Companies now operate 284 cinemas and 10 
Bowling Centres. 

Turning to ABC Television, Sir Philip said: 
Television becomes more competitive and more 
complex year by year but we believe that wt 
have laid the foundations of an Excellent public 
service and a sound business/ ‘ 

The results in the current year up to the time 
of writing this report are reasonably satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 


Balance-Sheet 
as at 31.12.1962 

(abstract) 


LIABILITIES 

Mill DM 

Debenture stocks in 
circulation 

1143,0 

Long-term borreonogs 

b72 ( ! 

Capital-stock sad reserves 

119.9 

ASSETS 


Long-term loans 

2463.9 

Credit-baiincss with 
credit-institutions 

230,2 

Total 

3124,6 


High Interest 
and Security 

Mortgage bonds 
issued by 


Deutsche Pfandbriefanstalt 

Paullnenatrasee IS, Wiesbaden (Germany) 
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COX AND! WYMAN 

limited 

IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK PROMISING 

The fourth annual getxtttd meeting of Cox 
and Wyman Limited wav netd on August 8th in 
London, Sir CMaiepimr Buttock, KCB, CBE 
(the chaSrman), preaiding. 

In the course'of his circulated statement fhc 
chairman referred to the impact of further 
labour charges involving a substantial increase 
in costs and said chat k wai not until the Hew 
Year that they were able to’ introduce some 
modest price increases in part compensation and 
it was not until towards the beginning of the 
Company's current financial year that they had 
begun to derive full benefit from the new prices. 

He contended: The Group Trading, profit for 
the year declined by about 9.3 per cent although 
the Net Profit after tax comes Out within ft few 


COMPANY MEETING REPOSTS 

huijdfcd,Mfcqdb jof that (This is 

duo * r ftp* receipt* gf sub*ttx$al reUefs 
MUhwinr on - xtft purchase Of hew plfat. 

AtthoUgh Sales dur&tg die period showed a 
further small increase, we were handicapped by 
the continued prevalence of shorter ruqs, par¬ 
ticularly of cgse-bound books, to wh^cn J. 
referred last year. In consequence, alxhougfr 
we secured orders for the printing of more in¬ 
dividual titles than ever before—a very creditable 
achievement on the part of our Sales Staff— 
there was a small decline in the total number 
of volumes we produced. 

Due to delays in delivery and other causes, the 
installation of the new plant and machinery 
purchased from the proceeds of the Rights Issue 
of August, 1961 was somewhat retarded, and in 
consequence for .most of the year under review 
we did not derive as much benefit as we antici¬ 
pated from this source. I am glad to be able 
to 'report that virtually the whol^ of the new 
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plant is inpfailg<h ipd afytelg; eatjejfictory 
service. '/ ‘ 5 ' 

We continue <o ddvotfc kaiett Attention to the 
printing of books of a technical and educational 
nature, *iri£e We attach : the greatest irtiportdhce 
to th^s expanding market. 

As to prospects for the current year, 1963/64 
has made 8 good start, We shall now have the 
benefit of pur revised prices and also of the new 
plant; and, though competition is still very keen, 
both the value and volume of our Sales for the 
first two months showed a substantial increase. 
We have received a number of important orders 
from various quarters ? and, if Sales can be 
maintained at the present level and there is no 
further unexpected drain on profit margins, I 
fed that the immediate outlook can be regarded 
as promising. 

Hie report Was adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 10 per cent (9 per cerif last year) yah 
approved. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NIGERIA 

vacancies for commercial officers 

The Government of Northern Nigeria requires COMMERCIAL 
OFFICERS on favourable Contract Terms. 

QUALIFICATIONS; f . 

Candidates should he in possession oX a degree in Ecwomifc&’or 
Commerce or be Chartered Sccietaiies or Members of a professional 
Accountancy body of have had equivalent industrial experience, 
DUTIES: 

The duties of the post will include living advice and assistance to 
businessmen and industrialists considering setting up new industries 
in Northern Nigeria, and the investigation of potentialities of hew 
industries. The persons appointed will be required to undertake a 
certain amount of touring within the Northern Region. 
EMOLUMENTS: 

(1) Salary: According to experience in the range of £1.354 to 
£2,046 gross per annum. 

(2) Clothing Allowance: of £45 on fust appointment. 

(3j Gratuity: of £150 per annum, 

(4) Children Allowance: of £120 for one child, £216 for two and 
£288 for three’children eligible up to the age of 18 years. 

(5) Free Passages: for Officer and wife on first appointment and 
on leave, and assistance towards cost of children's passages. 

(6) GENEROUS HOME LEAVE ON FULL PAY. 

Applicants, preferably under 40 years of age. should write, staling 

brief details of age, qualifications and experience, to: 

The Recruitment Officer, 

Northern Region Recruiting Agency. 

Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland Avenue, London. W.C.2. 


A PPLICATIONS arc Invited from persons 
4*with prof cations! qualifications in natlitics 
for the poet of Junior assistant in the Economic 
Department of the AFT A foomanei. CseA 
dates should bp.fomJVa* with sutialiaal method* 
and sources, particularly in the fields of notional 
jots and international trade. Ability to 
up the results of statistical enquiries in 
*i etscntiali , „ 

Salary accordinii to qualification* and expert- 
once. The salary will not be less than £1.-400 
a rear. 

Application* should be auompanled by a 
curriculum vitae and addressed to the Admini¬ 
strative Officer. European Free Trade Association. 
32 chemin des Colombettci. Geneva. Switzer- 
land, ___ 

MONASH UNIVERSITY 

Melbourne, Australia 

FOUNDATION CHAIR OF PCVCHOLOGY \ 

The Council of Monash University proposes 
to establish a Chair of Ptwhology and 
accordingly invites tffipUcaiion* from suitably ; 
qualified persons for the appoimment. 

It win be the Initial responsibility or the 
appointee to advise the Council on how beat 
to establish and develop teaching in Psychology j 
for students mainly in the f.unities of \rts. 
Science and Medicine. 

SALARY: £A4.250 pa. Superannuation on 
|he F.S.S.U. basla. 

■ Full Information on application procedure, 
conditions of appointment, etc, is available 
from the ScMRnr^AMPdftlj 
Wealth Unlver 

Mouse. Fall__ T _. 

Registrar of the Unlversltj, 

CUyton, Victoria. ^quaUA .. ( ^ v 

' CLOSING X>Al*t: Application* dote with' 
the JUtulrar o f, the. University and with the 
Ateodatlotr of^ Ccu mo n a talt h- Uw i i w i Ufer et 

October 31. 1963. 


O. & M. 

A large American company m the 
proceci of installing itself firmly in the 
U.K.. requires immediately a tpeeiali* 
O. A M. man to plan and install 

S stems and procedures and then ensure 
at they wort. The Head Office Is 
in S.W, London. 

He must have had good practical 
experience in this field, enjoy working 
at high pressure, and be prepared for 
considerable travel in (he U.K. 

The starting tel ary will he in the 
£! ,^0~£2,000 bracket commensurate 
with age group 28-35 and experience, 
and the prospects within this dynamic 
company are exceptional. 

Applications, git log full details of 
experience, age and present salary, 
should be seal to Annan. Imncy. 
Mornsh A Co". 24 I udgote Hill. 
London. I C 4 muikcJ Referente 
E. l"3 


v THE 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are Invited for a post of 

according to qualifications and experience on 

A tram towards removal atpenses wttl be made. 

Qfoat m taijuiw sip.b<« l nflFpm 

rtSSwSf 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE 

Tbc International Division of a long-estab, 
lished major U.5. Corporation dealing in 
rcielllug .and manufacturing incentive pro¬ 
grammes In several countries requires a vigorous, 
imaginative, executive with experleace In inter¬ 
national finance accounting and taxation, and 
all other aspects of the control function. This, 
is ap buerqstipg. opd progressive position. The 
■lory es open am .will be commensurate with 
experience. w Ptease send letter and complete 
ffsihnd to Box .12 J. Heybcll's, 88-90 C Itanccry 
Lai*. W.C!2 " • 


ECONOMIST 

An old established Rrltish Group Of 
Merchuui Houses at present trading 
through ten Brunch Offices in vurioiw 
Far Eastern-and West African markets, 
and planning a programme of expansion 
invites applications from FconopiHt* 
for their permanent staff Apngcnitta 
must be 25 to 35 years old. have a 
1st or 2nd class honours decree In 
economics, and have hod several yeurs' 
commercial experience or the analysis 
and interpreintion of statistics. the 
successful applicant will be responsible 
for advising on Group policies and in 
particular on product policy. Com¬ 
mencing salary £l.500-£2,000 per annum 
depending upon experience. Contri¬ 
butory pension and life anurance 
scheme. This appointment as Manager 
of a newly formed Research Depart* 
mem offers a challenging uircer of 
responsibility aud vailciy Writ* 
BOX 1740 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications arc itmted Brom graduates (meu 
or women) in one of live soiiul sciences or 
history or agriculture for the post of Research 
Amtetalt In the Department of Agricultural 
CcommaIcv Preference wifi be given to candi¬ 
dates with library training or with experience 
lo indexing and abstracting. Salary ia in the 
Assistant Lecturer grade (ClAOO x £50 — £1.150). 
Applications (four copies), giving age and full 
particulars of qualification! and experience, 
and the names of two referees, should be sent 
to*- the llefMtfar (Room 22. O.R.BJ. The 
University. Kfadlog. not fitter than Septem¬ 
ber 14. 1963. 


DART TIME ACCOUNTANT required two 
A hulf days a week to keep set of books 
Three guineas a week and travelling expenses,— 

Appi-- “ ' ' “ - ■ 

USSI 
Tel 


tom guineas a wan ana iraveuing expenses,— 
Apply to: The Director. The Great Britain- 
USSR Association, 14 Groove nor Plate. S.W.I. 
Tel ■ BEL 211673408. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

EDUCATIONAL RESlAltfH 
ASSOCIATEtHIPS 

The University proposes to appoint a number 
of Research Associates to participate in 
co-operation w ith academic kaff in a programme 
of research into University education wifi 
particular reference to teatffing method*. The 
posts may be equlvulent In status and salary to 

acudemlc appointments In the grade of Ar- 

Lecturer and above according to tile qi 
lions and experience of the*- ■ 

" ' ■; 

• Beriod of 
but may be rt 
“* al clrcumai 
must be t.. 
r . September 23. 19- 
Diversity. Manchester 

_ tet rt kw l are and- -so 

may be obtained. 


personr anpoLotCd. 
J. and CWraren’s 


ointmeapi win he 
years in the first 

red not later than 
by the Reaistrar. 
13. from whom 
* of appilcatloa 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

KtfSLARCH vacancies for, 

F.CONOM1CS (iRADU.XTl.5 

Application*, invited from graduate* in 
economic* (second elate honour* or above). 

■Ion of the Architect'* Department engaged.on 
baric research into the economic aspects of 
planning Problem*. I Deluding initially the future 
ranem of shipping in the London area. 

\pnlivaiions would be considered for limited 
engagements uf >lx id nine inouihs it preferred 

uimiiTi JgbwMtri 10 weriente and quality 

Particulars and form returnable by. Septem¬ 
ber JTd from Hubert Bennett, r R.l.n A. 
ArUmcd to the Cmincll (E K / a i iOU /fit 
Count) Hall, $.11. 


ECONOMIST 

\ male graduate economist, tinder 
3U. i» required, by Fisona Fcrtilkeip 
Limited to artist the Sales Planning 
Manage! in the preparation of caics 
forecasts The post Is based on 
Ips-widb. 

Competence in statistics fs essential 
for tbiv appointment and u knowledge 
of agricultural economics would be uti 
advantage. Starting salary according 
to age and experience. There are 
excellent benefits and anistance with 
removal expenses It given to married 
men on joining. 

-Apply, staring personal derail*, quali¬ 
fications and experience, to Personnel 
Officer (ND12). Ftaon* FertUirrft 
Limited Harvest House. Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


STATISTICAL 

ASSISTANT 

LONDON TRANSPORT require *n 
fiteistant for die geaend foviW and 
interpretation of traffic .statistics, for 
Investigating and reporting upon par¬ 
ticular aspects of these statistics and 
for developing the service of traffic 
sUfisttcs to hteet existing and new 
needs of management. 

Applicants should have a keen 
interest in transport economics and a 
sound knowledge of the principles and 
techniques , of atutistlcal analysis. 
Some practical experience in applied 
lustigtlc* is desirable but .not ctoential 
They should posttss initiative and be 
able to write good reports. 

Possession of a University Degree in 
Statistic? or Economics or the Diploma 
Of the Incorporated Statisticians 
Association would be aa advantage. 

SALARY SCALE £989 per anuum 
to £1,110 pqr annum with profpfea of 
. advancement to £1.200 per annum.' 

TION SCHEME. ; • r 

AppJJcatioits. aiyinie detMlg , of iaoe, 
quanfleaudns and experience, to staff 
and Welfare Officer, 55 Btkdvay. 
S.W.I, find quoting kef. N6. 257/2. 





YUfe economist atft&j&tii, iw3 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA; 
DEPARTMENT Of LABOUR A NATIONAL SERVICE 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


IA3TO • MELBOURNE 


r cKa I 


r. Brand 


Applications are invited for the above position whic^ it reL 
and organising of the research activities of the Planning, *nd 
Department. The staff of the Branch numbers 7S. , fry 

The position, the second most senior in the Branches CbnciroafiV'th' the 
of employment problcips including the effects of cechnMo^Ml dtfnga, iclqna 
manpower raioqfcas, labour market research and thapr-apafAfiOftyfrf ppbRcetid 

Applicants, should huvg appropriate academic qudlifkacfpni and'gxpananc*. 

tucc«M*uJ appiittht^ and hit 

Apphcotbn firms oftd further ,information may he obtained from j he ftecruitmtft 
Officer. Australia Stfond, ipnjfrn. W C 2. 


Applications doe# on cho Ids September l?4JL 




FCONdMlST 


Arab Go'ernment require IDm-i 

r»* advise oft frt- - 

industrial. Salary 

♦ no exchange con _ _ 

plus furnished accommodation, iur and driver. 

Candidates should hold first or good second 
:las» degree in economic x and h»\e at least 
h\e >t*aiV experience of work In government or 
indusirj, arc 35-43, Good healtlk essential. 
Snbjccr us Initial trial period of iJV months 
during which euher party may Terminate at 
nne month's notice contract for throe years, 
r irst class passages Six weeks’ Iraie pef year 
with passaec paid toUftiud Kingdom. 

AppilcatfouH which will be united In strict 
titnmlenwc. should be accompanied by details of 
.igc, family, academic qualifies! ions and experi¬ 
ence In government or industry', and tem to 
Box fc67b. s/o Charles Barker & hona, 20 
L an non Street, I ,(' 4, quoting KC 123/1'B/OI 


BOARD O# TRADE * 


STATISTIC TAN : .ApMmmenr In. of 

Tradf dealing With (he htferprclntlbii tnSTcolia* 
tiim of a wide range of ffonnptic sigtiiRffii and 
the preparation of y reports un tbeir eafeiomic 
.signlllsuncc. 


Offered to men or women, aged 28 ami osi 
with wide biatisjical experience and ft 
second duss- honours degree in siatfrUfii.' 
other appropriate mat* dubjcgl.comW»e*>> 1th 

statistics. balHry Loudfort) "- 

£1.939 and £2.7f 1 acceding To 
and experience. Initial appolmr 
years or lesg |w HrrungcmcuU 

recti of establishment. Applies ttoas ft _ 

Manager iPl Uhi;, Minhir) of Labour. Pifo* 
fcssional und Exccutht Register. Atlantic House. 
I arr I nation Street, L.t .4 aiding panlcuiHrs of 
age, «rpuicjk« and qualihcarioas. Closing data 
August 28. 1963. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
THE COUNTY OF 
LANARK 

PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Applications are incited for the follow- 
>8 established posts in the County 

ming 


’uincil 

arniho 


Planning Department 

Planning Assistant 

kl.41Q.fi.360 

Ihh is a responsible post in ib« 
Development Control < Section and the 
person appointed WJU require to represent 
the County Planning Officer at Appeals, 
and otherwise where necessary. 

Planning Assistant, 
Grade D 

(jTV^O POSTS: £1.175*£1,240) 

These two pom are available ro 
persons with initiative and ability to 


xuprTvl*e staff In the Development Plan 
Section. - ... r . 

Planning Assistant, 

, Professional Assistant Scale 

£8$0*tl.l9Q 

This post It a responsible one in the 
Development Plan Section, and in 
appropriate cureurnatu nets of the County 
Council can extend ihe maximum Of this 
scale to £1.330* 

Placing may be Riven according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The County Council have a programme 
of #0 Town Maps to be completed, 
incftidjnfl ifrbcmcs of ■ Comprehensive 
Development Areas, affording considerable 
Ip<rienee for person* with initiative. 

Candidatcii muU be qualified Chartered 
Town Planners although qualifications in 
the, other professions or an, appropriate 
Uoivcrsfur Degree with suitable experience 
In Planning Depart manta will be considered. 

Car allowance. Superannuation scheme 
and five-day week. 

Application form may be obtained front 
the undersigned, and must be oompitted 
and returned by August Si. 1963. 

IAN V. PATERSON. Counry Clerk. 
P.O. Box No. 1. Glasgow. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT DOCKS 

invite applications for the position of 

ACCOUNTING ASSISTANT 
, (Financial & Statistical) 

. tit thffi Chitf Accountant's OMca HAHtYLKftONfe 

Candida lug should be qualified Accountants and the successful 
applicant Will be required tp 1 carry out or assist in financial and 
statistical investigations and research at British Transport Docks 
Headquarters. Preference' will be giv ;n to candidates with a 
kflowled&e of statistical and traffic evaluation • and! presentation. 
Siairing salary is £1,300 fler annum. Conti ibntory superannuation 
Scheme. # . 

Applications, giving age, experience, qualifications and present 
positi6n, tq be forwarded, m CWef Sfifff A'■E8to““‘-“ , ‘ ! 
fcitkk TfOMPMf Docks, Mribory liouie. Mcltan 
N.W.I, to arrive not later than August 26, 1%3. 



. 5 % 



NEW 


X# ^ , ..j* i'j,' \jb 



A diversification by a Company of International reputation, based near London, 
creates a highl> important opportunity which offers wide *copc and-““** 

prosp^i c ;** / ,1 •. ■ i ^ .'L 

determining the site, location and characterisation of mark< 
compytfbva conditions and treuda ; iqvestigamii iNv p^tdttcL J 
helping' to" detemfifli their ’ qbaUties and attnbutes ;' invesUgaung and ttcQtp- 
mending upon the aocepubility of proposed new products and how these new 
products should; be predated and priced t forecasfting markets ■ iffid estimatidt 
Miles ; recommending desirable distribution patterns and generator contributing 
towards policy' maXIng. *■ 1 ■ Ti 

Suiublo candidates, preferably tinder 40. are Ukehi (o br 
'ears* experience in a "Sophisticated market reieorch ftj 
be earning in the region of f2.000 per annum. A kn<y 
surgical products’ t^rldrwould be an advaniigB bp£ “ 


AfteWeaiions,' wWtbtWfB be . 
mcradd* details of age. dpi 
addressed to Box 1741 


d dORfldermli kad-asilbb' . 

uons, experience and current si 



DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

Pl-ANNING DEPARTMENT 

INDUSTRIAL QIMCER-J.N.C. 

Grade *C* (£1 6l<-£l.«90L 

To *ork on many aspects Of crcaring 
new Industrial cmployuteirt In Durham 
such as Industrial site selection, advef- 
ilitJnK and pitbllCity, ctmtiitts *ln> 
industry. Unison with Government De¬ 
partments and review of Government ’ 
industrial policies. Applicants must 


Geography or Lionomici and prefer- 
cxpcricucc nC ibiaJiiad >of 

?■ A scheme Is in operation for financial assis¬ 
tance towards removal expenses, lodging allow¬ 
ances and travel warrants in appropriate cases. 
Housing can be made available at the new towns 
Of Newton Aycliffc, 13- mil Of front County Kail. 
Or Pcicrlec, 12 miles. ' Cpr sllowalce aval|aWt« 


oUhty Planning Dfficer. County 
Closing date will be Saturday. 


quest ... 

Hall, Durham. _ 

31st August. 1063. PemoMflly atfu__ __ 

bers of the rouneii is prohibited add the 
Council mHy declare Any candidate Infringing 
this rule to be disqualified for appointment. 

J. T. BROCKBANK. 

C lerk of the Council. 



Yodflg intelligent 

: GRADUATE. 

required as assistant in Market Research 
Department located in London. Duties 
would include the collection and analysis 
of statistical and other information. 
^cne^WW^il^Kfo^l^lc or banking 

**>iy;w.Wgo«;i# '/'c 

PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD, 
21 Bloomsbury Street, W*G1. 


EDUCATION BUSINESS AND PtBSOWAL 


A T.A. GALLERY, 15 Lisle Street, Leicester 
• Square. London. W.C.2.— AFRICAN ART 
fro August 27ihj also NEW SELECTION OP 
fAJNTTNGS FOR HIRE. 11-6 weekdays: 

IM . 

j£ U THORS 1- work's PUtdlAad, Editing. (Ihovt- 
xR |ng, Printing, and Distribution undertaken. 
—Details from Author's Editorial Service. Lud- 
gate House. 107 Fl eet Street, London , E>C,4 . 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMTCS 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses In a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Unlv. B.Sc. Euon. 
tiRree If entrance is Included) at moderate Fees. 
1,399 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
University B.Sc. Economics Exams., 1930-62. 
Tqltion also for G.C.E.. Law. Statistical, other 
exams.—Prospectus <mention examination) from 
R W Shaw Fleuher, O.E., LlTv., Director 
of Studies, Dept., P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

S — I t. RET-XRi AL Training Tfoc - W omen 

especially unherpity graduates and older 
students: nx-monfh And F lntensive 14-week: 
dburses.—W rite Principal, Davies’s. 138 Holland 
Park Avenu e. W.li. PARjt 4634._ 

T OP PEOPLE’S secretaries are well"'placed 
generally by STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the Strand 


for 

ttrtcy. 

S lanagemcnt, Marketing, Export,- Coffimefi 
eneral Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical mon-cxamlnatloni courses in 
Mifiness subjects.-—Write today for free pros¬ 
pectus and /or advice, mentioning examination 
dr subjects in which Inter ested, to the Secre¬ 
tary <G9/Z). 

1 ,METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
J ST. ALBANS 

E C.4. Lsiahii 


Oueaw' VfriwHw B t s e s r y London, 

khed 1910. 


U ED-TAPE is bound to give you the mrnoat 
La satfrfdctron for automatically typed 

copy letters, with matched-fn n- 

addressee,-—2 Princes Street, W.l. 

HYD 2379. - 


SboSl? 


HONGKONG 

Old-established firm having 
subsidiary company in 
Hongkong, under competent 
management and with up-to- 
date afftee facilities, offer 
their services for consultation, 
training or as representatives 
to companies or individuals 
desirous of penetrating the 
large and expanding Far 
Eastern market. 

Write to P.O. Box 13212 , 
Hongkong. 




BUILDING SOCIETY 

; LONDON L a HI HlghHolborn, W.C.I. Ho! 8101/2 

MANCHESTER * 44 John Dtlton Street Dm 2M5/S 

LIVIRPOOL 17 Moorflgldt. Con 2104 

Oihv tranche* at BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD . BRIGHTON 
CO^KERMOUTH . COLNE . KENDAL . LEEDS . PRESTON WAKEFIELD 
And over 150 Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
HEAD OPFICI: Bingley, 14. Yorkshire. Tal 4411 (7 Unas) 

Gantral Manager: PL T. GARDNER, F.S.S. 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

CAPITAL (Fully paid) £ 1 , 700,000 


TREASURY, 

BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE 
LONpON, E.C.3. 

TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 23182 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 
Head Office: 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 

Blanche* and Agenclca throughout the United Kingdom & Oversea* 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6 ; 
overseas £6 10s. By air see below 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA t John Hinton a 
C o.. 50 Miller Street. Sydney, New South Walca. BELGIUM : W. H. Smith k Bon. 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Mai. Brusaela. BRAZIL: J. de Crow. t’x.P 3683-Zc-OO. Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wra. Duwaon Subscription Service. 587 Mount Pleasatit Road, Toronto 7, Ontario 
CEYLON : The Lake Home Bookabop. 100 Paraoni Road, Fort Colombo. DENMARK: BJnar 
Munkaaaard 6 Norresade. Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis. 8 Ibrahim El Lakanl. Hallopolla. 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akataemlnen IGrtakouppa. 2 Keakuakato. Helalnki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
A Son. 248 Rue de RlrolL Faria. GERMANY • W. E. Saarbach. GertrudenatraMe 36. Kdln 1: 
Conwa Groasovertrieb GmbH. Hamburg' 1, Danzlger Straaaa 35a. Hamburg. GHANA i Travel 
Service Ltd.. P.O, Box 401, Accra. GREECE: l.lbrairie Kauffman. 28 Rue du Stadc. Athena 
HOLLAND: N.V. V/H Van DltliWs Import, Schiealruat 32-36, Rotterdam 4. HONGKONG : 
The AdveniaiM A PublicUS Bureau. Ltd.. 701-706 Marina Houae. INDIA i Patrika 
Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole Market* New Delhi 1. or 12/JA Lindaay Strcot, Calcutta 16 
or 23 Hamam Street. Bombay 1. IRAN: TritematlOnhl Prehs Agency of Iran. P.o. 
Box 1125, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore. Merian Building. Southgate, Baghdad. 
ISRAEL: Stelmatzky's Agcricy Ltd., Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. ITALY 3 Meaaaggerie 
ltaliane. Via jLonuno ,51, ; Milan 12. >M>AN: Karl - H - Bechmayer Associates, 
6. 2-chome. JllgaahV' Alabu,, Mihat6*ku, Tdkipi MaruAn A Co... Ko. Box 605. 
Tokyo Central. JORDAN : Joseph 1. Bahoua k Co.. P.O. Box 66. Amman. KENYA: 
hast African Standard. F.O„ Boa 30080. Nairobi, KOREA: Foreign Publication! Supply Co.. 
P.O. Box 238. Kwang-HsrmMtm. fieobl. ^LEBANONT The EUam Distributors Co.. Place dc 

75 Anxnc Avenue, Auckland* Gordon and Gotch (NZ). Ltd.. 32 Waring-Taylor Street. Welling¬ 
ton. NIGERIA: Ada* Nigeria Lid...6 Labingo 'Lane, P.M.B. 2120. Lggo* NORWAY: A/S 
Narveacna LlUeratunJenctte. P.O. Box^l5. palo. PHILIPPINES r Moirla Corporation. 
P.O. Box 1451, Manila, POLAND: Ruch. Ul Wilcxn 46, WaftaWa 10. Poland 
RHODESIA t Klagatons Ltd.. P.O. Box 1498. Bulawayo. Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: 
American A Qyerseu Publication*. P.O. Box 3025. Port EUgebeth. SPAIN : DiMribuldora 
International, Duque de jlexto 36. Apartado 9156. Madrld.WjUDAN : Khartoum Bookshop. 
P.O. Bo* 964, Khartoum, SWEDEN ; Wenoergren-William* A.R, Nordenttycbtavisen 70. Stock¬ 
holm. SWITZERLAND i Agence Aobertwrd, Ca*c 123, Bern# Transit. TANGANYIKA: The 
Tanganyika Standard^ F.Q. Sox 33, DaT ca Salaam. TURKEY: Libralrie Hachelte, 469 I«klal 
Caddeai BcyogtU-IattebOL UGANDA: East African Standard, P.O. Box 165& Kampala. 


American A Qyerseu Publication*. P.O. Box 3025. Port EUxabctn. SPAIN : Distrlbuldora 
International, Puque de jlexto. 36. Apartado 9156. MadridWnUDAN : Khartoum Bookshop. 
P.O. Box 964, Khartoum. SWEDEN ; wen oergren-William* A.R, Nordenttycbtavtgen 70. Stock¬ 
holm. SWITZERLAND i Agence Aebethard. Cue 123, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The 
Tanganyika Standard^ F.Q. Sox 33, DaT ca Salaam, TURKEY: Libralrie Hachelte, 469 Ivklal 
Caddeai Beyotlu-IstiabUL UGANDA: East African Standard, P.O. Box 1654. Kampala. 
UNITED STATOS/t Tbs. Ecoftomtaa. 419 Madlaon Avenue. New York 17, N.V.: British 

uss&ssr 

California. VENEZUELA :> TH atr i A ul Jo r a Santiago CA., mikita OatR Segiainda TrantverMl * 
Norte Urbenlanetoo Guaealpuro Apartado No. 2589, Caracas. 
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icoNOMK umiomm " 

of soonm italy 
IS VEIMER 

Public Credit Corporation with, Head Office >in\ 
Naples for the issuing of Mediupi-I'ernrcredit on ; 
the Southern Mainland of Italy. •' 

Loans effected at favourable terms up to 15 1 
years, of which 5 years of pre-amortization for 
the construction, remodernization or extension 
of industrial plant. 

Exchange subsidies, repayable in S years, for 
the purchase or replacement of - machinery. 

For further information concerning condition* and 
our terms for finance, please apply to: 



' Send donations to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LJFE-BOAT IKSYmmOl? / 
42 OROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON . S.W.l 


ISVEIMER - Servizio Sviluppo, 


Treasurer: The Puke qf Xorthumberland, K.O. • Secretary: Stirling WhoHoto Bsq. 


Via S. Giacomo 9 , NAPLES 
Phone: 325.473. 





If you have a, bottle of The 
“ Antiquary ” in your cupboard, 
disclose it jpnly wheu the company 
is approbate. The “ Antiquary ” 
is much too good a whisky to waste, 
on those who will not value it as 
highly as you do. 


De Luxe 

Old Scotch UlhioKy 
r Jr ffThlsrl&Z CDfNQURGIj 



We mean, of course, the long-term capital 
supplied to industry by the Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japan — whose financing 
has been playing an important role in the 
Nation's remarkable economic growth. 
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RATt»***«> ARBITKAdt 


.Treasury *Hs .., 4^JJ 

Bank bills. 3*»i 4 -* h 

2 Finatrada bills,. 5-6 

2-2 • 4 . 

3 7 ! lnra^sllsr danalM : 

7 days’ notice... fV3 7 i 

4 V 4*4 3 months. 3V44 

^ * gm 0 iiailjm 

, ifi 1 liyi’tStfcf*.. JV* , , 

W*i 3 ^nonthTT..... 4 * 4-44 


,iHBW YORK 


Carts, of deped* 


VRtfD A*»*T*AGS MARGINS 


k u«*i 

MiM H ir wiwa.. Now York. <u 

Euro-Oeltere/Vtiro-aterflHf. tonOon. ^ 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials ih 
rates on tho particular storting and dollar assent as odjustcd 
for the tost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ folllion) 


OTlp 


rn s'7i 

73 0-91 

% 1:8 

73 6*53 

73 B*I2 

74 1*84 
74 0-50 


75 3-21 
75 6 66 
75 4-S4 
75 2-64 

75 2*26 
73 5*09 


* On August 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. fed. - 
secured 63 par cent, higher fondei* befog allotted infuff. The 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 



Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Tandar 

Tap 

1942 


Aug. II 3/300*0 

1,903*6 

1963 


May 18 2,600*0 

J406I 

23 2,720*0 

I.ID-2 

luna 1 2,750*0 

1.190*9 

8 2,770*0 

1,191*3 

„ IS 2,790*0 

2,201*9 

,. 22 2,810*0 

2,192*1 


*|ARkET REPORT! * ;/ 

BMfBin between short-term interest 
f jl Tates to London and New York. nar- 
rowed harpb pis week. In London the 
Treasury Bill rate fell by over 3/32 per 
cent to 3.67 per cent, 1 while in New Yoik 
the three months* bill rate rose by just 
under 3/32 per cent to 3.333 per cent. 
These two movement! initially swung the 
covered^ arbhrage margin in iavour of New 
York? buf the consequential narrowing* of 
tijfa on US dollars 

& 4 uc 44 thd qop of forward cover to only 
b fraction oyer Jf per ; cent per annum *0 
that tbit Covered: margin between the two 
n^; heiitrw. 

* TT$£, time that (he covered arbitrage 
inorgmoa a Treasury, bill swap swung in 
fftyouf of New York was in March. On that 
occtsion the discount market was forced, 
to borrow from the Bank of England at £ 
per cent over Bank rate, and the bill rate 
rose sharply at the following tender, TJ’his 
time the authorities have hot forced the 
market to borrow above Bank rate, but a 
number of houses wefe forced to borrow 
from the Bank on Friday of last week and 
On Monday and Tuesday of this week. * 

The discount markers decision to raise 
Its agreed bid by 6d to £99 is 8d was 
clearly motivated by its poor btM allotments 
over the previous nine weeks. These fuivc 
averaged no more than 29 per cent. Its 
latest allotment of 63 per cent should faring 
temporary relief to the market’* thin port* 
folios; at the same time it now loom as 
though the long awaited increase in the fall 
offers is abouft to materialise. The offer fait 
week rose from £220 million to £*& 
Bullion ; this week it is /250 million. r 
The price faT gold on the London Madfat 
eased by jt bent to $35*09 this week foigdvM 
iftg a declineln demand which had been 


CLOSING; EXCHANGE RATES 


Spot 

‘j flfocifv* llmks ! | Aegufet 8 I August 14 


us $. 1 

C^dipng. 

sXW';:: 

Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Portuf. .Esc 
ItiliirtLU ! 
Swedish Mr. 
Danish Kr. . 

&S&&I 

* Official limit 


Ml* 

142 05 
9 *98*4-10 ■ 28*2 
11*037-11-365 

17251*1773 

ICMiS 


■BE 

75 

10*104-4 

1116*4-4 
■0*20-30 
1739-39 12 


2-80-80 1 . . 
3 * 03 7 u-^,! 
13*72*4-4 
12 08*4-09 
139-75- 

80 

10* 10*4-4 , 
ll-l54- 3 4 
80*20-30 , 
1738*4-39*4 

*#13* 


One Month Forward 

Uni tad States $ ..... 1.] *«C pm-par' ‘i igc pm-par 

Canadian 5...,. *Hcpm-4tc.dta'i*c. pm-*i*cdl5 

Franch Fr....( ‘t-V* dk ] *i-*gc. dis 


Swiss Fr. *!-foc. pm 

Austrian Sch. FW-Sgro. dit J 

Balgian Fr. 7-lc. pm 

Dutch'Gld. . *S-l *ie. pm 

W, GfTman Dm... Pjpl. pm 

(tdllahllre. VlfoUra dlt 

Swedish Kr... I 7 s-I*s ora pm | 


hr]*- pm t 
par-Sgro. dlt 
lO-Sc. pm t 
2 * 2-1 *iora prg 

•"a-l*ac* pm 

Mspf. pm 
1 * 2-2 lira dis 

I *4- 3 4ort pm, 


Throe Months Forward 

United States $ 1 Jurist* pm.- 4-*ie. pm 

Caoadian $.i4ac.pm-*iac.dls , isc.pm-'uc Js 

Prbndli FT. VV. dis Vic* dis ^ 

Swiss Fr. 14-14c. pm l* 2 -l* 4 C. pm 

Austrian Sch. 1 Par-10 gro dis par-1 Of ro. dip 

Balman Fr....I 1 17-124 pm 20-15c. pm 

Damn Kr. 2-1 ora pm 24-l4ore pul 

Dutch Gld...I 3V3**c. pm 3V3*«c pm 

l*2-l*4pf. pm 

3*2-4 lire dis 
1 I V 7 »ora prrf 


WUW1 WRf* • ;« a 4 4 f a •• » • • • • M • I pill 

W. Germ»n Dm... 4 . * 1 •... .*.. j !*i-1 f tpf. pm 

lulian Lire.. I r s~*h lira dis 

Swedish Kr... 2-1*2 ora pm 


a. d. par Ana ox. .... 
. S*er fine oc ....... 


Gold Price at Fixing 


Investment Currencies 

% i % 

- V 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
- v - . , Exchequer Returns 

April I. April I, Weak 1 Week 
-Estimate 1962, 1963, aMlaS.pnded 


Banking department r6»*rve 
Proportion r... li ... 



IO CO AU|, 

K %1'- *f& & 






loaimnEagamnB 



19,844] 6MN 


• Gavammant debt h £11.015,100. capital {I4J53.000, [ ' 1 





























































flat BOQflJOMliiT *« 0 &ST 17 , 1M» 

A two-Wi 

that makes it 

to self 

To $e supplier of industrial machinery and 
capital equipment of many kinds, Lloyds 
A Scottish Finance offers a valuable means 
of expanding his business. He is able, in 
fact, to make credit sales without provid¬ 
ing credit: he receives his full cash price 
without delay or uncertainty. 


63 * 




a 






Tb* nfep who needs tmj^ved; 

equipment to develop hi^tman^ qm buy 1 / 
it without wa»ting~and itheipi to pair for 
itself by the profit it earns. LloydsA 
Scottish Finance arrange convenictitpay-; 
merits to suit his needs: his bank fatiUtfe* 
ar# unaffected, since th6 additional fcredit 
is Uhked solely to the new equipment. The 
transaction is completely confidential And 
he gets the frill benefit of tax allowances. 


For traders in cars and commercial vehicles 
Lloyds A Scottish provides, through its 
network of branches, a thoroughly experi¬ 
enced and dependable finance service, with 
the assurance that their customers wifi be 
courteously treated so that their goodwill 
is retained. Dealers are offered a variety of 
additional facilities—e.g. for stocking, or 
for extension of premises. 



The family that needs a car, or the firm that 
needs a fleet* will receive equally prompt 
aqd friendly service from Uoyd*& Scottish,; 
to finance the purchase in the most con¬ 
venient way*—on strictlyCompeUtiveterms, 
As a member of the Finance Houses 
Association, Lloyds A Scottish h pledged 
to fair dealing. 


Established dealers in furniture, electrical 
appliances, radio, television and other 
goods for the modem home, are making 
increasing use of the facilities offered by 
Lloyds A Scottish, by way of either direct 
collection or block discounting. They can 
be sure that their customers will receive 
every consideration. 



For people with steady earnings, hilt pur¬ 
chase provide* a safe and sensible way to 
buy and pay for the thing* they heed. 
Lloyds A Scottish offers the necessary fin¬ 
ance on competitive and straightforward 
terms-rand the same facilities are available 
for central beating installations, garages 
or garage extensions, school fees and other 
fueh personal or family requirements. 


Owned by two great banks 

Lloyds A Scottish has a capital Of £ 15 , 000,000 and asset* of 
£ 100 j 6 o 0 ^ 00 a It is owned jointly by Lloyds Bank and National Com¬ 
mercial Bank Of Scotland. Through its network of local offices in oVer 
80 large towhsit provides a comprehensive service covering all form* of 
hire purchase. In the course of 40 years' experience, it has established a 
reputation for efficient and courteous service to all its customers. In¬ 
quiries ait welcomed at any branch, or may be sent to the address below. 


Lloyds 


& Scottish Finance Limited 


4 Vigo ^Street, London W.l 


OtyHEBWY 
LLOYDS BANK AND 
NATURAL COMMERCIAL 
BAN* OF SCOTLAND 



ASSETS £100,000^X30 
MEMBER OF 
THE FINANCE HOUSES 
ASSOCIATION^ 


Realtored Mi m Authored *4 

NtHspMprr Lid.. 


tatond Mail i < Rom - _ 

mt IS Ryder Mitel. London. 8.W 


r- 


Printed In Snalend bp St. Clement, Pm, Ltd . London. > B.C.4. Publiital by IH' Eiondmla* 
i WMichall idii. PoiMde on thU i»u« t Uii 4*4.; 0>yneas 4*4.. . 
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Ft km. I»M 
High ] Low 


99*n 

I00*»n 

n» 4 

m n 

w* 

■ft. 

*}!»•• 

92»4 

98* 4 

89*'„ 

101*4 

108*2 

103*4 

96 

83>»4 

99*1,4 

833.4 | 

82**14 i 
103*9,4 
97', 
68*2 
72*4 
102*4 
723,* 

649.4 
65*, 
559, 
47*14 
47*,* 

too*. 

Uj"l16 
82*, 

Si 

S'- 

68*4 

86 * 9,4 

90*14 

71’,* 


■RITfSH^JS'NDS 


98*, 

» 2 i* 

99*w 

96% 

I 0 JJ. 

90V 

99’, 

90*, 

91 

ft 

sr* 

103*, 
»!•, 

78 * 

75*4 

97*, 

87*4 

60*4 

643, 

91*4 

64*4 

57*4 

56*2 

48*2 

41*4 

40*, 


76 

85i 2 

78*; 

87>i 

89*4 

61*, 

81 *, 
80’, i 
64*] 


jlmo i Ay 8 * „ 

0 UA 8 AwrsB 0 Stocks K,2j 3 


-SB i 

® ,! 

•{fnj 

92*n, I 

g’ ,4* i 

^; 
88V 
101*2 
1,06*4* 

(03 

95’, 


Treasury 4% .....<* 4 .4969 

Saving,‘Bond, 3%.1955-65 

Exchequer 5 * 2 %.1966 

Stvinp *»ds .»964 S g 1 

Funding 3%. b .1966-68 

■ Victory 4%.1920-76 

Saving, Bond, \% .1960-70 

Conversion 5%... .1971 

Conversion 6 %.....1972 

Convmiofe 5 * 4 % ...1974 , 

Funding 4%...1960-90 * 

Saving, Bend, 3%.1965-75 . 82*,* 

Exchequar 5%.1976-78 ’ 99 **, 4 

Treasury 3*j%.1977-80 I “ 

Treasury 3*a%.1979-BI | 

Funding 5'a%.1982-84 

Traasury 5%.1986-89 ; 

Redemption 3% . 1986-96 I 

Funding 3* 2 %.1999-2004 j 

Traasury 5 * 2 % .2008-12 

Contois 4%. after Fob. 1957 

War Loan 3' 2 %.after 1952 

Conv. 3 * 2 %. after Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3 %.after Apr. 1966 

Consol, 2 * 2 %. 

Treasury 2<i%... .after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4*,%.1967-69 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3%.1974-77 

British Electric 4*,%.1974-79 

British Electric 3 * 2 %.1976-79 

British Gas 3*i%.1969-71 

British Gas 4%.1969-72 


82**,* 
81 * 4 * 
t03 
96'»,4 
68 ', 
71*4 
100* 
71*4 
64', 
64*2 
55*, 
46’, 
46’, ; 


Dnilin UU IV,. . . 1707-/4 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 ! 

British Transport 3%.1968-73 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 


g;i 6 

82*4 

92', 

83»i 

91* 

93*u 

68’,4 
86 ’,* 
89*1,4 
71 ',4 


■s< 


W'la 

100*2 

97'^m 

1021*32 

82*3,4 

'£»!** 
92 ’,4 

gL 1 !^ 

92*4 

971,* 

893,4* 

I0I3 4 

107*2 

103*4 

96 

82’. 

99*5,4 

833,4 

82 

103*4 
87', 
68' 2 
72*4 
lOO’u* 
72*8 
64 ’,4 
64’, 
553, 

47 

47 

98'3 ( * 

86 ’, 

81*,* 

92’,, 

83**14 

91*14* 

93*. 

68*4 

86 ’, 

90 

71*, 


‘ ".* 4 , * 

3f 


*l&, 




-friers/1963 ink; vK. 

>.:v TLi 1 , ^ IDiJdendl ;*■(- , 

'“High ' LovV ^ *wSb)(# i- 


d. 
8 
2 
2 
7 
0 

7 
6 
0 

2 

t 

S 

8 

2 18 5' 

2 18 II . 

3 12 2 
3 3 0 
3 10 I 


£ t. 

2 II 

1 9 

2 13 

3 I 
2 10 
3 10 
2 12 
3 10 

3 7 
3 7 

2 17 

3 II 
2 17 
2 13 


3 10 
3 3 
3 5 
3 9 
3 8 


£ ,. 4 . 

3 17 II 

3 (5 8 

4 5 I 
4 13 
4 10 8 
4 12 61 
4 13 2 
4 14 6 / 

4 IS l< 
4 13 61 
4 8 At 
4 16 2/ 
4 15 II 
4 18 2 

4 19 3 
4 II 10/ 

4 18 I 
■5 32 

5 0 117 


BANKS. DISCOUNT A HP 

Barden. £1 57/1*2 

Lloyds . .^£| f|/*V 

Martins rj9/4V 

MidUnd..‘W* .. rtt"; £ I 

j Nat. Provincial. £1 , 74/6 

| Westminster-B*. £1 i 70/10*2 

4 a I Australia A N. Z. .i* .£1 , 52/6 

3 * 2 « ! Bk. Lond. 11 Amar..£l j 41/6 

!2-05c i Bank of Montreal_910 £22* 

7 * 2 b | Charterad.,.£1 ; 59/- 

, , _ , 5/- a ’ Hongk'g, A Shang. ..$25 ! £181, 

| 47/6 > V b t 7*, o 1 Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- j 50/9 

' £253,4 $2 37 * 2 C $2-50c . Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 4 £26*,4* 

1 ’ *“ ■ 1 Standard Bank ..£1 , 4S/9 

Hambroi.5/- 31/9 

Schrodors ... 


5 I 3 
5 5 3c 
5 6 6 
s a 8 

5 3 0 


10 
0 
10 
I 

10 
5 
0 

19 i 
10 10 
fl 4 
5 10 
10 0 


3 7 7 
3 5 7 
3 10 I 
3 10 10 
3 7 4 
3 12 I 




Prices. 1963 
High I Low 


90', 

105*4 

72 

106 

84*4 

94*4 

S' 1 

92 

95'a 

98*4 

100 

52*2 

87*, 

100 


86 *, 

96 

57«a 

100 

73 

ft 

ft 

86*4 

Si: 

s* 




DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3*4%.1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6%.1978-81 

South Africa 3*2%* ..1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4*i%.1997-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 1959-89 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation of London 5* 4 %.1976-79 

L.C.C,3%.aftar 1920 

L.C.C fi%.1980-83 

Middlesex 5*4%.1980 


Price. Price. , 
Aug. 7 ,1 Aug. 14, 

| 1963 j 1963 


89*4 

104’, 

71*2 

I03' 4 * 

84 

94 

65 

91*4 

85*4 

88'a 

W7, 

52*, 

97*. 

88*4 


90* 

105*4 

72 

103*2* 

84*4 

94*4 

66 * 3 * 

92 

95*2 

.3" 

1^* 

100 


I 
J 

I. 

5 9 le 
5 II 2 f 
5 9 8 f 
5 10 2 f 
5 10 Of 
5 7 
5 8 
4 14 9/ 
4 17 51 

4 17 41 

5 I 11/ 
5 I 0/ 

4 IS II / 

4 17 II / 

5 0 9/ 

4 17 5/ 

5 I 0/ 
5 I 31 


Red. Yield.] 
Aug. 14. 
1963 

£ s. d. 


5 3 
5 10 
7 18 
5 10 6/ 
7 12 0/ 
5 9 
7 5 

I'! 

5 4 
5 6 
5 13 
5 6 
5 9 


01 
61 
Q / 
0 / 
6 / 
67/ 

tf 

0 



"ORferNARY 

^STOCKS 


Price, . Price, , Yield, . 

| Aug. 7. 1 Aug. 14 ,' Aug. 14, 1 Cover 
j 1963 1963 1963 


f 


, 57/1*2 
1.51/7*2 
19/6 
79/1*2 
74/U a 
72/1*2 

% 

& 

£18*4 

51/9 

£253,4 

45/6 

32/3 


Lombard Banking . 
Mercantile Credit . 


BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries 


. 1*1 
..£1 

55/6 

OF/- 

55/6 

.5/- 

13/9 

13/10*2 

.5/- 

12/7'j 

12/6 

5/- 

I7/7*, 

17/- 

.5/- 

38/3* 

38/-* 

‘•5/- 

13/9*# 

13/9* 

.5/- 

15/7*2 

15/9 

.5/- 

13/3 

13/7*2 

10/- 

36/6 

36/6 

10/- 

53/3 

53/3 

.5/- 

18/M, * 

18/6 

• 5/- j 

24/6 1 24/- 

• 5/- 

I8/-K 

18/31! 


Associated Portland. .,£1 ' 54/4'i || 54/-|| 
British Plaster Bd. ID/- 1 32/4*3 I 33/- 


Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

^ Rugby Portland.5/- 

a 1 Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMJCAL 

Albright & Wilson...5/- 

1 Borax Defd. ..5/- 

Fisons . £1 

ICI .£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Moittague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/— 

; G.U.S ‘A’.5/- 

; House of Fraser.5/- 

b 1 Lewis’s Invest. Tst... .41- 
b 1 Marks A Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 

b ! United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 


23/7*2 

13/3 

12/9 

62/- 

17/3*4 

25/9 
17/10* V 
38/- 
64/- 
15 /- 

25/7', 

20/3 

47/- 

54/10*2 


22/IOl 2 

13/1*2 

12/9 

60/- 

17/5*4 

25/9 

17/6* 

37/3 

64/4* 2 

IV- 

26/9 

1977*2 

4677*2 

54/4*2 


3-50** 
3-87 
3-33** 
3-79 * 
3-78 

3- 69 

4- 40 i 

4- 55 

3- IS ! 
318 

5- 10 1 
5-09 \ 

4- 38 
3-19 ! 
3-25 

6 ‘59 ' 
3-49, 

2- 39 
4 50 
1-80 
400 
235 

3- 49 


33/7*2 | 33/6 
14/9 ! l4/7 ' 2 

94/1*2 1 84/3 
34/9 , 34/6 

54/10*2 | 55/1*2 

I 


British Petroleum ....£1 58/10*2 1 58/3 

Burmah Oil....£l '61/10*2 62/3 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. i £| 0 S, £17*, 

Shell Transport.5/- 43/l0» 2 42/9 

Ultramar.10/- I 31/A 29/6 


4 36 
3 97 
440 

3 97 

4 13 
4 05 
4 17 
822 

3 09 
409 

3 50 
4-44 
706 
208 

4 87 

3- 88 

4- 00 

5- 37 
4-27 
333 

2- 43 

3- 57 
4 12 

3 07 

4 48 
3-56 
2-79 
314 
3 <40 


I 


I '2 
l J 4 

I 3 4 

1*4 

I * 2 

l J 4 


2'a 

I'j 

2*4 

2*4 

1*2 

23 4 

2 

1*4 

2 

1 

»*4 

IU 

2*4 

1*4 

I'i 

2 

1 *4 

2 

1 1 2 
l J 4 

l'2 


3;52 ’ 2*2 

5’73‘ 2*4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amar. Electric ... 
Am. Tol. A Tal. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. A Tel.... 
South'n. Nat. Gas. 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amar. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Bath. Steal 
Booing.. 


Aug. 

8 


28*2 

287, 

18*4 

BS- 

iT 

I 89*, 

1 52*2 
273, 
64 
24 
45 
81*2 
72*4 

L$ 


A .T 

$ 


28*4 

283, 

18*4 

393, 

38*2 
1233, 
87', 
49'a 
51*2 
28*, 
63*4; 

I 24 '* ! 

! 45*4 I 
> 81 

1 73*2 ■ 

larM 

! »*• 


Celanosa. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive.. 
Crown Zeller... 
Distillers Seag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .... 
Ford Motor .... 
Ge. Electric .... 
General Foods.. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Hama,.,. /. 

(fit. Bus. Hlch.. „ 

Int. HarveRei:^.«, 


Au,. 

* 


50 

58'# 

46*i* 

#7’a 

46*4 

22S 

1241*4 
109 t 

#5 

35*4 


Aui 


51*4 

22 ’. 
, 58*4 
244*4 
III 
51 *, 

bit; 

82', 

713, 

36*2 


49 I 49*4 

, 85 ■ 45*4 


Inter. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ,.. 
Kennecott. 


Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Proctor Gambia 
Radio Corpn... 
Soars Roebuck. 

Shall Oil. 

Socony-MobH.. 
Stand. Oil ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.|.. 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steal. 

West. Electric.. 
ypdolwprch. j >.. 
Xerox........ 


Standard and Poor’* Indices (1941-43^10) 



I Aug. 7 Aug. 14' 


268 
678 , 

355 *4 


nuiKX Fra. 

| Citroen....... 

C. F. Petrole.. 

Oo G. d f Elect 
Machines Bull. 

Pechlnoy. 

SLLPt.: 365*9; >352 

Saint-Gobain.. 305-8 ! 299 

Uslnor.: 164 K 164 

index... 92-0 9# *4 

Hifh.... 102-1 (7.1.63) 

Low. t 84*4 110J.63) 

Dec. 28, / 962-/00. 


fS 

ft* 

359 

193 

435 

423*1 


j Frcs. ! GERMANY 


193 *Sf Kundbnkrodit 


CANADA 


1963 


|u,y 17 

i! it 

r .J 


425 

Yield 

25 

Yiald 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Industrials 

% 

Rails 

°/o 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

72*30 

3'18 

38*92 

4*41 

64 20 

3 32 

88*49 

71*62 

3*21 

\ 37-30 

I 4*58 

64 01 

> 3-34 

88-70 

72*48 

3-17 

| 38*00 

4 50 

1 65*03 j 

I 3‘29 

88 80 

73*36 

' 3*13 

! 38 70 

4*42 

I 65*58 ! 

> 3*26 

88 80 

74*56 

3-09 

38*79 

4*41 

66*54 | 

3*2. f 

88*80 


Yield 

% v 

4*03 

- ,4* 


Can. Brewer's. • I0 V 
Can. Imp. Bank 62*» 62', 


431 Industrials High. 74*56 (Am. 14. 1963). Low. 65*48 (Jan. 2. 1963). 




HirimWatfcer 

I Imperial Oil .. 41 >4 

Noranda Minas ! 36*2 ! 
ShtfWinigan Ind. 4*90' 

Steel of Canada 20 * 4 [ 

Trans. Can. Pi pa 29 I 

find. 

-_g . /20 8 W-6 

M/fh.... 129-8 (S.6JJi 
, 1**:,... 115-9 Vjm} 

1956-100. 


41*4 

3 t’oo! 

S'* 


Commenbank 
Deutsche Bank. 
Hoochst Farb... 


487 
520 
479 
506 
472 
405 
1,030 
206*2 
558 
183*2 J 

600 I 

97*27 
100-82 

. 83-II 

Dec. 31, 1959-100. 


Loewanbrau 

Mannesmann 


ThysCen - Huotto 
Volkiwagbn ... 
Htrstott Index 
High/.. 


Aug. 7 Aug. 14 


& 


507 

541 

497 

528 

497*2 

406 

1,080 

207 

575 

185 

616 

100-82 

( 14.8.63 ) 

(26.2.63) 


AUSTRALIA 


Brit. Tobacco.. 

Broken Hill Pty. 

G.j. Colas. 

Fait A Textiles. 

I.C.I., A.N.Z... 

ra&c 

foolctorch ... 

344-82 347-83 

High . 349-59 (13.8.63 

law . 296*60 {2./.6J) 

1937/39-100. 


£A 

10/4 

Hi 

29/- ! 
55/- 
17/4* 
8/10 
50/- 
38/3 i 
12 /- • 
16/11' 


£A 

p- 

29/3 

55/- 

17/2 

9/3 

50/3 

38/3 

12/140* 

16/10 


Aug. 7 | Aug. 14 


AJ & 

792V 760 


A.K.U. . 

Bijenkorf. 

Heinekens .... 486 480* 4 

Interunie(FI.50) FI.I95 FI.I95 
K. N. Hoogoven 601 '2 597 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 790 784* 4 

Philips (Fl.25).. Fl. 156* I FI.I56-1 
Robeco (FI.50). FI.225 FIJ26 
Rotterdam Bk.. 3 S 5*2 358*4 

Thomassen A D. 800 ' 798 

Valeurop. Fl. 75*5]FI. 75 *5 

ZwanenWg .. 907 ! 9I0 * 2 

Index... 346 9 349-0 

High.... 357-6 ( 4.6.63 ) 

Low. 320-7 (3.1.63) 

1953-100. 

JAPAN Yen Yen 

Ajinomoto.... 330 333 

Fuji ffon. 56 60 

HHach? v . 90 84 

Hdhda Motor.. 299 312 

Kirin Brewery . 285 287 

Mitsub. Chem.. 122 128 

Mitsub. Elect... 80 85 

Mitsub. Heavy.. 78 87 

Nippon Elect... 229 237 

Sony. 395 395 

Tokyo Rayon .. I 185 187 

Yawata Iron .,. 1 58 62 

Dow iones 

Average 1367-35 1413-05 
High.... 1634-37 (5.4J>2) 
Low . 1386-98(31.7.63) 


• lx dividend. fTix free. * Assumed overage life, 7 years. | The net redemption yields allow for ax at 7s. 9d. in B 

<o) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. ( 0 ) To earliest date, if) Flat yield, (g) fix all. (h) 

Japanese prices supplied by Delws Securities, Tokyo. — ---- — * 


reduced or passed. 


Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights. 

- — r - w - After Rhodesian tax. </) To 

Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montraei Stock Exchange. 


tt Equivalent to 7*2 sterling, 
stest date. (n) Interim since 
















































































































































































































































































World requirements of stool hsvs risen tremendously. Amf the end Js not yet In sight I We ere build¬ 
ing teller towers, breeder end longer bridges bigger buddings; we era producing more tractors, more 
reactors, mere epece setellites. This ramarkaM* progress In the uses of steel in e rapidly Industrialicing 
world cen continue et its present astonishing pees only if steel pfoduoers grow end Increese production 
fest enough to setisfy the demends being mede upon diem. 

: And this is precisely whet Fuji Iran A Steel Co., Ltd. has been doing In the pest, Is doing now, end will 
continue to do in the future. Onocf the world's fastest expending producers of Iron end steel, Fuji Steel 
hes risen, in slightly more then e decade, to the ranks of the world's fop ten producers of steel. And 
there ft etends today — emong the biggest and the best ~~ producing the finest quality steel for almost 
every purpose; for markets ell over the world. 


MOPUQVic lNMW**hopoo, shoot piling, wlrs rods, rails, skslp, platos, hot rolkd shoots and soils, cold roHod shoots and soli, galvanised 
^ioo«s, tin platod, aootfonal polos, corrngatod notal pipe, wldo fWago bum, light fangs s h a p t a ana cfcsafcal hpprodaets. 



FUJI IRON & STEEL C0 ? , LTD. U t'kn gSoo 17, California, 


US. A. 






Education: A Ministry for the 18-Plus 
Agriculture: The New Broom 
Tariffs: A Key for the Kennedy Round 





THIS INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 

Impact -of the Nuclear Truce 

New evidence suggests that the nu 
Soviet quarrel (p. 653). 


>» "'*• a?. " v V 


The US senators still favour the test 

fears (p. 663). - ' 

As Bonn’s hesitations show, (p* 654)* west Gerjnany fears that ?8I*P* 
■ Hg is if g Ui /: -V 7 -;,: 


■ Bgp ,^|w«pe/4eadlock on tariffs in the Knqhaty cate wywIwfWhj. 

^leiwt to new formulae) a eonxipoodcnt .suggests one 

*; v p'-v'-:. v 

While the growth <j| "the American payments ddfcft ii shocking Congress into 
approval of the equalisation tax ^ ^jng^ borrowing (pp>, dfafand 693), the 
int^yS||||^^|p|L- money market i 1, i^ln(pages 
Q^^jS$r&b it will once tsR^’tis'.'iimericii venus 4 iiMK|jr^ii Ilf. rest at 
-•■ MVHh l^l^nth (p. < 7 $. cPP'■■■" 

^^xhslMsr^ fo^hMhd^r rates 


jfhe’tj 


■mm 




PV " 

$«* 


-' ■ uA^%c||^emmcnt: 

/'S^atchfebank batece; * 
> (storming pretrosw*.;. (pyJM 
In Amefkd, tri^fh 
exacerbate the growing tinol 
^seriean railways are rtfljl'ni 


'feud&istrk: 

^ 6,6) 

Milll^uch its soldten (p*i|$(S). -{fatik has 
:il^|Ml|pe|^oks suspiciswly at thfc gotfatoOMOt’s 


rn». 


In im Au t MBri b: d^jjgjffittgts mai^.hp'Washington may 

exacerbate the growing Negpnci^’dhaaands (p. 662). 

40nerkan railways are sgjjl rundfngjnto •# striktt;^. 664). vj . A.: 

, f^Jtb^rBritish Gov^fittient, just trouble .\after tfic Stratford byrdeetjon there 
yj* dating for thp'-^sfe«twi*ives but to pB S Sp^ --A^jePcral electionas long 
■'* 48 possible "' " v 

Pfenning h> futsre «t homo .; 

To 'educate aH thise new undergraduates who ml be coming tu£ one 
* mnstget the Ministry of Education dlrectlylnvolved (p, 615 ). Australia, 
too, is tackling tbcproblem of university expansion (p. 6$$}.h ; ■ 

A radket prescription for e 0 cidtwalj^ie^;; Why rtotjmeefi £«*»&? tceetfier 
’farmers ^(p.646). v.. \ . . 

Moderation at the TUC extends to hopes for its reform (p. 668). 

Industrial production is meeting Neddy’s targets, more or less (p. 680), but 
^ employment is rising more slowly (p. 680) and imports are rising faster (p. 681) 

,h "efil '*ot yilsiniM A : fo'-je-n 




Fringe 

At awierinarians’ tongf^^^l^n f»“t WW i IJ 0 i‘ 

briiioft vbenne>i 'SW iWvbT A 3 : afti 


* * J %J 1 







thb peoypMianr mkmbroNi liter 



'tis part^ttw. ^no^^ifpn# 

■Waliweysl ..Offc,^ 

3j$aay trait)s>1 by tti$)$ft$i 

: $ftsb'T#to 4 

jjjfnp mMui|«Si.’W , #iij^es. Ofluj^ ' 

w isnpty^Bppril eqiiw^Mf^ 
ffotyite .power ctSg^oty- □ It 
mpsf powerful sihgle-engined dte^^ 
electric locomptifo ever buHi fef 
JSmllh Raihvpy^, it hapatop speed. efr 
otfer 90 m.p;h'.i' heeds no 'doubted 
heeding’ erv the steepest -p«id»pnt% 
$m|lfe£lM| ^g.h%r t(wj,n-frei|o^ 


Ttv# 4s, the ferlish diesel can work’ 
over shunting hump^4n;rjMir$halling 
- ya$s, negotiate stjiW|jwJ|rives and 
’’run on routes barre^w<$|W loco¬ 
motives in its power range. Q-tncreas- 
ing numbers of the new Type 4 are 
coming into service from the. Brush 
’’ production tines..More are under doftv s 
struction at the British Railways’ ' 
' workshops at Crewe. Soon thpyyWftbe 
hauling crack expresses, and^eight- 
■ liners over all the rail routes of Britain. 

J ■ ^^StJan^a^^aM^ridort, $.Wt1. 
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A third ^.botyteUlkYdf ijjKpfl pftjylition rtmiiy^er industftesv 
are looted a)WfflS;Opj>u$ iijp fPiim aitt : n^tcmBr essenttei^f--, 
farming 'tdtimmth mand&ctuied ^oods ce WnMife as mud(t’io r 
the natio^»ttjfetl6n terfhtyMltlfy eflkddtelhijpipg systen^. 

Pennfigijfcfidbaitfisgte^dte ajl^Bgiil^rocearing pgpy-'pdd: MJLof 
rnanufa«whw«dtk$^fite cteftb uiA teWli ^ teith very Ugh 

standard iteffHP #q;tbdf Adi use j» rilsd|<CJhe tattriiMt' 
skills of $fcg WflMie« 

With gpialyb'i^od 06 **'^ 0 ntatMjtijlh 

Denmark dejiendsi lot Ol foreign trade, aaa&te piMOpita «pdtto 1 
are amoiyfltohkhestjn tttejwdfrtel TWfUn tnwrTfXi nflWffjjdi*nfifl* 
in 1961 aadifewttfln DcnfeaA bqb ^ ll% of |mt imports frota 
Britain. Ahwdftheee i wi t steel ftytes ftt {Seel Cddpwy of Wiries. ; 

“The afibbl: 

steel ^^frf^a^Mfejjtetgd fe i ^^ sicciMiitedi'’: 

for 45 ^^^PiiiiyhB!s, Afijtiajt. ttyfe to starts. 

TheseqpaijteMl8|>g> >J siici i t te yi d j ^ t^& w «i|pd^ "' : 

^ Jj. - *;, - - 1 .o^" - „ ■ ;*$ *■' , ’ V ■ 

T/ie <!f Cfajp ig yJ i a p A f v 



:v< 



many of Denmark*! 1,000/100 TVsets) contain frame 
output transformers made by Sluuidiiio^m l^na- 
former A/S with special electrical steel made w the 
Newport Division of The Steel Companyof Wales* 



Steel for the World 



MCltorS MMe The Cartsbeig Yan-drfter earns good 
Uommlssiou aaaealumeiirfeut an profits of the feaoua 
Carisberg B rewery now goto support the aits and 
•dance. MuHftadm an capped 

with Wegshtfcipi***; ofttjg4mfr{ftng of tinplate 

used each year Ifc icitowt* oto&m 2,500 

come firm TheSteel r 

f ^ f \ \ ./I 1 -i *' ' !» f’ l,* , 


V-V 



and theft % 


Company wan 


may not be a baftnh hemotkUk $904 Danish 
«|kt|WM«raObOt fepsek. t***SsMtJ#el from 
|gpw# ; WaMste CopWaftso’s nu^r hot-dog 

*y ,,,M 

a/s 

r '.r*z, m’ j TaOIudaMantrands Fabfiker. 
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ndents spectf^H^ihe contrary* 


m individuat$$ers to fit the space 




India £ 

Sir— Your correspondent (“ Straws on the 
Elephant’s Back,” August loth) vividly 
described the rvsihgr popular discontent in 
Indii and tKe Congress policies Which haW 
contributed to it. He docs not mention the 
factor that makes them a serious threat to 
the Congress hegemony: the rise of an 
opposition to the right of Congress. 

Congress has generally regarded the 
spread of Communist influence in Asia, and 
the marginal successes of the Communist 
party within the country, with equanimity: 
these are powerful stimulants to western aid 
and to the enthusiasm of its middle class 
supporters. Communist victories in by- 
clections are not regarded as verdicts against 
Congress policies, but as powerful argu¬ 
ments to press on with the “ Socialist 
pattern of society,’* under Congress leader¬ 
ship. 

But an opposition emerging on its right 
creates problems of fundamental import¬ 
ance. The victory of Mr Masani, the 
secretary of the Swatantra party, in a recent 
by-election is generally considered a verdict 
against Congress policies. Such an opposi¬ 
tion also threatens the finances of Congress. 
The mere possibility rhfct a political party 
to the right of the Congress may offer itself 
as an alternative government is enough 
for business men to begin diverting in its 
direction contributions over which Con¬ 
gress can exercise an effective monopoly— 


MOTOR 

BUSINESS 

The current issue' of the quarterly researJi 
bulletin MOTOR BUSINESS contains , in 
addition to regular features , reports entitled: 

.■. ' I 1 . 1 1 ' V ' - ' ' . . .t 

'' •PASS«WE*t 1 GA* DEMAND IN TtyT* . 

VSlTE$>;JtArtp _ . ... ■. 

I ■iirtii.ir" »' ; - 

\ 1 . , ' , i ■ t ,* T y - , ,, , 

' CrtittOok FOR. UWTBB CAR EXPORfS^ 

***<' i ", ■ 1 t ' ‘ n f J \ ;> 

' .I.A ". i l l' 1 II 11 "! 1 .. ' i| > J . :• 

o* MdttoR manwag*V*»h> : > 

*** £*? m I 

U&tf EJtPORT MARKETS—* 


Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place London .VIT1 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 18 or 60 
60 East 42 nd Street Neiv York 17 AT 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 


j s$s&idfts bpjtosiiioaMsf 
Silk. already begufc/ 

Published statistics show the Swatantra 
* JPW *tem|^i^lfrongly.-iflth, ftftgfess .ter 
■ .Cpfttribbdons from Indian loiht stock; conv- 

^ 

what really spreads panic in Congress - 
and in the Communist parjyr—is the fear 
that a substantial part of the Congress 
following may split away, ofice Mr Nehru’s 
unifying influence is removed* and be 
absorbed into a right opposition party, if 
such a party is allowed to develop and estab¬ 
lish itself as an effective, reasonable and 
respected alternative to Congress member¬ 
ship. 

The recent decision, which shows unmis¬ 
takable signs of panic, to transfer many able 
and experienced Congressmen from the 
ministries in the Centre and the States to 
full lime party work would suggest that 
Congress proposes to give the destruction 
of the emergent right opposition a priority 
rating of the same order as that of dealing 
with Chinese aggression or with the most 
important problems of the country’s 
administration.—Yours faithfully, 

Madras , George Isaac 


Swedish Atomic Energy 

Sir—Y ou refer (August 3 rd) to the 
Swedish Agesta heavy water reactor 
used for district heating as “ an atomic 
extiavagance,” and from this and 
the economics of the Norwegian Halden 
heavy water boiling reactor conclude that 
Sweden would be well advised to have 


% ft $ ® 'ir £ & Wte 

| lienee $Rk 


EWoiatc ttatactavisjon mm 
economics drawn in your article. The 
Marv>)»D> d«^gtI bbsts 

Stockholm Xktieboiagct'ATomcnergi 

Tradition and the Train 
Robbery 

Sir—A t least one of your readers is dis¬ 
appointed that you have not dwelt on the 
enormity of the crime of tampering with 
the workings of a main line of British 
Railways. Is not this far more serious than 
a £2.5 million robbery?—Yours faithfully, 
Scarborough J. Bottomley 


Liner Conferences , 

Sir— You say (August 3rd): “ If high ea$t- 
bound rates were to be reduced, American 
exports would not be helped/much but the 
revenue of the American liners'on the stole 
route would fall, and subsidies wpukt^Scd 
to rise.” This is based on |wscbncepdon 
of the economic priiuwIpU; the 

determination of subaniics to Amft&an ship 
lines. There is no relationship betw&dthe 
fluctuations of revenue* and the amount of 

0 Continued on page 639} 


second thoughts about the second Swedish 
power reactor, the Marviken heavy water 
boiling reactor. Any natural uranium power 
reactor has a minimum critical size and con* 
sequently a minimum capital cost, even if 
the output is low. Agesta is actually de¬ 
signed so that the output can be increased 
by a factor of 2 to 3, when the growth of 
heat demand or other factors make this 
* .desirable, by merely installing ' additional . 
■ heat exchangers (amatively cheap^cm) id:' 
the existing buildiiag, It should be under-; 
^iii^d that, m capital cost quoted (£xviC 
million) includes'the £3 million for research. * 
and development, for this reactor. How¬ 
ever* the chief purpose of Agesta Was hbt 
to supply’ hear as a commercial, proposition 
but to give experience for a new power 
r^wtot type. 

The 20 MW (thermal) Halden reactor 
experiment is probably amongst the cheap¬ 
est reactors of this rating built anywhere in 
the world. The OECD project attached to 
this reactor has been aimed at providing 
basic data on physics and dynamics of boil¬ 
ing heavy water reactor cores. There is no 
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PROBABLY TOURS AS WEU 


He is the man from C. Itoh, world-wide trading and 
investment company. There is one permanently stationed 
in most of the world's major capitals. His job: develop' 
potentials into profits. 

Tour C. I. man is a trading: expert He is at the source 
mid knows his market—trends, cost factors, customs, 
banking, market conditions—the know-how that is essen¬ 
tial in a field as complex as international trade. 

.Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he'll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or sell 
steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and you name 
it... machines and equipment, too. C. Itoh handles thou¬ 
sands of commodities every day, all supervised by a 


practised team of experts. 


Whatever your business, importing, exporting or cooper¬ 
ative ventures, contact your nearest C. I. man. He is a 


man who knows his business. 



i ;!). ) 



CO 
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GENERAL 


rcri^rrn 


S AND EXPORTERS/BUSlNiSf CONSULTANTS/INTBWMTIONAJ. MERCHANTS 

HEAD OFFICE; C.P.O. Box 117. Osaka, Japan. Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box I38L Tokyo, Japan. Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" 

BEOGRAD OFFICE: REPRESENTATIVE OF C. ITOH A CO.. LTD. 

Koete Jovanovjca 72, Beograd, Yugoslavia. Cabin "CITOH BEOGRAD” 

Offices In Europe: London, Parts, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano. Offices la other continents: New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi. New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, 1 Hongkong, Svdnev and other main cities. 
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subsidy paid to the American operator by 
the US government. The subsidy is solely 
designed to p&£* the American operator on _ 
parity with, foreign competitors as to} 
certain operating .expenses and applies,* 
specifically,,# wag^>«u3fch^tencea. mainten- ,. 
ance. and, xeitebv ;t?a^sjdries 7. 

inscribe*. # ' - p **- ■ 

As a quid pro quo the subsidised operator 
is obliged under the contract with the 
government to service a specified trade 
route with i $peci 6 dd mpdntfufe add jnifi- 
mum number o t voyages 'peb ycar.^ 'Bach / 
deviation from the contract terms requires 
special approval by the US Maritime 
Administration. Thus a subsidised bpera- 
tor has to perform the stipulated services 
regardless of the amount of revenues that 
can be derived from the voyages and with 
no assurance of a profit. In fact quite a few 
trade route operations result in losses. 

Besides many restrictions as to shipping 
and other corporate activities the subsidised 
operator is subjifcct to strict regulatibns and , 
supervision by the US Maritime 1 Adminis¬ 
tration concerning the accounting of opera¬ 
ting expenses and also of profits. Further¬ 
more, the Subsidy Law provides that, if net 
earnings before taxes during a ten-year 
accounting period average more than ten 
per cent on the capital investment neces¬ 
sarily employed in the subsidised operation, 
fifty per cent of such excess net earnings 
is subject to recapture-by the US govern¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

Walter Breslauer 
Fast Orange , New Jersey 


ensures that the jpayey has sufiSMoeutTixods 
in his account and eliminates the paying-in 
procedure.—Yours ftujrhfully, ^ 

Frankfurt-am-Mai# rJt Pavid Fishb* 


•'.' t * ’’ f 'vj&w 


used » top ical beatftt of t% poor ft tie 
poo* eowMo*. aod m the iwtpoae & tie 
aid wouldr |a ialt where As tras originally 
intend^.—fftmfe faithfully, ' 

Esher, Surrfy ' A. Havilahd-N#e 




"trade between rich" ahd pbor^fcoiSittfes' 
benefit the latter more |hgn has Abe* pi 
and fashionable pari|C 6 | fM&Kif 
(August ^ioth). The vifarpyint aet< 
^tfficicy r of jeifi is wtoiitoeafrfi, „ _ , 
the ‘pobr* ^coUftriiesV All' bctfcfltl ftodi 
improvements in the arts of production 
ordinarily find their resting, place in higher 
lahd values: it is the landowner who ultk 
nattly channels off the u&t* 

result applies with interqltimtiu gid X the 
consumer is able to purchase more cheaply 
—and to this extent the landowner is able 
to extract more rent, and is thus the* ulti¬ 
mate beneficiary. It is therefore essential 
for a benefactor country to ensure that its 
aid is not turned into higher land values 
•Which are then privately appropriated. 

The Economist has in the past advocated 
land nationalisation which, it applied in the 
poorer countries, would undoubtedly solve 
the problem of ineffectual aid. Perhaps a 
simpler system requiring less psychological 
anu social upheaval, and yet guaranteeing 
security of tenure, would be to levy a tax 
on land values* such values to be determined 
by periodic valuation. The effect of this 
would be that whilst consumers would still 
not benefit directly from aid, as benefits 
would be reflected in higher land values,. 




of our income not 
g method which 
" JnvestbSi, 



1 ~>h ' -vV . .... ^ 

SIR—Gin the framers 

duetkm at source weii 
herorijmikr to thdaeuiedin 

■ '.earn: sdMBMt Any investor __ r . 

te Ugfblcis than 'A* tamdard 'sett- tt 

whidhlieiU?! 

company, when prang <Kvidt&hs 
deduct only so muentax as the oodo«um- 
ber indicated; tuesumaMy..gndi.a c^pany 
would already have office : $ttt used to cal¬ 
culating FAYE deductions for their own 
workers, so the burden throwft upon them 
would not be undply great. V, ; : 

At the other end, the invest wtytfd not 
be obliged to go to some trouble and to the 
expense of hiring an accountant to claim 
back tax deducted excessively at the stan¬ 
dard rate: and the income tax assessment 
offices would not be choked with these 
thousands of small claims annually.—Yours 
faithfully, Anne Molesworth 

London Nj6 . . 


Blues in Whitehall 

Sir —You say (July 27 th) that the 
examiners of the civil service competition 
are not told the candidate’s university. I 
took the exam this year and I would like 
to say that this is true only of the 
qualifying stage, but it is not true of the 
very important second and third stages. 
Two of the several reports the examiners 
had to read were written by my tutor and 
by the head of my college. In addition, I 
was asked questions about my university 
life. : ' 

These facts seem to undermine the point 
you were trying to make—namely,: the ' 
impossibility of any prejudice existing 
among the examiners in favour of Oxbridge 
candidates.—Yours faithfully, 

Sandwich , Kent t>. N. Beevor 


Bouncing Cheques 

Sir —It seems to me that the issuing houses 
could take a leaf out of the German book 
to guard against defaulters (August 3 rd). 
In Germany one uses #5 giro system tp 
transfer money rather than crossed cheques. 
(Comparable to British banks’ credit 
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LIMITATION ON RAILWAYS 


In the early days of our Railways, 
Parliament having with a view to 
the public good conferred upon 
various Companies powers to enter upon 
and take forcible possession, for a fair 
equivalent, of lands, houses^ and other 
private property, exacted from those Com¬ 
panies the condition that when their profits 
should enable them to p^ty more than ten 
per cent, per annum upon thrir capital, they 
. -should reduce e their fares and, tolls, .. A 
cert'Aiil fripnbpoly of conveyance was cbn- 
; r fefred by the Legislature upon; these 
Railway Companies, and by Wqy of- pro¬ 
tecting the public ajgainst any. undue" abuse 
6f this paoADpoJy, the' Legislature very 
.wisely and ( yecy justly not only imposed 

* limits lipbn “ the' rates upon which 'the 

• persons or goods'of the community were 
1 to he' conveyed/ but upon the profits which 

these Railway Companies were to derive 
from their monopoly. . . . But Parlia¬ 
ment has changed its views of late, and, 
whereas ten per cent, was considered a 
fair limitation for railway profits, six per 
cent, is now regarded as an equitable 
maximum. . . Parliament has not yet, 
wt thihk, defined in its own mind with any 


degree of precision the true meaning of this 
six per cent, limitation of railway profits; 
and if so. Parliament is enacting our railway 

laws in the dark.Does it mean 

that if a Railway Company, after struggling 
with difficulties of all sorts, and paying 
little or no dividend for a period of ten, 
perhaps fifteen, and even twenty years, 
should at last after mortgaging its property 
on debentures, and by issue of preference 
shares at lower rates of interest than six 
per cent., be at last able to pay six per critt. 
to the original shareholders, it must be 
regarded as a maximum, and that the 
original shareholders are never to expect 
more? Surely this am not be the intention 
of Parliament. • . . No man of common 
sense will part with his moriey with a 
certainty of losing it, and if the six per. cent. 
Parliamentary limit is really what it it 
supposed to be by the Brighton and Great 
Northern Companies, it means nothing 
more nor less than a declaration by Parlia¬ 
ment that no man shall become a subscriber 
to a new railway in Great Britain, without 
certain and absolute loss for the privilege 
of so parting with his money. 
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SHIPS, SHIP-REPAIRS; LAND AND MARINE POWER' 
MACHINERY; STEEL STRUCTURE! 'MOTOR VEHICLES, 

, CQNSTRUbtl6l» EQUlPMtNT , "J 

r Write for ilfestrated catalogues, Specifytkg product, to 

A our Publicity Section, ■ > ,« 

MITSUBISHI NIPPON 

HEAVY-INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

Head Office 1 4, 2chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-kq, Tokyo 
Cable Address: •■eiSHINIPKJN TOKYO" 

New York Office : Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway, New York 5, NiY., U.S A. 
Cable Address: “EWSHWIPON NEWYORK" 

London Office: Bow Bells House, Bread St., London, E.C. 4; England 
Cable Address: “fikSHtNIPON LQNQ0fJE£4” 

Hongkong Office: Central Bldg:, No., 23, Queen’s Rqed Central, ;Hongkong 


The Economist 

Guide to Weights and Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use within, our own office; 

it was decided to.publish it as a book to serve a wider public; 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years' 

but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 

decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 

and up<-tb*date edition. . r , , : • 

In 96 pages .it.ptoVidis fatts Apd figures on thewejghts - - • - 
and measures of the world,, For the midst widejy hseduhits, v ■■ 
tables of equivalents apij^iyep';;. ;!' 

for units that are used oiuy in certain countries ; 

trades, ,cbnversiopfac|pfs alre given. , / 

The Guide, price 17j(6d. (U.S. |2.45) post free for cash with 
order, is obtainahlefrom; *’ ^ 

Publications Department, The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, Lop^MJ* S,W.L* 
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Our aim and object as makers of “fine” papers is 
consistency —to produce them as nearly as is practic¬ 
ably peas it a pod” t? tie fjaskj spfdficatiop. 

There are 430 variables—it may be 431—on a paper¬ 
making machine which might frustrate this objective 
but as practical papermakers we turn them to the 
advantage of our customer* and we are proud of the 
results. 

Drop us a line and we will gladly send you a compre- 
hensive sample range of our products including the 
famous “Fulmar” offset series. 

J. A WEIR LIMITED 

Paper Maker* Kllbagle by Alfha Scotland 


m 



Clearly; no one in his senses \yould 
use chewing gum at a time and place such as this. 

However there are times and places 
., where the use of chewiijg gum, cam he mpstl^ne- 
ficial; infacf its discreet use Is a mark of faefind 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 
oral hygiene. - ; , 

' Doublemint chewinggumises^eci- 
ally made for such people. Its ingredients are 
carefully selected throughout, even its flavour 
has been double distilled; in fact, as its name 
implies, Doublemint is double good and gives 
ybiitibubleljmefitsmtt&ii^ways; 

Try some at the right time and in the 
right place and see for yourself. 1 ilW2 
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SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Simon Engineering serves the chemical Industry Ureotly 
with a comprehensive service for the design, construction, and 
commissioning of a wide range of chemical plant Including 
sulphuric and other acid plant, fertiliser plant, continuous 
reforming gas-producing plant, polythene and polypropylene 
plant, coke oven and by-product plant and complete tar workB. 
In addition, the member companies of Simon Engineering offer 
a host of ancillary Services to the'chemical industry including 
building and civil engineering, electrofilters for gas meaning. 


pocket and sleeve type ‘dust collectors, effluent treatment 
plant, mechanical and pneumatic loading, handling, propor¬ 
tioning, storage and packing equipment, conveyors, elevators 
and Vibra Scre^r feeders and aotlvatbrs, Entoleter centrifugal 
machines for separation and mixing, centrifugal dryers for 
plastics, resins f to,, dtso separators, sieves and feeders, rotary 
vacuum disc filters, grinders and mixers, Herreshoff furnaces 
for roasting, calcining and desulphurisation, boilers for 
process steam and power, gear units for rotary dryers, eto. 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 



cmuma heats stocbobt and soccer sousk hoy&s stjubt uenxec wt 


Henry Simon Ltd 
Simon-Carves Ltd 
Simon HandUng Engineers Ltd 
Simon-Vlcars Ltd. 

Lodge*Cottrell Ltd 
Simonocco Ltd 

eyitd ' 

Simon-Woldron Ltd 
Huntington, ff&erlein A Co Ltd - 


with other subsidiary 
and associate companies 
In Britain 

and at Amsterdam, Y 
Biteiios Uses, Calcutta , 
Dusseldorf, 

Sydney, Toronto * 
qnd Winnipeg 
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Germany’s Fears 

I N terms of freedom from few of war, 1963 most be annytMwg lifce &e 
century’s first genuine year of grace. This it natural to be impatient 
with China and France* who have toiled their to ih t matt of national 

greatness, and even with tlie hesitant doubters of negotiation, like tbe west 
Germans. But while the positions of the French and Otinerearehardto defend, 
the Germans deserve a good deal of sympathy foe (heir dflemato 
The German Federal Republic, more than any other western state, has been 
moulded by the cold*war. As the rump of the old Reich, proclaiming reunifica¬ 
tion but powerless to promote it, it has in fact taken gratefully to the new-found 
security of union with the West on equal reran. The west Germans hare 
gradually come to support European integration and the Adantic partnership 
more wholeheartedly than any other major European people. Much of this 
unanimity of feeling has been the relief of the pariah of 1945 ar befog the 
prosperous and internationally accepted citizen of 1963;' A sense of guOr has 
been implicit in it. Dr Adenauer has seemed positively to welcome the cold 
war, because it deprived German national ambitions of hope. For others, with 
less clear-cut views, the cold war gave release from die uneasy feeling that if 
and when the wartime allies ever got together, the happy reunion might'take 
place over Germany's head and even against it. As our Bonn correspondent 
makes clear on page 654, the opening of genuine talks between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has stirred psychological depths and made half- 
forgotten anxieties ache most painfully. 

The ache has developed a political rationale. So far, neither Mr' Kennedy 
nor Mr Khrushchev has shown much more than a determination to remove 
the fuse from the nuclear charge in the odd war. In the circumstances, what is 
more natural for Germans than to fear that in calling a truce without negotiating 
a German peace treaty, America will acquiesce in the status quo and in fact, 
if not in theory, recognise what Bonn still doggedly calls the “ Soviet zone ” 
as a state in its own right ? What hopes (thin though' they are) will then 
remain of exacting a price for acceptance of the OdervNeisse frontier } Or 
of reunification on the .basis of a free choice by the German voters ? Worst of 
all, some Germans fear that the status quo may grow so comfortable that the 
Americans may withdraw from Europe altogether.- • 

Thus, the politicians who have ruled Germany through 14 years of the ctrfd 
war have chosen the language of reunification to express their fear of its ending. 
The Bonn government signed the test ban treaty on Monday, hut only after 
exa ctin g the public repetition of American and British assurances of non- 
recognition of the east German regime. It is now showing distaste for the most 
promising further item on the agenda, the-provision of observer posts to inhibit 
surprise “ conventional ” attacks, by asking for mobile teams which it is known 
Mr Khrushchev will refuse. Scared of any further risks the Anglo-Americans may 
be ready to take with German interests, it has persuaded the United States to 
put any proposal first to the Nato Council. Its attitude has been most succinctly 
expressed by Herr Majonica, a Christian Democrat member of the Bundestag’s 
foreign affairs committee: “ No relaxation of tension based on the status quo!* 
In other words, there must be no agreement without Russian concessions on 
the German question. 

It is, of course, virtually impossible for the Russians to accept the “ self- 
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determination” of the German people, which u under¬ 
standably the only form reunificatio&the west Ger¬ 
mans will entertain. To allow the Gennahs to vote down 
communism by a huge majority would be such a disaster for 
Russia’s leaders in eastern Europe and in the struggle with 
the Chinese that it is out of the question. The many Russian 
proposals for reunification, all tending to treat the tWo German 
states as the equals they are not, and' to isolate them from 
the rest of Europe, are equally unacceptable. On these terms, 
reunification implies the 'complete collapse of the policy of 
one or other side. Today this is attainable only by violence, 
which is precisely what Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev 
find they are forced to renounce. The more the Germans 
ding to the logic of either-or—either an agreement that points 
to the absorption of east Germany, or the status quo without 
agreement—the deeper they dig the division of their country. 
For the purposes of reunification, immobility is self-defeating. 

This tends to suggest that the real agony in west Germany 
is the fear of stepping out of the cold war cocoon, out of the 
envdope of America’s protective deterrent. This is a problem 
of psychology even more than of policy, and the moral crisis 
may be long. Especially if opportunists seize upon it in the way 
Herr Strauss, the former minister of defence, has shown signs 
of doing, it may also have far-reaching results. So far the 
west Gomans have given way to American pressure, partly 
from interest but partly also from habit. If great care were 
not taken, tomorrow they might not. It is therefore more 
vital than ever for the Americans to act on the principle 
emphasised by Mr Kennedy when he toured Germany in 
June, that western unity must be maintained. 

The room for manaeuvre will be limited at both ends. At 
one end, them is pgagolng back on America’s decision, as the 
western guardian of the peace, that the nuclear race is too 
dangerous and must be moderated. Thus, whether one likes 
it or not, one has to think in terms of change, not of the 
status quo. Indeed, for Germany, suffering from partition, 
this is die only hope. A problem so deep-rooted is not soluble, 
it can only be outgrown. The iron curtain can be removed 
only when it has begun to lose significance. 

F irst, it itiust cease to be the focal point of the Russian- 
American wrestling match. Here the nuclear test ban 
offers new hope. Second, and at least as important, it must 
cease to be the equivalent of prison bars for the east Germans. 
Elsewhere in eastern Europe, the Bastilles are slowly crum¬ 
bling, the communist rulers are constrained to lighten their 
touch and, incidentally, seek western trade—including trade 
with west Germany. While all this is going on, Herr Ulbricht 
can hardly raise his mediaeval turrets higher still. Change will 
take time, but the erosion of the system seems ineluctable. 
As east Germany is compelled to grow more humane, settle¬ 
ments will seem conceivable that are anathema today. 

In some ways (me is reminded of the Saar problem, which 
for t generation, and even a few years ago, seemed an 
immovable bone of contention between France and Germany. 
Yet when growing European unity made it an anachronism, 
it was quickly put aside. The analogy with the German 
question is slight and goes no further than this: it may well 
be that one day the best solution would be for Russia, America 
and both sides (ff Europe in between, as equals, to undertake 
common tasks (such as the control of disarmament). 
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But how change is brought about will depend alsq on the 
other limit that must be observed for comthon action. West 
German feelings must be nursed along, they must not be 
violated. An illustration is provided by the 1 discussion around 
the proposal for observer posts to prevent surprise attacks. 
The Germans have already said they .could not accept any form 
of inspection .that would discriminate against them—that 
is, that would limit or tend to limit inspection to Germany. 
Mr Tsarapkin, the Russian spokesman at the 17-nation dis¬ 
armament conference in Geneva, showed on August 16th 
that it might still, at least formally, be one Russian aim to tie 
the observer posts to a reduction of troops in both German 
states as a first step to complete withdrawal of troops from 
there, and there alone. Plainly attractive as the idea of 
balanced reductions of forces is in itself, it would not be 
defensible, 18 years after the war, to flout German fears of 
isolation by reducing forces in this one country. Either the 
Russians must dissociate observer posts from the reduction of 
forces, as they dissociated the test ban from a non-aggression 
pact, or the reduction (like inspection in any case) must be 
applied to a much larger area. 

O bviously to keep the motion in step, progress must be 
slow. The French official's joke that everyone wants a 
reunified Germany as he wants to go to heaven, without 
being in a hurry to get there, rests on a host of fears: German 
fears of an American sell-out; western European fears of a 
German deal with Russia; east European fears of a reunited 
Germany’s strength ; and even Anglo-American fears that an 
obsession with reunification will finally produce a Gaullist 
western Europe. These fears are not all compatible, but they 
all have to be soothed. It can be done only by showing that 
a detente can be furthered without breaking the common 
front. And this requires time. Time to show the Germans 
that opportunist denunciations of “ a Munich ” are as un¬ 
founded as they are ill-judged. Time for a new government 
in Bonn, less wrapped up in cold war cardigans than Dr 
Adenauer, to come to power. Time even for Mr Khrushchev, 
who has made it plain to the western negotiators that he wants 
to make haste very slowly. 

For the West, too, to maintain a common front, it will be 
necessary to go slowly and take the inevitable crises one by 
one. Since talks with Russia have taken the front of the stage 
there has been a tendency to forget the other, Gaullist, strain 
in the western alliance. This year, the turbulence is in 
central Europe. But next year, it may well shift to Geneva 
and the Kennedy trade talks. If next May, when the trade 
conference begins in Geneva, the West had two crises on 
its bands, one about relations with Russia and one over 
General de Gaulle, the strain on the American-German link 
might be too great. Thus, while it is important to settle the 
inspection problem, if possible, this autumn, a breather is 
likely, as well as desirable, after that in view of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s attitude and the inherent difficulties of the strategy of 
east-west negotiations. That will be the time for the West 
to mend its fences, if it can, in the Geneva trade talks. 

The dangers of the debate with Russiajmd of the Kennedy 
round are in fact linked. By tending to separate Germany 
from its western partners, Mr Khrushchev is playing inter¬ 
state politics by die classic rules, even if he does hope that 
this will lead to die unclassic triumph of communism. By 
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angling for a Europe separate from' America, General de 
Gaulle is promoting (and perhaps even hopes he can use 
Mr Khrushchev to promote) a concert of powers in which a 
Gaullist Europe would join America, Russia and China as one 
of die arbiters of world policies. In both cases, the main 
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contribution die West: has/made since the war, which has 
been to rise partially above the old formrof> relation* between 
states, in Europe stid across the Atlantic, would be reversed. 
This would be as retrograde as to continue the cold war. when 
there-is a chance of-escaping from it. 


A Ministry for the 18 -Plus 


How should the Government organise 
itself for a massive expansion 
of higher education? 

H igher education in Britain is about to undergo the 
biggest expansion ever. The job of Lord Robbins’s 
committee, which will be advising the Government 
on this subject within a couple of months, is in one sense 
very much eased by the general agreement that this must be 
done. But, to go beyond the terms of reference of Robbins, 
it is worth thinking now about what the machinery of govern¬ 
mental involvement in the long programme of expansion and 
consolidation might be. 

That the involvement must be direct is beyond question. 
The whole shape of the national life, in so far as it can be 
affected by a governmental act, will be affected by policy on 
education and the universities. But the present link between 
government and the universities is expressly designed to be 
indirect: a sort of fluid flywheel is introduced between the 
two parties—the University Grants Committee, getting its 
funds direct from the Treasury. An exquisitely balanced and 
engineered device, this certainly works without friction: but 
the lack of friction is purchased at the expense of a measurable 
loss of power* t^or just so long as the universities have 
educated only a tiny elite minority, remote control has been 
tolerable. But the upshot has been that we now have far 
too few university {daces, and that a rude crash programme 
is about to burst into the cloistered academic world. If the 
universities are now to be violently upset, it is largely because 
they have not been upset enough in the past. 

The University Grants Committee has, according to its 
lights, proved a harder fighter for university funds than might 
have been expected: personal bargaining by its senior mem¬ 
bers direct with the Treasury summit, backed by occasional 
fiery speeches from distinguished academics bearing all the 
marks of UGC approval, if not inspiration, have proved fairly 
effective. The universities are naturally inclined to be pleased 
with a system that gets them the funds without touching their 
own cherished (and certainly valuable) independence. The 
current massive expansion in university education—from 
90,000 undergraduates in 1956-57 to 150,000 in 1966-67, 
involving an increase in spending from £50 million to £187 
million a year, is nothing to be sneezed at. But the fact 
remains that a young person’s chances of getting a university 
place will.be sfightiy-worse in 1967 than they are today. Now 
4.60 per cent of the relevant age group enters a university: by 
1957 it will be 4.56 per cent of the far larger university^age 
population. (This forecast allows for no increase in overseas 
students in Britain, and disregards the probable increase in 
young people willing, and able, to take university, courses. 
Even the UGC’s supporters will agree that this bare 


maintenance of our univer$ity-to-potential-studcnt ratio was 
motivated as much by pressure from the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, seeing the population bulge working ujp towards the 
universities through the schools, as by pleadings froinihe 
UGC itself. The. Ministry of Education, in that* sector; of 
higher education, for which it responsible, has even 
bigger expansion plans than the universities. In 1962-63 
there we.re 116,600 undergraduates in universes; there 
were also 9^,500 people on the route to other *d<Sgrce;t£pe 
qualifications (54,000 of them in training as teachers). By 
1966-67 there willbe 150,000 undergraduates, and 137,400 
other degree-level students, In fact, because university 
courses are often longer than diploma, courses, by 190^-67 
a higher proportion of the relevant age-jpoup (5.55 per cent) 
will be entering courses for u other advanced further educa¬ 
tion ” than for university degrees (4.56 pet cent). 


M ost non-university higher education is provided by local 
authorities, with the cost split 60^0 between local rates 
and national taxes. But the exceptions to this rule are die latest 
and brightest link in the technological education chain, the 
Colleges of Advanced Technology, run by independent boards 
but paid for by the Ministry of Education directly, and the 
specialised national colleges that deal with particular tech¬ 
nologies and are paid,for in the same.way (both kinds of 
college getting all they can from private industry on the side). 
The fact that all these institutions deal with large numbers 
of students who are not taking the full diploma course, and 
that some are not doing the sort of post-graduate work that 
goes on in a university, need not conunue to prevent those 
who acquire their degree-equivalent qualifications from 
describing themselves as graduates. The teacher-training 
colleges, too, should give degrees to those who merit them, 
and education generally could only benefit from the addition 
to them of graduate students of education: there is no longer 
any good reason why teacher training'should be financed from 
rates rather than from taxes. 

But the problem of how to unify and strengthen the whole 
range of university-level education, old and new, remains. One 
large weakness of the present separation between universities 
and other institutions is that it makes it infernally hard to find 
out what really is going on. This is not merely an incon¬ 
venience to journalists: it makes it too easy both for govern¬ 
ment spokesmen to present things in an unfairly favourable 
light, and for the opposition to say that nothing is being done 
at all. The layman, whose contribution can only be to vote 
for those likely to do better in future, is left in a mist 
The present position does not merely obscure the issue: 
it impedes the effort for expansion. One reason why the 
Ministry of Education has been able to expand its (unpresti- 
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gious) higher education programme lister than die univccsmrs 
have been able to expend theirs is that 4ha nxfaistiy has at 
its head apelmciaa ■whose reputation depends on a good 
record as a spender. The UGC» ion theother handy nudges 
its funds out of the Treasury itself, whose preoccupations 
are by instinct to hold on to every available penny. Real 
expansion throughout higher education depends on putting 
responsibility for it in the lap of a member of the government. 
But which member ? 


S o far the popular idea has on the whole been that a new 
Ministry of Higher Education should be set up. The 
universities want a minister to themselves, nq doubt in confi¬ 
dence that they could nobble him into gentlemanly acceptance 
of their own ideas of the inevitability of slow growth. But the 
arguments against this idea are beginning to build up, and 
have been given new edge in a fetter to The Times last week 
fpom Lord Eccles (an excellent Minister of Education himself 
once). Lord Eccles was seconded, in remarkable cross-bench 
agreement,' by Mjrs Eirene White, Labour's second-string 
mouthpiece on education.. Both agreed that the best organi¬ 
sational set-up Would be to bring all higher education into 
the direct domain of the ’Mlhistty of Education. 

The advantages of one thorough-going ministry to overlook 
all educational policy* are, first, that this would ensure 
continuity of policy all the way through from the primary 
school to the vice-chancellors’ offices: since the primary school 
child is on his way, at least potentially, to university, and 
since his teachers must be produced by higher education, this 
seems only rational. Secondly, only senior ministers dare to 
make a row in the cabinet if they feel their service is not getting 
enough money; the Minister of Education has an important 
enough post to rows, but a new minister looking only 
after the over-eighteens might hot have. Thirdly;; a division of 
responsibilities could lead to unseemly squabbles over funds, 
with the minister for the schools regrfarfy winning out. 
Fourthly, it so happens that the'Ministry of Education would 


The New Broom 

7'he Economist is often accused of being unfair 
to British farmers. But this -article, expounding 
the policy that a really radical British Minister of 
Agriculture might introduce, was aa unsolicited 
contribution; from a distinguished outride economist. 
How unfair does it really seem ? 

M r Speaker, Siri, said die newly appointed Minister 
of Agriculture, the House'should pot be kept waiting 
too lofig for information 1 oh the •Government’s hew 
agricultural 'policy, I propose* today tp state its main features. 
The Government’s first principle is Subject tb certain im¬ 
portant cjualHrfcariqns;’ which; ! shad 'mention shortly; : the 
pricing And sate pf agricuittiral"produdt$"ihall be returned 'to 
the free market. •*' ; : * 1 : ”< ' 

We have hAw* had ibany ’jrqari* ei^ntflee 'of ha^irig 
immferise sutni'from taxation to support farm prices, with 1 the 
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by sempearaent be a vety good body co handlt.paeiplcfls 
tenchy as.ui»rpBitytiijie£qi>,-fr. _ i 

t This emmatry js utriqt», jt*.- dnt.it dpcs not aetnally rub 
anything at aHt it does ev erything either in canjtntitMii^ with 
local authorities or boards of govtrbora, or through delicate 
mechanisms of delegated authority. Even its brilliant work 
in reducing,,,the .real capital cost of school places,byjtp to half 
over the past? 15 years.has beonrdhnp byppobtf ion-operation 
with local authorities and others/ StmMr 'corporation With 
the universities could ensure—as the UGC, with no technical 
staff, cannor-^that the capital invested in university bufldihg 
is efficiently employed. - 

This tradition of power exercised by tactful pressure is a 
most valuable one, and one that could lead easily to the best 
possible future set-up for the Government’* involvement ( {n 
educational policy and in spendhig on education. This Would 
give the top job m a senior minister, who would rapidly take 
over from the Minister of Defence as the biggest spender of 
public funds. As in the Ministry of Defence, fats department 
would be divided into three sections; one foe the schools, 
one for the universities, and one for “ further ■ education.” 
(This last at present covers a rag-bag classification of post¬ 
school activities, but should as soon as possible take hum the 
Ministry of Labour the job of introducing some sense in&cf the 
field of industrial training.) Each of these sections should be 
headed by a Minister of State (but outside the cabinet). 

Such a set-up would not (unlike the Ministry of Defence 
in its new form) necessarily be overwhelmed by detail and 
bureaucracy, since each of the sections would, like the present 
Ministry of Education, merely look after general policy and 
budgeting—providing technical expertise and pressing for 
co-ordinated growth, while leaving the details to the various 
senates, boards of governors, local authorities, training boards 
and so on responsible within its sphere. Government by 
delegation would continue : policy, on the other hand, would 
at last be unified. Even the universities, jealous of their 
prerogatives as they are, might come to accept this as the best 
of the choices that they now so unwillingly face. 


Consequences that a host of inefficient farm enterprises has 
been kept in existence which, for the farmers’ sake as well 
as the country’s, had better have been closed down; that we 
are now threatened with unsaleable surpluses of eggs and 
milk; that our relationships with Commonwealth and other 
friendly countries have been bedevilled; that a high-cost 
inefficient system of distributing farm products and supplies 
has become .firmly entrenched; and, finally, that demands 
upon the Treasury Eave endfessfy increased. 

1 will deal first with the argotnetit ihaf the rnainteriarfefc of 
etap agriculture in 'its pr esettt ( fOrffi' ctimtibutes td Afe niilftaiy 
defence 6f this ; coiintfy' ’ : A'fargid' gatt Of 'W sigri'cuftuf e oriw 
consists of producing eggs, ba'cbn; < j»rk, poultry meat, abase of 
trttr beef and, for that mattefj ‘ a 1 large partwf der 'milk too;'if 
we meistire ft bjrft^ 1 solid cdtitiiht. by fek&tg vast i^tiaritSttos 
'of cereals' and tame cakes, ttioti 6rtmfe tahrifed ate Wright 
of afiyWherebetweeh 1 hfcd -feti titties Weight fero- 
tfaet finally’obtained. '36 fa'tffBiiv beirtg'a ; mil?taty’iisSet, a 
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«y mm jd , a®jcufcure, .cspstitiahMi fr&tm- nahm 

could hardly be imagined, , n nr,! •.•*.•#*> ,; v> }i ; 

.*fcMrt*r, ; 4 p*wh *iM*ty 

emergencies is; to ^maintain J^rge s»cks offood £nd'f.ertiUsrr, 
well distfibu^ed» d^^9. iti * real emergency, to provide 
the bare necessities of life. J yvjll not disclose gtiy action taken 
by the Government in this: respect nor can this question be 
discussed further. This information is, a mififary 

N ext T.sball deal- with the argument that our policy of 
supportingfahnprices hasbeen access*ry,aod vtittcoor 
tinue to be necessary, in order , to support a weak futlanee of 
payments., A veoebt statement; by die National Farthers’ 
Union daimed that for each £ i spent by the Treasury in farm 
support : payments, • a .saving, in the balance ©{ payments .of 
approximately £1 bad been adlieyedi This statement, if I 
may. say so*) surpasses in silliness aQ previous: statements on 
this subject. If the Government >were really to spend 
Treasury money on subsidising import replacements or 
export increases we should expect a great deal better than a 
£i for £i return. And, in fact, it is doubtful whether even that 
has been achieved. Most of the displacement of agricultural 
imports into this country has been at the expense of Common¬ 
wealth countries, or of small countries particularly dependent 
on the British market, such as Denmark. As a result of losing 
so much of their export income, many such countries—New 
Zealand is the outstanding example—have found themselves 
compelled to industrialise their own countries, and so gready 
reduce their purchases of British exports. If we measure the 
net rather than the gross effect of our agricultural policy upon 
our balance of payments, we shall therefore find it much less 
beneficial than is generally claimed. 

There is anotKfer {Consideration, which makes me think that 
the claims of the National Farmers’ Union about aiding the 
balance of payments may be lacking in sincerity as' well 'as in 
intelligence. Farmers themselves are very large consumers of 
imports, in the form of feedingstuffs, particularly the lazy and 
inefficient fanners who raise their milk “ out of the bag.” If 
they were really concerned about the state of the balance of 
payments they might indeed continue to ask for support in 
producing import-replacing commodities; but at the same 
rime they would willingly pay a substantial tax on all. the 
imported goods which they use. 

Anxieties about the balance of payments must be dispelled 
by a means quite other than this futile subsidising of ineffi¬ 
cient agricultural production. The world market for manu¬ 
factured goods throughout the last.decade has expanded at an 
average rate of 7 per cent a year in volume, still-more in 
money, and if we have not shared in this expanding trade, it is 
our own fault. Agriculture, together, with railways, cotton 
and other declining industries, is still holding on to' a groat 
deal more labour than it really needs—and paying it low 
wages. By releasing these men for other work, agriculture 
really would be rendering a great service to the national 
economy—not to mention the economic benefit to the men 
themselves. 

But on one issue I behove that the National Farmers’ 
Union are largely correct. This is when they say that the 
so-called World market for agricultural products is not really 
a woridmatket, because most of the supplies on it have been 
subjected to varying degrees of dumping (defined as sale for 


home 

4% wgjiribsf* 

W&i* mw>4mw*p(imt for ripstwcerrhurii)* 

latgetyrrue^ wheal, *|g*jfpftlwsv 

...Some. 

go so far as to say d^weshputd accept dumpetf^ds gladly 
’T’if fitber counpaep <hqps*,*o tq injure, thflis^dj^, tjtcy x*k» 
why shouldootwe beMfc fipm;tb$ir action ?iBut ocpupmi- 
cahy, dumping takes us uyifgyfrea^ theh jjjpst international 
division of labour ^ poiiticaHy, .it'is^hpun^ to^lea^Te infer- 
oaj^malill-will . f \ ^ 

; The government’. therefore proppsex 
to have been dumped ajhaU be subjected t^xpc^xsXjlfs, 
specifically Mralfuhited to offset jtbe. entire dffiprenpe. Jt«if^een 
the average, ; prifie, paid;to iffif fjafcffiF Wrfak MTO g N f 
country, and the pri?e : (less transpp« and pras^M cost?)* 
at whkh,the;goods w wre 4 fec'exjinrt (itd^wer*.1$$ 
would necessitate, of course, different tariffs foe the,ptoayc« 
of different countries. By acting in this way we wifi offend 
the powerful—particularly the United States and France, not 
to mention Soviet Russia—and giveaid y to4h$ weste coun¬ 
tries, such as New Zealand, Dear&ark, ahd tho wwer^ig^:- 
producing countries, Who do riot have a Urge home mfilicet 
from which to levy a high’ internal price for agricultural 
produce for the purpose of subsidising their exports, even if 
they wished to do so. 

It is frequently said that this country is now only a second 
class power, and cannot hope to exert any real influence on 
the course of world affairs. But in die matter of agricultural 
policy we still occupy a very strong position, as the World’s 
largest importer. We can use our power, and intend to do so, 
to destroy this vicious system of : dumping agricultural 
products, and to help to -get world trade-in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts more sensibly organised, and at the same’time-’faifer-to 
the small countries. 


I now turn to the effects of our polity within the country. 

As I have said, one of Our objects is that industry,' and 
particularly export industry, should benefit by the release of 
a substantial supply of labour from agriculture/ Apart froip 
wage-workers, we still nominally have 300,000. farmers in 
this country. But this figure does not.mean what it appears to 
mean. A large proportion of them have been found to be 
in fact mien making their mainhving from other occupation^— 
traders, publicans, quarrymen and the fifx—-with fome part- 
time farming activity.;.. Such men should not*expect their 
fellow citizens to subsidise their part-time activities on such 
a scale. 

For a generation governments have been encouraging men 
to take up farming, and farmers to produce as. much as pos¬ 
sible, in the light of supposed national needs. We have a 
retd obligation in justice to compensate the farmers who have 
suffered because of these mistakes of past, governments. 
Several plans now circulating would meet these obligations 
by a system of compensation payments, or pensions, to indi¬ 
vidual farmers. Some have proposed that die payment .of 
these pensions should be conditional upon the farmer ceasing 
agricultural production altogether. Bat having accepted his 
payment, the farmer must be quite free to leave farming, or go 
on producing at free market prices, whichever be prefers. 
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All the compensation schemes so far proposed, however would be made to the owner of the land, whether the fanner 


generous the proponents have been in offering to give away 
the Treasury's money, have been met by fanners With a com¬ 
plete lack of enthusiasm, or even of interest. The reason for 
this seems fairly clear. The compensation proposed has been 
an income payment, either at a flat rate, or based on the 
farmer’s past income from his farm. Most fanners, at any rate 
the bompararively unsuccessful farmers whose retirement we 
hope to induce, do not think predominantly about their income. 
Their principal concern is abbut the capital value of their farm, 
and the price at which they can hope to sell it; and they 
rightly fear that any government policy which reduces support 
prices Will reduce the capital value of their hums. 

Hie only fair and acceptable solution is to divide the com¬ 
pensation payment into two parts. One would be a payment 
to the farmer, to recompense him for loss of income. The 
other would be a compensation for the loss of selling value 
of the land, including buildings and fixed equipment, which 
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himself or a separate landowner. 

I will give later the precise proposals about the compensa¬ 
tion payments. The income payment is to : be assessed on 
income actually earned from full-time farming during recent 
years, subject to a maximum, with a scaling down in the case 
of large incomes, scaled-down also for men “who have sub¬ 
stantial non-farm soutices of income, but scaled-up for older 
men. Wage and salary workers in agriculture also deserve 
compensation, though not on the same scale as the farmers 
themselves, who have committed their lives to agriculture 
more deeply. 

The compensation for land is also to be paid on die best 
assessment that can be made of its true economic value 
(which may be quite different from the rent which it has been 
attracting in recent years). The owners of high priced land 
have more to lose, and deserve more compensation, than the 
owners of rough grazings. ... 


POLITICS 

By-electioneering 

T^HE latest crop of by-election results servatives might try a break with tradition 


1 brings bad news for the Government. 
At Stratford, true enough, Mr Angus 
Maude did come top of the poll: after his 
humiliating defeat last year in South Dorset 
be must have doubted even that certainty. 
But it is a bad day for the Tories that brings 
their majority in such a constituency down 
from 14,129 to 3470 . Most observers 
assert that the Prof umo affair had practically 
no direct effect here in the ex-Secretary of 
State’s own back-yard: but it seems that 
the test-ban agreement, on which many 
Conservatives were relying for a boost in 
their party’s popularity, also had next to 
no effect. Labour—whose bearded candi¬ 
date fought a stout campaign—-are naturally 
cook-a-boop at having increased their vote 
even with a Liberal contender newly 
arrived since the general election. The 
Liberals, although fighting the campaign on 
short notice and for the first time since 
their revival, had a bad time: they already 
have some seats on the local council, and 
some of their friends had hoped that they 
might well have come second instead of a 
ppor third. 

The effect of the Stratford result should 
thus be to deter die Government from an 
autumn election which, on this form, they 
would crushingly lose As a spring elec¬ 
tion would also come, at a bad time for 
them, if predictions of, winter unemploy¬ 
ment are to l>e relied on, It looks as though 
they might be inclined to stick it out until 
the bitter end of their term Of Office next 
autumn. The/poll at Stratford, however, 
was^ 69 pec cent, strong—-far more than 
might be expected at high hfi&lay time— 
and it fs just conceivable that the Con- 


and go for an election next summer. Fine 
weather, after all, is always said to make 
people feel patriotically Tory. 

The result at Bristol, however, might just 
conceivably strengthen the hands of those 
within the Conservative party who would 
do most to lose it any election. Of course 
Mr Wedgwood Benn won: but his one 
half-serious opponent, Mr Edward Martell, 
saved his deposit with 19 per cent of the 
poll. Mr Martell proclaims his member¬ 
ship of the Conservative party (and may 
indeed have persuaded some voters that he 
was a real Conservative candidate). His 
declared objective for some years now has 
been to rid the Tory party of its “ pinks,” 
notably Mr Iain Macleod. Having shown 
that, even without official Tory backing, a 
right-wing candidate of hjs stamp can get 
a not derisory number of votes, his cam¬ 
paign will no doubt be intensified. The 
Tory rightists, who are much more of a 
force in the constituencies than they are in 
Parliament, will feel the stronger. This 
could have consequences when toe party at; 
last comes to find itself a new leader—and, 
although Mr Macmillan could well lead an 
election campaign if it were to come this 
autumn, it seems unlikely that he Would 
wish to hold out for a complete year yet. . 

Pensioneering 

T he Liberals’ task, to their minds, is to 
make themselves credible* This 
accounts foe the strictly undramatic present 
tation of the new plan for,social security 
that will be presented to the Liberal 


assembly at Brighton next month. The aim 
is, over a seven-year period, to give everyone 
a fiat-rate state pension of half the average, 
industrial wage: this would ideally be sup¬ 
plemented by occupational pensions 
schemes designed to bring everyone’s 
income on retirement up to two-thirds of 
his earnings while in work. Unemployment 
and sickness benefit would be at two-thirds 
of earnings. Both payments would be 
financed by a payroll tax at 11 per cent of 
earnings, two-thirds of this being paid by 
the employer and one-third by the worker. 
One object is to persuade firms and unions 
to make the terms of occupational schemes 
a main item in collective bargains between 
bosses and unions, but there are more ex¬ 
hortations than practical proposals on this 
score. 

What is peculiar is the contention that 
such a scheme could be operated on a year- 
by-year financial basis without a large fund 
to back it up—the Liberals are against a 
big insurance fund because Labour has 
said it would use such a lump of money 
for taking over inefficient Or “ key ” indus¬ 
trial firms. But in a period of high unem¬ 
ployment, when benefits would have to be 
increased, the scheme’s income would 
automatically drop. Without massive 
Treasury support, the whole thing would 
plunge out of sight in deficit even if the 
government of the day were not to use social 
security payments (as the present govern¬ 
ment. did last winter) to pump a bit more 
purchasing power mto the economy. The 
possibility of Treasury' help is certainly 
admitted by the scheme’s inventors : but 
if so, why not provide for emergencies in 
advance by building up a reserve ? 

Finally, the scheme is pot as hard- 
headcdly realistic, as all that. It woi^d cost 
an extra £120 million a year for seven years, 
and if it Were to be put into effect without 
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giving fisc to inflation and extra wage* 
claims its introduction would need, to be 
accompanied by a regular 4 per cent to, 5- 
per cent growth rate in the national 
economy. That particular pie is still in' the 
sky. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

Repression Beyond Limits 

U ntil Wednesday, it was difficult to 
imagine anything worse for Vietnam 
than President Ngo Dinh Diem’s repressive 
family autocracy, but there was worse to 
come. The present military take-over 
pushes repression to its logical extreme. 
The first act of the army under martial law, 
which the President himself decreed, was to 
storm the Buddhist pagodas in Saigon and 
Hu£ and round up the bonzes and novices 
who had been campaigning against the dis¬ 
crimination they suffer at the hands of the 
President’s Roman Catholic family. The 
operation was carefully planned and seems 
to have been carried out with quite unneces¬ 
sary brutality. 

From the calculated indiscretions of the 
president’s brother-and political adviser, Mr 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, over the past fortnight, it 
seems clear that Mr Nhu himself and his 
wife, the foremost advocates of harsher 
measures against the Buddhist majority, in¬ 
stigated the imposition of martial law. 
Their object is to perpetuate the ruling 
family’s hold on power, but it may well 
shorten it. The regimfi is now at war on 
two fronts: against the communist Viet 
Cong, which has been gaining ground this 
year in the countryside, and against the 
Buddhists who, in one form or another, con¬ 
stitute perhaps 75 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Since the war against the communists is 
not of the kind that can be won without 
popular support, the present policy is tragi¬ 
cally self-defeating. It alienates not only the 
people whose support the army needs, but 
the major part of the army itself. Major- 
General Tran Van Don, the martial law ad¬ 
ministrator, and Brigadier-General Ton 
That Dinh, the new military governor of 
Saigon (whose career has been made in 
security work), may be loyal to Mr Diem ; 
but other officers must bitterly resent the 
measures now ordered against the Buddhists. 
The danger of a second civil war is now 
acute. 

The United States, which provides 
money, men and machines for the war in 
South Vietnam, has now publicly said, in 
effect, that enough is enough. And the new 
American ambassador, Mr Cabot Lodge, is 
under instructions to rub in the statement 
to that effect made in Washington on Wed¬ 
nesday by the State Department. It is, 
however, very late in the day to say things 
that ought to have been said much sooner. 
The United States ought now to exert its 
influence, and its considerable resources on 
the spot, to facilitate a change of regime. 


COMMENTARY 
ARAB WORLD 

Israeli Diversion 

A frontier brush between Syrians and 
Israelis—the first to be referred to the 
Security Council since the Syrian army 
threw back a heavy attack from Israel in 
March, 1962—may not be unwelcome to 
the Arabs. Tuesday’s clash, an affair 
between aircraft following shooting inci¬ 
dents on land, took place on the eve of the 
visit to President Nasser of President Arif 
of Iraq. 

Although he was charged by both Syria 
and Iraq to try to save something from the 
wreckage of their plans to federate with 
Egypt, President Arif was given little 
enough to go on. It is true that in his own 
country the non-Baathist members of the 
government who recently tried to resign 
have been holding their hand for the time 
being. But last week General Hafiz, head 
of the Syrian government, stepped up his 
attacks on Cairo. The Syrians, themselves 
confused, have been trying to uncover some 
prestige by advertising their role in the Arab 
front line against Israel. And, conveniently, 
a frontier flare-up has brought them the 
sure-fire support of Cairo, as well as most 
other Arab capitals, eagerly clutching the 
one straw that all can agree about. 

Yet there is nothing to suggest that this 
week’s incidents near Lake Tiberias were 
precisely timed or planned. In their present 
disarray the Egyptians and the Syrians have 
both been vaguely trying to reanimate Arab 
unity by evoking the “ threat " from Israel. 
When on August nth President Nasser 
reviewed 3,000 Egyptian soldiers, whom he 
had just brought back from Yemen, he 
covered his real anxiety about the Yemeni 
deadlock by recalling that the central 
struggle was against Israel. And Damascus 
newspapers have been arguing that quarrels 
between the Arabs are giving Israel the 
chance to hasten its schemes for diverting 
the Jordan waters through Lake Tiberias. 
It is not dear yet thar Syrian frontier troops 
in that always unquiet area have given 
Israel more than a little extra annoyance. 
The Israelis seem far more concerned about 
what might happen than about what has 
happened in fact. 

NUCLEAR NATO 

Without Breaking Eggs 

G eneral van rollhghem is a dis¬ 
tinguished Belgian officer who served 
long and bravely with Bomber Command in 
the war ; his country contributes more of 
its manpower to the defence of the West 
than nine of the other 14 members of Nato. 
It is no slur on either of them to say that 
General van Rolleghem’s appointment as 
nuclear deputy to the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander in Europe, announced on Tuesday, 
does little or nothing to solve the problem 
of blending national nuclear weapons into 
a truly international force. 
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The “ inter-allied nuclear fotee up 
kt’ Ottawa in May, which General vast 
RoUcgbem h tecbmxUy is commandof, 
consist* of the ryj-odd British V-bonfebcriy 
three American missile submarines and 
various countries 9 fighter-bombers. Each 
parent country is. entitled to withdraw its 
contribution in case of urgent national need. 
The British V-borabers, to take : one 
example, will presumably go on operating 
from their own familiar airfields, under; 
their familiar hierarchy of officers, and with 
a target plan of their own that they would 
use if that urgent national need arose* 

Only at the very top, in tbe^modesf staff 
to be put at General van RoUegheft’s dis¬ 
posal, will the various national threads come 
together. It is hard to believe that this will 
be enough to enable the general to get a 
real grip on the various elements under his 
command. What looks more probable, is 
that his job will turn out to be a matter of 
liaison, of providing certain common ser¬ 
vices, and of making joint target plan* that 
will be put to use only if all the govern* 
ments involved agree they should, be* 
Rather like putting half a dozen eggs side 
by side in a frying pan and calling them an 
omelette. 


THIi PRESS 


Sad Herald 

T he British read more newspapers than 
anyone on earth: but they are more 
and more inclined to read the same ones. 
It has for long been clear that would-be 
popular national dailies—lacking the con¬ 
centration of rich readers, and thus the 
prestige advertising, that keep the heavy¬ 
weights solvent—are likely to make heavy 
losses with a circulation of under two mil¬ 
lion—an extravagant figure in any other 
country save the United States ana Japan. 
The Daily Herald sells around 1.3 million 
copies a day: it has reputedly been losing 
over £1 million a year, and its owners are 
now tired of making this loss. This burden 
falls on the International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration (formerly the Mirror group), Who, 
when they took over the Herald along with 
Odhams Press in 1961, acquired along with 
it a moral, if not a legal, obligation to go 
on producing it for another 6 years. 
Odhams. before they sold out to the Mirror 
group, had made this promise to the Trades 
Union Congress, which still has a 49 per 
cent share in the Herald . 

The International Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion now says it wants to sever its connec¬ 
tion with the TUC, to scrap the name of 
the Daily Herald , and to launch a new 
daily paper that would have “ complete 
political and industrial independence in 
order to command maximum public sup¬ 
port.” It would appear from this that the 
IPC believes that even a paper as good as 
the Herald has lately become cannot get 
the circulation or the advertising it needs 
as long as it keeps the image that goes with 
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its name. But* cdtiailyvit seems unlikely 
that anew middk-irf-tbcwMad paper wou» 
really be, able so vbhfce great inroads into 
tkc JMty JfttiFs riadenhip is the popular 
range, or to go successfully for the heavy¬ 
weight readers. And even if k could do 
so after a tough few years, the promotional 
effort involved in selling a new title would 
certainly cost as much as the £2 million a 
year that the IPC was ato#e stage reported 
to be ready to spend on the 'Herald under 
its own name. The printing unions have 
now approached the TUC in order to pro¬ 
pose a levy on all trade unionists that— 
together with the backing of a group of 
Socialist millionaires—would go to sub¬ 
sidise the paper. This solution would 
not only leave the paper with the cloth-cap 
image that it docs not now deserve-it 
might even, if the TUC took too dose an 
interest in it, make that image deserved 
once more. But the whole democratic pro¬ 
cess—and not just the printing workers’ 
jobs—would take a blow if the only daily 
with the least sympathy for Labour politics 
were to be the often eccentric Daily Mirror . 
The IPC cannot be unaware that, if the 
HerM disappeared, they would have a 
monopoly on the left: can they really 
be expected to go on shelling out £1 mil¬ 
lion a year to break their own monopoly ? 


by the Cubans cm August Attv. ijithd 
possibly have been a mixture of both sorts. 
The other cominenr; is* xbgt . Britain is 
responsible for dealing with 'ahy' abuse of 
its territory, whether by Cuban troops haul¬ 
ing off refugees or by exiles plotting anii- 
Castro mayhem. Under present arrange¬ 
ments American ships and aircraft help to 
keep watch around tne Bahamas. This par¬ 
tial delegation of the watch-keeping job is 
all right; but if the quite distinct job of 
taking action as a result of what the obser¬ 
vers spot were delegated to the United 
States the whole notion of British jurisdic¬ 
tion would be distinctly tattered. If neces¬ 
sary, the British units in the area will have 
to be reinforced. Nothing very large is 
needed. A platoon of infantry would be 
plenty to handle any given task, if it could 
be quickly moved to the right spot in the 
island necklace by helicopter or fast small 
boat. These Caribbcai>»sparks are not even 
in the category of brush-fire wars, but, given 
the tinder-dry temper of Cubans and 
Americans, thjy have to be put out. 


EFT A 

Is Free Trade Enough? 


BRITAIN AND CUBA 


Our Beat 

E xactly who the 19 people were whom 
Cuban troops removed from Anguila 
Cay on August 13th, and what they were 
doing on this uninhabited British islet 40 
miles from Cuba, may never be entirely 
clear. The State Department says they were 
refugees from -Dr Castro’s regime. This 
could be ; people often slip out of Cuba in 
small boats, and doubtless many of them 
are picked up and brought back by the 
quick-moving little coastal navy the Cubans 
have built up with Russian, help. But the 
rival, Cuban version, that at least four of 
the seixed men were counter-revolutionaries 
planning raids on Cuba, goins some colour 
from the second Anguila Cay affair. This 
took place last Sunday, August 18th, when 
the Royal Navy scooped off the islet a party 
of aimed Cuban exiles who said they had 
come from Florida. Although President 
Kennedy has had some success in dis¬ 
couraging anti-Castro exiles from hit-and- 
run raids on Cuba, two exile groups have 
said they intend to keep up the attacks. In 
the past week, according to the Cubans, air¬ 
craft have twice dropped bombs on the 
island, and a motor boat has fired on the 
coast . 

Two comments are worth making. One 
is that it is dangerous to jump to conclu¬ 
sions about who was doing what in any 
particular episode. The two-way traffic of 
refugees trying to get out of Cuba, and 
exilea trying to take an armed crack at it, 
is so confusing that the 19 people abducted 


T he terse, rather reticent, third annual 
report of the European Free Trade 
Association, published last week and 
covering the twelve months to June 
30th, refers surprisingly little to the com¬ 
mon market which has continued to 
loom heavily over the association’s affairs. 
In trade terms, each of the Efta countries 
has increased Its exports to the common 
market more than to Efta or to the world 
in general. The most spectacular case is 
Britain, whose exports rose so much faster 
to Efta and the common market than to the 
rest of the world, that these two took a 
third of its goods in 1962 against only a 
quarter in 1958. 

Politically, Efta has gained momentum 
from General de Gaulle’s veto on Britain. 
Of the centrifugal forces tearing it apart 
last year, all that remains is Austria’s hid 
for association with the Six, which is by no 
means settled. For the rest, the near 
certainty that in three and a half years there 
will be no customs duties between the Efta 
countries means that if Britain and others 
were again to apply to join the common 
market, free trade between the enlarged 
common market and the Efta countries left 
outside would also be inevitable. 

And yet, within itself, Efta is curiously 
hesitant about its future. It is far from 
a club of triumphant free traders. The 
agricultural countries’ need for more ex¬ 
ports, the capital-hungry countries’ need for 
more funds, the pressure of bodies like the 
TUC for more effectively co-ordinated 
policies and, perhaps, the influence of the 
secretariat, all tend to institutionalise Efta. 
At the same time, Swiss business is horrified 
about anti-cartel rules and wants zero tariffs 


and> nothing further* The place-where 1 the 
titbits akafarewde area could show up 
moat cruelly 1 $ fat Gatr^rhe General* Agree¬ 
ment w Tariffs and Tirade) during the trade 
expansion talks next spring. Efta is one of 
the world’s major traders—in trade per head 
of population, the greatest. Yet it has had 
virtually no impact on the Kennedy round. 
Had the association been more organised, 
it might have had more say in what may 
yet. prove a decisive juncture for western 
partnership. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Continental Drift 

M r holyoare, the New Zealand prime 
minister, made the speech on August 
12th about Britain, Europe and the Com¬ 
monwealth that he forbore to utter when 
the common market negotiations were on. 
He expressed misgivings at Britain's likely 
association with Europe, feared toat the 
cords of attachment in die Commonwealth 
had begun to fray and argued that these 
links were tending to become so elastic as 
to provide no genuine cohesion. Resignedly 
he said, “ We may have to reconcile our¬ 
selves to changes in the broad patterns of 
relations between us.” 

Coming from Wellington, these arc 
momentous sentiments. Has the heat of 
controversy about the British decision to 
increase the cjuota on butter imports by 
12,000 tons, with New Zealand getting only 
2,000 tons of it, had something to do with 
them? In fact New Zealand seems to have 
done well from the quota system which has 
doubled prices in two years from what were 
their admittedly insufficient levels at the 
time. Given the present temporary short¬ 
age caused by Europe's last hard winter* to 
add less than 3 per cent to supplies seems 
reasonable enough and not disastrous to ex¬ 
porters. There has been strain with New 
Zealand about butter for years, first over 
prices, and now over amounts. But no New 
Zealand prime minister, however angry, 
could have made such a speech a few years 
ago. 

One has to assume that what prompts 
Mr Holyoake now » the continuing orienta¬ 
tion of the British Government towards 
Europe, one sign of which 2 s the decision to 
seek agricultural commodity agreements 
despite the failure of the common market 
talks. His statement reads as an assessment 
and a warning. As an assessment, it seems 
resigned to tike continental drift of blood 
brothers 12,000 miles apart As a warning 
it tends to strengthen those in die Conser¬ 
vative and, above all the Labour, parties 
who are now reacting against Europe and 
alfits works. Where there ate elections there 
is hope. Especially for New Zealand. Mr 
Macmillan often admitted that New Zealand 
was the one hard precondition to British 
entry into the common market. That still 
holds—though the negotiations do not. 
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PMOFDF INI Ctf AHUTt lS WTEiaUTtOML 

Stevedoring improved fcjuiakly ^ai\ the - port of 
Calcutta when Ishikiwajima-Harimar 5-tort level 
luffingk^canie into-. aeiVitte. Now 25pf : tfcem 
speed the port's; lacilities, 1 while. 1 , an IHI 126-ton 
floating crane efficiently serves the Port of.Bom¬ 
bay. IHI cranes of all kinds are performing de-. 
pendably at mahy other points around the world. 

Cranes are among the scores of products that 
prove the broad-research and production capa¬ 
bility of IHI, Japan's foremost heavy-industrial firm 
and the world's'No. 1 shipbuilder, 

A familiar partner in projects throughout the 
world, IHI has production capability in all phases 
of heavy industry. IHI manufactures chemical and 
cement plants, steel and paper manufacturing 
equipment, boilers, cranes, and many other types 
of heavy machinery. IHI’s 110 years' experience 
and complete after-service back every product. 




UMktmajima-Harima- Hsevy, Industrie! Co., ItiL 

,•> . ihM (wild. limm 22afe • U 


llldra offaei: Audrfy House 57. Houndsditch. London Cables IHICO LONDON 

Other Offlcts: New York, Rio de Janeiro, Nt,\ D-J"- D akirlu, Hunj; Kony uiid bmfidpore. 


-it’s Mr. 
Down-Under 

Britain*$ Best Customer 

The 13 million J?e6]ple who live in Australia and < 

New ZealandbUy more British goods per head 
thanany other overtc^ buyer. This richly ip* * \ 

' warding and growth market deserves to bp 
studied even more; thoroughly by British business, 
network of offices throughout Australia and JNdw f 
enables the Bank of'South Wales $6 apjjft yfyi.to jfefrfn 
more about and keeb fariouch with thia'astbbrtioit A 

call to the Bank's Commercial Relations Officer at LONdon 
Wall 4020 puts them at ypur service. ; ., ' * 

Get to know Mr. Ddwn-lfnder better—through the 

BAMK Of KW SOUIH VMS 

In 1^17—in the early life of the - Colony „of New South Wales, wjhlgii,em¬ 
braced all settlements in New Zealand and Australia—the first blink of this 
Colony was founded. The Bank of New South Wales—as it WM-nttatiVy 
named—lias-maintained its leading role ever sinc^ and If tbfi largest trading 
bank with representation at over 1,150 locations througSout Australia and 
New Zealand, 

of iff^ Seuth Wales Main London Offien: 29 Th^$dnoad|e SL EC 2 

VhI FIRST BANK 'DOWN-UNDIR* 

ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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tttfe tfcotfotoist Mi&m ii m 





A . 

siujprfelflg WhjEinjrou appreclatethatthefr tent-like most 
tents manufactured in Holland today-has been treated 
.with Drl-Sjlj TWO Wjjfily effective water-repellent silicone 


finish Is made by Midland SiWdoites Ltd-part of the 
Albright & Wilson Group. Yes, tbevery same people that 
have a hand in making shampoos in Italy, cattle foods In 
Canada, cosmetics in Aiutudl^Etory day, all over the 
world, thousands of peoA-IMjtlaBe carefree campers 
-use something that the$k #*V(M»up helped to make. 







r agreement 
defence,” concluded fed' October 
* 5 > JS$ 7 i &&'-7 reTOsed to provide Quaa^|f8i' a sample of tn 
atotbtfc "botfibjwd technical data concerning Jta manufacture.” 
The earlier of the two datesis speciaUyinterestipg. , The agree* 
ment must have been reached on the eve of Mr Mao Tse-tung’s 


Peking. 1959: breaking bread, and prdpihiia Hi >'.j 

■W „• 3 

-touches' on the heart of the matter. Is. (he flbjacic siew»which 
he rejects, the centre of gravity of dte.Wotll'ietnbl^^ 


journey to Moscow in .1957, When he £ trended the celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of the Russian .revolution'and took part in the 
international, communist conference held on the same occasion. 
It partly explains Mfo’s. attitude during: that conference, and his 
emphasis on Russia’s leadership of the communist block. . The 


menthas moved to the un<kvek>ped cotmttierof,iAti«, MriOk aitd 
Latin America. For the Russians, Dntbe.other :hin<h : ultim%e 
victory depends, in did first place,: on. thesucCewfuIdcveloproent 
Of the communist weald. -This seemingly thoofeticaljdisiHUe has 
major strategic consequences. If. the “ ctdttc cf gifcyjty” redly 


first Russian, sputnik had only just been launched, gad the Russian 
and Chinese difference of view about the significance of the inter¬ 
continental missile had noc yet reached breaking point.. 

The second date canpot he put in context quite so precisely, 
but its general background is obvious. Russia’s volte-face took 
place in the month before Vice- President; Nixon’s visit to Moscow, 
which, in turn, w^s the. prelude . to Mr Khrushchev’s Arcrricar. 
journey and to the short-lived reign of the spirit of Camp.David. 
Fropt China’s point of view,, the Soviet refusal came two months 
before its first frontier conflict with India. , 

Only twenty months, iu this version, separate the. signing of 
tfse Sin0-Soviet nuclear agreement from its collapse. The events 
of the intervening period-—the Middic.Eastern and Formosa crises 
of 1958—-cannot, on their own, explain Russes, change of heart. 
But they may have helped the two allies to grasp jhat there were 
basic differences between them, differences of objective as well 
as of tactics It. did not matter greatly to Mr Alao.Tse-tung that 
Russia should hold the main nuclear, deterrent of die communist 
world so long as. he thought that this deterrent would be available 
for a dynamic communist policy throughout the world. It would 
not have , worried Mokcow unduly to share yveapons with its thief 
ally so long as it was convinced that they would be used only 
for jointly agreed purposes. But, by the end of the period, the 
Soviet leaders had reached the conclusion ! that ,thty must nave 
the monopoly of communist nuclear power. 


had moved to the backward areas, Moscow’s first communist duly 
would be to use its nuclear , power to help revolutionary mower 
meats from Congo to Cuba.; If it has,notrnoteds tteriMm pro* 
occupation must be to avoid the perils ofnuckar Ware ni ,\‘ 

■ Depending on . its interpretation, each side can accuse tbe otber 
of betraying the.revolutionary cause, and both have botnijdOing 
-so.in highly undiplomatic language. .The Russian* having act 
.tbeir propaganda machine in motion, Ore accusing Chfcix of aligning 
itself ' with the worn “ imperialist warmongers * and: of : Stooping 
to their methods of polemics.. Peking hits bock fiven,harder: in 
signing, the tat ban treaty, «t says, the; Russians; have repudiated 
their previous position andrperpetnated a fraud*;; “ The,real. aim 
of the. Soviet leaders is .to compromise with tfccUOitfcd States 
in Order to seek momentary ease aild to: mamtain a mOtiOpoly of 
nuclear weapons and lord it over ithe socialist camp,” Rut China, 
which has “ long ceased ”te expect Russian.supportin the nuclear 
field, will continue With its own,.effort nTowhaih. the Russians 
replied on Tuesday that the Chineseare incapable of producing 
nuclear weapons on a large scale, for some time 5 two or throe 
atomic bombs would, not aker tbe> strategic balance, but Would 
put . a severe strain on the Chinese, economy. : . 

Russian newspapers emphasise that the divtrgences are not just 
temporary. Russia is not trying to get a breather, but* as levestia 
puts it, “ to use the new balance of forces,»■ to maintam lasting 
peace.” Only two events could bring about a rectmeiliation be- 


Thusyby mid-1959, the partners were-really ready: for divorce. 
Fropfl fhd sta«i the essential cause of the conflict was a radical 
(jjilftjrbncC sjbo^t’^olhfffii^^y strategljr in tht| i idui:leai , ’'tte. ‘ Ih a 
relatively sober article m Pravda on August 3rd (Mr A. Chernayev 


tween Moscow and Peking. ‘ One would, be 1 Ruisiandisappokrt- 
nxsnt with the West, In. its justifications of the test-ban treaty, 
Soviet propaganda insists that it prevents the spretd of nuclear 
.weapons and, particularly, t^eir ratquisidon hy west Germany. 
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The Chinese reply indignantly that the Americans •will have fi®? 
scruples.about shariag nudear know-how-stidtb their allies/' One: 
thing that could bring about a compfc|e'<$e*fci0n ; of Soviet ‘policy^ 
would be the nuclear arming of fSerimriy/ *•* ' • 6 - 
About the second possible cause of reversal one is less confident 
It is just not certain how Mr Khrushchev would react if he were 
faced with a new crisis in, say, Latin America. Would he put 
his understanding with the United States first, at the risk of helping 

Mrh^ny 

... 

,.Tt>.> •'% 

.■■fA'. * ' ■ 1 "• 

;.r 

a useful tiobl'fdt-jnakl^g,. fun of thCibf&ve 
5^srith whi^stf^wmydf to any;pdl 

tSar fniWeri they 1 toibedmes jbfjh*is 
'ifrfc* Vhaw||M W nor a «*Vbutiirith a daripff/eiw, 

tfe*e Whotpnfc jKdicia» have said amen 
M the tiuclear sett ban treaty, For- 
pyytinMmt has said id Moscow, London and 
pof Monday its Ideal rtpreschtatives signed the pledge 
which Herr Von Brentano had pronounced superfluous on the 
ground that west Germany had already renounced the manufacture 
of nuclear arms. But it is. ah bjpen secret that what the government 
said in its heart was really pin, 

That no one in the cabinet, not even the foreign minister, Herr 
Schrdder, is altogether happy about the implications of the treaty 
can be seen clearly berth in the qualifying statement that was sent 
on Monday to the 92 governments with which west Germany has 
diplomatic relations, and in the proposal that the likely next step— 
namely, cast-west discussions of the possibility of establishing con¬ 
trol posts to look out for ominous military movements—should 
be ventilated in the Nato council. In Monday’s statement the 
west German government found it necessary to restate, first, that 
it was the only freely elected and lawfully constituted government 
entitled to speak for the whole of Germany, and, second, that in 
adhering to the test ban treaty Germany 14 does not recognise 
the Soviet zone of occupation as a state, nor the authorities in¬ 
stalled there as a government.” In recommending that the Russian 
and American proposals for introducing watchmen against surprise ^ 
attack should be discussed by the Nato council, Bonn is moved 
by the fear that Russian officers might be empowered to look into 
what they will in die Ruhr, Hamburg and other vital west German 
centres, but perhaps nowhere else in the West. This would be 
considered discrimination, ever an emotionally charged 1 word. 

The Christian Social Union, the separate Bavarian manifestation 
of theChristian Democratic Union whose chairman is the turbulent 
former defence minister, Herr Franz^Josef Strauss, has said a plain 
nein to the treaty. Yet Herr Sehrbder somehow persuaded the 
CSU’s four ministers in the cabinet, as well as some other for¬ 
midable doubters, including Dr Adenauer himself, to agree that 
for the public record the word they used might be allowed to 
sound more like /a. The Christian Democrats are divided. Collec¬ 
tively, the Social Democrats and thle Free Democrats have both 
said plain /4 but individually most of them seem haunted by 
uncertainty. The least troubled prominent west German politician 
appears to be the Free Democrat Herr Dehlcr, a former minister 
of justice and now a vice-president of the Bundestag, who has 
always been a cheerful lone wolf. Herr Dehlcr set off oh August 
17th for i fortnight** visit to the Soviet Union in response to a 
kmg-stahding official invitation. He has unequivocally welcomed 
both the test ban treaty and the prospect of foreign watchmen 


China in its bicj for the j 
iniindeM^ ft 



-2^^ ^thoutT^ it 

could happen only over Mr KhrushchevV(or Mr Mao Tfe-tung’s) 
body. For the time being, Mr Khrushchev seems convinced that 
by multiplying small agreements and keeping In touch with Wash¬ 
ington he can atoid a crisis profitable to Peking. 



Smile, please: west Germany signs the test ban. 


poking about in east and west Germany. Before leaving Bonn 
for Moscow Herr Dehler had long talks with Dr Adenauer and 
Herr Schrbdcr; and he promised the world at large that he would 
give every Russian he met a piece of his mind about the expediency 
and morality erf reuniting Germany. 

The two chief spokesmen, and to some extent mobilises, of 
German suspicion of Mr Kennedy's latest moves to reduce east- 
west tension are Herr von Brentano and Herr Strauss. Their 
current misgivings apart, this oddly matched pair have little in 
common other than a deep personal dislike of Herr Schroder that 
has been aggravated by his latest advocacy of American and British 
policies. It is impossible accurately to assess the present strength 
of their support in the country; yet latently it must be considerable. 
A former foreign minister and a staunch promoter of Germany’s 
European and Atlantic allegiances, Herr von Brentano can be 
counted upon to put the case for German misgivings responsibly. 
But, as the strident front page of this week’s Issue of the right- 
wing National Zeitung und Soldaten Zeitung shows (“Cloven 
hooves of Moscow's treaty. End the policy pf self-betrayal. The 
government njust for once be hard ”), there is a good deal of in¬ 
flammable material lying about in Germany. There are signs that 
Herr Strauss may see in this material a useful means of furthering 
his own rough fortunes. ! Herr Strauss and Hert vdn Brentano 
have received a surprising reinforcement in Professor Wilhelm 
R6pke, the influential economist who has played a weighty part 
in Herr Erhard’s thinking. In a long"abide in th c Welt am Sonntag 
on August 18th Professdr. R 5 ^ce submitted: 

France is the real friend whom Germany can: rely on today/while 
American friendship can be spoken of onlynvith strong reservation 
—and of British friendship, not even that much can be said. De 
Gaulle realises that Germany is the glads against the! danger of 
cqmmunist world impcrjaUsni, Kennedy doesnpt see |hat» because, 
being a progressive^ he supers from chronic distortion of'sight in 
face 6 t the communist danger. Notwithstanding all the assurances 
he has given the'Germans, he is gravely jeopardising the German 
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Monish Unlvarsity Arts Mock 


TJJ 7 HILE British university teachers 

V relax in the sun, their Australian 
colleagues are relishing a short winter 
holiday before facing the examination 
term, with its wholesale slaughter of 
hopeful first-year students. The motto 
of the University of Sydney, adopted 
well over a century ago, declares that 
scholars there have the same mind as their 
British counterparts, under a different 
sky; the preoccupations of the Australian 
universities look, in fact, very much like 
those of the British ones. They include 
numbers, new foundations, money and 
the organisation'of.departments. 

This year, for the first time, the large 
Australian universities have set quotas for 
first-year enrolments. Some 200 young 
people were turned away in Sydney and 
600 in Melbourne. Although something 
like a 6 per cent increase took place in 
the university population, there was much 
indignation at the alleged waste of possible 
talent. The Australian universities have 
about 65,000 students, compared with 
14,000 in 1939; that is, while die total 
population of the country has increased 
by about half, the university population 
has gorie tip four and a half times. The 
reasons are much the same as in Britain. 

Australian universities have always been 
training grounds for the professions (and 
good ones too), but much of their postwar 
increase has occurred in the arts and 
social sciences, once regarded as fit only 
for prospective school teachers. Nowa¬ 
days, governments and business firms bid 
for the good arts graduate. Universities 
used to be regarded as the province of the 
well-to-do, in spite of help to poor 
students by some state governments, 
especially in New South Walcfc. Now two 
out of five students get government help. 
This is not as generous as in Britain, but 
it seems 10 meet the needs of a highly 
prosperous people. 

Yet, as numbers grow, so do problems. 


First-year classes were always big In Aus¬ 
tralia by British standards, but now they 
are enormous ; four or five hundred is 
rid unusual in key subjects. Personal 
tutoring is difficult, except for honours 
students. The high proportion of failures 
in the first year comes from letting in too 
many not properly qualified young 
people, not from bad teaching. To im¬ 
pose quotas only postpones the difficulties. 
Staff is hard to get in some subjects, in 
spite of constant recruitment in Britain 
and occasional windfalls, as from South 
Africa and the United States. Moreover, 
the bright graduate’s transformation into 
a lecturer is being more and more delayed 
by his insistence on getting a PhD and 
doing post-doctoral research. 

The crush of students in the older 
universities has drawn attention to the 
need for new ones. In part, this has been 
met by expanding smaller places, like 
New England and the School of General 
Studies in Canberra, both of which arc 
losing their former regional character and 
enrolling students from far away. The 
main solution, however, is wholly new 
universities. Some will come from 
41 colleges * of the existing big universities, 
as at Townsville, Newcastle and Wollon¬ 
gong, , so long as the parent bodies do 
not prove too possessive. One (in South 
Australia) is coming from an extension Of 
the main university which will, in fact, be 
independent. But the prototype of what 
will come next is Monash University on 
the outskirts of Melbourne, a new 
foundation which has got a good many of 
its staff from the University of Melbourne 
but is entirely separate. Its arts block is 
a more striking building than any put up 
in a British university since the war. It 
seems set to become a very good university 
indeed. 

But starting something entirely new 
costs a lot of money, at a time when the 
old universities are'desperate for cash, too. 


University fixfiM^ ln Atirtmlta is compli¬ 
cated. The s^ gbyehuaestti (on which ; 
univertitiesdepend foe thgirocigli»Icxist- 
cricc and for my, changes i# tfeefe 
constitutions) introduce anjuUracleracot > 
into the situation. Jn jyfa W 
of thy universities' income for! recurrent ' 
txptafti *am 4 from the stat 4 govern- 
irients, compared with 33 per cctit fi&ri 1 
flie federal g ov ernment (arid 13} per 1 dint 
• fioitt fdesf).’ Tbit federal go*edttttftbv * 
regarded by everybody a 4 die main top* -+f 
of funds in the future. It came into the 
fin a nci ng of uuivcrsltka only recently, aft* 
wisely appointed an Australian Universe 
ties Commission (AtyCV on lines some -' i 
thing like the University Cram* Cora-* 
mitteeih Britain, to advise lt ofi hoyy td ^ 
spend its mdriey. V 

But this did ttbt end its problems. ' 
one thing, theft aft grumblings in the 
universities about, tha AUC. Seme say itv 
ddes noc work as a universities' pressure 
group, as the ,UGC does in Britain* but 
simply as a Treasury watchdog. More 
, serious is the fact that, no matter what 
advice die federal government gets from 
the AUC, it is still unable effectively to 
police the spending of states' mondy drf 
the universities. .The states still haft# 
primary responsibility for die universities, 
and the costs of this responsibility are ' j 
traditionally contained within the 
demands which they make each year for 
the disbursement of the federal govern¬ 
ment’s proceeds from uniform tax. More¬ 
over, three of them are “ claimant ” states 
which get funds from the Commonweum ' 
Grants Commission (another body alto¬ 
gether)^ bring the standard? , of tbfijp 
services up to those of the richer states:' 
One way and another, there is ample room 
for shenanigans. The federal people do 
not want fake bills for universities* the 
payment of which will give the. States : 
money for other things; at the s&rie time 4 
they feel a sense of responsibility to ‘see 
that the universities do not toktf back. 

All these matters cause university 
teachers to splutter in the common room, 
bur none so much, perhaps, as the organ¬ 
isation of departments. Australia follows 
the Scottish and English provincial prac¬ 
tice of giving the professor his head by 
making him one. A would-be reformer 
has kid the system installs “ god- 
professors.” At any rate, as staffs grow, 
die position of the professors becomes 
more anomalous; battling with admin - 
istrative paper, they still refuse to give up 
their absolute responsibility. There are 
things to be said on both sides, but It is 
pretty clear that a change will have to 
come. 
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MOROCCO 

Broken Bridge 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN RABAT 

A FTER spending a month without access to lawyers or doctors 
. in the none too tender hands of the Moroccan police, the 
hundred or so left-wing leaders who were arrested on July 16th 
have been charged with plotting a coup d’ltat, involving the assas¬ 
sination of King Hassan. M a press conference on August 15th, 
Mr Bahnini, the minister of justice, described two separate and, 
allegedly, interrelated plots. 

The first concerned two former resistance leaders, Mr Cheikh 
el Arab and Mr Diouri, who are charged with buying arms, notably 
from what now remains of the American base at Sale. There does 
seem to be evidence of this, since some Americans from the base 
have already been flown home to jail for conniving at such pur¬ 
chases. However, Mr Cheikh el Arab and Mr Diouri were never 
mombers of the left-wing opposition party, the National Union 
of Popular Forces (UNFP), and had already been in custody for 
some time when the police swooped on the UNFP leaders just 
before the municipal elections. The most controversial part of 
Mr Bahnioi’s story is the link between these rough and tough 
ex-resistance leaders, with a record verging on banditry, and the 
sophisticated leadership of the UNFP. 

The second plot is ascribed to members of the UNFP with Mr 
Mohamed el Basri as their master mind. Mr el Basri, who is 
connected with the left-wing newspaper At Tahir , is one of the 
most prominent of the old resistance leaders and was imprisoned 
but pardoned in i960 for a plot against King Hassan when he was 
still crown prince. Mr el Basri is now charged with a conspiracy 
that drew on promises of help from Egypt and Algeria. Mr Bahnini 
spoke of a “ foreign coup d’dtat expert ” brought to Morocco from 
Geneva to give “ technical aid ” and of attempts to suborn officers 
of the royal guard to reveal details of the king’s sleeping quarters. 

Some of these charges seem to be based on “ confessions " which 
would not, by themselves, be sufficient evidence of guilt. The 
defence lawyers, Moroccan and French, will doubtless be anxious 


to examine the “ detailed documents ’’ which Mr Bateiat says 
exist. The link between the two plots ig said.to. be money supplied 
by Mr el Basri and by Mr Mebdi ben Barka, the UNFP leader now 
in Cairo, to the Cheikh el Arab group. 

Whatever the trial may reveal, the Arrests and charges are import¬ 
ant for the light they shed on the intentions of the able, modern 
but fundamentally autocratic King Hassan. In the elections last 
May to the House of Representatives the government FDIC (Front 
for the Defence of Constitutional institutions) managed to get only 
half the seats, mostly in backward rural districts. The. other seats 
were divided between the conservative Istiqlal, led by the veteran 
nationalist Mr Allal cl Fassi, and the left-wing UNFP of Mr Mehdi 
ben Barka and Mr Abderrahim Bouabid. The king then decided 
that the UNFFwas the more dangerous. Among 1 the IstiqlaPs 
leaders are a number whose main objective is not to overturn the 
government but, as in the past, to be included in it y add many 
of its rural and miner civil servant sujpporters rtiiy gradually be 
absorbed into the FDIC* 

The UNFP, with its main support in the big towns, and its 
trade union and student connections, represents something outside 
the traditional Moroccan social structure. It is clSar that it will 
not now be allowed to seek power by constitutional means. Mr 
Mehdi ben Barka has been directly accused of conspiracy and Mr 
Bouabid’s name mentioned in a way that may be ominous. 

The king may appear to be winning an easy victory. Yet the 
cost in the long run may be great. For the Left will be driven into 
clandestine activities and to greater dependence than ever on sym¬ 
pathy from Egypt and Algeria. Nor can Morocco, short as it is 
of trained men, afford to alienate so many of its potential young 
leaders—whose progressive ideas are not wholly out of tune* 
with the king’s. Had King Hassan not been king, his qualities of 
imagination and daring might have made him a UNFP leader. 
In which case he might today be sharing a cell with Mr Mehdi 
Alaoui, the UNFP deputy of his own age who is distantly related 
to him. It may well be a disaster for Morocco that the bridge has 
apparently been broken between the monarchy, with all its value 
for continuity and stability, and the most dynamic elements of the 
future. 


TURKEY 

Snapping Nerves 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 

A CLAMP of secrecy has so far prevented 
the Turkish press from mentioning 
that about forty people were arrested in 
Ankara and Istanbul last Saturday night and 
Sunday, August 17th and 18th; some 130 
more were brought in for questioning by 
the martial law authorities and later 
released. It is not easy to find out why the 
arrests were made or even who has been 
arrested. The arrests coincide with the 
end of Colonel Aydemir’s trial by a mili¬ 
tary court for his attempted coup in May, 
which was put down with the loss of seven 
lives. Those arrested persons who have 
been identified were known to have 
expressed open support for Colonel 
Aydemir, and the authorities have suggested 
that they were . caught distributing 
pampbleu alleging that the junior officers 
so the armed forces were pro-Aydemir. The 
minister of defence told the grand national 
assembly on Monday that more people were 


known to have been connected with the 
May putsch than were actually in court. He 
was arguing in favour of an extension of 
martial law in the three main provinces of 
Turkey; this the assembly, by a large 
majority, approved. 

Many of those arrested or questioned 
have been officially labelled as “ leftists,” 
and it cannot be definitely concluded that 
they were involved with Colonel Aydemir. 
All the same, the end of his trial is casting 
its shadow over Turkish politics. Rumour 
has it, rightly or wrongly, that threatening 
letters warning them not to pronounce 
death sentences have been received by 
Aydemir’s judges, purporting to come from 
army officers. Whether an unexplained 
crisis in the coalition government last week 
was in part due to the approaching end of 
the trial is uncertain; officially it was 
ascribed to more routine causes. 

It is difficult to see how the court at 
Mamak can fail to convict Aydemir and two 
or three of his close associates who have 
more or less pleaded guilty to an attempt 
to overthrow the government—the penalty 
for which, under the penal code, is death. 
The case then goes to the military court of 
appeal and the sentences have later to be 


confirmed by parliament before they arc 
carried out. Executions are possible, 
though one school of thought has it that, 
after both courts have pronounced death 
sentences, the grand national assembly will 
have the humane task of commuting them. 

Turkey’s basic political situation remains 
unchanged. The government has a record 
of vaguely constructive legislation to its 
credit over the past year, but Mr Inttnii is 
associated with a habir of sitting tight that 
accords ill with the revolutionary spirit of 
the younger Turks, civil or military. The 
senior generals support, or work with, the 
government, and it now seems proved that 
no coup can succeed in Turkey Unless the 
rebels can muster at least one general. They 
have not managed this yet, though some 
three-star generals seem poised to go either 
way (there is said to have been some 
ambiguity about the part played by the 
Third Army commander, General Tulga, 
in the May coup). Few people even among 
the cadets who took* part in it are now 
heard to support Aydemir personally for 
his rash and incompetent effort in May. 
The question is how many people there are, 
and how high up they go, who privately 
agreed with his aims. 
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Brilliantly white TIOXIDE titanium pigments are chosen for most 
products for brighter, more enduring colours and whites. Intense 
opacity, ease of d'®P®<'rflon, extremely fine and unlfortp particle 
size and chemical stability of TIOXIDE make It universally used 
In paints, plastics, rubber, metal finishing, vitreous enamelling, 
textiles, floor coverings, paper, Inks and cosmetics. 
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Pupwr A Boa rds, Ltd., Erode, Madras State, ike second PAW compete mill project for India in the past two pears . 

Til© World's First Continuous 

BAGASSE-BAMBOO Pulp and Paper Mil} 


Vhe Brat integrated pulp and paper mill to pulp sugar 
Pane bagasse and bamboo continuously—Seshasayee 
Paper and Boards, Ltd* is blending these fibers to produce 
60 tons per day of bleached printing and writing papers. 
The $12 million project was handled by the Parsons & 
Whittemore-Lyddon Organization on a global contract 
whidh covered overall planning, financial assistance, de¬ 
sign engineering, equipment supply, erection, start-up and 
personnel training. 

The contribution of this “turn-key” pulp and paper mill 
project to the economic growth of India is being dupli¬ 
cated by the Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon Organization 
in 16 other countries. 

As a world leader and exclusive specialist in creative 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry, the Organiza¬ 
tion has completed 14 major projects in the past five years. 
Its international staff of financial experts and 625 scien¬ 
tists, engineers, and technical specialists is bringing to 
completion 18 current projects in various stages of plan¬ 
ning and construction. 

the achievements of the Organization have demon- 
. strated that any region of the world with an abundant 
Sitpptly of fibers from trees, reeds or grasses, can fulfill the 


’ prime feasibility requirement for establishing a profitable 
pulp and paper industry. 

For full information on Parsons & Whittemore’s serv¬ 
ices, Write our nearest office for a copy of “Growing with 
the Paper Industry Since 1853 .” 



Black Clawson paper famines in operation 
id the Seshasayet PapetA Beards, Ltd. miU. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE-LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leadert in the development of pulp and paper mtils for tk* ute of load /lb«r» •<* 
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S flu. Jxm M. n »o», Pori. 0* Frawo j 100-A Mount Rood, j^oidriM 2, Indio \ 
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I r was^neat, lest expensive than it might v 
have been, add instructive. In three 
eventful days, from August 14th to 17th, 
the people of the ex-French Congo rioted* ■ 
brought down President; Fulbert Youlouand 
replaced him by a man with a reputation for 
honesty, Mr MassembarDebat. four of the 
rioters were killed and ten tidies as many 
wounded; sundry houses and Cars belong¬ 
ing to Mr YouhdiV ministers'strere burnt ' 
Still wearing the white cassock that survive* 
from his interrupted career as an abbd; the 
ex-president was taken to an army tip > 
dose to Brazzaville, in sight of the, ogifa / 
of the other, better known Congo repub) 
on the far side of the swirling Congo; riv^ ' 
This seems more likely t to ^ve been a 
revolution than a mere revolt. It had become 
hard to find a good word for Mr Youlou’s 
regime. Corruption in high places is often 
tolerated if it is accompanied by prosperity 
and a rising standard of living ; this was ript 
the case in Congo^Brazraville. As one 6f 
the rioters feelingly told a Journalist: It 
couldn’t go on: there are three refrigerators 
in one minister’s villa, while we have 
nothing to eat.” 

The abb£ might have got away with 
appearing to condone the absence of bread, 
if he had provided the right kind of 
circuses; but Mr Youlou, as was his tight, 
made no attempt to compete with, say, 

Mr Sekou TpimS of Guinea or Mr 
Nkrumah of Ghatfa in voicing fashionable 
pan-African aspirations. Instead, he Was 



Brazzaville after the coup 


trying to get Dr Salazar to negotiate with 
rebellious Angolans. When Mr Sdtoy 
Tour6 visited Brazzaville on June 3rd, his 
speeches breathed revolution and the trade 
unionists who heard him took the hint. It 
was they who brought Mr Youlou down, 
and more will be heard of their two leaders, 
the leftist Mr Jules Boukambou and the 
Christian Mr Gilbert Pangault, who com¬ 
bined forces earlier this year. 

Most of the undesirable possibilities did 


, not lpgpta.. ,Th$. Fren& tn^bt^for^ 
MjMUje, have intervened to keep. w Youloq 
, itt jtowef, but though % Fr^h ttoopi' In 
BrA2»vint showed thejn$dves Inrespotise 
l; ’ totfie ex-president’s appeal theykept ra the 
■* tettitof the thflitaryagreeriientbetVWenthe 
'* two countries and nierelyptotectea public 
buildings* including the expensive radio 
twitting Matttafc The omwkef )pri*ue 
minister, Mr MMMtnbhDcbat, praked tbe 
Fraact^ amiy ^ 

in«trtt* in 


ptlace and tetoiiafdfcfrn 

’ 'b«eef'‘S|p*lal(it«adP#iW 

Congolese amw 

iei», power, ttoUbH »n# M. wii^to 
■ wk it 

thne. FiMfjy, jr ^U; 
polity sahfi majf fove 

thopgfit be bad prew 
succession, wee tskttrto toe mw. Intern¬ 
ment camp a$ Mr Youlou,., Tfce*:ifeM en * 
couraging thing of all is that T jjfeg jjagm 
and die army turned to A SWlnWpMA 
Debat—whose job in the previous .tiS|»et 
was supervising. . peoipffifc ftafmtK-- 
because he had afedined suta-thnn of Office 
as “five wives and a villa fOr/egcb.” 

The caretaker government has dissolved 
the Assemblyandpronrisedelections.Withifa 
three months.: Whatever the futute brings, 
the Congolese north of the tiver . have 
shown that it is possible to ove*dw#W. ! f tacal 
boss without Ushering in 
orders. Elsewhere in 1 
Africa, other local, bosses may. now. be look* 
ing anxiously over thrir shoulders. , 


PERSIA 

Depressed 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEHERAN 

O N the eve of the general elections, just when the prime 
minister, Mr Assadullah Alam, most needs public support, 
the Persian government’s fortunes are at a low ebb. On the surface, 
the government would appear more popular than ever. Since 
August ist, mass rallies in Teheran and some provincial centres 
have been declaring their undying loyalty to the regime. The gov¬ 
ernment’s mainstays have been the women, who have at last got 
the franchise, and a labour front made up largely of the employees 
of state factories, civil servants and trade guilds, brought together 
under official auspices to make a show of solidarity behind the gov¬ 
ernment’s programme, The mammoth workers’ rally in the capital 
on August 17th was staged for this purpose. 

But such heady goings-on cannot disguise widespread public 
apathy. Suspicion of the government’s intentions runs deep. Regis¬ 
tration of* voters, begun on August 1st* has moved at a snail’s 
pace, and a bigger turnout is expected only after government 
employees are sent to the registration centres. Many reasons under, 
lie this Indifferent showing, $ut the bulk of the blame can be 
laid or. the government. . 

Qnce again, qmdjdature in the elections has been carefully 
circumscribed to a Select few.;. Anyone who might voice opposi¬ 
tion, however slight, has been kept out, or silenbed. Mr Ayatollah 


Khomeini, the Shi’itc leader who was detained after the June riots, 
is still under house arrest. National From leaders, Ih jail since 
January, have not been let out. Teheran remain* under martial 
law, and all meetings, except those approved by; the military 
governor, are strictly forbidden. Permission to hold election meet¬ 
ings has so far been withheld from all members of the opposition, 
of whatever segment. Until these groups are allowed to campaign, 
few will consider the elections free. 

Of more immediate import to the average Persian has been the 
poor performance of the economy. The economic depression is 
now entering its third year. It has hit all classes, but the middle 
and lower classes most brutally. Investment is down, unemploy¬ 
ment up and the market at all levels sluggish. Bad planning is 
partly to blame. Allocations to the Third Plan were cut by 25 per 
cent last year, and this year development spending was pruned 
again to satisfy the seemingly endless appetite of non-development 
agencies. Despite promises to cut down ;the size of the army, 
the military budget was once again increased. There are. W«|^ 
founded suspicions that even more development money th*<is 
apparent on paper is being diverted to meet the g over nm en t ’s 
day-to-day expenses. 

The Third Development Plan, a year old this September, is thus 
barely under way. While the plan limps along^the Best Persian 
economists, disillusioned, have either left the country or gone ifttp 
temporary retirement. As might be expected, foreign loan? have 
been slow to come in. Apart from* $i£ million American aid loan 
to build a port at Bandar Abbas, there ha& been no major loans 
to the third plan over the last twelve months. Both the United 
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Counter-Revolution 
or); Civil Rights 

\ ' tr ■' ^).V v ’■ ■ ’ ' ' 

V ■ :) , WASHINGTON, bC 

civil r&hts march on Washington 
l&m hfegro pot^^iius that its planners anti- 

mass outpouring of emotion is kept orderly 
and 'jftfti thjS^necedented demonstration 

in bavi'i pathetic quality about it. 

The fnpjrcb in Juad, when President Kennedy 

gubmittedto Coin jp^hif emergency proposals for guaranteeing 
Neg|toe«i!^^ cid^Etaa and itwa$ scheduled for late August 
in |be exportation that the march wqtoSTthen coincide with the 
attempt cf southern Senators to talk the Bill to death by filibuster¬ 
ing against it But when the Negro demonstrators arrive in Wash¬ 
ington* there to ht anything more exciting on the 

Senate Some routine appropriations Bill The Democratic 

lea^mt ^Qbngress will jb^quite pleased with the progress of the 
dvijif^s BilHf it is bf^I^hefbfe the House of Representatives 
in & September and |sgfc*r Senate ordeal in mid-October. 

R Was naive of the t^o'fcade»'ti>;dtpect that Congress would 
move so quickly on anything so unpkJasgnt as civil rights legisla¬ 
tion! doubly naive in view, of this yt$£*i agonising deliberation in 
dealing with even the mo$r 'routine of issues. But the planning for 
thcSdtvfi tights march involve^; a misCafcidation by Negro leaders 
far loom serious than merely overestimating the speed: of Congress. 
Tkjfy have badly underestimated die difficulty of getting a Bill 
through at all and th^ hrver implies that they are misreading the 
national mood about the Negro question. 

Implicit in the original idea of the civil rights march as a mass 
protest against the Senate filibuster was the belief that the over¬ 
whelming majority of Congress is really in favour of strong civil 
rights legislation and has been thwarted only by the obstructionist 
tactics of eighteen southern Senators, taking advantage of the 
Senate’s tradition of free and unlimited debate. This was, in fact, 
more or less the situation in both 1957 and i960, when the only 
civil rights Bills of this century were passed ; Vice President John¬ 
son, who was then Democratic leader of the Senate, needed only to 
avoid or break a filibuster to get a Bill through. 

In this summer of 1963, however, the Senate filibuster is not 
the last of the many serious obstacles which will have to be sur¬ 
mounted before a Bill is passed. Mr Kennedy’s civil rights pro¬ 
posals are not supported by a simple majority in either the House 
or tliO §enate today and Democratic leaders do not yet know how 
much his propoMUjltilPfiavc to be weakened in order to build 
that majbi$ty. La^Fikcek an attempt to find out just what changes 
are necessary inspire ^'Mr J^wrence O’Jlrieh, the President’s prin¬ 
cipal agent in dealing with Congress, to ipvite prominent Republi¬ 
can members to sail down the Potomac river on the Patrick J., a 
presidential yacht, in order to talk about civil rights legislation 
amid luxurious surroundings. Indeed, it is the Switch by scores 
of Republican Congressmen from tlnenthusiastic support of the 
1957 aha i960, Bills m potential opposition in 1963 that is causing 
all the trouble* Although only a .handful of Republicans in the 
House opposed the i960 Bill, today Democratic leaders are hard 
put to find enough Republicans who will vote for anything 


approaching Mr Kennedy’* proposals to cancel out the inevitable 
opposition of Democrats from the Sphtii. r 

This broadened base of hostility "to ciyjf rights legislation is a 
sign both of the new and more difficult areas entered by this year’s 
Bill and of the ackt^Wledgm^nt that the civil i^w dilemma has 
become a national, hot merdy a southern, problem The " 1 ^ find 
i960 Bills were limitcd al^t^st entirely to 
government to gparant^ t^r tight of Negroes 
problem only ife state governing#^ 

attempt to exdJ!^ f N«gl^ , ■ from the poUtdg pbcesl m contrast, 
the 1963 Biflco'vtrt liiMirfi^ins of K^.digctimioatiQH which are 
national & import** ‘Bfcfprqp^sing ttMfk owners' ill restaurants and 
hotels ..be reqWiW^to ' serve - Negroor and that employers offer 
Nejpoes equal opportunities of Obtaining jobs, Mr Kennedy is 
attacking a f orm of bias tha t is nearly as prevalent in the North as 
in the South, Who could 1 l^ s^ri^itequs about 

the sins of the Se^m in 'jpg* jptfat is now called tp task for his 6wn 
use of colour bars,.> , J 

The fact that for the fim tW d%^ts prqios^j^ Congress 
have an immediate impact on the North does qoj^ however, mean 
any increase in support for Negro rights. Td.^Juf contrary, what 
has developed is an anti-Negro backlash, 'dearly seen in the letters 
coming into congressional offices* During past struggles the apathy 
about civil rights outside the South was reficcted:by the absence of 
reference to them in Congressmen’s post-bags. This year there 
has been a sharp multiplication in the letters on the subject, almost 
alf of them in opposition to Mr Kennedy’s proposals. The same 
kind of evidence is to be found in nationwide polls of public 
opinion ; today they show a majority which believes that Negroes 
are pushing too hard and too fast in seeking equal rights. 

All this leads to the inescapable conclusion that the continuous 
series of Negro demolitions and protests, beginning in Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama, nearly four months ago, has not only failed 
to initiate a natiqjqal seifcure of conscience over racial intolerance 
but has bad quite me opppsii^effect bf setting off a revulsion among 
whites whkh mighi be crij^the white counter-revolution to the 
Negro, revolution* . t^O^^piticiOns in both the Democratic and 
Republican parties are dedicated to the principle of Negro rights 
firmly enough to make it certain that 
they will support Mr Kennedy’s pro¬ 
posals no matter how severe this counter¬ 
revolution may be. But conservative 
Republicans who* never cared much for 
Negro rights anyway are tempted by this 
nascent white racism to join their 
southern Democratic brethren in oppos¬ 
ing the President’s Bill. 

Quite apart from the legislative 
picture, the fight for Negro rights is not 
going well. With the South showing 
hardly any willingness to recede from 
racial segregation, it is excruciatingly 
difficult to achieve even token steps 
towards integration there. It is symbolic 
that last week > University , of 
Mississippi grudgingly permitted Mr * 

James Meredith to become irsfirst Negro 
graduate only after the UniversityV 
board of regents had authorised this by 
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the margin of a single vote., Nor hasthe _ 
to’tfce North lowered bgr 4emoft- ' 

strations have at lcastahqwn that we tor a Negro & a iibr^he^;idQf 
is something less than Paradise, hot tp expose the prbbl^qa is not to 
solve it. It is ^ertainiy debatable just how jpnch Ne^dcmon* 
strators accomplish when, as occurred in Phdaddphia 1*$*, weekend, 
they tip refuse in front of the fashionable home of a,whiteowpcr of 
Negro slum property. 

For all of these reasons, white advocates of Negro rights are 
decidedly uncomfortable about next Wednesday’s majrch on Wash* 
ington. At its best it can do nothing to help the progress of a 
civil rights Bill; this now depends on the skill of Democratic con¬ 
gressional leaders in devising a compromise which will attract sub¬ 
stantial Republican support. What, white liberals fear is that excess 
zeal by the Negro marchers, provocations by crackpot neo-fascist 
agitators, the summer heat or a combination of all these elements 
will lead to violence. , 

In fact, the slightest trace of disorderly behaviour during the 
march is bound to add fuel to the white counter-revolution against 
Negro demands and make the task of guiding a civil rights Bill 
through Congress even more difficult than it is today. Many 
Republican members have worked themselves into a state of anxiety 
about the civil rights march, viewing it as a naked attempt to intimi¬ 
date them through the thinly-veiled threat of violence. They arc 
waiting, almost eagerly, to see their fears realised. 

Holes in the Dollar 

T he Administration’s effort to blunt the ready shears of con¬ 
gressional budget cutters as debate began this week on the 
foreign aid Bill in the House of Representatives Was not helped 
by the coincidental release of the latest dismal statistics on 
America’s balance of international payments. Excluding special 
government transactions, the deficit during the second quarter of 
the year leapt by almost $2 billion to an unprecedented level of 
$5.3 billion at an, annual rate. This was far worse than anyone 
outside of official circles had been braced to expect—and Mr 
Kennedy’s hasty assurances that the corrective measures already 
proposed should still prove to be all that is necessary sounded 
rather more brave than convincing. Some comfort—but not much 
—could be derived from the news that a better performance in 


to the Secretary of theTrea ,'wrtj 

can purchasesof foreign'fex r _ utrapffa£ oto 

year done the flotation of new foreign issuer ia Hew Y< It d! but 
matched the total for die whole of 

the mom “ normal ” rate' of borrowing of $ j23 ffiillkm recor d ed 
in 1961. More* than $900 million ia American ftthda went into 
issues by Canadian, Europesir and Japanese MewatsMully two* 
thirds to America’s neighbours north of die border. ^ . .*■ 

What theAdmimstraiHm hopes i* ifaM dpldd (bSsmatki figures 
will at least persuade Congress to give -i qiiickfftbtoer stfafij) to 
the controversial interest equalisation tax. " Tbis Wftukl toito the 
cost of borrowing in the United States for fotoifpfcrs Without 
increasing it for domestic firms; Hearings began Ob mb-ptiipbs^bl 
toe Ways and Means Committee of the Hotted of ftepr*senttti*< 
this week and, judging from the opening session^ toe legislators 
are far from enthusiastic. However, tluy wfliprobfaWy ybtopf 
toe plan with tow changes—if for no other reason'than bctouae 
no one has any ready alternative to offer. V - 

* t.»?: 

. , • ■ t i ■ 

More Advice and Consent 

vv-, t 1 j i'* 

A t his press conference this week President Eephedy.iSM^Ol 
down Dr Teller's uncompromising opposition to-the fatotf 
banning all atomic tests except those underground. The famous 
nuclear scientist believes that the agreement is a tragic mistake^ 
“ npt a step for peace but rather a step away from safety," because 
it would prevent final development of an anti-mi|*ito <kfence 
system which, while it might not save America’s dtfas, tolgfat 
save its retaliatory capacity. Such salvation, fat effect revenge far 
only its own sake, will not seem worth having to most: Americans, 
especially when the continued atmospheric testing which Dr 
Teller wants would mean more of the radio-active faU*>ut Which 
is already affecting the health of their descendants. Moit qfto 
Senators who must approve toe treaty share this view, partial* 
larly since so far in the hearings toe only other experts, nuclear 
or military, to support Dr Teller’s opposition have been spokesmen 
for the Air Force. 

Its Chief of Staff, General LeMay, did advocate ratification but 
even more reluctantly than the other Chiefs of Staff—and none of 
them were enthusiastic. They testified that on balance the treaty 
was acceptable only because of the gains which a Stabilisation of 


July had brought the gap in the international accounts down to 
$4 billion for the first seven months of the year taken together. 

The deterioration took place in spite of a handsome increase 
in the country's surplus on trade during the quarter. From an 
annual rate of just under $20 billion in January-March commercial 
exports rebounded to $22 billion. At the same time, imports rose 

less than had been 


$ billion 
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anticipated in view of 
the pick-up in domes¬ 
tic business activity in 
the spring and the 
lingering effects of last 
winter’s dock strike. 
Indeed, the results 
held promise that the 
surplus on trade for 
the year as a whole 
top $5 billion after 


seasonally adjusted ~\ having slipped to $4.5 
_ n. i- Lm iii mL ii. billion in 1962. 

’59^0151162 !96f 1962 1965 Mow . t u an 

monthly averages monthly figures Morc 111311 OnsctUOg 

the improvement in 
trade, however, was an acceleration in the flow of American 


1961 1962 1965 

monthly figures 


private capital abroad. Loans to foreigners by banks in the United 
States rose sharply. But the chief villain of the piece, according 


international relations would bring. This teems, however, to h*ft 
satisfied most of the doubtful Senators who were AW in any cate 
very numerous once the Secretaries of State apd Defence bad 
given their effective evidence. Senators have also been reasSbred 
by promises that the Administration will resist that * euphoria in 
the West ” which to the defence authorities it the treaty's greatest 
danger. At his press conference Mr Kennedy repeated the safe¬ 
guards which would maintain American security in^pite of the 
treaty and this week’s agreement with Canada on nuclear war¬ 
heads for that country’s defences offers another example. Senators 
have also been reassured by signs that the Administration it not 
going to rush into any broad-scale dfante; even though in the 
view of Mr Rusk, the Secretary of State, the most important thing 
about the treaty is the new paths which it may open in negdtif- 
ions abroad. But these are going to be foffowPd dlfy in detailed 
steps, with the first agreement, according to Mr k Rusk, perhaps 
one on safeguards against surprise attack. 

Meanwhile, however, another step, begun over a year ago, 
has just been completed. Like the much more important test ban 
agreement, this too has the advantage of saving for both 

the United States and the Soviet Union. It involves co-ordinating 
satellites for weather forecasting and sharing the infcrmatkro 
obtained from them. There have also been rpmoprs that thii 
might be followed by another, much more important, co-operative 
step in space, a joint effort to put a man on the moon. 
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Strike Stiff Slg nailed 

A s The $c#}Kmfisi„ goes to press the United Slates is facing a 
, country-wide railway strike once, again. But it has been 
called off definitely seven rimvs in the last four years and has been 
off and on again almost as many times in the last four weeks. So 
it seems unlikely that in fact the strike will materialise On August 
even though tine railway .companies are most unwilling to 
postpone yet again the inuttyfutfion of the new money-saving*— 
$6 qo million a year-fwork rules against which the men who run 
the, trains intend;to strike. A month ago. President Kennedy 
handed the whole dispute over to Congress, which was as unwilling 
to receive uasfiewas to offerit. But he and Congress both.hoped 
that the tfirett of legislative action would induce the companies 
and the trad* unions either to negotiate a settlement at last or to. 
agree voluntarily to subject the dispute to binding arbitration. 1 Last 
week, to everyone's relief, they accepted the latter suggestion. • 
For the unions this was a more painful concession than it was 
for management; it camejpnly after pressure from national labour 
leaders whjDffeff vjfbatevdr happened, Cdpgre^s must not be 
allowed to set itself a precedent for interfering with collective 
bargaining ih Industry. For this reason and because they knew 
that $tey \fere bound 'to lose in the end- -a series of far from 
unfriendly boards Of enquiry had*approved the new work rules— 
thd railway unions agreed to let the two main issues go to arbitra¬ 
tion!. These are the issues on which the membership of the 
unions, and therefore their very existence, depends: the employers 
want to dismiss some 35,000 firemen who are no longer needed on 
today’s diesel engines and to cut down by about the same number 
the crews nf trains which can now be run with fewer men. The 
other outstanding issues concern such questions as whether self- 
propelled vehicles must be mantted by regular railway workers' 
whether’the same men may rtrn a riaih thiougli more than one 
division of rhe railway, whether there should be separate crews 
for yaltb and road work and how pay schedules should be 
calculated. 1 

No great difficulty in deciding these questions is expected tyit 

the unions are insisting 
that tjjey must , be 
decided before the two 
main issues go to arbi¬ 
tration. Otherwise* the 
unions feel, they may 
be. pressdd to ■ submit 
these Subsidiary 
matters to* arbitration 
also. The railway com¬ 
panies, however, main¬ 
tain that bargaining on 
the lesser issues must 
follow, or at least be 
concurrent with* arbi¬ 
tration of the main 
issues. On this argu¬ 
ment rhe dispute is run¬ 
ning into yet another 
strike deadline. 

School Report Card 

E ducation B 3 k have few friends and many foes in the United 
States Congress. As a result opponents of federal aid to edu¬ 
cation* Have oftert been able successfully te work oh all the diviidve 
elements in past BiHs-aid to church-kflMiated ^sebodls, federal’ fund* 


"i Unpiuji TIm*) W«Mibln*« t N**|» llmf 



f6r : Scholarships, higher Salines‘for* teache^-dnc! to’/divide 

support for i-Wcm / acl^' , pp|Q^lhdW , ^ cQxttttrf gS Veil' as 
in Congress'; 4 hj; *■” v rw “ J 1 ,;r ■ r ■ : ,l '' 

‘This year the- story may be different. : In April • the HouV iof 
Representatives approved $236 mlllioh in aid l f(jr medical dnd 
dental schools’and students. Two weeks ago, with lfttle fanfare, 
the Hotiss approved overwhelmingly a Folk-year, $450-niiJ Hon, 
legislative package (in addition to $57 million already appropriated 
annually for the purpose), geared to the Retooling 1 of vocational 
education, the first ^substantial measure hi this field" in sixteen 
years. Actually; the fighre will be almost doubled, fof state and 
local authorities are to Contribute matching The peW; pro¬ 

gramme is aimed at the 26 million young people vvbO, will be join¬ 
ing the labour force in 0ie present defcade arid whose education and. 
training may Well be Obsolete before the new American^ indusirial 
society passes into the hincteen-sevcnries! The legislators also hope, 
that, by focusing op jteaching modern vocational! skills and upon 
potential jobs, they will encourage sthdaus to complete a full 
school course. ; ; 

Now—most significant of all this session’s education measures 
the House has voted for a Bill allocating £1.2 billion for matching 
grants ($835 million) and loans <$360 million) to colleges;, over 
a five-year period, for construction of urgently-needed'classrooms* 
libraries and laboratories The sticking point in past yearsr— 
federal aid to private, church-supported schools—was easily 
waived this lime on the ground that college attendance is not 
compulsory. The Bill makes* no provision^ for elementary' ahd 
secondary schools ; no scholarship programme is included ; 
teachers’ salaries are omitted. In short, it reflects the piecemeal 
approach which* Democrats have claimed, is the only possible way 
to speak these Bills through the House. The teaching community 
seems to have come around to this political point of view, for 
the National Education Association, one of the more powerful 
Lobbying organisations, switched sides this time and backed the 
Bill which it had opposed successfully in 1962. 

However, the NEA and its allies ate not quite home yet for 
there is still the Senate to contend with. Senator Hill, the chair¬ 
man of the education subcommittee, opposes grants to private 
colleges. Senator Morse; the strong-willed chairman of the full 
committee, h&s so far kept all the Administration’s education pro¬ 
posals' Wrapped op in an omriibup bill 'which would bav6 beeq 
defeated in the mbit conservative Hotise. The hope is that 
Senator 'Mor$£*s action, is part of the Depidcfats* general'strategy 
and that noV he will read out k Bill quickly and 5 possibly 'steer 
it through the Senate in; bctto&n some of the more dramatic 
debates which are coming. But the optimists are,small in number: 
the'memory of last year's fatal impasse, when the Senate insisted 
that a scholarship clause be included in the Bill, is still much 
too fre c h in mind. 


Post's Last Touchdown? 

N obody may love the Saturday Evening Post, any more, but 
nobody thought that this absence of affection would cost 
the magazine and its parent, the Curtis Publishing Company, 
$3,060,000 in damages for libel. However, this Tuesday a jury of 
businessmen in Atlanta decided that the magazine had Indeed been 
guilty of malicious intent when it published a story, in March 
accusing the University of Georgians former football coach, 
Mr Wallace Butts, of rigging last autumn’s Alabama-Georgia foot¬ 
ball game/ The Post's article claimed that Mr Butts had revealed 
secret plays to his rival, Mr Bear Bryant* head of the University 
of Albania's ream.; But apparently neither ,editor nor author had 
bebrtmeticukroi iinbugb in checking 'detafh. * v : 
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You name the country—we'll address the letter 


That's art offer we can easily make, through more From such a lively network many extra facilities 
than 90 branches in over 30 different countries arise—comprehensive foreign credit information, 
—a service that is truly world-wide. But if figures advice on trading and economic; conditions, 
tend to leave you cold, stay with us while we exchange quotations, special reports •.. And 
explain this letter... these are only a few. ' 

The advantage of our world-wide network of Today’s 'markets are highly competitive—you 
branches isthatyou usethe same bank, wherever know that. Take advantage of this world-wide 
your business may be and, naturally, your own service. Our two London branches are part of,the 
branch will be pleased to give you a letter of network. One in the City at 1.17 Old Broad Street, 
introduction to any other. This means you get E,C.2 (LONdon Wall 1221). The-other just off 
intimate first-hand knovyledge of local trading, Berkeley Square at 17 Brutprr Street, W.1 
conditions wherever you are, (MAYfair 6600)—drop in and talk things over. 

Other European Branches: Brussels, Frankfurt, Milan, Paris ' ' " 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

NIWYORK 

INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED UAftiUTY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE USJL 
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h (toly.otie of*generated |y -tj^e 
cunw policy of V muck-raking,” designed to ; 

recent loesci itrip pffife by attracting both more ady^tiaers am! 
more zeadera ( ^WiJmX 'tbe company bad lost over $4 Million ; while 
this covered n|l of it* magazines— : fl r oKdsy, Jack and JWI, the Ladies 
Hoim fownd^American Home and the Saturday Evening Post- 
it #aa the latter that was most involved. In the past, with its 
Non 3 ^j.fekweH covers of wholesome, suburban America, and; 
itariorfesand articles des&^iqg happy people and their happy 
problems, At Post tad built u^ a circulation of neatly 7 million , 
readers But profits depend ppda advertisements and the magazine 
began to encounter, shlrp reductions in advertising sfcyeral years 
ago. Some analysts blamed television; others attacked the rumours 
which suggested that tfie'magazine's readers were elderly people 
with Uttfe^ 

Howvcr>cariy inipdathe Post made a radical editor^ change/, 
hoping younger readers along with older advertisers. 

It fit^;d|m^yi;and the company lost nearly $19 million ttat ^ 
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' cotopkhy and imost ovemightit was 

‘ ^offices diifted from sttk^ traditional 
PhUadelpbia, where the magazine had beep founded in 1728, to 
New ytik City's competitive Fifth Avtay&. Leading members of 
the stiff were replaced. Mr Culligm flew all over America per¬ 
sonally bearding advertising accounts in their home dens. The 
Pej&f* accent was placed on yoitfh, a fast pace and a bard-nosed 
look at current events—but losses were Still $34 million for the 
fi*st six months of 1963. 

Then came Mr Butt’s award this week: $3 million fpr punitive 
damages, $60,000 for general damages (he had asked for 
gt^MUion)* Oxiiy ope other recent libel settlement matches this. 
The Post will appeal. But, regardless of the final result, in the 
wings stands Mr Bryant with a similar libel suit; no doubt behind 
him, black and red fights in hand, stands the board of directors. 
Oh, yes, Alabama Won' the game, 35 to 0. 



A mong the recent victims of Wash- plot flanked by the Anglican cathedral, 

ington’s Chinese policy are more the Communist-owned Bank of China and 

than a thousand obfcts dtyf, ; worth the Hongkong Cricket Club. Now they 

$100,000, from the glittering new Hong- find that American guests cannot buy in 

kong Hilton Hotel. Eight hundred gilded a third of the hotel shops, those which 

Buddhist temple carvings are swathed in give no "comprehensive certificates of 

brown paper and stacked in Room 508 ; origin ” on their merchandise. Nor can 

two hundred and fifty' green flowered Americans cash their travellers’ cheques 

teapots are stored next door. Antiques in the handy Bank of China across the 

ranging from temple dogs and doors to street (although a procession of them tries 

two stone elephants are sequestered in the every day). 

hotel warehouse. The United States The Treasury Department's customary 
Department of the Treasury says that they haul of hot Chinese goods runs to em- 

are M presumptively" of Mainland Chinese broidered cottons and jade knick-knacks, 

origin and as such cannot be used to sifted from the luggage of tourists on their 

decorate the American-owned hotel, under return to the United States. At Chinese 

the Tfading-with-the-Encmy Act. This New Year a flood of edibles such as shark 

was resurrected in 1950 to cover Com- fins and lotus buds inundates the 

munist China and North Korea and pro- American mails; 6,000 parcels were 

hibits Americans, wherever they are, from returned to Hongkong from San Fran- 

having any dealings* from banking to cisco this year. Admittedly, however, the 

stamp collecting, with those two countries. recent Hilton hotel action, involving art 

Chinese art was only one of the pro- works still on British soil, was “ unique." 

blemi bought by two Dallas oil million- For the law founders when it is applied 

tires, Mr Wynne and Mr Corrigan, in this tenacious little colony, teetering on 

described as u a pair of old-line Texas the edge of Mainland China. One third of 

wheeler-dealers," when they flew into , Hongkong’s food comes from Qian* g ; so# 
Hongkong to shop for the hotel site in do billioris of galloxls of its water . i Mftch 

i960. They outbid Japanese, British, of China’s annual $212 million of foreign 

Wall Street and local interests for a choice exchange is home "by Hbngkong 


servants and tradesmen paid from Ameri¬ 
can pockets. 

Treasury officials turfi a blind eye to 
most of this and purveyors to the Hong¬ 
kong Hilton seemed to count on that 
diplomatic myopia, in spite of. warnings 
to the contrary. Treasury officials say 
that they had assumed that Wyncor Ltd., 
which owns the hotel, was complying, as 
do most Americans operating under the 
regulations. Looking closer, officials were 
" surprised" at the extent of undocu¬ 
mented purchasing. With M most serious 
concern ’’ the Treasury Department ruled 
that all objects of presumptive Chinese 
origin were to be removed from public 
view and stored on the premises until the 
American government decided on their 
disposition. 

The general manager of Wyncor 
Mr Baron, complains loudly that the hotel 
has been badly treated. He knows the 
law but alleges that it has never been 
applied in Hongkong to merchandise not 
destined for the United States. He 
seethes at the thought of the rival British - 
owned Mandarin Hotel which, in spite of 
a link with Pan-American Airways, will 
open, crammed with Chinese antiques, on 
September 1st. Mr Baron’s view of his 
art treasures is not always consistent. At 
various times he has claimed that they 
were locally made, that they are "90 per 
cent real Chinese antiques ’’ or that they 
were purchased in a half-dozen Asian 
countries. In adaptable Hongkong, 
where American policy toward China is 
often regarded as a head-in-the-sand 
manoeuvre (although one which has had 
the helpful effect of encouraging local 
industry in the colony), the Hilton case 
has generated considerable sympathy and 
scorn. To American government officials 
this begs the central issue, which is that 
“ any American is entitlea to disagree with 
lawj Hi il hot entitled to disobey 
It." They* felt thiit they could not 
acquiesce in defiance of the law advertised 
by an American hotel. 
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Supersonic Competition 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


T he United States is entering at somewhat less than supersonic 
speed the international competition for commercial success 
with a passenger transport which flies faster than sound. But the' 
Federal, Aviation Agency believes that the American industry’s 
experience with building supersonic military aircraft will put 
the United States SST into the air dnly six months later than the 
Anglo-French Concord and that airlines Will prefer the Amenqin! ; 
aircraft because it will be bigger, better and faster, a commer&at 
venture built by business firms tp meet the needs of “ profit-paoti- . 
vated ” airlines. The specifications were issued last werfei/ 
transport must be both safe and economical to operate, with-#iiiijgr 
of 4,Poo miles, carrying 125 to 166 passengers and 
of cargo at a minimum cruising speed of Mach 
an hour. It must be able to use today’s jet abppttty.a 2 ' 

more noise than the aircraft employed at prgsjrfjt^'lp.". _ 
engines consistent with these^requirements is said to be ttfc: 
difficulty. A thrust of 40,000 pounds an engine is needed^ the"', 
one developed for the military supersonic research aircraft*'-the 
RS-70, produces a thrust of only 30,000 pounds and is not suitabfe.,- 
for commercial service. * ' ' 

Manufacturers are to submit proposals to the FAA for building 
to these specifications by next January ; test flights of the successful 
competitor are expected in 1968 and the aircraft is to be ready to 
carry passengers commercially by mid-1970. This, at least, is what 
the FAA wants. But, although fifty manufacturers have asked for 
details, they are jibbing at the heavy costs and risks involved. 
They have no certainty either that the problems of commercial 
supersonic flight can be solved or that airlines will order enough 
of the aircraft to make them worth while. Development alone is 
expected to cost $1 billion; Congress is to be asked to advance 
three-quarters of this but so far it has not even provided the initial 
$60 million requeued for this year. And to the industry $250 
million seems a lot of money. In order to make the project 
more attractive President Kennedy has asked Mr Eugene Black, 
until recently head of the World Bank, and Mr Stanley Osborne, 
another experienced businessman, to advise him on the financial 
aspects of supersonic transport and to ensure that the most effec¬ 
tive use is made not only of the money, but also of the ingenuity 
and skill, which go into the project. 


Levittown Outre Mer 



There is nothing to fear from a Levitt house, 
may not shall? th^CevMl>eU<^haf ttjfy evg 
can, from fimK^'c$rs tfreft||ej Iftors f 
in, they can^h# bjatbgre Jje A&a$»4E!] 
manship which Mr Levirf pm for the |>ric<?. 1 

Levittown, in New Jersey within' commuting distan c e of Phil* 
delphia, a detached two-storey house on 6,500 square feet of land 
can be had for $12,990. It offers four bedrooms, two baths, a 

as 


NEW YORK 


N aming a town after oneself is usually reserved for heads of 
certain kinds of state. Yet the fates of Alexandria and 
Stalingrad seem to hold no terrors for Mr William Levitt, the 
master builder who taught America that the mass production of 
houses means building by the thousand, nor the mere hundred. 
Of the 60,000 houses put up since the end of the war by Levitt 
and Sons, Incorporated, more than 50,000 lie in three huge Levit- 
towns. Now, with signs that the demand for the instant suburb 
is dying from surfeit in America but is about to rise in the east, 
the name of Levitt is to be transported overseas. In San Juan, 
Puerto Ri$o, Levitt houses will soon begin to sprout at the rate 
of 1,000 a year and a new subsidiary—Levitt International, SA— 
plans to levittisc Europe. Although two large blocks of flats in 
Paris are the only tangible results so far, there are hints that not 
only Paris but also perhaps Bordeaux and Nice may soon find 
un Levitton rising on their fringes. Mr Levitt promises that 
within five years people will be living in Levitt houses throughout 
the countries of the European common market and that eventually 
“ we will be much bigger there than here.” 



Mr Levitt |s less concerned about dbtfget that ty, vmtaF-tii 
Americanise Europe. Why not ? When the hpobl olS French 
municipal red tape are unravelled and the designs fof fug.-first 
French Levitt houses revealed, they will he seen to be hfiobtxw 
promisingly American-built of wood, filled with appliances*npar 
supermarkets which assume that all shopping is done by ear.^ The 
price will also be American—between $13,000 and $l8,6od ; thia 
is thought to be within a French WorkerY reach, sinoe tak and 
interest rates are lower than in the United States. Mr Levitt 
could, after all, be right. It would not be Uprising If, after 
generations of living in crowded fiats, lower-income city d writers 
were eager for homes of their own. And the monolithic , stucco 
blocks seen in French suburbs, with portholes for windows and 
pastel trimmings, are not a good pinnacle from which to atpek the 
well-built, sentimental but uncluttered Levitt designs. No diffi¬ 
culty is expected in transplanting abroad the assembly-line tech¬ 
niques which are Mr Levitt’s secret of success. Material* are 
delivered to the site, measured, pre-cut and stacked in the order 
in which they are to be used. To train an unskilled Worker in the 
repetitive tasks then required is considered to be relatively simple. 

While preoccupied with foreign plans, Levitt and Sons has by 
no means abandoned the domestic market to its army of imitatqrt. 
The heavy demand for houses is off, however (fewer were built 
in 1962 than in any year since 1949)5 and the company’s newest 
ventures consist of smaller, more expensive developments in New 
Jersey, . Maryland and on Long Island near the first Levittown. 
There is no question of going into South America* Aria or any 
country which lacks a prosperous, house-hungry middle class. New 
are there visions of invading Britain. The only explanation that 
the tactful Mr Levitt would wish to offer* considering his many 
British friends, is that the somewhat Taster rate of economic growth 
on the Continent keeps him from aspiring toward any Levittown- 
on-Thames. 
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months 

complaining /that the Ttttifeb Uhiofl 
Congress - joe* norland cannot, do much 
about the VMte of the trade union* in 
Britain (*A churiirit end embarrassed by 
their asperity. This^reversSl ee form occurs 
regularly on the publication of the TUC 
General Councirs report in preparation for 
the annual congress (the ^th will at 
Brightoii next month), when critics willing 
(0 consume 120,600 Words of not always 
gripping reportage and comment on the 
TUC’s actMties over the previous year are 
reminded of the huge, Volume of work 
actually done by this incongruous body. It 
is a mood that passes: one may be 
impressed, (and. rightly) by the .sheer size 
of the thing, but the most careful residing 
elicits very, little that may be said, to be 
fundamentally important to the shape or 
direction of the movement. And while the 
smoothing over of disputes, the meetings 
with minister* fend the Conciliation of near- 
civil wars in far-off countries is of the 
essence of 1 the TUC’s purpose, and 
admirably done, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that another of its essential 
functions, ttye gliding of .the movement^ into 
paths ^actually, .parallel to the national, 
int< ~ 



year's congress are likely to 
organisation 'Sod 'the-trade unfair futfation 
in eeonbmfa' prannhig (which is discussed 
below}. Sofoe piopfe vriH continue to think, 
in spire of disclaimer* fromWidely diverse 
sorkices* that ithc sccpad of thfese is not 
likelyto he useful mtB&m radical* action 
to.ithf cyfai themth^repo4Ttwia,i^ 
be ep^uf^gmfc *lthpugh it U.ftir jo,*ay,that; 
their, Worst t^ajrs aye not acpjally ; jewfseti.. 
On the one hand it makes aggressive hoiks 
about “ changes devised for and imposed on 


[the union*] by outsiders”^ but on the 
other cW** pot throw out entirely the idea 
at which progressive unionists and other* 
(outsiders?) have been plugging away for 
the best part of half a century, namely in¬ 
dustrial unionism ; and while upholding the 
right of unions to be just as inefficiently 
pragmatic as in the past, k promises to set 
out in detail in its final report on structural 
change next year the full argument for and 
against this desirable development, together 
with some idea of how far “it might be . 
possible and desirable for some unions to 
come more closely to an industrial basis of 
organisation.” This is not exactly a war cry, 
but it i6 an indication that the possibilities, 
most of, them injurious, inherent in the 
present situation will be less likely to 
develop. v 

The other organisational point is to be 
the participation of workers in management, 
already a fact in a rather minor and un¬ 
satisfactory way in nationalised industries 
in Britain but an integral and essential in¬ 
gredient of the more efficient industrial 
relations of certain European countries, 
whose experiment* in this field the general 
council promises to study. Jugoslavia will 
be the first country tackled on a visit this 
autumn (which was not organised for this 
specific, purpose,, however), joint consul¬ 
tation, which is' as far as the matter goes in 
Britain, (M Council find sbrtiewhat less Well 
developed thaii it hoped, pkrjty becausfe 
tirade unionists are apathetic about the 
whole bubble** (and this rethe’root cause 
not only of this failure but Of fcnbst others . 
in trade union practice) and portly because 
manfigemepts'ftre reluctant to take ccmaulta?;/ 
rion quite 'as. seriously as perhaps ^ they f 
would, if thtypmqps did., ,.l^,uiuopj, ate 
thereafter offered, * bare choice wfyich, oughf, r 
to set the mo*t y;$cous mind's moving: ao 
they want' to Continue the present system, 


somewhat streamlined ip the,hope, qf better 
thing* } or dkj> fh$y >xi$ 4< to .advance ( jntp 
real participation ? Qn present 'form the 
, 'ansfoer will be for cbntihuiqg as‘we^6re ; 
1 btit the desire For change, hardly 1 glb^itig 
rhbugh it is/'is being kept alive bjf the 
coorid! and it just possible that it Will 
be biown into real :life at Brighton.- - 


tHe uwioa* 

All Planners Now 

T he warmest welcome extended to any 
TUC document for years has already 
been granted to a. supplementary report, 
entitled “ Economic Development and 
Planning, 1 ’ that will be presented to the 
congress this year. It bears the stamp of 
Mr George Woodcock’s thought—which is 
to say that it rates about ten times as much 
attention as the average trade union docu¬ 
ment. Two yeskrs ago it would have been 
devastating. But now, since the revolution 
started by (of all people) Mr Sclwyu Lloyd 
and his National Economic Development 
Council, it reads like the politest of tracts. 
By TUC standards it is wonderful : by 
those of the nation it is perfectly acceptable. 
If Mr Woodcock carries on like this, it will 
soon be possible to stop making charitable 
allowances for TUC pciicy statements. 

The first non^haritable thing to say 
about this obe is that it is far too wordy : 
it is really hardly necessary to drag in, for 
example, the population problems of China. 
Secondly, a document of this kind must 
have alwin purpose. It shpuld inform ancj 
instruct trade unionists ’em the problems 
they face and, incidentally, persuade 
observers that the unions are facing them. 
Neither purpose is served by couching 
vital passages in the form of questions: ’ 

Will trade unionists be able to assert that 
everything else can he planned except 
■ wage* b 

Traditionally, trade unions, have been 
, compelled, to seek security by erecting 
defensive harriers around the‘job. The 
itoUe in a ! rhpidly changing economy will 
be whether,thefe traditional arrangements 
are. satisfactory , methods pt x promoting 



security- founded ^ on ’3 a - more flexible 
' apprqacb dey*lpp*aent*;!. , , m 

*VuThis is all -yc$ . yretti ifr iti is>ittierfcly 
^tended- w eftwe^hat,. *H -.cpnstinien^ 
yptp. jn.favpur.flf, thp rep^t; 
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for pro^reps 

doing* sorfcctbirtp abbot the ftonsei&e* that 
are here' described. Pirhapti some good 
delegate—perhaps the genetal secretary 
himself—intends to exjtfaln at congress that 
there k only one possible answer to qaes- 
tions such a! these if the trade union 
movement is to survive: 

Meanwhile, back on the charitable line, it 
is good to see some real hints—eveft tf they 
arc only hints—Of a realisation that the 
unkiiw cannot frikn wkhdut re-organising 
themselves. It is satisfying to r see the 
TUC plugging away quietly at the need 
to increase union contributions, and the 
need to improve the quality of-union staffs. 
It is predictable that jtheir economic policy 
is brogdly the Expansionist one dear to Mr 
Harold Wilson. Biff even with charity It 
is hard to sympathise with the' attitude that 
—amid a not entirely backward discussion 
of incomes policy—dictates that the 
National Incomes Commission shall hardy 
b.‘ mentioned. Just because a problem 
is awkward there is no excuse for ignoring 
it. The ostrich has raised its head : it still 
refuses to shake the sand from its eves. 

THE UNIONS 

Meanwhile* Back at 
the House . . . 

A atffcMNG to which statement to the 
press is being read at the time, the 
building strike is either a tremendous 
success, with the Nation'll Federation of 
Building Trade Operative* straining to pre¬ 
vent their selective strike* from becoming 
enthusiastically general, or it is a dismal 
failure, with union members deserting the 
cause all over the place and coming to 
private arrangements with their employers 
for the continuation of banned overtime 
and bonus pay. Probably the strike is not 
as successful as the unions hoped it would 
be (and the &ct that earnings are signi¬ 
ficantly above the higher wage rites claimed 
by the unions may have something to do 
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with it) mf aspumlj j*$ tfyK 

employ**! iiroula Jhaw iUeedk^ Buc iSt ia,fe 
treating thattbe the two: 

Mea is how being fought wM'/chums ^r 
loyalty ; the eobject of dfcpMte, itectf baa 
been almost forgotten, - v %"- t , < s;;:-, % , 

It la important, hovyeVer, that If afitluld 
kOtf be* because k baa very Wide implied* 
tions both for the future of the 1 National 
Incomes (Z&mmkmn and foe trade atoktii 
reapfrtise to anybody*^ irkOfftes policy The 

MsnUtiybif I^abour-Hor ar least? its minister, 
basking hi the bid Weather of the south of 
oil 

arid fot rhi^reaswit vatfiW tWH the fffhifr 
lame one that it wouldn't bright wbflE the 
full nepstigetott prckettofO hafrhofbee&USed 4 
it boa ctfcaed ao conciliate in tittdtiptftb/ 
PrtstunpWyn^J^^ that die mult 
dmhgsovotiltf be arbitiationand die feievk^ 
ible aplitting of the Adherence between eah*' 
ployca? offt^ and empJoyees' cWItn ^Co 
which this procedure has degenerated: To 
bring this qn woiild merely tneari chtickt% 
Nicout of the window. The Government 
can hardly do that ycr, 

Whether the 'eninlpycfs can stand firm 
with one; fobt, at leasts oh Nk*s ddc is 
another totter. A week is otic thing (about 
an £8 milHon thihg, by their reckoning 
but a prolongation of the strike 0 the 
poinr wWe the losses Come uncomfortably 
close to the cost of the new wage claim kiay 
easily strain loyalty to Nic. Sucjh a 
breakdown,' though a major setback, 
would not be t quite so ’ catastrophic ‘ as 
a resort to the inflationary CQnciltatmri 
offered hy either the Ministry of Labour or 
(as has been rumoured) the good offices, 
Whatever that may mean, of the TU(J ; All 
it would prove would be* that Nic is not 
strong'enough to impose Its ideas on the 
economy as it is at present constituted: it 
would still be there, plugging away at the 
good ideas which brought it into being and 
writing scarifying condemnations of the 
employers. And it might then even per¬ 
suade the, {fovernincnt to give it the biting 
teeth it conspicuously lacks. 


Downing Street: slower than ever 
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In Doleful Dumps 


aeiortbe'tpdfcV durawat of d* 
T|e\ uoMto m'~ •about 



length of time on as little as £a ?<?£ 
iW« .v.foatft : 4M|wrd»lhmfj» ( fceengm&jhfe 
wrn owned ««:fctdfctad oMWnjia. 

Stemm 6o&fl* 

The first thing ® chri^e-M 
assistance worksfaisly mdb 
oase of peoptewitJtnardepet 
Whom existcdeOkly oa httroittap, 
benefit of fairs*radjet- mcB^diSOitao 
leas than hebad been uaodto^Jteftfoe 
is a definite ipek of eommunkattorebetween 
the. assistance.office and tfae^aaehqriejmk 
some did not apply at all. AlthoughthosC 
that did got every heip;there& 
a case for making the a va&bjbtyof assist, 
ance and its conditions much roortswiddy 
known. .. • ‘ vd ,y. - 


The result ofoll thlswus fohfy bWvy 
debt, much of itinarrearsoo hirepurebase 
payments 'but' a solid atnouht in'borrowings 
and credit with tradesmen: surprisingly, 
however, ift iv&y case tBT HF doffipames 
expressed ayptparhjf tpd either mupended 
payments or accepted' tokens ; nopod y was 
tnean enough to repossess anythin!#. Almost 
everybody was forced to drav£ onsflVings 
|f they had any, spate to the extpat flf /joo 

! >r more, and cuts were made m eUout a 
cw cases in the things they bought: indeed 
the most disturbing light Is thrown oa the 
priorities of Britons by this table—« tut 

( own on food;’ it On cldthlng and 6 on 
eating; but only p reduced their stnbklng 
indy their becr f . 

Toey made little use of their enforced 
idleness: i8 gave boredom as the main 
Consequence of workkssness and only four 
looked on the period la ede^ceuatty to do 
anything constructive But tie moat worry¬ 
ing results show that nobody hid given any 
thought to the possibility or a stoppage and 
that they were therefore totally unprepared 
foe the shock when it came. It is tempting 
to see in this sort of blithe disregard for 

S ' tant possibilities (particularly since 
g is held up for some time practic¬ 
ally every winter) the roots of ad hoc atti¬ 
tudes which so blight the tilde union move¬ 
ment, and which were reflected in the fact 
that only six pcopleapplied for help to their 
trade union and only two, apparently, got 
it. If nobody else w3I, surely the unions 
should thtnk about insuring against this 
sort of disaster ? 
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A certain proportion of our Rational 
-■ wealth is predestined to go up in 
flames eve# ye*. It would be strange ir Are 
losses did not increase wfaen there are so 
many mofi goodajyinf around to get burnt 
and 10 ftpch more money tied up in in¬ 
flammable buildings. But the facts—that 
over £34 million of material loss was caused 
by firejn the first six months of this year, 
and the annual rate of loss is more than 
twice what it was ten years ago—leave no 
room for fatalism. Two dungs in particular 
show that the fire gods are becoming more 
ruthless in their demands. One is the dis¬ 
proportionately large increase in expensive 
fires and the other is the still greater increase 
in fires directly caused by human agency. 

$eveivfigure fires; are rare—the last Was 
in May 1962, when £2,500,000 of damage 
was done in a Birmingham motor factory. 


LOTS OF ART 

Sotheby's sales in the 1962-63 season 
Just ended reached almost £11 million, 
£2 million up on the previous season. 
Although sales of pictures still account 
for over half the total the most notable 
advances were In sales of silver (which 
rose by £209,000 to £722,000) and 
porcelain. Small collectors are show¬ 
ing a growing interest In Sotheby’s 
auctions. Many items remain within 
their reach; out of 54,000 lots this 
season only 13,000 fetched more than 
£100 while 19,000 fetched £20 or less. 



But fires costing over £10*00o happen every 
day. There were 5S7 of them last year, 
nearly twice the number in 19594 although 
that year, with its hot summer, produced the 
exceptionally high total figure of a quarter 
of a million conflagrations. Expensive fires 
are becoming much more common than the 
mere rise in prices would warrant, though 
they are not as a rule those in which lives 
are lost. People die in quite small fires at 
home (a cold winter always increases these) 
while the main monetary cost is when indus¬ 
trial or commercial buildings go up in 
smoke. Five out of six fire deaths are at 
home i £4 out of £5 worth, of damage is In 
business premises, 

Analysing the causes of industrial fires the 
Fire Protection Association detects a stream 
'or human carelessness soaking like paraffin 
through the works. There were ^400 indus¬ 
trial fires in 1961 compared with 5,100 in 
1950. Of these a roughly constant propor¬ 
tion was caused, for example, by electrical 
failures, while fires started by cigarette ends 
rose from 500 to 1,300, and those caused by 
burning rubbish from 120 to 640. Most sur¬ 
prising of all, trespassing children playing 
with matches lit no fewer than 994 indus¬ 
trial fires in 1961 compared with 162 in 
1950. A modem Struwwelpeter might 
draw a moral from the fact that adult arson 
is on the increase too, or a sociologist argue 
that an affluent society breeds an instinct of 
destruction. But it does not do passively to 
sacrifice these expensive burnt offerings, 
whose cost in work and earnings must be 
added to the actual loss. More propaganda 
and training; better fire detection and fire 
control equipment; even, more ashtrays in 
workshops—arguably better than “no 
smoking’’ notices which encourage the 
surreptitiously discarded butt—could all 
help. This is one field where a return to 
the defensive attitudes of the. war years 
would not come amiss. 


Mistaken Money 

T he national press seized with glee this 
week on a six figure error by an 
accounting machine which brought a brief 
blaze of glory, though alas no fortune, to 
Mrs Mole, an employee of Leyland Motors, 
who to her amazement received a dividend 
of £600^000 13s. 4A instead of the 13s. 4d. 
due. In fact, although Leyland’s face was 
probably fed, a real howler like this one 
is quite the best kind of mistake to make, 
for no one could possibly take k seriously. 
But what happens when machine (or man) 
merely adds one figure instead of six, and 
Smith receives a cheque fqr* say, £16 is. 44. 
instead of £6 is. 4a. ? There are plenty 
of circumstances in which be might not 
notice the error; what happens when die 
mistake is discovered ? 

Normally, of course, he has to refund 
the excess payment. The law says that while 
money paid by mistake- of. law is not 
recoverable if the recipient tafcs it in good 
faith, money prfid in mistake of fact, which 
is much more common, can be recovered 
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even when the creditor ha# 
spent innocently. T * 
difficulties. If Smith’s 
credit balance on his statemimt a> 
more than it really is, and hc-^inniocgnciy 
still—issues a cheque against that bal^ne^ 
the bank will be in trouble if /they ? dis* 
honour the cheque. 

The banks, understandably, would like 
all their customers to check their; statements 
as soon as they receive them, for jalWak 
are bound to be made on occasion ; is 
probably nq more than a popular mytbtbat 
they happen more often 
statements than they did with h^^ 
passbooks. But many people 'took 1 % 
the find balance, protesting that't^^^t 
understand all the mechanised sy^bmH* 1 
“ and anyhow the banks don’t make 
mistakes.” This other and contradictory 
myth, which bankers like as little as the 
first, can produce the overcredited customer 
who notices that his balance is larger than 
he expected it to be, but who (still quite 
innocently) doesn’t question it. 

There can be other money mistakes than 
those in mechanised dividends and bank 
statements; not so long ago there were 
newspaper reports of litigation over a credit 
slip. The Scottish bookmaker who said he 
had paid in £90,995 failed to convince the 
Court that the bank had made a mistake in 
crediting him with only £9,995 which they 
claimed was all they had received. Their 
failure to correct, when they received the 
credit, the extra zero on the credit slip did 
not entitle their customer to be credited 
with it. 

And Mrs Mole’s expressed wish to keep 
the exaggerated dividend, frame it and hang 
it on her wall ? Well, of course, she wasn’t 
entitled even to the piece of paper as a piece 
of paper, but we may hope that Leylands 
have let her have it—after stopping 
payment. 


EIU QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 

aner world economic , financial and 
political developments: 58 reviews , 
each published quarterly. 

llSSIt 

In the aftermath of the abortive 
Si no-Soviet conference, current agri¬ 
cultural and industrial problems are 
assessed, but the main emphasis of 
the review is on Russia’s desire to 
increase its western trade outlets. 
Novel suggestions made in Moscow 
for boosting Anglo-Soviet trade 
indicate the direction Russian trade 
policy may be taking. Equally novel 
is the suggestion to introduce 
interest charges. 

Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELl.KJgNCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House , &7 St James's Place , 
London , SW\ 

Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext. 134 

60 Bast 42 nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone: Murrey Hill 7-6850 
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Hong Kong at your balcony 


Tokyo at your feet 


And all the comforts Of Hilton 


The Hongkong Hijton and the Tokyo 
Hilton give you all the exotic atmos¬ 
phere of oriental liferr-and all the cos¬ 
mopolitan comforts that have made 
Hilton's international hotels world- 

famous;. 4 " 

In Hong Kong, the Kowloon ferry is 
at yottr doofstep—and the air*fcondi- 
tiorimg at ypur fingertips. In Tokyo, 
there's an exciting Japanese Nightclub 
right in the ltoteh-and a magnificent 
swimming pool; too. 

The decor in both hotels is authen¬ 
tically oriental—the service is. em¬ 
phatically Hilton. The food is delicious, 
whether you order Hong Shu Har Kew 
or ham and eggs, Teriyaki or turkey. 


These gieat new hotels ore guaran¬ 
teed to give you the best of jjotb 
worlds: an intriguing insight into* the 
local way of life—and all the Comforts 
of Hilton. 


Send this coupon fortites ajid.bro- 
chures. For reservations, see your travel 
agent, or phppe^any Hilton Hotel or 
Hilton Reservation Office (see phone 
book). In London—HYDe Park 8888. 


I 


HM-2 


Hilioti Hotels Intemjtmndl. \\aldoit-Aslorwt Hotel, Nev\ Voik JJ N Y. 
Pledse send me idles and brochures Uu 

□ Hongkohg 11 N.,mo_ 

Hilton . >:‘;‘HKlbri •• 


f > ' .n : s. 



X A* t< 


Atldi 


, Citv. 


-Country - 







Star ara specialist* at producing papers 
with fine printing surfaces using china day 
from Cornwall and other British minerals 
with a minimum of costly imported wood pulp. 

This Is not only a considerable 
technological achievement. •! 
it's economic common sense for Britain. 




STAR PAPER SALES LIMITED 

U-M NEW BRIDGE STREET LONDON EC4 FLEfT STREET 147* 

2 t SPRING CARDENS MANCHESTER 2 BLACKFMARS ME) 
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Planning East Europe*s Trade 


The Communist Foreign Trade System 

By Frederic L. Pryor. 

AUcn and Uhwin. 296 pages. 40s.- 

T Hp author of this sensible and scholarly 
purvey of the trade practices of com¬ 
munist countries spent several months in an 
East Berlin prison. This was a consequence 
of some enterprising academic field work. 
Based (before the Wall) nr West Berlin, he 
sallied forth^ daily into the eastern sector 
and openly interviewed East German eco- 
mists and offidalfc. He obtained 1 from them 
some most; useful factual miat^riaf, as well 
as coniments on the functioning: of the sys¬ 
tem. The draft Af this baqk was apparently 
regarded as evidence of espionage. He prob¬ 
ably Owed his release to a hapFty accident; 
the Russians had released an American citi¬ 
zen, Powers, and Herr Ulbricht seems to 
haVe felt that it was up tb him also to 
release an American citizen. Mr Pfyor was 
the one closest to hand. 

Yet the book is very far from being cither 
a threat to Soviet security or an anti-com¬ 
munist propaganda tract. On the contrary, 
the author effectively demolishes some pre¬ 
valent anti-Soviet myths, notably the one 
Concerning the continuing price discrimina¬ 
tion by the Soviet Union against its partners 
in CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance). It has often been alleged that 
the Soviet Union charges higher prices to 
its partners than it obtains from sales of 
the same goods to western countries. The 
available statistics do tend to support this 
allegation, but the conclusions drawn by 
some critics do not follow. This is because, 
as Mr Pryor conclusively shows, most 
CMEA countries charge higher prices to 
the Soviet Union (and to one another) than 
rhey themselves do to western countries. 
For example, contrary to the stuation before 
1956,Poland now receives much more for its 
coal from Russia than from western Europe. 
In fact the terms of trade have recently been 
more fa Vota table for each communist coun¬ 
try in tfadirig with one ahothcr than with 
the capitalist world. The reasons for this 
are skilfully analysed by Mr Pryor. For 
example, he points out that prejudice in the 
West against “ goods from beyond'the Iron 
Curtain ” often tfakes it necessary to sell 
cheap hr order to sell ar all. Communist 
countries seem to make genuine efforts to 
trade with one another at world prices, but 
tend to sell to the West below world prices. 
Of course this does not mean 1 that particular 
trade transactions with CMEA are econo¬ 
mically advantageous. For example, if 
Hungary sells river steamers to Russia M at 


world prices* it could well be ih^t the High 
cost cf production causes a lo.W to 1 the Hun¬ 
garian economy. But this question'Is dif¬ 
ferent from that of price discrimination. 

Mr Pryor discusses at length, with sound 
documentation, the efforts to co-ordinate 
trade in eastern Europe on the basis of 
rational specialisation, the clumsy organi¬ 
sation of. foreign> trade, the .tendency.‘to 
bilateralism, the lack of an adequate theory, 
and above all the difficulties in the way. of 
cost comparisons, all these troubles remain 
to be overcome. Attempts to find objective 
criteria for decision-making in the field of 
foreign trade have been made, but have not 
been successful. This w hardly surprising. 
Prices in communist Countries are unrelated 
to relative scarcities and therefore cannot 
serve as a guide to action, even if exchange 
rates were corrected for price levels. Deci¬ 
sions on the production and utilisation of 
resources are still based primarily on a quan¬ 
titative assessment of needs by the planners, 
of each separate country, i.e. on “ national ” 
material balances. It therefore, follows that 
any workable concept of Comparative advan¬ 
tage does not find adequate expression in 
actual prices and costs. For example, Soviet 
prices for machinery arc relatively much 
lower than those of timber, correctly reflect¬ 
ing the much greater relative efficiency of 
the engineering industry. However, trad¬ 
ing decisions arc based on availability and 
need, and consequently the Soviet Union 
exports timber and is a net importer of 
machinery. 

It is hard to see how international 
specialisation within the block could go very 
far without a supra-national planning 
authority, a point which Mr Khrushchev 
seems to have understood. The troubles 
between the Soviet Union, and Rumania 
over the question of economic integration 
came into the open after Mr Pryor had 
written his book. Hovvcver 3 the reasons for 
these difficulties will be quite apparent to 
those Who take the trouhle td read this valu¬ 
able contribution to our knowledge of an 
important aspect of communist planning. 

On Civilising Suburbia 

Cities in the Suburbs 

By Humphrey Carver. 

Toronto University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press . 128 pages. 40s. 

I T is easy to condemn suburbia for its 
architectural and Social monotony the 
rows of uniform houses, varied only by a 


petty individuilkfft, desigA&Lftr the same 
average families, grouped by inco„me. I| is 
equally easy to cbikldnii iffi^6totifcs 6f cjfies 
for their congestion pftjces 

from which 'mirk 

is done.- But how ta imwo^ffiefahiitioii? 
Mr CirVfcrrig not Acfirtfto f*£kfe'this 
(home, but be brings tp tbetask a HfWlJStv 
ceptioti and & 

primarily with Canadianeftied, Mr*Garvt£ 
who was educate# m ''Emland^^pibdt^^ 


recipes almost eqO^ 
and the Unhetf St^is; - ^ Js 


rofdj® 


These reefp 

enough, Let ■ V7T ^„ rr , 
cities, each wltM-a' pro&f: cent 
community Wlqip|& sVdpsjM 

.. £#f 


rounded by r appri)priate ; dwct 
(the unmarried,' childless au. 
often prefer to "new. the of 

things ^andhehee fjnp the usMbsu^urbia 

uncongenial. Xcjt the old ci^’o)&8[myt a 
new technical offidepey m-irwc dos^gn and 
commercial biiiJfJldif wiuia recovery 
lost * urbanity* 

buildings, Kufc jparks,’anSd, f w.aI^rraQ i th^t 
they too can achjevc vaoeipf v jm^JsemfliQcss. 
It is a fair vision,, conveyed ( %4iVbovjws 
feeling ; and^ tB^ H secpi«^]pflg^ 
corresponds with 

urban renewal, in fhit^jffiia ^d pam of 
London for ^ ;^‘ F ; 

Mr Carver’s weakness is tbat.beshows die 
ends but docs tmtofermudh guidance 


about means—which is of course tfaeJrtcgcr 
problem. His recipes requhestrong tnd 
imaginative public planning, with jrfree 
deployment of public initiative * fcow can 
this be squared widi North American con¬ 
ditions of free land speculation and 
commercial building, whose tendencies are 
unavoidably fissiparems, Hot cohesive? We 
are not told. InBritaiivon the other hand, 
stronger planning powers exist, but, there 
are inadequate public funds for investment 
(especially, while the coibpcmatiori-bettcf- 
ment- problem remains, unsolved).and the 
planners do not shine in iniagittatibn^ -Until 
we overcome our excessive * mistrust of 
urban growth, a tendency, to ace urban re¬ 
shaping in public housing terms, and a 
reluctance to apply the new town concept 
(which meets many of Mr Carver’s hopes) 
more boldly and widely 5. until we give^np 
the paltry tinkering with'traffic problems, 
Che old-fashioned preoccupation withgteeti 
belts rather than a complex of small' ideal 
and broad regional spaces, and our scant 
regard for true civic amenity; we shall not 
do better. But to do better requires skilful 
public measures, and these Mr Carver does 
not properly discuss* let alone prescribe; in 
this stimulating but lightweight (and over¬ 
priced) work. 
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A National Complex 

A Social History of the 
French Revolution 

By Norman Hampson. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul (Studies in 
Social History Series.) 286 pages. 35s. 

“ A nd, I presume, you know what that 
unfortunate movement led to ! ” 

We dp indeed, Lady Bracknell—to end¬ 
less arguments, interpretations, re-inter¬ 
pretations, and, at least among French 
historians, vitriolic recriminations. In 
France historiographical neutrality is sus- 
fject; even in England informed impar¬ 
tiality is rare. That is why this book is so 
welcome-—though readers anticipating a 
tale of life under the Terror, or a simple 
story of country folk in the Jacqueries, may 
think the title misleading. For u Social and 
Economic Factoh in the French Revolu¬ 
tion ” ;would describe this book more 
accurately* despite Guedalla’s warning 
against jargon that turns history into 
algebrp. 

Fortunately no warning of any kind is 
needed here—except, perhaps, that the 
general reader, for whom the book is 
“ primarily intended, 19 should equip himself 
with dates. Otherwise he may temporarily 
lose the political thread of the story, despite 
the author** assurance that his narrative con¬ 
tains a framework of events “ sufficient to 
make the whole intelligible to those without 
previous knowledge of the subject.” For 
the reader is joining in an exploration of the 
kind ' led by Namier through Georgian 
England, but attempted by few historians in 
Revolutionary France, where there had 
been more rhetoric than research. Evidence 
needed to solve many important problems 
of the revolution is still lacking. Causes and 
coosequences varied greatly in different 
parts of France. Even the greatest of French 
sociological historians, Georges Lefebvre, 
oould only examine a few areas. In short, 
much moTe research is needed before an 
authoritative social history is possible. 

Nevertheless, Mr Hampson's hope of 
stimulating constructive criticism and initia¬ 
tive bl others is sure; he is widely experi¬ 
enced, skilled, and enthusiastic ; he provides 
an excellent bibliography; and the ques¬ 
tions his book suggests are the more excit¬ 
ing because of his refreshing freedom from 
dogmatism. How much was the course of 
revolutionary reform diverted, or dammed- 
up till it broke through, by social and 
economic rifts ? Or by geopolitical regional 
rivalries ? All these things militated be¬ 
tween 1787 and 1790 against the formation 
of a working alliance between the liberal 
noblesse and the aspiring bourgeoisie. Did 
social envies among the officers so corrupt 
military discipline between 1789 and 1793 
as to make the army equally unreliable in 
its loyalties either to royalism or revolution, 
sod 4 breeding ground of able military 
careerists Whose ambitions justified Burke’s 
prophecies, alarmed Robespierre and 
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heralded Bonapartism ? Were antipathies 
fostered by nervous stresses, personal fears 
or ambitions more important than economic 
and social differences in the struggles be¬ 
tween Girondins and Jacobins ; between 
the Jacobin chiefs and the sans-culottes ; 
between Robespierre and the leading 
Terrorists who deposed him ; and even: 
between rival groups of the sans-culottes 
who might have saved him ? 

There are no conclusive answers to these 
questions. The Revolution itself has never 
ended; and it has engendered a crippling 
complex deep in the French national sub¬ 
conscious, which Mr Hampson has analysed 
with scrupulous fairness. 


Price of Patronage 

The Art of die West In the Middle 
Ages : Volume I: Romanesque Art ; Volume 
II: Gothic Art 

By Henri Forillon. Translated by Donald 
King. 

Phaidon Press. 332 pages with 159 plates 
and 381 pages with 165 plates respectively. 
37s. 6d. each. 

Patrons and Painters: A Study in the 
Relations Between Italian Art and Society 
in the Age of the Baroque 

By Francis Haskell. 

Chatto & Wnidus. 473 pages with 64 
plates. 84s. 

I T is an absorbing experience to read these 
two works in succession, the one con¬ 
cerned with the specifically western expres¬ 
sion of European culture when the great 
cathedrals were the main focus of art, the 
other with the climax and fall of two great 
phases in Italian art. Each provokes 

thought about the relations between art and 
society; neither, it nmst be said at the 
start, proposes any new laws. 

M. Focillon was an art historian, an 
interpreter of the development of the 
technique of art rather than of its patronage. 
But medieval art was deeply immersed in 
the historical life of the period, in the clash 
between oriental and barbarian influences, 
in the bishops and nobles who were the new 
feudal lords, and in the crusaders who 
fostered the building of pilgrimage churches 
and monuments. The Romanesque period 
was the golden age of monasteries and of 
great abbots, who stand right in the fore¬ 
ground of the art history of those times. 
Their strength is reflected in the massive, 
sober and restrained churches with their 
decorative figures of fixed expression and 
attitudes, pressed into the plane of the 
building, frightening and somewhat over¬ 
powering. Experiments on the problems of 
structure led on to Gothic art and the great 
thirteenth century cathedrals in which 
nearly all branches of art had their share. 
Architecture dominated the vital force of 
medieval art: it was the symbol of secular 
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power. To work for cathedrals was the 
principal task of, the horthern ^ulgjjfor$ to 
design stained glass adtd "llluminiitc^fnitou- 
$cripts the principal task of northern 
painters. Portraiture, as we know ft' today, 
was unknown, and not until the fifteenth 
century did the primacy of architecture give 
way. 

All this, and a good deal more, M. 
Focillon wrote into his text a quarter of a 
century ago; it appears now for the first 
time in English translation. He remains a 
good teacher. He was always searching for 
signs of evolution and of continuity. “ Man¬ 
kind does not renew itself by wiping the 
slate clean,” he wrote, and ended the 
school that believes a small part of die 
Gothic tradition was never lost. Some 160 
excellent black-and-white photographs 
accompany each volume and there is a 
detailed, up-to-date bibliography. 

Mr Haskell confines his researches to 
Italian baroque art, but what a wealth of 
material he has uncovered. Although there 
was greater freedom than might be sup¬ 
posed, it was certainly not all jam for 
artists in the relatively unstable Roman 
society of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, Mr Haskell’s starting point. Very 
large sums could be earned by the limited 
number of really first-class artists, but few 
of them were given many opportunities of 
working outside St Peter’s, the family 
palace or the titular church. Painters 
swarmed into Rome from all over Europe, 
however, and if not directly employed by 
a prince or cardinal, they worked in their 
own studios. The artist was usually told 
the subject of a commissioned painting, but 
the contracts rarely went into much detail. 
But, ” because the price of a p ; "ture on a 
fresco was often determined by the number 
of full-length figures it contained, he [the 
artist] was sometimes told just how many of 
these he was to include.” There were 
private collectors, among whom ■ was 
Cassiano dal Pozzo, born in 1588, who was 
said to have had fifty Poussins in his col¬ 
lection . There were dealers, rather looked 
down on, who usually combined the busi¬ 
ness with that of selling artists’ materials— 
as they may do in an English provincial 
town or a London suburb today. There 
were art exhibitions on saints’ days and 
feast days and by the end of the seventeenth 
century, there were four regular exhibitions 
in Rome each year, apart from a large 
number of occasional ones. But, by then, 
the whole pattern of patronage in Rome had 
changed ; papal finances had run into diffi¬ 
culties and Italian artists had to turn abroad 
for their clientele. 

In Venice,, the story is different. The 
church there was governed entirely by the 
nobility, and Venetian patronage in the 
eighteenth century was aristocratic patron¬ 
age. Tiepolo, for instate, was employed 
to exalt individual families. But patronage 
was restricted in scope and on the decline; 
the new families had money but apparently 
not the desire to cover their walls and 
ceilings with paintings. Mr Haskell’s fas¬ 
cinating account goes into the part played 
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by overseas patrons and foreign residents in 
buying Venetian art. 

All ifc all, in the period covered by Mr 
Haskell—1623 to 1797—opportunities for 
architects, painters and sculptors have 
probably never been equalled. Yet he feels 
uneasy, " The price to be paid was a high 
one,” he writes. 

Artists so closely tied to the patronage of ft 
particular society could not adapt themselves 
to new conditions when the foundations of 
that society collapsed. Whereas i® France 
and England, painting took on a pew and more 
glorious lease of life with the decline of the 
Church and the feudal aristocracy, the fall of 
Venice signified no ksg than the humiliating 
expiry of Ptalifta 6ft. 

Some day, the story will be written of the 
patronage of state, business and television 
fcoday. Will anyone speculate about its 
conclusion? 

Egypt's Middle Way 

The Arabs and the World : Nasser's 
Arab Nationalist Policy 

By Charles D. Cremeans. 

Frederick Praeger , New York. London : 
Pall Mall Press . 351 pages. 42s. 

T his American book makes a brave 
attempt to decide whether President 
Nasser, as he makes his way between East 
and West, is ricocheting from one side to 
rhe other as events and opportunism dictate, 
or whether he is keeping as close as a small 
power is able to a middle course that he 
thought out for himself. Mr Cremeans, 
having plumped, on balance for the second 
view, tries to define what 'American policy 
towards him should be. 

For several reasons he has to reach his 
verdict by a long route, and over obstacles. 
As a matter of history, he has to dispose of 
the fact that a succession of western states¬ 
men failed to see that Egyptian neutralism 
Was a logical and tenable doctrine, and that 
Egyptian socialism was not communism. He 
then has to account for President Nasser’s 
mistakes in Asia and Africa—often the result 
of an Egyptian’s mistaken belief that other 
nations are as biddable as his own. Lastly, 
he has to show the president coping with 
the dilemmas that confront him whenever 
his plans for Egypt fail to dovetail with Arab 
unity. To bring President Nasser through 
this jungle and to produce at the exit a man 
with a doctrine is something of a feat. It is 
a feat achieved only by the skin of Mr 
Cremeans’s teeth, but that is less his fault 
than that of the tangle Arabs get into when 
they do battle with unity in their hearts and 
rivalry in their minds. 

Mr Cremeans is well qualified for his 
uphill task. He taught for years in upper 
Egypt, and has seen the country from within 4 
and below, as well as from the American 
Embassy in Cairo, He was given leisure to 
think out his conclusions by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, which awarded him a 
research fellowship and brought a study 
group of some first-class Middle Eastern 
experts to bear on his thinking. Perhaps 
this procedure caused him to., weigh too 
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many ideas. He is Inclined to insert them 
all, and so to be readable only by those 
already familiar with his confusing, subject. 

But his conclusion is clear, and he spells 
it out plain. It is that the Middle Bast is 
in for years of uncomfortable growing pains, 
because, though all who speak Arabic feci 
unitqd, they are in fact divided by differ¬ 
ences of temperament, wealth and social 
pattern that are not easily lived down. 
Jealousies and crises of confidence ensue. 
This Scene President Nasser dominates, but 
docs not control. The United States can 
alter matters to its advantage only by trying 
to grow better at seeing his point of view ; 
by being content to see him neutral, and 
socialist; by counting it a success if he does 
not pass into the communist camp; by 
refraining from hustling him; by sticking 
around with a cheque book and the Sixth 
Ffcet on call until the day he asks for them. 
Maybe none of this is very new, but how 
different American (and British) fortunes 
might have been if either Eden or Dulles 
had thought these thoughts in 1954-55- Mr 
Cremeans is now a consultant on Middle 
Eastern affairs to the United States govern¬ 
ment. It has hired a level-headed and well- 
informed servant. 


A Shadowy Region 

The East Midlands and the Peak 

By George H. Dury 

Nelson . (Regions of the British Isles scries.). 
311 pages. 50s. 

T here is some doubt whether the East 
Midlands exist, as distinct from the 
Midlands as a whole, but most of us would 
be prepared to make a distinction between 
the prosperous Birmingham-Black Country 
district to the west, industrially dominated 
by metal and motors, and the district around 
Nottingham and Leicester, doing equally 
well on a basis of knitwear, clothing and 
Britain’s profit-making coalfield. Certainly 
the government statisticians have helped us 
to think in terms of a division, by distin¬ 
guishing between the West Midland 
standard region and their curiously named 
North Midlands to the east, although more 
recently the Board of Trade and Ministry of 
Labour have confused the situation by re¬ 
verting to a unitary Midlands. Descriptions 
of Nottingham and the mining country by 
D. H. Lawrence, or of Leicestershire by 
W. G. Hoskins, even suggest that this 
shadowy region of the East Midlands may 
not be entirely lacking in quality and indi¬ 
viduality of landscape. In this book Pro¬ 
fessor Dury asserts, perhaps too readily, 
that the area be describes “ does not consti¬ 
tute a geographical region.” He accents it 
shnply as a tract of country to be described, 
neglecting any pursuit of those elusive 
concepts, geographical individuality and 
geographical unity. 

Description is certainly what we are given. 
“Because the mechanism of geographical 
influence is little understood,” says Professor 
Dury. in Jbis introduction, “ the following 
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chapters offer statement rather than explan¬ 
ation.” The result is an austere and uncom¬ 
promising bpok, which “ falls into the class 
of description by inventory.” Aspect by 
aspect the reader is led through a survey of 
the region; a highly technical description of 
the geological basis is followed successively 
by climate, agriculture, industry in its vari¬ 
ous aspects, and so on. The information so 
painstakingly assembled here will be 
quarried lor years to come' by fellow- 
geographers, planners, economists and, in 
time, historians. The book is comprehen¬ 
sive and, one is sure, entirely accurate. It 
is illustrated with ingenious maps, diagrams 
and tables. As with the other volumes in 
the series, the standard of book production 
and of photographic illustration is eatremely 
high. 

But is it sufficient for a geographer Only 
to record, to state, and never to attempt to 
explain? Crude physical determination is 
admittedly dead, but it is intellectually 
rather arid to give no account at all of the 
conditions in which particular geographical' 
distributions are developed. It is, for 
example, unsatisfying to be faced with a 
series of flat statements on the use made of 
land in the East Midlands at various times 
in the last few hundred years without even 
a temarive insight into the 

economic and obtaining at 

the stages so described. Can it perhaps be 
said that the considerably success of this 
book as a piececf dcscripriph ik jaMhicd 
only by turning aside a challenge to more 
profound geographical thinking? 



The first full story of a vital metal 

The first comprehensive book on the subject of 
nickel, ranging from its use in Sumerian weapons 
over 3,500 years ago to the invaluable contribution 
it makes to alloys in use throughout industry. 
Of considerable general interest, and an authori¬ 
tative source of reference for scientists, metallur¬ 
gists, engineers and students. The author was 
formerly a Director of the International Nickel 
Comwmy <Mond) Limited, andwp^ s ff° munic l uc 
eapertencey ^ .j » " . 

Illustrated, with full index, 350 pages, 45 /- 
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“We try to do more 
export trade-but, honestly, 
the paper! ” 


A teWy common heart-cry? Maybe—but NOT from 
Barclay! customers. We've been dealing with .'Export 
Documents' in large quantities for very many years and 
they hold no terrors for us. We could certainly help you 
with yours. By the same token* We could advise you on 
overseas markets, and help you to decide on an agent. 
Questions of foreign exchange We naturally take in our 
Std4«^for aher a|t f money 8b our,business. In fact, when 
>0/ export picture efarts to lopk decidedly over- 
i exposed— gd fo Bfisyeys-^h'irsave'y ou a lot of trouble. 


•.sv* - ''" ■ y ‘ 1 

Foreign Broneftoq v' jw 

ion don: •• % 


. 

Chief Foreign Branch. 

^6f fa?rvchunch Street EC.3 
Wei? End Foreign Branch, 

1 Pall Mill East, 8.W.1 

BIRMINGHAM: 

61 Colmore Row 



RD: 25 Kirkgate 
OL: 

all Street 

MANCHESTER: 

94 Portland Street 

SOUTHAMPTON: 
Grosvenor House. 

16/20 Cumberland Place 


For Exports , see 

BARCLAYS BANK 

% Money is our business—throughout the world 


People who know...say 




And dial’s because ONGAOXGA simply means "slinging 
nellies’ and i.s die name of a district in New Zealand 
devoted to sheep i caring and agriculture. You didn't know? 
There's really no reason why )ou should, for it's a Maori 
word. And we know that (and can tell you a lot more than 
that) because we know a great deal about New Zealand - 
l>ccanse we are tin* National Bank or New Zealand. As such, 
we pro\ ide a comprehensive banking service through A 
ncLwork of I bo brandies and twenties in the North and 
South Islands. In doing this uc have acquired a ^rxjat deal 
of uhcTuI information op many topics, commercial and 
otherwise, which we gladly provide to anybody who.iinay be 
interested in doing business 4 with onr country. So whim you 
w ant to know more about New Zealand, ftsk us — 



6r NE\V ZEALAND LIMITED 

r,*tablhh^l 187.!' ' f ' \ ' 

HEAD OFFICE: t MOOR©ATE, LONDON, E62. T«l: MONARCH 1311 

More than ll>5 branche* and agencies tlircmghout New Zealand 
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Preliminary discussions designed, tot set ground rules :for next year’s. Kenned)) round of 
tariff negotiations, under Oatt argidue to resutneeariy ntxt month m Geneva, AS §mt&g¥d$? 
procedure has'yef been.agreed to define fit whotlevel or disparity of tariff rates tfielppstcitfe 
of aits' " across the b.aiard ” favoured by the United States should be preceded by constdera- 
tion of the “ ecritement ” principle proposed by the European Economic, Community, under 
which larger'puts would be required in high ” rates of duty then in “low”rates,, y ,, 
What everyone wotdd probably agree on is that ihe “ height ” of any .particular rate of 
duty matters much less than its actual effect, in inhibiting trade—if only there jttere a..u>ay 
, to measure it. Here a correspondent (from which side of the Atlantic wetrilltpi specify) 
offers a mathematical yardstick for doing so-—iphich in an ideal world, perhaps,, thfi experts 
in Geneva would all gladly hail. ' , 


W hen they signed the Rome Treaty, members of the 
common market wisely chose to proceed to rerhove 
tariffs among themselves according to a simple 
formula ; tariffs were to be lowered by to pet cetlt each year. 
Thus, a tariff levy of 30 per cent would first be reduced to 
27 per cent, then to 24 per cent and so on, until by the tenth 
year the rate would become zero, fin the current Gatt nego¬ 
tiations, however, the members of the common market, while 
accepting the principle of across-the-board reduction!? in 
the final stages, are arguing tHat in the initial stages those 
tariffs that wCre “high’* should be reduced’ 1 more " than 
those that were “ low.” (One difference, it is fair to note, 
is that the Kennedy round cuts are not to be repeated to 
bring all the rates eventually down to zero.) This dispute 
between the principles of across-the-board cuts' and of 
differential cuts as between “ high ’* and “ low ” tariffs may 
well threaten the success of the whole negotiations next year. 
It follows that only some mutual agreement on the part of 
the contracting parlies upon meaningful definitions of '(high , 
and “low ” tariffs can provide a working formula. ■ J 
Superficially, the answer is simple. A fifty per cent, ad 
valorem, rate is higher than a 40 per cent fate. But the 
problem is that the rate of duty is not the pertinent considera¬ 
tion. If, for example, a 40 per cent duty effectively bars 
the importation of automobiles and at the same time a large 
volume of watches is imported under a 50 per cent duty, in 
the only really meaningful sense the 40 per cent duty is the 
“ higher ” of the two. One could argue, therefore, that the 
40 per cent duty should be lowered first, because it restricts 
the flow of commodities more than the 50 per cent duty does. 
The point is that the rate of duty indicates nothing about 
rhe restrictiveness of the duty. Negotiators are interested 
ultimately in removing restrictions on trade, and the cutting 
of duties is simply a means to this end. 

The wording of Article 14 of the Rome Treaty clearly 
s^ows that its authors well understood that rates of duty often 
Fail to indicate (he extent of the duty’s rcstrictiveness. But 
the treaty retained a simple across-the-board procedure, 


fpr the Six evidently realised how extremely difficult it was 
to assess restrictiveness, and that if this question had had to 
be faced the entire Sequence of regular tariff epts would have 
been likely to become bogged down by .incessant debate over 
the restrictiveness of individual duties’. To .expedite their 
progress towards nil internal tariffs, they carefully avoided 
this problem. But in a Single round of tariff cuts, wjth jthe 
United States'and other ** third countries,”, they are unwilling 
to ignore it. ' : 

What can be done, about 'this problem ? Ad example may 
help to describe orte possible approach to ijs solution. Asstime 
that the negotiators could agree to a To pet cent acroiss-the- 
board cut in rates fot 1 the first Stage. If 1 tiiese duties actually 
restrict trade, then, following 1 the cuts, ckch party to the ; agree¬ 
ment would, impflft’ more. Thus the percentage increase in 
imports in the yeSr following the reduction in duties might 
be used as an indication of the relative speed with which the 
parties to die agreement have removed^th^ restrictiveness qf 
pieir- trad# .barriJriW Ror example, rajBufae th*?aftertdfe 
across-the-board 'of -ifnear*’ ctkr th& tihited* States'had 
to cope with only a, very. srajtll increase^ in imports, say,! or 
2 per cent. Further, assume tbit the Copikiop' marker coiih- 
tries experienced a considerable-increase' inthe VdKimhof their 
imports, by, say, 20 per cent* and lhatthese imports give 
rise to difficult problems of structural readjustment* Would 
not the dictates of equity then suggest that the United States 
should make further tariff concessions before Common market 
countries renew their concessions ? Thus, the percentage 
change in imports in the year following the linear cuts might 
be used as an index to determine the percentages qf 
the next cuts in duty to be made in the second stage of 
tariff removal, and so forth. Cuts in rates of duty would be 
moderated by the relative changes in the volume of imports 
that followed. This would be a fairly simple procedure, and 
one upon which agreement might be reached. 

Another index formula, somewhat more Complicated but 
which allows each of the negotiating countries some credit 
for cuts in rates of duty even though imports remain relatively 
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unchanged, would take account of the changes both in rates 
of duty and in dutiable index quantities. Let Ao refer* to 
rates of duty on a given commodity in the base period, apd 
Ai refer to rates in the current period ; Bo refers to the volume 
of imports of the commodity in the base period and B t refers 
to the volume in the current period. Then one can construct 
the formula 

Index = 100 

One carries out the requisite multiplications for each dutiable 
class of commodities; takes a summation for all the classes 
of commodities (i.e., adds all the answers together); divides 
the one by the other as shown; and then takes the square root. 
The import quantities here are used as weights for the respec¬ 
tive items on which the tariff falls. 

The important thing to consider is how such an index 
responds to different events. If a to per cent reduction in 
each tariff rate results in a io per cent increase in the amount 
of each good imported under the new tariffs, then this index 
will show an approximate io per cent reduction, from ioo 
to 90. If, on the other hand, no increase in imports were 
to occur under the lower rates, the index would still decline, 
but only by approximately 3 per cent, from 100 to 97. Thus, 
such an index could be used for comparative purposes. If 
one country’s index were out of line with another’s, then the 
second stage pf rate-cutting could be adjusted accordingly. 
For example, if the United States’ index recorded a 5 per 
cent drop while the common market’s index fell by 10 per 
cent, in the second stage the United States would require to 
lower its duties by (say) 15 per cent in exchange for a lowering 
of 10 per cent by the conunoh market. Of course, this index 
would record an increase when imports increase even though 
no change takes place in rates of duty. But this is not neces¬ 
sarily a disability. It is quite reasonable to think of a reduc¬ 
tion in the “ tariff barrier ” when imports expand and flow 
more heavily over an existing tariff wall even though the 
increase in imports were to stem not from reduced duties but 
rather from (say) domestic economic expansion. Is not a tariff 


barrier less restrictive whenever imports increase, regardless 
Ofthe origin of fql&s th*t bragfatyt tp> inctffw b; “’If" 
anfdogy might btf^nade begjfeenga tariff); anfa d&. 
* TIjitfe are tyro wiys of poking.-Jr the $stricriljjj effects dr a 
dag| on the flow of watw. Obe may W concqrhe<£}With %jbe 
amdunt of water in the.reservoir that is not flowing becatUe 
of the dam. Or one may observe the rate of flow over the 
spillway, which may change because of ( a ) dam management 
or ( b ) increased rainfall upstream. The student of the tariff 
is interested in the flow of'imports over, the tariff. The valucof 
this index'would be in indicating the relative extents to which 
the parties to trade negotiations are, in fact, removing their 
effective trade barriers—as distinct from simply reducing their 
rates of duty. ■ 

This measurement of actual effects on trade could have 
a wider use in assessing the extent to which home industries 
really are affected by tariff cuts. Owners of industries whose 
markets are in danger of destruction from competing imports 
always complain bitterly when their protected position is 
threatened. Although such complaints primarily represent 
the views of private sectional interests, there is no doubt that 
the community as a whole does suffer real social costs of 
structural readjustment as a result of tariff reductions. And 
this social cost of lowering tariffs is doubtless different for 
different countries. 

Whatever index of relative effects upon trade—and hence 
on social costs in each country—is used, even if it were only 
a simple percentage change in the volume of imports, the 
trade officials at Gatt need to arrive at some formula that will 
give indications of the real effects of changes in the “ height" 
or “restrictiveness” of trade barriers, for this matter now 
threatens the very success of future negotiations. . If there 
truly is a will, there is also a way, and the way is certainly 
not to be found in lengthy, frustrating debate over individual 
commodity rates. Some simple index that the participants 
will agree to use and abide by—a rule of thumb—must be 
found. For failing some acceptable rule, prospects for a 
successful Kennedy round of multilateral tariff reduction can 
become exceedingly slim. 


How Much Off Air Fares 


In Salzburg next month the Transatlantic 
argument begins again—with the 
protagonists no better prepared 
for agreement 

case pan be argued for cutting £42 off the basic £178 
return air fare between London and New York, but 
none of the airlines now preparing their briefs for the 
International Air Transport Association’s fares conference at 
Salzburg next month is likely to argue it. Were the airlines 
free agents no such meeting would be taking place nor would 
it be discussing lower fares. But they are not free agents, and 
the world’s Ikes are meeting—unwilling and ill-prepared 
—only because their governments have ordered them to do 
so as a peace offering to the United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Their preoccupation is how small a cut they can get 
away with. 


The CAB blew its top last spring over a fare rise of 5 per 
cent on the North Adantic (£9 13s. was the sum) which had 
been agreed after much acrimony on condition that the air¬ 
lines should meet again as soon as they could to negotiate a 
new, lower fare structure. This has led a number of European 
airlines to think that a cut on something like the same scale 
will be all that is needed to mollify the CAB now. The chair¬ 
man of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, for example, 
thinking aloud in public last week, proposed a cut merely in 
first class fares. A reduction in the outrageously high first 
class surcharge is certainly overdue, but is hardly the kind 
of fare reduction that the CAB had in mind when it agreed 
to hold its fire until after the Salzburg meeting. 

West European airlines examining their disastrous balance 
sheets may feel that they they can barely afford to give away 
pennies, let alone pounds, on fares for the one route on which 
they can be sure of making a profit (it is doubtful whether 
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there is a single airline losing money between London and 
New York). Their suggestions ate very largely concerned with 
trying to shift traffic from suMftlefto winter taontb$ t redac¬ 
tions that in' some cases look impressive on paper but usually 
turn out to hare strings attached, But they must be realistic. 
The CAB is politically committed to getting a demonstrable 
fare reduction and its chairman, Mr Alan Boyd, will answer 
with his job to Congress if he does nor. He is not the man to 
sacrifice a promising political career for the sake of a few high- 
cost British and European airlines. 

What is the case for lower air fares ? Simply that the basic 
economy fare on the North Atlantic has now increased twice 
since it was introduced early in 1958. When it was introduced, 
the economy return ticket cost £162 and airlines were flying 
propeller aircraft that needed loads of about 65 per cent before 
thdy covered their costs. Since then the jets have taken over 
and airline costs have fallen dramatically; but none of the 
saving has yet been passed on to the air traveller. Adantic 
fares now cost £16 or £17 more than their pre-jet level even 
though today’s aircraft can cover their costs with loads as low 
as 40 per cent. 

All airlines are now using one of the two basic types of 
American jet on the North Atlantic; if their costs work out 
at more than this figure, they must look to their own internal 
organisation for the cause. In the heart-searching that has 
been going on inside many European board rooms this 
summer, it is becoming clear that airlines such as KLM and 
BOAC have a level of costs some 10 per cent higher than 
airlines as different in size as Pan American and that profit- 
plump, cream-fed puss, Swissair, whose existence gives the 
lie to the theory that something in the air of Europe works 
against efficiency in ayiauon. If, as reports suggest, the 
Scandinavian airline SAS makes a profit this year after several 
years of crippling loss, this should silence arguments that 
airlines cannot be run as economically on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. 

T he non-profitability of individual European airlines is a 
matter for their separate governments. They can, if they 
wish, take the Scandinavian cure as the Dutch are doing. 
They can, alternatively, accept the fact that their airlines will 
need a permanent subsidy to stay in business. These are 
questions of internal policy that can be settled domestically 
without reference to anyone else. But what they cannot hope 
tq’ continue—and this applies to the British as much as to 
other west European governments—is the present policy of 
international over-charging for a commodity, to wit, an airline 
seat, that is becoming progressively cheaper to supply. 

The only advantage that the passenger has to date derived 
from low jet costs is the ability to get an airline seat on 
the Adantic almost whenever he likes. If airlines like Pan 
American, or TWA, or Swissair, can show a profit with six 
out of ten seats empty, it follows that as soon as their sales 
rise above these figures, It will pay them to invest in more 
seats and new aircraft. Permanently and artificially depressed 
loads would then become the natural order of the day. Is 
this an appallingly wasteful use of assets, tipping the balance 
stiU further in an already over-capitalised industry ? Of 
course. But it is not commercial lunacy' as some suggest; 
at present North’ Adantic tariffs, it would' make commercial 
sense for these efficient operators. Only by a fluke, when 


traffic irises faker thafi ptedicted, la the proportkm of <uttpty 
aircraft seats-likely to fell below current levels. ’-t 

I t is not difficult 1 to demonstrate that present North Atlantic 
fares are unreasonably high. ’A passenger dying the 3,400 
miles between London and New York will pay 6 Vd. a mile 
for the journey (rounded off to the nearest farthing). If hfc 
travels on a further 2,600 miles to Lbs Angeles, similar aircraft 
and, should he chance to fly TWA, the same airline will carry 
him on for 4fd. a mile. And this is far from rock-bottom 
price. US domestic airlines admit that at 4$d. a mile (with 
a load factor below 50 per cent and an average of mOre than 30 
flights in both directions a day) they make high proflis on 
this trunk route that they use to subsidise other, loss-making 
internal services. Both London-New York and New York- 
Los Angeles are long jet flights using identical equipment 
(although the tourist service inside the Unked States offers 
more room and better service than the internationally-pre¬ 
scribed economy standards bn the North Adantic) so that 
it is not unreasonable to expect that with comparable load 
factors they could be flown for the same rate per mile. If 
they were, the present North Atlantic tourist return ticket, 
now costing £178 could be reduced byi£4* to. £136. That 
would be a cut approaching 25 per cent 1 . ■ ’ 4 

If this looks a big slice, it would still be the first cut in 
basic North Atlantic fares for six years, and is nothing like 
as large as the slashing £70 reduction that has been proposed 
by Pan American. The PAA proposal is, in its turn, close 
to the level of the special fares for parties of 25 and the like, 
with which the airlines have tried so hard to lure the marginal 
traveller away from the charter flights and on to schedule 
services. But the PAA bid must be read in the light of IATA 
politics. Pan American is experienced in fare negotiations 
and knows it is useless to go into the conference room un¬ 
prepared for some retreat from its opening bid. Nobody, 
not even the Civil Aeronautics Board, seems to know at the 
present time how far Pan American is mentally prepared to 
retreat. 

The European reaction to Pan American’s proposal has 
been very sour. Airlines already charge more on many other 
routes than they do on the North Adantic, even though they 
use profits earned on the North Atlantic to subsidise other 
services. One of the few exceptions is BOAC’s route to 
Australia, where the rate per mile is actually lower than the 
American domestic rate of 4|d.—but for political, not com¬ 
mercial, reasons (surely outdated?). This policy must cost 
BOAC dearly. The flaw in airline management is that the 
industry is clueless about the elasticity of demand for an air¬ 
line seat. Its market research is minimal; it would be difficult 
and probably impossible to find anyone capable of producing 
a rational guess about the effect on traffic of any given level of 
airline fares. How can the airlines at Salzburg sensibly discuss 
whether to drop Transatlantic return fares by £18, i.e. by 10 
per cent, which is possibly less than the Civil Aeronautics 
Board would accept; by £42 or roughly 25 per cent; or by 
£70 (40 per cent), when they have really no idea how. many 
more people would fly at any given rate? 

Airlines haVe.concealed their woolly thinking in the past 
behind the closed doors of IATA’s secret sessions, from 
which they used to emerge after about three Vfseks with a 
martyred air and a unanimously acceptable compromise. 
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Now governments have decided to take an active back-stage 
part in fares negotiations, the paucity of the airlines’ ideas 
has been alarmingly exposed. In London in the spring and 
at Ottawa last month, government aviation agencies on both 
sides of the Atlantic worked out a gentleman’s agreement 
designed to avoid any future head-on dash on fares by means 
of unofficial exchanges of views before such critical fares 
meetings as the one scheduled for Salzburg. It is not at all 
dear, to judge from the pre-Salzburg to-ings and fro-ings 
how taking place among European capitals, that they are going 
to make any better job of it .than the airlines, Pan American's 
cool bid for the limelight (this is playing the fares game by 
the old rules) may lppk brash, infuriating and tongue-in-cheek. 
But its suggestions are worked out in great detail with com¬ 
mendable clarity, which is more. than can be said for the 
Delphic statements from the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington. The CAB has told the other governments that 
it considers current North Atlantic fares much too high and 
has suggested ways, varying from straight tariff cuts to off- 
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season,ploys, by which they might be reduced.:,But how high 
ia “ too.high ”:, ip, 20, ,30 per cent ? . 

Government agencies in Europe, who .are aware that having 
bloodied Mr Boyd’s nose , last time, they must let him win 
this round, are in the dad about .the victory he has in mind. 
If Mr Boyd thinks by this to tempt the Europeans into offering 
more than the least he will settle for, be has misjudged., other 
people’s airlines. Sir Matthew Slattery’s, admission that,, as 
of last weekend, BOAC still had no fares policy for Salzburg 
that it could discuss with the Government is plain warning 
of how little thought not only BOAC, but.most European 
airlines, have given to reductions of any kind in North Atlantic 
tares. They are not. prepared for ft, their planning, does not 
take such a reduction into account and their .reconstruction 
schemes will fall to the ground if they have to give away 
more than a few timid pounds, which Sir Matthew himself 
said would not stimulate traffic. They and the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board live in different worlds. Which is, going to get 
the rude awakening ? 
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the economy 

Unemployment Stops Falling 


on for four times the lowest rate of 1.2 per 
cent in London and the south-east. It is 
this wide regional disparity, rather than 
the teenage problem, which remains the 
biggest challenge to the planners. 


B ecause of the crop of school-leavers, 
unemployment in Britain has again 
pushed over die half million mark. The 
count, on August 12th, came to 501,213 ; 
but of,the increase of 52,000 since mid- 
July, school-leavers accounted for 48,000. 
This brought the number of teenagers 
under 18 looking for their first jobs to 
6o,o<5o. The outlook for these youug hope¬ 
fuls seems rather worse than this time last 
year when, almost to the day, there were 
only 44,000 school-leavers on the books— 
and that was after a school-year when even 
more children left than thi$ time. 


regional UNEMPLOYMENT rates 
FOR MEN 

(Ptrcenugci) 


London and South-Eastern 
Eastern and Southern ... 

South Western .;. 

Midlands. 

Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 

North Western. 

Northern. 

Scotland... «l. 

Wales . 


August, Aueutt, August. 
1958 1962 1963 

14 1-6 1-5 

16 16 IS 

2 2 18 I 8 

♦ 19 19 

* 19 2 1 

2-9 31 3 4 

2-4 4 0 4 9 

3 9 4 3 4 9 

3 6 3'2 3 | 



* Earlier tlaisJfitatidn : Midlands. IB; 
Midlands, 14; East and Wait Ridinjs, 2 0. 


2-5 
8 3 
North 


Leaving aside school-leavecs and also 
those only temporarily stopped, the 
Ministry of Labour thinks that the rise of 
6,8oo in the number of wholly unemployed 
was rather less than the normal seasonal 
increase, which it puts at t 0,000. On the 
alternative percentage type of seasonal ad¬ 


justment, and including school-leavers (and 
why not ?), the picture probably looks 
pretty static. Indeed, the- best bet seems 
to be that the decline in unemployment has 
more or lee*$ come to a standstill. 

If there was any improvement between 
July and August, on the Ministry's assess¬ 
ment, it seems to have been mainly 
among women and to be confined to the 
eastern and southern region, north-west. 
Scotland and Wales. Compared with a 
year before, the biggest increase is still in 
the northern region which now has an un¬ 
employment rate among men which equals 
that in Scotland and a higher rate among 
women than in Scotland. The total rate 
of 4.5 per cent in the north at the middle 
of the month was just over twice Britain’s 
average rate of 2.2 per cent, afid getting 
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Headed for 4 per cent 

F airly good heaft urn be tak$a from 
the latest Industrial output index. By 
a stroke of good luck, the customary 
revision to earlier figures is this time con¬ 
fined to April, for which month the index 
for all industries (bht not for manufactur¬ 
ing) has been revised downwards a point. 
If it can be ignored that the index got stuck 
between March and April, this revision 
produces a growth of 3 points in two 
months, just the rate -as we pointed out 
in these columns three weeks ago—needed 
to make this year's total of industrial out¬ 
put 4 per cent more than last year's. If a 
longer-term view is insisted on, then the 
statistical picture is not so glorious. The 
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ihdex for June was still ohly 2 points above 
that touched on in September 19$*—a 
growth of 1 points in nine months. 

The increase in the manufacturing part 
of the index has' been a little sharper i the 
June calculation is 4 points above March 
and 3 points above the sfamfner u 5 tJfrsiyfcaT. 
Construction accounts ,fpr, abp ut half the 
non-manufaCttitlhg >paft i>f ibe* total index, 
and apparently this had not quite recovered 
in the s£cqha ^barter to tlje level (hat fit 
reached last summer. Mining'bhtptjr., tefcj 
has probably fallen slightly., wilhiq manuf 
fiicrliriflg, prizes go to catsj 

chemipdlsj ijipeLand jp^mtihgi hut ; prob- 

abiy engiij ^ d(ftppt Wafklsq turning 
at a near^< level, whiic ihere arc iridi- 
caitjoiis thit the fo^ nidustry may also 
have picked up. The Treasury takes the 
view thartbc Jtmeincre a s e in manufa ctur- - 
ing output was “ fairly widespread.” 

So much for juggling with official figures 
and figuring. Busines&pen may be more 
inclined to reflect that it was in June that 
the Federation of British Industries took its 
last quarterly opinion survey. The answers 
reflected, for the first time since June, 1961, 
a significant increase in the level of tptal 
output and, in general optimism about 
the. business situation, the. largest upsurge 
since the inquiries started in 1958. So 
with most of the growth as yet recorded by 
the Central Statistical Office behind them, 
these industrialists then expected that there 
was as good again to come. 

Trade's Amber,Light 

P rojecting trends in Britain 4 s external 
trade is notoriously hazardous. 'The 
careful prognosis of a comfortable ride for 
the'balance of payments in 19^3, made on 
the basis of the figures for the fjjrst half 
of the year, has received a jolt this week 
from the July trade returns, which, show the 
biggest trade gap since May* 1961, after 
the. official seasonal adjustment. Last year, 
too, an apparently shafj) improvement in 
trade in the first, half yegr was not followed 
through, which raises; the question of 
whether the seasonal pattern is being Cor¬ 
rectly discounted. So far no firm conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn. In the second half of 
1962, the setback came from a halt in the 
rise in exports; last month, by contrast, 
exports were well maintained around their 
veryliigh recent monthly levfcl of £340 mil¬ 
lion, so that the rate of exports in the 
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the Commonwealth agreement* which may 
have iwdled imports by £3 milHofi amOntff 
or ao tbrooghtbe second quarter, must hm 
been , waning in Jifly* wHen the sugat price 
was already falling. It doeslbokis if rising 
production^ Britain may ha be been pulling 
m additional imports' of fuel and industrial 
materials' rather earlier that*'thfe> National 
Institute of Edondmic andSocial Research 
was suggestiBgias ilik&y dast week.,. - ; t* 

" ; j r . : * 1 'i ■' 1" •, ir* 

■ BRITAIN'S TRADE e't * 'is' ■ 
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Rightly, officials in Whitehall and Thread- 
needle, Street ore making their usual qua&- 
ficalions about a single month’s figures, and 
remain heartened by the buoyancy on the 
exports side. But by raising the prospect 
that the balance of payments may not be 
so trouble-free as had earlier seemed on the 
cards, these figures could possibly have a 
temporary effect in one policy direction, 
Some observers had recently detected signs 
that the Treasury was about to concede at 
least minor concessions in remaining ex¬ 
change controls. over capital mqveraents. 
The authorities kpow they h^ve npt, puffi¬ 
est, leeway, for any major liberalisation of 
the London capital market,, which w6uld.be 
so welcome to Mr Dillon r But the, Sank 
of England has believed for. some time that 
a number of existing restrictions (such as 
that oq foreign liquidations of die proceeds 
qf security sales, now financed, through 
Security sterling ?) have little remaining 
effect, and should therefore be abolished. 
Sgch pressures from the Bank, tend to get 
homy only gt times when the Treasury is 
confident that sterling is riding high. Now, 
with technical difficulties in the exchange 
market combined with ,an at least, temporary 
deterioration in trade, its natural resistance 
may be stiffened j and given (he uncertain¬ 
ties of an election period ahead, it is not 
necessarily wrong* 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


a. crude basis whichimplies a sulj 
irt^o deficit even on the mtfre retest 
balance of pa^nidhts valuatjbp^of f.o.h. jul 
rouhd, was due wholly to .in upsurge 
imports, to a record level of £419 million,' 
bringing'the. averagefor the first seven 
months to foiq per. cent above 1962. 

Nor arc^/jjbvjpus.extrancous influxes y 
apparent «'uus stage, lhe artificial iriffu- 
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T he rise in orders for lire engineering 
industries sldwodidoten in J Jaa^’ t>ut 
they were stilt worth tWee per ccia more 
then a ;year befoiftr!< Bcport orders were 
slightly lowcfdwni is-1963, when^unebsd 
been ^MpKsaUydeod^nwtoBibtttorder* 
from the homd ^market! were seven per ewt 

dw ywr, bur's knpfroni tite 
ri per- «»t improvemew in Mmr. WhM 
orders uawdly nll in the 'th&d quArie^^is 
riw-ohatt Jwwsy tUs may otity mesh'^t 
0r4edUk whs'wwtiqd .aiiohibertler^t 
yeary but H ; shakes ii rather mm &Ba$t 
to feddonfid^iee to^s in'tiwMk* 

meat dpehdiove aeit^etir.- 
fwdBcdon -'hr'-the dqghM^iiit end 
electrical «roup (excluitthg Mwiy eqsIp* 
ment and commercial vehioes} wa< twb 'per 
cent higher than .hi June, s$6a jf- export 
deKverk, were more ^an ten per epit 
higher, but borne ddByohi' ; fe|! ’-two -pts 
cent—refleaing the preisnMp#’ JWei of in¬ 
vestment Butthereare Stillhonti&re feetm 
Agates than those for Marcb tb show Txrw 
output- War divided between BiediJmicSl and 
eketrieal engineering, when all the Increase 
came frbm the latter! Destrite this increase 
in output,' orders mi hand rose again and 
are now higher than at any time .last year. 

SMOKELESS FUEL 

Plenty of What ? 


T oROBCtyS optic one of Jd| charap* 
rtot istjc e^urskps tato. public &kb 
tions-cum^ohbyihft laac when be 

annoua^ed] that there were moyuayaipsr.of 
smokeless fud available, and contained 
that while ^omc councils gave a 70 per cent 
grant for new ippliances to bum ic^othors 
gave nothmg. Wbkt.he neglected to expkin 
was that the. 70. per cent grant is given 
only where a district has been declared a 
smoke control area under the Clean Air 
Act ; if a district has not been so declared* 
the councils make no grants for new appli¬ 
ances. ; This is the simple explanation of 
the difference. And the smokeless fuel that 
is available in such' profusion, with 4 mil¬ 
lion tons in stock* is hard, basically metallur¬ 
gical coke—something that is only really 
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suitable for burning in closed stoves, which 
cost a good deal more than the improved 
open fires that are the normal type of 
“modern” equipment chosen by coal¬ 
burning householders. 

Where Lord Robens had a point worth 
making about this fuel was that the 
present list of approved appliances, 
for which a 70 per cent grant is given in 
smoke control zones, does not include the 
dosed stoves (except in the North-east, 
where other forms of smokeless fud are in 
short supply)* So a modification of the 
grants, which is one subject being consid¬ 
ered by the Ministry of Housing and the 
Ministry of Power in their present review 
of the working of the Clean Air Act, would 
help to make use of Lord Robens’s stocks 
of coke. But to do so would involve more 
expense, even though it would also give 
those householders prepared to accept the 
dosed stove a rather more efficient means 
of heating. 

The difficulty over supplies of smokeless 
fuel is not so much the total quantity avail* 
able as the types. This is what holds up 
the extension of the smoke control zones. 
The high-grade smokeless fuels that can be 
burnt in open fires are not over-plentiful, 
though the. Gas Council complains that 
demand for gas coke had fallen by more 
than 25 per cent in the six years to 1962, 
and says its present output is limited by 
demand. It is the reactive fuels such as 
Coalite that are in genuinely short supply 
—these are the closest to coal in burning 
qualities, and so most popular for open 
fires—and capacity is being raised. The 
Coal Board is planning to build a plant to 
make its own smokeless briquette that will 
have a capacity of 600,000 tons a year and 
should be ready for the winter of 1965-66. 
For the present, it is making only 1,000 
tons a week in a pilot plant. In the long 
term, supplies will be influenced by the 
Gas Council’s decision to replace none of 
its carbonisation plants, so that supplies of 
gas coke will begin to fall as the present 
plants wear out and oil or natural gas 
replaces coal as the raw material-for gas 
making. Lord Robens naturally regrets 
these tendendes, and would like to get 
rid of the hard coke for which iron-making 
demand has fallen ; in some places the Coal 
Board is obliged to keep coke ovens in 
operation because of long-term contracts 
to supply coke-oven gas to the gas industry 
at pretty unremtinerative prices. This, yet 
more irritatingly, shifts the burden of un¬ 
saleable coke stocks from the gas industry 
over to cod^and households that don’t 
want to burn gas coke usually like hard coke 
even less. 

7 

HOUSE PRlfcES 

Middle-Classes Pay More 

H ouses costing . over £3,000—or 
£3,500 around London—were those 
that increased most in price during the first 
half of this year, according to the Co-opera* 
tive Building Society. These, which it still 


dignifies by the title “ more expensive,” are 
by now typical—the average price of new 
houses on which the Society gave mort¬ 
gages in the second quarter of this year was 
£3,148. So the increase of seven per cent 
in their price does not mean that the prices 
of really expensive houses, in the London 
meaning of this term, were recovering from 
their recent softening; building societies, 
in any case, do not lend money on such 
property. What the Co-operative’s figures 
do show is that the increased supply of 
funds for house buying has made for a 
sharper increase in house prices in the range 
affected, which is up to £6,000 or so, than 
casual observations might have suggested. 
These are houses that are bought by many 
middle-class buyers in the suburbs and pro¬ 


vincial towns. The cheaper houses, which 
rose less in value, must now be pretty low- 
grade properties in Loudon at least: 
and buyers are obviously becoming more 
anxious to get something better. 

AIRLINE MERGER 

BEA’s Case 

T he chairman of British European 
Airways has now set out his case 
against a merger of the two state airlines 
in public, and at considerable length, in 
BEA’s staff magazine. It.is a .move designed 
to reduce support fpr the small, pro-merger 
lobby believed to be building up among 
Government back-benchers. Unfortunately, 


WHO TRAVELS 


Business or Pleasure 


F oreign travel has become a major in¬ 
dustry on which this country spends— 
and from which it earns—sums running to 
about £200 million a year; there must be 
sympathy with the Board of Trade’s view 
that " a figure of £200 million on each side 
of this country’s overseas account is too 
large to be left without an adequate basis 
for measurement ”—although its guesses to 
date seem to have been close to the mark. 
But travel is still not an easy commodity to 
measure. A tentative request that the air¬ 
lines should ask their passengers to fill in 
forms was vigorously rebuffed, so last year 
the Board of Trade resorted to sampling 
techniques and interviewed 150,000 air and 
sea passengers on their way to and from 
this country, about 2} per cent of the total. 
It is a small sample, but better than nothing. 

Did it produce surprises? Not many. 
British residents made perhaps 3! inillion 
trips abroad last year, spending £214 
million in the process and most of diem 
(24 million) were holiday bound. Remark¬ 
ably few penetrated beyond western Europe 
either on business or pleasure. Con¬ 
sequently their bills for spending abroad 
(excluding the price of the ticket) were 
fairly modest, averaging £48 
a head for those who went 
by air (which was slightly 
more than half the total, but 
accounted for as many as 80 
per cent of those crossing 
the north Adantic), and £38 
a head for the more hardy 
sea voyagers. One explana¬ 
tion for this is the sugges¬ 
tion which emerges from 
the Board of Trade’s sain- 
ple, that almost one out of 
two Britons on holiday has 
bought a packaged tour. 

Visitors to Britain made 
fewer journeys, only about 
2 million last year, but 
spent more, per head, for 
tneir total came to £194 


million. Many of them have come long 
distances: so they tend to stay longer and 
individually spend more, between £50 and 
£85 a head. Almost as many visitors fly to 
Britain from north America as from western 
Europe (between 465,000 and 470,000 in 
both cases), but while the majority of north 
American visitors are holiday bent, the 
Europeans are not. There arc signs that 
the tourist appeal of this country may have 
been gready over-estimated ; a quarter of 
the “foreigners” coming here arc Common¬ 
wealth citizens who, together wijh Britons 
living abroad, account for nearly half the 
so-called tourist earnings. The survey also 
throws light into the darker comers of 
business travel along the fairly wide range 
of routes sampled. More north American 
businessmen appear to have come to Britain 
(or stopped here on the way to somewhere 
else) last year, than British salesmen went 
to north America. The number of admitted 
business visits made from this country last 
year, an estimated 427,000, exceeds the 
434,000 recorded business visits by foreign¬ 
ers to this country by a small margin. Ought 
our businessmen to travel abroad more 
than they do ? 
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Foreigners to Britain 
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Hands up who knows which airline offers 
most flights to New York 



ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION ANO CUNARD 
WITH AIR-INDIA, QAtyTAS ANO T.C.*. 



How much is spent on consumer goods in Kenya? 
Whal is the population profile of East Africa ? What are 
the import legulations in South Africa? There are 101 
other questions which you would want to ask to assess 
the potential for your products in the fast growing 
markets of East, Central and South Africa, To get the 
answers-rcontact the Standard Bank in London-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 

THE STANDARD BANK 

iimm 

HEAD OFFICE; 10 CLEMENTS LANE, E.C.4. OTHER LONDON OfFlft-S: E3. LONDON 
WALL. E.C.2, * NORTHUMBERLAND AYE., W.C.2, Iff PARK LANE, W.l 
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not even Lord Douglas, outspoken though 
he is, could with propriety get out the most 
cortnt argument* «|nst a merger and he 
is styled to fall haw on a line al economic 
reaming that & not as watertight as it 
might, be. If Britain were starring in 
aviation today, there would be no question 
about starring with anything but a single 
state airline. Economies of scale do operate 
in aviation to a very marked extent. The 
same aircraft can be used tpr long and 
shorter haul. BEA would never buy big jets 
for its short routes, but airlines that have 
long routes which need big jets find that 
the same aircraft will do the shorter hap 
work very satisfactorily even though they. c 
were hot designed for it. RacehorsescatlV 
and dottill milk carts. 

But Britain is not starting from scratch. 


It already 
and the 
from _ 
if bo&were 
are the 
ripe- 



non. 
like 

highest 
merely by tie 
in an organise 
and there 



two . state corporations 
ttavings that could <ee$n 
Ijywjuldonly be adUPeti 
Dt and successful. These 
' p savings that 
gf depend on stt 
, r efficient 
long-short haul 
St achieved one 
^'rnttput in the 
>$£g When there 

.. re is now ial^AC 
in select other 
nationalised Industrie*, past experience has 
shown that the most effective way of getting 
rid of it may be by decentralising responsi¬ 
bility, not by concentrating.it in the hands 
of supervisory boards so far Removed from 
actual operations that budbpftssing and 
indecision becomes the natural order of the 
day. Decentralisation of road and rail 
transport is beginning to correct this error 
which wl&origiaajly made in the British 
Transport Conttnjsskm. To merge die two 
state airlines no#, would merely repeat the 
mistake over again in aviation. When not 
merely one, but both are commercially 
viable, then woiikf be the time to start 
thinking of mergers; not a moment before. 

FROZEN FOODS 

The Urge to Merge 

A ny suggestion that the frozen-food 
merger plan announced this week is 
an attempt to gang up on poor old Bird’s 
Eye should be put in its proper place by 
remembering that Bird’s Eye has well over 
half of the market. The group that would 
be formed by merging Frood (J. Lyons), 
Eskimo Foods (Associated Fisheries), and 
Fropax (Union International) begins oft the 
other hand to look like a huddle for warmth, 
and would, if it comes off (“ discussions are 
taking o\acc”)> btjlpg, together assets worth 
about mifi|on/ ajfifeftkjosi feetWegi ! ii$ 

and 20t>ur<cit sacs. , If is' 

an extension of merger plans reported in 
May this year between Frood and Fropax, 
which would together have accounted for 5 
or 6 per cent oFsaTes. That Eskimo should 
have wanted to Join too, is not surprising, 
even though it ^ probably the fastest-grow- 
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mg of the frozen-food companies, currently 
claiming a 14 per cent share of sales (other 
estimates give it 10 per cent), it was able to 
contribute last year to the profits ttt its 
parent company. Associated Fisheries, for 
the first time. 

More than 30 companies are seriously in 
the frozen-food business, about 25 of them, 
scrapping for less than 10 per cent of sales. 
Bird’s Eye comes at the top of the tree 
followed a long way down by the three 
mergees, Findus (the Swedish-based com¬ 
pany controlled by Nestle) and Smedleys. 
The costs of sales and distribution are high, 
] proportionately far less of a burden for 
than a small unit—particularly if it 
ft to operate on a national scale. 

Thus there ft a built-in tendency to form 
; larger units Which is helped along as prices 
ar$ h^^ (and everyone’s margins 

squ^ri^^lhe attempts of the larger corn- 
sales. 


SHIPBUILDING 


What British Yards 
Can Build 


T HE £7 million order for a 24,000-ton 
passenger liner for the Swedish-Ameri- 
90* tine that John Brown won this week is 
said to be the most valuable single export 
Ofrder ever received. This new ship is, how¬ 
ever, relatively cheap and slow for a liner: 
die main use will be cruising, so the speed 
of 20 knots will be adequate. John Brown’s 
bid was one of the three lowest from British 
tenderers, and there were many tenders 
from foreign yards as well. This success, 
following Swan Hunter’s success with 
Union-Castle’s bid last week, suggests that 
British yards are fully competitive in this 
rather specialised type of ship, and need no 
government aid where they are concerned. 

When Union-Castle decided to build the 
twb, fast, 12,000-ton cargo ships for die run 
to South Africa it invited many shipyards 
to tender, and to offer any ideas they might 
have to make the ships better or cheapen 
Fifteen yards competed for t^ptdet* seVen 
of them from abroad—in Holland, ^ 
many, France, Belgium and Denmark. F< 
of the five cheapest tenders came frd|t|> 
British yards. But the new ideas that , 

Castle hoped it might glean 
builders were generally lacking most yarp^/; 
told the company thaVrfhey not 
prove on the basic specification rhaL its own 
naval architects had prepared. So the ships, 
which cost £3 million each, will be coft-‘ 
ventional, if high-powered : Union-Castle 
claims that they will be the most po w 
and fastest cargo ships in the world. Th< 
will have two 17,500 bhp Sulzer di< 
engines that give a service speed when full 
loaded of 2i\ knots and a top speed 
must be around 27 knots. The high sp 
is wanted so the ships can fit into the present 
passenger-cargo service to South Africa. 
Though the tenders were invited long before 
the government loan scheme was announced, 
so that this is one order that cannot be 
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credited it, Union-Castle will get an official 
loan of 90 per cent of the cost under the 
scheme. 

A# eVeri &igget, If tied, otefer k that 
placed , by the Admiralty for two fleet 
replenishment ships. Costing more than 
£5} million each, one of these 19,000-ton 
ships will be built by Harland and Wolff 
in Belfast and the other by Scotts of 
Greenock. These 0rde*£ almost look as if 
they had been place^^here the yards hjjd 
been least succe^t^ Jh^icompetition tor 
commercial orders’and $0 Where unemploy¬ 
ment was most But British 

yards are, on surprisingly 

well in getting ifidei ?-Wto ; ^lpowners 
generally seenf to be than 

last year. They are gill notdbfog as well 
as Japanese Which cobkfas many 

orders in the seem quarter of thiijryear as 
in the whole of 


SUGAR 

„ , f 

Getting Bac&to Normal 

C utting the Sugjjj^Board’s rebate to 
buyers from 28#Sfr'9$. 4d. at the end 
of Igst week was a sjmVtfiat the price of 
sugar is now consider^;!# be getting low 
enough for the public ttfpay nearly all that 
it posits. When the Bbftd introduced the 
rebate at the end of May, sugar was selling 
for £95 ton—having just fallen from its 
peak of £101—and the rebate was set at 
£56 a ton. At the beginning of July, the 
price had fallen to £81 ft ton and the rebate 
was halved to £28 a ton; by the end of 
last week, sugar was down to £57 a ton and 
it has now dropped to ^51. The ex-refinery 
cost of sugar goes down with the world 
price but rises each time the rebate is cut; 
thus it was 59s. 1 id. a cwt when the rebate 
Was started, had dropped to 45s. 9d. at the 
beginning of July, ro$e to 74s. lid. after 
the rebate was then halved, dropped to 47s. 
by the end - of last week and is now 
IO$d. x . 

T6c SUgflr policy in these 

k to keen‘fife domestic price rea- 

up km die 
f priceriB it, 
at the World 

s 

The 






. PM*.. 

the profit that the Board would otherwise 
be making, just as it charges a levy when 
Wttrld (prides ate below its selling price. 
“ T jth the prflge falling jgjill, the Board should 
^ ate. Even though 
t crop in Europe 
mains weak with 
:ry at £40 a ton. 
4 __ r to drop much 

farther now 'If Has halvecnn less than three 
months*, The ^opsumor^ doubly cushioned 
bv the retailer’s reluctance to change prices 
often as well as by the Board’s rebate, is 
unlikely to notice 'much difference in what 
he pays. 
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LOBDNCFFIELD 

Moulder of an hidutiry 

L ori> Nuffield -was the greatest , figure 
the pritjst motor indusiry fiak pro¬ 
duced. The most successful of the pative 
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car producers, who possessed '^ oommer^ 
dal vision and courage needed to see how 
be <w^b$gfa ^ito :*e /mass 

market, he made and distributed a fortune 
while founding what has become, by 
merger with his greatest rival, the dominant 
company in the industry. Yet the nature 
of his business genius, which was so much 


Several base material^ 
rose in price in July. Higher 
oil and oilseed prices 
caused a xi\c in the bask* 
material price index for the 
chemical industry: construc¬ 
tion costs were pushed up ’ 
by increases in. the price of 
„ brick\ slates, tiles, cement 
' and hardwood. . In contrast, 

, the levelling off of prices in 
food manufacturing was 
caused by a drop in the 
price of sugar to manufac¬ 
turers after the soaring 
heights readied in May. Out¬ 
put prices continued to edge 
upwards t* slightly. For 
manufacturing industry as a 
whole both output and basic 
material prices were, 1 pqr 
cent higher in July than at 
the same time last year. 


Coats Push Prices : 

■ Wf>o!»»ol. price*(1984 ■ 100) BatJc mJCiqta Ik? y.l» 

s (price to mdmifacturer8) 



chemicals 

Quarterly averages 1965 third quarter figures oover duly only 


. .. _ ..... _ 633 

that tiitWyer and 

\p perpetuate in the Industry (he phttem 
;that «fceed before be became powerful 
•after t&ei9i4-i8 war: a pattern in which 
'the catynaketiB buy in and assemble, rather 
than prooUqe for themselves—the reverse 
of that faflortwl fwtepatoijporti'y 
Henry Ftad- ; *#mch is sou to be found 
reflected in the present organisation of. 
British Motor Corporation- The growth of 
the motor industry in the 1920s by now 
may seem remote and puny, but it was in 
those few years of open competition with 
imported cars that he did so'much to securq 
the existence of strong local manufacture. 
But'it is by die use, not the making} of his 
fortune .that Lord Nuflkld is beat; reman-* 
bered. .... i' ; -. v 


SHORTER NOTE 

Table Iir of The Econthmst survey, of 
British insurance in the Issue pf Jtrij fjth 
did the Yorkshire Insurance Cotoptny an 
injustice- The figure for net intercst eatn* 
mgs should have been £527,262, and hot 
as stated £331,207. It follows that &c 
company’s net trading deficit was £331,815 
and not, as published, £135,760. 
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GOLD AND EXCHANGES ‘ 

Two Way Stretch 


S ome intriguing movements, not easy to 
rationalise, have taken place in the 
world’s gold and exchange markets in the 
past week or so, leaving the response to 
America’s defensive measures to strengthen - 
the dollar still indecisive, and thereby keep¬ 
ing open dip possibility of further 
excitements before the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in Washington, 
in five weeks’ time. Some odd records have 
been notched. On Wednesday morning 
sterling dipped below $2,794, its lowest for 
two years. At the same time, the dis¬ 
count 011 forward sterling, which had 
been narrowing for some weeks, ran off 
completely. 

This would normally reflect a shift of 
funds on a covered basis from London to 
New York involving sales of sterling spot 
and its repurchase forward. But it is clear 
that no such textbook movement has 
occurred : since the Treasury bill rate 
remains higher in London than in New 
York the margin on covered arbitrage is 
still in London’s favour, by around ft per 
cent. Later on Wednesday the markets 
went into reverse, as sterling recovered spot 
(prompted by market buying and not, con-: 
trary to press reports, by official inter¬ 


vention) and a small discount reappeared 
forward. The margin of covered arbitrage 
in London’s favour is however too small 
to tempt most operarors, and rhe significant 
movement has probably been the narrow¬ 
ing in the absolute jjiatgips * r between 
the bill * rates' in London and New 
York, which. * h;is. taken most of the 
margin out of even uncovered invest¬ 
ment in London Treasury bills. It may, 
therefore, have at least deterred new 
transfers of funds from the United States. 
But, as a later rt(Jte makes clear, no 
significant inflow of foreign money has been 
detected in New York; and the luofc 
important explanation of the spot/fofwafd 
sec-saw in sterling and dollars has probably 
been the unwinding of speculative positions 
against the dollar taken by some big pro¬ 
fessional operators last month, coupled 
with some straight (and rather clumsy) 
selling of sterling by German and other 
continental holders. 

Meanwhile, as operators in exchange 
have covered their dollar commitments, 
operators in gold have hedged—i.e.^ bought. 
Thursday of last week saw an exceptional 
burst of buying ip London, keeping dealers 
at the morning fixing for quarter of an 


hour and bringing the;dollar price up by 
ii cents to $35.10$ an ounce. This week, 
demand was still moderate, but showed no 
evident reaction to the sharp widening in 
the American payments deficit In the secotid 
quarter, discussed on page $63. 7 tlrtusiially, 
there was n<F quickening in ThursdayV 
dealing over the week-end. But white 
central bankets declare hopefully that 
henceforth the markets* Currency wotries are 
likely to ease sb that their buying of gold 
should tail off, the itoarkets themselves ^ve 
no sign of it. 


INTEREST RATES , 

Far Enough in America? 

New York 

N the past month, the American authori¬ 
ties have succeeded in nudging up 
short-term interest rates Without provoking 
a similar upward move fa long-term rates, 
whose stability is considered so important 
for the domestic economy. But th£ Cfirljr 
and admittedly sketchy evidence so faf 
available suggests that saotj-term rates may 
not yet have gone high, enough to lure much 
foreign money into tne United States or 
even to help American, funds at home. 

Since mid-July, when th£ authorities 
raised to 4 per cent the maximum interest 
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commercial banks may pay on time deposits 
and certificates of deposit maturing in three 
months to a year, there has been a major 
flow of new time deposits into the banks. 
But New York bankers report that these 
funds have come m&kity out of the domestic 
money market, rather than from overseas, 
as was hoped. In the four weeks to August 
14th, certificates of deposit outstanding at 
major New York city banks rose by $285 
million, or more than 10 per cent, to a 
record $2,525 million, and it is believed 
there was a similar increase of perhaps $750 
million to $8J billion it) the national total, 
which is reported only irregularly. Much 
of the month's increase was in the new, 
three-months CDs, issued for the first time 
in mid-July, when the authorities lifted the 
previous unrealistic 2} per cent interest 
limit on three-months money. The bid 
price for these certificates in the resale 
market has risen to 3.65 per cent. 

Bankers say that a good deal of the money 
invested in three-months CDs during the 
month was switched out of Treasury bills, 
whose average yield over the four weeks rose 
more modestly from 3.192 to 3.335 per cent 
—but last week rose further to 3.355 per 
cent. Money was apparently moved out of 
bills into CDs not only by business com¬ 
panies, but also by some dealers in Govern¬ 
ment securities who have been reducing 
their bill inventories. In addition, there was 
some switching into CDs from commercial 
paper, the unsecured promissory notes 
issued directly by major finance companies 
to business investors. Although these notes 
traditionally rank below bank obligations in 
the money market, the rates paid on them 
rose less than rates on CDs, the return on 
three-months notes moving up only i per¬ 
centage point to 3] per cent in the four 
weeks to August 14th. 

The authorities have been relying, 
apparently successfully, on the hope that 
banks would go on helping to keep down 
long-term interest rates by continuing 
invest 1 a large share of their grcvving time 
deposits in tax-free municipal bonds and 
mortgages. In t&fe four weeks to mid- 
August, a iurp decline in new corporate 
anti municipal bonds coming on to the 
market helped keep down rates. The yield 
on municipals on the Bond Buyer average 
declined from 3.23 per Cent to 3.12 per cent, 
while the yield op Federal bonds has 
dropped marginally ,to a shade below 4 per 
cent on most medium and long-dated issues. 
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HOT MONEY 

New Curb in France 

Paris 

range has taken further administrative 
measures to curtail the inflow of 
foreign funds. % A notice of the Office de% 
changes lays ddwn that loans taken by 
French residents from abroad without 
authorisation of'the Bank of France must 
henceforth not exceed one million francs (in 
place of two million hitherto); must be 
limited to two years' duration (instead of 
five); and must carry interest of at most 
four per cent (instead of five per cent). 
These regulations do not apply to loans from 
foreign banks since such loans may not be 
converted into francs, and London banks are 
continuing to place loans in the French 
Euro-dollar market at rates above four 
per cent. Moreover, there need be no 
change in conditions on loans specifically 
approved by the Bank of France, which will 
maintain a liberal attitude in all cases where 
there are valid reasons for the transaction. 

This limited additional check on hot 
money, which follows the ban placed last 
March on interest on foreign residents’ 
bank deposits in France, has been motivated 
partly by external considerations. France 
has no wish to accumulate large sums in 
dollars, pounds and Swiss francs in this way, 
and is traditionally distrustful of an inflow 
of short-term funds from abroad. In addi-. 
tion, the restrictions also serve a domestic 
purpose, being aimed to counter the 
activities of certain banks which in recent 
months have been tapping foreign money 
markets in order to offset the domestic 
credit restrictions imposed by the French 
authorities earlier this year. Operations of 
this type are believed to have doubled in 
the course of the past few weeks. Finally, 
in addition to these reasons of their own, 
the French authorities are confident that 
this action will be welcomed abroad. 

Restive Banks in 
Switzerland 

Geneva 

he Swiss commercial banks b»ve 
agreed to extend their gcrAiemen’s 
agreement to curb the inflow "of foreign 
deposits, but they b^e limited this exten¬ 
sion until the chd of this year and have also 
weakened its provisions. Some banks, 
mainly small ones, were strongly opposed 
to any extension of this agreement, which 
was first made in August, i960, and this 
last extension is evidently a compromise. 
At the end of the ^ear, the convention will 
probably lapse if monetary conditions 
remain as they arc now. 

The most important change has been to 
abolish the “negative interest,” or com¬ 
mission charge, of one per cent per annum 
that the banks have hitherto agreed to pay 
on additional deposits from abroad, though 
the banks still agree not to credit any m- 
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terest. Secondly, these deposits gre no 
longer necessarily to be subject to three 
months’ notice of withdrawal. Some banks 
also vyax^tfd to end the provision forbidding 
them ffbm using foreign money for the 
purchase of Swiss shares, property or 
mortgages, as they are now anxious to 
fortify the Swiss stock markets. Eventually 
they agreed that these restraints should still 
be left intact, at least for the next four 
months. The timing of this relaxation of 
the barriers against hot money was not the 
most tactful, in view of the new American 
policy. But the Swiss banks have exercised 
self-restraint for three years, and while in 
orthodox circles additional short-term funds 
are not considered to be a safe or proper 
foundation for easing the present tightness 
of the capital market, the smaller banks, 
impatient of any impediment on their 
growth and particularly on their profitable 
stock exchange business, are clearly growing 
restive. • 


SWEDEN* S FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Success of a Policy 

Stockholm 

N Sweden as in most European countries, 
the employment situation has sharply 
improved in the last few months. Although 
to some extent due to seasonal factors, the 
upturn in business has been mainly respon¬ 
sible for this. In Sweden, at any rate, 
the authorities’ headache is no longer how 
to maintain full employment in spite of fall¬ 
ing investments, but how to prevent excess 
demand for labour from developing. In 
January this year the number of registered 
unemployed was 56,600 which exceeded the 
number in January, 1962, by 21,500. In 
June there were only 14,600 unemployed. 


Tramp Shipping Freights 



The fall of 4.8 points in tramp freights 
last month was mostly caused by lower 
rates for coal, iron ore and fertilisers ; 
wheat, which accounts for about 30 per 
cent of cargoes, remained unchanged! 
The index is still 30 per tent higher than 
a year ago, which helps to explain the 
difficulty of getting owners to agree to a 
tonnage stabilisation scheme like that 
agreed among tanker owners.. 
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t 1,600 fewer than in the corresponding 
period last year. This is a very noteworthy 
improvement even though unemployment 
did not become particularly high in the 
mildly recessionary period just left behind. 

On the contrary, the business recession 
that began to make itself felt by the end of 
1961 and was further accentuated in 1962, 
had considerably more limited effects on the 
employment situation in Sweden than had 
the preceding recession of 1958-59- In 
spite of low building activity caused by bad 
weather last winter, average employment 
was only slightly above that in the corre- 
spending period during the previous boom. 
In 1962 the annual average unemployment 
rate was 1.3 per cent, compared with r.a 
per cent in 1961. 

The lower unemployment figures in 
1961-62 can be explained principally by the 
fact that counter-cyclical measures were in¬ 
troduced at an earlier stage of the business 
down-turn and applied with greater vigour. 
The measures taken aimed primarily at 
maintaining investment activity. By the 
release of investment funds—in the first 
place for investments in buildings and plant 
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and in the second for investments in 
maehinery^the. in > 

private capital■- expenditures toukt be 
arrested. Ar the same time. 
tures for building projects were r sub¬ 
stantially in housing crattgucdmi aOd in 
other fields. Furthonflfy the Swedish 
engineering and industries 

received orders to the^^^H million 
kronor by virtue ofajjj^^^Hit/decision 
to give local authorhSjMPHa contribu¬ 
tion of 20 per cent of tne cost of procure¬ 
ment for orders placed in advance in these 
industries. 

These investment stimuli were supple¬ 
mented by intensified selective measures to 
stimulate employment, particularly in order 
to facilitate the transfer of labour iron areas 
with a surplus to those short of it. One 
prerequisite for this transfer wais a Con¬ 
siderable expansion of training and retrain¬ 
ing facilities, which was achieved. The im¬ 
portance of these training schemes is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that in 1962 about one per 
cent of the total labour force in one way or 
other received vocational training through 
the intermediary of the Labour Market 
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Board For those unemployed who could 
not be gbt 'a job in. the open labour 
market, a fairly, 

large scale* ^^ beginmng of 1963 
some 15,000 people employed in this type of 
Work, an increase^ by io,o<>oaB compared to 
the corresponding: month a ; year earlier* 
According to estimates triad* by the Labour 
JVUtket Board, the measures; adopted to 
maintain the emptoymonr hSVeincreased fob 
opportunities in Sweden by tome 501,000. 
This success of short-term economic policy, 
is gratifying for Sweden's economic man¬ 
agers. 


COFFEE 

Grinding Mighty Slow ; 

T he mills of the coffee conference, 
grinding to a halt at the end of this 
week, haven't even ground exceeding fine. 
When the conference met, at the beginning 
of August, it was to set up die machinery 
for the agreement (see The Economist , 



Aircraft Politics 

C anada's aircraft industry has now shrunk to two companies 
and the government does not want it to dwindle further. 
Trans Canada Air Lines’ eventual order for a small jet (small 
only in relation to the North Atlantic giants, big by any other 
yardstick) is becoming a political football in the fight for survival. 
The intention is that if and when TCA decides to buy, the air¬ 
craft, or part of it, will be built in Canada either by Canadair in 
Montreal or by de Havilland in Ontario. Regional jealousies play 
a large part in the current manoeuvres and it is vain for TCA to 
protest that it is in no hurry to buy, that it is still evaluating five 
separate designs, two American, two British and one French, and 
that in any case it wants perhaps five and certainly no more than 
ten aircraft. 

The bigger company is the US General Dynamics subsidiary, 
Canadair, employing 10,000 people. Canadair is tooled to produce 
big aircraft on a big scale ; its prcpellor freighter, with a tail 
swinging to one side for easy loading, has suffered from com¬ 
petition from freight versions of the big jets, but has wrought 
such improvements in the fortunes of several American freight 
airlines that operators are beginning to look at it with the new 
respect of a hare for a tortoise. But Canadair could do with more 
work and there is an unofficial understanding between it and the 
British Aircraft Corporation that if TCA decided to order BACs 
Oge Eleven which made its successful first, flight this week, or if 
the English company suddenly found itself swamped beneath a 
rush of North American orders, Canadair would help out as sub¬ 


contractor not only on that one, but on all One Eleven orders. 
There would be real advantages to BAC to have a manufacturer 
of this size and experience so near to its American customers. 
But One Eleven orders have not reached anything like this size; 
the English company needs all the work it can get for its own 
factories and the understanding remains—just an understanding. 

Douglas has plunged more boldly. It has co-opted the Cana¬ 
dian de Havilland company as a subcontractor on its DC 9, 
assuming this goes into production, and there is still some margin 
of doubt; nor is this quite the bonus it seems since Douglas has 
surmounted its own acute cash shortage only by asking sub¬ 
contractors to pay themselves for the development cost of what¬ 
ever DC 9 sub assemblies they make. But it gives de Havilland, 
the state of Ontario and the Canadian government an active stake 
in the still shaky future of the DC 9 and has given rise to talk 
that de Havilland might build 40 to 50 erf these in Canada for 
TCA. The airline already uses Douglas’s big jets and it is not so 
long ago that the management was swearing to all and sundry that 
it would never again, after its initial experience with the Vanguard, 
buy a British aircraft. Such reports of large DC 9 orders produced 
TCA’s angry denial that it was in any case contemplating buying 
no more than ten aircraft. 

The de Havilland company is very different from Canadair. 
Employing about 4,500 people, a quarter of them acquired when it 
recently took over the old Avro aircraft factories now reduced to air¬ 
craft repair, it specialises in bush aircraft so successfully that the 
United States Army is its largest customer. Its small, indestructible 
Beaver is one of the world’s classic designs, without peer or com¬ 
petitor. But building aircraft like these and developments of them 
such as the Caribou army freighter, is not like producing jet air¬ 
liners. Techniques and tools are both different. The de Havilland 
plants could probably turn to 
this kind of work, but they are 
certainly not tooled for it at the ^ 
present time (the Avro factories 
have been out of production for 
some years), and a fairly substan¬ 
tial order might be needed to 
make the changeover worth while. 
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August 3rd, 1963). The machinery having 
been set up—that is, membership of the 
council agreed 1 an executive board 
appointed from the council and an executive 
director appointed—committees were to 
work through the details of the agreement, 
polishing it up for the^ coffee year, which 
starts in October, In fact, the council was 
set up at the beginning of this week and the 
various committees will have , had only a 
few days' polishing before the conference 
doses down on Saturday. 

The trouble centred on the appointment 
of the members of the permanent secretarial, 
in particular the executive director. The 
Brazilians, exporting 40 per cent of the 
world’s coffee, were determined that it 
should be a Brazilian. With the rest of 
South America behind them ? more or 
less* wilfiuglyv kn$ jfttferM, tpeir support 
from the Americans, they were able to get 
their way, but at ; the expense' of African' 
bad feeing. The Africans would like 
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to have seen a-consuming country in this 
most important and powerful position; they 
feh that bias was inevitable with a major 
producer in the chair., In fact, nobody 
suggests that the Brazilianappointed, Dr 
Sam6s, would be so ill-advised, or that he 
is not the person best qualified by experi¬ 
ence for the job. (Even so, some other 
Latin, Americana have expressed disquiet 
at a Brazilian having access to details of 
their trade; mutual distrust dies hard.) 

But having lost tine battle, which ended 
up as the ceatrai preoccupation of the 
conference, the Africans could not lose 
the next and walked out jo a body when an 
amendment of theirs, reserving certain posts 
in the. secretariat for Africans, was not dis¬ 
cussed. .However, on Wednesday a com¬ 
promise was reached whereby an African 
was to be appointed as first executive deputy 
director, and recommending the executive 
director to consider geography in making 
other appointments. This settled, com- 
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mittees are trying to, race/ through work 
that was intended to! take three weeks. 
They are discussing problems of certificates 
of origin—the means of policing the agree¬ 
ment ; import regulations on countries out¬ 
side the agreement; increases in the quotas 
fixed last year 5 and the question of seasonal 
shipments —spreading exports evenly 
around the year. They, will probably have 
to meet again, perhaps in Washington* to 
get everything settled before the beginning 
of October. 

One thing they will not settle is, an 
issue that is lying at the back of all the 
producers minds: just how much fur¬ 
ther are the consumers; willing to go in 
honouring what they (the producers) sec 
as the spirit of the agreement? r To get the 
twp camps together, agreeing oa g policy 
basically aimed at keeping prices up, is m 
achievement, But. the producers, think the 
consumers’ interest in the agreement is at 
best half-hearted while they continue to 


Tankers Steer Towards Restriction 


G teTTMC enough tanker owners to agree to support a stabilisa¬ 
tion scheme has taken a long time, but the meeting pf the 
International Tanker Owners’ Association in London last Wednes¬ 
day found that 3,900,000 tons, or 54 per cent, of the tanker tonnage 
that would coigc on to the free market by the end of the year was 
owned by companies that now support the scheme. So it 
unanimously recommended that the scheme should go ahead, with 
operations to start on September 10th so long as the tonnage then 
supporting tfie scheme still exceeds 3,600,000. Owners have the 
right to withdraw their applications for membership with a fort¬ 
night’s notice, but they are not expected to do so. But Japanese 
and American owners are not participating, so the scheme cannot 
get the complete membership that would be so helpful to its 
success. And 54 per cent is a pretty small proportion on which to 
start operations ; two-thirds had previously been quoted as the 
minimum of acceptances that would be needed to make the scheme 
workable. TTie organisers are obviously banking on a quick increase 
in membership, and say they have indications that this will occur. 

The scheme will work like most others intended to raise prices, 
by reducing the capacity on offer. Qwuers of all tankers in the 
scheme are expected tp pay a levy of is! 3d. a ton deadweight, 
though with an upper limit of 40,000 tons deadweight. The money 
raised will be used to fQOipensate the owners of tankers who agree 
to lay up or scrap their ships. The allowances for laid-up ships 
will be 5s. a ton for a new ship, dropping with age until nothing 
is paid for a 20 year old ship. An extra sixty per cent will be 
paid in the first three months of th^ lay-up period, to cover the 
costs incurred in taking a ship out of service—and to give an extra 
inducement to do so—but most emphasis goes on encouraging 
owners to scrap their ships. Scrapping has been proceeding at 
a rate of some two million tons a year for the past three years, 
as the older, smaller rankers fall the inevitable victims of the 
technical progress that has raised the average size of tankers under 
construction from 26,600 tons in 1955 10 53^ooo tons this year, 
a development that has roughly halved the cost of transporting oil. 

The surplus tonnage that is comidered to be the cause of the 
present depressed state of tanker freights is therefore obsolete as 
well, even though many of the ships may be less than ten years 
old* Even ships of between 20,000 and 35,000 tons are unable 
to compete in crude oU carriage with the 50,000-60,ooo-tonners 
now becoming standard, especially when those now being built 
mostly gain an additional advantage on operating costs by using 
diesel engines. Owners who have been unable to depreciate their 


ships are naturally rducratot to scrap them, even if they are losing 
money by operating .them* when they may hppe that there is some 
chance of higher rates: and they arc likely to be the most en¬ 
thusiastic supporters of a scheme that promises to increase rates and 
subsidise scrapping. At present they are not even laying up ; John 
1. Jacobs estimates that only 310,000 tons of the 1V million laid up 
are postwar ships, including seven ships of over 17,000 tons. Bur it 
the scheme dosucceed hr raising rates, will it encourage them 
to scrap ? And will h not also encourage those who already own 
big rankers, whose profits wilt,Jbe swelled, to build yet more ? 

The scheme will not contribute to the long-term problems of 
the tanker business, which arc those of technical change, not over¬ 
capacity : unless the' smaller tankers can find work as product 
carriers, they simply cannot compete. The rate at which owners 
have been ordering new ships this year, despite die slump in 
freights, suggests that they must believe that a big modern tanker 
can still earn a profit. According to John I. Jacobs's review of 
the world tanker fleet, so many ships have been ordered this year 
rhat completions in 1964 are likely to set a new record, reaching 
81 million tons 5 in the first half of this year they were only 2.1 
million tons, but they a te expected to reach 4 million tons in the 
second half. Norwegian owners are building most, followed by 
Greeks, British and Americans ; with 4,600,000 tons on order, the 
Norwegians are planning to increase their fleet by more than 40 
per cent. But the Norwegian fleet includes a higher proportion 
of small tankers than moBt, so these new ships may be more as 
replacements than additions. 

When the world tanker fleet is of some 72 million tons, the 
1 2 million tons that will be completed over the next eighteen 
months will represent a considerable addition—or at least switch— 
in the capacity offered. They will make it even more difficult for 
the smaller tanker to justify its existence, and make the chance for 
this scheme to work even more unlikely. The ton-mileage of oil 
to be carried will not rise dramatically in the immediate future, 
as more goes by pipeline across Europe and more comes from 
Africa ; so the new tankers can only get work by displacing the 
old. Their owners are most likely to stay outside the scheme, 
and take business away from its members for thiy must get cargoes, 
and can operate at the lowest rates: so they may well find them¬ 
selves having to raise their levies if they are to be able to pay 
enough owners to lay up their shjps to fflakfc ft lignifietmt di(ftfr«fce 
to rates, Awj at Stone btitnt, Syffi fito die owners of economically 
big slaps 1h the scfftertie decide they arc paying ttio mu A ? 




-THE VITAL 


TODAY 



■ - Year in andyear out, T.C.I. research and <ei^ f ; 

$ome, tiie goal is a fundamental discovery of world sign|ficanoe*. K)C 
others, a new idea—that,, small in itself, duty yerfc have far-tfiacMng hn- *-■ 
portanee fit the spheres of industry, agricuiluxe or m&ticijo*. 7 1 

Here are three akamples; ‘ - ,• < 
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utw Printing teciImque pdit'BSAiLLE; 1 / 
fcyaIHe book's have-alWays tieen expensive arid 
finornfous 1 b bulk; Tbit har been ended, thankd 
to a^pscialtype of p.v c. plastic paste, developed 
.by I.C.J harnessed t6 a new.production ftch* 


GAS FOtf GRfeATfc* fcROftlftt 
The latest technique for pushing up production 
in glasshouses is to gddmoce,carbon dioxit^ 
vita! to plant growth—tp the atmosphere, I.GI. 
have for®'experience in the production of pbfp 
carbon dioxide, and their research is now show- 


plastic on (hia paper (instead of being embossed 1 
on thick patfer). The plastic flows easily through 


gsypLirnoN in 

A novel, method of applyina the pnmt^nish to 
. metal objects* partfcwany those of complicated 
iihapd/has recently bbdn peffcfctbd after twelve 

MWnlkc 1 fKint MMMfrth wnrlr 1 hu ii>i*Miata fmiA 


the blfhef. As Arejjuh. the size and cOM of braille 
books, papersianaperiodicate havk beets reduced' 
substantially. > 


carbon dioxide, and their research is now show¬ 
ing glasshouse .growers the best way to use it. 
Carbon dioxide front I.C.T., In either liquid of 
solid ('Drikold*) form, can be easily used *n 
the carbon dioxide content of the ai* at 
normal level. For a very smart oufldy. sd 
respond-with yields40-30% better*tnar 
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t in wuui the SlSttl v |)SlY«. %n«tUivwiji ,«U«< > sra.' 

become# one, of the electrodes in a tank full of 
1 Watcr-bdrtie palht. The paint Is deposited evenly 
bii over the Metal, giving smooth cover,'With no* 
;.«tg$pr runs, evep.oo jsharp cornerji and awL 


become# one, uf* he electrodes in a tank full of 
Watcr-bdifie palht. TJIe paint Is deposited evenly 


.,j.wtfcs.pp runs, ewsapo jsharp corBerjituvl awk^ 

. wardly shaped sections, ana providing a finish 
' With imnrMW io'eorrOWdn. - Wliat fe 

r torepaint- although'walofcborpp, cannot bp, 
r! 4 washed off with water: r thc teemuque rudders it 
■*-' quit^'lo^ommt in wdfer-us Soon avrt-hr applied. f 
ruThcr *fflw£faooftt r ; process. )at jifirknown, can. 
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restrict imports, not so much with tariffs 
(which are cotnj^jfcra anyway)as With 
internal revenucgSSws. It is petfips ftaive 
of the produccnrta t&inkthey Mi* huitt 
on the consu&Kft' ofiolishuujl specific 
internal disllkSbuthM^Mvet 

suggested the ahpUtioo. of tazes qa petrol) 
But this honi^lk-libjft w be a MU cause 
of bitterness fit the future when the prob* ; 
lems of utapnting: m (motor; 

have long 

EUROPEANjfitt : J 


Another Pipelim to . 
Smijth Germany. 

I rf DQipetdorf 

N GerMiHr, the ^eWs of the titw pipe-- 
line fmi Trjette < 'go InjfoidMjkat in 
Bavaria |p|ected t tywnf ci|lR*jjf( com¬ 
panies is. Mgarded not only U^ra&em of 
the cold fir between oil and CfM^ut also 
as one more sign of southern Gwtnany’s 
still rising importance as a market for 
energy of every sort. Though the pipeline 
from the^few ou harbour of Layera near 
Marseilles to Karlsruhe—together with the 
lines fropt - Rotterdam to 1 . Frankfurt and 
from Wilhelnqhavcn to ■' Cologne—has 
made a tremendous improvement in the 
speed and coat of German oil supply, it 
now emerges that the line will become over¬ 
burdened when the projects for two new 
refineries in Switzerland will be completed. 
When all the refineries—operating, under 
construction or planned—in Southern 
France, Switzerland and Southern Ger¬ 
many which are based on the oil supply 
through the Marseflfes-Karlsruhe line are 


in operation, tbty.wiH need a yearly crude 
oil intake of 4$ million tons. After the 
installation 0# hew pumping capacity the 
mavimnm capacity of, this MarseUks-Kirls- 
ruhe line would be between 35 and 40 
million tons. With the farther new re¬ 
fineries projected iff Bavaria, die picture of 
urgent new pipeline demand la complete. 

The new line is projected for a capacity 
of 40 to 50 million tons. There is prac¬ 
tically no doubt that German oil demand 
will justify such a large new investment. 
Germany's total oil consumption, on top of 
similar increases in the years before, rose 
in 1962 by no less than 24 pet cent to 
43 million tons. 

Yet die new project involves a special 
problem for Germany: is the new pipe¬ 
line from the Rhine to the Danube—more 
precisely from Karlsruhe to Ingoldstadt— 
which is being built as-aa extension of the 
MarseilJiMiJtyEmndK line, losing interest 
for the iti^ feroupafr. Tttia. might be the case 
if the time to meet 

the demid mffimtiesJn Bavaria. 

But thepuiliufiifl|^ds^t line could be 

r ed 3 tm end this year, while 

line TtiestdihWfll not be ready 
before thme br four yetra, tbh time-lag 
may justify going Uh vith tbe extension 
line. Mrijratfer, tEi$ «tenafcnCan later on 
be usedto tr an sport oil also hi the other 
direction—from Ingoldstadt to Karlaruhe. 
So the outline of a future central European 


if the ni# 
thedattfr 
But thecjLa 


may mgf 
Ime. Mmm 
be used to 



Self-tiiouidating Investor 


'fyrisatem 

Qlfld! Israel Vegan to operate on the 
U African continent in i$ 57 , lit *|Dtal 
Investment :there—including loculi' to 
African governments and pi^Iic. bodies-— 
h% bee* less in $3p million. Yet 42 
coriipanies based on partnerships between 
Israeli and ^ frican pubic capital have 
* fytm ' z 'established and have created a 
vobimc !of cbttsmxction and 
ffhefcetf WW $300 million by >963. 
v^neae ^orifianfes employ. *ome ;a$ooo 
African* oft ill ‘ levels, iadudii% . rttfna- 
geriaL They also emptoy^verjpb Israelis. 

'The jEsraeli approach -p' Investment in 
Africa b original instead of deoytriding 
control^ or cop^Bpbna jto.,loa^ r |feMi s 
the Israelis almost invariably as 

a condition s their participation that 
shareholding must be minority^ 
Contracts are limited to five years, at the 
end of which the local majority share¬ 
holders are given the option of buying the 
Israeli interest out. Moreover, the 
Israelis normally accept responsibility ior 
training local personnel to displace most 
of the skilled and managerial manpower 
supplied by them. 

Companies jointly financed by Israeli 
and African public bodies have been 
operating in Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Niger, Upper Volta, Senegal, Tanganyika 


and two or three other states. In Ghana, 
the Israeli shareholders in the “ Black 
Star” Shipping Line and the Ghana 
National Construction Company have 
been bought out, and the companies are 
now operating under Ghanaian manage¬ 
ment, though they have retained some of 
their Israeli experts. This is in line with 
the basic principle underlying all invest¬ 
ments of Israeli public capital in Africa: 
to put the business on a sound founda¬ 
tion, train the Africans to run it them¬ 
selves, and then pull out. 

Of the 42 joint companies, ten are 
concerned with public works or housing, 
seven with the planning or development 
of water xes^rjjes, Wive wftlT jkttrketing 
(mainly co-gpefative), rotor wjtli toe erec¬ 
tion and management of hotels, four with 
industrial development, four with agri¬ 
culture and fishing and one with shipping. 
The stress on construction^ water develop¬ 
ment and co-operative marketing is not 
accidental. These aire spheres in which 
Israel has acquired extensive know-how 
under conditions resembling those of 
Africa much more than those prevailing 
in the wealthier countries of America and 
Europe. In industry, the emphasis has 
been on branches connected with the 
building sector and the utilisation of local 
raw materials. In all cases,. profits 
are normally reinvested. 


pipeline network begins to emerge: only 
70 kilometres now separate the end of the 
Rotterd^^risWiirt line from the nearest 
point of the Marseilles-Karisruhe line. 

Refined Competition 
in Switzerland ? 

Geneva 

ith the first of the new Swiss re¬ 
finers about to come on stream, at 
the end of a pipeline from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, price competition is likely to 
sharpen again in this market, which up to 
a year or $0 ago was perhaps the most 
competitive in Europe. During 1962, 
gasoline sales, at about t million tons, were 
checked by a special tax, imposed at the 
beginning of the year, of 5 cents a litre, 
to finance the construction of highways. 

Between 1955 and i960, gasoline con¬ 
sumption had risen by about 80 per cent, 
while sales of fuel oil doubled. This means 
that the sales of gasoline increased nearly as 
much as those of other petroleum products, 
in contrast to what happened in most other 
countries. Switzerland's total motor vehicles 
population rose from 264,487 in 1950 to 
865,106 in i960 and to more than 1 million 
in 1962. To this home population has to * 
be added the tremendous amount of vehicles 
entering Switzerland temporarily. In i960, 
these temporary entries were estimated to 
20 millions. It was calculated that these 


foreign vehicles consumed about 25 per cent 
of all the gasoline sold in Switzerland. 

British Petroleum, Esso and Shell are the 
largest suppliers of the gasoline market and 
directly or indirectly (BP supplies, for in¬ 
stance, Avia Switzerland) account for about 
60 per cent of Swiss consumption. In addi¬ 
tion to these companies, there are other 
well-established concerns such as Gulf, 
Caltex, Petrofina, Total, and Migrol (the oil 
affiliate of the late Gottlied Duttweilers 
co-operative trading organisation). Migrol 
gets its supplies from the Frisia refinery at 
Enpdcn in Northern Germany. This group 
plans to extend its network. So does Agip, 
affiliate of the Italian state gas and oil group 
ENI, which began operations in Switzerland 
in 1959. The Agip network will be supplied 
from the new Aigle refinery: a third of this 
plant’s capacity of 2 million tons a year is 
already reserved for Agip Switzerland. 

Switzerland i? a completely free market 
for oil products: the international com¬ 
panies consider it as a test for the organisa¬ 
tion of a marketing network, The big com¬ 
panies acting in this country set an identical 
selling price ex-lorry to distributors, but 
give only a recommendation as to the retail 
price. Some years ago, Migrol began a 
price-war for gasoline and obliged the other 
companies to put down their prices. Even 
with tihq efctra highways taxof 5 cents a 
litre, Switzerland is still one of the cheapest 
countries in Europe for gasoline. 
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Ocean Liner, Captain, ^Master mariner van^^ip)cm^\ Mis' 
command-^a floating city. His concern : its 
being of its passengers; His; authority absplcte; $ 
job. A successful ^mafcr-knd-^ 

i nternationalsuccess — State Express FILTER 


State (xpress 

FILTER KINGS 



STfTE EXPRESS-THE BEST CIGARETTES INTHE WORLD 
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Bank of America Benelux Representative at the Brand’ Place , Brussels 


Man-on-the-spot...In Brussels. Need business data from 
Belgium? He’ll start work on ft today. Contacts in New York? Talk to our 
man in Manhattan. From Pasadena to Parls-in California* across the 
nation,around the world-BANK OF AMERICA is where you want 
it, when you want it: on the spot. Next time your business interests 
call for first-hand attention, see Bank of America- first in banking. 

BANJnKr AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST A SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*— San Franclaco, Lot Angeles/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)— Mow Yoflt: Amsterdam » Osngkok 
Btlrot • But'nos Aires • Ctraott •. Chicago • Copenhagen • Dakar • Duassaldorf • Frankfort/Main • Guam • Guatemala City * Hon* Kong • Karachi • Koba • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagoa a Uwfdii • Madrid * Manila • Meeleb City a Mllah • New Delhi • New York City • Okinawa • Osaka • Paris • Rio da Jansim • Singapore • Tokyo • Washington, D.O. 
Yokohama • Zorich; SANCA O'AMERICA E 0'ITALIA: over 70 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (*Ktmber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

London' Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 • West EddBranch, 29 Davies St., London 
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The Tax Comes to Wall 


New York 

O n Monday, after a lapse of a month during which technical 
arrangements were made, Americans buying foreign securi¬ 
ties frorti foreigners on the New York and American Stock 
Exchanges became provisionally liable for President Kennedy’s 
proposed interest equalisation tax. In the over-the-counter market, 
the proposed tax has been provisionally effective since July .19th. 
.Affecting both new and outstanding issues, the tax is a flat 15'!* 
on shares and ranges from 2j% up to 15 % on bonds. 

The immediate effect on the exchanges, as previously in the 
oVer-the-counter market, was to introduce a form of apartheid in 
the trading of foreign securities. In one compartment of the mar¬ 
ket foreigners sold American-listed foreign securities tax free to 
other foreigners, and in the second, Americans sold foreign securi¬ 
ties tax free to other Americans. Unlike the British restrictions on 
purchases of non-sterling securities by their nationals, the new 
American tax will not permit easy and costless switching from 
011c foreign share to another. Thus there is no “ pool ” of invest¬ 
ment currency comparable to that in London investment dollars. 
While an American will incur no penalty in moving out of foreign 
securities, if he purchases others he will have to pay the tax or 
—if he buys from another American—a sizeable premium. 

The amount of the premium that has emerged varies from one 
foreign security to another and in many cases will probably remain 
well below 15% over the Bid price of the same shares traded 
in overseas markets or between foreigners in New York. It rises as 
high as this only when Americans taken together become net pur¬ 
chasers—tax itself is a deterrent to such zeal, if not a decisive 
one in all cases. In fact, over the past week there has been very 
little selling by foreign owners, indicating that Americans have 
been able to meet their requirements for foreign securities by buy¬ 
ing from o.her Americans. But the premium in most cases, pace 


Street 


Mr Dillon’s reported remarks, has widened over the past tiyo 
weeks from about 8% to a rough average of 12 %—and has gjbne 
higher in some instances. 

Many investors appear to be reckoning that the tax may, not 
pass Congress. They have taken heart not only from the opposition 
voiced to Congress by the securities industry this week, but also 
from unenthusiastic comments on the plan made by officials of 
the Stare Department, the Federal Reserve System and the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission. But, given the tuni for the .worac 
in the American balance of payments, congressional opposition 
to the plan will probably stop far short of outright rejection. 

Prices of leading foreign listed issues traded here showed a 
very mixed pattern. Aluminum Ltd. dosed on Wednesday at 24$, 
unchanged for the week, American South African Investment Com¬ 
pany was up to 38^ from 35L Unilever Ltd. rose from 2 64 to 26|, 
while Royal Dutch rose from 47 to 48 ft and KLM declined from 
15} to 13!. At one stage on Wednesday, Royal Dutch shares 
offered by foreigners in the New York market were sold at 47! 
at a moment when the same shares offered by American sellers 
were fetching 48 1 , while in the case of President Brand the differen¬ 
tial was nj against 13}. 

The Wall Street market as a whole paused this week in its steady 
climb from the midsummer low of 687.71 to which die Dow Jones 
Industrial average dropped on July 25. The average closed 
on Wednesday at 715.72 up 0.77 for the week, but down x.55 for 
the day. Wednesday’s decline reflected partly the disappointment 
of investors who had bid up American Telephone and Telegraph 
to 125 on Tuesday in the hope that the quarterly dividend would 
be raised to a dollar. The stock, which was trading at 123J 
immediately before Wednesday's declaration of the usual 90 cent 
quarterly dividend, dropped to 122* after the announcement was 
made, but picked up to close at 123, down 4 on the day. 



Bright Markets in London 


I N London equity markets have been firm, 
'Ihe Economist-Extel indicator rising 
by 5.4 points to 385.0 in the week to Thurs¬ 
day’s close. This is its highest level since 
mia-June, 1961. Building shares have been 
to the fore despite the strike. Engineering 
shares have been firm on the news of im¬ 
proved orders and steels too have picked up. 
There have been huge dealings in Marks and 
Spencer “A” shares after the scrip issue. 
ICI and Rank Organisation have been other 
firm spots, the latter partly on American 
buying ahead of next month’s results. 
Rumours have affected oil shares, with 
Burmah Oil touching 65s, 9d. The com¬ 
pany, however, denied rumours both of a 


new bid and of a scrip issue. The shares 
are now back to 64s. 9d. Royal Dutch 
advanced to £18} on talk of a possible stock 
split, but this too was described as a “ mere 
rumour.” South African gold shares have 
been stimulated by the renewed speculation 
in gold bullion but they fell back on 
Thursday. 

Less familiarly, Throgmorton Street has 
also been waxing enthusiastic about other 
African securities. The past fortnight has 
seen some shar£ rises in Rhodesian and 
still more in Kenya government issues— 
Kenya 5 per cent 1978-82 rising by over 
6 points to 68}, marking a reduction in 
yield by a full point to 8i %. Investors have 


evidently been impressed by the conciliatory 
indications from Mr Kenyatta. 

British Government issues, meanwhile, 
have had a quieter week, and the markets' 
long rise has been checked. Given the 
weakening of sterling, the poorer trade 
figures and another and larger corporation 
issue—£12 million for Salford—this pause 
has not been surprising. The Salford issue 
has a coupon of 5 i % > redemption dates 
1986-88, and a price of 98 j giving a gross 
redemption yield of £5 ns. iod. This was 
is. 5d. more than on the recent Sunderland 
loan but on Thursday about three-fifths of 
the issue was left with the underwriters. 
The underlying mood of the gilt-edged 
market is still favourable, but investors have 
some big commitments to meet: some £50 
million is due in fixed interest callsJw mid- 
October, at a time that calls for issues 
arc relatively light. 
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was too sober a judgment, but although last 
April the directors were talking of a £3 
million profit, the most they would forecast 
for the final dividend was 12%. What has 
been intriguing shareholders for the past 
month is whether the 13% final, making 
19% for the year to March, represents the 
same cautious distribution policy of recent 
years with dividends covered twice or more 
by earnings. The answer is a broad yes. 
The profit figure turns out to be a com¬ 
fortable record of £3,137,000, well over 
£500,000 higher than in the previous year, 
though it is worth noting that " these 
increases accrued in * the main from new 
acquisitions.’ 3 

There were plenty of difficulties and 
increased costs in last winter’s severe 
weather; disruption in timber and quarry¬ 
ing ; losses in deep-sea shipping; a dis¬ 
appointing year for the Hamworthy 
Engineering group, bought in October, 
1962 , and tough times for the Scandinavian 
timber companies. 

Powell Duffryn gives the appearance of 
being more miscellaneous than compact, 
and its profits a kind of averaging of swings 
and roundabouts. Certainly, last winter’s 
adversities were successfully ridden by the 
group, of whose business the chairman. Sir 
Henry Wilson Smith, says, ‘*a very high 
proportion went so smoothly as to require 
little or no comment from me.” He is 
optimistic about forward prospects and the 
results a year from now should be satis¬ 
factory. TTie board is bound to try to make 
them so (there are signs of improvement in 
shipping and engineering) for 1964 is 
Powell Duffryn’s centenary year and the 
one-for-one scrip issue, though accompanied 
by all the proper formal warnings about the 
dividend, is a likely pointer towards a bigger 
payment. There is, indeed, a considerable 
tightness of cash. The net overdraft at the 
end of March was £4,200,000, showing an 
adverse movement of £3,300,000, caused 
by new acquisitions for cash and expendi¬ 
ture on fixed and working capital. But the 
board evidently feels that it can ride this 
situation (last year’s cash flow was around 
£2^ million) and is not contemplating an 
early capital issue. 

The 10s. shares, now a little off their high 
po^nt at 45s. 3d., yield a well-covered 4.2%. 
Tins year's guess must be for further 
advaiKft^in price, profits and payment this 
year. 


Centenary Celebrations ? 


han maintained 
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Sure Foundations 

T his week’s building strike has made 
little impact on the shares of either 
the contractors, or the suppliers of building 
materials and both, as measured by the 
FT-Actuaries index, have touched new 
peaks. The shares have been helped by 
cheerful statements from three leading com¬ 
panies. Mr. N. M. Jensen is able to sign 
off as chairman of Tunnel Portland Cement 
on a distinctly optimistic note. Cement 
deliveries in the current year are running at 
10% above those in the same period 
last year and Mr Jensen believes that the 
group " should be in for an active period 
for some years to come.” As evidence of 
this belief capacity is to be doubled at the 
Padeswood factory at a cost of £3 million, 
which will be financed by last month’s 
debenture issue. This expenditure will 
bring with it further tax allowances which 
in the year to end-March were sufficient to 
turn a. 10% fall in trading profits, to 
£2.8 million, into a gain of just over one 
point in earnings at The fall in 

profits was due entirely to the severe 
winter, which halved deliveries during the 
January-March quarter. But the dividend 
has been raised in line with earnings by a 
point to 18% and there is the usual tax 
free 2?;. from the realisation of 
investments reserve. This has been enlarged 
by a further and final payment of compen¬ 
sation from the company's Egyptian claim 
and should provide distributions at the 
current rate for the next 11 years. Chi 
the full payment the 10s “ B ” shares, 
which have gained 8s. to 56s. 6d. since 
the results were announced last month, 
yield 3.7%. This is still by far the 
highest yield of the big three in 
cement. 

The results of Rediand Holdings were 
also affected by the bad weather, and by 
the complete reorganisation of Eastwoods’ 
non-cement interests. These it bought last 
year from Rugby Portland for just under 
£7 million, financed by a £3 million deben¬ 
ture and £4 million rights issue. Now the 
integration of Eastwoods’ brick, tile and 
quarrying interests with those of Rediand v 
has been " successfully accomplished ” and 
the remaining merchanting side of East- 
woods is being combined with the recently 
acquired W. N. Froy. The effect of these 
moves and the marked upsurge in building 
activity is that profits in the first quarter of 
the current year are well above those for 
the same period last year. The outlook 
for the rest of the year is described 
as “most promising” and the chairman, 
Mr. A. F. F. Young, says that "there is 
enough work ahead to keep the building 
industry at full stretch for many years to 
come” and that this is not likely to be 
greatly affected by the results of the next 
General Election. On this encouraging 
statement the 5s. shares rose sharply to a 
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new peak of 29s. to yield only 2.7% on a 

I SfiSS 


divid 

win be several points higher. 

From Ready Mixed Concrete (United 
Kingdom) comes a repot! of rapid expan¬ 
sion to justify the growth tag placed on the 
shares after the great success of the offer 
. for sale of shares in this' Australian sub¬ 
sidiary in May last year. Pre-tax profits 
in the year to cnd-June were 15.4 
higher at £791,000 and net profits over a 
third higher at £418,000, which again con¬ 
sidering the severe winter was a formidable 
achievement. What is not dtar, however, 
is how much of the increase in profits came 
from acquisitions rather than from within 
the existing group. It is both by acquisi¬ 
tions and by bunding new mixing plants 
that Ready Mixed has achieved its expan¬ 
sion and increased its plants operating in 
this country from 70 to 100 during the year. 
In Germany it now has 23 plants. In 
Austria, Italy and Israel fdrther expansion 
is under way and the group expects to be 
operating in France before long. It is hardly 
surprising therefore that the £1.2 million 
proceeds from the offer for sale have been 
fully spent. At the year-end the group had 
a net overdraft of £57,600 arid capital com¬ 
mitments had risen further to £636,000; 
to put it back in funds there is to be a onc- 
for-five rights issue. The price is still to 
be fixed. To raise £1 million the price of 
the new shares would have to be around 
20s. With the shares currently at 39s 6d 
(having risen further despite the forthcom¬ 
ing issue) an ex rights price on this basis 
would be about 36s. 3d., to-give a yield 
of 3.1% on the dividend raised by 2] 
points to 224%. But here, too, investors 
will be looking for something bigger in 
dividends; they should remember that 
competition is intensifying and that it 
will become increasingly difficult to 
achieve increases in profits at the past 
year’s rate. 
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Timber Companies Out of the Wood 


T he tut are few industries that do T not use Wdod in one form 
or'another and the timber industry has a big place in Britain’s 
economy. Yet in the stock market the group is largely ignored. 
This is not without some cause: timber firms tend to have a record 
of cyclical fluctuations second to none. But there are signs now 
that the industry, which imports most of its timber* may be heading 
for a more stable future. In . the past decade some of timber’s 
traditional markets have bqen largely , losr to plastics, paperboard 
and other substitutes* but led by the Timber Research and De¬ 
velopment Association the industry has demonstrated the special 
qualities of wood in developing betted building'techniques in 'this* 
country and more particularly the part that the industry Could 
play in any major swing to prefabricated building here. 

In the medium term, then, the industry’s prospects look bright 
and the recent batch of reports from timber companies reflect a 
fair measure of confidence. In most cases the chairmen report 
a recovery in profits from the setbacks of the previous two years 
and seem confident that profits will rise again in the current year. 
Confidence seems firmly based, tor the latest results of those 
companies that ended their financial years at March 31st have 
borne the impact of the severe weather last winter. This meant for 
Montagu L. Meyer that virtually all its profits were made in the 
first nine months of the year. Trading in the first four months 
of the current year for this firm of timber merchants has been 
at a high level One delayed effect of the winter is that shipping 
is behind schedule and there is some danger of congestion in 
the ports later this year. This point is touched on more fully 
by Mr C. D. Woodburn-Bamberger, the chairman of Bambergers, 
who feels that the normal seasonal congestion and the fluctuations 
in timber prices could be minimised if the trade could cut down 
the present time lag between placing contracts and the actual 
deliveries of timber. New methods of seasoning timber which 
enable timber to be shipped in seasoned and saleable condition 
all the year round should help to ease the problems of forward 
buying. 

For most companies the recovery in profits has stemmed largely 
from improved trading in softwoods. A year ago stocks were 
generally too high but have now been adjusted, while demand has 
been well maintained despite the severe weather which hampered 
the building industry, the main user of softwood. Plyboard, too, 
has been in good demand, and together with similar products 
such as blockboard is being used in increasingly diverse ways, 
particularly by the building industry. But the trade generally 
remains wary, citing the continuing* low return on capital em¬ 
ployed (which, however, shows some signs of improvement) and 
also the instability of the market, though there does not seem any 
sign of a falling away in demand at the moment. 

However, the past year brought a further fall in profits for 
Denny, Mott and Dickson and a cut in dividend. This is the second 
largest of the timber companies, and in Britain itself its trading 
results, in line with that of other timber merchants, was much 
improved. But overseas losses were made in both Ghana and 
Thailand, which more than offset the recovery at home. These 
losses were small but in the past both these subsidiaries had made 
a “ substantial ” contribution to group profits. The more serious 


At home, interests hive been- broadened by the acejuitition 
of the Bushboard company* which produces a high quality 
laminated board, and by jsrrapgpmditi to xfianufactqre 
“ Panawalla high-qi^lijty hardwubd panetting iyhic^ m gpptip 
has previously imported from t£c Jtfruted. $tites’ tu^^^dTuswe 
distribution rights. As at Bamberger ind Meyer* tfodingiia sottr 
wpod v and plyboard waft much improved* , jb^ Den^y Mou nlso 
found trading difficult m hardwood, which die diffi¬ 

culties ot the furniture sad shipbuilding inchmrieK^But the chair¬ 
man; Mr A. >&' C. Darby, takes' & slightly move optimistic view 
"6f-prospects' ori this side, particularly as stotks are taHin^. The 
directors have " great confidence” in the futufe,' THs'mayiir 
somewhat oddly against the ^videhd $ut, btft ; Jhe lqyrtr 
was not covered by earnings add reflects tfcje uucerffifyty whe^efr 
the difficulties, particularly overseas,,will be fujly oversopu: in die 
current year. But it wquid be surprising if the dividend waf not 
restored to 15% next August. r .1 

Two other timber firms, by contrast, earned rated profits k 
the past year—Gabriel Wade and EngUah and John Sadd ; nod 
both raised their dividends. Even so, the relativelyhigh yields 
on these and most other timber shares reflect the erratic trading 
records in the past. Softwood accounts for a large proportion 
of Gabriel Wade’s business and this is clearly the key to its good 
trading performance in the past year, which since it did not end 
until May 31st included some months of peak demand from the 
building industry after the freeze up. The results of John Sadd 
also reflects a substantial rise in profits from the softwoods divi¬ 
sion, where capacity has been extended. But the hardwood side 
made a loss. And, as with other firms in this industry, John Sadd 
has built up a useful spread of interests complementary to but 
outside timber trading. These include (as with several other firms) 
builders merchants, flush doors, radio and television cabinets and 
joinery, which all made their contribution to profits. The group 
is shortly to raise £100,000 by a rights issue on terms still to be 
announced. 

This issue underlines a common factor with all timber com¬ 
panies—the presence in all balance sheets of sizeable overdrafts, 
a reflection of the heavy stocks that they have' to carry. But the 
signs are that strenuous efforts are being made to reduce stocks, 
which should ensure a lower overdraft and reduced interest 
charges. 

Timber shares have enjoyed a good rise from last year’s lows, 
but still offer relatively high yields. The shares therefore have 
their attractions—and none more so than Gfiksten, die largest 
group in the industry, which closed its financial year at the end 
of June and will be reporting In November. In the post it has 
performed better than most in the industry atld the results of its 
competitors announced in the past few weeks suggest that, at the 
least, it should show a satisfactory recovery from the setbacks in 
the past two years. Admittedly, the chairman, Mr E, T. Scott, 
warned shareholders last December that he did not expeejapy 
“substantial” improvement in profits in the current year, t One 
factor here-is that Gliksten also has a large stake in Ghana and 
will probably have fared no better there than Denny, Mott and 
Dickson. But Mr Scott’s confidence- in the longer-term future 
seems justifiable, and since earnings in 1^61-62 wless than 
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DISTILLERS 
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Plastic Surgery Pays Off 

H¥ Jra. to last year's recovery by Dis- 
qOera was the. industrial (and in 
nicui&r the plasties) side, ttrhose trading 
. tifits rbse by 17% to fust under £5 mil¬ 
lion, where they accounted for 14% erf the 
gtisupY total of Aj^mHlkm. 1 On hi' 
sridsky side, Duttueto-'ylfte other long- 
established market leaders—has been suffer¬ 
ing from more thrusting newcomers trying 
every tactic to break into a world market 
that has doubled in thc; pa$t eight years'. 
Last year the Scotch whisky industry’s ex¬ 
port safe<i (78 % Of Urn total) rose by 8% 
and sales lin Britain tyronly 5%. DistiHers’ 
own trading' profits' from 'mis side of its 
business (Which includes modest sales of 
gin and vodka) consequently rose only 3$% 
to £30.5 tmUton. This probably explains 
the fall in gross profit margins from ia.4% 
to it.9% of the sharpy higher total group 
sales of £387 million. 
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Price(JOssHeres): 35s I0*d 
Dividend yield : 4-0%. 
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IS-4 
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Etral** yield : 7 2%. 
equal to 13 -7 years* earnings. 


* At book value. 


Mr R, S. Cumming, the new chairman, 
highlights in his annual review a number 
of problems facing Distfllerar’ whisky divi¬ 
sion. The industry’s output last year at 
76 million proof gallons Was twice the rate 
of consumption, which means that stocks, 
at eight years’ 1 sales, afebeing built up on 
a distinctly optimistic view ci the future. 
In the cmd^ a^ortaiit United States 
export, market^ Distillers' has allowed the 
growth sectors (first the local bottling of 
bulk, shipped, and lower taxed, whisky, and 
secondly the -fantastically popular light 
brands),,to be pioneered by smaller com¬ 
panies. ^Reluctantly—because it could lead 
to unemployment xn Scottish bottling and 
packing factories^—Distillers is at last mov¬ 
ing into bulk shipments and also (which is 
hardly creditable for the industry’s leader) 
la now having to make market surveys of 
the United States and .start testing new 
brands. Inroads mm Distillers’ sales growth 
arf .also bei^g made by overseas distributors 
who are prepared to sell—notably in Prance 
and Germany—whisky that has not 
matured for three year? and, more cm* 
bs^assingtyy by those who sell in, say, 
S<$jfto American mjfcricets a mixture of malt 
whisky and local -spirits in bottles labeled 
whK ScbtdSh efiiblems/ The ifidusttj’s 
association^ led by Distillers, is hiving little 
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success in combating these manoeuvres. Rut 
in spitd of. biphlernsVand kM h&jfltoess? 
of the British market—sales now are barely 
above i93<H"-Mr Cummhtg finds,tbeoveraU 
position satisfactory and expects farther inr 
creases in trade to be' recorded in the 
current year. , > , 

The turn-round in Distillers’ chemfcals 
and plastics side, however, is cads? for real 
congratulation, since the reofgahisitthra and 
economy drive was achieved ht faee of Only 
a modest improvement irt trading condi¬ 
tions. Summing, up, Mr Gumming sees 
export,prospects for Scotch whisky as en¬ 
couraging, but home sales inhibited by high 
duty. Demand, for chemicals and plastics 
has shown some, further recovery in the 
current year and the reorganisation should 
enhance profitability. With its dividend 
increased one point to ’14!% (and cover 
inaintafned at r.8 times) Distillers shares 
at 35s. ioid. (just below the year’s high) 
yield 4.6%. So they did a year ago and 
it will be disappointing if over the next 
twelve months the shares do not appreciate 
by at least a further 7!°'. and if the dividend 
is not raised at least another point. 

JOHN BROWN 

Lean Years Ahead 


T he 1963 report and accounts of John 
Brown give shareholders plenty of 
ominous hints to support the earlier warning 
that group profits, though only marginally 
lower now at £4.4 million, will “ clearly not 
be as great for the next two years.” The 
really grim prospect is for the Clydebank 
shipbuilding subsidiary which, in spite 
pf the . group’s diversification and its 
own falling profits, accounted in 1961-62 
for 20% of pre-tax profits. (The group 
refuses to give 1962-63 figures, though they 
will he filed at the Board, pf Trade in due. 
course.) Clydebank now has only two ships 
on order—“ a situation unprecedented since 
1931 v and 90 the weight of unabsorbed 
standing chargesTrill bear even mote heavily 1 
on its profits thfe year. Thursday^ news 
that it has won tne £7 miftidh Order to 
build a liner for the Swodish-Amerfcari fine 
should help to relieve' the gloom; But 
before this order Lord Aberconway, the 

IJS9 19*0 19*1 19*2 L rt*3 

£ mil. £ mil. £ mif. £ mil. £ mif. 

Trading BroOt... *'2 4-3, S-2 „ 5 2 $*3 

dross profit . 3-4 3-* 4-5 4-4 4-4 

*Nm equicy Mrnings.. 1-6 16 2*0 1*9 2-1 

R«tainod cash flow.. .. 2*0 2 0 2*3 2*1 2*4 

Nttflx«d assets ..... 9*7 10-3 10 9 II I 11*9 

Nat currant assets... 14-5 15-2 1*2 f*l 15-9' 
Nat liquid asssqs..... J-2 9*8 7-1 7*4 4*8 

Nat Equity issaks .... 22*4 23*8 25*0 2* 0 27 0 

Ord. earnings... . j/-6 l{% 24*9 1&9 2&I 

Ord. dividend . 1-9 8 8 8-8 10-2 IbO 

Cress, profit !net equity, v 

assets . IS-2 IS-I 18-0 16-9 16-3 

Net earnings!net equity 

assets . 7*/ 76 8-0 6-9 7*8 

Prka(£l skaras): 30r9d. EarMngs ylald : 17*0%. 
Dividend yield : 7*2%. Price equal tat S-Syeert’etrnings. 

chairman, said thit tenders np# put^w^re 
so low that even if contracts faro woa'ttiey 
were unfikely da completion, fo; 'produce . 
“4iiy profit.’’ , ; 
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Infest inr order of gloom is the much 
iuhlBdr^atnis, a manufacturer of rolling 
stock for London Transport, which contri- 
buatdless thanr, 5.%. of- 1961-fa group 
profits. 1 When the current coach iO«lerlis 
completed “in |he near,future,”,Cravens 
wUl he. greatly umfer-pnplpyeo., t Less 
, depressing, hut hardly en ’oufagmg jn die 
short-term, are the prospects for. tBe grbup’s 
twotag machine idol subsidiaries, Wfckriian 
and, Krth fcrtrwn Tobfe, which, m tpite Of 
setbacks in both casein contributed yd% of 
tetol pTO-tax pn^tlf last -year. Their earn¬ 
ings plus incomei from trade investments 
■ (up from £2^000 to i&tyfloo )^ iWero 
sufficient to cover the: effectivehr increased 
ordinary thyidend 1.3, timea.', Pfitha^ thia, 
.together with die reasonable prospects for 
Constructors John Brown (which is* still 
feeling &me bkekwaab-from its Persian 
contracts), mid the encouraging lone-term 
prospects for engineering explain why the 
. directors “ view, the future with confi¬ 
dence.” For with, the'machine tool in¬ 
dustry’s , order books falling, even , the 
modest rounding up of the dividend 
following the scrip issue, though' covered 
2.4 times, looks like a case of more jam 
today in case there’s less tdtnOrtow. John 
Brown shares at 30s. yd. (against a high 

K int earlier this year of 388.) yield 7%, 
t the report leaves the investor uncertain 
whether this is a sufficient discount for the 
short-term uncertainties. ' 

In Brief ... 

Fat Months Continuing? 

In theiirst seven months of this year net 
investment in unit trusts amounted to £29.9 
million, only slightly less than the. com¬ 
bined total of the investment hi the corre¬ 
sponding period, of i 9 $o> 19°* 1962. 

The trend seems likely to continue, for 
Scotbits, which recently made a block offer 
of 1 million uilits, in fact sold over 1 6 mil¬ 
lion units during the week of the offer. 
This week there bave been offers of one 
million units: in' * Unicorn Trust and in 
Security .First Unit r Trust There will be 
no block offers, for the Disgretionaiy Unit 
fund launched by stpckbrqkerc Greene and 
Co. Ibis , was one of the . conditions laid 
down by the Stock Exchange Council 
before it gave its approval to the schetne. 
The main object of thetrUst, in #hicb uni£s 
are available at 10s. each until; the end of 
the month, is to give more effective super¬ 
vision to diems’ investments than wopld 
be possible with separate portfolios. The 
fund wilt be invested in British equities to 
give a yiefd Of about 5%'. ; , / 


MONEY ANt> EXCHANGES 

Money report, exchange ritet andr» 

new arbltrafii pn pbgp JU 

STOCK raiCib AND YIELDS ' 

Home amd evaraefts node prick*, *y)ehtf 
. aiiid’secarj^rlndic^f on pa|M 716 . 




















The eighty-sixth Annual General Meeting Of 
The Distillers Company Limited will be held 
in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday, September 12, 1963, at 12.15 p.m. 
The following rs the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Ronald S. Camming, TD, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1963. 

I have to report the following changes in the 
Directorate. 

Sir Henry J. Ross, our Honorary Life Presi* 
dent, has now retired from the Board, having 
reached the age of 70 years. His family have 
been associated with our Company practically 
since its inception. Many tributes have already 
been paid to him. It now remains for us to 
express our sincere good wishes to him for his 
retirement. 

My predecessor, Sir Graham Hay man, has 
now retired from ihe Board and I cannot let 
this occasion pass* without referring to his out¬ 
standing ability and to the sen’ices be has ren¬ 
dered to the Company. We wish him many 
years of good health and happiness. 

It is with much regret that I have to report 
the resignation, owing to ill health, of Mr Eric 
Stein. Here again I should like to express our 
appreciation of the high value of his work for 
the Company over many years—particularly in 
the petroleum-chemical field We j-hall miss his 
wise counsel day by day, but I am glad to say 
that it has been arranged to retain the use of his 
services in an advisory capacity. 

Mr Cowley Thomas was recently appointed 
a Director. He is Chairman of our Food Group 
for which he has done extremely good work and 
we Welcome him 4s a Member of oar Board. 

During the course of the year Mr G. E 
Ashford, and Mr H. M. Braid have been 
appointed a? Members of the Management 
Committee. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON TRADING 

The Group as a whole experienced more oom* 
petitive conditions in the various industries In 
which it derates. Despite this, turnover 
increased and the sales of diej Group totalled 
£287 million; ' 


This year,the proportion of profits attributable 
to our Scotch Whisky and Gin interests was 
86 per cent. 

The Accounts for the year *how a profit for 
the Group after depreciation of £33,781,441 
compared with £31,941,151 last year, an increase 
of £1,840,290. Of this, £156,875 is attributable 
to outside shareholders in Subsidiary Companies 
against a loss of £190,774 in the previous year, 
so that the consolidated profit was £33,624,566 
compared with £32,131,925 last year. Most 
sections of the Company’s business contributed 
to the increase in profit but tht most significant 
feature was the substantial improvement in the 
results of our Plastics Subsidiaries as a 
whole. 

Shareholders will no doubt recall that the 
Company entered into an arrangement with the 
Union Carbide Corporation of America for the 
amalgamation of certain plastics interests in the 
UK of the two Companies, effective as of 
January 1, 1963. The Distillers Company’s con¬ 
tribution was its Subsidiary Company, The 
British Xylonite Company Limited and, as 
British Xylonite then ceased to be a member of 
the Group, its contribution to the consolidated 
profits is shown separately in the Accounts, 
amounting to £583,295 for nine months to 
December 31, 1962, as compared with £839,187 
for the twelve months to March 31, 1962. With 
this adjustment the profa for the year before 
taxation is £34,207,861 against £32,971,112 last 
year. 

We have already announced the disposal of 
our Biochemical interests and in our interim 
announcement we stated that there would be 
a special debit arising from the sale of the 
Company'^ Interests which we did not intend 
to regard -as applicable to the trading of the 
year. The amount involved is £547,867. The 
profit after tax is then £16,725,534, of which 
Subsidiaries have retained £2,670,296, making 
the balance available for appropriation 
£14,055,238. 

Your. Directors have transferred £4,000,000 
to general reserve and propose that a final 
dividentL.oh the ordinary, capital be declared at 
the rate of 81 per ccitf plating 14} per cent for 
the year compared with 13} per cent last year. 
The ordinary dividend would then require an 


appropriation of £9,599,403, leaving a balance 
to be added to the amount brbbght' m of 
£374,985. ' 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the 
principal changes are caused by the elimination 
of the British Xylonite Company as a Syb- 
sidiary. Our investment ii now represented by 
a 50 per cent interest in 'Bflkclite Xylonfte 
Limited under the* heading of Trade Invest¬ 
ments. The other significant change during 
the year was the sale to the Eli Lilly Company 
of the Biochemical business, to which 1 tIUll 
refer later. 

The major expenditure on Fixed Assets 
during the year was in connection with the 
construction of additional warehouse accommo¬ 
dation for maturing stocks of Scotch Whisky. 
There was also further expenditure to complete 
die new Acetic Acid plant at Hull, and the 
initial costs of installation of a plant for the 
disposal of trade effluent at our Cambus Dis¬ 
tillery. This last item, although essential under 
today’s conditions, is regrettably uoremunera- 
tive. 

As regards Current Assets, the position 
remains satisfactory and does not appear to 
call tor special comment. 

As mentioned earlier, during the course of 
the year under review, as has already been 
widely reported, the Company sold to Eli Lilly 
& Company Limited its Biochemical business. 
The transaction, which became effective on 
January 1, 1963, took the form of a sale of 
assets. The personnel employed in the business 
were cither retained by us or obtained employ¬ 
ment with Lilly. 

It was announced at the Aiintial General 
Meeting last year that it had been decided that 
the Company should allocate the stint of 
£250,000 for the express purpose of general 
research into the incidence and causes of con¬ 
genital abnormality and related purposes.' Fol¬ 
lowing consultation with leading - members of 
the medical profession, it was decided {to make 
this sum available to the University of Bdin~ 
burgh. 

A number of Writs In respect of the sale dF 
thalidomide products have been Served on 
The Distillers Company (BSo&etoicals) Limited, 
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which remains a Subsidiary of the Company. 
As legal proceedings are pending, it would not 
be appropriate to comment further on this 
matter. 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

Last year my predecessor stated that our 
investment programme had full regard to pro¬ 
ductive facilities and the building up of our 
stocks of Scotch Whisky, and I am glad to say 
therefore that our Malt and.Grain distilleries 
have been operated most efficiently throughout 
the year and that productivity has bee£ 'in¬ 
creased. Reference was made last year to-the 
reconstruction of Taliskef and Linkwood Dis¬ 
tilleries; distilling operations were resumed at 
Talisker in September last as planned, while 
the re-equipment of Linkwood Distillery, which 
was started last summer, has been completed. 
It is now proposed to reconstruct Mortlgch 
Distillery, Dufftown, during the coming 
season. 

Our ever increasing stocks call for further 
warehouse accommodation and additions to our 
capacity in this direction have been made during 
the year at Menstrie, Clackmannanshire. 

The Industry stocks, which at March 31, 
1963, amounted to 361 million proof gallons, 
showed an increase over the previous year of 
approximately 34 million proof gallons. Pro¬ 
duction throughout the Industry continues at 
an unprecedentedly high level, and during the 
year to September 30, 1962, a total of approxi¬ 
mately 76 million proof gallons of Grain and 
Malt Whisky was produced. 

As will be seen from the table of sales which 
appears later in this statement, the total sales 
of the Industry in Home and Export markets 
amounted to approximately 38 million proof 
gallons. 

To sum up, allowing for normal evaporation, 
the Industry is carrying stocks equivalent to 
about eight years* consumption at the present 
rate and, again allowing for normal evaporation, 
the rate of current production is substantially 
higher than current sales. 

World sales have doubled in the past eight 
years, and it is obvious that a very high degree 
of confidence, and indeed optimism, still pre¬ 
vails in the Industry. 

The further progress made by the Industry 
is illustrated by the following figures: 

TOTAL SALES FOR THE INDUSTRY 

Home Export Total 

Year to Proof • Proof Proof 

Gallons Gallons Gallons 
31st March. 1959 6.224,000 19,561.008 25,785.008 

31st March. I960 6,636,000 22,381.988 29,017,968 

31st March, 1961 7,587.000 24.235.131 31,822.131 

31st March. 1962 7,662,000 27,507.551 35,169,551 

31st March, 1963 8.076.000 29,765.848 37,841,848 

Although the sales of the Industry in the 
Home Market increased by 5 per cent last year, 
it is still a matter of concern that, despite the 
very much higher general standard of living 
achieved in this country, and the increase in the 
population, sales were not much higher than in 
the last prewar year, whereas export 
shipments over the same period have almost 
quadrupled. 

Undoubtedly the successive increases in the 
rates of duty imposed by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer during and since the War have 
handicapped the expansion of sales in this 
country. The new Chancellor's retention of 
the powers to vary the duty by up to 10 per cent 
ajt any time has aggravated the position by 
creating a condition of uncertainty which 
adversely affects trade. The Scotch Whisky 
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Association was again disappointed at the out¬ 
come of the* strong representations it had made 
for a reduction in duty. The Industry has a 
fine export record and considering the contribu¬ 
tion it has made and is still making to the 
balance of trade of this country, it iff regrettable 
that the Excise duty should continue at such 
a high rate. 

It was inevitable that, after the end of a long 
period of shortage of supplies of mature Scotch 
Whisky, competition should become keener in 
the Home Market. Our Scotch Whisky Com¬ 
panies are well-equipped to itieet this challenge. 
They offer to the publip a wide'choice Of distinc¬ 
tive and well-known brands whose quality Is 
assured by the large itbcks of first-class Scotch 
Whiskies held within the Group—stocks which, 
both as regards volume and quality, are unsur¬ 
passed in the Industry. I am glad to say that 
In spite Of this competition, our sales in the 
Home Market have been well maintained. I 
may add that Haig is the largest selling brand 
of Scotch Whisky in the United Kingdom, 
followed by Johnnie Walker, which is indeed 
the most popular brand in the world. 

Our export sales showed a small increase for 
the year. The amount of this increase was 
affected by the substantial shipments made in 
the last few months of the previous financial 
year to which my predecessor referred in his 
last Annual Statement, when he pointed out 
that these shipments would otherwise have 
formed part of our trading for the year under 
review. 

Industry shipments to the United States con¬ 
tinued to increase, but a substantial proportion 
of the increase was represented by shipments in 
bulk form. 

La 9 t year reference was made to efforts to 
secure the removal of the tax discrimination 
which favours bulk shipments against ship¬ 
ments in bottle and enables the former, bottled 
in the United States, to be sold to the consumer 
at a substantially lower price. We also explained 
that for reasons of policy we were not partici¬ 
pating in this bulk business. 

The efforts to secure the removal of this 
discrimination continued until a few months 
ago when it became evident that there was in 
fact no immediate prospect of such relief being 
obtained. The tax payments on Scotch Whisky 
imported in bulk to the United States for the 
first three months of 1962 represented 10 per 
cent of the total, while for the same period in 
1963 the percentage had risen to 15 per cent. 
We felt that the growing volume of this busi¬ 
ness made it necessary that we should partici¬ 
pate in it. Accordingly we have decided to 
commence shipping certain of our lesser-known 
brands of Scotch Whisky to the United States in 
bulk form for bottling there by our distributors. 
Our major brands will continue to be bottled 
in Scorland and I trust that this will always be 
the case. 
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This was not an easy decision to make, since 
bulk shipments of. Scotch Whisky entail, lots of 
employment particularly in Scotland, not only 
in qur own dkect operations; hut also In ancil¬ 
lary businesses Which' provide cases, bottles, 
closures, etc. 

Apart altogether from shipments of bulk, 
competition in the United States is extremely 
keen and certain brands are presently making 
greater progress than our own. To meet this 
competition we hayc made a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the United States market. This is 
helping our distributors in the energetic steps 
whicli they are taking to expand the sale of our 
brand!. In addition, the distributors of two 
major, companies are test-marketing new brands 
in selected areas of the United States. It will, 
of course, be appreciated that the establishment 
of new brands may take time and that success 
cannot jbe guaranteed merely by expenditure on 
advertising. 

So far as other markets are concerned, we 
enjoyed a very substantial increase in our 
business in Europe, and smaller but significant 
increases in Asia, Africa »and the Caribbean 
area. 

South America continues to be a disappoint¬ 
ing market for both the Industry and ourselves. 
Shortage of currency in many cases prevents 
the normal flow of imports and, as a result, 
there is a growing tendency towards the manu¬ 
facture and sale of admixtures consisting of 
Malt Whisky imported from Scotland and local 
spirit. In many cases the labelling of these 
products leaves much to be desired, inasmuch 
as the use of Scottish names and emblems tends 
to convey to the purchaser that the product 
is one hundred per cent Scotch Whisky. The 
Scotch Whisky Association is active in 
endeavouring to prevent the use of these mis¬ 
leading labels. 

We continue to do very good business in 
Australia, and our percentage of the total market 
there gives us every cause for satisfaction. In 
New Zealand, where import control is still in 
effect, there is little opportunity to increase what 
is a very satisfactory share of the available 
business. 

Last year reference was made to the emerg¬ 
ency surcharge of 15 per cent on imports 
imposed by the Canadian Government and this 
had a most serious effect on our sales. I am 
glad to report that this surcharge has now been 
removed and that the Provincial Liquor Boards 
have made reductions in their prices. We arc, 
however, still greatly prejudiced in the Canadian 
market by differentials in taxation and mark-up 
as between Scotch Whisky and Canadian 
Whiskey. Because of this, sales of Scotch 
Whisky in Canada are more or less static and it 
is one of the most difficult overseas markets in 
which to make any progress. ThiR is in marked 
contrast to certain markets in Europe, two of 
which. Western Germany and France, have now 


Record of Profits and Dividends Rate of dividtnd on 

Ordinary Share 

Nat earnings Whereof: Capital adjusted for 


Year ended 

Group Profit 

31st March 

before Taxation 

1954 

£ 

17,632,289 

1955 

17.956,109 

1956 

20,311,430 

1957 

22,452,798 

1958 

23,463,856 

1959 

26,090,103 

I960 

32,143,839 

1961 

33,867,726 

1962 

32,796,909 

1963 

34,364,736 


attributable 
to Ordinary 

Capital Retained 

£ £ 

7,243,949 4.029,782 

7,799,159 3.903,769 

9,133,969 4,920,267 

9,741,687 5,222,090 

10,506,946 5.676.398 

13,092*720 7,181.913 

16,785575 9,549,638 

17,143.374 9,134.804 

16,413,689 7,476,343 

17,191489 7,591.886 



scrip issues 
subsequent to 

Distributed 

declaration 

£ 


3.214,167 

6*» 

3,895,390 

7'j 

4,213>02 
4,5lf597 

77, 

S»3 

4,630,520 

8S 

5,911.807 

10*, a 

7,235,937 

12*2 

8,O08;57O 

I3>) 

8,937,376 

I3*j 

9,599,403 

I4*i 
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surptwed Canada ^markets lor Sooedt Whfefcy. 
Some yeah ago ffifewoukihave b<ap con¬ 
sidered uhtetfevabfa afodirkUn&ttunate that 
became of the discrimination agaiiwt Scotch 
Whisky, Canada, a country with which we have 
such dose ties, should be so very unrewarding 
a market for our product. 

During the year under review the United 
Kingdom’s efforts to secure entry into the 
Common Market were thwarted by the unwil¬ 
lingness of one member country. Wc had taken 
the vkw that membership of EEC would not 
materially affect the Scotch Whisky Industry. 
I personally believe that it is in the best interests 
of this Country to join the Common Market and 
that with perseverance this object will ultimately 
be achieved. In the meanwhile we shall require 
to meet the EEC external tariff, bur this should 
not present a serious barrier to increased sale# 
Of Scotch Whisky. 

During the year the Scotch Whisky Associa¬ 
tion with the full support of your Company 
has again made representations to the Board of 
Trade with a view to securing the prohibition 
of the export of immature spirits from this 
country, the sale of which the Association con¬ 
siders to be damaging to the interests of the 
Scotch Whisky Industry. In the United 
Kingdom Scotch Whisky cannot by law be con¬ 
sumed until it is at least three years of age, and 
numerous other countries abroad have similar 
legislation. There are, however, many important 
markets such as France and Germany where no 
such restriction applies, and repeated appeals 
have been juade to the Board of Trade asking 
that steps slubuld be taken to ensure that other 
countries are afforded the same protection as is 
given to the inhabitants of this country by 
insisting that Whisky should be three years of 
age bciore it is txpoited for consumption. I 
regret to say that the latest representations on 
this subject have been turned down. 

It will be seen that from the point of \iew 
of the Industry, W'hile only a modest increase 
has been secured in the Home Trade, the posi¬ 
tion overall is still satisfactory and there seems 
no reason to doubt that further increases will be 
recorded during the present year, in which wc 
expect to share. 

c;in 

In the Home Market trading conditions were 
adversely affected by the duty position, as 
already referred to under the heading “ Scotch 
Whisky.” The retarding effect of this, coupled 
with the exceptionally severe weather in the 
last quarter of the Financial Year, resulted in 
our sales being slightly lower than for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

With regard to exports, although our 
shipments were slightly smaller, the position 
was satisfactorily compensated by larger sales 
in overseas markets where our brands are being 
manufactured locally. 

, Our total world sales for the year were higher 
than the year before and in the USA particu¬ 
larly the increase was substantial. In New 
Zealand our brands also showed continuous 
progress, byt I regret to say that in Brazil, as is 
die experience of many other Companies, we are 
finding the position extremely difficult. 

Last year my predecessor referred to our 
policy of producing one or more of our brands 
of gin in countries where conditions make rhis 
desirable. Gin, of course, can be produced in 
any overseas market, In striking contrast to 
Scotch Whisky which can be produced only in 
Scotlaud. These overseas operations continue 
to be extended and since our last report Booth's 
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"Higtf & Dry*’ GfafartbeOn fatroduced en 
this basis into Smith Africa, Auttndk* Spain* 
Mexico And Chile. A new nntt—Taoqucray 
Gordon (Destiloriai Argehtinas) S*A ,—waa 
establishes add is now operating in the. Argen¬ 
tine and also a new plant for Gordon’s Gin is in 
process of being established in Mexico, 

VODKA 

The home sales of “ Cossack 99 Vodka for the 
year ended March 31, 1963, were fully up to our 
expectations and it is anticipated that the suc¬ 
ceeding year will show further growth. Some 
progress has been made with the envelopment 
of an export trade and wc are producing Vodka 
at certain of our overseas Gin Distilleries. The 
main market is undoubtedly the United States, 
where the sales of Gordon's Vodka continue to 
rise. 

AUSTRALIA 

The United Dim filers Pty. Limited, in which 
we have a controlling interest and which pro¬ 
duces Australian Whisky and Gin, had an 
encouraging year’s trading with slightly in¬ 
creased profits. Wc look to further progress as 
regards rhis Company. 

The Sales of Tolley, Scott 8c Tolley Limited, 
producers of Australian Brandy, were main¬ 
tained with profits at around their previous 
level. 

, . IOOD MHHII* 

For the first time for a number of years home 
sales of baker’s yeast showed a small increase, 
but the rate of increase in dried veast sales 
slackened slighrly. Sales of other foodstuffs 
marketed by The United Yeast Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries’ also increased. 

During the year The United Yeast Company 
Limited acquired Stratford-on-Avon Produce 
(banners Limited with the object of producing 
its own supplies of canned goods. 

The Peerless Refining Company (Liverpool) 
Limited, which manufactures edible oils and 
fats, has greatly improved its position as sup¬ 
pliers to the hiking and confectionery industries 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Group as a whole once again increased 
its profits. 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

In my predecessor's last statement he referred 
to the difficult conditions encountered on the 
industrial side of die Company. In almost all 
sectors there had been excessive pressure on 
prices and, except in petroleum chemicals, only 
small increases in volume. This had resulted 
in a serious reduction in profitability, particu¬ 
larly in polyvinyl chloride. 

Chemicals and Plastics Group , Last summer 
we started a programme of progressive .reorgani¬ 
sation and streamlining and decided, in view of 
the increasing interdependence of chemicals and 
plastics, to amalgamate the separate Chemicals 
and Plastics Groups into a single organisation. 
At the same lime we decentralised management 
of individual operations in order to provide 
General Managers with units sufficiently large 
to be viable, but not so large as to involve 
excessively complicated management structures. 
As a result of ihese changes wc now have one 
Chemicals and Plastics Group which is made up 
of four chemical divisions and four plastics com¬ 
panies, supported by two service units. This 
Group also looks after the Company's important 
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investment fa bur associated chemical ’ stiff 
pftnttetf companies fa tfcit country and ovefsatt. 
The appointment of General Managers, Which 
only became effective in April this year, has 
been too recent foe positive result* yet to be 
achieved. On the. other hand,, the formation 
of the single Group (which tt>ok place last 
October), strict emphases on every possible 
economy and, above aU, the determination 
shown at all management levels, have already 
produced some encouraging results. In a year 
when there was only slight improvement in 
trading conditions, financial results have been 
substantially improved, particularly in the case 
of our plastics companies where results wac 
previously unsatisfactory. 

Chemicals ,'—With industrial activity remain¬ 
ing rather stagnant, sales of our general 
chemicals stayed obstinately at last year’s level 
for most of the period and selling prices con¬ 
tinued to fall. It was, however, possible to 
compensate for the latter to some extent by 
reduction in raw material costs and to 
a greater extern by reduction in operating 
costs. There has been a steady increase 
in sales so far in 1963 and the current 
outlook is improved. 

Girbon Dioxide, with its wider spread of 
uses, once more recorded an increase in sales, 
though here again margins were reduced during 
the year. An increased development and tech 
nical service effort in being made to keep up the 
momentum of increasing diversity of sales out 
lets. 

During the year a 49 per cent interest has 
been purchased jn Synthhe Limited who arc 
the largest UK manufacturers trf formaldehyde 
an important intermediate used in the truUiufoc 
turc of plastics and adhesives. 

Plastics .—British Geon Limited, which i> 
mainly concerned with the production of poly¬ 
vinyl chloride, lias again had a difficult year, but 
has registered a .substantial improvement over 
the previous year. Plan* are in hand which will 
result in further reduction of costs which should 
place this Company in a more competitive posi¬ 
tion. There is every reason to think that there 
w ill be continued expansion of demand for poly¬ 
vinyl chloride, both from industrial and domestic 
fields, and we are accordingly planning increased 
capacity to satisfy increased demands. 

Distrene Limited, which is concerned with 
polystyrene, has had a good year and will bring 
into operation increased capacity In September. 
Polystyrene, long established in such applica¬ 
tions as moulded toys and refrigerator linings, 
is finding increasing use in the building industry 
as an insulating material and in packaging. 

British Reran Products Limited has added new 
products to its range. Sales of water soluble 
resins for paints and industrial finishes, which 
have been developed in our laboratories at 
Barry, continue to make good progress. 

British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited.— 
Tim Company and its subsidiaries, Forth 
Chemicals Limited and Grange Chemicals 
Limited, have bad a very satisfactory year in 
spite of the general over-production of petroleum 
chemicals in the Western world, with resulting 
heavy pressure on prices. Record production 
was achieved for most products and with the 
first full production year for ethylene dichloride 
(for polyvinyl chloride) and methanol, total 
tonnage sales showed a large increase on last 
year. 

Polyethylene and styrene monomer were the 
subject of successful, anti dumping applications 
during the year, but with ma&sive excess capa- 
cir#, particularly in the USA, the problem of 
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dumping remains as an ever-present threat to 
the. maintenance of economic throughput and 
reasonable margins. 

During the year the capacity of the Rigidcx 
high-density polyethylene plant was increased 
by 25 per cent and phenol capacity by over 
50 per cent, in both cases by improved operating 
techniques and relatively minor capital expendi¬ 
ture. A further 50 per cent expansion of Rigi- 
dex capacity has been authorised as this high 
density polyethylene has a vigorously growing 
field of use extending to such diverse 
applications as cable sheathing, fishing nets and 
bottles. 

Construction of the new large petroleum 
ihemicals plant at Baglan Bay in South Wales 
was completed in April and it has now been 
commissioned. 

Orobis Limited .—An extension to the pro¬ 
duction capacity of Orobis Limited was com¬ 
pleted during the year and has almost doubled 
its output of lubricating oil additives which 
enable lubricants to meet the exacting require¬ 
ments of modern high performance petrol and 
diesel engines. 

Mnrgatroyd's Salt and Chemical Company 
Limited. — Murgatroyd’s (manufacturers of 
chlorine and caustic soda) has had a satisfactory 
year in which production increased by approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent. Profit margins are under 
pressure, however, and potential growth is 
severely threatened by the high cost of indus¬ 
trial electric power in this country in comparison 
with the Continent. 

Bakelite Xylonite Limited. —As already men¬ 
tioned the Company and Union Carbide Cor¬ 
poration of the USA announced the formation 
of a 50/50 ioint company to be called Bakelite 
Xylonite Limited. This Company has acquired 
our 100 per cent interest in The British Xylonite 
Company Limited, all the ordinary shares in 
Bakelite Limited and the low-density poly¬ 
ethylene plant previously owned by LTmon Car¬ 
bide Limited. The formation of this Company 
lias been too recent for us yet to reap the benefit 
of integration. The past months have, however, 
shown every indication that there should be a 
very considerable future for such a large and 
broadly based company, particularly in 
the fields of polyethylene resin and plastics 
fabrication. 

Border Chemical* Limned. —Tn April we, 
with The British Petroleum Company Limited 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
announced the formation of a new Company (in 
which each partner would have a one-third 
share) to construct a 40,000 ton plant for the 
production at Grangemouth of acrylonitrile, an 
important raw material Un synthetic fibres and 
plastics. The new Company will operate the 
process evolved by our own Research Depait- 
ment. This will be the largest acrylonitrile 
plant in Europe. 

Austialia. —During the past year there has 
been an improvement in genet al trading con¬ 
ditions in Australia which reflects the Govern¬ 
ment's decision to return in some measure to 
a policy of protecting secondary industries. The 
profits Of our associate company. GS.R. 
Chemicals Ply. Limited, have thereby been 
slightly improved, although trading remains 
keenly competitive. 

South Africa. —National Chemical Products 
Limited, our associate company in South Africa, 
has had a record year for sales and profits. The 
cost of expansion of plant facilities, ait increase 
in rail freight charges and increased competition 
from overseas have slowed the growth of profits 
during the second half-scar, but indications are 
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that the current* year’s operations will continue 
to produce satisfactory results. 

Technical Development .—The Development 
and Engineering Divisions have continued to 
give excellent service to operating companies 
throughout the Group. 

During the last few years our Research De¬ 
partment has produced a number of important 
new chemical processes: our most recent success 
has been the acrylonitrile process to be adopted 
by Border Chemicals. 

PERSONNIL 

I should like to convey the thanks of the 
Board to all our employees both at home and 
overseas for their hard work and loyal support 
during an exacting year. It is the Board's 
constant endeavour to maintain close and 
friendly relations between management and 
employees at all levels and to foster a spirit of 
understanding and co-operation. 

ruriiRi prospi c rs 

As far as the current year is concerned, the 
prospects lor Scotch Whisky in the export 
markets arc encouraging, but at home the 
natural expansion of our sales is likely to remain 
inhibited as long as the present high rate of 
duty remains. Similar considerations apply to 
C iin. 
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Since the end of our financial year there has 
been some further recovery in the demand for 
chemicals and plastics. I must, however, em¬ 
phasize that the maintenance of this improve-* 
ment will depend on the rate of growth of the 
National economy. Certainly the reorganisation 
which we are carrying out should in due course 
enhance the profitability of this side ot our 
activities. 

In the longer term there is no reason to expect 
that the steady increase in the exports of Scotch 
Whisky will not continue, especially to indus¬ 
trialised countries with rising standards of living. 
As a Group we are by far the largest produceis 
and exporters in this industry. Moreover, we 
have two important competitive advantages; our 
fortunes are not dependent on the sales of a 
single brand or on the vicissitudes of one 
market. We own a number of brands which are 
well known and long established on every con¬ 
tinent. Our Companies have the experience and 
the energies to take full advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance. Their endeavours to increase sales 
throughout the world, and particularly in the 
newer markets of Western Europe, promise to 
be lurrhcr rewarded. The continued progress 
of our .Scotch Whisky companies will, however, 
depend on stable world trade, and that of our 
other interests on the prosperity of this 
country. Provided these conditions are fulfilled 
in reasonable measure I have every confidence 
in the future success of the Company’s 
operations. 
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Mr. H. A. Longden’s Review 

The forty-third Annual General Meeting will he held on September Uth in London. The 
following are extracts from the circulated statement by the Chairman, Mr If. A. Longdqn. 

I or more than forty years the C ementaiion Company I muted has specialised in 
mining and ground engineering, including piling. Ovei that peiiod of time it has 
acquired knowledge and skill in its specialist fields which aie the envv of many, and 
the C ompany has always been prepared to tackle and benefit from the most difficult 
task> which have come within its spheic ol opciaiions 

During the last twenty veais Cementation lias undertaken many laige civil enginceiing 
omtiads at home and abioad I Ins is. today, a highly competitive field and only those 
who can combine economy with competence will succeed 

\ substantial portion of oin work is undeitaken abioad Our specialist woiks have 
an application in nearly every country in the world, but we aim to have blanches oi 
subsidiary companies only where there is a continuing demand lot our service 1 . 

Our South African ( ompanv oulstamimglv the hugest subsidiary overseas is al 
piesent developing rapidly in the field ol mechanical enginceiing This in no way affects 
its business as conliactois. but docs mean that we aie making moic and hctlei use of 
oni excellent workshops and the skill of our engineers. 

Ihree years ago the Gioup did not have available the finance and icscivcs necessaiy 
to develop new techniques oi to undertake some of the work which it would otherwise 
have sought. Finance is no longet the same limiting factor and today, because of much 
impioved organisation and imernal control, we are once more in a position to ilnve ahead. 

However, large contracts abroad geneiullv require the provision ol long-term credit 
and. luoadly. it is in the countries where payment difficulties exist that work is more 
readily available. In other words, there are risks in this field which can only be reasonably 
undei taken by a companv whose financial background is strong 

1 am sutc theicfoic that it is in the best iiiteiests ol all oni shareholders that we 
should firmly re-establish ourselves before resuming dividends on the Ordinary Shares 
’1 lie primary considerations must be out achievement of a higher late o( profitable turnover 
so that the results of curient opeiation in themselves Justify such payments. 


[Figure* in LOGO'S) 1962/63 1961/62 

Trading Profit . 496 654 

Net Profit (after tax and adjustment of provisions) 317 178 

Profits carried forward (after payment of Preference Dividends) *468 243 

.Share Capital and Reserves . 5,679 5,461 


The full text . together with the Directors ’ Report and the Accounts , will he supplied upon 
request to the Secretary, The Cementation Co. Ltd.. 20, Albert Embankment , SEE 
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TH£ HEP WORTH IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The sixty-sixth * annual general meeting of 
The Hepworth Iron Company Limited will be 
held on September 11th at Hazlchcad, q*ar 
Sheffield. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr J. ¥• Booth. 

In presenting the accounts for the year ended 
on March 31, 1963, I am able to report that 
taking into account the effect of one of the 
severest winters in living memory the group has 
had a satisfactory year of trading. 

The accounts cover a period of unprecedented 
* “ freeze-up ” when for almost three months 

Operations on building sites and construction 
works were virtually at a standstill and this, 
naturally, had an adverse effect on our sales. 
This had been preceded by a reduction in 
demand for conduits by the General Post Office 
as a result of the previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s monetary policy and, in the event, 
stocks at the end of the financial year were 
exceptionally high. 

We have continued to invest heavily in new 
equipment for our mam business of Clay Pipe 
Makers. This has been mainly incurred in the 
w erection of new plant which commenced pro¬ 
duction in a progressive manner towards the 
end of the year under review. 

The Machine Tool Industry has been 
depressed during the past year and our sub¬ 
sidiary engaged in this held may be considered 
4 to have had a satisfactory year in the circum¬ 
stances and has again made a useful contribution 
to the group profits. 

We continue to invest both capital and labour 
in development of new pipe products made from 
our basic raw material—day. This enables us 
to sell in markets hitherto supplied by other 
materials. 

Use of HepSeal flexible jointed pipes has 
shown a remarkable increase during the year 
and is regaining for the clay pipe industry some 
of the ground lost over the years from other 
materials. 

A further development which we have 
brought to production is the manufacture of a 
pipe called “HepLine” which is a perforated 
pipe for subsoil drainage. 

During the year your company joined with 
two other major manufacturers, Doulton & Co. 
Ltd. and The Ellistown Brick & Pipe Co. Ltd., 
in the formation of a new company called 
Vitrified Clay Pipes, Ltd., whose objects are to 
further research and development into the 
manufacture and usage of clayware drainage 
products. 

Your Board recommend a dividend of 7} per 
w cent in respect of the year ended March 31, 
f 1963, and propose to make a bonus issue 
of one share for every six ordinary shares 
held. 

So far as the current year is concerned, pro¬ 
duction and sales are now at a high level but 
the presence of large stocks <ff our type of 
products built up by the industry could be 
reflected adversely in selling prices. 

I am reluctant to predict what the future 
> holds but, subject to unforeseen factors, it is 
the intention of the Board at least to maintain 
the dividend at the rate of 7} per cent on the 
capital increased by the bonus issue. r 


^. f .tho LJI)T Group has never 

" ^ " . _ f s V ^ 1 

been so well placed or better 
endowed to serve 



British industry 

Mr Alexander Ross , 

Chairman of 
United Dominions Trust 




In his Statement to Stockholders, Mr 
Alexander Ross paid tribute to the former 
chairman, Mr J. Gibson Jarvie who had been 
appointed President of die Company on his 
retirement on March 31st last. 

Mr Ross continued: the consolidated 
profit, before charging tax, has risen from 
£494,194 to £3,027,262 and the taxed profit 
attributable to the company is £1,240,322 
compared with last year’s loss of £124498. 
In the difficult climb towards conditions of 
sound and expanding trade and the slow 
recovery in the economy, the Board regard 
the results as satisfactory. 

The consolidated balance sheet total 
reflects both a more severe credit rating of 
customers, and a contraction in the business 
of those overseas subsidiaries which are 
affected by political or economic difficulties, 
or which have in their early years been too 
sanguine of the intention or ability of cus¬ 
tomers to pay their debts. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 

Turning to overseas activities the chairman 
said: In Europe we have close ties with our 
fellow members of the Amstel Club. This 
association of financial concerns has produced 
an exchange of business which has given us 
a useful introduction to much of the detail of 
Continental practice, and we are ready to 
undertake some direct investment. 

In the Commonwealth the longer estab¬ 
lished of our companies—notably those in 
Australia and New Zealand—have success¬ 
fully extended their scope by undertaking 
many of the complementary facilities which 
wc provide here, and they have also devised 
new forms of service to meet special needs 
arising out of their own economic and finan¬ 
cial climate. Upon these companies we are 
able to rely with steady confidence for a 
major dividend contribution to our own dis¬ 
tribution of profit. 


HOME SUBSIDIARIES : 

All our subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
are trading successfully. The London 
Produce Clearing House has again increased 
the volume of its earnings; the 11 Machine. 
Life Finance” scheme of Engineering 
Finance Ltd. is attracting a steadily widen¬ 
ing demand from industry; The Cycle & 
General Finance Corporation has greatly 
extended its use of the credit sale agreement 
for some types of merchandise and The 
Laystall Engineering Group is trading suc¬ 
cessfully. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

Any full implementation of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Molony Committee on 
Consumer Protection will constrict a great 
deal of the successful use to which the system 
has been put as a stimulus to production and 
distribution in practically every industry in 
the country. 

It is, quite bluntly, stupid to legislate on 
the basis that the majority of hire purchase 
transactions are entered into by a feckless 
ignorant public. It is also a gross under¬ 
estimate of the sense and integrity of hire 
purchasers to suggest that they are over¬ 
persuaded into acquiring goods they do not 
want. 

THE FUTURE 

Regarding the future, Mr Ross said: We 
are naturally not independent of the effects 
of political and economic influence but, sub¬ 
ject to them, we shall make a good showing 
in the current year’s operadons. In sum, I 
feel happy about our prospects, 

I am satisfied that the Group has never 
been so well placed or better endowed to 
serve British industry. We have plenty of 
ideas for increasing our scope and earnings 
and, in the promotion of these ideas and the 
growth of existing business, we have loyal 
and expert management and staff, and die 
resources to match our expansion pro¬ 
gramme. 


UDT FINANCE S=. v 

United Dominions Trust Ltd., 51 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3 
ASSETS EXCEED £ 200 , 000,000 
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• ' "a 

Engineer* and Shipbuilders 


A SUCCESSFUL TRADING YEAR 

/wW ■< Abereonway on Difficattiet Facing Shipbuilders 


The iMdy-nliitb Annual General Meeting of 
John Brown and Company Limited will be 
held on September 6th in London. 

The following is an extract from Lord 
Aberconway's Statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for Jthc year ended March 
31, 1963: 

The Net Consolidated Profit before tax of 
the Company and its subsidiaries for the year to 
March 31, 1963, was (to the nearest £1,000) 
£4,371,000. This compares with a figure of 
£4,416,000 for the previous year, and with one 
of £4,491,000 for the year before that. The 
amount of tax charged in the accounts is less 
in proportion to the profit before tax titan in the 
previous year; this is due to increased invest¬ 
ment allowances this year and to the benefit of 
the utilisation of other capital allowances brought 
forward. As a result the net profit after taxation 
attributable to the Company is £2,144,000 
compared with £1,906,000 for the previous 
year. 

Your directors consider, however, that it 
would be wrong to leave with stockholders the 
impression that the same order of profits is 
likely to be earned in the next year or two. 
Though your Company is by no means as depen¬ 
dent upon shipbuilding as is often supposed, the 
fortunes of the Clydebank shipyard do piay a 
considerable part in the composition of the 
overall profits ot the group. Clydebank during 
the year under review, thougli grievously under 
employed, finished and according to its usual 
practice took the profits of several contracts 
secured in earlier years upon terms more 
remunerative than those which have applied 
more recently. Duiing the current year how¬ 
ever, Gydebank will inevitably be even mote 
seriously under employed, and consequently die 
weight of its unabsorbed standing charges will 
fall even more heavily on its Profit and Loss 
Account; nor will it have this year the benefit 
of any appreciable profit upon the completion 
in the year of contracts secured in less unprofit* 
able times. If, as we hope, even one or two 
out of.the several tenders recently submitted 
are accepted, activity and employment in the 
shipyard will thereby in due course be enhanced; 
but the prices which Clydebank has quoted were 
so low that any such contracts, if secured, would 
on completion be unlikely to produce any profit, 
and meanwhile would contribute little to lighten 
the burden of the standing charges of Clyde¬ 
bank. 

Much the same position exists at Cravens,- 
where prospects of rolling stock orders in the 
near future from British Railways are poor ; 
meanwbilp export business is intensely comped* 
tive and, without a home market, very hard to 
get. The completion in the near fbture of 
Cravens* contracts for 464 coaches for London 
Transport Board will mean that Cravens will be 
greatly under-employed, Howcycx, tjioqgfi 


. . J*'’ > * ~'i; 

position is viewed* vtjtf ,your direc¬ 
tors in terms of f 1» ‘in, partly 

because of measures of previously 

the Consolidated Profit and than 

has the similar prospective position of Clyde¬ 
bank. 

The various otlier enterprises of the group, 
in the whole on a very considerable scale, do 
not face the same difficulties as Clydebank and 
Cravens ; accordingly your directors view the 
future with confidence. 

Against this background the directors recom¬ 
mend the payment of a final dividend upon the 
Ordinary Stock of 7 per cent, less tax, which is 
the same rate as was paid last year. 

However the interim dividend of 4 per cent, 
less tax, for the year under review was paid upon 
the capital increased by the one for four scrip 
issue of March, 1962, whereas the interim divi¬ 
dend at the same rate for the previous year 
was paid upon the capital as it was before that 
scrip issue. 

The Company is fortunate that Sir John Baker 
and Sir George Gardner, both very eminent 
engineers, and men of practical experience, have 
accepted invitations to join the Board. Sir John 
will bring a fresh mind to bear upon many 
aspects of our affairs particularly the trend of 
technical thinking within the group. Sir George 
will be able to devote much of his time to the 
encouragement of research and development and 
of technical education and training. 


SHIPBUILDING AND LAND BOILERS 

At Clydebank thei completion of the guided 
missile ship HM.S. Hampshire and the con¬ 
version of the two Cunardcrs, now named Car* 
mania and Franconia, provided the main load 
of work during the latter half of the year. 
H.Af.S, Hampshire was commissioned on March 
15 tit in the presence of her sponsor Her Royal 
Highness Princess Margaret, and has since 
earned high praise for her excellent standard of 
completion and performance. The extensive 
conversion of the two Cunarders, each 
within a period of six months, and the one 
following the other within a few weeks was 
a fine feat. 

The launch, since the year end, of British 
Mariner for B.P. Tanker Company, and that of 
Centaur , a novel conception of a combined pas¬ 
senger, cargo and cattle ship tor Alfred Holt A 
Company, leave Clydebank with only two ships 
on order still to launch, the assault ship H.MS. 
Intrepid , and another B.P. canker. This is a 
quite unprecedented situation (at any rate, since 
1931), and has come about despite most resolute 
efforts to secure further work. 

The dearth of orders at Clydebank is all the 
more distressing by virtue of the fact that more 


than ten years have passed since a single man¬ 
hour of work was lost at Clydebank through a 
demarcation dispute. That is a remarkable 
record and constitutes a fine tribute to 
our men, the officials of the various unions, 
the shop stewards, and our foremen and 
management. 

John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. completed a 
large steam generating unit # of 120 megawatts 
for Bankside power station in London. 
The engineering of this was difficult, 
nevertheless the boiler was finished before 
the due date. 

The Foster Wheeler-John Brown Lan/ 
Boilers Consortium continues to operate well. 
Four 350 megawatt units are under construc¬ 
tion for Tilbury and four 500 megawatt units 
for Eggborough. In addition the Consortium 
has secured orders for two 500 megawatt units 
for Abenhaw, and two of the same size for Iron- 
bridge. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGlNtLRS 1 TOOLS 

Wickman Ltd. found that the slackening in 
orders for machine tools, noticeable in the pre¬ 
vious year, persisted during the year under 
review. There has been a welcome increase in 
enquiries for automatic lathes during the last six 
months, though the fiscal and financial measure*) 
introduced by the Chancellor last November and 
more recently in the Budget cannot be said to 
have had any marked effect yet in stimulating 
the domestic economy in the field of machine 
tools. 

Wickman’s factory at Banner Lane, Coventry, 
was employed to full capacity during the year, 
and despite the excess of deliveries over incom¬ 
ing orders should have sufficient work on hand 
to maintain full production during the current 
financial year. Prototypes of a new 2J/3i in. 
single-spindle automatic were successfully tried 
by one or two customers, and had a favourable 
reception. 

The production and sale of tungsten carbide 
products had previously been in the hands of 
three separate units in the Wickman group. All 
three enterprises have been combined into a 
single business, in which Wickman Ltd. owns 
about three-quarters of the shares; the " 
products are sold through Wickman Wimet 
Ltd. 

The tungsten carbide business has had a 
difficult year by reason of the widespread re¬ 
duction in activity in the engineering industry; 
this has resulted in even more severe 
competition, both in nrice and in delivery. 
Recently, however, there lias been a slight 
improvement. 

The intake of orders for vertical boring mills 
made by Webster A Bennett Ltd. has also been 
at a lower rate than its deliveries. The works 
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Operated St 'TOT''capacity durfogrik year, TSut 
Inttcrly ihc decrease in the number of orders 
in hand has made necessary a reduction in out¬ 
put. The been entirely 

from the home market. Export business has been 
well maintained. - r 
The home sales of Firth Biown Tools Ltd. 
have been 4 . lower level due 10 

reduced activity in the heavy engineering indus¬ 
tries ; export business however was at a record 
level, though fierce competition and the higher 
cost of selling overseas resulted in low er margins. 
The programme of works reorganisation goes 
on, and during the current year will have an 
adverse effect on profits. Orriy when world trad¬ 
ing conditions enable a high rate of production 
^0 be achieved will the full benefit of this re¬ 
organisation bc,/dt* 


Craven*’ factory was fully employed during 
the ^ear upon the order now nearing completion 
for light alloy cars for London Transport Board. 
Considerable interest has been shown by foreign 
railway operators and rolling stock builders In 
tWs and orhor types of 1i$stweight passenger 
stock. 

In the face of world competition Cravens lias 
recently secured a valuable contract for alu- 
mmiinn wii gown tor Peru, and the- ■mvbiHton 
of die London Transport Board is making one 
of the design studies of passenger cars for the 
new Victoria line ; Cravens expects to be a deed 
later in the year to quote for the required stock 
on the basis of its own designs. 

I mentioned last year the diversification into 
road vehicle bodies. To assu'sr further 1 lie 
development of this business a newly completed 
works has been acquired in Sheffield, and a com¬ 
pany, Nccpscnd Coach works Lul. f lias been 
formed to own and operate it. Here commercial 
vehicle bodies and in addition passenger bus 
bodies wffl be builr. The hitler activity will be 
in association wu.li East Lancashire Coach- 
buikler» LttL, u hose shore;* were OL.quir.cd, during 
the year. 

Arrangements have recently been made for the 
Company to acquire a minority slfcuvholding in 
Western Motor Holdings Ltd., and for Cravens 
Industries ro have joint ownership and operation 
of two of the subsidiaries of Western Motor 
Holdings Ltd., namely Drake Hire Ltd. and 
The Plymouth Transport Go. Ltd. The former 
undertakes contract hire of vehicles, the latter 
specialises in road haulage, warehousing and 
distribution. 

Markham & Co. Ltd. has a record order 
book. Among the orders received during the 
year qr since the end of ihc year are six Kaplan 
turbines for Spain and three K tplan turbines ior 
Australia, from Boving & Company ; sixteen 
ball mills for F.ggbofough power nation from 
the Foster Whecler-Jolin Brown Land Boilers 
Consortium, and a large cement kiln shell for 
Eire from F. L. Schmidt & Company. Among 
the more important work completed were the 
equipment on order for Shelton Iron & Steel 
lid, for a universal beam and section rttiU to the 
defugps of DEMAG; three water turbines for 
New Zealand and three for Tasmania for 
■Roving & (Company >5 and iw’<v new and 
rw® reconstructed winders for the National Coal 
Board. 

<,> 3 V£ti* (Machine^) Ltd., Bone Brothers Ltd., 
and Tooling Product* (Langrish) Ltd. together 
give a co-ordinated service in the plastic 
machinery and allied fields; special machines 
and the accompanying tooling are developed to 
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suit the requirements of customers. Competition 
is keen, nevertheless a satisfactory volume of 
work has been maintained by all three com¬ 
panies. 

Constructors John Brown Ltd. had a year of 
successful and highly encouraging operation. 
The Pfitoa*-division finished, among other 
work, a utigjjjklc fertiliser plant at Belfast for 
Ricbardsdii,, a Mpathcnc plant at Wilton for 
I.C.I., atidTa paitica factory at Grangemouth 
tor Mar bon Chemical Company, The Kulh- 
mann rifeefc add process has been added to chose 
which the oosapaoy cap now otfer, and orders 
for three large ptafrts iri this ctoury kiyfc been 
obtained. The design and constrortfoit of 
depots in Britain continue to play an important 
part in the activities ol' which lias now 

feUPfrO? b twqtoy-fiw sudh inflation*/ 

'tpteg* tojW&y Harels./ 

The dtddirS an hand hbuld provide fd!r the 
Division a reasonably active and successful 
year. 

The Pipeline Division laid over 300 miles of 
pipe in this country iu 1962. Tins year it sliouid 
complete more than 300 tntlei of pipe in this 
country, and this, 90 far as cun lx* estimated, is 
about half the total mileage to be laid. The 
Division is engaged on 140 miles of the methane 
line from Oinvcy Island to Leeds, and witl 
complete for the Sheffield Water Board 36 miles 
of 3<Mn./42in. pipe wdl ahead of Lime. 

1 referred last year 10 the difficulties being 
experienced ip agreeing amounts outstanding 
on certain of CJ.B.’s contracts in Iran. During 
the >ear final accounts on two juajor contracts 
have been agreed. Settlement however of cer¬ 
tain contracts with the Iranian Government has 
stiff not been effected ; the customer has how¬ 
ever Hffreed to refer to arbitration one of the 
rtiahi matters at issue and arbitration has begun ; 
on others negotiations proceed. As was decided 
last >ear, no credit is being taken for amounts 
still unsettled, 

I also mentjioncd in my statement last \ear 
jJhgi op acveral couuaciN extended terms of credit 
imd been accorded to die Iranian clients of 
<1.1.11. Pa\mem to CJ.B. of instalments 011 both 
principal and interest is up-to-date except in 
the case of one instalment of principal, covered 
by Iranian Government Notes, for //4HS,^40, 
vine at the end of May, which is stiff outstanding 
at 1 lie time of writing. CJ.B. was advised aho 
ilui similar difficulties might he expected when 
ihc next instalment of 0 73,500 should become 
due in November of rhis year. Requests were 
made ro C.J.B. for both ihe maturity dares to 
be revised. 

John Brown (S.E.N.D.) Lid. has commis¬ 
sioned for tbe UK Atomic Energy Authority 
rlie Refuelling Michine for the Advanced Gas- 
cooled Reactor at Windscale. This has been a 
most complicated and formidable project, and 
while many difficult technical problems have 
been overcome, the best price that can be 
expected in ihc outcome will noi recoup the cosl 
incurred, nor rellect the engineering and mami- 
Lu; Luring expertise imolvcd. 

Sola rtron-John Brown Automation Lid., an 
associated company, commissioned and tested 
the first automatic dispensing warehouse, ijn tjiis 
country. Operation was technically successful* 
but on die customer's assessment the commer¬ 
cial benefit to he derived from the installation 
was at best mirgmal. A substantial loss was 
incurred relative to the contract - ' 

; cbniijfqe vie\f w ith xtin* 

? fidtnc« v Bhff’Cptopffpy'4 inyeiikneriti to * 

rianef MrMft^&td. 1 ; l&liebptcrt, though V " 

1 accejltedi.tfor Military arid ittmeuk b 

'made totlv impact- as yet on civilian 
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Westland Is now offering, with firm prices and 
delivery dates, a wide range of hovercraft, and 
is actively seeking markets for this novel vehicle 
whose development it has pioneered. The award 
of an order from the British Government for the 
world's largest hovercraft, the S.R.N. 3, is a 
great encouragement. 

OMKSI AS INILRUrS 

Tn Canada the industrial climate has greatly 
improved, and Firth Brown Steels Ltd., A. C. 

Wi&toaa - Lftd* and 

(Canada) !^ all tanft*} tap J** **d 

have been traj^ Alport 

st&chaip had been a serious Impediment to 
Canada's trade with the United Kingdom, and 
'roipvjl *fFffcoipd,,, r , r 

4 T\derltiIon nas“ made traouift odnaitfons very 
difficult. It w to be hoped that a stable environ¬ 
ment will soon be restored, which is so essential 
w the prcMpwky md progress of aff-wW live 
rherc^of whatever race. At dm time the exed- 
Icm general engineering facifflifis of K Issds 
& San LuL will he available sa play ihcir lull 
putt: meanwluie the company it , under¬ 
employed,"enquiries and orders ape scarce* and 
compeiiiion uncase.. The market fiat tow- 
uirbon ferro-chrome produced by Rhodesian 
Alloys (Pvt.) Ltd. is greatly depressed j world 
prices have continued to fall aod at present 
cannot cover the costs of many producers. In 
these conditions, R.AX., an enterprise of great 
importance to the local economy, nas done well 
to continue to operate in refinery at nearly toll 
capacity, though stocks have thereby accumu- 
iared. 

Elsewhere overseas the Company - ? Interests 
have been satisfactorily maintained and de¬ 
veloped, though Braxil in particular remains a 
most difficult and unrewarding country in which 
to do business. 

COsrg IN KM ATKON TO EXPORTS 

Dilliculi limes undoubtedly lie ahead, especi¬ 
ally for die capital goods engineering industries. 
At home, capacity generally is wc& ahead of 
foreseeable de man d, and modccaisatiaa of 
cquipiuent, as ojjpobed to an extension of equip- 
mem, is a slow process, for modern madsine 
rods retain their accuracy and productivity 
longer than muny suppose. Conditions overseas 
seem year by year to become more competitive. 
In rhese circumstances for Britain to continue 
the vital process of exporting its manufactured 
goods, costs must be kept as low as ever pos¬ 
sible. It is therefore disheartening to die point 
of dismay to see successive increases imposed 
by ihc Government on ilio^c forms of taxation 
ihat are direct ingredients of cost. Recent in¬ 
creases in the employer^ contributions to 
National Insurance will cost anything from 0 
to Ll a year for every person employed. The 
increased fuel tax of April, 1962, is soothes case 
in point. But far more serious than these is the 
increase in local rates. At a time when further 
wage chum* have been nude and when many 
factories face increases tit--costs of water and 
electricity, the Government should surely remote 
from industry crippling imposts of this natur^, 
and should refrain from adding others. 

It is in no conventional sense that I would 
express on behalf ol my colleagues 5 ouf keen 
appreciation of the skilful and diligent efforts 

made by qur managements ^ sla g s at levels 

during the year. To our workpeople loo our 
thanks arc due fur their loyalty and co-operation 
thioughoult the year. Stockholders will I am 
mre -share these s ent im e nts . 
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IRISH AIR COMPANIES' £400,000 SURPLUS 

Revenue up by £1/ M'ffion to £11.4m. 


Still Highest European Pas set titer Loud 
Factor : Now Highest on North itlantir 

The 1962/63 Annual Report and \r<;ounl« »»l (lie Tri*h 
ah companies, trading under tin- title ol Tri -1 1 
International Airlines, reflected a *nli«dHcl«»rv vear ol 
operation with the brightest feature?, firing f n-«>\ ided I»v 
the airline’s transatlantic arm. 

\n operating profit o* £402, l J2.« (alUr prov filing 
£933,062 for depreciation^ wasennn-ff on a total re\emie 
of juat over £11.4 million. The figure* for the previous 
year were: operating profit £250,771: revenue £‘>.‘1 
million. 

Aer Lingu*. which operate* the F,t*lrrn neluoik. 
finished the 1962/63 financial vear with an operating 
loss of £62,813 and a net loss ol 1120/X) I. On the other 
hand Aerlinte (operating on the \orth Atlantic route! 
achieved an operating: profit of £165 788: more tbnn 
double the profit achieved in the puvfim* year. !i i I*■ 
most airlines on this route suffered henv \ losses. 

In his introduction to the repot i and account* AI» 
Patrick Lynch, chairman of the Roaid <1 Director.*, etu- 
pluisiaiug the role of tile Irish companies in the national 
export effort, states that "over n ol the operating revenue 
of Aer Iingus conies from outside Ireland ... in tin c:i*c 
of \eiliijle IHt°y ofthc revenue conics Ikhii alu«».id‘ 

AER LIjNCL’S 

The Aer Ling us passenger load facloi *4 66",, -howed m» 
change oil last year. It is still the highest in Europe. 
Dealing with the Aer Lingo* result*. Mr. 1 vneli attri¬ 
butes the operating loss largely to a revenue shortfall 
amounting to some £400.0(10. \ further cause wa* the 
los« in income of nearly £10,000 follow ing the establish¬ 
ment* "with official support, of a new maintenance and 
overhaul enterprise at shannon Airport, where Aer 
Lingua had previously hnndleil a substantinl amount of 
the business. The operating loss of £62,815 recorded l>\ 
Aer Lingua in 1962/63 followed a profit in the prev iou* 
year of £36,291. Revenue at £6.1.7.793 showed an in¬ 
crease of 9% and evpenditiiie nt C6.240.6I0 showed an 
increase of 11%. 

DUBLIN YIRPOHT 

Structural development.* continu.- here to match 
Dublin’s high ranking among European airport*. 
Two new pier buildings have been completed in 
tho financial year 1962/63. More than a million 
passengers passed through Dublin airport, Tin- 
highest number in one day was 74>Of). 


AT A GLANCE 

Irish Internationa / Airlines 



Tttalfi's 

A«r LIbbus 

Aerlinf* Eireana 

IUvMV* 

11,431,194 

8,177.795 

5.291.099 

Ex^aniture 

11^36,971 

9.249,910 

4,795391 

Operallni Surplus 
Opcratini Lass 

497,123 

, VM 

485,739 

RevenuB Pisseufers 

1*9.525 

919,934 

79,891 

Past. L«K FNtif 


w% 

•9% 

OatU* (itorl tMB) 


15.936 

954 

MaR (sliart tani) 


1,179 

93 


Mr. J I" Di nipsrv the rfiirl ex«i-u! i\, ol the lom- 
panii'w. who i.* the pre*eii1 president ol the International 
An ’fra ns port Association. *av * I lie most seriou* in¬ 
crease occurred in the expense group chargeable to 
traffic . . w Inch include*- cluirgo b> our agent*lor liarvl- 
liug out traffic at oula-talious. inn.*[(y payable to HE \ ... 
U*t v ear the eo*t of these *ervie< * rose b\ 2t>".. so we had 
to take pioteelive mru*mr* ... at London we began to 
do nor own handling enr|\ lu-t April and at other points 
in (beat Hritain we had appointed new Agent* some 
month* prrv ionslv ‘ 

ALKL1MI. 

The company - operating profit ol tU».>.738 iepu*eul* 
nearly 9 <, l , «>| tlw rev cniie, compared w itli the airline in - 
du-try '* average of le** than 1°,,. 

Hevenue at £.~),2(il -bowed .1 26% increa*e. while 
expenditure at L4.7‘>>.86| inrmi*nl bv 2 1°.,. I he trans- 
atluiilie arm of the companies I Inn- eontribuled 46% of 
llieij total revenue while carry mg onl v 9'V„ of their total 
passenger load. The eompanv '* haul luelor ot 69" 0 i* the 
highe*l on the North Vtlaolie..The Irish Inleinalioiuil 
Airline* North \tl.mlie tialhe. in the face of intensifying 
competition, increased bv 1 Yfii* compare* with a 
grow I li of Iff",, lor all cai i ier* on the route 

eni.\R(;ed fleet 

During the vear (mvermnent approval was obtained for 
the i»urcha*e ol fom R \(. 11 I sliort-lumi jet aircraft for 
delivery in MJ65. 'Die company s choice lias recently 
been endorsed bv the decision of American Airlines to 
order the same aircraft. The continued rapid growth of 
the emnpanv % tnms-itlantir traffic indicated the need 
toi additional airrrafl on fin’s route also and ill March 
the eompanv placed an order Ini one Hoeing 707-320 C 
airrrafl. 

'Hie issued share capital of the eompanv was ineirased 
during iho vt-ar bv £170,000 subscribed by th< Ex¬ 
chequer ami the loaircnpitai and advances by £150,000 
Ui meet initial puvmcul.* on the two new Carvair uir- 
eraft. (The Earvaiis have been in operation on the 
company's new eat lerrv routes *inrc Mav). 

Tor vi. st-U K—4.051 (ol whom 3.318 arc employed 
in Ireland!. 

Fu.or rnvixixr.— I he fiial group completed tbeir 
eouise in \lav this year. A second 
group i c now in training. 

1* tiir--25 ainrafl (3 Hoeing 720%: 8 \ i*counl 
80(1%: 7 F.27 Friendships; 5 D(%3%; 2 
(inrvaiis.) On order: 1 HA(.‘ I I 1%: 1 Hoeing 

707-320L. 

PRO.sRECT.s 

In the first quarter of the current year traffic on routes 
to Great Hrituin ami the (amtincut ha* improved and 
exceeded the estimates. Financially, the airlines were 
bolter off at the end of the first quarter of 1963/64 and 
there is a note of guarded optimism about prospects for 
the remainder of the y ear, with a definite anticipation of 
coruuderablc improvement in the case of Aor Ungus. 



By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freifhc 
or onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative i* 
either not available or not recommended. 



Airmail 

Air 

freight 

i Airmail 

Air 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10* 

— 

1 Iran & Iraq £11 0*. 

£f 10* 

Canada:-— 



! Israal. £11 Q>. 

_ 

Quebac 

" £12 10s. 

£9 15*. 

! Japan. £13 10s. 


A Ont.-< 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Jordan .... £11 0a. 

. Lebanon .. £11 Ok 


Provi.. 

. $38 

$30 


Other 

£12 10*. 

cm On. 

Malaya.... £12 10s. 
N. Zealand £13 10*. 


Provt.. 4 

or Can. 

or Can. 



. $38 

$31-80 

I Nigeria ... £12 10s. 

£9 10. 

Ceylon. . 

£12 10* 

CIO 0s. 

Pakiatan... £12 10*. 

— 

China.... 

£13 10*. 


> Philippinas £13 10a. 
Rhodeaia .. £12 10a. 

— 

East Africa 

£12 10*. 

£10 0s. 


Egypt. . 

£11 0*. 

_ 

S. Africa .. £12 10*. 

£10 0, 

Europe .. 

£10 0*. 

_ 

! Sth. ft Gen. 


Ghana ... 

£12 10s. 

L9 10*. 

America £12 IQs. 

_ 

Gibraltar 
Malta... 

£7 5s. 


Sudan .... £11 0a. 

f £12 10a. 

£9 lOv. 
£10 10a 

Hongkong 

_ 

£l2"~IOs. 

USA .... 4 or 

or 

India .... 

£12 IQs. 

£10 0*. 

l $33 

$29-50 

Indonasia. 

£12 10*. 

— 

1 W. indie* . £12 10s. 

1 ! 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 
AUSTRALIA ; John Minton A Co., SO Miller Street. Sydney 
New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith ft Son. 71 
Houles ard Adolphe Max Brussels. BRAZIL: J, tic Croce. 
Cx.l* 368J-Zc-00, Rio dc Janeiro. CANADA : Wm. 
Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road. 
Toronto 7. Ontario. Cl VI ON : The Lake House Bookshop. 
1U0 Parsons Koad. Port Colombo. DENMARK.: tijqpr 



vertricb Gmbit. Hamburg i. Dsnrlier Strastc 35*. Hamburg. 
GHANA: Travel Service Ltd.. P.O. Box 401. Accra. 
GREECE: Lthrulne Kiiullmun, 28 Rue de Stnde. Athens 
HOLLAND: N.v, V/H Van niimnr’s Import, Schleatruui 
3*-.36 Rotterdam 4. HONGKONG: The Adiertislnif A 
Publicity Bureau. Ltd.. 701-706 Marina House. INDIA : 
Psirlk.i Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole Murket. New Delhi. 1 
or 12/1 k I Imlsuy Street. Calcutta 16 or 2J Humana Street. 
Bombay I. IRAN : Intcrnutionul Press Aftncy of Iran 
P.O. Bov 1125 lelier.iti. IRAQ ■ Coronet Bookstore 
Merjun Building, SoutliK.itc. B.tulidud. ISRAEL : Melniatzky’s 
\HC»cV 1 id., Jerusalem, let Aviv .mil Haifa. 11ALY 
Mcssaiiucrte li.iliunc Via Lomtiz/Q 52. Milan 12 JAPAN • 
Knrl H Bachmeycr Associate* 6. 2-chome. Hmnshl Anthi 
Mlnitio-ku. Tokyo: Muru/«n A Co, P.O Bov 005 Tokyo 
Central JORDAN : Joseph 1, Bu.hous A Co. P.O. Box 6o. 
Amman. KENYA : East African Stumlard. P O. Box .10080 
Nairobi KOKf A • Foreign Publications Sui>ply Co.. P.O 
Box 238. Kwuntt-llwa-Mun, Seoul I.I.HaNON ■ rhe l evuiu 
Distributors Co. Place de I’Etollc. D. Axsclly Bulldlntt. Beirut. 
MALAYA : Messrs. Marlcan A Sons, Subscription Dept. 
74 Orchard Rond. Singapore. V NEW' Zb A LAND : Goniar 
& Gotch INZ). Ltd.. P.O. Box 584. 75 An/uc Avenue 
Auckland: Gordon A Gotcli (NZ>. Ltd., 32 Wurmu-Tuylor 
Street, Welllnuton. NIGJ.RIA : Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo 
Lane P.M B 2120. 1 ufto* NORW \V ■ A/S Nnrvnene 

Lllicrmurijencste PO, Box 115. Oslo. PHILIPPINES * 
Morris Corporation P.O. Box li*l. Manila. POLAND: 
Tuck. Ul Wllczu 46. Wnrswtwo IB, Poland. RHODESIA: 

Clngntons Ltd.. PO, Box 1498. Bnlawnyo. Southern 

p%7c-su. ! P 0 /7 n ’««Ht ssr?; 

Plstrlhttidoru Intcrnutionar r* _ de Sexto. 36, AP«rtado 

*1156, Madrid SUDAN . Khartoum Bookvhnr. P O. BOX 968. 

—- --Ten-Willlamx A.B., Norden- 


Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wenncrflren-WIIllamx A^B., Norden- 
flychtsvaKen 70. Stockholm. SW I1ZERI.AND : A*ence 
Aeberlmrd. Cuse. 123, Berne Transit. T \NGANYIKA : The 
Tanuttnyikn Standard R.O. Box 33, Dor es Salaam. 

1 • Libralrlc Hacliette, 469 Istklul Coddcsl. Beyoalu- 
Istanbul. UC»ANDA * Putt African Standard, P.O, Box 1656. 
Kampala UNTIED SIATKS: The LcgtKimUt. 415 Madison 


British Publications lm., 
__ York 22. N.Y. ; live 

Economist, National Prei* Bulldlntt. WualilnRlon 4. DC.-. 

OuttliN oasis Soanada Transversal Norte. Urban l/acloa 


Avenue. New York 17. NY 
30 East 60th Street. New 
Economist, National Prei* Butldlni 


-/• - 
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STEVINSON, HARDY & CO. 
LIMITED 

(Oil Importers and Distributors, Tanker 
Agents and Charterers) 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 

The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
Stevinson, Hardy & Co. Limited was held on 
August 21st in London, Mr H. L. Stevinton 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

From the Directors’ Report you will see that 
the trading surplus for the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1963, amounts to £599,507 as com- 
1 pared with £571,584 last year. This latter figure 
was inflated to the extent of almost £40,000 
arising out of an adjustment of a period contract. 
The figure of £599,507 represents the true sur 
plus of the twelve months’ trading. 

We are now proposing a Final Dividend of 
12] per cent which, in effect, means a total dis¬ 
bursement of slightly more than last year inchid 
ing the 2] per cent Anniversary Bonus but 
excluding the payment from the capital profits 
which were virtually exhausted last year. This 
means that the dividend is covered out of current 
profits approximately one and three quarter 
times. 

THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

In my report to you last year, when discussing 
the internal distribution of fuel oils in this 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
The Tunnel Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be 
held on September 12th. Th& following is an 
extract from the review by the chairman, Mr 
N. M. Jensen, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts. 

The months of January, February, and part 
of March were disastrous as far as the building 
industry of this country was concerned, owing 
to the except tonally severe winter we experi¬ 
enced and were not prepared for; the produc¬ 
tion of our works was drastically reduced and 
deliveries went down to about half. Similar 
conditions also affected our United States sub¬ 
sidiary, the National Portland Cement Co., and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that our Group 
Profit on Trading shows a reduction from 
£3,166,135 to £2,846,614. As our financial year 
ends on March 31st, there was no time to 
rectify the position, but on the other hand we 
have the satisfaction that wc start the new year 
with a clean slate. 

We are in the fortunate position that owing 
to our heavy capital expenditure we have the 
benefit of income tax allowances and other adjust¬ 
ments which will more than compensate for the 
lower profit on trading as compared with the 
previous year. 

In commenting on future prospects, Mr 
Jensen says : 

For the first time for many years the economy 
of the country begins to look buoyant. The 
Government has undoubtedly made considerable 
progress in the way in which industry has been 
encouraged, particularly with the increase in 
investment allowances, and provided nothing 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

country I referred to the fact that we were for¬ 
tunate with the weather, at the winter of 1901/62 
was die coldest tor tome, years. In year 
under review the weather was, of course, several 
times as severe* with a remarkable effect on the 
increase in consumption of fuel oils over 
January/March, 1963. 

This cold spell, although having such a marked 
advantageous effect on the fuel oil side, naturally 
kept a good many private cars off rhe road and 
reduced their use of petrol, so that what we 
gained on the fuel side was reduced by decreased 
turnover on the sale of petrol, etc., and con 
sequently had a disappointing effect on the sales 
of Redex over that period. Since the end of our 
year the position has, of course, been reversed 
and the sales of Redex and motor fuels have 
recovered, and in the latter case we are more 
than holding our own. 

I referred last year to the decrease in margins. 
Competition is still severe on all products and 
likely to remain so, but it appears that our 
increased turnover has alleviated this position 
somewhat. 

There was no improvement, apatt from an 
occasional flash in the pan, in the tanker freight 
rates. The Chartering Department produced 
very similar results to last year. 

As announced in the Press, British OjI Ship¬ 
ping Co. Ltd., whose two tankers we have 
managed for a number of years 1 , was sold to 
Anglo Norness Shipping Company Limited, as 
a result of which our Management Agreement 
terminated on May 31, 1963. We shall, in 


unforeseen happens to disturb ir all again we 
should be in for an active period for some years 
to come. 

Our extension at Pitstone and reconstruction 
at West Thurrock were virtually completed by 
the end of 1962, and as a result our Company is 
now well equipped to supply the parts of the 
South and Midlands where building activity 
and growth of production are greatest. We also 
have greater flexibility in the manufacture of 
special cements for which the demand is con¬ 
siderable. 

During the first four months of our current 
financial year our home deliveries are 10 per 
cent in excess of the same period during the 
previous year. We cannot rest content with this. 
Under present conditions it takes some two years 
to complete the planning and erection of new 
works or a major extension. It is also advisable 
to take advantage of the tax conditions now avail¬ 
able to encourage capital expenditure of this 
kind. Your directors have, therefore, decided on 
an extension of the Padeswood factory, where 
the capacity will be more than doubled at the 
estimated cost of some £3 million. Planning 
consent has been obtained and preparatory work 
is well in hand. 

With our recent heavy capital expenditure we 
have not sufficient liquid funds immediately 
available out of our own resources to go ahead 
with this extension. Your Company, however, 
has the advantage of a good profits record and 
ample fixed assets. Your Board, therefore, 
decided to finance the extension by the issue of 
£3,000,000 per cent Debentures issued at 99, 
repayable 1983-88. 
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consequence, lose the advantage of this income 
frpm that date. 

Having reviewed die progress of the subsidiary 
companies, the chairman concluded: 

THE OUTLOOK 

It is early to make any forecast for the current 
year, but there seems to be no doubt that the 
consumption of petroleum products in this 
country and elsewhere is still on the upgrade, 
and we intend to maintain our share and, if 
possible, increase it. Wc were disappointed that 
in the last Budget the Chancellor did, not remove 
the tax on fuel oil but it does appear that* if he 
has another opportunity, he might well do it 
next Spring—an action that would undoubtedly 
widen veiy considerably the market for fuel and 
heating oil in this country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

COLVERN LIMITED 

SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED BUSINESS 

The eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Colvcrn Limited was held on August -15th in 
London. 

Mr L. A. Rcddall, FCA, the chairman, 

presided. 

The following is an extract from his state¬ 
ment which had been circulated wijh the report 
and accounts lor the year ended March 31, 
1963: 

I am pleased to report that your Company ha$ 
had a satisfactory year with a substantial increase 
in business and improved results. 

Net Profits before tax have increased by 
£14,889 to a new record of £275,360. 

After taxation which absorbs £143,968 the 
profits remaining amount to £131,392. 

On this result your Director* atfe recommend¬ 
ing a Final Dividend of 27$ per cent on the 
Ordinary Share Capital making a total for the 
year of 37i per cent as previously. 

Sales both at home and overseas increased 
during the year and despite the country’s failure 
to enter the European Common Market we are 
maintaining our expoiiN to those countries at a 
high level. 

As anticipated in my last Statement, the build¬ 
ing extension was completed towards the end of 
1962 and the transfer of plant and equipment 
i§ gradually taking place with the least possible 
disruption of production. Considerable study 
and effort have been applied to the rationalisation 
of production methods and we are convinced 
that useful economies lie ahead in their applica¬ 
tion. 

Electronics is one of the leading growth in¬ 
dustries, and the already far ranging application 
of its techniques continues to spread to other 
technological fields. I feel we have the 
organisation and resources to take advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself to take 
part in that growth. 

Looking ahead at the immediate future, pro¬ 
vided the political as well as the economic 
climate improves so that the growth of the 
economy is resumed, I feel sure your Company 
will continue its steady progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at 
a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
Board’s capitalisation proposals giving effect to a 
bonus issue of one new Ordinary Share of 5s. 
fdr every two Ordinary Shares of 5s. each were 
approved. A resolution amending the Articles 
of Association was also passed. 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. LTD. 

CURRENT YEAR’S ENC0URA6ING START 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL 

Head Office : A.IMA 


TVf- ECONOMIST AUGUST S 1(^3 

/ ' V 

PERU ’<! 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


MUh JUNE, 1963 


ASSETS 


Cadi anil f unds a\ailahlc . 

Loan* mid Discounts. 

Securities... 

Securities held us Guarantee for Savings Deposits 

Bank Premises, Furnitures and Fixtures. 

Exchange Operations. 

Sundry Debtors. 

Interest Paid and Payable. Personnel I xpenscs. 

Taxes, etc. 


1,132,246,263.04 
2,R65,767,320.46 
70,674,273.41 
22,965,475.00 
71,800,001.00 
661,597,016.08 
763.188,537.33 

216.188,653.96 


Total 


S . 5.804,430,542.28 


LlABlk.l l ll:S 

Capital. S,. 110,000.000.00 

Reserves. 168,183.340.09 

Deposits. 3,522,077.454.94 

Exchange Operations. „ 659.516.721.26 

Provisions and Sundry Creditors. „ 1.120.158.748.0/ 

Interest Collected. Commissions and other Income „ 224.494.277.92 


Total. S'. 3,804,430,542.28 


Securities held as Collateral against l oanv, and 

in Safe Custody. 

Bills for Collection. 

Mortgage Guarantees... 

Debtors per Contra. 


S . 2.436,646,413.07 
4,887,529,920.93 
220,404,445.71 
„ 50,182,397.43 


Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 

Loans and in Safe Custody. 

Deposits of Bills For Collection. 

Mortgage Guarantees. 

Creditors per Contra. 


S'. 


M 

»» 


2,436.646,413.07 
M87,5294»20.93 
220,404,445.71 
50,182,597.43 


General Total. S'. 13,399,193.919.42 


General Total 


8A 13,399,193^19.42 


APPOINTMENTS 

INTERNATIONAL DIRECTOR 
Or FINANCE 

I lit - International Division of a lr»m:-cs(:ih- 
li.hcil major U S. Corporation dinting in 
riiiulUm and manufacturing nwnilo! pro- 
I’rammrt in icvcrul countries rvttulrrs .1 viuormiH 
imaginative. cidodlve with upcrkiwc in inter- 
national flnam-c ncimirumg and taxation, and 
all other usrvcts ol thu control ffitwlhw. Thh* 
m an interesting uml ningrcMilvc position. I lie 
salary b open and wlM ho commonnuruir w-lth 
i-apcrient-C. Please sen d loiter and complete 
ri'sumi lo Box J-.t, Roy ncir*. IR-VO Chancery 
lane. W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications uro nulled front gr.idiritcs (men 
in ftonirn) in one of the UHi.d ttlrium oc 
history or ammliurc tor the i>om ol KokcjhJi 
A ssistant in the Depun ment or Aurivttfmral 
l.cnnomnpi I'lil'crcnir will he when to candi¬ 
dates nlih library irtmimi or wnh npoktiw 
in bulcclojr and uhMir.ti.iing Sitliity is m the 
Avslktant I ixtnrcr Krudti 04.4MM> a L^o — fcl.l^Oi. 
Applicatioaii (foin mpfesi. giving age und fill I 
P irtictiljiks oi utiaUtkatiiins und cxpeiitncc. 
tfnd the minus ol two urcrcca. should he sent 
h* the Keiiisir.ir illnuiii 22 O.K B) The 
tuiiwih. Reading. nol l.iui than Svplt.ni- 
hei la. JVn*. 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


fW# IT* SPLC-TAI IMTbKkHf IN Kl-SSI VN 
liOVliRNNthN t> 

Applications arc invited for a Senior 1 ctinrc* 
ship or ttcjMfcfsIiir In Omcmnicnt at a wdury 
on the tuttlcs £.1.070 x tMU lo Ll 3W (Senitn 
Lecturer) or ri.4”’u x fcbll to £2 MU x £70 to 
k.2 700 (Header) Hie person will lie appointed 
t* th» Retinol oi (ornfMoliio Studies wwl wUl 
he evpetled to have special intciests in Russian 
government msd/ur accent HtuudanJmigt) and 
to have u fluent katAwtcduc Of Hasflan 

Applications shrutid hi received flot Ult; r than 
Seprrmher 15 I ‘hi t. by Hie Kegisirar. tnilicrslfv 
Wivuihr. I*.irk., I olelic ‘ ' 

further p,«rii. iil.trv may he ohialtut 


ApplientfonrH invited from emdiimcs m 
e^oitt units (sitmul class him* Hits or utntiei 
picfiiuhly with some rct«-:ireU experience lo 
join a smnfi teirni in ilie town l*ln lining Divi- 
moii of HiC AishilCtt's iXp'MRknent engaged on 
basic rose .irtli Into ilie ccnnniiili aspects o( 
planning piohli ms, iiicJiidiiip initially the ItllUTi; 
pntfem nr -diopprmt fn (Tie T.onJon men 

vppiic.ition* snwild he conxktef< *i for MmlVcit 
rnwaiMinenlH ol six lo nine flu Whs 0 jMcfcned 


r'atlicoljls .111.1 Ini ill ri utrfeal’le hv Si pirm- 
her ird Ruin I (uhi. 11 IK mu n I K I H \ 

VirhhcH-i to ill.- t mmiil <1 K \ io'l Xi 

( mum I f.dl S | 1 I 


Alfred BIRD & Sans Ltri. 

Manufacturers of Bird's Custard 
Powder, Maxwell House Coffee and 
a range of other quality food products. 


MARKETING 


require a 

MARKET RESEARCH & MEDIA MANAGER 

and a 

MARKETING STATISTICIAN 

These two vacancies spring from internal 
promotion and further development of 
the Company's marketing activities. 

The Market Research & Media Manager 

will initiate und control all the extensive market research 
within this expanding organisation, and will assess the 
value of respective fnediu and advise on their use. He 
will report to the Marketing Services Manager. 

The person appointed will probably be a graduate, and 
certainly will have had wide experience in these Helds 
with nationally known consumer product industries. He 
should be earning at least £ 1,750 per annum, and 
probably be aged 3U-35. 

The Marketing Statistician will be responsible 

for statistical analysis and validation of market research 
work. He will also establish statistical requirements of 
the Computer, and he responsible for framing the 
marketing demands on this service. 

The person appointed will be a recently qualified 
graduate, preferably with some experience of statistical 
applications in commercial fields. The initial salary for 
this position could vary from £850 lo £1.250 per annum, 
dependent upon the experience of the individual. 


ECONOMIST 


\n nUI isbthtldKVl Brilisli Crom* oi 
\fcrvli.mi 1 rnmvi at present tr,i<rini: 
tlu-'MiuU loti Brunch Oflu.cn tu various 
far Lantern unit West African markets, 
.md planum* a programme of expansion 
mviiuH upplicatloitK ft om l*c*>nv>misiv 
lor (heir Dunuiucat Klult. Applk.uilF 
iMhl he 15 to 35 yeftr« old. have n 
1st or 2nd vUtMti honourn ikufcr in 
economics, und have h;id Rcvorut yenrs* 
ciwimtfiik) exnerk.*t»i.e of the unuh>fai 
ftml imerpretatlon of srutlMks. Tlic 
aucccssful appikuiu vrUI be responsible 
for .ulvlHlng on Oroup policies and In 
paiticBlar On product polley. (knn* 
mencinu sulury 2n,5(N)-£2,uuo tnr uitnum 
deptuding upon experience. Contri¬ 
butory pension und life nxMimut 
scheme. 1 Ms appointment m Mnnitgrr 
of a new a termed Hpacanrh Depan- 
ment offers it chnllenvIWg c.ireer of 
re'iV’DMthiliiy end (urtciy. V rite 
Box iThf. 


COLLEGE Or ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 

DIKMJIOR Ol* STUJ>llb 


Application!! are inrhed for Hie posi of 
Hiri-diK or Mutlkk for rtstiiknijul hwiiuinhiciii 
rontxcK. The pout In tenable in the Department 
of IirdnxtriuL AiAmliUairatlon and the Kiiccduffnl 
laiulldafc will be responsible io the IJcu. of 
tliat Depnjrimem for pOht-grudmico conrKH to 
he held in n new residential ernre now being 
bulU iu Hir mini‘bam. The centre In to be 
supported by g special grunt or upprox. £70.000 
iruni ilie Foundation tor Manugcmem Fdamvtoo. 



The Marketing Division is currently based in Birmingham, 
but will shortly be moving with the rest of the firm to 
Banbury in Oxfordshire. 

Applications, with brief details of experience and 
qualifications should be sent to: 

PtfWMd Manager, 

Alfred Bird & Sons Limited** 

Devonshire Works, Derftead, Birmingham 12. 


ComlulMtex shotiM pomk apnroprigie 
ncHUCtnk and profcNNlnnnl quullfluitfoiis, nnd. 
should prcicruhlv have carried out rose arch In 
inunugcnicnt and admlniitraiion. und have held 
u senior mauugsjD.cnl poatelon la iadputry. . 


Salary Scale : C2.R50 hC 3.100. auhkci in tcirbio* 
fonotvlnn the reference of salxiries Tn Univcndilei 
und Cu»e«e«oC Advance (I IctlmoKwr tu the 
Nut fount Income* Commission. 


Further narticulnrs and forms of application 
from die staff Officer. College of Advanced 
Technology. CJosta Oreun. Blrimngliam, 4. to 
v*Anm apTliaationK should be guhmluod •rithl* 
14 days of ilie appcHruiuc of this udicriiHvmciii. 
I'kjiw uvqie. ^ „ .. 
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r THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 24, 1963 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 

The Economist require* tfraduate 2^2$ w^goodFrench 
and German to in marketing, advertising and pobtishibg. 
Starting salary not leas tbaq £1.500, 1 JYrite, giving jM details 
of experience and qualifications, to the Managing Director. 

The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.WU 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

xppiication* urv Invited for two post! at 
Hie trade of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 

i. < GNOMICS in the Faculty of Economic and 
Social' Studies. Salary acale £1.000 Jt £30 to 

ii. 150 per annum; membership of F.S.S.U, and 
r < hildrfcn’t Allowance Scheme. Duilca to com¬ 
mence October 1. 1903, or as eoon aa possible 
thereafter. Applications should be e«M not nuer 
thun August 51. 1963. to the Reglitror, the 
Unlvemty. Maocheeter. 13, from whom further 
particulars aod forma of application may be 
obtained. 


T’L'VCHf-'R (3F COMMERCE (Company Law. 


September 30, 

I LU uuulfiwZunnt rr aiT aSCMHa^^pu^d^mHa 
l of^ aig. qualifications and eipertencc, to 


- ita|H-tii_ 

JW»3, by a London West 
tllHcatlor- 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED 
STUDIES 


ECONOMIST 


A male graduate economist, under 
30. la required by Flsons Fertilizer* 
Limited to uxslst die Sale* Ftannlng 
Manager in the preparation of sales 
forecaue. J he post is based on 
Ipswich. 


Competence in statisdes Is essential 
for this appointment and a knowledge 
of agricultural economics would be an 
advantage. Starting salary according 
to tuic and experience. There an 
excellent hcnrfhs and assistance with 
removal expenses is given to marrlea 
men on Joining. 


Apply, stadng personal details, quail* 
ilcatton* and experience, to Personnel 
Officer (NDI2). flsons Fcrtlflxers 
Suffolk*’ Harvest House, Felixstowe. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
XSSOCI \TCSH1PS 

The University proposes to appoini a number 
of Research Aksocimicn to participate »n 
co-operation with academic staff in m programme 
of research into University education, with 
particular reference to teaching methods. The 
nosta may be equivalent In status ana*salary to 
academic appointments in the grade of Assistant 
Lecturer and above according to the qualifica¬ 
tions and experience of the primus Appointed. 
Membership of the P.S.S.U. rtn(T Chlldrsjri 
Allowance Scheme. the appolntmentstfwil) be 
made for a period of two years Jn tne first 
instance, but nmy be renewed for a third and 
in exceptional circumstances a fourth year. 
Applications must be ricehcd not lutcr than 
Monday, September 21 1963. by the Registrar. 
The University. Manchester, 13. from whom 
further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


GRAMPIAN HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


Marketing Consultancy and Market 
Research 


. DEPARTMENT 
OF DEMOGRAPHY 

PROFESSORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
PR^Tf LsSlAL^r -" 1 --* ^ — ***‘ ion of 


of Demography. 


FELLOW in tha Department 
Appointment will by made 


within the Nidury ranae £A3,23o-CA3.7SO 1 5 x 
H'HIW. * ►•M'U’-JriR hornets wlU xnoly and 
the Profcwtorla) FcJlqw wilt bg entitled to 
twelve montiui* study leave after each live 
yearn of ter Hu* 

The xUiVcWui npplkunt will be expected to 
phiy^ a loading role in the development of the 
Department’s research work, and will also be 
required to tisKist with course work and the 
supervision of student I enrolled for Ph.D. degree 1 

Tl»e current rcseurch loierottiof the Depart- , 
meat Include historical, social ana economic : 
aspects of population treads and movements 
ond their interrftlxtlont. a* -welt al the more i 
formal aspects of ^cniographlc analysis usso- ; 
dated with the study of mortaHiy, nuptiality. ’ 
fertility and migration. The mail! emuhusis ai 
the moment in empirical work ts upon Australia. 
New Zealand, south-eaxtern Asia and the Pudiu 
Island*,' , 

( he present establishment of the Depart mcm . 
Is eight academic staff and three research assis¬ 
tants, and there arc currently ten Ph.D. rescanh 
sehol <rs | 

Further dciatls nr the post now .idicritscd ; 
and of the research work qf the Department 
tuny Da obtained from the Secretary, \ssoda- 
tion of Commonwealth Unlvcrshlev (Branch 
tj^Olcr). Marlhormieh House. Pall Mull London 1 

AprifU’alfon* clone, in \ustrolJa and London 
on Si atemtfrr jo.iw. J 

For further announcement* 
see page 708 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

DEPARTMI.N 1 Of POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Ypphcauons ure invited for the post of I 
Lecturer. Salary on scule U.250-L2.I30 with 1 
placing according to qualifications and expert- j 
erne. F 9 i.li , child allowance and removal 
allowance. 

( urtligr puriii-ulars should be obumed from ; 
the Secretary, llie University, Aberdeen, with . 
wliym applications (eight copies) should be 
ludiicd not later than September 7. 1963. _ j 

MALTA COLLEGE OF ARTS, ! 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY j 


An appointment is being made in 
the above field within the internal 
management consultancy organisa¬ 
tion of this fasl-giowing diversified 
holding company. The work, based 
on Glasgow or l.ondon, entails 
projects for subsidiary companies 
involving market surveys, fore¬ 
casting, budgeting and sales plan¬ 
ning and covers consumer and 
industrial products. 

Applicants, preferably aged aboui 
30, should have some or all of the 
following qualifications: relevant 
university or professional back¬ 
ground, operating or consultancy 
experience, knowledge of statistics 
or O.R. Excellent prospects of 
advancement both within the -team 
anetto management positions in tft/; 
subsidiaries. * J 

Full details should be sent to 
Grampian Holdings Limited 

1 Newton Place, Glasgow, C.3. 

(A.S.N.) 


NpphcTiilons arc invited for the following 
P>>mn: 

(i> LU IUKLR in bU-xlUU \L THEORY 
.old Ml VSURLMLNIS 

UD M ( I OKI It mi I.NlilNU.KINO 
PfIVNIf S 

HU) LECTURER In M \ JI1LMAT1CS. 

Uv) WMSTANI LhClUKLH. Grade U. in 
UUILDINCj. 

im ASSISTANT LECTURER, Grade B. In 
COMMLKt E. 

»//F/< 1 / IU V.S ■ (i) B Sc.(Hons) in 

Llcciritul LmtinccrluK and preferably corporate 
membership o| llic 1 L.L. LxpcriciKC in teach¬ 
ing to diurcc lc'cl desirable. (ii) and oh) 
Hons, decree :nul sonic years’ teaching experi¬ 
ence in un Institution of further education, 
(o) II.N t . in Uuildlna and/or appropriate 
degree or pr«»l«visional qualification. (\) \ppro- 
iM-iate degree or equivalent professional qualifi¬ 
cation ,md preferably some teaching experience. 

St/ AH i the salary offered is ihid of 
nnrnli.im Scale for Lecturers and Assistant 
Lecturers plus 40 per cent. Appointments arc 
on contract Mur A period of thrai years. 

Free pn*>s.igc<s to Malta will bn provided for 
the successful candidate. Ills wlfd gnd children 
noi exceeding live passages In «H on first 
anpoim incut, and free passages back io the 
U.k. on - * - 

Children 
depenaem 

n*ff provL _ . ____ 

uni are u\tillable Leave • 31 days for each 
completed month or service which can be 
aflKrcnmed at the end of commit plus 28 days’ 
leave per year to be taken normally during the i 
long vacation. 

I iitihcr informal urn from Council for 
Technical I tluc a Hon and Training for Overseas 
Countries, 12 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
w \x a .2, io whom anplicmions (six copies) giving 
aye, oualiOemions, experience and names of 
■ ihitii refbrees. should be sent by September 20 
JV63. 


ANALYTICALLY-MINDED 
MAN WANTED AS 


HEAD OF A 
NEW L.P E. MEDIA 
STATISTICAL UNIT 


A man between the ages of 25 and 35 is required 
for this new job, which involves the following work ; 

1 The collection and processing of existing and 
new data for experimental schedule assessment 
by computer technique. 

2 The regular analysis, using current techniques* 
of media schedules and combinations thereof. 

3 The analysis of promotional and other data 
received from media owners, and writing 
reports on their application in the agency* 

4 The writing of reports on observed trends in 
various media. 

5 Organising the storage and processing of, and 
means of access to, 

(a) basic MEDIA information 

(b) basic MARKETING data as received 
from syndicated or special research on 
particular accounts. * 

The starting salary will be £ 1,500 at least, depending 
on qualifications. 

If you have experience in the media field, have a 
practical and analytical mind and can write a clear 
concise report, please send full details of your 
education apd your business experience to 

The Personnel Officer 
THE LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE LIMITED 
7 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, LONDON, WC2 
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the mammim: august- h 1903 


THE-UNIVERSITY 4HF -LEEDS' 

'INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


, Applicalioi.. ... 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
" The dui 


Invited for the 


ASSISTANT. 


the jh>vi 
RESEAJ 
dudes of both posts 
connection with research on drllM 
Itoaklni in ■ nationalised indtisin. A 
Rudy of a working group has been sm 

£ 111 lead to local and regional studies. 

*r the RESEARCH FELLOW will be 
" ' "■ *" £00 —£1.670 K £80 

12.150. and 
. will be 

.. . ___ __ Initial aa 

according to age. auaUfteationi and experience. 
Roth appointments will be for two years in the 
ant instance. 


A PPUCATImn* hwued* ^—- 

nlth professional qualifications In uathlld 
tor the post ot junior assistant In the Econo ink 
Department of the EFTa Secretariat Csndk 

dates ahould be familiar with alalia*-- - 

and sources, particularly In the fields of na»l_ 
accounts and International trade. AbUHy 
„ «rite up the results of statistical enquiries 
s|a«liMi essential. i, 

Salary according to qualifications and expert 
The salary will not be less than £1.40^ 


CtbOtft 

itiotuS 

RS 


tar. 

kalions should be accompanied by, 
Um cliae and addressed to the Adroli 
Officer. F.uropean Free Trade Associi 

_. 32 ihemm Ues Coiombcttes. Genov; 

Switzerland. 


4 



For further announeomonts 
so# pagaOTfg A 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 

; ^IpbhOMIfS-6gAbUATE S 

B.& 4 <nFcoh.>. upper '?. 56, highly intelligent, 
fluent French and German (two years IA 

J08P-** %2wtJ , &.'tgrrRi 


Et^CXTionV itistirtsS KftloftAL 

WOLVERHAMPTQI 15 /’$TA*^ORDSH IRE 

. COLLEGE OF IFJCHNOLOfjX , 

DEPART * '' '\NAqgMEfiXh STUDIES 

ADVANCED DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

One >caf fpl-tlfo« frost-gradugli CObOe ^otuRlfltctog Sepfcnribef. 1963. 

Based on an exf*rf(neut*l approach" to the prices of mathigement. odng management 
science laboratories and participation method* ot education. 

Specialisations offered In Operational Research Analogue and Digital Computation 
Ergonomics. Systems Analysis. Cybernetics or Management Educational Techniques 


Entry conditions: 


Minimum ate 23 years. 
Degree or equivalent. 


Applications to The Principal. Wullruna Street Woherhamploa 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for examinations—B.Sc (Econ i. Law. Accoun¬ 
tancy. Coating. Secretarial. Civil Service.. 
Management, Marketing. Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in 
business sufcjc<ga.~~Wrltt today for fre© pros¬ 
pectus and| or Idtkt, mentfontnfc ckMmnatton 
•r subjects In which interested, to the Secre¬ 
tary (09/& 

* METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST* ALBANS 

can *Eim&ii2i5f ,1 is5*? ofia * t!rcet/ ** on<,on ’ 


k ED-T APE Ip hound to dvr you iha fgnod ?* 
sutlsfuctldh fbf- automatically typed top- i 

ODpy letters, with matched-ln names and T 
addresses.—2 Princes Street. W.l. HYD 2379. 

TUITIONPOR B.Sc.ECONOMICS 

Wolxey Hall (Est. 1894i provides Postal 
Courses in a wide -range of subjects for (he 
two examinations for London Unlv. B.Sc. Eicon. 


ssisssr S3 oVtcMipT - ®* 

self-addressed gummed label! should be sent to 
Iht MUOIH as aaMk,*g possible, and In any. 
-— later than September liKh for Ovcrgeus 

- - - 


AppH« 


iltlon also for G.C E.. Law. Statistical, other 
lama.—Prospectus (mention' examination! from case not later 
, W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL,B„ Director - - - 

' Studies, Dept. P.17, • 


WOJLSEV HAUL, QXFORj) 


?JS WXTCSXfSJStX 
-»>***,<. r8g^SiL p ?/i. Sc ‘ re, ‘ ry - 


Binding Cases 


B.Sc. (ECON.) 

LONDON UNiVtRSUV 
U(.,f , founded in 1887, .successfully prepares 
students for ibfi Degree .tiobtainable without 
residence., which is a valuable ail a/irtcatloff 
fur those seeking executive appointments 
commerce or Industry, government or tnunicipii 
aMt»,>vPri!ipMia, 9>iQf dc-talis of Courses fo 
other "Londori Degrees, O.C--E.. Luw Exams., 
etc,, from- Kcitisupr. l/nlverskty C orrespondencs 
Causa*. « ft mil nM OR ilonv? C ambndgr. 

T he b r i t i j» h association or 
AUOUNTAN rS AND AUDITORS 

f,l%Xo>'nS£ ITS 

29. 1963. Membership con only be obtained 
toy- thpso;, -Ifhohave passed the prescribed 
examinations.—Copies of the Syllabus at* 
ibtainobie front the Secretary. Stamford House. 

« TCh ls Wlcle i l ll ski R oad. London. W.4._ 

THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 

DJH3EM96R ' &61 EXAMINATIONS 

The next Intermediate and Final Examinations 
w ill be held^ ot^ the usual Home and^ Oversea* 




' - i: 7 ‘ 

: i.' r . "> ... ./ 

• •;;.»/ '>-• N-vli* i " s , 

-, i “ n ' v 









A GREAT BANK? 

How do you judge the world’s great banks? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi 
Bank’s deposits of well over eight hundred 
billion yen* tell part pf the story. For the 
rest, speak to the World banker^ who 
respect Mitsubishi and' the 1 business 
leaders 1 Who prefer to deal With it. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your 
dealing with Japan; easier and faster* 

* As of September 30,1962/equivalent tq Stg. £$31,174,119 


Binding casesfor The Economist are available from EasibiNd Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff\ dark blue cloth form, and aregUt-lettered on 
$he spin*; the/ provide an extremel/ effective andfirm binding and will 
fiold 13. issues of the normal edition together with the quarter!/ Index , 
pr 26 issues of the air edition with two quarter 1/ Indexes. The/ear can 
pe stamped on the spine . The cost per case, post free throughout the 
World, is now 14 /“. Orders, gtaflng requirements cjcarlj and enclosing 
a remittance , should t& serit, rtdt fo *Th*e Economist, but to — 




j (Dept. E), 84 NewTnan St., London, W.i. 


A MITSUBISHI BANK 

Heed Office! Mtfunouchi. Toity% Japan 
Cable Address: BAWKMiJSOBiSHI 
Londoo Branch: 7, Blrchin Lane, London, £.€. 3 
Non Yorh Agency: 120 Broadway, New Ydrh 6, N.Y. 
JLoe^Migefas Agency: 6^6 S. Spring SI., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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f "T' f* " 


,t 3 -t 


VArt^yt 


*sW >, «. A 



many parts of 

Glenfield Valv^ f | /| 

£ \ ? t t ’ # 


;i I * 5 4 y) 

t ■: if l I /n 


HYOHMMC m&NtUMG', 
QNA 

VVOSlO-^y/Of -SCALE 


©tenfiefi! 


GLENFIELD & KEptlEtJT "... 

KILMARNOCK • SCOTLAND 





The Provident Mutual lift Amumim# Ataodatko investigates 

projected 30 ytart into the future. When manual calculations 
were,used k was impossible to carry out such detailed invcsti- 

“iB*b Wd'ttrt* av»5ib|«iliy hkttg 



pdrt . The cost is 

time and trouble saved enMmouf. and .service to the < 
tetfr&ritil a v ’ ~\yV(V-y •;'>m?.T * 

Computer,gu^aue^ pays t 

The case above it ohly one of many .where slashed costs and 
haw ■ guidance, 

can perform m jbumse^/aiw, 9fttasks with 
Ely immense rapidity; €p& propertypropwffimcd, they 
can cut through apparent jupglm M iaformAtiqn to reach 
relevant and practical conemtians* And beUune caputers 
consider every aspect of a problem, every combination of 
variable factors, deenkma based oritheirgiiidawe ffehagfrily 
free from bias or over-sfrnplificatibn. .Computers don't jplay 
hunches, but they can tttt them. ' • v A 

However large or small your problem, hired computer 
time might be able to solve it. There is no need to own a 
computer—and no need to worry about the te 
computing—you can handyour problem taFei 
ytiU do the rest, or they can teach you, fcpyj 
simple "do-it-yoUrself” programming te< ‘ ~ 
get in touch with the Computing Service ? r 
advise you whether or not you could 
guidance. v 

Call: Ferranti Computitig Service: LONDON:. 

Telex 23830 MANCHESTER: Deansgate 8 Q 2 L 
or EDINBURGH: Davidson's Maim 2231 . Telex 72141 , 



smooth flow of trade with Japan 



As its name implies, *Kangyo M stands for the promotion of 
commerce and industry. It has continued to do just that sfiecc 
its foundation in 18 ^ 7 . Its long tradition and vast experience 
has realized the smooth flow of trade between EEC countries 
and Japan. In your trade transactions with Japan lun| to 
Nippon Kangyo, Japan’s representative commercial bank, With 
its ‘wptld-lv’idtf netw^fk of correspondents. You will be guajfcn- 
tewl tffcfpnt, exportand courteous banking sen ice. ^ 


Japan’* CmierKjtd Qauk 



HEAD OFFICE: HIbiya, Tokyo. DOMESTIC OFFICES: Ovar 120 branches throu|but 
japan. LONDON REPRESS NTATIVE OFFICE: I Royal Exchange Ava.. London. |[£.3. 
England. Tal: MANSION HOUSE 1797. NEW YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall S$ftae. 
'tfm .York t it; OJA. TAiFOf ittAf«Cl*H}fc''WAt-' RoeA ftM'<tiftan. 
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GOING AWAY? 

BE SURE YOU TRAVEL CAREFREE 


protected by the “Royal’s” Travel Policy 
which for a very moderate cost includes: 

• Loss of, or damage to, your luggage 

• Personal Accident 

• Medical Expenses incurred through 
injury or illness 

• Loss of deposits 

In the interests of yourself and your family 
consult us about this vital form oj insurance 



HEAD OFFICE: 

1 North John Street, Liverpool 2 

LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 
24/28 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 . 



where the world Is a market and consumer goods from 45 countries 
will be on show. Flights by Czechoslovak and Polish airlines speed 
you to this expanding centre of East-West trade. Free Fair visas. 
Accommodation can be reserved from London. All details from 
LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY. Department E. 39 St. James's Place. 
London, 8.W.I. 


The Leipzig Fair Organisation Is a Founder Member of the Union des Folres Internationalea 



NOMURA 


FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION 


Before you begin ... or expand in ... an investment programme, you need 
information ... lots of it. Not just general information, but data which is backed 
by experience and research. And, if investments are being made in a foreign 
country, you need these facts even more. 

That's why people who invest in Japan do it through Nomura Securities, the 
oldest investment house in Japan. Our research department publishes results 
of studies which concern individual companies and industries as well as the 
total Japanese stock market, many of which are included in the Nomura Monthly 
Beacon. This publication also presents news, views and predictions about the 
Japanese stock market. 

Would you like to receive this periodical? Write any of our offices* for free 
copies. 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Nlhonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: NOMURASHIN, TOKYO 
O.S. Office: 01 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 

This is neither an offer nor a solicitation of order! for any parttedlar ’sccritftiew. 





THE ECONOMIST AUGUST U, JWS 

Locate your new j 
in the exmllent biisiness 
climate of 

GLENROTHES 








- • - ~'t«gS3Sli£& 


ft" Jt-vj- * 


... Scotland's flourishing, 
fast-growing new town 
in the courtly of Fife 

Clfuroilw* luis a licllcr uU-> mmouiuI cUbiaU Uibh many 
dcvelopmcril 

c zr rc. Si and aril fact ones of varying jcvadable 

St I ts ior ^mediate entry at v cry attraetivc rent*. 

Or a factory lw»Ul i« yo«r own requirements 
in record lime. 

i t nM Jf- \ largo and growing pool, bolli male aud 
L M>O l . Jmul<N all «| 0 f all age group*. Absenteeism 
and tu run's cr negligible in exiting industries. 

nn I s / V C • New houses nl very low rents for ^ war ^; 
H0 L N/A O. cxeculivc ^j managerial »taft in GlenrOtliM 

—available wilkout delay. Ample s aeaneios 

in »1 I bdioolft now* 

CLE.SROTim 
is #a the road 
to prosperity 

... strong icaff) sited on the 
main route linking Seetiand's 
(lea who road bridges over the 
Forth and Toy, u tihfini-clau 
conunankatione 4y rand, ru’d, 
** md 4ir ' 

For full Infiteneation write to the 
GENERAL MANAGER* GLHW0THE8 
DEVELOPMENT COHNWARONi 
GLENROTHES, FITE, SCOTLAND 
I’ftone: Glrnrvthe* 220J 




*0 ipivi 


JHDX8 014 w-« 


> -* T • 1 ■ 






Service Is Yours Around the World 
from Japan's DaMcW Bapk 

90» MOMISMW 

l>T.^ 1 

The Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd. 




THE STANDARD BANK 

announce the appointment of a 

FAR EASTERN 

REPRESENTATIVE 

who mill also represent 

THE BANK OF WEST AFRICA 
LIMITED 

The representative will take up resilience 
in Tokyo on jjnl September n/y 

Any imliiiiitMry nujiiirks should he Me suit to 

STANDARD BANK LIMITED 
lO CLEMENTS LANE•LONDON ECA 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 24, 196* 


KEY MONEY KATES AND ARBITRAGE 


LONDON 


•auk rata (from 
4*2%. 3/1/63).... 
Deposit rates 

7 days' notice: 
Clearing banks.... 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months' fixed : 

Local authorities .. 
Finance houses .... 
Call money ; 
Clearing banks' 
minimum 




2 

M'l 

3 j 4 

4 *g 

4 'i 


Market discount rates 
(3 months’) % 

Treasury bill*'... J 11 )) 

Baok'biHs. 

• fine WlMa bilfi.. 5-5‘j 


■3 ? i 


riwMttar 


. _ar deposit* : 

7 days' hpricet.., 3 V3 7 a 
9 months........ 3V-4*4 


minimum. z*« 

Day-to-day spread. 2)t-3lg 


‘nfftEfo*’** 

10 a*»*ntstlea... 

1 months....... 


3V3V 

4 ^* 


NEW YORK 


3 355 


Treasury bills : 

August 12.... 

„ If_ 

Forward cover (3 months’) 

Annual interest cost. U S dollars. *n-hi 


Market paper: 

Bank bills. 3 425 

Carts, of depoik.' 3 62$ 


COVIRfO ARBITRAGE MARGINS 


Treasury 

Prime bank bills. 

Euro-dollar/UK local 
authority loans ...... .. 

Eure-dellars/Evro-Stpriing. 


In flavour of: 

New York. 

NSutral 

Neutral 

London.. 


These covered prfcftrdge margin* show the differentials in 
rotes on the pertfeufar tteriinf and dollar assets, u adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 

Tender 


1962 

Aug. 17 j 

1961 
May 17 
24 
.. 31 


. I 


une 7 l 
.. 14 

.. 21 . 
.. 2B 


July 


Aug. 


5 

12 ' 
If I 

26 i 

2 

9 

16 ! 


• On August 16th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 It. 6 d. 
secured 40 per cent higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day balls. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


i 9 *r 

Aug. II 

IMS 
May IS 


Juno 


** .t 
.. 20 
« 27 

Aug. 3 
„ 10 
.. 17 


Treasury BiHe 

Tender 1 Tep 

Ways and Meant 
Advances 

Public Bank of 
Dept. England 

Total 

Floating 

Debt 

3,000-0 

2,009-1 

240-1 

5-S 

5,254 9 

2,720-0 

1 109-2 

224-7 

... 

4,133-9 

2,750-0 

1 196 9 

226 5 


4,175-5 

2,779-0 

1 191-1 

246 3 


4,207-5 

2,790-0 | 

2 201 f 

281 2 

_ 

5,273-1 

2,810-0 1 

2 192-1 

_ 1 

257 0 


5,250*1 

5 072-6 I 

239 0 

1-8 

5,311 3 

2.030 0 

2.112 9 

266 2 

6 S 

5.215-6 

2,830 0 

2,142-0 

| 232-4 

2-5 

5.206 8 

2.840-0 

2.142 7 

221 7 

... 

5.204-4 

2.840 0 

2,194-7 

214-8 

0-8 

5,250 2 

2.860-0 

2.156-4 

234*8 

3-5 

5,254-7 

2,880-0 

2.094 3 

236-7 


5.211-0 

2,910 0 

2.128 9 

261-1 

0 8 1 

5,300-7 


t 


Amount (£ million) 

91 Day j 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Kate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate * 

91 bay 


s. 

d. 

V. 

230 0 

360-1 

75 

8-35 

53 

220-0 

369 9 

73 

0-91 

61 

220 0 

379-6 

72 

8-63 

47 

220 0 

380 7 

72 

8 50 

49 

230 0 

420 5 

73 

6 53 

27 

230 0 

465 9 

73 

8-12 

32 

230 0 

375 7 

74 

1-84 

39 

220 0 

430-2 

74 

0-50 

40 

220-0 

416-3 

75 

3-21 

17 

220 0 

406-7 

75 

6 66 

24 

220 0 

450-0 

75 

4 84 

38 

220-0 

397 9 

75 

2 64 

29 

220 0 

399 6 

75 

2-24 

26 

240 0 

4171 

73 

5-09 

63 

250 0 

406 2 

7J 

9 71 

40 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T hf. international money markets have 
seen some diverse movements this 
week. Both in London and New York,'bill 
rates have risen. But at the same rime s 
together with a weakening of spot sterling, 
the discount on forward sterling has nar¬ 
rowed, disappearing altogether at one point 
on Tuesday. The up-shot has been that, 
whereas a week ago the differential of the 
London Treasury bill rate over New York 
was exactly offset by the cost of forward ex¬ 
change cover, this week a slight advantage 
in favour of London has reappeared. 
A smaller margin in London's favour 
exists in buying bank bills, though 
there is no noticeable advantage in 
the London local authority market against 
Euro-dollars on a covered basis. The 
Euro-dollar market itself has found funds 
rather more plentiful than recently, as the 
Italian banks have eased their demands on 
the market. 

At the London bill tender on Friday last 
week, the discount market reduced its bid 
by 2d. to £99 is. 6d. and the average rate 
rose by 4.64d. to £3 13s. 9.73d. The 
market's decision hardly came as a surprise 
following the authorities' swift reaction to 
the previous week’s rise of 6d. in its bid, 
forcing the market to borrow from the Bank 
on three days. But the reduction in the bid 
did not bring the usual drop in the market's 
quota. Applications were down by £9 mil¬ 
lion to £408 million while the number of 
bills on offer was raised by £10 million to 
£250 million, the highest level this year. 
As a result the market’s quota turned out to 
be a satisfactory 40 per cent. This week 
the market has had to look hard for funds 
but the authorities have come forward with 
varying amounts of help which has kept the 
market from having to borrow from the 
Bank. 

In New York the three month bill rate 
rose further from 3.335 to 3.355 per cent. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHAN&f RATES 


Government debt ii £11,015,000. capital £14,553.000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £100 million to £2,500 million 
on August 14th. 


Effective Limits 


2 79-2 82* 

13 622-14 027 
II 94-12 54 7 e 
137 Ob- 

142 05 
9 98*4-10 28' 2 
II-037-11-365 

1725-1775 
l4-27» 4 -(4-70 
19-06*2-19-62 
19 71-20 JO*, 
72 254-73 346 


Spot 


August IS 

August 21 

2'80-80'e 

1 2-79'J )4 -*5 t6 

3-03»,*-7 )6 

3-031,6-3,4 

13 72'a^ f 

13 7I* 4 -', 

12 08 3 4 -09 

I 12 08-08* 4 

139 75- 

l 139 60- 

80 

1 65 

10 10 - 10*4 

< 10 I0<a- J e 

II I5*i-J 4 

II I4VI5's 

80 20-30 

1 80 20-30 

1738*2-39 

1.737*5-38 

14 53^*2 

1 14 52*a- 3 e 

19 36‘g-H 
20-02-02** 

19 35V 7 e 

1 20 0l3 4 -02 

72-25-28 

1 72 19-22 


USS ...... 

Canadian %. , 

French Fr... I 
Swiss Fr. .. 

Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 

W.Ger.Dm. 

Portug. Esc. 

Italian Lira . ’ 

Swadish Kr. 

Danish Kr. . 

Norwgn.Kr. 

AusirianSch., 

" Official limits 

One Month Forward 

United States f.i *gc. pm-pir ' * 8 c. t,.,. r _. 

Canadian $. *isc.pm-*uc.dij, , i 4 c.pm- , i fc c dis 

French Fr.j 1,-3* ^-'jc.dis 

Swiss Fr. ..* 9 a-*ap. pm * W pm 

Austrian Sch . p* r " 

Belgian Fr _ 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm. 

Italian Lira ... . 

Swedish Kr ... 


i _ . . 

ar-5 gro dis , 5 gro pm -pat 


IO-5c. pm 
3-2 ore pm 

l J 4 —l* 2 C. pm 
l-J-tpf. pm 
I * 4 — 2*4 lire dis 


6 -lc. pm 
3-2ore pm 
I * 4 — I *jc. pm 
!- 3 4pf. pm 
1-2 lire dis 


l * 4 - 3 4 ore pin |oiepm-Joredi* 

Three Months Forward 


United States $.• » 4 -i,c. pm 

Canadians .'i^c pm-*| 4 c.dis 

French Fr. Vic. dis 

$ "'»V Fr . 1 5.-IV. pm 

Austrian Sch . par -10 gr Q di* 

Belgian Fr. 20-15c. pm 

Danish Kr . 3-2 ore 

Dutch Gld . SU-Bc. pm 

W. German Dm. I* 2 -I' 4 pfpni 

Italian Lire. 3' 2 -4 lire dis 

Swedish Kr. |J. ~ 


i J E-'a ore pm 


^v-'ltc pm 

par-'gc. dis 
Vli 4 c dis 
I V* 5 |C pm 
10 gro. pm-par 
I5-I0c. pm 
3 l 2-2*2ore ppi 
3*4-3c. pm 
Ma-t'apt P m 
l-4lire dis 
*{Ore pm -pat 


s d per fine 01 
$ per fine ot 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/8 
35 I0' 4 . 


250'9*4 
35 09 


Investment $ (London) % pm 
Secuniy £ (New Yoik) % dis . 


Investment Currencies 


7*>„ 

0 3 


6*2 
0 2 




Aug 22, 

' Aug 14. 1 Aug. 21. 


1962 

1963 

| 1963 

Issue Department" 

! 



Notes m cii c illation . ... 

1 2.332 3 

2.471 8 

2,439-8 

Notes in banking dept . . 

43 1 

28 6 

60 5 

Govt debt and securities* . 

'2,374 0 

2,499 0 

2,499 0 

Other term Hies. 

0 7 

a 7 

| 0 7 

Gold com and bullion .... 

0 4 

0 4 

' 0 4 

Com othei than gold coin . 

0 3 

0 3 

! 0-3 

Banking Department : 




Deposits 



* 


II 6 

•;« 

'. w 

Special deposits. 

159 6 

Bankers . 

, 227 2 

229 2 

1 240-2 

Others . 

72 0 

73 8 

73-9 

Total . 

470 4 

311-4 

326-8 

Securities ■ 




Goveinment . 

376 4 

205 2 

206-2 

Discounts and advances.... 

j 49 4 

74 2 

1 56-8 

Other . 

19 0 

21 0 

; 20 9 

Total. 

444 7 

300-3 

283-9 

Banking depaitment resarve . 

440 

29 4 

j 61 4 


% 

% 

% 

” Proportion " . .. 

9 3 | 

1 9 4 

1 18-7 

1 

. . _ . _ 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


Estimate 
£'000 1963-64 

April 1, April 1. 
1962, 1963, 

to to 

Aug 18. Aug 17. 
1962 1963 

Week 

ended 

Aug 

18 

1962 

Week 

ended 

Aug 

17 

1963 

Ordinary j 

Revenue 1 

Income Tax... 1 2.789,000 

! 

6. II S3 

695 038 

30 985 

30 114 

Oth. Inland Rev. 940,000 

321,500 

327,900 

18,800 

19,800 

Customs and 

Excise. 2.732.000 

1.046,675 1,064,511 

59,634 

61,433 

Total .6,839,000 

2,124,798 2,204,203 

1)5,638 

113,029 

Ordinary j 
Expenditure , 

Supply Services 6,139.000 

2.015,931 2,102.810 

96,100 

124.201 

Other. 748,000 

329,300 

329.198 

56,248 

56,150 

Total.6,887,000 

2,345,231 2,432,008 

152,348 

180,351 

Sinking Funds, j ‘ 42,-000 

12,2391 

11,716 

280 

230 

" Above-lina" Surplus 

- 1 




or Deficit*... 

232,672 

239,521 

36,990 

67,552 

” Below-line ” Net Expen¬ 
diture* . 

87,305! 

105.986 

i 

8.275, 

19,723 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

319,977 

345,507 

45,265 

87,275 

Non Ma 

rket Borrow!nj 

l 


Net receipts from: 





Tax Reserve Certificates 

rfl.359 

49,630 

132 

1.554 

Savings Certificates. 

1.000 

2,000 

100 

500 

Defence Bonds. 

7.326 

3,169 

1,107 

283 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

12,900 

13,400 

400 

400 

Total. 

80,585 

68,199 

1,537 

- 371 


* Nat rapayments from tha Civil Contingencies Fund £8 
million in 1963-64 compared with £10 million in 1962-6) 
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WHERE IS THE CENTER OF 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION? 

CHICAGO has the world’s busiest airport — Chicago-O’Hare International Airport. 21 scheduled 
airlines operate from Chicago • CHICAGO is the central point of America's railways and roads. 36 
railway lines meet in Chicago. Over 12,000 trucks enter or leave Chicago every day. And sea 
traffic up the St. Lawrence Seaway has made Chicago the world’s busiest inland port • CHICAGO 
is at the very center of the American economy • If you want to trade with Amerioa, ask the 
people at your Bank to, put your transactions through The first National Bank of Chicago. 

They know Chicago. They know the American economy. 

International Banking Department 

the First National Bank of Chicago 

CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 

Established J863. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor juration. 

OtTY A.CRTJM- EUROPEA S REPRESENTATIVE, R. EMMETT BAILSY : ASST. EUROPEAN REPRSSBNTATIV B, 88 WALBROOK* LONDON, E.C.4. 

TELEPH ONE: MANsfON HOUSE 2378 _ 

Registered as a Newsnuper. Authorised as Second Olats Mail. Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Primed In Enalund by St. Clements Press ltd. London. E.C.4. PublhMd bf The bconomlst 
Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street. London. SW.l Telephone: Whitchull 1511 Postage oil this Ismic 1 UK 4J . Overseas 4^d. 
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THE ECONOMIST AUGUST > 24 * 15 Wrf 



ELDS 





•/ BANKS MSCMRfT A V 

3 a Barclays.£1 57/1*i 

4‘ja Lloyds.£1 51/7*2 

5<2« Martins.5/- lt/5 

7*2 0 Midland.Cl 79/1» 2 

7 « Nat Provincial.£1 74/l»* 

43, a Wamnlnttar *•*.£1 72/1*1 

4 a AustrtlleAN.Z.£1 S4/A 

5*2« Bk. Load, A S. Amor.. £ I 41/9 41/4* 

12-tile Bank of Montreal... .$10 OTu* £2I*» M 
ntc Bonk or Now S. Walts £20 4S*> 43» 4 

5 5 Barclays D.CO.£1 It/I 3B/4 

7*i fc Chartered.£1 St/- SB/3 

'' Hongk’g. 6 Shang. . .$25 £10*4 £18*, 

Nat Com. Bk. Scot. W/- 51/9 SO/4 


57/1*2 M/I^a 
31/7‘i 5I/I*i 


9 b 7*i« Nat Com. Bk. Scot. W/- 51/9 SO/4 
2 l7*ic $2* 50c Royal Bk,Canada....810 £»*i, j £25'„ 


10 k Standard lank... 
15 k Hatnb r os....... 


...5/- 12/3 
....£1 47/- 


jim A.'i, .. 

f ft. mitt{p.:::::K£.'iRv St 

fijl 74 British lleetrkijl.1974-77 8I<* «£». 

nju fi*2 BriOth Koctrtc 4fJ%.IS74-79 92'u 90*V 

0*4 7B 1 ! British Electric V t % .1974-79 B}*% BlV 

«V 07*2 BrWthG*|£%..1949-71 911,4* 91*,* 

jk g- ft ft. 

W ffjJ . MMfians90itn4;....IM8-7l IT, 867, 

JJ f r 8 f?5 Transport dff f ,.,. 1972-77 90 90 

7II| 44*5 71*, 713, 

■tWwrrtO Vi' ~ I Pric 

STSS ««— I** 


KBS&u 


Prica. Priea, 

Aut.14. Aug. 21. 

1943 1943 



p.;f 4 


* .1945-49 

1974-74 

* * • *•»*975-78 


m7f 


SoSorailon of London 1*4%!!!’.!!!!! IroS 

LC.C.3%.altar 1920 

L.C.C. 5%.1980-83 

Middlesex 5' 4 %.1980 


; I 

4 mi. 

52*, j 


5.9 4a 
5 II 7f 
5 10 2a 
5 10 9« 
5 10 9f 

l ? If 

4*1 41 
4 17 $1 
4 17 4/ 

4 I 2/ 

5 r 1/ 
4 14 51 
4ff 21 

i'il 


Rad. Yield. 
Avc. 21, 
tm 


111! 

5 10 4 1 

im 


3 a Bowmakar.5/- 13/104, 

7*i k Lombard Banklnf .. .§/- 12/4 * 

4 o Mercantile Credit ...5/- 17/-^ 
22*2 k Unitad Domini. Tit. ..5/- 38/-* 

BNEWEBIU, Eta. 

4 a Alllod Brawarlas .... 3/- 13/9* 

4 a Bass, Mitchells AS... 5/- 15/9 

4*2 0 Charrington United. .5/- 13/7*2 

8*i b Distillers.10/- 34/4 

8 o Guinness.10/- 53/3 

10 k Harveys.5/- 18/4 < 

4 o | Watnay Mann.5/- 24/- 

10 b Whitbread ‘A 1 .5/- »8/3| 

BUILDIN0, PAINT. Eta. «, . 
S»ea Associated Portland.. .£1 54/-! 

9*2 b British Plaster Bd. 10/— 3|A* 

10 b Richard CoMek).... ,S/* SSI** 

lisasif 

5 C Wall Paper.5/- I7/5U 

CHEMICAL 

14 b Albright A Wilson...5/- 25/9 

9 b Borax Dafd.5/- 17/4* 

4 a Fisons.£1 37/3 

7*2b I Cl.£1 44/4*2 

4*<b Monsanto..... 15/- 

k ■ BBAMR* A STOBES 
J b AspoFinn Drug....S/- 24/9 



9 b jgbt* Para priif... .3/- 24/9 

: hi 

■;*t : a 5 # 1 ’ 

5 o Lewis’s Invest,'T»t... .4/- 14/7* 
25 % RSks A M*r ‘A* 5/- 42/101 
15 A 1 UnfladOrCry.....5/- 34/0 s 
10*40 Wbolworii»Z.,...J/- 53/fh 

# 4 

Ultramar TVVV.10/- »/6 


53/r*i l 54/3 


r tf 


NEW YORK PRICES AN ft JN DICES 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

j - - - -- 

j Aug. 14 1 Aug.21 : Aug. 14 Aug. 21 i 


Aug. 14' Aug. 21 


quedaPaiis' 398 | 403*7 Bad'che.Anilin. 507 569*2 Blfenkorf.J 740 755*2 


Atch. Topeka_ 

2*J 4 

29*4 

Celanese. 

51*4 ? 

507, 

Inter. Nickel .. 

42 

41 

Can. Pacific. 

2814 

29'. 

Chrysler ....... 

61*4 

43* 4 

Inter. Paper.. 4 

29*4 

297, 

Pannsylvania. 

I8 3 4 

197. 

Col. Palmolive.. 

47 

47*4 

Kennecott. 

73 

74*; 

537, 

Union Pacific .... 

39* 

40't 

Crown Zeller... 

49 3 4 

48*4 

Monsanto. 

51 

Amar. Electric ... 

38*5 

37i 4 

distillers Seag... 

479, 

44*| 

Nat. Distillers.. 

15*i 

23*; 

Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

1239s 

123 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical,. 

227, 

22*4 

Pan-American . 

43*, 

41 >J 

Cons. Edison. 

87*a 

88*2 

594* 

58*4 

Procter Gamble 

79*, 

79*, 

Int. Tel. A Tel.... 

49*2 

50*. 

Du Pont. 

244*4 

242*,* 

Radio Corpn... 

71*, 

70*2 

South'n. Nat. Gas. 

314 

3*i 

East. Kodak. 

ford Motor .... 

III 

HI*, 

Sears Roebuck. 

94*4 

93*4 

Western Union .. 

29Jg 

51*| 

S2*i 

SheH Oil. 

45*4 

44*4 

Alcoa. 

63l 4 

635, 

Ga. Electric .... 

8(7, 

81*2 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. OH lad.. 

49*4 

71 

Aluminium. 

24*i 

24*; 

Gqinral Foodr.. 

82*. 

84V 

45*4 

44*f 

Amar. Can. 

45U 

& 

General Motors. 

7l*o 

71*4 

Sund. Oil N.].. 

70«i 

70 

Am. Smelting.... 

81 

OotfdviiT't ,,sbi 

Gulf Oil.. 

Heinz. 

34*i 

34*1 

Union Carbine. 

'& 

107 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaeonda ....... 

73*2 

489. 

J* 

49*4 

4514 

49*; 

44*, 

U.S. Steal. 

West. Electric.. 

46*, 

35*, 

Bath. Steal. 

31 

305. 

Int. Bus. Mach... 

457 

448*4 

Wool worth.... 

49*i 

487, 

Boeing. 

33 3 a 

33*4 

Int. Harvester... 

54*. 

55*2 

Xerox... 

248*4 

254*4 


Air Liquid*... 
Banqua da Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F^Petrole.. 
Ce.G. d'Eloct. 
Machines Bull. 
Pachiney....« 
Prtntemps.... 
Rhona-Poulanc 
S.IXV.;. 

Saint-Gobain.. 


Bayer. 541 

Commerzbank. .497 
Deutsche Bank. S28 
HoachstFarb... 497* j 
5 KundMkiydit. 404 

3 Loawbnbraa... 1,080 
Mannesmann .» 207 

Thyssen-Huette IBS 
VoI)ss^a*an... 414 


541*2 Hoinakens .... 480* 4 482*2 

499 Interunit(FI.50) Fi.195 FI.I97 

530, JCNijMcovan 597 598*, 

494 Ron. 2out-Ket. 784* 4 790 

408 Philip, (FI.25).. FI.156* IjFI.158 5 
1.083 Robaco (PI.50). FI.224 FI.229 

208* 4 Rotterdam Bk.. 358) 4 358* 2 

.579 ThomapapAD. 798 797*2 

194 Valaurop.FI. 75-5FI. 76*7 

420 ;w|npnbirg.. 910*2. 915 

01*47 MdWx.T. 349 0 350 I 


pr.. 144 1 142 VoJkMyagan... i 414 420 |?w|ngnbarg..l 910*2. 915 

C.:: it-4 919 rtsrSSttfndez 109-32 /dl-47 SWr.T. 349 0 2501 

gh.... 102-2 (7.1.63) hfigh . I0b47 (21.8.43) High..., 357-6 (4.6.63) 

J..... 04-4 (!QjSSi ft**... 320-7 \ 3 .(.63 ) 

Dec. 28 1962m 100. Dec. 31 1939m W. 1953m 100. 


35>t I Ass. Generali . J 24.800 125,850 Arbed 

4f a I Breda. 6,090 1 4.00S BqoetNat.deBl 


Standard and Poor s Indices <1941-43-10) 



A 

1M4 

y. 

50 

Ucttkias 

YMd 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

37*30 

4*58 

44*01 

3*34 

88*70 

38*00 

4 SO 

45*03 

3*29 

S<80 ' 

58*70 

4*42 

45*58 

3*24 

§8*80 

38*79 

4*41 

44*14 

3*21 

88 80 

39*49 

4*31 

47*04 

3*19 

81*91 


Edison. 3,745 3 

Fiat. 2.642 2 

Finsidar1,011 I 
La Qioirale;,. 11.130 II 
Montecatini... 2,110 2 

Motca. 32400 131 


I Fntei * IWEBEN 
30.300 Alfa Laval B., 

J»0t32S Asaa. 

3,370 Elaktrolux .. 


BSfclfflWtR teox:::: 

2,634 Cockarill-Oug. 2.440 2,480 EricssonB.Kr.35 

1,014 Esparanca Long 5.050 5,050 Skand. Bankan. i 

JjSb Hoboken ..... 15.575 15,450 Sv.GRIplpta... 
2.000 Innovation .... 4,270 4,300 Sv.Handafebank 


ira.v*;: 


Rlnascanta.... 484 48 

Snia Viecosa.,. 1 5.270 5,24* 

Index*. *. 599*48 595 -98 

High.... 673-06 (2.1.63) 

Lav.541*75 (I9JJ& 

I950ml00. 


2,080 Innovation .... 4,270 

31,780 RhoioGavaart. 2J00 

^159 Saac?C£mnm«pI 1 

482 SoBna. 8.100 

5,240 Un. Miniera l/W M08 


,.ii4.S II5 ,o3 
. 8.100 8,108 
10 1 1,108 ! 1,092 
128-46 129-12: 

130-04 (30.7.43) 


4.300 Sv.Handehbank 
2.394 T4MdbA.BKr.S01 


J VJTTJUU AJI r-xi . 


Index.*. 128-46 129-11, \ _‘ , ' 

High.... 130-04 (30.7.43) ... NORWAY 

low . 119-85 ( 3.1.63) BargppsPrlv'bk.! 

Dec. 3/ 1953m 100. Borregaard.... I 

Norsk Hydro.. 1 


154 IS3 

255 < 254 
232 | 220 
245 244 

172 I 148 
>■52 197-66 

1*48 (5.8.63) 

1-02 (2.1.63) 

>S6m/00. 


* Ex dividend, f Tax free. 1 Assumed average lifa, 7 years. $ The net redt a aptiap yields allow lor tax at 7b. 8d. k».£. H Ex capitalisation. V 
(0) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Yaar's dividend. Je) To oarliast data. ( f) Flat yield, tg) Ek all. 1 (h) After Rhodesian tax 

reduced or passed. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 45 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock I 


V Ex rights. Equivalent to 7*2 sterling, 
tax. ( t) To lataat dace. (n) Interim since 
* Exchange. 
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FROM KELLOGG'S TOTAL RESOURCES: 


FIRST REFINERY FOR 




South Australia has bpcome a refinery state. Thousands of viewers 
witnessed the event on nation-wide television as Petroleum Refinery (Aust.) 
Pty. Ltd's. 42.000 BPSD refinery started up this spring, Designed and built 
by the Kellogg organisation at Port Noarlunga, this £16 million refinery 
is providing basic energy for the needs of a growing nation. 

The new refinery, which is- designed for an exceptionally high, degree 
of product recovery, boosts Petroleum Refinery’s crude running capacity to 
60,000 BPSD. Major process units include a crude splitter, vacuum pipe- 
still, hydro-desulphuriser, catalytic reformer and sulphur recovery plant. 
Persian Gulf crude oil is used to produce petrol, diesel fuels, illuminating 
kerosene, liquified petroleum gas, sulphur, bitumen, fuel eft, and solvents 
-all for the Australian market. 

All units of the refinery were started up without difficulty and are in 
successful operation supplying basic energy fbr home and industrial use. 
For further information on this project and how Kellogg,' International 
Corporation can serve your needs, we cordially invite your inquiry. 
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MARCH OF IDEAS 

Integration America wiU ctottqoe t* %."*n a state 
Negroes are pottle* «t‘ * ‘ * 

respect.’ The ajlIW P < 
with a new tei j^int ^ 

(p. 725 ). 

Wednesday's deflUMttg^NiW 
but for its restr^^^Ts^,;: 



Expensive New Deal at home ?—Well, by coincidence. Congress’s severe .pruning 
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M’' 4 ’v* 14 -’’*’ f ott^’w| the argument (p. 726). 

»■ For aicecet&ase-history, take the test ban treaty. The German! 
tJL. < : .-'V', atafthari® been consulted, about it in advance—and now the; 
'itVfJ'.i-..' #V ? r jo h(dd upt^rogress towards a surprise-attack treaty (on whit 
" consulted) j^r imposing impossible conditions in advance (p. 

Jte!$ In its revofttkm from, the top, Mr Nehru’s Congress; 

■ ‘ f' obsessed wpi spiritual'renewal as to lose sight of 



\ fust how bm a shake up it was (p. 734). 
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The Laboi|| Party is thinking of giving up its le 
Why not dj&some more thinking and give it up for* 

I 

iyir 

The sumnptr spurt in exports might just be tu; 
towards aboomlet—but 

How not tdixport ( p. 740)^ 

Ford Moto|* looks like givii 
that have only just recover^ 

Competition within the paij 
facturers as^much as comp 
British Euiwean Airways: 
on domestiHflights (p. 761): 

industry strike settleme nt can have imp o r tant- co n s equ e nces 
national ecAomic expansion (p. 731). 


rsyt. 


America 1 
this time 

^The long 1 
an end wl 


j been saved from a 


C G '} ■ '■ ri f f 1 

a. railwavrstrike yet again and perhaps for. el 

riinsT osqoTevomenr»u 


i iub uvu wmm luiw mi niivim nrn umnw warm 

•'ftffiBmT'ttjSte’SHt eohq MrlW 

icrs a* beginning to feel the pinch (p. 734). 
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Detailed contents .on page 726 
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TR ADITION'INSCHWII 
e.LdveoFMMAts 




'One of the Jaost amsiantchaiwteristiesof 
Schweppshlre has beos love of animals and 
itlsperhajefittinftocl03eth)8pre«intseries 

with some attempt to dear up a few mis¬ 
understandings here. Beingpro animals, wo 

have lots of rules and societies and laws to 
make sure that everybody is fond of them 
all thetime,'exceptof course forkilling them. 

To certain primitive peoples, who do not 
Understand the Schwcppsian way of life,our 
animal rules are not perfectly clear, except 
for shooting 1 them. Our Friends of Feathers 
Society, for instance, wants to keep down 
Philpott’s Harrier because Philpott’s Har¬ 
rier eats the eggs of the Little Slink, Actuy 
ally Philpott’s Harrier is being kept down by 
NASTIFLY, the insecticide used on turnips, 
the tops of which Philpott eats for his vita¬ 
min C: but we are against this because it is 


Against .ihe $ 

■bmittb' Is dso whjF' IdB 

wedid not kill theinAUndsWO 
not only be killed anyhow/ttjey wovdd nott» 
born. If theyeouldbe asked^vhetherthoy 
would rather be born with a sportingchanco 
or not bom atall,wenever have a moment’s 
doubt what any British animal would choose. 

Having cleared that point it remains to 
explain game laws, which recently reached 
such a point of complexity that we found it* 
simpler to limit times of killing anything 
at all to during the six weeks following the 
first Friday the 13th in the year, and tea- 
time to teatime on alternative Thursdays 
and Fridays. But of course anything larger 
than a germ but smaller than a pigeon must 
not only never be killed, it must be treated 
tremendously kindly. 


Written by Steven rotter; designed by George H'm 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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PIA pamper their passengers and their planes 


When you fly on a PIA Boeing jet service, you get 
food and drink as good as in any first-class inter¬ 
national Iwtel, and perhaps justthat important bit 
better than you expected. But PIA lavish even 
more care and attention on your plane ...There 
are 2,009 mechanics to give these planes a 520- 
point check every 80 hours, and360 inspectors to 
do it again. Fiveof these men work on nothing but 
wheels; two spend all their time with an X-ray 


inspection unit. PIA’s standards areso high, even 
a trainee Aircraft Maintenance Engineer mast be 
aftdluniversitygraduatewithaselflneedegreie.lt 
is this kind of plancppm p o Ting that gives PIA 
virtually nine out of taiir MMehedole tahte-flAi 
and landings. And ifsthetr pamperedpassengers 
who say PIA are great pflOple 
to fly with. See your Travel 
Agent or consult a PIA office. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES -GREAT PEOPLE TO FLY WITH 

JgEWYOBK &QNDON FRANKFURT GENEVA BOMB BEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI . DACCA 


PIA 
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LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify to. the contrary, the Editor reservp 
She right to.pnm inXoidtui letters tofitthe tpace aoaHaUe 


•fT 


ry’ irw 


The New Broom 

Sir—Y our giticlc (August 24th) was pre¬ 
faced by the statement: u The Economist is 
often accused of being unfair to British 
farmers/* Unfairness is, of course, a matter 
of opinion. Accuracy, however, is a matter 
of fact and in this respect your latest con¬ 
tribution fares no better than mawof, your 
previous sorties into the countryside. 

First, What evidence is tnefe for the state¬ 
ment that “ a. host of inefficient fatpeenter- 
prises has been kept in existence . . .” ? 
During the height of the Common Market 
negotiations you often contended that 
British farmers by virtue of their greater 
efficiency had little to fear .from entry into 
Europe on the Six’s terms for agriculture! 

K the yardstick of efficiency is the level 
of exchequer cost I must point out that, 
this has fluctuated mainly aa a consequence 
of variations in market prices. This is due 
in large part to the very factor referred to 
by your contributor later on in the article, 
namely that the “ so-called world market fo 1 
agricultural products is not really a world 
market because most of the supplies on it 
have been subject to varying degrees of 
dumping. ...” In any event the subsidies 
in 1962-63 represented only, 5 per cent of 
total Government expenditure or 6 per cent. 
of total consumer expenditure on food, a 
relatively small price to pay for the assur¬ 
ance of supplied and the advantage of lower 
priced food than that available to our indus¬ 
trial competitors. 

Second, when you refer to the threat, of 
“ unsaleable surpluses of eggs and milk,*” I 
must point out that the margin between 
surplus and scarcity in agriculture is very 
narrow indeed, especially when measured . 
against the world problem of hunger and 
malnutrition. . The price changes in such 
commodities as butter, bacon and sugar dur¬ 
ing the past year show how volatile the 
so-called world market price really is and 
how unreliable it is as a yardstick for 
measuring the relative efficiency of British 
agriculture. 

Third, the military argument may be in 
the forefront of your contributor’s mind but 
is certainly not the main reason for national 
support for agriculture. Clearly in time of 
war the production pattern would have to 
take account of a smaller volume of im¬ 
ported feedingstuffs. Surely, however, it is 
only right in time of peace that British agri¬ 
culture should be geared to supply an im¬ 
portant part of the high quality protein 
foods that the British public wants. Our 
own industry has been converting into live-? 
stock products home-produced as well as 
imported feedingstuffs- bought at “ world ** 
prices, Youjwy* quge,mcorreqtly, that mo$t 
of our cereals and cattle cakes have been 
imported. The fruth‘ is that over half have 
been produced at home and, in addition, our 



Cattle .and sheep derive a substantial part 
of th&r feed requirements from home pro¬ 
ducedgrass, hay and silage. In fact, imports 
of feedmgstuffs have not increased and are 
still at "the pre-war level, although our out¬ 
put of livestock products has increased by 
75 per cent, There is undoubtedly a net 
balance of payments advantage in convert¬ 
ing the imputed raw materials in conjunc¬ 
tion with home produced materials into 
finished livestock products. 

Fourth, a great deal of the article, repr^ 
sents a criticism of a statement, of W&ich 
your contributor alleges the NFU vtas'thi*: 
author, that each pound spent on food and 
agricultural support-saves one pound in WO* , 
ports. In fact, "the statement was maidc by.'&£ 
the Political and Economic. Editor of The' *' '’ 
Sunday Times on 28th April, 1963, in a 
^^tiy^a^^f case for the exp^ibn of 

JKftbj the article claims that'Increased 
food production has qmjed such 
countries as New (Zealand and Denmark to 
lose so much of theirexport income that 
they .nave been “ compelled^ industrialise 
them ofrn countries . and so reduce their 
purchases pf our. exports. 

Progressive industrpi^aripn is so much a 

S rt of ■ the - of agri* 

ltural cojiprfe%ti#*S^ 4 iptement,,^ ^ 

hardly be'iP^ smbtE cboiideration were 
it nptfor^f fact jratft,fo6* is inaccurate. 

In tip deca^ Britain; has imported' 
ffiortpand not less pf the flumfood exports 
ofNew Zealand andDenmark as the follow¬ 
ing table shows, * 


Subsidise 
jTOdutts, 

duiq 
for 



lumping of agricultural 
lit our producers should 
r means of special anti¬ 
involving different tariffs 
of different countries. Ido 
demands how complex such 
Id really be. Certainly it could 
‘ under the terms pi the exist- 
Act. Surely a far better 
is problem is by a positive 
i to establish regular confrontation 
nal agricultural poUciesand to nego- 
^ tternational commodity, agreements 
tid^gbed to eliminate the harmful effects of 
^tssive fluctuations in prices and trade, 
^national commodity agreements, plus a 
ly determined effort to build up the 
and for food in the poorer countries 
a World Food Programme inte- 
with general economic aid, represent 
ire positive approach to the world 
'rural problem and will certainly 
iter less ill-will and retaliatory action 
1 attempt to impose one nation’s will 
in manner advocated by your con¬ 
tributor,—Yours faithfully, 

Asher Winegarten 
Chief Economist 
The National Farmers’ Union 




24th) challenges 
iigy have, been 
fanners, and goes 


mports Import* 

960-62 1951-53 


Now Zetland Buttdr. 

New Zealand^Lamb . 

Danish Butter. 

Danish Bacon. 283.000 


152,400 tons 
293,800 
96.000 „ 


, 144,200 tons 
246,400 
97.300 „ 
178,000 „ 

It is also untrue that these countries have 
been forced “ greatly (to) reduce their pur¬ 
chase of British exports.” In fact, our 
pre-war exports to New Zealand averaged 
£19 million ; in 1950-52 they averaged 
£104 million; and in 1960-62 £117 million. 
The figures for Denmark are similar: pre¬ 
war £16 million ; 1950-52 £62 million ; 
1960-62 £95 million. 

Sixth, you make the strong allegation 
that agriculture holds on to a great deal 
more labour than it really needs by paying 
low wages. Again, here are the facts. Since 
1948 the labour force has fallen by over 
300,000 workers, i.c. by about one-third. 
Total manpower in agriculture now accounts 
for only 4 percent of the working .Jlopula- 
flon as against, for example, a figure of 20 
per cent lit die EEC and 8 per cent in the 
United States- How urban do we wish to 
become*? 

Seventh, your contributor, recognising 
the almost universal existence of export 


£iR- 4 Ybvr article ^ 

/various claims that 
made tfa behalf of BritiS 
on to ^propound a policy/based on the 
assumption that exporters such as Common¬ 
wealth jojintries and Deiimark do not sub¬ 
sidise their exports of food to Britain. 

The current Intelligence Bulletin shows 
that Australian butter, for example, is now 
on sale in the London Provision Exchange 
at 67s. per cwt. less than the same quality 
butter costs in Australia, and Danish butter 
at 48s. per cwt. less than in Copenhagen. 
The British housewife gains over 7d. per lb. 
on the Australian butter, and over $d. per 
lb. on the Danish, without considering the 
cost of transport. The British farmer gets 
less for his milk, on which he receives no 
subsidy. 

Why does not your “ distinguished out¬ 
side economist” ascertain the facts, and 
abandon his untenable assumptions?— 
Yours faithfully, Richard Glyn 

House of Commons 


§i&*rYour distinguished ecofonaist (August 
24th) refers to the lazy' ^ipl . inefficient 
farmers who raise milk " out of the bag.” 
But they don’t. It is the cow who lets the 
milk down out of the bag.—Yours faithfully, 

An Undistinguished Economist 

Leeds 
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strength to strength...; 


The Delta Group, now comprising more than forty 
companies/ enjoys a growing Recognition 'Jus one oHbe 
leading specialists in non-ferroui metals arid alloys. The 
resources and enthusiasm of .each companyo^nblneto 
strengthen and furtherthfs unlquO servIcetn tlvsdom- 
rnercfaf, Industrial and metallurgical fields. , 

The wide range and diversity Of Delta products, In both 
wrought and cast forms, is abreast of technological and 
commercial thinking and Is evident everywhere ... In 
building, transport, engineering, power, communication 
and the sciences. 



l y i i $ - rv 


QBQ 


The Delta Metal Company Limited 


BAIT SIIIINWreH 
LONDON S.S iTO 
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Bechuanaland 

Sir—Y our comment (August 17th) that 
only a South African loyal to Dr Verwoerd 
seemed to enjoy freedom in Bechuanaland 
is a grossly unfair reflection upon the 
British officials of this developing ci^ 

Political asylum was granted to M&L 
Hodgson. But no observer in Lobai 
the time had any doubt that Mr Hodt 
attempt to organise a^ strike jfLabi 
workers was a 

litics rule. Both Mr Seretse Khama, 
ead of the Bechuanaland Democratic 
party, aodJ^JLXJ^^ 

Bechi 
Hodgsoi 
writer 
embroil 
Africa. 

The 
for 87 
is a k< 
beef tl 

British __ . . 

to sacrifices the best int^^ji if Ae peo, 
of this poor;cbd»try m^r«y'tO create 
on the Sou& African border.—Yours fail > 
fully, Edwin S. Mungb* 

Pasadena, California 

Choice in Welfare 

Sir— I think your reviewer of the Institute 
of Economic Affairs report (July 27th) over* 
states the differences between the division 
of opinion on health and pensions on one 
hand and education on the other. Prefer 
ences were a majority in favour of expand* 
ing state services hr education but in favour 
of concentrating on me £C($dy AX rfkwvtag 
contracting out In health and pentioni. But 
the differences were not as sharp as this 
formulation suggests : the “ votes ” were 
41 per cent and 43 per cent in favour of 
expanding state health services and state 


LETTERS 

pensions and 51 per cent in favour of 
expanding state education. If, in spite of 
all our efforts, the question was loaded, it 
was probably in favour of state education 
since it was die only question that spoke 
of “ better ’* services, 
rink 



to stm 

;iven age or satisfying given standards and 
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The Habsburg crisis was not as simple 
or straightforward as your correspondent 
avers. It is true that the Administrative 
High Court ruled that Dr Otto Habsburg 
could return. But the Constitutional High 
Court—of equal status—took the contrary 
and their judgment is of equal 
“ty and cannot be over-ruled by the 
□istrative Court. Parliament there- 
found itself faced with two contradic- 
•Tulings. It decided to support what is 
ibtedly prevailing popular opinion. If 
Freedom party realised this and gave its 
8 votes to the Socialist motion, that should 


be exaggerated 



article “The Six 
27th, page 345I 
it interest by 4 
naturally, it *p£rrictctf 
^ Ctthc English- jfcakii * 
fa interesting to 


coalition 

fortunate 
easiness 
normal 
;ti n trade 
w th the 
joint 
angers 
Pretender.” 
like to 
adfudi- 
imbued by 
these are 
has how- 


gp&Justizkanzler' 


its 

out from the ttgle </d*Fi«^-^kiag 4$dfck* ipninous note in 

a -.'v 'j • now gttuaed delicate workings 

We are convinced it would be doing a v # 6 

The Austrian Sodalfett^ were therefore 
?° TOO? W man ftwn act ing on sound and demo- 

dratte grounds, . t question is now 

« Austria’s 

mpHw, cpupmcs to create airtight econn**. hitherto un- 

trouWed -should w - disturbed, with 
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ftei barritts,or jpSft 

hdw tfieflf to use the fu**is put at ‘7 
1 by Fraftcc mi t$e pirn ■ 

countri?. to create riniilit eedh^f 

. • v *V-,, , V 

We believe, on the contrary, that these 
funds should be used to help the French- 
speaking states compensate for their in¬ 
sufficient weight of population compared for 
instance to> a jriatu like Nigeria. On their 
riefc the big &^b-sp^ak% coiqitrits x 4 
Africa must realise that, having sxlch dis¬ 
proportionately large populations and re¬ 
sources, they must approach their French- 
speaking neighbours with the necessary care 
and mutual guarantees. . . . 

Whatever happens, it is essential the 
Europeans do not extend to Africa the rifts 
thai divide them in their own continent. 
Any harking back of mind or heart to former 
colonial rivalries or present economic differ¬ 
ences can only set back African develop¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

Aymar Achille Foitld, 
Conseiller-General, Deputy of the 
Paris Gironde 

Habsburgs and Austria 

Sir—Y our Vienna correspondent’s allega¬ 
tion (July 13th) that the Austrian Socialists 
have seized on the Habsburg affair as a 
means of embarking on a struggle for 
power, and have resolved to take over the 
government of the country, misjudges the 
real internal situation and misleads 
interested opinion abroad. 


in¬ 


calculable effects on its carefully adjusted 
international position.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons , SWi George Jeger 
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...UK MISSILE THAT OTHER NAVIES WANT 


The Royal Navy’s close-range anti-aircraft guided missile has 
been adopted by the navies of Australia, New Zealand, Holland, 
Sweden and Western Germany. More orders are on the way. 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD. 

LONDON AND BELFAST 
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America’s 



Tenth 

T HIS summer's facial outburst in (he United States comes one hundrfcd 
years after the Eroanicipation Proclamation and thirty years after the Nfcw 
Peal: it revives the battles of both and the answer to It can only be a 
synthesis Of both. Emancipation brought fuH citizenship to Negroes .in theory 
but not in practice: the New Peal laid a floor under poverty but left many 
Americans sitting on that floor^aod most of throe who are still sitting them 
today are Negroes. Wednesday’s maftil Q& Washington wasfor“Job6 and 
Frecdonj ”—and jobs wete put first. This year revolt has spread all over tbe 
country because it has become a demand for tbe economic opportunities tinac 
aw denied to the Negro everywhere, not just for the civil rights that are formally 
available to him—even in the South if he dares to use them. 

More and more Negroes are daring to ux them even there, as has been 
shown lately by the numbers who have exercised their right of assembling to 
petition for (he redress of grievances. These demonstrations have shown, too, 
that America's Negroes are no longer prepared to giy« way before their white 
fellow citizens, that the subservient mentality of slavery has at last been thrown 
off, not poly by the Negro leaders—the Ralph Bunches, the Robert Weavers, 

. the Martin Luther Kings, the James Baldwins—but by most of/*h* rank *nd 
file as well. This should have become.obvious years agow When tbe. .first Negro 
children walked calmly through the jeering ranks Of white adults to their 
desegregated schools; It certainly became obvious thin year, as battalions of 
Negroes of all ages faced fire hoses and flocked willingly to gaol—and on Wednes¬ 
day when 200,000 of them paraded (see page 744) with impressive respectability 
and more impressive restraint. But the economic and cultural legacies of slavery 
have to ^9 thrown off. Tbe twenty million Negroes «rc porlonger a subnrarged 
ienth of the jAjuefitot nuti<jjji btfu fhfcyl are J |til| pni tiT^lerdeVdfoflfii X<j£p. 
They are, overwhelmingly, oft the seftniy side of'SHWiellcfc anfl, as lofijf fts they lag 
behind the rest of the country ir^ ^bis way.v p9.rwljintention is Possible,, . 

What, is needed, it has been suggested, ! is a ’domestic Point Four scheme/ a 
crash programme to make up to the Negro for a eehturV of fitsgle£u*fo give 
him the opportunities that came automatically.to other immigrants (and wjj 
they were better prepared to take). Negroes, it is claimed, need special a| 
ance to bring their way of living up to the general level of ^Qjcxio&n So&t^, 
to get them out of the slum of cultural bqgtpvwds&s diat inhibits all but a 
few of (he exceptionally gifted ff$& trying to escape. Only in this way^ it is 
said} caft tbo svefage \cgro diild become one whom white parents are happy 
to nave their children go to school with j undeniably, as things are, a heavy 
influx of Negro pupils lowers standards of behaviour a$ well as of education; 
this is no slur on the Negroes but on tbqsfi other Americans who have not 
given them the aid for their development that America offers to poor peoples 
everywhere else. Only in this way can the average Negro family become one 
that those other Americans will greet as neighbours. 

Crash programme or not, such a scheme for Negro development cannot work 
out its benefit for at least a generation. Meanwhile, what would satisfy the 
Negroes, or at least enough of them to lessen the ever-present and growing 
dangler of race violence, would be more and better work. The percentages of 
long-term and teenage unemployment, high as these are for the American 
labour, force as a whole (over 10 per cent in June), are far higher among the 
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Negroes in these groups. In both cases the only real remedy 
lies in acquiring more education and more skill. But until 
now jobs have not been offered to Negroes even if they have 
had the necessary training—and so few of them have bothered 
to obtain it. Those who have still find that they earn less than 
whites ; this includes even college graduates. 

Many of this summer’s demonstrations—boycotts of busi¬ 
nesses and picketing of building sites, for example—have 
been directed against this kind of discrimination by employers 
and by trade unions; and so, for much longer, have the efforts 
of both the Administration and the national labour organisa¬ 
tion. Things have got better. It is at any rate becoming 
worth while for Negroes to take advantage of the various 
schemes for making them—and all the jobless—more employ¬ 
able which the President has been urging Congress to pass. 

Some, if not all, of these measures will probably get through 
by the end of the year. So, probably, will some, if not all, 
of the President’s proposals for giving the federal authorities 
more power to bring lawsuits on behalf of Negroes who have 
been denied their right to vote, to send their children to white 
schools, to eat in a hotel or to use a lavatory. But, inevitably, 
the impact of all this will be frustratingly slow also—too slow, 
it is feared, for the Negroes who have not yet had time to 
stomach the restraint that goes with power, who are 
disillusioned, and have reason to be, with the gradual approach. 
Yet this is the only sure way of making progress without dis¬ 
rupting the country, in the opinion both of the Administration 
and of the Negroes’ own traditional leaders. This week’s 
march on Washington, begun as an attempt to bring pressure 
on Congressmen, became an attempt to take pressure off them 
by enabling those who have been demonstrating all summer 
to let off their remaining steam in (me final blast. 

The more sophisticated of the younger Negroes are unlikely 
to be content with this. What their older, more responsible 
leaders, who are Americans first and Negroes second, 
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fear is that, under the influence of such groups as the Black 
Muslims and the men who are now proposing a Negro 
political party, the United States will be split on racial lines 
even more glaringly than it is already. The whites are helping 
to make this a real danger; many who accept the aspirations 
of the Negroes, or who think they do, have been shocked by 
the recent Negro assertiveness. This year’s demonstrations 
have brought Northerners bang up against the real facts of 
racial segregation for the first time; many find themselves 
openly sympathising with what in the past they called southern 
prejudice. And the civil rights legislation in Congress brings 
yet another encroachment by the federal government on the 
powers of the states and on the independence of private 
property. ' America’s race problem reaches into the recesses 
of all its Other problems. 

All this has suddenly made the Negro question the most 
Serious political issue in the country and one that must have 
an important, though as yet incalculable, effect on next year’s 
election. The racial crisis, even though it is th^ mirror image 
of the same problems in other and different countries, is also 
one more reason why the attention of Americans is returning 
to their own problems and away from those of the world. 
What really would do most good would be sweep away 
the pockets of economic depression, the inadequate schools 
and worse housing that blight American affluence. A joint 
effort to do this would benefit whites and Negroes alike. 
Presidents have been asking for such an effort ever since the 
war with little success. Just possibly, this year’s flare-up of 
the American conscience may bum such a programme through 
Congress. If it does, it will mean a fresh drain on America’s 
money and on its trained experts. Full employment could 
help powerfully but, unless disarmament frees resources, there 
will be that much less left for the underdeveloped abroad; 
development, which is the only right form of charity for free 
men, will begin at home, even though it cannot end there. 


What Price the Grand Design? 


General de Gaulle’s Europe is not 
the only possible one 

EDtG the product of a team of anonymous journalists, 
The Economist does not, at least deliberately, make 
a habit of arguing with itself in public. But this week 
it proposes to make an exception to the rule for a review of 
two books on America and Europe, appearing on page 753, 
which comes from a valued outside contributor. The review’s 
importance is that it throws cold water on Mr Kennedy’s 
grand design for a partnership between America and Europe 
which The Economist has believed, and continues to believe, 
to be the right goal for the West. 

That there should now be signs of a revulsion from the 
orthodoxies of the period when Britain was actively seeking 
to enter the European common market is natural after the 
failure of that endeavour. Many people who doubted the 
wisdom of “going into Europe,” and the real prospects of 
the Atlantic purpose it was supposed to serve, but who were 
silenced by the roar of die flowing tide, are now emerging 
from cave and grotto to point out that the tide was bound to 


ebb and that rocks, rockier even than the person of General 
de Gaulle, would have stopped it sweeping inland in any case. 

Thus, the reviewer objects that, on the American side, 
support for European unity has no roots in the “ tradition 
of American foreign policy” and that for many Americans 
it has been a covert form of neo-isolationism, “ a means of 
safely liquidating a series of European commitments into which 
the United States has been drawn over the past twenty 
years ” ; and, on the European side, that there never has been 
a potential counterweight to America, because the rump of 
the continent west of the Elbe is too vulnerable to nuclear 
attack. Even if a partnership could be set on its Feet, probably 
“ a true co-ordination of policy would give way to spheres 
of influence.” In short, the Americans were always wrong 
to encourage the Frankenstein of European union; Gaullism 
is inevitable ; partnership has always been a pious, fraud. 

At a time when we still reel from "General de Gaulle’s 
bodyblows, the thesis is alluring. But its underlying assump¬ 
tions about the nature erf modem national power seem old- 
fashioned* just as the general himself does even to Europeans 
to whom his independence from America has its appeal. For 
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instance, bow relevant is “ the tradition of American foreign 
policy ” today ? This tradition was fighting 

two wars to prevent Germany conquering Europe, in launch¬ 
ing Marshall aid and facing the communist challenge through¬ 
out the world, the United States has had to forswear isolation. 
Whatever the future of its relations with Europe may he, 
there can be no return to the seclusion of the past. The 
choice for America is whether to promote a new concert of 
powers, or to build up the institutions of the nonrcommunist 
world in the hope of outgrowing nationalism. Neither has 
much to do with the tradition of American foreign policy. 

That there is a problem of international organisation is 
beyond controversy today. Apart from General de Gaulle, 
who seems to want the conceit of powers without caring too 
much about the deluge after him, the most diverse people 
agree that there are hosts of issues the nations cannot settle 
apart. Mr Harold Wilson proposes to reinforce the world’s 
monetary system; everyone pays at least lip service to the 
necessary reform of the trading structures inherited from 
the imperial era; agriculture, aid—even defence, with some 
people thinking Europe should enter the nuclear arena while 
others want only so-called conventional forces under the slogan 
of a division of labour with America—are recognised fields 
for joint action. The question is whether these issues can 
be better solved multilaterally or by the two regions of the 
free world that have the power, the resources and therefore 
the responsibility, Europe and America. So far the multi¬ 
lateral record has been inadequate, because the fact that a 
goal is desirable is not enough to induce 114 nations to act 
together upon it. The idea of partnership assumed that two, 
in a like situation, might be able to do it more easily. 

This seemed plausible and natural when Britain’s bid to 
enter Europe still had wind in its sails. The common market 
had surged forward .from beginnings that contained just as 
many impossibilities as the partnership is alleged to conceal 
today: the traditional enmity of France and Germany, the 
hopelessness of getting old nation states to accept majority 
voting, the absurdity of a common market for coal and steel 
without a general common market, or of a general common 
market without political union. Our reviewer still doubts that 
union is “ natural for a group of flourishing nationally con¬ 
scious European states.” And yet, last year, Europe’s achieve¬ 
ment of the improbable was having heady effects. Thus the 
British were agonisingly reappraising their place in the world ; 
America was beginning to see in a uniting Europe the longed- 
for partner to shoulder “ global ” burdens ; and the twenty 
separate ideas the nations had of desirable policy seemed to 
be fusing into something like a common western view of 
what could be done. The advance was very rapid. Perhaps 
it was too rapid to allow the terrain to be held once the 
panzers were dispersed. But that there was astonishing change 
is indisputable. Mr Kennedy’s grand design was bom of it. 

Some Americans may have had isolationist ulterior motives 
in backing European unity, but most of their leaders, including 
the President, presented the Trade Expansion Act as a first 
step to more; not less, involvement in the world. Similarly, 
no Frenchman but General de Gaulle, who does not merely 
respect national grandeur but is obsessed by it, would dare 
refuse to establish commodity agreements that are mightily 
in the interests of French farmers. Once the larger view of 
the common profit has been put in a practical way to govern¬ 


or 

ments, it is hanl |t any mofnent to resistive trend towards 

Individually, the agreements are reasonable, collectively they 
are binding* ■Which it,no doubt,why the genera 3 :docided lb 
break the threads befflre tbf pej;.wp . .... 

A dmittedly, there are unresolved contradictions in die vefy 
. idea of a partnership. How does one make two partn&s 
agree when they differ ? Would not Congress regal'd 
encroachments by international decision-makers with even 
more suspicion than those of the President ? These' are 
certainly obstacles today. But who can say what Americans 
would or would not be ready to do once die common market 
were enlarged and a partnership actively launched ? They 
have never been deterred by tradition, nor has the written •’ 
constitution of the United States—or the federal structureof 
American politics—ever prevented them from adopting large 
new ideas that sufficiently attracted America. The common 
market has filled conservative Europe with political ideas 
unthinkable a few short years ago. Are the Americans really 
so hidebound that they let the mechanics of politics, or the 
theory of their institutions, work as an iron framework against 
movement and change ? 

Even on a less ambitious view, interdependence has a real 
basis in modern life; and a division into spheres of influence 
between America and Europe is not inevitable. The 
Americans have shown again and again that they are open 
to argument and reason if they are dealing with a partner 
prepared to launch operations in a sufficiently constructive 
fashion. As for the Europeans, a union of seven or ten “ nation¬ 
ally conscious European states,” including Britain, with a vast 
accumulation of divergent interests across the world, could 
not rapidly develop traditional great power responses. The 
way to generate power consciousness is General de Gaulle’s 
way, to prevent any real co-operation and sow mistrust. 

But mistrust, too, has a life of its own. It is one thing to 
observe that you can divide America and Europe on agricul¬ 
ture, possibly also on east-west talks, and quicken a chemical 
process in Europe that tends to feed on every issue to the 
greater glory of Gaullism. It is quite another to nurse the illu¬ 
sion that Europe itself will be a coherent place if this does 
occur. Division between Europe and America will divide the 
Europeans as well. If unity has a tide, so has disintegration. In 
either case, a neat concert of powers seeking in majestic order 
their calculated self-interest, which is the vision on which 
the conservative ideology of international relations must rest, 
is something we are most unlikely to get. 

Fortunately, there is nothing implacable about the process. 
Neither the Five nor the British are, in their majority, happy 
about the way General de Gaulle, with his neo-realist dis¬ 
ciples, would lead them. But if they are not to be drawn into 
his wake, an acute conflict between Europe and America must 
be avoided at all costs. The sharpest risk of division will 
come, in the near future, from the Kennedy round of trade 
negotiations and, in the Kennedy round, from agriculture. 
Immediately, the agricultural decisions to be made by the Six 
in advance of the Kennedy round must be based on die belief 
that the Atlantic world does have a common future. Decisions 
made on any- other assumption will help to ensure that it 
has none. 
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Is a Boomlet Round 

A tentative assessment of this winter’s 
prospect for the British economy 

I N the past few weeks there has been a clear movement 
of majority opinion—among economists, investors and 
businessmen—towards a greater optimism about the pros¬ 
pect of immediate re-expansion within the British economy. 
Anybody whose job it is to purvey economic comment and 
hunches now needs to re-examine his own opinion about this. 
He may not welcome the ^necessity, for the profession of 
economic forecaster would always be much more comfortable 
if it wen allowed to be a strong; silent one; but it is precisely 
when the prospects ahead are most controversial that a state¬ 
ment of opinion is most mandatory. In this spirit of almost 
forced conscription,- perhaps there are at present two initial 
yardsticks for the wary augur to use. 

First, it is wise—even if also curmudgeonly—to remember 
that this particular period of the year has become almost 
traditionally a season when business optimists and official 
analysts think that Britain’s industrial prospect looks rather 
more reflationary than it actually is. The seasonal summer¬ 
time fillips to the construction industry and pans of the 
engineering and consumer goods industries have been fairly 
consistently misread in recent years; the tendency for these 
fillips to peter out in the autumn has too often been under¬ 
estimated. In fact, the consequences of this seasonal mis¬ 
calculation are writ quite large over Britain’s financial history 
in die last decade. In years when August and September 
have brought seasonal strain to the pound sterling, this sum¬ 
mer frolic in the assumed prospects for internal demand has 
sometimes led the authorities to clamp down into badly- 
timed restriction; there has been a natural tendency to ascribe 
any such strain on sterling—even when it has arisen mainly 
from such things as a change in relative interest rates abroad— 
to a new over-heating of Britain’s economy, which in retro¬ 
spect has sometimes proved not to have existed. 

In years when sterling is not under great strain, the late 
summer boost has caused Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
come back from their holidays with a rosy confidence that 
economic growth is in train; quite often, a cheerier mood 
among businessmen has spurred them on in this contentment. 
A check over the past five years shows that in each year save 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s crisis year of 1961 The Economist indica¬ 
tor of stock exchange prices has stood higher at the end of 
August than at the beginning of it. 

The fact that this seems to have bceti happening again this 
August does not, of course, necessarily mean that the dawn is 
again a false one. The prudent should remember that a year 
ago this week the Treasury was proudly painting out that 
industrial production had risen a. full three points between 
April and June of 1962, which is what it is now also pointing 
out for the period between April and June of 1963, and that 
last year this proved, tor be a prelude to a thoroughly dis¬ 
appointing flagging in the autumn and winter. But the 
differences from last year should be examined too, and also— 
for this is the second useful yardstick when assessing an 
apparent turn in the tide of opinion—any real differences in 
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the present state of affaifs from what most' prophets had been 
expecting when prophecies were last in full spate. 

That last general open season far economic forecasting was 
at the time of the budget in April: The Economist’s own 
judgment then was that Mr Maudling had not acted suffi¬ 
ciently energetically to re-expand demand in the short-term ; 
we opined that he might achieve the 4 per cent growth for 
which he had apparently budgeted in 1963-64 (although 
probably only just), but that the existing slack in the economy 
should have made a higher immediate target both attainable 
and desirable. On the other hand, the-longer-term tax reliefs 
which Mr Maudling had granted—especially in his new invest¬ 
ment allowances—-looked if anything rather too generous; 
we apprehended there Was a-danger that when investment did 
eventually start increasing—perhaps after the middle of 1964 
—it might now do so too fast. The first forecast survives the 
test. It still seems that Mr Maudling should hive brought 
his tax reliefs into swifter effect, either (as we were 
suggesting throughout last winter) by introducing his budget 
earlier or by making a special and temporary reduction in the 
cost of the weekly national insurance stamp between April 
and June. The fact that he did not do so has made employ¬ 
ment prospects stickier than they should have been for this 
year’s bumper crop of school-leavers; this is a real long-term 
weakness, for the superfluity in this part of the market may 
now cause too many of them to drift off into deadnend jobs. 
But two other parts of the economic picture have turned out 
better- since April than we then anticipated. 

O ne is that exporta—which were some 54 per cent greater 
in the second quarter of 1963 than in the depressed last 
quarter of 1962—have advanced unexpectedly well; about 
half of the rise in die production index in recent months 
seems to have been due to this. In large part, this is because 
world trade in manufactured goods has been rising more 
swiftly than trends in world industrial production had sug¬ 
gested to be at all likely, and in smaller part it may have been 
aided by some once-for-all factors (the opening of New Zea¬ 
land’s import licencing year, and the second round of Dillon 
tariff cuts). But, taking the picture as a whole, Britain may 
now at last be holding its share of world manufacturing 
trade, because its degree of cost inflation is no longer greater 
than that of its roam competitors. The welcome signs are that 
incomes policy is at present proving something of a success. 

There can be argument about the reason for this: about 
how much of the credit is due to the Government’s new and 
much-criticised habit of sometimes “ interfering in wage 
negotiations”; whether some of the credit (see page 731) 
should even go to the National Incomes Commission ; whether 
die really new factor is the- increased and perhaps temporary 
“ responsibility ” of trade union leaders who have learned 
that militancy is politically unpopular just before a general 
election; or whether thk responsibility has mainly been made 
possible in turn by die defeat of militancy lower down in the 
trade unions’ ranks (ever since the engineering workers voted 
in a ballot last year that they did not agree with their leaders 
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in wanting a strike, , and since Fords’ shop stewards were 
defeated at Dagenham). But ihe analyst .c^ft only aver, that 
without this year’s ri$e in exports die edonhmy would now be 
in a much bleaker plight than the mah-in-the^street probably 
realises; this is particularly true because imports are now 
starting to rise again as industry restocks with raw materials, 
and because President Kennedy’s measures to protect the 
dollar threaten some damage to sterling on capital account. 
The new competitiveness of British exports is now beginning 
to look like a potential source of real long-term strength. 

T he other cheering development since last ^pril is that 
internal business confidence has blossomed rather 
surprisingly well, despite the heavy new blows to the Conserva¬ 
tives’ political prospects. Thisdoe? not mean that the long- 
heralded recovery in manufacturing investment is about to 
begin. Any teal new surge in investment seems unlikely until 
capitalists either think that they may be going to get another 
Conservative government after all, or conclude that a Wilson 
government is not going to spell as black a ruin for private 
enterprise as some of them still apprehend. But this late 
summer’s upsurge in economic optimism probably does mean 
that manufacturing investment is unlikely actually to fall this 
autumn and winter, as it was doing during the autumn and 
winter of 1962-63. Given that, any check to the pace of 
recovery in the months ahead seems likely to be only seasonal; 
it could be bigger than optimists at present expect—seasonal 
corrections nowadays often are—but it seems unlikely to bring 
any serious reversal of trend. 

If these assumptions are correct—and they need to be 
hedged with all manner of qualifications—then a plausible 
prognosis might therefore run somewhat as follows. Between 
now and October/November, the voice of the optimists may 
ring out most loudly to the City and the world. After all, 
even by late October the latest index figures available will 
refer only to what is happening to production now; and it 

India’s Shake-Up 

Limits as well as renewals should be 
taken into account in assessing India’s 
struggle to regain political -vitality 

M r nehru had a sharp exchange last week with Dr 
Lohia of the Socialist opposition, who had asserted 
that six out of ten Indians live on fourpence a day. 
On Monday the minister of planning, Mr G. L. Nanda, gave 
an official estimate: that one Indian in ten lives on less than 
sixpence a day. As between government and opposition, in 
the context of India’s first-ever dehate on, a no-confidence 
motion, the issue was the ruling Congrej| party’s alleged 
failure to raise living standards in sixteen' years of Indian 
independences Mr Kripalani, another opposition leader, had 
told parliament that many people were complaining that they 
had lived better under British rule. But, as between-Delhi and 
the world at large, this was a harsh remainder of the real 
background' to all discussion of Indian affairs. Even a mere 
ten per cent of India’s population almost equals the whole 
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is likely that production; has .already risen somewhat since 
tyst June (which jp the latest i^ex figure available now)i‘ 
JUter in the winte^- by -Iftitoi&fttieww Jlhtusy, when the pro¬ 
duction indices for October and November will be becoming 
available, there could on this feadtng.be a.reaction into disrj 
appointment; it is likely that economic comment at the end of 
the year will sofind less optimistic' than it does nbw. ; •. 

- Britain might then pass through the rest of the winter 1 
amid another murmur of representations that Mr Maudling 
should hurry to introduce new measures of resttmulatioo. 
Whether the Government responds promptly, to these reprc+ 
tentations might depend on a political factor.. It seemamost 
probable now that die general, election will Qotbe briduntil 
October, 1964. Ministers .might therefore wish to make the 
budget of April, 19H a popqlajr one, as they also did in April; 
1959 - Mr Maudling might pot be tpo averse from passing 
through a winter duringwhith economists wett urging him 
(but not too shrilly) to hand out some reliefs, to thalit tnight 
then seem respectable for him to respond id fuQtqeaiure in 
an April budget from which his Cabinet colleagues will require 
political honey. 

This would be very far from an ideal recipe for economic 
management. If conditions this winter should make, it desir¬ 
able to exert some small further pressure on the.accelerator^ 
it would be wasteful to delay—whether or not the result of 
this delay was to induce the Chancellor to jab down mote 
heavily into greater reflation than is really desirable next 
spring. But the object of this article has not been to expound 
what ought to happen; it has been to make a guess at what 
might happen, with all bets hedged, simply as a gtey shape 
of conjecture for businessmen who have to plan their actions 
with some sort of picture of possible general business condi-, 
dons in mind. For those who have to make a guess, this one 
—of a slower growth than the optimists expect, but with a 
winter check that will be more temporarily seasonal than the 
pessimists may then allow—seems to. us to be the most 
plausible guess, at present, tentatively, just now. 


population of the United Kingdom. Average income in India 
is reckoned at no more than is. 6d. a day; and “ India ” means 
a human mass more numerous than the combined total popu¬ 
lations of all Africa and South America. 

The Congress government, having ridden over the no- 
confidence motion with predictable ease (it holds three-quarters 
of the seats in the lower house, and the opposition is very 
fragmented), is now seeking to revitalise itself, by the 
“ Kamaraj plan.” On the face of it, this means the departure 
from office of a number of senior ministers who are- thus to 
be freed to renew contact with the country as a whole and 
to sweep the cobwebs of complacency and corruption out of 
the party organisation. As our correspondent in India points 
out on page 735, the Kamaraj plan has got off with a stimulat¬ 
ing, and surprising, bang. All ministers in the central and 
state governments dutifully tendered their resignations, to 
give Mr Nehru a free, hand ; few had expected that he would 
use it so freely. 

So far, only the outs are known-, not the new ins. By 
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j&fit €conoimnt 

AUGUST 29, 1863 


SICKNESS AMONG INDIAN TROOPS 

: j r JPTf After malaria, intemperance, and debauchery ^re the great 
, Mil causes of r sickncss among the troops in India, as ap honje 5 
' at and we need nor say are peculiarly difficult to deal with; 

. It is shown that oncrthird <>* the entire force in India suffer , 
from syphilitic, diseases. Ttyf Cotmpissipncrs conclude their 
Report with severe! very sensible recommendations by which 
their.mayrit:i» hoped, be "reduced!; and a system of diet, 
more adapted to the climate cMauaJly f adopted. After the intrp- 
' duetten Or better 1 bftrratks, situated in healthier localities, and 
ixtoided,^ *and w«stary K «ocon^dpdaCMm^ <wbicb . 

woidd fipbably diminish the mortality.ip the afmy by. at least f 

* OTcinaW^m^CommSwionm appear to hbpe most from the 

• iotrpdoottpfa ^gymnastics,,' workshops, and wioufc .meMs of- 

prontaoiy occupied, so that tie need no ronjfCf be dnven to Vice 
7’ and dmuKoiesi from sheer emtui [■•»,:<. ■. TOt: plain truth . 
is that the #fe. of, a soldier in tiipe of peace, and when, in garrison 
or barraclrtj is 1 otrerfy -unnatural, and subject to'all sorts of 
aril. iiifluenceBi/ofwhicb, ptrhap, idleness is one of the.'most' 
ratal. To a certain extent we rear it must continue to be so, 
The great majority of our troops will always be young, reckless', 1 
. "and unmarried. hytifor their enforced or enoouraged indolenar, 
for the horrible duiness pf .their days, and for many of their 
‘ ficifitieSr fbf evff, we are responsible; and are eery guilty, ’ 


removing from office such right-wing stalwarts as Messrs 
MorarjiDesaiand S. K. Padl, the prime minister may have 
it in mind to offset the recent rightward swing that swept 
away Messrs’ Krishna Men on and Malaviya; if so, he will 
promote such left-wingers as Mr Nanda. Clearly he has not 
limited himself to removing only those who were stale and 
titled 5 Mr Desai, for one, has earned unpopularity not by 
inaction but by the ruthless directness of his introduction cif 
higher taxes to finance defence against China, Nor has Mr 
Nehru merely picked an austere-principled team to carry the 
pine Gandhian evangel through the land and root out corrup¬ 
tion. Mr Kamaraj, titular author of the eponymous plan, 
who, under it, will cease to be chief minister in Madras state, 
may have envisaged himself in such a role; but Mr Bakshi, 
whose reign in Kashmir is now to end, would hardly fill the 
bill. Yet, though Mr Nehru’s precise intentions remain 
obscure, he has dramatically dispelled recent fears that he 
himself could no longer respond with some vigour to new 
challenges; the question remains whether the right vigorous 
response to a faltering of government is simply to send selected 
members on political tour. 

F ew would deny that Congress has long been in need of 
a shake-up. The strains imposed on India by the conflict 
in the Himalayas have merely intensified the already wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction with the quality of the ruling party’s 
performance in many fields. Much more than the Kamaraj 
plan will be needed to restore its spirit and its prestige to the 
levels of the first years after independence. Can anything 
more be expected ? It would be unwise toexpect too much. 
The attention given, quite properly, to Congress’s manifold 
failings can sometimes lead one to overlook a more funda¬ 
mental fact about India: the astonishing fact that the system 
works at all. Nothing comparable to it is to be found any¬ 
where else in the under-developed world. 's- 
In other emergent countries* die patties wbioh,like Congress 
in India, dominated both the independence struggle and the 
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itst years 1 alter _indepM«fence/^tfyp bpjken ancLgOne upder; 
die Atoit m'dip. Moslem Ae 

istiqljd 1 in Morocco j or miilti-pariy.&mo&acy. 'ifseff has 
foutidered after i'shbrt and tenuous terib. tridiaprhsenls the 
remarkable spectacle riot only 6f a parliament that is regularly 
renewed in free and orderly feleChops .(and that still Subjects 
tpinisters to suchordeals as a daily question-tin^e), but also 
of a free arid critical'press, of mapy vanning political shaded, 
and of standards ofju&cial and admiti^trafiyeintegr jty that, 
although repeatedly breached, remain significantly high ; it is 
the exception, as in the case of Mr Krishnamachari in 1958 
or that of Mr Malaviya this year, that prove^this jule. Mr 
Nehru differs frpnp the many Qtfier leaders of ” new nations^” 
who sharp hit cfiarismaric' stafusj' in tbat'hc'^rei "i&t ms 
claims at the, polls" And, the sd^'its.siriSi 

sdil’ presides Witiioilit J bSer^dn''OTer a' cojriitry 6 \ 
proportions, whose ' h'pge popuiatiori is!' a'tthd .explosive 'shtg;e 
of awakening, to its 'afye'p("ppyeV^y^ ^ut t^wlV'in^ rio, esiny 
escape from it, ;arid which is fat. tribre ' diyerse^ ih larigUa^C, 
religion and other basic respects 1 ’ than, 1 Say,” all the Arabs 
whose fragmentation into, a dozen separate ^tates Sfill defies 
their ambition for unify. / . 

The further tpe present sh^ke-up.gocs,ffi? better fojfjfcigfe. 
But both Indians and others would be wist tp face th® «ict 
that no Kamaraj plan or ,any other plan i§ likely to prevent 
Cpngress from relapsing into slack ways add needing further 
sharp, stimulants at regular intervals. There are rid short 
cuts, to perfection on, the road that Indi 4 has chosen.' 
Impatience with the creaking cumbrousness of the democratic 
process when applied to a vast, fissiparous and desperately 
poor country is natural and healthy. But impatience that spilt 
over into demands for millennial change here and now could 
have disastrous results. 

In particular, too much should not be expected from the 
element of “ going back to the people ’’ in the Kamaraj plan. 
Here there seems danger of overmuch emphasis op the mystical 
side of the Gandhian tradition, and a forgetting of the 
Mahatma’s own severely practical approach to most problems. 
The rumbling gjant that is, IndjtaT is not to be governed 
by wandering pilgrims,. statjetiog verbal, pieties,, ffii-diigh 
its half-million villages. The political leadership’s first 
duty is to operate, efficiently the levers of power in the 
capital and elsewhere. To neglect them and plunge into 
the infinite rural depths in search of spiritual 'renewal is 
to run the risk of returning to find the’levers m other, 
and self-appointed, hands. 


EIU QUARTERLY 
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cover world economic, financial* and 
political developments: 58 reviews , 
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THE WEST 


Failure to Consult 


B etween allies, harmony is most easily 
preserved when there is nothing going 
on. As soon a$ anything is allowed to 
happen* the hidden springs of cfefcnsion 
bubble up./ August saw a bout of tension 
between west Germany and: the Anglor 
Americans about the nuclear test ban. treaty, 
or about the manner in which it was con? 
eluded; no one really knows which. With 
Germany's signature of the treaty on 
August 21st the quarrel has been tem¬ 
porarily shelved, but its effects will go on, 
in German politics as well as in the affairs 
of the alliance. Recrimination abput the 
failure of one ally to consult.the other is the 
standard form. What is hard is to distin¬ 
guish differencesabout the substance of what 
is being done (unavoidable) from resent¬ 
ment caused by bad manners (avoidable). 

Part of the trouble this time lay in the 
failure to communicate: most glaring, per¬ 
haps, the Anglo-American failure to consult 
anyone before the Moscow decision to 
throw the treaty open to general signature. 
One must face it, the Anglo-Americans may 
have felt that if they had to choose—no 
consultation or no treaty—-then they would 


Consulting to Fail? ■ 

S tricken by conscience, maybe, the 
allies are making a punctilious attempt 
to step off with the same foot in the next 
stage of east-west negotiations* Hie idea of 
posting detachments of observers at fixed 
points on both sides of the iron curtain to 
keep an eye open for suspicious military 
movements has its difficulties. But as the 
other . suggestions—-for a nap-aggression 
agreement, or a scaling down of forces in 
central Europe—trickle away into the sands 
of inter-allied doubts and hesitations, the 
control posts proposal offers the best hope 
of a next step to follow the test ban treaty; 
Mr Dean Rusk said as much on August 
16th. It is thus an immediate test of 
whether the easing of relations with Russia 
is compatible with the safeguarding of west 
Germany’s legitimate interests—tend thus of 
western solidarity: 

The Nato council, meeting on August 
21st, took care of one such, legitimate 
German interest by affirming that sites for 
control posts should not be limited to 
German soil, on the ground that this would 
amount to putting west Germany in a 
different .category from itsf allies. Since 
Mr Khrushchev proposed, oh/Jfcly 19th that 
the posts should be shed ‘Ma parts of the 
Soviet Union, as well as other countries,” 


choose no consultation. There have also 
been insinuations in the west German press 
that the Bono government actually pren 
ferred to lie low, bqHng; vaioly dutt tim 
embarrassing Subject would, somehow peas 
by without touching Germany’s. Interests* 
Whatever the, reason, Herr SchrOder^ jfce 
west German foreign minisrer, ccatfessed at 
one stage that be waainformed “from the 
newspapers’’; and; at another, it seems, 
Bonn’s best source of information was Paris, 
which got it, through its alert* ambassador 
in Moscow, from Mr Khrushchev. 

It is not much comfort that Bonn and 
Paris are letting, each other down just as 
heavily over their own categorical obliga¬ 
tion to consult each other, laid down in the 
Franco-German treaty of last January* Each 
has taken, without consulting the other, a 
string of decisions that would obviously 
fall into the field of consultation if their 
treaty were working properly. Scanning 
the battlefield of Atlantic relations, one 
has lately had the impression less of the 
expected tug-of-war between Gaullistn and 
partnership, than of a Limbo with no one 
in touch with anybody. 


this is a bit like slamming the stable door 
after the horse has come in voluntarily. 
Another reasonable German worry can be 
satisfied if care is taken to frame a control 
posts agreement in such a way atf not to raise 
the question of recognising east Germany 
(by accepting Herr Ulbricht as an equal 
signatory, for instance). 

But some other conditions being talked 
about in Bonn seem to go beyond the safe¬ 
guarding of specific GeSman interests. It 
has been suggested, for instance, that the 
observer teams should be mobile, not static. 
Mobile spotters would be splendid, if Mr 
Khrushchev would accept them, but he has 
already told Mr Harriman (during the test 
ban negotiations) that he will not, and static 
control posts are plainly better than none 
at all. It is also reported that another idea 
in the Bonn air is to insist that the control 
post system be “world-wide,” If this 
simply means Including the United States, 
the point is fair, so long as a substantial 
part of Russia is included on the other side 
of the scales. But any attempt to make the 
system fully global is so. obviously doomed 
to failure that one is bound to wonder about 
the motive 0f those suggesting it. To 
present the United States with a flat choice 
between its. hopes of making progress with 
Russia and its hopes of western unity would 
serve no real German interest. 
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puny admission to Britain ought to prompt 
Parliament to look again at tbcabsufd stance 
that the. Government has got itself intocter 
relations with ekst Germany. This restric¬ 
tive policy was adopted by some Nato com¬ 
mittee two years ago, after the building of 
the Berlin wall. The moral basis that has 
been, wudewbat artificially, worked out for 
it is that the east German regime will not 
let go its subjects who want' to leave (cor¬ 
rect). Therefore anybody who is allowed to 
leave is somebody whom the eaft .German 
government “ wishes to send ” (wrong).. If 
these are trade 'emissaries,, they are lit In 
all the same, on grounds of burner (that is, 
economic) national interest There remain 
sports.teams, journalists,men of science or: 
letters, and practitioners of the arts; these, 
to a man, are refuaed permission to crime. 

A policy be(ttr cSIctah(ted;to 'impoverish 
the cultural life of this coistfitent, to thicken 
the mental blanket that hangs between ilk 
eastern and Western pans; and to'support 
those men in east Germany who actually 
want their people to be cut off from the 
western world is hard to think of.. Here 
is a subject for consultation with the west 
Germans: how can the just resentment at 
the Berlin wall be kept from taking self- 
defeating forms ? 


BUILDING WORKERS 


Dishonours Even 

T he terms of the “compromise” that 
has ended the building dispute an; in* 
portantnd by no means wholly supine. If 
the employers, roaring with the voice of the 
National Incomes Gominission, have not 
exactly won a national victory against cost 
inflation, they have not exactly .tost either; 
and that goes for Nic too; The final settle* 
meat, for craftsmen at least, has certainly 
been over the 3i per cent guiding light; but 
it is not so far over >that tine, as the infla¬ 
tionary award which sbmn&cottish building 
workers had won. prevfously~-ran iward 



m 

which would have been very likely to spread 
south of the border had not Nic been 
piled in to condemn it, in this successful 
instance of “ government interference with 
collective bargaining precedure.” Nic can 
now claim to have marked up a practical 
achievement for the British economy; in 
cold fact, this is more than its more fre¬ 
quently praised sister, Ned, can yet claim 
to have done. 

' By the settlement, Engliskbuilding crafts¬ 
men are to get, over the tnree-year agree** 
inent which has been salvaged from the 
wreckage of a fortnight ago, an extra 9Jd. 
an hour, or id. more than the employers 
then offered. Nominally this is about a 14 
per cent increase over three years, but ati it 
is to be awarded—44* this year, 3d. next 
year and lid. in 196$ — its growth 
diminishes year by year from 5.8 per cent 
now to 4.1 per cent next year to 3.3 per 
cent in 1965. The award of a 41-hour week 
next year will raise the second year’s in¬ 
crease to 5.3 per cent, but the third’s will 
then be less than 3 per cent. For labourers 
the rates (also id. up on the employers’ 
original offer) are well within the guiding 
light at 3.2 per cent, 3.1 per cent (4.3 per 
cent with the shorter week) and 1.5 per 
cent. 

The agreement includes at least two 
noteworthy points. The first—and this is 
wholly desirable—is that the wage differen¬ 
tial between craftsmen and labourers will be 
substantial by the end of 1965, and hence 
should encourage training and the nurture 
of skill. The second is the so far rather 
vague suggestion that, in future, automatic 
changes in building wage-rates may be 
pegged to an undefined “ index of national 
productivity ” instead of to the index of 
retail: prices, as they are at present. This 
could be an experiment with very interest¬ 
ing political implications, especially if it 
spreads. Agreements of this sort could 
build up within the trade union movement 
a vested interest in national economic ex¬ 
pansion, whereas old-fashioned “ cost of 
living agreements” have merely protected 
the unions from having any special interest 
in avoiding inflation. 


BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Hodgson's Choice 

W heh the march on Pretoria docs 
come—it cannot be suppressed for 
ever—where will Britain stand ? This is 
the question the British Government ought 
to be asking itself now, while the potential 
leaders of such a march are flitting back 
and forth across British Bechuanaland on 
their way to their training schools in 
Ethiopia, Tanganyika and Ghana. The 
question has so far been avoided by talking 
outside the content of apartheid arid focus¬ 
ing instead on the niceties of the moment. 

Kightnow, there are two separate sets of 
niceties being examined^and they lead 
straight back to the larger question. The 
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first concerns. Dr Kenneth Abrahams, a 
coloured opponent of apartheid, who dis¬ 
appeared from Ghanzi, in Bechuanaland, 
and turned up in a Cape Town gaol. On 
Tuesday the Colonial Office received a 
report from the police commissioner of 
Bechuanaland. What is in the report has 
not been revealed—but it makes most sense 
to assume that Dr Abrahams was, in fafct, 
kidnapped from his place of refuge by the 
South African police. On Wednesday the 
Foreign Office told the republic’s charge 
d’affaires in London of its “ serious 
concern.” So far, so good. But what 
happens if Dr Abrahams is allowed to return 
and then joins a political party and starts 
toying publicly that he disapproves of 
apartheid ? 

The question arises out of the second 
current case. Mr and Mrs Jack Hodgson 
are Communists. They are British and 
intensely political. The Bechuanaland 
authorities (according to the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement) have given the Hodgsons notice 
to leave the protectorate—they should have 
left by August 30th. The grounds for 
expulsion are, it seems, that the Hodgsons 
insist on the right to take part in politics 
while they stay. 

This stimulates a whole host of compli¬ 
cating questions. No one doubts the 
willingness of the British Government to 
grant asylum to most refugees (as the 
Hodgsons, banned, house-arrested and 
persecuted in South Africa, quite plainly 
are). But once the refugees start warfare 
(political or military) against the state across 
the border—the state from which they have 
fled—then Britain itself becomes involved 
in the general hostilities. In such a case, 
Britain would naturally want to choose 
which group of fighting refugees, if any, it 
was prepared to support. 

In reply to this, South African “ freedom 
fighters ” would probably point out that 
Communists have done more fighting on the 
spot for Africans in South Africa than 
whites in any other anti-apartheid politi¬ 
cal body (including the Anglican Church, 
Province of South Africa). Such a reply 
might lead on to consideration of the best 
way to prevent Communists from achieving 
power in South Africa—by supporting Dr 
Vcrwoerd now or by supporting those of 
his non-Communist opponents who, what¬ 
ever happens, will one day march against 
the South African system. 


ARAB WORLD 

No Miracles 

W hen the Arab cup of bitterness brims 
over, it spills on the Israeli frontier. 
A heavy outbreak of firing between 
Jordanian and Israeli forces in Jerusalem’s 
old city last Sunday was clearly spontaneous 
combustion—or a spark from the tinder 
trail leading down from Lake Tiberias, 
where Syria and Israel fell foul of each 
other last week. 
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By referriw its complaints Against Syria 
ditt<$t to the Security Council, Israel* under 
Mr Eshkol, has slightly nonplussed the 
Arabs. There was a time when Mr Ben- 
Gurion would have countered Syrian 
provocations with a heavy reprisal raid. The 
peaceful way has robbed the Syrians of the 
chance to whip up international sympathy. 
But Mr Eshkol pursues it against consider¬ 
able domestic dpubt. His policy will stand 
or fall by what happens next on the 
frontiers. The key one is that with Egypt. 
Should border incidents start there a real 
set-to might begin. But President Nasser 
can hardly have a heart for such things. 

In Alexandria this week he talked kindly 
with his old friend President Arif of Iraq, 
and sent him on his way with a promise to 
visit Baghdad in October. This was 
probably even more than President Axif 
expected from his talks on the lost cause of 
unity. And yet it was a cunning gesture; 
it will make the Iraqis that much less eager 
to close up completely with Syria—an end 
that the Syrian Baathists desperately want. 
Could the three disunited states have one 
single wish granted, would they close their 
eyes and wish for unity? At this moment, 
almost certainly not. Egypt would wish 
for some way of pulling—honourably—out 
of Yemen; Iraq for a settlement with the 
Kurds ; and the Syrians for a miracle that 
would make them more sure of themselves. 


DECIMAL COINAGE 

Pound—Florin—Cent ? 

L ord halsbury’s committee on the 
decimalisation of the coinage has 
reported to the Cabinet, which is said to be 
ready to accept its recommendations in 
principle but not to introduce legislation in 
this coming session. This means that any 
reform will be delayed until after the general 
election. Reports suggest that Lord Hals- 
bury has advocated a system based on main¬ 
taining the pound sterling as Britain’s main 
unit of currency. The reasons for this may 
be partly prestigious and traditional—and 
none the worse for that—but the system 
would also seem to make sense in its own 
right. 

The alternative would be to have a 
currency based on the ten shilling note 
(renamed the “ royal ” or the 44 sterling ”?), 
the shilling and the new penny (equal in 
value to 1.2d. now). This would create 
several problems, not the least of which is 
what would happen to the existing penny 
under it; either the old penny coin would 
have to be suddenly withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation (which would be almost impossible) 
or it would have to be suddenly up-valued 
by 20 per cent (which would be very con¬ 
fusing, and would cause a lot of troublesome 
distortions in prices that are at present ex¬ 
pressed in terms of pence). By contrast, the 
reported Halsbury system could con¬ 
veniently be based on the pound-florin-cent 
(this last being equal to 2>4d. now). There 
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would prep 
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a farthing or a mil, which wool 
to a tenth of a new cent. ThcexistiJ^ 
coin could then remain in circulaoorf for If 
time, with the new aficT alternative name* of 
a 4 mil piece; it would be worth virtually 
the same as the penny now (to within 4 per 
cent) and no major problems of price 
change* would therefore^ be involved. For 
example, f newspaper casting 3<i,; npw 
could cbnrinue for a while to Cost 1.2 cents 
then, and be, paid for cither With three 
4-mil pieces, or With 2 cents and two 4-nriI 
pieces as change. 

After a while, the mil and the 4-mil piece 
would no doubt disappear, and price* be 
shaded up or down accordingly. The penny 
is already a nuisance coin, like the American 
cent; it does not now buy anything essen¬ 
tial of itself, except lavatory space. In an 
age of inflation, it is very nearly true to say 
that a cent equal to about 2.4d is fast be¬ 
coming just about the smallest unit of coin¬ 
age Which a modem society really needs. 
A further advantage of the pound-florin- 
cent system is that the middle unit, the 
florin, would be large enough to be signifi-. 
cam and to be used. Prices which are now 
quoted in terms such as 16s. would simply 
be quoted as FI. 8. With a unit of currency 
as low as the American dollar, this inter¬ 
mediate unit never emerges ; the American 
system (and the various continental currency 
systems) can best be called cental systems, 
nor decimal ones. 

There arc some awkward problems of 
mental arithmetic in cental systems.. It 
is not easy to say why it is simpler for a 
shop assistant to add up two purchases cost¬ 
ing, say, 8.2 florins and 7.5 florins and reach 
an answer of 15.7 florins or £1.57, than it 
is to add up correctly in one’s head two 
purchases costing 82 cents and 75 cents ; 
but the fact remains that it is. With the 
pound-florin-cent the British, who now have 
one of the silliest currency systems in the 
world (and one which foreigners find very 
difficult to assimilate spontaneously, when 
assessing British export prices), could come 
to have just about the most convenient 
currency system in the world. It would 
be nice to lead the world in something. 


TRAPES UNION CONGRESS 

All Respectable Now? 

T he Trades Union Congress at Brighton 
next week, like its 94 predecessors at 
other salubrious or lugubrious British 
resorts, will probably not be notable for sus¬ 
tained drama. But as to previous years 
there will be one central issue on which 
the whole tone of debate will depend 
(though probably not the immediate 
behaviour of either the unions or the TUC). 
This year it Is nothing so intangible as 
unilateral disarmament or the Socialist mil¬ 
lennium, Jbut the very structure and direc¬ 
tion of the trade union movement itself. 
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are to succeed «t aU* will it Brighton need 
to be imprinted on the delegates’ minds— 
this year, at least, they wiU not be found 
in the minute book. But if they do make 
even a barely tangible mark, the «hkms will 
have been set a yard'on to the rahd Which 
will lead them from the anarchic posturings 
so familiar in the past (and present) to the 
responsibility, and respectability, for which, 
while they scorn if, they yearn. 

VIETNAM 

Calming Down? 

A lways a city of rumours, Saigon has 
l been particularly productive in the 
past week. There is, however, no real 
evidence to support two of the most 
persistent : that Buddhist and Roman 
Catholic troops had clashed and that Mr 
Nbu, President Ngo Dinh Diem’s power¬ 
ful brother, was about to assume power in 
form as well as in fact. There is not, on 
the other hand, much chance that Mr Nhu 
will be removed, even if the new American 
ambassador, Mr Lodge—as runs a further 
rumour—did threaten to have United 
States aid cut if he were not. If anybody 
did remove him, it would not be President 
Diem. 

In general, though it is only an uneasy 
calm that seems to be returning to South 
Vietnam, the government’s current talk of 
conciliation should not be dismissed out of 
hand. Officially, the line now is that the 
main Buddhist claims were conceded as long 
ago as June 16th, but that the Buddhists 
thereupon stepped up their demands and 
incited disorders. It is asserted that the 
proclamation of martial law last week, and 
the round-up of Buddhist monks and their 
supporters, were merely intended to 
restore law and order so that further di$» 
cussions with the Buddhists could be held. 
There ^ is now talk of releasing the 
Buddhists and, on August 25th, two pt the 
most prominent Buddhist leaders pfubliety 
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bankers and the country two pobBcser- 
vants of wisdom and high integrity. Lord 
Brand’s wont spread widely beyond bank¬ 
ing into imperial and international affairs. 
He worked with Keynes in the creation of 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. His contributions tqrthe 
discussion of economic policy (notably 
The Times , to which he also contributed 
as a senatorial director over many years the 
unassertive and . principcdly civilised, but 
always practically calculated, counsel that 
its proprietors rightly prized) may have 
seemed to more than a few to pc old 
fashioned in their stria correctness, but 
they were never failing either in grounds 
for what he had to say, or in quiet courtesy 
not always reciprocated by his critics. Sir 
Charles Hambro honoured The Economist 
for 22 years as one of its trustees, finding 
a corner for this newspaper among all his 
other activities at Hambros Bank and the 
Bank of England (a director foray years) 
and in Scandinavian affairs. These, twp 
men epitomised all that is best to private 
banking—notable exponents of their own 
art and at the same time important con¬ 
tributors to the economy and polity in 
which they lived and which they were glad 
to serve. 
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THE WORLD report ATIONAL 


The Squeeze 
on German Farming 

_ i ___ ••• - • ***■■&■ 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A microcosm of the German farming world and all its woe has 
been turning in Mainz since August 21st. This particular 
little world will come to an end with a bang, it can be confi¬ 
dently predicted, on Sunday night: that is to say, with the public 
festival in the wine market with which the German winegrowers 
customarily close their triennial congress. But they will be jollying 
it in the dark at Mainz. “ German wine for Europe ” has been the 
brave slogan of their 45th congress. Vet one speaker after another 
ha9 been lamenting the grave disadvantage n which German wine 
is going to have to sell in the European common market. West 
Germany’s import quota of common market wine has been raised 
this year, against German remoostradon at Brussels, by 15 per 
cent. (That France and Italy have simultaneously doubled their 
import quotas does not help the German growers, from whom the 
well-provided Latins buy scarcely a drop.) Germans reckon that 
it costs 7,000 marks a year to produce ordinary wine from one 
hectare (about 2} acres) of German soil, while in the south of 
France it takes the equivalent of 3,000 marks, and in Italy only 
2,000. An allegation made at the winegrowers’ congress was that, 
just now, German importers could buy French wine at the French 
frontier for just a fraction over twopence a litre. 

What, the German growers are asking, is going to happen to their 
livelihood—altogether some half a million persons are directly con¬ 
cerned—when in due course all tariffs and quotas will have been 
abolished ? The stocktakers at Mainz have agreed chat it does 
not do to put the entire blame on the thin northern sun and Ger¬ 
many’s steep vineyards. The human factor, it his been conceded, 
also has something to do with it. Thus it has been pointed 
out again that of the 91,000-odd wine-growing businesses in Ger¬ 
many, more than Jutf still have only an acre, or less, to cultivate, 
and that even now not more than a third of them all are drawing 
upon the larger resources of a co-operative—while in France, as 


good as every vineyard under 40 acres belongs to a co¬ 
operative. And specimens of most of the newest aids to 
economic production have been on show at Mainz with 
the object of stimulating stick-in-the-muds to get out of 
their rut—to equip themselves with miniature tractors, 
pneumatic presses, plastic vessels, and, to thwart the 
starlings, impenetrable netting in place of the salt herring 
which some old hands hang out as a diversion. 

Apprehensive as he is about his future, the German 
winegrower has at least the comfort of knowing he has 
something good and special to market. German wine is 
a distinguished product not only to Germans but to 
many foreigners. But the mixed farraenf of west Ger¬ 
many, along with the dairy, cattle, pig, and arable 
specialists, do not in general enjoy the same sort of self- 
confidence that comes from high craftsmanship. Con¬ 
sequently, though faced with much the same funda¬ 
mental problems, they are more dejected and resentful 
than the winegrowers are at the lowering prospect ahead. 
For them it is a sadly far cry from the sunny days of 
autarky, when, national heroes all, the farmers of 
Germany used to assemble every autumn on the Biicke- . 
burg near Hamelin to celebrate harvest thanksgiving 
under the swastika flags and the raucous blessing of the 
Fiihrer. Since 1948 the trend of west German economic policy 
has been anti-protectionist; and its chief director, Herr Erhard, is 
about to become chancellor. While industry has* flourished 
mightily under Herr Erhard’s “ market economy,” agriculture has 
(anguished. The average annual income of the west German 
industrial or commercial employee is now 6,ooo marks, that of the 
German on the land 3,700. “ Wage disparity ” has become a 
political warcry on the farms and smallholdings. Over the last 
decade some one and a half million persons have abandoned 
agriculture for industry; thousands more are expected to follow 
suit in the next few years. Farmers' indebtedness rose last year by 
1,500 million marks to a total of 14,000 million. And the sum of 
state subsidies to agriculture has risen from 2,300 million marks 
in 1962 to 2,500 million in 1963. This is less than the equivalent 
of 3,000 million marks which British farmers receive from the 
state; but the hard-squeezed German taxpayer, apparently less 
sympathetic than the British taxpayer to lost causes, shows more 
reluctance to continue to finance agricultural inefficiency and farm 
surpluses. In deference to the majority of voters, the minister of 
finance has declared that subsidisation of agriculture has reached 
its peak. 

It is at this thankless moment that German farmers are under 
increasing pressure, mainly from France, to reduce the price of 
grain, and that they are being harshly reminded, mainly by the 
United States, that they are not the world’s most efficient producers 
of chicken, nor ever likely to be. Their cry for help will ring 
loudly from the farmers’ congress at Hamburg in four weeks’ time. 
Anticipating it. Dr Adenauer has commissioned Herr Sonnemann, 
the president of the Raiffeisenverband (approximately, the federa¬ 
tion of agricultural co-operatives) to prepare yp appreciation of the 
situation. Herr Erhard, who is b danger of appearing as the lead¬ 
ing vfilam on the pastoral scene, is said to be broodbg dfiigendy, 
but Without remorse, on the subject whenever he can get away 
from the political visitors at his home in Bavaria. And Herr 
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Schwarz, the minlstei' of food aod j^clilWre, took>ff fortiw 
prairies this week to ?ee forbimself ipw the Cana^ijw. fanners do 

it^largely^thouttfie'h&jp bf suwill^:' ‘ \f! '* . K ' % 'l ?\,K, ‘ 

As is natural, the, wdl-thiuhhed tittafogife j&faipiftfa 
being consulted once again. The fanners agree hi thsory that pe 
small man must amalgamate or go. To a targe extent they a<xept 
in practice that mechanisation and rationalisation must be acceler¬ 
ated. They acknowledge the need to improve both the quality ,d 
their produce and their marketuw naethodc B^ jgpty ft 

late. Their egg production and afeibudoi% , 'i^''.affl^Jrt their 
canning and freezingof vcj&tafeles, lag behind these of t&eh 
petitors. And who, once he-can get the at 

price, is going to buy the “ Camembert,” 

“ Chester ” cheeses made irittavvia? Herr K^!^hl9id,' the 


pitesMeht, jba* v«uely proposed that %ope*ut frah,>hiT^Men. 
shbiild h<5 ahiplped to, t^e deydoping countries.” hut he is alao 
#!#(%;.#• stu^esribn -is 

sfa^hi.snnft^the state‘ibouId r {ny'thc hmoerhiff ofth* diupn%r 
between' 1$ aikfjige.'infiboSe «d «,tl* jwa^j'worhet ip 
industry. Such a system, Herr Rehwinkel maintains, would remove 
. the temptation to overproduce and Would ultimately promote the 
efficient map. Thus in due course the roughly 800,000, out of, mt. 
Germany’s 1,500,000 farms, that are considered to be Viable wmffif 
hold their oWn securely; while the remainder would gradually 
cease tc$ «sht a% separate unit*, Hi* «ps|)Malilcshfh»gAriwted 
with pAdoai i Above all, it it hobg aa 
have the wisdom and impartiality to administer such a system 
justly. ; ; 


INDIA 

Dead Wood and Green 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

I ndia’s political commentators are still wondering what hit them. 

Mr Nehru’s announcement on August 24th of the chosen 
victims of the [dan to revivify the Congress party by shifting senior 
ministers from office to party work has astonished even his 
admirers. Critics of his habitual indecision, who had expected 
the plan (reported in The Economist of August 17th) to end in 
a hesitant whimper, are now asking anxiously whether the political 
system needed quite so big a shake-up. 

Mr Nehru announced twelve names, six oentral cabinet ministers 
and six chief ministers of states. Out of the cabinet, almost imme¬ 
diately, go the two leading contenders for the succession, Mr 
Morarji Desai (finance minister) and Mr Lai Bah&dur Shastri 
(home minister), accompanied by Mr S. K. Patil (food), Mr 
Jagjivan Ram (transport), Dr K. L. Shrimali (education) and Mr 
Gopala Reddy (information). The chief ministers of Bihar, 
Madras, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Kashmir 
will go at a more leisurely pace. 

The list of names has caused some heartburning. All concerned 
were equally volunteers,, but some were less equal than others, 
notably, it is rumoured, Mr Morarji Desai. Protest demonstra¬ 
tions in Srinagar suggest that the. Kashmir prime minister, Mr 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, is less happy than he claims. The 
Right suspects Mr Nehru of having tdken the opportunity to 
redress the cabinet’s ideological balancer—after the recent loss of 
Mr Krishna Menon and Mr Malaviya, both men of the Left— 
by removing the leading right-wing figures, Mr Patil and Mr Desai. 
He is certainly using the occasion to cut out some dead, or 
embarrassing, wood. No one will deeply miss Dr Shrimali, or 
Mr Gopala Reddy, who may be carrying the can for the mis¬ 
managed Voice of America deal. Mr Jagjivan Ram owes his 
position more to being bom an untouchable than to administrative 
genius. The Kashmir administration, under Mr Bakshi, has set 
the all-India record for corruption, and in Orissa the engaging 
Mr Bijoyanand Patnaik and his deputy have been subjected to 
awkward questions about the amount of business their government 
does with firrifts controlled by their wives. But the general feeling 
is that Mr Nehru’s first aim was what he says it was: to give 
his plan the dramatic impact it needed to succeed at all. This 
objective may explain the apparent speeding up of the resignations 
from the cabinet, which had been expected to take effect only 
at the edd of the parliamentary session. 

Will the plan succeed ? Except for the Communists, who are 


delighted at die removal erf 
some of t^eir principal 
enemies, the opposition 
parties, who are stiU . lkking 
their wounds rebeived in last 
week’s bungled nexonfidenqe 
debate, are clearly worried.. 

But the effect on die Congress 
party can baftfly yet be 
guessed at, since there is no 
indication how the ' ex- 
ministers will work within the 
party organisation. The im¬ 
mediate effect on the govern- , 
mem may be unhappy. ‘ Mr 
Nehru now stands in lonelier 
eminence than ever, and may 
be tempted to pile still more 
on to his own already over¬ 
burdened shoulders. Govern¬ 
ment policy Can be expected 
to move somewhat to the left. 

The key question here is who 
becomes finance minister* The 
tipsters’ present favourite is 
Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, 
who held the same office five 
years ago. There might be a 
little anxiety in some business 
circles if he were appointed, 
but “ TTK ” is no enemy of 
private enterprise; his main 
concern is economic efficiency, 
no matter whose. The rail¬ 
way minister, Mr Swaran 
Singh, is tipped for food and 
the planning minister, Mr 
Nanda, for the home ministry. 

The central cabinet will no 
doubt need to acquire another 
Harijan (untouchable) and a 
Moslem. For this last vacancy 
the name of Mr M. C. Chagla, 
shortly to retire from the High Commission in London, it being 
mentioned by his friends. But it was Mr Chagla’s report 
in 1958 on the Mundhra scandal that temporarily blasted Mr 
Krishnamachari’s political career, and perhaps for this reason he 
has already been disappointed once after he retired from the 
Washington embassy in 1962. As* to future leadership in 
Kashmir, there is no sign that the trial of 'the former prune 
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minister. Sheikh Abdullah, now in his eleventh year of imppsoq- Indira. Gandhi. Bqr, the retiring. cabinet ministers show 

meat, is to atafidttted, sdD less that be will $'.resf6te4 jp afluite ^l£effa<*inent in tbcir/party work, 

power. ' !i ’ ,\v '. &fcy siK6iudl < be ah. w6r9i'ni<0.'i% c<»tendcxsfor,tJbe.eveptuai 

In the tattler tttm the big question is hdw the, succession tq wt c cfriqo." Wtjqtpp m, -M ft*far a 

Mr Nehru is affected by the changes.' It is being \ unkindly ttejetbey call enjdy poEftcat ,i»wei without the awkwardness of 

suggested 'thlit' he has now cleared the yfsy for his daughter, Mrs departtoental 'eSfionsibility. ' ' , 
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Anarchists Tamed 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN 

G eneral franco has tended to put Spain’s problems into cold 
stora p fi it retf ad pf saving them. I<and reform has yet to be 

wo«T his successors 

a|ttt|$p8Kdid his prr ftT The debate between monarchists 
agtaublkans has not m%^W>oived. The ignorance of detno- 
cfiSTpolitk* that drove Spaniards to eitremism in the 

nfapteen-thirties ia-greater And if church-state relations 

a to easier Udder Spkjn! > ».ift^.’j|egime than under the Second 
Republic it yriitbe b&a«tp^|&urch itself is making some effort 
tc|j become word diwptct-bg^fcrc tolerant. But the Canidilto 
hdb ddne one tbfag:. be bbi^Ntcrated anarcho-syndicalism as a 
sdfa&s faetbe^jfi Spyi* tuH^PamdoaicaHy, his success means 
tn^Spam’t jjfff <tab|blM»nAne will get off to a fairtr start 

"foe radtiitidc.JM^dbm^^^n his Pelagian bias against die 
doctrine of -•imnaf sin and hisadmirttion for people like Rabin 

with idealists who teach that It 
is $$Sty that corrupts the other way round. He can 

cvffli;|bjo]r die QKifMjWflleros whose aim seems to be to 

inti&idate the rich and upm^dtk poor—provided they operate in 
otfiiy^ipplries. Y, an leader who lives in a western 

su^Mi^rMaM^ ought. l^ikj|ngliah folk-hero: a big man in 
hifBauid^tVegetariait^^n-atf faddist, he thinks nothing 
ofifr •cross the ccntrtft Jjwsnecs to attend a secret congress 
in^eplottse. Another Francisco Sabater, a refugee ift 

Am Pfrto^^A^ a month to kill a policeman or 
ciw^guard and rob a bAm^M)pig store for anarcho-syndicalist 
fu£k He took friends, for himself; between 

operations he lived in povetfyfo Toulouse where his wife was 
a domestic servant; in Barcelona he rented a modest flat over¬ 
looking an important police station. He was shot in i960. One 
of his companions, who appears to have relapsed into non- 
ideologkal banditry, was killed by civil guards in the foothills of 
the eastern Pyrenees earlier this month. 

The modem Spaniard shows little interest in these picturesque 
figures, and the execution last week of two members of a 
‘libertarian” (anarchist) youth movement—Francisco Granados 
and Joaquin Delgado—appeared to evoke less revidaioa than the 
execution in the spring of the communist Julian Grimau. It is 
true thpt* unlike Grimau, they were convicted (rightly or wrongly) 
of re&tit* terrorist acts which had injured many people. The 
possess no ptxmganda medium comparable with the 
commtdsts 9 " Fite Another reason may be that 

anaremm, with its qnwictcd violence, is felt to be not only wrong 
but out of date. Significantly, the miners' strike that still drags 
on in the Asturias after seven week* has produced no outbreaks 
of violence. -Socialists and- liberals* in particular, recall bitterly 
the/chaos into which aoarcho+syndicalist initiatives plunged some 
areas of Spain even before the civil war, blackening the infant 
republic’s ^reputation and scaring pot en tia l middle-class supporters / 
into the of tbe; reactionary Right, “ Perhaps we were/ 
occasionally a Mttfo too impf^cnr,” concedes Sr Roque Saotatesria, t 




Wficlhtfjey ware young 


secretary of the banned CNT (anarcho-syndicalist labour federa¬ 
tion). w But after all we were struggling to build a new society ; 
we were the positive factor—and we were faced with landowners 
and churchmen who were wholly negative.” 

In 1936 the anarcho-syndicalist movement was, numerically, one 
of the most important in Sp«m-M:he communists and falangtSts 
were insignificant cri comparison- 1 -and the victorious franquishts 
set* but to crush it phyriorily. In isolated anarchist centres like 
Saragossa, which was delivered to the insurgents by the Officers of 
its garrison without a fight, thousands were shot merely because 
they were known to read anarchist publications or to be members 
of the CNT. In Catalonia a majority of anarchists fled to France. 

As the years went by, the socialists and communists set up 
underground organisations nourished with funds and propaganda 
from outside Spain. The anarchists, who abhor any kind of 
centralised organisation, even one that would serve their cause, 
limited themselves to individual acts of defiance that fitted into no 
plan and served no purpose other than to expose them to pitiless 
repression. A few anarchist groups meet once a month m 
Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid and issue duplicated diagnoses of ' 
the ills of the world; but the Once influential FAI (Iberian 
anarchist federation) is today—in the words of one'of its mosr 
respected mentors**-*? a skeleton.” 

CNT cells exist in the main industrial areas, hut their members 
appear to be more interested in reviving trade unionism as such 
than in dusting off traditional anarcho-syndicalist doctrine. Many 
Spaniards believe that the CNT may well emerge under a demon, 
cratio regime as a “ straight V labour federation tied to no political 
movement but co-operating loosely wilh-rand exerting what, 
influence it may have;onrHthc socialists, The zany electoral boyn 
coos it practised under the Republic would not be? repeated. The 
CNPs leaders have already conduded a ^ labour alliance fj- $witb., 
the socialist UQT and the Basque Qstholic unions* and expressed 
a willingness to co-operate with the* Union of ^emocwtic Forets, 
which assembles ia ^a single body socialists, Jeftrwiog, Christian j 
Democrats, and pwioaal and regional liberal groups, mcludmg.. 
some liberal monarchists. .This augur* well for SpainVnext demon - 
cratic experiment; but the:piria/eroscof.riit thirties must be 
squirming in.their ptfxir \ ' ^ ^ r ;/ - 
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I n the matter of competitive aid to Arabco«ntrie»; Britain still 
holds the title for training tribal forces (p^ lJ iately tohSvc 
a challenger, since the art it a dying one), ’IbeJGtttWfc lraditipB 
has persisted in the British protectorates 
the fringes of Arabia. Thetediave either 
—as in Kuwait and Muscafepof Sritisb^i^R# wtih as 

the regular army of the Soup Anbian^epppjj^ the.Rtd^mtm.' 
Bedouin Legion tod the TfUdri Oman So§jj^^^ben, early this 
summer, Prince Faig^.'ilMUSafudi was 

casting around for tpme ifeaii*. <*, stjp^jjpHH- his country’s 
bedouin gendarmeries he: j jg fctfi y turr^^dplpn. Yet, even 
less than a year ago, it’ wbtakf/w«- ; hitfc ■ conceivable that 

Saudi Arabia would wa$t |pph_officers totli^erain the lineal 
descendants ofthe p SjaiMRio Sauwt^ijfiwgtiard —as the 
bedouin gendalinethtvWl|d ; 1nairi|ft«' hKethgl ‘'p^srity really are. 

The small pd purely! sdnwry ftidsh dlipfin now going to 
Saudi Arabia is An first to put foot tbefo sinee sn earlier one twelve 
years ago gave {dace to the big Anpspan missfoa that still trains 
the regular army. British-Saudi relations hayebeen through some 
bitter mogonpto in die years between, ;• It Stss not until January 
this year, when diplomatic relation* were resumed after a seven- 
year rupture, that the 14-year-oW Buraimi dispute was 9et 00 one 
side (though hot settled). In Saudi eyes it had come to seem 
somewhat parochial in die light of much greater upheavals in the 
Arabian peninsula. % " V *. .. / „ . . 

Prince Faisal’s concern to build up the bedouin gendarmerie, 
whose loyalty is deep and devouring, springs from his fear lest 


Yemen’s revolutionary contagion should spread to the Saudi 
regular army. Some of the army’s younger officers are said to 

a number of puqta defected t»Cairoisst year. King Saud, looking 
ftorthwifc^ may also have doled boW m Jordan King Hussein, in 
hi* has sooffcp been saved from disaster by 

Yd tp Saudh may not rcca&.bow in the 
4 ; padem3P*s uhch/Qeneral'Gj^j^ipaking soldiers of tribes- 
ip : Jhnfon ffiR' t <BR^i|^:|arrying out land reform. 
'I * «pprti.«wB farmers, still close-knit 

■'* hi Ati(.^tw communities, got- tbd. own plots of laqd. King 
, Husscin’S iw^pSl in eastem Jbbdan has depended as much on 
dil* backbone bf retJtf&J loyalists as on the striking power of his 
desert wptrius*..,' ;:,"v; 

• Refonh fpi:. vlttr.jSh^jii Arabia has achieved nothing like this. 
But Prii^}l^ss^:Sn^t American encouragement, grasped the 
nettle lasg|^gph1ji' J^i iyig the antiquated judiciary' system and 
, putting phy^|it m^d -frmjdsto development, education and health. 
The cotn^rjqflppiliL'j^ Ypraien has ..-stage given.die Saudi royal 
houae a djmfif'lpplfh Revolution bas tumed out to be no walk¬ 
over, ev« swift-’i.’forge Egyptian expeditionary force is doing 
much of die wtHdng.' And Prince Trial, who in 1961 made off 
to Cairo to Matt a Saudi “ liberation " movement, has found no 
takers (President Nasser puts no trust in princes) and is now 
asking to come'home. 

In this lull, American pressure to keep up the pace of reform 
may begin taoseemirksbme, and the’training of bedouin to offer 
more comprehensible results. But Britain has'its own problem 
in flickering the torch of progress to dim-sighted sheikhs along the 
Persian Gulf. The British, one hopes, are not going to suggest 
that a king—or a sheikh, for that matter—can insure himself 
through a bedouin bodyguard alone. 



RUSSIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 

Double,^ 


notion of 

“holiday* he officially taking in Jugo¬ 
slavia. Sincfl J^ airivcd on August 20th, 
his visit has been studded with toasts, a trip 
to ruined Skopje, vast speeches to crowds 
of workers in plants and shipyard* and, 
since Monday, talks with Manual Tito on 
the island of BrionL Helped by the split 
with China and the test ban treaty, the 
Soviet Union and Jugoslavia have brought 
their relationship a tongway sinoc die rather 
cold reception Mr Khrushchev got in 
Belgrade m 1955 and the troubled period 
after the Polish and Hungarian revolutions 
when Titoism once more appeared a poten¬ 
tial threat to Russian interests. NoWj for 
Mr Khrushchev, the Jugoslav regime is an 
ally valued for its support against the 
Chinese both in Europe and in the under¬ 
developed nations which, it is hoped, wifi 
listen to the champion of non-alignment 
denouncing the Chinese willingness to take 
risks with war and peace. 

As befits communist regimes which are 
even more prone to work out their politics 
through economics than are the capitalist 
countries, the fresh political nuances of the 
trip have been expressed primarily in 
economi^tettM. The moat Ariotis iJteO-, 



logical inab^tipn has been Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s dfcjwotiera’ councils 

shidj the Jugoslav -sm&a. Tws ia. A#'ts&. 
be 'taken as coavtAactri. v ;Mg' Kh ft nbc hc y '■ 
has asked doggedly what happed when the 
workers' councils and the party manage¬ 
ment disagree and has insisted on die 
Leninist (and capitalist) preference for 
“unity of direction.” He has also said 
nothing of the profit-sharing that is one of 
the main attractions of die system for the 
Jugoslav workers. Still, “your workers’ 
councils arc not those that were formed ten 
years ago. They are better.” They are 
even, in Mr Khrushchev’* view, “ progres¬ 
sive.” 

However, Jugoslavia’s strongest material 
interest in the trip is probably its relations 
with Comecon, the nearest eastern equiva¬ 
lent to the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development, with ambitions 
to outshine the common market. In fact if, 
as the reports from. Belgrade suggest, Jugo¬ 
slavia gets the observer status it has long 
sought (that and nothing more) in some 
of the Comeoon’s specialised commissions, 

R will be the first associate member of the 
OECD to become a near-member of an 
eastern grouping. This feat has been in 
the air for some weeps. Although Jugo¬ 
slav commerce with communist Europe has 
relatively (sad even absolutely) Jgffcgf# 


between i960 and 1962, the last couple of 
ipohths have been peppered with talks and 
•greemenjts with the authorities in virtually 
m the Comecon countries to expand trade 

g d * broaden co-operation * In particular, 
issia agreed on July 20th to deliver, 
apparemjy on credit, two power stations, a 
'i coring plant, Mid heavy wire 

plants, and equipment' for heavy industry, 

■ all together obviously exceeding the $285 
v ip24Upi2 in 1958. 

. ' Marshal vTisb^fca*, thus been able to 
^etnpjkas^e tb4 u equal relations " now exist- 
®gineMterrt Europe, and on these terms 
seems a fairly wQUnp partner in the Khrush- 
chevian campaign for a M socialist division 
of labour.* At the same time, he has not 
tost contact with the West, though the trade 
treaty talks with west Germany were sus¬ 
pended last month over wartime compensa¬ 
tion claims. Was it providence, humour or 
policy that led Marshal Tito to show Mr 
Khrushchev only western-financed fac¬ 
tories? He wp also careful to praise all those 
who had helped to secure the nuclear test 
ban treaty, and told Governor Brown of 
California, <Who visited Jugoslavia earlier 
this mbntb, that he hoped, to see Mr Ken¬ 
nedy this autumn When he, Marshal Tito, 
'came to the UN Assembly in New York. 
The American Secretary of Agriculture, Mr 
Orville Freeman, after visiting Skopje, has 
pledged $50 million of American aid. 
Marshal Tito has long demonstrated the 
advantages of being non-aligned. Is he now 
*gomgto 
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AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Links of Iron? 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 


B uilding railways is still in fashion in 
Africa. Kenya and Uganda have just 
been linked with the centre of Tanganyilpa 
through a 117-mile line, opened on August 
17th, joining the old German railway from 
Dar-es-Salaam to Lake Tanganyika with the 
Tanga-Arusha railway. And Uganda has 
pushed its northern line to within 70 miles 
of the Sudan this year. There are sound 
economic reasons for both developments. 
The Lira-Gulu line is opening up the 
northern region of Uganda. The £2.9 mil¬ 
lion spent on the Ruvu-Mnyusi link will 
make it possible to switch rolling-stock 
around east Africa to cope with the varying 
peak demands of each export crop*—cotton 
in Tanganyika and coffee and other pro¬ 
duce further north. It will mean an im¬ 
mediate saving of £600,000 on new 
vehicles. 

What is less obviously a good idea is the 
proposed line to join the Northern Rhode¬ 
sian Copperbelt with Tanganyika. Mr 
Kenneth Kaunda’s United National In¬ 
dependence party has for a long time been 



avid for railways. Last October the party’s 
election manifesto included a map covered 
with new railways spreading like bougain¬ 
villea, much as medieval cartographers 
filled, the emptier parts of Africa with 
elephants. Argument began in earnest in 
June when Mr Kaunda announced that his 
party had asked the London and Rhodesian 
Mining and Land Company (LonRho) to 
undertake a feasibility survey of a railway 
to Dar-es-Salaam. 

There are. emotional reasons why 
Northern Rhodesians want an iron link with 
fraternal African spates to the north. There 
are also political reasons, in that practically 
all of Northern Rhodesia's annual output of 
nearly 600,000 tons‘of copper is at present 
exported through Southern Rhodesia and 
the Mozambique port of Beira, with the 
rest (36,000 tons since i960) going west 


on the Benguel* Railway to die Angolan 
port of Lobito. Mr Kaunda wants to 
deprive the Southern Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment and the Portuguese of the profits, and 
the political hostage, which this traffic gives 
them. It is the economic sense of the new 
railway that is questioned. Critics say that 
it would probably cost more than £100 mil¬ 
lion. They predict that long before it is 
completed (10 years is the usual estimate) 
the Portuguese will have lost control of 
both Lobito and Beira. Tanganyika Con¬ 
cessions, which owns the Benguela Railway, 
let it be known in June that in two years 
its carrying capacity could be increased to 
three million tons a year, enough to cope 
easily with all the copper from Northern 
Rhodesia, and from Katanga as well. 

But arguments in favour of building the 
line are gathering strength. The Tan¬ 
ganyikans are developing the Kilombero 
valley, and the 72-mile branch line built 
from Kilosa to Kidatu to export sugar may 
be taken before long to the southern end of 
the valley, to Mpanga. No decision has 
yet been made to carry it up the escarpment 
to the Southern Highlands near Makum- 
bako, but the ground is to be surveyed and 
it is a logical development to bring the rail¬ 
way to the rich agricultural land around 
Mbeya and to make possible a further ex¬ 
tension to the iron and coal deposit north¬ 
west of Ngaka, Connection with Lake 
Nyasa, and lake transport with all Nyasa- 
land, would be the final step in this direc¬ 
tion. 

From their end the Northern Rhodesians 
are equally determined to send a railway 
into their northern province, where the 
lively Bemba people need only transport 
(and the nitrogenous fertiliser from a 
factory planned for Livingstone, to replace 
wood ash) for an agricultural revolution. It 
seems logical for the two railway extensions 
to join at the border. 

East African Railways and Harbours, 
with a capital investment of more than £100 
million, is at present building about 100 
miles of new line a year. This rate could 
clearly be increased, and Mr Kaunda has 
been talking about a system of national ser¬ 
vice to enlist the young men who now arc 
making the Copperbelt towns such 
murderous places because of unemploy¬ 
ment, boredom, and other frustrations. But 
it is doubtful whether the railway could be 
built in two years, as he claims. It could 
be the shortest line from the Copperbelt to 
the sea if it ran from Ndola across the piece 
of Katanga that sticks out into Northern 
Rhodesia It would be about 1,200 miles 
long, whereas the Beira and Lobito routes 
are 1400 trifles long and the two “half- 
routes ” (by the Congolese route nationals 
to Matadi, and through Albertville and 
Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika to Dar-es- 


ito 

Salaam, 

on to barges) are each about r*8oo in 

survey might cost as much as £i5o,ooo7but 
the grouud was well covered by * survey 
eleven years ;ago, and it is probable that 
before long » secpnd-stpge survey will begin 
which cotfd have a jfrofoupd effect on a 
large part of Africa. At any rate,' the 
Northern Rhodesian bbpperbelt' is ijpbwer- 
ful centre bf attrdeddh, bbtthd;tb draw to 
itself the interest of other parts of the con¬ 
tinent. ;•* ■ 

MALAYSIA 

Late Infant 

M alaysia, it seems,.will.be born 

all in roid-Sq>tember, a late infant 
mewling the lou&r for a difficult Jabouf? 
If anything, Indonesia*? alternating threat* 
and obstructions seem to have strengthened 
the determination of political leader* in 
Singapore, Sabah (a* North Borneo is now 
to be known) and Sarawak to go ahead with 
federation. The Malayan leaders, especially 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, .who agreed to a 
postponement at Indonesia** insistence, are 
rather unpopular just now with their federal 

? irtners. But the Tunku sent his deputy, 
un Abdul Razak, to Singapore this weds 
for federation talks with Mr Lee Kuan-ycw 
(Singapore), Mr Stephen* (Sabah) and Mr 
Ningkan (Sarawak), with Mr Duncan 
Sanays speaking for die British Govern¬ 
ment. By Wednesday, they hoL agreed on 
September idth as the new styh&g date." 

A halt had to be called ft Indonesia's 
transparent defoyinrtiettes in the matter of 
observers with 17 Thant** teams id Sabah 
and Sarawak. Denied thirty observers, die 
Indonesians met Britain’s offer of four 
“ clerical assistants ” to accompany the two 
permitted observers with each UN, team by 
nominating officials of such seniority that 
it was impossible to regard them as either 
clerks or assistants. The Filipinos followed 
suit, by including an army colonel and other 
senior men among their proposed clerical 
assistants. Nor could Indonesia reasonably 
expect the British to grant its request for 
unlimited landing rights in die Borneo terri¬ 
tories for its own teams of observer* travel¬ 
ling in their own aircraft. There was thus 
no other way but to invite U Thant’s teams 
to get to work without Indonesians or Fili¬ 
pinos looking on. This they have been 
doing, quietly in Sabah where pro-Malaysia 
feeling seems almost unanimous, and less 
comfortably in Sarawak, where anti- 
Malaysia Chinese hurled stones and insults 
at them. 

A consolation to the majority of Sarawak 
people who favour Malaysia is that their 
enemies are divided: the people who Hurled 
stones at the United Nation* mttrdid so for 
special Chinese or communist reasons. The 
ambitions of President Sukarno, who 
harasses his oWfc*Chinese, cannot really have 
much appeal for them. ‘ 
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SPifS FOR PROSPERITY 

Where Salesmen Slip 

O N the evidence of recent figures the volume of British 
export* is still moving slowly upwards. But absolute figures 
can be misleading; Britain's share of total world trade is still on 
the dotynward slide. In 1955, 3.^7 per cent of all the world’s exports 
were British j in 1961 die I&ufejya$7.7 per cent; last year Britain 
Was down a point again to 7 $ per cent A further batch of 
despatches from our correspondents on the. subject of bow British 
exporters are faring in far-flung lands suggests some of the reasons 
why: 


ARGENTINA 


British sales In 1961 : £50.5 million 
, there in 1962 : £46.9 million 


Out of a large quantity of items sent by our Argentine corres¬ 
pondent, we have selected the following: 

9 A member of the. British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos 
Aires told our correspondent that be had imported machinery from 
both Germany and England. The German firm accepted 80 per 
cent of the total value in four quarterly instalments as reasonable 
credit terms; it charged 8 per cent a year interest The British 
firm passed the financing Of a similar amount to a financing firm 
that charged 5± per cent (Bank rate) plus a finance charge equiva¬ 
lent to another 7 per cent. This meant a 12} per cent charge on 
a properly guaranteed loan payable in hard currency. 

9 An industrial consultant wrote on March 26th to Leyland 
Motors Ltd mentioning that one of his clients wanted to change 
100 Mercedes Beni trolley-buses into buses by equipping them with 
diesel engines. The client already owns more than 120 Leyland 
Olympic buses j the consultant wanted Leyland’s opinion on the 
technical problem. No reply was received from either Leyland 
in England of its agents in Argentina. Mercedes Benz replied 
promptly, saying it Could not dq the job. 

Investigations in London show that Leyland is generally a go- 
ahead firm that does weft especially in places like Argentina. This 
particular slip seems to have been a failure of courtesy. (Inci¬ 
dentally, a correspondent in San Salvador showers praise on the 
invoices put out by Leyiands. “ Their papers are models of 
clarity,” he Writes. M Values are given in parallel columns of ster¬ 
ling and' the equivalents in American dollars, and the rate of 
exchange is cited. Not only the totals, but also the details, such as 
inland freight^ packing charges, spa freight, insurance and so on are 
converted. The weights and measurements are in metric as well 
as English valuations.”) 

9 To quote our correspondent: “A serious cause of friction with 
Argentine customers is the terms of guarantee usually presented by 
British firths. These guarantees generally offer a free replacement 
of defective parts ‘fob British port’ with freight and insurance 
to destination to be paid by the customer.* 

• And, finally: “ If the representatives sent out speak only English, 
it should not be an English marred by a strong regional accent 
which Argentinians having some English cannot understand. Many 
of these representatives... have not been informed of the American 
habit of hiving their suits cleaned regularly and of donning a clean 
shirt daily . . . What may be regarded as quaintly eccentric in 
Britain is regarded otherwise in Argentina.” 


W /2PRMAKIV British «*Im in 1961 : £171.2 million 
r wcroviM, T T tboro in 1962: £1994 million 




Our correspondent reports e m phatical l y on the high esteem in 


Germany for the quality of British goods in general, and the excel¬ 


lence of personal business relations, whldtt'ntalS* GetMaAt telUCtaW* 
to tell tales on their British counterparts even where complaint is 
justified. Hoy every not all th$ stories about British exporting were 
gtodf; Wnle ^#ere f)i|rihamsh. 

9 A classic British understatement from Messrs James Neill of 
Sheffield earned the amused wonder of their German agents, 
deputed to sell a hoisting magnet (for which they had the highest 
regard). The manufacturer’s representative who introduced it fd 
them sjpebt most of his time painting obt the magnet’s limitations i 
the maker* state a maximum capacity of 225 kilbgram*, when tests 
show a top score of 900 kg, and JPO kg is achieved in ^ per cent 
of tests. , 1 / . , \ 

9 The same import agents had a tiff with British makers of electric* 
tools over the poor performance of the product. The agents blamed 
poor assembly and antiquated design of certain ports, though they 
liked the total design of the product. (For the record, it had earned 
good marks in a Which ? report.) When they visited England to 
try to get the firm to make improvements, they say they were told: 

“ What has been good enough for the world market for the last 
twenty years should be good enough for you.” They /hanged to 
an American supplier. The British side of the story is that poor 
servicing and inadequate information about voltage, both the 
responsibility of the agent, were the cause of their product’s slump 
in the German market, and that the makers themselves chose to 
switch to a more satisfactory agent. 

9 Finally: 

Quality DESIGN Cheap 

is the approximate translation of the main slogan of an advertise¬ 
ment in ludicrous dog-Gcrman—the rest of it is on the same level— 
by Armoride Ltd., makers of vynil floor coverings. The attempt 
was well meant, but clearly the publishers of the advertisement at 
least should have known better. The publishers? The Board of 
Trade. (See the Board of Trade Journal’s supplement, “ Trading 
with West Germany,” March 22, 1963, p. 11). 


japan BrHUh -I..!" ;ss j -BS 

- ■ 1 «■■■— ■■'■■■■ ■ 11 F- . .- - 11 1 ■ - ■ ■ 

Japanese business men appreciate the “reliability and gentlemanly 
nature” of British salesmen but regret the other side of the coin— 
their lack of aggressiveness compared with competitors. Many 
British firms, our correspondent says, do not seem to realise that 
the Japanese market has been largely Americanised. British firms 
v are also spid to take too long pondering over any requests which 
differ from established British sales policy (thus often missing the 
boat) and to be on the whole slow to extend a helping hand to the 
relatively poorly financed Japanese companies beset by high interest 
rates at home. Other European (particularly west German) firms 
are said to be making inroads into the Japanese market—where 
import policies are now being liberalised—by means of extended 
payments systems which they arrange through their own and 
Japanese correspondent banks. 

9 A particular complaint is that English motor car ami machinery 
manufacturers arc distinctly stingy with spare parts and with pubr 
lished material (although the fiml users of these products are in 
almost every case qualified to read and understand catalogues and 
technical information in English). One motor car importer of a 
popular British sports car has only one catalogue for each car to be 
imported and no spares, while his competitors selling European 
cars next door have available a liberal quantity of excellent 
brochures. In many cases (observed from acttgl ettrespondence) 
the number of paris despatched from stpek git the reqt^st qf the 
local importer was, considerably smaller tjian the number required. 
The Bi^sh have a reputation for not sendqas, display sample* for 
trade; fairs and motor stows until the very last apinute, sq the 
annoyance and frustration of ffic nervous Japanese* . 




Although there has been a welcome and rapid increase in 
to Italy, our correspondent still finds Italian importers in a 
of wonderment. For example: 

• Italians find it hard to convince the British that heavy consftgc^ 

tion high in the Alps can be carried out for only five monthly . 
the year. In a recent job a crusher for use in dam-building arrimj - 
six weeljts late. On the time-scale of a five-month year, this.*®*’ - 
equivalent to a 3i-month delay .^ ^ ;J/ : V 0 v 

• A large Italian textile firm serfNt# fdSrWerhatdt 

England and Germany. In return there cam^j^^hijjment 'm&C 
tined for Hong Kong ; putting the matter right 

many letters. The German contract ran into siagwm, bufiifciy,. 
Germans sent a man to Italy to placate the fitjp „solv^h^ ; 
problems fast. ^ y Vi 

• Most British salesmen are unilingual. Correspohffcshc# is alrj^p^.' 

universally in English. Instruction book^ a&e alsp mainl^i^ 1 ' 
English, but some effort is now being made tef d^jb$ite ihemiJWb 
Italian. ' ' ^ *■ ■ : V ' 


k "K w ’ 






|te themcl 

s.. v 


• The British, say the Italians, are m docuijjjtajtt 

correctly, at quoting in local currg^y,-’-i^e&^ and.af 

prices. 
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the last 
the last 
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FRANCE 


AiMte jai.,.,, 
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and the Russians will be feeling their way 
ban treaty, any breach by France of the 
to sign. 
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agreement it refuses 


Testing on Paper 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M T cannot see bow the French position could have been other 
A than it is,” sakf M. Pompidou in Copenhagen on Monday, 
reaffirming France’s refusal to sign the test ban treaty. The insis¬ 
tence of the French on keeping the right to conduct more nudear 
tests in the atmosphere is not prompted by immediate plans for 
such tests. France has carried out four atmospheric explosions 
at Rcggane, in the Sahara, the last of them on April 25, 1961. 
The scene was then shifted to In-Ecker, in the'Hoggar plain to 
the south-east, for underground testing) and a v$ii of secrecy has 
surrounded subsequent experiments. Only, the test of May 1, 
1962—presumably the second in the underground series—was ever 




In the Sahara : tricolour but no miishr'oonfts 


NORWAY 

The Long Distance Runner 


T wenty-eight years of Labour rule in 
Norway were interrupted, rather than 
ended, when Mr Qerhardsen’s government 
resigned on August 24th, after its defeat on 
a no-confidence motion* Tbe Conservative 
leader, Mr John Lyng, hhs formed a four- 
party ministry, coapmsihg five Conserva¬ 
tives, three Liberals, M Chrfotian People’s 
party members (indudmgthe CPP leader, 
Mr wikborg, as fOrrign minister), and four 
Centre (farmers) pgrgrtnembers. JJut, even 
if this right-wing coalition can agree on a 
positive policy, it can survive only by 
Labour^ sufferance. 

The 'dear. Labour majority in the. 150- 
member Storting was lost in the 1961 elec¬ 


tions. The ruling party lost four seats and 
was left with 74, exactly balancing the four 
non-socialist parties. Two seats—enough, 
in the circumstances, to hold the balance— 
went to Mr-Finn Gustavsen’s newly formed 
Sodalist People’s party, in which disen¬ 
chanted communists mingled with neutralist 
Labour dissidents. Having helped to fell 
the Gerhardsen government, Mr Gustavsen 
has already said that he will take the first 
opportunity oi voting against tbe Lyng 
coalition. Labour would only have to do 
the same to demonstrate that right-wing rule 
is simply a non-starter in Norway. If Labour 
stays its hand for. a while, it wiil.be in order 
to let the coalition reveal its disunity, and 


to bfand the Gustavsen splinter party as the 
kind of irresponsible socialists who.help con¬ 
servatives to. power. 

Last week^s confidence debate arose from 
charges that official negligence had led to the 
death of 21 coal miners in Spitsbergen in 
November. More generally, the govern¬ 
ment was accused of having become arro¬ 
gant and complacent during its long run; 
much the same charge, in fact, as brought 
Canada’s Liberals down in 1957. 'Hie 
imminent local elections are likely to reflect 
this creeping impatience in further small 
right-wirig gains. But the Storting will keep 
its present delicate balance until die 1965 
elections; and if the shock of last 
week’s defeat galvanises Labour, while 
the right-wing parties fail to $hape an 
alternative policy, what is now Nor¬ 
wegian normalcy may again ptevail—in 
the long run. 
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SPEAKING 

OUT 

FOR 

LATIN 

AMERICA... 


Among the international companies which contribute to the economic growth of Central and 
South America is Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Its petroleum interests are to be found 
In nearly eveiy Latin American republic, and its investments are important factors in accelerat¬ 
ing development. Here’s what Esso’s President, M. L. Haider, has to say about the future of this 
growing market: 

'The dynamic growth of Latin America is no longer a matter of conjecture. Our 
company is hot only investing in the future petroleum development of the area 
($117 million of gross direct investment in 1962), but our affiliates are embark¬ 
ing on new risk ventures outside the oil business to help stimulate local econ¬ 
omies. We will continue to support the need for private capital investment, as 
called for by the Alliance for Progress, particularly in those nations where policies 
and institutions encourage a wide scope of economic freedom and risk-taking." 

We at VISION, who are also deeply involved with Latin America through Vision and Visa©, its 
largest newsmagazines, agree wholeheartedly. In fact, our editors have just released a new 
report, "Latin America: A Positive View." To obtain a copy, please write us, on your letterhead, 
or call an office near you. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 

MEN OF INDUSTRY READ ... 

fpr details, write 

VISION Incorporated • 635 Madison Avenue • New York 22 
For Europe: VISION Incorporated, 25 New Bond Street London, W.l. 
Frankfurt • Tokyo • Mexico City * Santiago • 51o Paulo 
"Rio da Janeiro • Chicago • LosAngelee • San Francisco 
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Taxes Through 
Mr Mills 

nc 

xcept for a few members of Waya and Means Committee 
of jhc Bouse of Representatives, nobody is terribly pleased 
with the tax Ritt Vhkh the committee has finally produced 
after nearly nine months of labour and which the Bouse itself is 
soon to pass, Economists inside and outside the Kejmedy 
Administration who J$a 4 WWSd JUKI to he redttCed as early as 
possible in 5rd$r to sumulate the economy viiKe V (be fact that the 
committee’s Bill provides no tax relief at all until next January and 
that the full $tr billion a year in net tax reductions viU hot go 
into effect until January j, Th6 trade unions and their 

closest allica In thg Democratic party consider tiutt the amount 
Of [(Hof ftr low-income families provided by tha Bdl b horribly 
inadequate, Businessmen are unhappy that dm rate of J* P<* 
cent oil corporate - incomes is being reduced to only 48 per cent 
instead of 47 per cent as President Kennedy suggested. And that 
lonely band of idealists who preach comprehensive tax reform 
dismiss the committee’s Bill as another patch-up job. 

This lack of critical acclaim is natural enough, however* cotv 
sidering the less than sure hand with which the Administration has 
guided its tax programme. President Kennedy won from Congress 
neither a quick taif qyt nor comprehensive tek reform partly 
because he could never make up his mind which lie really wanted. 
The emphasis at the Treasury for the first two years of the 
Kennedy Administration had been on reform with only enough 
reduction to sweeten the programme for Congress. But When 
the economy showed signs of Sluggishness about a year ago, Dr 
Walter Heller, the chairman of the President’s Council of Econ¬ 
omic Advisers, started advocating an immediate and massive cut 
in income taxes unaccompanied by structural changes. 

Mr Kennedy might well haVc ignofed the Treasury’s tax 
reformers and followed Dr Heller’s advice by asking Congress for 
a quick and simple rax reduction had it not b&ii for the Objec¬ 
tions of Representative Wilbur Mills, the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Mr Mills, whose 'dream has been to bring 
simplicity and equity to the Internal Revenue Code, made it 
quite dear to the White House that he would have nothing to do 
with a tax reduction Bill unless it .was accompanied by a plan for 
basic tax reform. 

Partly to satisfy Mr Mills, the Administration came up with a 
broad programme of reform while hinting all the while that tax 
reduction was all that it really cared about. Nor was the effective¬ 
ness of the Administration’s argument helped by the way it shifted 
as the economic climate changed this year. When the economy 
continued to droop during the winter months, Mr Kennedy 
declared that tax reduction was now needed pot merely for the 
long-range stimulation of business but to stave off an imminent 
recession* But when the economic indicators began to climb in 
the spring, the Administration hastily shifted its debating gears, 
contending that tax reduction was all the more desirable now that 
its adverse impact on government revenues would be less since 
these were going up anyway as profits and incomes rose. 

When viewed in this context, the Bill drafted by Mr Mills aud 


his colleagues does not seem quite so shoddy. Itsfiettax cut of 
$11 billion is, after all, the biggest tax cut ever.approved by Con¬ 
gress (though its economic impact is reduced* tigttififcirttiy'by 
spreading it ov*t two years). The Bill’s structural W$aaxa> ipay not 
amount to a total rewrite of d*e revenue iodc but they dO COUstkute 
far more than Mr Mills qrice seemed ]$tly to wheedle out of hia 
committee, considering the uneven support he reggfYgil frpm the 
Administration*' Particularly impressive were the 
of Mr Mills and the Treasury whj^won the approiul 
committee by a: dramatic 13 to 12 vote oil the final day of edei^er^ 
ing the Bill, for repealing the ninoyeafrold tea creak on iocorad 
from dividends on shares. 

Modie committee’s Bill is ill Wfljc fltefteett superior to 
the President’s wigm4 programme* As a half^ toward 

elimiglUBg personal tax deductions, the ptupOfed 

that henceforth deductions be reduced by an amount equal to jper 
cent of the texpyerVldomtie^Hi cotes^kated and m* 4 ntiftrty 
rational proposal that became a focal point for attacks on the 4 htir 4 
programme, The approach token by the Committee is a good deal 
more sensible, from the standpoint of both tax theory and politics. 
While leaving such politically sensitive items as charitable contri¬ 
butions and mortgage payments on honks wholly deductible* the 
committee's Bill ends the tax-free status of payments iff state excise 
taxes on cigarettes* alcoholic beverages and motor license placet* 

Yet not even the most undemanding view of the difficulties 
faced by the Ways and Means Committee can completely excuse 
the Bill’s shortcomings. The timid and mififeCtik tightening of 
taxation on producers of oil and gas is laughable when compared 
with the massive tax advantages enjoyed by mat politically powerful 
industry. Similarly, the committee could not bring itself ttt dfccttasfe 
significantly the lesser tax advantages held by the life Snstifdrtce, 
livestock breeding and timber growing industries. Instead of 
coming closer to his avowed goal of tax simplification and dariflea* 
Hon, some of the compromises devised by Mr Mills inadvertently 
add new technical cdifipKcatkms to the Revenue Code. In fact, 
his plan for higher taxation of garni? from the sate of inherited 
capital assets Was so Intricate that a last minute decision by the 
committee removed it from the Bill on Monday. Far less 
excusable and con¬ 
siderably more import¬ 
ant is Mr Mills’s 
decision to complicate 
the taxation of capital 
gains further by creat¬ 
ing two classes of 
capital assets with two 
different rates of taxa¬ 
tion. 

For better or for 
worse, however, the 
Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee’s Bill is basically 
the Bill that will find its 
way eventually to Mr 
Kennedy’s desk. 

Despite the confusion 
resulting from die con* 
ttoversies over the civil 
rights Bill, the chances 
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WNAt THE TAX BILL DOES 

To fovarnmant ravamia* $ millidna 

PraiMaiit't pAf 


Individual tax cuts ... 
Corporate tax cun .. 

Tax rtforms. 

Capital gains revision 


President’s 
request 
-$11,040 
- 2.630 
+ 2,600 
+ 750 

Committee's 

Bill 

-$ 9.480 
- 2.195 
+ 395 

+ 305* 

Nat tax cut. 


-$10,320 


$10,975 

* Before Jpt 

minute changes. 



To tha taxpayer 

Single man.. 

Income 

$1,000 

3.000 

6.000 

20.000 

Present tax New tax 
&0 $14 

422 329 

1.048 866 

6.412 5.350 

%tui 

77 

22 

17 

17 

Married couple with 
three dependants... 

$1,000 

6,000 

10,000 

0 

$120 

480 

1.240 

0 

$42 

338 

1.000 

65 

30 

19 


are still better than even that this will occur late in 1963. The 
House will approve the Bill without amendment sometime in 
September* sending it to the inhospitable climate of the Senate 
Finance Committee, whose primly conservative chairman, Senator 
Harry Byrd, cares nothing for either tax reduction or tax reform. 
Mr Byrd has only enough power to delay, not to defeat or even 
significantly amend, the Bill but that negative power may be enough 
to prevent final action this year. If so, the White House will try 
to get it through as early as possible next year with the tax cuts 
being made retroactive to January 1st. But whether the Bill passes 
in 1963 or 1964, the year-long struggle should serve to drive home 
two points to economists and tax reformers alike. 

First, real reform of the tax code seems impossible. Other mem¬ 
bers of tbe Ways and Means Committee showed little or no interest 
in Mr Mills's grand design for drastically lower tax rates with 
deductions and special tax privileges eliminated. There simply is 
no public support for this sort of thing. Indeed, occasionally Mr 
Mills seemed to be a voice crying in the wilderness this year, 
abandoned even by the Administration. 

Second, neither the American people nor their representatives 
in Congress seem willing to accept die concept of tax reduction 
when the Budget is in deficit. Although both the public and the 
Congress appear to be acquiescing in such a reduction, it is rather 
self-consciously and at a rather frightful price. To win a tax cut, 
the President has been forced to forget about all his proposals for 
social welfare legislation. Furthermore, in order to compensate 
for revenue lost through reducing taxes, Congress has been chop¬ 
ping away at the least politically popular types of government 
spending. The startling cut of over half a billion dollars in the 
authorisation for foreign aid, voted by the House last week, could, 
in fact, be chalked up as one of the casualties of the fight over 
tax revision. 


March for Restraint 

WASHINGTON, DC 

FTICIAL Washington, which had always been jittery about the 
mass civil rights march, positively lost its nerve as the his¬ 
toric event approached. Some 4,000 soldiers and marines were 
put on stand-by duty to nidve quickly against a riot. The Commis¬ 
sioners of thc Distfict of CoJtapibia made a last-minute decision 
to prqmbit the sale of all alcoholic beverages for the day. Although 
plans for thy march kefct the demonstrators carefully away from 
Capitol Hill, platoons 1 ot police, both military and civil, were 
stationed there to guard the complex of congressional buildings. 
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In view of the orderly* dignified manner in which some 210,000 
marchers from all part* oi the. country conducted themselves on 
Wednesday, all the precautions against violence seem absurd* The 
overwhelmingly Negro, predominantly youthful band of marchers, 
dressed not in the overalls that have become associated with the 
Negro revolution but rather in their Sunday best of suit and tie, 
seemed conscious.that the eyes of the world were upon them. What 
resulted was a degree of decorum unimaginably for a demonstra¬ 
tion so loaded with emotion. 0 n 6 reason was that the Negro fire¬ 
brands, who originally envisioned the march as an excuse for 
swarming into the very offices of Congressmen to demand civil 
rights legislation, had been replaced by a bi-racial group of 
moderates urging the marchers to observe self-restraint. 

If anything, there was too much restraint and too much advance 
planning. During an interminable afternoon of speeches delivered 
at the Lincoln Memorial, many demonstrators neared the point of 
boredom. Thousands of them, obviously awed by the splendours 
of Washington, unconsciously transformed themselves from protest 
marchers into tourists. By mid-afternoon, camera-carrying 
Negroes were filing in and out of the stately government build¬ 
ings and wandering into the business district ip search of souvenirs. 
Others, oppressed by the wretched humidity of Washington in 
August, simply left. 




Mapping the march 


Yet the demonstration had its moments of true emotion. There 
were the early morning hours when the parade formed up at the 
base of the Washington Monument and Negroes sat on the grass 
in little groups, singing the songs of their freedom movement or 
quietly talking about the future. The mirch itself, over less than 
a mile of tree-lined Constitution Avenue from the Washington 
Monument to the Lincoln Memorial, was a solemn, yet joyfully 
quiet, procession. There were chants of “ Freedom, freedom, free¬ 
dom,” and the singing of “ We shall overcome, some day,” but 
almost no small talk among the marchers. The demonstrators acted 
as though they were participating in the most significant under¬ 
taking of their lives. 

By late afternoon, the leaders were congratulating themselves 
over the nearly unbelievable absence of incident. Yet the march 
was no unqualified success. Thb few whites participating in it 
were either veterans of the civil rights movement or clergymen. 
Worse yet, the frightened white population dosed its places of 
business, barred the doors to its homes and kept off the streets in 
expectation of unspeakably Negro outrages* It is indeed regret¬ 
table that so few whites (and so few white Congressmen) were on 
hand to observe the mardh. Their absence leads to the suspidon 
that it will have little impact upon the forthcoming fight in 
Congress over civil rights for Negroes or upon the national disease 
of racial bias. 
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Hands up who knows which airline offers 
most flights to New York 



ALL OVER THE WORLD 



♦ 





TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND CUNARD 
WITH A I R -1 N D I A, QANTAS AND T.C.A. 



“What’s the matter, Sir, lost your wallet?” 


The girl behind the counter was 
friendly. Hveryonc was friendly. 
But it couldn’t alter the one basic 
fact that I'd lost my wallet and 
with it our plane tickets, and, 
worn horror of tin? lot, all our 
traveller’s cheques. 

Goodbye to the week-end in 
Phoenix with our new American 
friends, 1 thought, as 1 headed to 
the telephone to tell them we 
wouldn’t be on the plane. 

Goodbye to our carefully 
worked-out holiday schedule 
appointments. 

Goodbye to the last glorious 
week-end we’d promised ourselves 
in New York before v\e flew' bach 
to Fngland. There wasn’t going 
to he any time for that by the time 
I had sorted all this out. 

I never made that call to Phoenix 
for, uiibelicv ably, an hour later we 
were on our w ay complete w ith a 
new set of traveller's cheques. 

I’d stopped at the airjxirt in¬ 
formation office in the lastdcspcr- 
ate hope that my cheques had been 
handed in. No they hadn’t, the 
clerk told me, but w hat kind were 
they? First National City Bank, l 
told him, arid from then on my 
troubles vanished. A quick tele¬ 
phone call, a tew papers to sign 


and in half an hour I was collect¬ 
ing my new cheques from the 
air]X>rt bank. 

"Like die ads. say" the derk 
had said to me as he handed them 
over "they’re better than money." 
And how right you are* I thought 
as 1 relaxed in my airline seat. 

If you are making a trip to 
the U*$«A. read this* Lpok 
wliat you get when you carry First 
National City Bank Travelers* 
Checks. First of all, you get tins 
formality-free replacement service 
for lost checks, with the facilities 
of not just a few hundred but lit*- 
erally thousands of refund points 
at your disjiosdl in the U.S. and 
around the world. Only First 
National City Bank offers you this 
service. 

Then you get checks tliat are 
negotiable everywhere—banks, 
hotels, restaurants, et cetera, right 
across the United States and 
tliroughout the world. Thirdly 
you get trav elers’ checks with the 
balking and authority of a bank 
behind them and ready to help you 
—and one of America’s leading 
banks at that. So you can see why 
Americans say of First National 
City Bank Travelers* Checks that 
they’re "better than money.’* 


Ask your bank specifically for 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS* CHECKS 
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Strike Shunted Aside* 


. to ptewnt *4 


mi to 

ng tAwftl^ wanted to set a pfeldeiit so 
uroWSfee eoUective bargaining in industry. I 


Congrd |j j j|t| i f * 
futur*;tffcsecoU< 


MMijunt Congress 
‘ i%PPg walk-dUrVy 
No OM^lpd least of all 
nt so dagjjj!|6us to the 
try. But after four weary 


tors were kftyfriati 
hour wproadfeit JK 

ihatta^r iwrewim 

•g$$m 


egotiation and attempts at mediation—and the 
y|he trade unions of the solutions recommended 
(SB unfrfengily fact-finding boards— the legisla- 
& choice but to impose a settlement. As zero 
fe parties, jo the dispute were still far apart and 
fat *h$rpatience exhausted, had served no#ct 
for an eighth time the jnftjfr* 
threatened to touch‘1Sfei 


■ sbtuubu was almost identical 

to which the Secretary of Labour had very nearly persuaded 
the wit railway unions to accept voluntarily only a week earlier. 
The measure l^lfet'die unions and the companies to submit the 
tW major thie dispute to binding arbitration by a seven* 

vM two representatives each of management and 

lab^Mld three Of thc public* Within 90 days the board will rule 
proposals that 3a,oe0 firemen (who are no longer 
ifeeti&t on modern diesel engines) should be dismissed and that the 
number of similarly superfluous men on train crews should be cut 
back almost as drastically. The board’s decisions will go into effect 
two months after their announcement and remain in force for two 
years. The other issues in the dispute are left to further private 
bargaining and a strike over them is prohibited until a month after 
the board’s ruling on the major matters takes effect. It is hoped 
that these other issues will be settled without further dramatic 
brinkmanship for, while important to management and workers 
alike, they are far less explosive. The main points involve pay 
schedules, the manning of self-propelled vehicles and the jurisdic¬ 
tions of different crews in yard and road work and in interdi visional 
runs qn trains. 

Thfci President’s original proposal that Congress empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to settle the quarrel died still¬ 
born. The idea of compulsory arbitration was repugnant enough 
to most legislators without dragging in a government agency which 
the unions regarded as business-minded. Similarly short shift was 
given to the proposal of New York’s Republican Senator Javits that 
the President be authorised to seize the railways. For a while 
several Congressmen looked wistfully at the idea of labour leaders 
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billion, $400 million less than last year’s final appropriation. A 
surprised and angry President went on the air to denounce the 
action in scathing terms as “ unprecedented, unwarranted and 

unwist BtLhbctattfeti of indued much 

more money ^axc > ih* BUI haslet to survive the 

scrutiny of the powerful appropnittons committees which must 
hand over the actual cash and which are usually even more tight- 
fisted. 

The most painful blows for the Administration came on economic 
aid. The funds for development loans w§#^t by $160 million 
and a minimum interest rate of 2 per slapped on them 

in the teeth of strong official protestf} ‘fast’ loans are now 
interest-free for ten years and then caj^yxiffly a i per cent ser¬ 
vice charge. The President was also ftbaffipd hu jhis plea to leave 
untouched the Alliance for Progress; the new 

authorisation United States assistance would 

barely exceed that of the Russians to Other 

pet projects fell victim to the budget-cutters as Wefl. Ped qp with 
Indian intransigence over the Kashmllt'.diijptite with fraft&ran and 
thoroughly irked by the apparent wittgncss of the American 
administrators of foreign aid to underwrite “ sodalism ” abroad, 
the Representatives blocked tentative plana , to contribute some 
$500 million to India's state-owned Bokarbstcel mill by requiring 
congressional approval for all projects of ix|f»^than $100 million. 
This move was backed with a largely sj^tfak pronouncement 
stipulating that at least half of all develdpfifcnt loans must be 
channelled into private enterprises. The legUfttors also tightened 
up earlier restrictions against aid to countries which trade with 
Cuba or expropriate American property. Arguments that such 
manoeuvres in the past have failed to check objectionable 
behaviour by foreign countries cut little ice. 7 ’ 

More surprising, the Hoqsc also voted for father large cuts in 
military assistance, traditionally the item winding the readiest con¬ 
gressional sympathy. Now even this has sotted for most Ameri¬ 
cans, who arc beginning to view help for the prtCperous European 
allies as an unnecessary burden and that fOf‘Asian countries as 
ineffective or downright mischievous. Reports of United States 
lorries being used to haul Buddhist monks dff to gaol in South 
Vietnam have stretched even offkiatpatience idMnost to the breaking 
point. For nearly $1.5 million a d$y in outlays of aid, the present 
regime iu Saigon seems a paltry tqturn. 


Package* §&${ 


that private negotiations be continued under the watchful eye of a 
special congressional committee. But it became abundantly dear 
that such a procedure would merely have postponed the unpleasant 
necessity for decisive action. 

Aid to the Wall 

W hile everyone knew that America’s unwieldy foreign aid 
programme was in deep waters this year, few thought that it 
would founder so badly so soon. Anticipating trouble after the 
report of the highly respectahle and unexpectedly critical Clay 
Committee last March, the Administration itself trimmed some 
$420 million from the President’s initial request for $4.9 billion 
in aid funds before submitting a Bill to Congress. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives promptly 
knocked another $438 million off the total. But the real shock 
came on Friday. Then for the first time in the entire postwar period 
the Republicans Jn the House launched an all-out, undisguised 
partisan attack on the programme and—with the help of disaffected 
southern Democrats—hacked the authorisation down to only $3.5 


S enator Bsn^^&AW’Wi'.miccesmt in Washington have 
ndite jMj; styleMHir' hit uncompromising 

ideals. GoveTim0^^hpimfe ' K>SU tl* .vacant mt in 
the Senate is A^Wjf$f^if«^kaer^|#lFe mflHaoaire 
from eastern Veteran of the 

Democratic, . jHSraew job will last until next year’s 

general election, Wpfo He WCflr 'amide so 

that Mr dement hmstett eat*:Dt ihirriiiri umiinii 
tion. The man chosen to replace the late Senator in the key chair¬ 
manship of the Senate antitrust and monopoly subcommittee is, 
however, truer to the Kefauvcr tradition.' m fact, the willingness 
of the Democft^ conservatives qgjte parent fudiciary Committee 
to accede to Serfttor Hqjjftfjg prowm wast io^tthing of an astute 
—and well-hedm-*i>q^lqd fam$} - r ' s vy; 

Mr Hart—a democrat 'from ^dUgan-^isJ hot easily pigeon¬ 
holed. Ccrtaiifiy^lie is not fo quicks* the -Senator to pounce 
on bigness in business as such and more *tliah once he refused 
to follow Mr Kefauver’s lead while serving as a junior member 
of the subcommittee. Nevertheless, he does take seriously the sub¬ 
committee’s function as the public’s watchdog over business power 
and any backsliding is less likely to result from lack of leadership 
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than from the more conservative complexion of the ether members. 
(Tim vacant seat on the subcommittee may be fiUed with another 
conservative.) Moreover, Mr Hart is every bit as .keen as Mr 
Kefauver was on protecting the consumer against deceptive market¬ 
ing practices. He backed the late Senator to the hilt in his success¬ 
ful campaign last year to get tough new controls put on drugs; 
he intends to continue investigating this industry and professional 


boxing and baseball, for a start. Hehas-also been, pushing, lwrd 
on a pet project of his own to curb misleading packaging, of $>0f 
supergoods. 

Wbat Mr Hart wants—and may very well gefe-is a law requiring 
packages to bear some reasonable relationship .to their contend 
Terms such as “giant half quart,”;appal him apd bp arguea tfiat 
the present proliferation of sizes and shapes of cartons, jars, tip, 


Clubs for the Country 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F or die 2,500 country dubs in the 
United States, Labour Day (always 
the: first Monday in . September) ends the 
hot season, whatever the actual tempera¬ 
ture ; prices for tennis, golf and swimming 
are given out, the usual club dance 
provides a climax for the summer's social 
events and the lifeguards who have 
presided over swimming pods since June 
return to their school books. But typical 
country dubs cannot afford to go into cold 
storage; their capital investment is so big 
that they have to be year-round play¬ 
grounds for the 3 per cent of the 
population who belong to them. 

The first country dub in the United 
States was founded in 1882 at Brookline 
by a group of proper Bostonians with 
400 members; among its early activities 
were tennis, bowling, polo and curl¬ 
ing. Its variety proved to be ahead of 
the times—the majority of early country 
clubs were set up simply for golf and 
neither women nor children were 
welcome. But tljcy are essential members 
of today’s elaborate institutions with their 
varied facilities which cater to the whole 
family. Popular winter attractions such 
as bowling, at least one of the racquet 
games and sometimes even bridge or an 
ice skating rink must be provided. 
Members are urged to patronise parties 
at the club and to do their entertaining 
there. But golf remains a country club’s 
principal asset, with motorised golf cars 
stretching out the player’s active years. 

Membership in a country club is apt to 
be an expensive proposition. An entrance 
fee of $1,000 is common (one in Cali¬ 
fornia is reputed to charge $17,000) and 
annual dues may easily be several hundred 
dollars more. Yet there are more candi¬ 
dates than can be accommodated; to 
many of them membership is important 
as a status symbol rather than as a 



convenience and some of the costs can 
still be written off for tax purposes as 
business expenses. 

Men’s clubs corresponding to similar 
institutions in Britain exist in almost 
every American city and there are 
altogether about 1,800 of them. Some of 
the most distinguished have cosy old 
houses and contemporaneous rules such as 
ho smoking in the dining room and no 
whistling at all. Others, such as the 
Union Club founded in 1836 in New 
York, have put up fine buildings with a 
floor or more of bedrooms, principally for 
members from out of town. Women’s 
clubs of the same sort came later but quite 
a few have celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversary. 

But in spite of their longer histories and 
generally greater prestige, city clubs are 
no longer as popular as their country 
cousins. Once it was enough for clubs 
to offer comfortable reading rooms, 
congenial friends. and good food; today 
members tend to live in the suburbs and 
their city clubs are often deserted after 
dark. To lure them back and to appeal 
to new and younger members most clubs 
have already opened their doors to women 
guests—the door of the dining room at 
least—and sometimes offer them such 
uncharacteristic entertainment as lectures 
or concerts. In the university clubs also 
the original atmosphere has completely 
altered; the Princeton Club opened new 
premises in New York this year designed 
almost exactly like a family hotel. 

In a rather different category are the 
indoor exercise emporiums like the New 
York Athletic Club; there are some 40 
of these which provide gymnasia and 
facilities for such games as squash and 
bowling and accommodate 1,500 or more 
members in a hotel-likc atmosphere of 
barber shops, steam baths, bars and 
banqueting rooms. Then there are the 
businessmen’s lunch clubs, unavowedly 
commercial and usually at the top of 
newly-built skyscrapers, since high alti¬ 
tudes, with a commanding view of the 
territory below, offer policy-makers a 
background conducive to effective 
decisions. These have proliferated both 
in New York and elsewhere in recent 
years, to provide the prompt service, 
plentiful space and quiet for private 
discussion which are seldom available, at 


1 


lunch time in even the bw restaurant*. 

No matter how andtet or ^ 
important they may J$el themlelyes tftbt" 
locally, roost dubs are unkno^n be^l 
their community but at least' ttav Both ’ 
founded in the eighteen-seventies, h*v* 

the advancement of science, literature and * 
art; it prefers Unemben Who hay*f 
meritorious original week in ttme \ 
and it is exempt firm:lhs ... 

federal tax paid on enxteppe 
dues by all purdy ocUl chibf. Jyt t^ r 
end of 19^ it received an 
advertisement when an a^ai^ffy f^tr * 
able Nepro was proposed 
bership arid was tunied flo j Wo hi * 
combined result of resen tme nt 0 Against 
the public pressure for Ms acceptance 
and of segregationist sentiment Then 
a decisive majority of the members 
insisted on a definitive assertion of the 
principle of no radal discrimination, and 
three Negroes, all scholarly men, have 
since been elected to the Cosmos, 


An even more unusual institution with 
a very long waiting list is thfe Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. Altbgether there" 
are around 2,000 members, including ek- 
President Hoover, professional artists and 
gifted amateurs whose talents ate the 
foundation of the dub’a theatrical 
activities ; “ sing-for-your-supper ” mem¬ 
bers pay lower dues although they do not 
have full dub rights. Besides their 
dignified city building the Bohemian# 
own 2,8qo acres, including a grove of . 
redwoods, 50 miles north of San 
Francisco. Each summer since i£do 
members and their male guests have con¬ 
gregated there for a fortnight in com¬ 
fortable camps, enlivened by a varied 
programme of entertainment; this 
includes organ recitals, two plays written 
and performed by members and serious 
talks every day by such distinguished men 
as Governor Rockefeller, who was tfig 
guest of honour this year. 
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bottles and bags bn the sbdves of supermarkets make rational 
comparisons of prioes-'and quantities among various brands'ail 
but impossible. The Administration, the farm and consumer 
organisations and the leaders of America’s gigantic labour Federa¬ 
tion aU agf& ' Needless to say, the multi-billion-dollar-a-year 
packaging industry does not. In fact, it does not even believe in 
the “rational” buyer. A motivational researcher explained to 
Senate investigators that the “ properly designed ” package simply 
leaps from the shelf into the consumer’s shopping cart and that 
70 per'cent of market basket purchases are made on impulse. But 
the proponents of the Bill suspect that, if milady were quite clear 
about the price of standard Uttiti- of the products vying for her 
attenjjbh on the shelf, her purse blight rule her whims. 

Brafiefrbs.StayHome 

L ast *May the House of Representatives,, ref used unexpectedly 
tb renew the' programme, begun, supposedly temporarily* in 
1951’to eaaelabour shortages during the Korean war, under which 
Mexicans are brought into thfe United States for seasonal work 
on farms; jnaihly in California, Ariionaind Texas. Farmers* 
orgari$atfoSf : m/ these states, With die help of vegetable and fruit 
proces^pr^ a^d k otibcr interested p$rttes> jumped m with a high- 
pressur<^,faipBWg:h to; induce Congress to, reconsider its decision. 
They aUeged^d^t it wouldmcan a disastrous reduction in the out¬ 
put, and an even more disastrous increase jp the prices, of lettuce, 
tomatoes, asparagus, melons and other crops which must be harr 
vested by hand in the hot sun. American agricultural workers, 
say the farmers, are not available for unpleasant 14 stoop” jobs. 

The main tfeaison why they are not was underlined by the 
Senate two weeks ago when it voted to extend the “bracero” 
programme for only one year; Senators decided that farmers must 
not benefit from the programme unless they had first attempted 
to recruit American workers not only at the same wages as the 
Mexicans receive—a provision of the existing legislation—but also 
with the same guarantees of transport, housing, duration of employ¬ 
ment gnd insurance coverage which must he offered to the braceros. 
With this provision, advocated by the Department of Labour to 
protect the miserable migrant American farm workers, the legis¬ 
lation is hardly worth having, in the opinion of the employers. 
And even if the House decides to give it a second chance, it will 
hardly survive fof more than another year or two. 

The number of Mexicans coming in under the legislation has 
been falling off for some time, to 195,000 last year from double 
that number in 1959. The labour and welfare organisations which 
have been fighting to end the importation of the braceros insist 
that there will be no lack of Americans to do this seasonal work 
once they are offered decent conditions and are not undercut by 
foreign labour. Whether or not this turns out to be true, the 
people who seem sure to benefit are the manufacturers of the 
farm machinery which is expected to be ready to take over most 
of the stooping within ten years in any case. 

Cigarettes Sent Down 

C ollege students will undoubtedly continue to smoke cigarettes 
this autumn but probably without the benefit of advertising 
—a blessing which cigarette*companies and editors of college 
papers alike find discomforting. Such publications are nourished 
by cigarettes, which accotmt for 40 per cent of aB national adver¬ 
tising in collect newspaper*. Nonetheless, one editor at the City 
College of New York diddecL not to accept cigarette advertise¬ 
ments last term, in spite of the fact that this constituted 75 per 
cent of his paper’s revenue. Cigarette manufacturers, for their 
part, discovered long ago that full-time sales efforts in colleges are 


highly effective, particularly whan studenw ean be recruited ineX- 
pensively to promote specific brands. In spite of these advan¬ 
tages, the tnamffactnrera are' suspending advertising and other 
special selling schemes in colleges, hoping thereby so 1 forestall the 
growing body of criticism which is bring levelled against die 
cigarette industry. Its current reasoning appears to be that incon¬ 
testable links between cancer of the lungs and smoking have not 
yet been proved but, just in case that unlikely hypothesis should 
be true, it is wiser to encourage only adults to smoke. 

The industry’s immediate policy is to avoid, at all costs, a 
national campaign against-Sihokidg of the. type begun in several 
European countries. Already in America this summer the Cali¬ 
fornia Board of Health passed a resolution calling for a state-wide 
programme to check cigarette smoking, while in Kansas ^ insur¬ 
ance firm offered a special bonufe-pohey fornon-‘sniokef&. More¬ 
over, the conservative AmriiCan neirt AsftciatSWo ftyettted itself 
this June and joined the anti-tobacqo gtou^ oti fU grotinite that 
smoking contributes to the jdd^etolpikietar^ 
dangerous of all, the attack!*, though, is ^TCccht ady/soty ppjjnion 
from Florida’s State Supreme Court.thajtf,jthe American ^Tobacco 


Company is 1 liable 
for damages in a 
case where the death 
of a man who 
smoked Lucky 
Strikes was caused 
by lung cahcer. 
However, with more 
than a dozen such 
cases now pending, 
cigarette men are 
preparing to fight 
this one all the way 
to the Supreme 



Court of the United States. 


Underlying this stem determination (if not dedication) are some 
ruthless facts : more than 3.5 million people are, employed by 
a tobacco industry that takes in some $7-8 billion each year; 
federal, state and municipal governments collect over $3.2 billion 
annually in tobacco taxes; and in 1962 62 million Americans 
smoked 3,95s cigarettes, or 198 packs, for each person over 15 
years of age. This was a drop of 27 cigarettes a head from the 
previous year, the first decline since 1954 and caused perhaps by 
the bad publicity cigarettes had been receiving. At present every¬ 
one—manufacturers, governments, consumers—is awaiting the 
United States Surgeon General’s report on the effects of smoking, 
due at the entkof this year. 


SHORTER NOTES 

As expected the present Lieutenant Governor of Mississippi, 
Mr Paul Johnson, has won the Democratic nomination for 
Governor, largely on the strength of having attempted to block the 
federal court order under which a Negro was admitted to the State 
University for the first time. His opponent, Mr Coleman, tried 
unsuccessfully to overcome the handicap of having supported Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy in i960 by promising that he would not do so in 
1964. Mr Johnson will face a Republican opponent in next 
November’s Section but this challengeis not likely to be successful. 
* * * 

A compromise between th<£ bouses of Congress has revived 
the Export-Import Bank, wjbhi |iad spS^f jif weeks in limbo 
because of an argument about how to provide additional funds 
for its export promotional activities. It has now been decided 
that’'the bank has enough money in hand for the next year or so 
and that its lending authority can be increased and extended with¬ 
out any new financing. 
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be an act of rather unlovely ingratitude by 
the Labour party, and (more important) a 
misfortune for the country that faces the 
prospect of being governed by that party. 

There is, however, another reason why 
Labour would be wise to give its elections 
a miss this year; it would set a useful pre¬ 
cedent to start reducing Labour's traditional 
proneness to annual bouts of electionism. 
It is pretty absurd that the Conservative 
party works so much through cliques that it 
cannot even elect itself a leader when It is 
in opposition. It is even sillier that Labour's 
attachment to supposed “democratic 
principles ” should lead it to conduct its 
affairs with so many orgies ofpublic voting, 
complete with squabbles and personal log¬ 
rolling, every single year,, in so many dif¬ 
ferent oi^ans Of the party." 

The annual election of leaders does not 
even have the justification of practical value. 


If Labour .were to vwin power, it* Redder 
would by no means be bound ^ the shadow 
cabinet results m racking bii/:ntaTriiadow 
Cabinet. And, ar the story of Afe WiUotfa 
election to the. leadership showed* the pet* 
sonal prefefqnces demonstrated thepcevioas 
autumn-^wtoen MrBrowa defeated Mr 
Wilson in the contest for <the deputy leaded 
ship-^were not strong cnougkto overcome 
the parliamentary party’s: belief thav while 
Mr Brown is the. beat deputy leader * they 
have got, he was not the xnafi toraptoce Mr 
Gahskell as potential prime minister. A 
break this year withthisAtopcy traditke 
would not merely be a wheeze for getting 
Mr Brown out of trouble/:, ft doutd doth* 
Labour party a power bTgood-^trumur- 
ally, in Changing the undesirable personal 
pressures which it‘inflict* upon alt who pn^ 
minently serve it, and also, one suspects, 
electoral^ v j. ; . ,/■$ 

‘aim'. n ....L.ro ■ in ■ 


Poor Little 



N othing- concentrates a politician’s mind 
so much af the vision of power. For 
the Labour party, an unprecedented period 
of internal peace has been the fruit of this 
Concentration; and some members of the 
parliamentary patty (who have allegedly 
got the chief whip, Mr Bowden, on their 
side) are eager that nothing shall be allowed 
to spoil the idyll. The plan now being 
canvassed around is that the party should 
for once give up the annual elections in 
which the parliamentary party chooses its 
leader, deputy leader, chief wmp and twelve 
other shadow cabinet members soon after 
the new parliamentary session begins. 

This annual election is really a sort of 
annual popularity contest. It gives grudge: 
bearers among Labour MPs—whether 
politically or personally motivated—the best 
of all possible opportunities to stir up the 
quarrels to which the party is already too 
much inclined. This" year the elections 
have been eagerly awaited by some. of 
the party’s left-wingers who feel that-they 
might turn out badly for Mr George Brown, 
their arch bugbear; if they cannot take this 
last chance to unseat Mr Brown he will still 
be in position as deputy leader of the party 
at the time of the general election—how¬ 
ever long the Government may put it off. 

It would in fact seem that some of Mr 
Brown’s former supporters have turned 
againjst him—even some of those who voted 
for him to the bitter end in the elections 
for a lead** to replace Mr Gaitskell, when 
he was beaten by Mr Wilson. There is no 
good reason for this, Save that nothing fails 
like lack of success; themistakes of a 
defeated candidate tor leadership are bduiid 
to be conspicuous against the ready-made 

i ff in'this case deserved) triumphs of a new 
eadeh However infuriating hecah some¬ 
times be, to get rid of Mr Brownnow would 


$Y OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
HE New Towns Act of 1947 is generally 
agreed to have been an enlightened 
piece of.legislation from which have sprung 
some notable triumphs. It would be strange 
if there had not been concomitant failures: 
Corby, in Northamptonshire, is one of 
them. Not ttotrjt « obsolescent or ugly or 
smelly or wet. On the contrary it is rich 
and growing richer, acquiring population 
at a tremendous, rate, has few deaths from 
ariy^c&uje an$ was designed by the Town 
Flagner Egwaofdmary, Six William Holford, 
Noj .its sfcknesa is that it is not a town. 

The' approach fo Corby is through the 
open-cast iron-ore workings on winch iq 
every sense it is built. Dominating the 


Rich town 

lunar landscape, with its pits and heaps, its 
slaggy cicatrices, is the largest walking 
dragline in the world, an Eiffel Tower 
hinged to an aircraft hangar in appearance, 
plodding with groans on its huge iron feet, 
feeding on the earth and leaving ruin in to 
wake. Blind, inhuman and a little terrify* 
ing, it is the symbol of Corby—a fitter 
symbol than the father-figure of Stewarts 
and Lloyds pipework* anti rolling -mill, 
which in turn dominates the Cqrby town- 
scape, and its life. \ r . 

Corby was a quiet, small town with a hole 
local ironworks until the advent of jS&L 
in 1933. Its expansion was, rapid, almost 
solely due to the wilding by SAL 013,000 
houses to - accommodate . the workers 
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W/ITH its new surgical block of 378 
opened near London Bridge 
two aaffv^half years ago and costing £2± 
million (before the war the cost was esti¬ 
mated at less than £*50,000), Guy's was 
one of the first hosjwtajf to get a large re¬ 
building scheme off : tbe< ground. It has 
also been the first to undertime some self- 
criticism. A year ago, it proposed that an 
evaluation committee, composed mainly of 
representatives from the hospital and mm 
the Ministry of Health, but with help from 
King Edward's Hospital Fund for Lpndott, 
should carry out a critical appraisal of Mew 
Guy’s House. Besides benefiting Guy^i 
patients and staff, the evaluation would, it 
was hoped, help other hospitals carfymg 
out new building. 

The committee’s report* certainly dis¬ 
close* a number of defects in thekftew 
building, some of, which spring fro# the 

+ - - ■» ■ - ■ -*■ MMa 4 i.n 1 —■ — ■— vA/r 




attempt at comparative 66$t&g» A central 
sterile supply department wlr barely heard 
of in Britain when Guy’s governors decided 
to incorporate one ip their new buildings 
Experience has shdwn that its lay-oOt 
is not ideal; nevertheless, the evaluation 
committee was clearly impressed by its 
standards of efficiency. What it did not 
try to do was to compare the costs of a 
sterile supply department with the cost of 
using disposable sterile packs supplied by 
manufacturers, perhaps because the King’s 
Fund is sponsoring an experiment in the use 
of disposables elsewhere. At letet it would 
have been Interesting to have had the 
committee’s comments on the hospital’s 
decision to regard central sterile supply as 


.‘^auFftiepore it zboce. 

: 

ward design; ^r the {_ 

4 the traditional op&t ward* dm# i 
placed joL the two 
three single room* rjbdPCbV^ 
decision wa*< puhti&fc <k» 
block opened, .but* 

■on theJolfpw^ 

* teaching ;«ia*e- m nt) 
staff, because from w ntinrf 
situated at the point wfcere ffi&i 
L meet, all 
observed 5 «c 

patient* prefer ft Tfife & , 

ligbr.of trittas**’ supposed deSire 
privdfy* but the hospital’* vi#r is borne out 
by ■ the replies to questionnaires from 
patf&ts who had rcctptfy* been in New 
GmV. Bouse. Few definitely expressed a 
prefo#0©ts for a single or smaller ward; 
most enjoyed participating in the life of an 
open ward, in spite qj£ its noise and other 
people’s mom. 

: Official policy is in fatfbur of a ward 
divided into small units, partly because it 
can then be used more flexibly and partly 
because of the #ed . to look; ahead and 
anticipate the likely preference of the next 
generation of patients. But privacy for 
patients does conflict with economy in 
nursing staff. British hospitals may have to 
copy America and abandon direct observa¬ 
tion of patients in favour of an elaborate 
monitoring system. Traditions in hospital 
practice, add in training nurses and doctors, 
rafcy have to be as ruthlessly scrapped as old 
hospital buildings. 



itaft new medical block. But on 
the' wfcj# wl F tt bdkfit other 

hospitals can derive from QuyV mistakes, 
the mart is g bit dig^ointin^—it 
obviously feels that the evalugSte procedure 
has been & much in need of assessment 
as Ncw QuyV House. Inonc respect, it is 
true* !tn* ebeftmitteo arranged for an 
“organisation and methods" study on a 
new piece of equipment and found it want¬ 
ing. This is the pneumatic tube communi¬ 
cation system. The report says that it cost 
£21,800 to install, that its revenue cost, in¬ 
cluding amortisation, is £2,980 a year, that 
it saves, in ward staff time, about £450 a 
year, and that for the maintenance and 
electricity charges of the system a messenger 
service could be organised to take care of all 
the errands in the hospital instead of the 44 
per cent that goes by the tube. 

On another, much more important, inno¬ 
vation—which Guy’s was again pioneer¬ 
ing—tbe^ev^uation committee made no 

for London. l5s. 


Alicb In the Banks 


T ^e threat of Saturday stoppages in 
* selected Trustee Savings Banks is 
the latest irony in>*he increasingly Alice- 
like gtory of bank staff organisation. The 
TSBs have just given their staffs a 
“ guiding, light" pay increase of 3$ per 
qmt The National Union of Bank 
Employees seeks 5 per cent fdr staff apd 
7$ per cent for managers, but its main 
reason for "calling the strike is the refusal 
by the TSBs to negotiate on pay scales. 
The clearing banks, which pay their staffs 
substantially more than m/tpffia; ‘ 
also given a unani 
—3} per cent. NJLI 
this too, but without 
they lack in the clei 
cent membership th< 
cned TSBs. Clearing;! 
responsibilities for lcflri^l^rildney^grig pffc 
sumably less than LtMi - * 
union’s eventual ai 
TSBs. 

Of course, the so$P' 
back ihde. cjaiins ,qg. 
fedjWMfc me*' historic 
helplessness of " coni] 


n ; H ; xi*xf*n 5 « J n ; nin 

. Trustee Savings Bank 
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trotesfed tboqt 
sanction; fot 


recent ycafs developed a technique for 
gating more pay that orthodox unionists 
must envy. At the moment the West¬ 
minster staff association seem likely tb take 
the bank to arbitration. If they are 
awarded more than 34 per cent the other 
WM pcOptnmcc is any 
bw dpt: H&jeabtpKe were two 
m sortie eases tfi$*d;|ptt:entagc in¬ 
creases in kppid succMk#' as differing 

'ere made, 
more ways 
s observed 
reats from 
.strong, and 
ions where 
don agree- 
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Grand Design? 


The United States and 
the Unity of Europe 

By Max Beloff* 

The Brookings Institution , Washington. 
136 pages. $3.50. (To be published in 
London by Faber in the autumn at 21s.) 

Toward an Atlantic Community 

By Christian A. Hertcr. 

Harper and Row . 116 pages. 22s. 6d. 

clothbound, 10s. 6d. paperbound. 

T here can rarely have been a time, since 
the end of the wars of religion, when 
the realities of international politics have 
been 90 shrouded in analogy and metaphor. 
We have learned how to translate most of 
the metaphoric language of the communist 
world. Vftiat is less certain is that we under¬ 
stand our own, especially the cocoon of 
symbolism that now envelops discussion of 
the European - American partnership: 
“ European community “ Atlantic com¬ 
munity “ European-American partner¬ 
ship ”; 4k the duipb-bell“ the twin 
pillars,” and so on. <This is unfortunate 
because the rhetorical language in which the 
future of Europe an-American relations has 
been discussed has imparted an air of sim¬ 
plicity and historical inevitability 10 a num¬ 
ber of artificial conceptions. 

Ever since the end of the Truman 
Administration an increasing number of in¬ 
fluential Americans have grown doubtful of 
the ability of the United States to provide 
effective leadership over the long run for 
the heterogeneous group of European states 
that were brought under its protection by 
the Marshall Plan and the establishment of 
Nato. This has led the United States to 
encourage the idea of a politically and eco¬ 
nomically united Europe, a goal which, as 
Professor Beloff shows, has no roots in the 
tradition of American foreign policy. At 
the same time, a common rcstiveness with 
American leadership and the clear advan¬ 
tage of a European common market wider 
modem conditions combined to provide a 
fertile seed bed for traditional European 
ambitions to create a more powerful Euro¬ 
pean entity by some union of its states. 

Out of this conjunction of American 
doubt and European ambitions, made cred¬ 
ible and appealing by the devoted work of 
a small group of able propagandists on both 
sides of the water, the idea of European- 
American “partnership”—the alliance of 
two units of roughly comparable power and 
Weight—took ro6t m the late 1950s. This 
attempt to substitute hope for experience as 


a guide to the relationships of international 
powers almost entirely ignored the strategic 
structure of the modem world: the vulner¬ 
ability of Europe and thereby the virtual 
impossibility of equipping it with great- 
power -status; the Russian-Amerkan dia¬ 
logue which the nature of the arms race 
necessitates and thereby the need to sub¬ 
ordinate European interests to those of the 
world; the unfortunate recent history of 
alliances based on “ twin pillars ” and the 
probability that a true co-ordination of 
policy would give way to spheres of 
influences. The balloon was brought sharply 
back to earth by President de Gaulle in Jan¬ 
uary when he explicitly challenged the idea 
of a natural convergence of European and 
American interests. It has now been even 
more firmly tethered by the Russian- 
American-Brirish test ban agreement, which 
mmlicity overrides European interests. 
Whatever form the European-American re¬ 
lationship docs assume, the apparent trend 
towards a “ dumb-bell ” relationship is now 
one of tht less likely bets. 

Professor $eloff is a master in unravelling 
the threads of official and public policies, 
and although this book was finished before 
the Nassau meeting and the collapse of the 
“ grand design,” its analysis of the past 
provides a very important guide to the 
future. He traces how the prewar and war¬ 
time American suspicions of ideas of 
European integration as inimical to 
American interests became reversed as the 
Marshall Plan made it necessary to asso¬ 
ciate the European countries with a more 
inspiring aim than anti-communism alone, 
how the military necessity of German 
rearmament made it urgent to set Germany 
in a stronger European framework, how the 
work of the Europeans themselves in 
creating functional supranational organisa¬ 
tions like the Goal and Steel Community 
stimulated the American enthusiasts for 
European integration. From about 1955 
onward the centre of initiative passes to 
Europe, the Messina conference, the Treaty 
of Rome, the collapse of the Free Trade 
Area, Efta, with the United States main¬ 
taining a watching rather than an active 
brief, until with the arrival of the Kennedy 
young men the whole of American influence 
was thrown behind British entry to the 
European Economic Community. 

No summary does justice to the subtlety 
of Professor BelofTs analysis, though it 
might have been given greater trenchancy 
by wider reference to the American public 
debate, in Congress and the press, and to 
the growth of the “ 1776 syndrome,” that 
remarkably shallow belief that a step that 


.wiia possible! for 
British e*H»Jonics «£ 
hue dghtecnth *otury was natural 
— pf flourii” * 


ptt» in, the 


European States m the latcr t^em^ If 
anything his conclusions are '£90,'restrained 
and he does not ventilate one inference that 
can be drawn from bis analysis:, that 
American support for Europe unity 
in many American breasts simply a 
mioaalisedform of isolationist a ranfis of 
safely liquidating ; a scries of 35u ofc 
commitments into which the United (Kates 
has been drawn over the past twenty Wars. 

Professor Beloff is. somewhat ' dubious 
about the attempts to develop an alterna¬ 
tive to partnership, and MrHerterYbopk 
illustrates how cloudy the American 
approach to the problems of continuing to 
lead the West still is. This is not ah analyti¬ 
cal work, but is designed to convince Mr 
Herter’s own countrymen that such leader¬ 
ship is necessary and that only an Atlantic 
political system is viable. The former 
Secretary of State has a dearer appreciation 
of the nature of the Atlantic relationship 
than the New Frontiersman. But he con¬ 
tinually shies away from defining the kinds 
of modification in American politics and 
practice that will be necessary to make such 
leadership tolerable. 


Political ties and the instrumentalities for 
making them effective should be of a minimal 
character, but should be strong enough to act 
as a cement in holding together and giving a 
degree of permanence to the economic and 
military agreements which may be reached. 
One clear conclusion emerges from both 
these books: the American attempt to sus¬ 
tain a static concept pf its own sovereign 
rights while expecting European and other 
countries to embark on revolutionary politi¬ 
cal experiments can end only by thwarting 
the objectives of American policy itself. 
The new American revolution has yet to 
find its Jefferson. 

[ 77 iis review is referred to in a leading 
article on page 726.] 


Middle Aged Lag 

The Unknown Citizen. 

By Tony Parker. 

Hutchinson . 175 pages. 18s. 

E arlier this year a report on preventive 
detention showed that, though the 
purpose of this form of prison sentence is 
the protection of society from criminals 
whom a series of shorter sentences has not 
deterred, most of the offenders subject to it 
are nuisances rather than dangerous. Such 
a man is 44 Charlie Smith,” the pseudony¬ 
mous hero of M t ParkerY book. 

Charlie Smith was released from six 
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years preventive detention early one Satur¬ 
day morning with a railway warrant to 
London, no lodgings when he arrived and 
two days to get through before he had to 
report to the Central After-Care Associa¬ 
tion. He wired his sister in the north 
for some money - for lodgings and spent 
the rest of the day drinking away what 
money he had while he awaited his sister’s 
reply* It went to the wrong post office, and 
in wspCration Charlie Smith broke open 
two mailbags. He was promptly arrested, 
and on appearing at Ixmdeh $cssibns #as 
sentenced to ten years* imprfeonmirii: 
f< there is only one course for me,” said 
the chairman m prottoUndng sentence. 

The small news item this attracted caught 
the eye of a business min, presumably the 
author himself, and about half the^ book 
consists of his attempts, having got 
Chartic Smith released on appeal, to 
help him to adjust himself to freedom. If 
the book, as Mr Parker points out, had 
been fiction. Smith would have responded 
to the offers of help and reformed himself. 
In fact, his first year of freedom was a 
succession of jobs-—eleven in all—and lodg¬ 
ings, while he persistently lied his way out 
of any difficulty. At the end of the year 
he was clearly breaking down ; but we learn 
from a postscript that, having been 
charged again, he was placed on probation 
by the same chairman of London Sessions 
as had previously returned him to prison. 

The rest of the book consists of the 
report of conversations Mr Parker had with 
people who had known Smith, in order to 
fill out the portrait. This was necessary, 
because unlike Robert AHerton, the subject 
of Mr Parker’s first book (“ The Courage 
of his Convictions”), Charlie Smith is 
vague, confused and inarticulate. In spite 
of this, “ The Unknown Citizen ” is more 
interesting than the earlier one: perhaps 
because Allerton is unusual, whereas there 
are probably thousands of helpless inade¬ 
quate people like Charlie Smith around, 
presenting a real human and social problem. 

Mr Parker does not, of course, attempt 
a precise answer to the problem. But he 
provides some pointers. First, prison is 
not only useless, it is atso indefensible: 
Smith’s total thefts amounted in value to 
£178, for which he had been sentenced, in 
all, to twenty-six years’ imprisonment. 
Secondly, after-care for prisoners in Britain 
is wickedly inadequate: how could the 
authorities release a man like Smith tip a 
Saturday morning with no supervision 
till Monday? Thirdly, Norman House, 
which has proved so successful in helping 
ex-prisoners to adjust themselves to life out¬ 
side, is too demanding for totally institu¬ 
tionalised men: is an even more permissive 
type of hostel needed? A last question 3s 
provoked by the contrast, between ChfrBc 
Smith and his brother and sister. They 
bad all three experienced the same dis¬ 
turbed childhood, having lost their parents, 
butonlv Charlie went wrong. Because he 
was puis^ed around more, from orphanages 
to foster' homes'? Or because of some 
inherent defect in bis n^kc-up? 


BOOKS 

Health, at Sea 

Medicine and the Navy, 1815-1900 

By Christopher Lloyd and Jack L. S. 
Coulter. 

Lwiftgstonc. 3icr pages, yos. — 

T his last volume in a four-volume his¬ 
tory begun by Surgeoi><k>mraander 
John Keevil completes the histot^ qf mcdi- \ 
cine and the navy since 1200. It is one of 
the most interesting of the volumes, con¬ 
cerned as it is with the background of our 
own times. Surprisingly* however, it is the 
contrast between the recent.past and the 
present rather than the links between them 
that emerges from the authors’ careful and 
scholarly research. It was not until the 
last fifteen years of the, nineteenth century 
that the bacteriological revolution in medi¬ 
cal knowledge began to influence the statis¬ 
tics of naval health. In the case of one of 
the most “ ancient curses of the sea,” 
scurvy, the incidence of the disease was 
worse at the end of the century than it was 
at the beginning. Moreover it was not until 
after 1881 that the status of the naval sur¬ 
geon was assured. An order-in-council of 
i8oy permitting medical officers “ to wear 
distinguishing uniform and to have similar 
rank with the officers of the same class in 
Your Majesty’s land forces ” was merely 
the prelude to a long battle for improved 
status, pay and rank for assistant surgeons, 
the erstwhile surgeons’ mates. Even the 
^urgeons were conscious of their inferiority 
of status, and it is scarcely surprising that 
there was often a shortage of candidates. 

In the Crimean summer of 185^, for 
example, when there were 227 ships in ser¬ 
vice which should have had a medical com¬ 
plement of 328, only 201 officers were avail¬ 
able. 

The account of the Crimean War in chap¬ 
ter ten of this volume is of general interest 
to historians, revealing as it does that, 
despite shortages, the record of the nayy 
during the war was far better than that of 
the army. Other" illuminating chapters 
include a study of victualling, with colour¬ 
ful evidence about the use of canned food 
and rum, a survey of conditions inside the 
royal naval hospitals, and a description of 
changes in nursing. In 1854 was decided 
that an all-male nursing service was desir¬ 
able, but in 1885 opportunities were given 
to 44 a limited number of trained sisters of 
the position of gentlewomen under the 
superintendence, in each Hospital, ,pf a 
Head Sister.” Correct social background 
was an essential qualification. Such indica¬ 
tions of basic social attitudes are as signifi¬ 
cant to the general social historian as the 
detailed statistics of health and welfare 
collected with increasing zeal during the 
Victorian age. For that reason alone these 
volumes deserve to be xe&d by non-special¬ 
ist*. They are full, too, 6f tatefcatiflig,refer¬ 
ences to individuals. Darwin and T. Jl. 
Huxley find ffieir place; Sb also do less 
well-known figures .like Sir John Richard¬ 
son, die Arctic discoverer, and Inspector* 
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General Turnbull, who belongs to die select 

hand of tv^ erform- 


the stoty-swp in 1900 ) Many of tht-biggest 
changes in medicine and society have taken 
place since that date, and the role of the 
navy itself has changed almost beyond 


Critic of Stalin t , 

Memoirs of a Revotafiw% 

By Victor Serge. Translated by Peter 
Sedgwick. 


Oxford University; Pres*. 425 pages. 42s. 


T his autobiography, first published in 
French twelve years ago, fully merits 
translation* Frank,* colourful and informa¬ 
tive, it Is free from the sectarian bitterness 
that often mars works of this kind. The 
author’s sincere coheem for Underlying 
human values, for the dignity and freedom 
of the individual, will earn him the sym¬ 
pathy of those who cannot share his politi¬ 
cal opinions. The tale he tells is a tragic 
one indeed: of a career that mirrored me 


successes and failures of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion; 6f the hopes which the Bolsheviks’ 
victory aroused in the European Left; atid 
of the betrayal of these hopes as the victors 
struggled to consolidate their power. 

Victor Serge was Russian by birth, but 
grew to maturity in western Europe. The 
product of two cultures, at home in neither, 
he drifted into the French anarchist move¬ 
ment and soon found himself in prison. 
After 1917 he went to Russia, fought on 
the Red side in the civil war, and became 
an important functionary in the Comintern 
—a far more ramshackle organisation, as he 
describes it, than is generally assumed. Its 
failures brought disillusionment* and Serge 
joined the Left Communist opposition to 
Stalin. But he was never an orthodox 


Trotskyite. In an increasingly conformist 
milieu his independent views, made him a 
living anachronism: a libertarian who 
jibbed at the indiscriminate use of terror, 
an egalitarian wbo rebelled against the 
privileges of the new Soviet ilite. Jfe made 
no secret of his opinions, an das Stalin’s 
savage collectivisation drive gathered 
momentum he was jailed, charged with 
counter-revolutionary activity, and de¬ 
ported to Central Asia. 

Fate was kind j for in 1936, largely as a 
result of international pressure, he was 
allowed td feaVe for the west Here, as one 
of the few survivors of ,a vanished genera¬ 
tion, he sought to alert" democratic opinion 
to me Cvfls of Stalinist totalitarianism ’ (a 
wofd wjlfch lie' dlafrns to have Jflveii&d). 
frit this was die era tf the Popular Front, 
and th£ ^Intelligentsia tore In no mood to 
Jisfeh.:. Vseiously ^facked by the cpiq- 
munist .press,, his works jgnpred or sup- 
pagsSteft he lived in continualf^ar of me 
NKyirs revypge, BW hfelife w& spared: 
i£f died,;pta^F^ r ..and; eb^ur^in 

Meaicfe shbrtty’ after the War: 
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' So . Russia w*s 
atw^i^lnttf-asi ; J %U'*wa? 

Wfqjgw-mfrrf ytprjpnMr: 

bonfc gg^feu .-t ww t frBBfc - >nie Jttfet 

sUgkfy less ^ - 


Bolsheviks without rawing least 9 . 
minii]nium,of damocmic fjecfc^-yet. $w 
would undeimpe Ktt,patty’s i?on<^/.« 

paw** 5Ew h#N*a ; m diiqiBmmfot:' 
RussiteT«voluti(»w npcfr lft&jmmt 
latest Sino^Sovict schism'has njswe'K ^t^l 
mete ; -- .. 

Pen ■a^k'Tn%]^$efeHes.y^ l: 

Lettgraof the Omt ArtUte ; 

Edited by RictadFricdenthai. Vphtn# /: 
fromGhiberti to Gainsborough. Volume II: 
from Blake to Pollock, .*■ \ 

Thames and Huldsoh. 28 7 pag*9 each 
volumes 848. the set. 

" TTs who has 00 foundation of draughts- 

JLl manship will faU into evident error 
and negligente * wrote a sixteenth' century 
Florentine. “ J don’t work from drawings 
or colour sketches. My painting is direct)” 
expounded Jackson Pollock) four centuries 
later. Throughput the ages, there have 
been artists who have tried to express their 
thoughts in writing, some more successfully 
and more eloquently than others, while yet 
some, such as Turner, have left very little 
written evidence behind them. This 
anthology of artists’ writings is, therefore, 
necessarily very scrappy ; .at times irritatingly 
trivial and often revealing of private life and 
of social history rather than adding to art 
appreciation. Translation of the earlier 
letters has presented the usual problems: 
surely it would have been better to have 
chosen the closest equivalent in present- 
day English (as in the recent English edition 
of Michelangelo’s letters) rather than the 
compromise adopted ? 

Nevertheless, as books to dip into rather 
than to take at a sitting, there is plenty of 
interest and liveliness in these pages. Artists 
can write as colourfully as they paint, when 
not worried by money matters, stung by 
criticism or indulging In polemics. Money 
matters loom throughout, the reader will 
note, but the desire to please at all costs 
disappears. Bcnozzo Gozzoli, when told 
that Piero do’ Medici did not find the 
cherubim he painted suitable, wrote duti¬ 
fully : “ two clouds will quickly dispose of 
them”. Raphael wrote to a patron: “I 
have made drawings in sundry manners 
according to your ideas,... but they do not 
content my own judgment, for I arq.in dread 
not to satisfy yours”. Contrast Picasso’s 
impatience: “How can anyone;.penetrate 
my dreams, my instincts, my desires, my 
thoughts, which have taken a long time to 
fashiop themselves and come to the surface, 
above all to grasp what! I put there, perhaps 
involuntarily.” Yes, a book to dip into but 
also to reflect upon. A good deal of effort 
and research has gone into it. 


BOOKS 

R| ^fifyidg^nd 

ant B&fc 

By Ettine Fo*t Tugay. 

■<Oxford l/niven 


_ Press. 

^ , 1 " 4 « * 

g SguSTyhen' apippnalism 
'ynijfo certwtapcties 
^^^toteraatk^ 1 com 
-y./’-.tPMH' f&ityis ar jtrtfsts < 
ffi afltj then Writers’^ the wi 
1 sovetfd by 

despite its ijtfct is;®qe ccnti 
** & **** pprformetl 

fi* itW . . '.-be .became 
when HWrse feJLw the Bui 

; the roya2 kitchen^ and the King sent tot Wft 
Severn nines. ■ . > .. 

These; bhie-bkod ties,.. do9e aU'over 
Europe, were closer still within ther Ottp-' 
man Empire and at their closest between 
Turkey and Egypt; where there was the 
additional bona; of the Islamic pattern of 
life, and where, since the Egyptian ruling 
family was of Turkish descent, inter- 
mamage was constant. Britons, with their 
eyes glued to the Occupation, to Cromer 
add to Kitchener, seldom gave much 
thought to the instincts that caused Egyp¬ 
tian princelings to serve in Turkish regi¬ 
ments, to keep a summer home on the 
Bosphorus, and to teach the villagers^ 

. Turkish at their winter quarters in the Nile 
delta. Princess Tugay’s father was a Turk 
who had married into the Egyptian royal 
family, and lived much of his life in Egypt, 
but who 

insisted on speaking his own tongue to all 
employees, feeling, no doubt, that after Egypt 
had been an Ottoman province for four cen¬ 
turies, the people should at least understand 
the Turkish tongue. 

She is a surviving member of an inner 
circle, and a charmed one. Born in 1897, 
she grew up in a shuttered but glittering 
world of relations famous for the splendour 
of their entertainment, their stout service in 
incompetently-run wars, their patronage of 
Fabcrg£, and other qualities for which th&c 
is little scope today. In a serene and shel¬ 
tered way, she rustles through family recol¬ 
lections and anecdotes and drawers full of 
finery in order to portray a globe that is 
trotted over by the few, and whose populace . 
gets its meat and drink from largesse and 
the sight of wedding jewels carried past 
under “ gossamer-like but unbreakable steel 
netting.” As lately as 1911* regardless of 
Young Turk rebels and Ottoman disasters 
in war, the servants on the first day of 
Bayram file past “ to kiss the hem of my 
mother’s dress and the edge of my father’s 
coat.” And when “gay and pleasant ” Uncle 
Aziz meets a Russian friend in Switzerland 
after the Russian revolution 

his first question was: “What happened to 
the Yacht Club ? " 

The book throws some domestic light on 
the Mohamed Ali dynasty, but is marred 
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Institute of Pubic / 

Unwin. 475 pages. 45a. 

Selected important passages from £ Vaogjs of 
parliamentary papers, pamphlets and journal* to 
spot-light the discussions and administrative 
problems which have accompanied the develop¬ 
ment of publicly-owned industry in Britain. 

A Guide to Prehistoric Scotland. By Richard 
Feachem. Batsford. 223 pages. 35s. 

Fully annotated alphabetical lists under such 
headings as “Henge Monument!” and “Hill 
ports and Settlements.” Illustrated. 

Yearbook of International Organisations, 
1962 63. (9th edition.) Union of International 
Association, Brussels. 1,562 pages. 95s. 

Trustbe Savings Banks Year Book, 1963. 
Issued for the Trustee Savings Banks Associa¬ 
tion by Cox and Wyman. 192 pages. 

Man and Technics t A Contribution to a 
Philosophy of Life. By Oswald Spongier, trans¬ 
lated by Charles Francis Atkinson. Alfred A . 
Knopf, New York. London: Allan and Unwin. 
104 pages. 259. 

Britannica Book of the Year, 1963. Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica . 600 pages. £5. 

The Changing Structure of the Western 
Ecqnqmy: Beatty Memorial Lectures. By 
Douglas Copland.' McGill University Press, 
Montreal 96 pages. $2.23. 

United Nations Yearbook, 1962. Statistical 
Office of the United Nations , New York. 687 
pages. $10.00 dothbound, $8.00 paperbound. 

Trade Yearbook, 1962: Vqjume 16. Pood and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 
London 1 .: HMSO. 370 peges> 20s. 

Massacres of the Mountains: A History of 
the Indian War* of the FaF West, 1815-1875. 
By J. P. Dunn. Historical Foreword by John 
A. Hawgood. Eyre and Spottiswoode . 677 

pages. 50s. 

The latest of this publishers “ Frontier 
Library ” series of American classics. 

CORRECTION 

The Art of the West in the Middle Agbs. 
By Henri Focillon. Phtndon Brass. 

By a printer's error our review of this book, 
which appeared in last week's issue, said that 
M. Focillon “ended the school that believes a 
small' pan tradftion ,ig*a never 

lost." This should have read “ended by 
joining the school. . . ." 
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fling of an industrial revolution. Ths 
foundations had been laid of the great 
tea, cotton and jute industries which were 
setting out on the roads that were to take 
them to their present important position 
in world trade. And at ever}' stage wewtrs 
there —to advise, to assist, to provide 
banking sendees. As a result, we have 
grown, too. In this Centenary Year our 
organisation comprises 167 branches in 
India, Pakistan/ C$ylon, Aden, Somalia, 

East Africa and the Rhodesias. The 
reason for our growth ? You will find it 
in the unrivalled quality of our service. 

NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 

M BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 4040 

London Office*: 34 PnrftommrtStJ S.W.r Telephone: WHltehall 1469 
*3 Si. JmMt'1 SSj. S. W.l Telephone: WHltehall 4611 
*Bd*km ti the Gotr rtw te n t in Fvjnpd, Vgatufm, ZemnUbat 
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Japan's tmports-exports (Inmillions of U.S.$) 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, conmierce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan's largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branched and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped 5,000 overseas firms do 
$ 1 , 180 , 000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan's largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or gelling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
wbrk for your firm. For complete information write: 



General InjiporWiFa A Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

lul Office MwuflouoW, Tokyo, Japan 
Oversets Trade Mctaf^b ipaior cities of the world 
Laafcelraiek; Glow Bells Hou$e, Bread Street, London, E.Q* 4 
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[ ni nm:u:?. vtjc i'.wrn ul h wintry)::':; : i fn^w> vrtsq.Tm ^ri l 
.■aifJwp f 7 ™ ’fhbijp ^ bf-c i^dopf* ;iii; nr x;d witri ,, 

*rp PoiPflii ?MmyOmpm? smasmm * l 

v|r;-iWWkfo bpJUfttW 1 

«it* 

Almost all. rh« hire Durchase combarues JDaut7bi&ize£. Drools 

““'Trr .tT* t *T7f ^rrf7 77,! TT“yWTJ . • i £?•??] 

in th*; ^p^e.^ pedf^apft^ the 

$n* July: bec?n??. of iowpt jii^v|si^g,,for >a$«$l doffyf u ) 
f}ebtsf,apd ; .lower growing.jnargps, .promts jp ifa/t 
fppipe. will depeo4 l Q»]«p^iag > b«^PfS5 ) an^ at die moment 
ijtwre ]$,*<>, sjgnpf fi pfw^hite pjirg^as?, boq^ i ri 4jqid^cd^ cqtn- 
petpiqp for existing business, ls> tjefopu^ ;mofe intense,. , 

'Certainly,' debt ©wed'directlyiothe firianoe' houses has 
started to expand after three ydats in-the doldrums, but an 
increase of '£34 million to £593*' mittiaa in the live months 
to the end of June i* modest compared with the spectacular 
rises o! 1958 and 1959, and the total is well below the £662 
million peak of July,' 1961; And now comes the Ford Motor 
Credit Company with a ready-made'Clientele to increase the 
competition that the major finance houses already face, on the 
one hand from the <d<iarf ng banks offering attractive personal 
loan terms’ to the hire purchase companies’ best customers, 
and on the other from their own small competitors and 
the growing number of motor dealers with hire purchase 
subsidiaries. 

Investors, as the chart shows, have been quick to see the 
distinction between true recovery and the limited potential for 
expansion in hire, purchase. The announcement last week by 
Lombard Banking that it was dbiibling its interim dividend to 
5 per cent produced only a modest increase in the price of its 
shares! And the two companies which have yet to announce 
their results for 1962-63, Astley Industrial Trust and Bow- 
maker, are currently yielding 1.4 per cent and 1.9 per cent 
respectively—far below the yield on other HP shares. Both 
of these companies have still to show the expected recovery in 


H r.iiJM}iM:« y/jr-ii $<! m oob.z aii 

hack toits feet. jaundice i&aloi^ i -jUn-i 


years to recover fram 'thrift puMUi t> 
“ obstruction of bile ”—bad debts 


promts!, .jLast .year' Astley rflade ' J z lc>Ss ot , aj^d 

Bo>yj^fcer iqa^e.a.netpipfifpf ouiy’^jj^dc^^' ! ! 

, Tbefirst; reql sign? of .a recoypry in ; the fortune?#]: the 
hire purchase companies appeared as long ago r ^$; lgs^ bjovan- 
ber when Lloyds and Scottish, the wholly owned subsidiary 
of Lloyds Bank and-the Natkmal Commercial-Bask -of- Scot¬ 
land, made a.ttfedpfofit of^^535,006 "ddrilparcd^vith the pre¬ 
vious year’s £309*000^ _jpcU^orth Central Finance, tip 
pjbsidiarjr of die National Provincial Bank, a record one of 
£910,000. But these, companies < 5 d not erase the losses 
announced by United Dominions TrusLin the previous July 
and by Astley in the previous-month. In thi pew year Lombard 
Banking made lower profits still,buj:,by this‘time it was dear 
that Lombard’s experience was exceptional, atad Mercantile 
Credit, British Wagon and Wagon Finance ad recorded higher 
profits. The recovery culminated in July with the announce¬ 
ment by UDT of net profits of £1,240,000, which compared 
favourably with its record profit of £1,649,000 in i960. 

All the hire purchase companies now see how little scope 
is left for further recovery in profits. Their only hope of 
beating the profit levels of 1959 and i960 now is by increased 
turnover. Inevitably, they view the entry of Ford Motors 
into the hire purchase market with dark misgiving. 

The hire purchase companies have not had to worry over- 


H1RE PURCHASE DEBT 


(£ .millions) 

Wf I960 1961 1962 


Astley .. 

10-T 

23-2 

28-0 

29-6 

Bowffiakm* • •♦<**•• 

45-9 

«;» 

58 0 

44-9 

British Wagon . i , 

I9« 

16-4 

29 8 

28 0 

Lloyds and Scottish 

62-3 

19-1" 

92-8 

82-6 

Lombard Banking. 

78*7 

97-6 

78*2 

68-6 

Mercantile ....... 

49*8 

65-6 

727 

65 3 

North Central.... 

360 

4p 9 

37 >2 

37 6 

Wagon Finance ... 

6*9 

8-2 

7-3 

82 


I960 1961 (962 (963 

123-4 147-0 130-1 117*2 


NET PROFITS 



(£000’s) 


Current 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

price 

YieU 

248 

329 

206 

94f 

18/3 

1-4 

1,182 

924 

065f 

272 

1 13/6 

19 

370 

224 

160 

308 

64/8 

3-9 

1,022 

1,497 

275 

535 

•... 

... 

916 

602 

271 

183 

13/— 

4»8 

1,066 

750 

349 

901 

16/4'a 

2*4 

817 

456 

657 

910 

■ < *•! 


HQ 

210 

221 

283 

f 3-4/6 

3*7 

I960 

1961 

1962 

W3 



1*649 

817 

. .124f 

1,240 

38/- 

3 5 
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much about the competition of the motor manufacturers 
in the past. Both Rootes and Vauxhall pro^de hire |tudBise 
facilities for their dealers, but neither has tohde serious efforts 
to woo them away from the finance houses. Roote^went 
so far as to sell Rootes Acceptances to Asttey in 1959 when 
it needed cash for new plants and until recently the Vauxhall 
subsidiary, Vauxhall and General Finance Corporation, had 
only two branch offices which hardly suggests a dynamic 
approach to the business. 

Ford’s direst to establish a full branch network of 
local hire purchase offices .should leave no doubt about its 
intendons, or their seriousness. And although Ford has said. 
that its 2,000 or so dealers will be under no obligation to 
switch to Ford Motor Crcdit, the company must expea a 
good percentage of them! to join. Why else the branch net¬ 
work ? The overheads of a skilled staff (which Ford intends 
to attract away from the other finance houses) makes it im¬ 
perative for Fold to coax dealers from their traditional finance 
house tie-ups, and it looks as though the dealers will have 
every inducement to make the change. 


T he Ford company has implied that it does not intend to 
start a battle over interest rates and commissions, since 
Ford Motor Credit will keep its terms in line with the best in 
the market but will not undercut What Ford apparently 
means by this is that its terms are likely to match those offered 



There seems no prospect of BMC following the Ford 

tdJteep ^cletf^^to retail ads offhe Ijusine^wdlt h^py 
with thti relationship ftjhas,.wtift>iished withi’jE t JI> , ^ > l4>yds 
atid Scottish, andf Forward T^pSst (the wholly owned.tobsidiary 
of ".the Midland Bank).' But . the Ford move could make 
Vauxhall look afresh at its own him purchase operations. 
Vauxhall seems content to accommodate Vauxhall and Bed¬ 
ford dealers that are dissatisfied with the hire purchase com¬ 
panies but does not go foraging for new business. For all 
this passive attitude, it still handles a quarter of all Vauxhall 
sales on hire purchase; Fords should 1 do tetter than this. - 

The company seems determined to make its new subsidiary 
a major force in hire purchase and as quickly as possible. 
There Is nothing that die other finance hoiiaes can do to bldck 
the move. In any struggle for dealerships, Ford as a supplier 
of cars has an obvious edge over the straight hire purchase 
companies. Hie new company will have no trouble raising 
money to finance its operation through the ^ondon money 
market. There is already a flourishing market in funds for 
hire purchase companies and there should be no difficulty in 
finding money for a name like Ford at the best rates available. 
The new company intends to get part of its funds from the 
banks; will the clearing banks, all of whom have hire pur¬ 
chase interests, be as keen to lend to Ford Motor Credit 
as they are to Ford Motors ? 

This move by Ford means that total profits from hire pur¬ 
chase are going to be spread thinner over more businesses,' 
driving the other finance bouses more and more into new 
outlets that will reduce their dependence on motor business, 
Leasing of goods, the finance of central heating, machinery, 
school fees, boats and the provision of .second mortgages, may 
or may not provide the grist their mills so badly need, but 
they are certainly going to get much more attention than in 
the past. Equally there will be an incentive for the finance 
houses to try and beat Ford at its own game by creating closer 
ties with their existing dealers, possibly by the more generous 
provision of finance for expansion, and conceivably by highet 
commissions. And there’s the rub. It is the misfortune oi 
this industry that every innovation tends to benefit, not the 
public looking for cheaper finance, not the shareholders of the 
finance companies, but the motor dealers. Ford has made 
the problem of radical reform of hire purchase even more 
urgent 


by the Vauxhall subsidiary, i.e. dealers’ commissions of 17} 
per cent compared with 15 per cent offered by members of the 
Finance Houses Association, and rates of interest generally 
about 4 per cent below those of the major finance houses. 
This is a real inducement for dealers to make the switch, 
and if it keeps them on the right side of their supplier, so 
much the better. 

Were Ford to put the same drive into its new hire purchase 
subsidiary as it puts into motor manufacture, and there is no 
reason on earth to think it will not, the company could make 
considerable inroads into the business of existing finance 
houses. Between one-quarter and one-third of the new and 
second hand cars sold on hire purchase are Fords. The new 
company obviously cannot expect to capture all this business 
overnight ; but it has the scope to take a very large bite 
indeed out of the business now done by the finance houses. 
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T HE bask concern of the print industry is coating sur¬ 
faces, but surfaces can be coated with lots of things 
other than paint, as the industry has lately come, to 
recognise. As new techniques continue to be developed for 
coating things with nan-traditional materials, die point 
industry is facing competition from quite unexpected quarters: 
from the makers of plastics,and of die materials that are most 
often coated, for instance, timber and steel. Practically all 
manufactured articles, and most structures, must be coated 
for protective or decorative reasons or a combination of both. 
The business of supplying these needs at present engages 
between 500 and. 600 paint manufacturers (die fringe is a fuzzy 
one), which last year sold 88 million gallons of paint and 
varnish, worth more than £132 million; but an increasing 
proportion of industrial products are now able to do without 
their attentions. 

A paint is something that will form a coherent and stable 
film. The simplest form is an oil, like linseed, which has the 
property of “ drying ” by reacting with air to form a complex 
chemical compound. Ways were found centuries ago of hasten¬ 
ing this process by cooking the oil first, so thickening it to make 
a simple varnish. A further improvement was made by cooking 
a resin with the oil, with which it reacted chemically, giving 
a harder finish. When the varnish was too thick to handle, it 
was thinned with turpentine, which played no part in forming 
the film, but simply evaporated to leave a coating of varnish 
that then dried. This Could be made into a paint by adding 
pigments. Although 4 the materials used today are different, 
the principle is much the same—modem paints are pigments 
suspended in a solution of a film-former in an inert and volatile 
solvent. 

Change came after the 1914-18 war with new types 
of resins that dried quickly and could be used to make bard, 
glossy paints. The only glossy paints available before then 
took up to 36 hours to dry. About this time, nitrocellulose 
paints were also introduced. (In these, the film-former is 
cellulose nitrate, or guncotton, which does not react with air 
and is dried by the evaporation of its solvents.) Competing 
with the earlier resins and the cellulose paints, alkyd resins 
were developed in the late twenties and early thirties. From 
here development was rapid, with most of the impetus coming 
from the increasing needs of industry. Faster-drying paints 
were needed on production lines, and they had to be easy to 
apply, adherent and tough- In recent years, the search for 
unproved surface coatings has brought about the use of many 
more synthetic raw materials. Where linseed oil, pine resin, 
turpentine and a few inorganic pigments sufficed to make the 
early paints, a wide variety of oils, synthetic and natural resins, 
organic pigments and Spent! am now needed. The variety 
of materials tjtfnt have tofbecoatodj and of conditions that the 
coatings muse stand lip to, provide markets for many thousands 
of different prints. 

The markets are divided broadly Into two parts, industrial 
and “decorative and maintenance." Industrial paints are 
applied in production lines to anything from cars to screws- 


The first drop in paint sates since the 
war coincides wjith unwelcome competition 
frothnew coatings • ' J 

ami comprise about 45 per cent of home production. Rather 
more than ten per cent of. the paint produced in Britain » 
exported, mostly to Europe. Decorative and mainr«<n»iyw 
paints make up the rest, divided between trade ami rqtail 
(or “ do-it-yourself ”) sale? in the proportion of two or[tbi*e 
to one. The decorative and maintenance paints range from 
protective paints for refinery chimneys to the odd pot bought 
for brightening up rh^ woodwork of a house, j Conqjetitipn is. 
keen in all these fields, but much more so in the standard 
ranges, particularly household paints, mainly because, margins, 
particularly retail margins, are fatter. 


F is partly the demand for so many different paints that 
has given rise to the horde of producers, many of which 
exist only to supply the small and specialised needs of some 
local industry, or group of merchants. It is partly too because 
paintmaking is not, at its lowest level, technically very 
exacting. Vamishmaking was more akin to Cooking 
and alchemy ' than to any modern industrial ’ process: 
the head cook telling from years of experience when the 
varnish was ready by the way it stirred, how it coded, 
wrinkled and “strung” off the wooden paddle. A 
thermometer was an innovation. Now the chemical steps, 
cooking the resins and making pigments, are mostly carried 
out by the larger companies which can’ afford the technical 
control needed for modern methods. Small companies can buy 
their pigments and resins ahd, with them, formulations and 
technical service. The physical processing steps that are left, 
of milling pigments and resins together, mixing in solvents 
and putting the paint in cans, are relatively simple. Moreover, 
the capital needed is minimal—or has been in the past; this 
becomes less true as even this machinery becomes more 
sophisticated and expensive. 

Many paint companies were started after the last war, and 
flourished in the boom times that followed it, but few com¬ 
panies are bigger than tiny; the 20 largest probably make 75 
per cent, leaving the rest to the other 500 or 600. But this 
is no deterrent since, unlike other parts of the chemical 
industry—of which paint is on the fringe—small units can be 
profitable. In 1958, according to the census of production, 
60 per cent of the companies employed fewer than 25 people. 
With very little capital equipment, no research, negligible 
selling expenses and few other overheads, they can compete 
in their chosen fields. But they are still vulnerable, being 
narrowly-based, and the industry tends towards concentration. 
The top 20 companies made lew than 60 per cent of the 
paint in 1958. 
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mperial chemical industries is the giant of the industry. 

Its interest began when Nobel Explosives,brought into the 
newly-formed company a stake in celhilose. paints, then domi¬ 
nant in the motor industry. Now it makes a fifth of the pain t 
sold in Britain and is probably as big as any two other paint 
makers put together. Its share of industrial paint sales is 
rather less than of decorative; certainly the Dulux paints are 
its most important products. But it also has a strong position 
in die motor industry, and with Pinchin Johnson (in terms 
of assets the second biggest paint company, bought by 
Courtaulds in i960 as part of a diversification programme) 
provides three-quarters of the 5 million gallons of paint 
sold there. The other large supplier to the motor industry 
is Ault and Wiborg, a firm that specialises otherwise in print¬ 
ing inks. 

There are many fields for specialisation and this diversity 
provides a living for many companies. Ault and Wiborg— 
not strictly a paint company—has been led by printing inks 
to metal decorating products, including lacquers for cans and 
drums. This field is intensely specialised, especially in coating 
cans for the food industry; it uses about 23 million gallons 
of lacquers a year and is supplied by only half a dozen com¬ 
panies. Paints for the airplane industry are largely supplied 
by Cellon, bought by Courtaulds in 1959, which first gained 
a dominant position by making the nitrocellulose dopes for 
the early canvas-covered models. Marine paints provide 
another special field—about 3 million gallons a year—and 
mainly supplied by British Paints and International Paints, 
which unsuccessfully tried to merge two years ago. 

Although the companies each concentrate on a selected 
field, most overlap in the decorative side. Here there are two 
distinct approaches: most are making paints only for small, 
local markets—perhaps a few builders’ merchants. They 
are able to do this without the heavy advertising and 
distribution costs needed to maintain a nationally-sold brand. 

(The various colour tinting and matching systems available 
are an attempt by the bigger companies to ease the expense 
of keeping stocks.) Positions at the top are always changing 
in this field but there are probably three jostling for second 
place: Berger, Jenson with “ Robbialac ” and “ Magicote ” • 

Goodlass, Wall with “ Valspar ” and Wallpaper Manufacturers 
with “ Walpamur ” and “ Duradio.” Donald Macpherson is 
also important with its “ Household ” brand and has a useful 
guaranteed outlet through Woolworth’s; recently too it has 
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pushed sales through retail oudets with a national advertising 
campaign. JPinchin, Johnson has also triad to jqin the band bu$ 
is thought npt have tnademufch of k dint with id *G»*»e1 h 
paints—probably because they Were launched in ijfei/witn afi 
advertising fanfare and David Hicks, and that happened 
to be the first year in which, paint sales turned down since 
the war. , 

The decline, which continues, had several causes. The 
change in habits that resulted in a rapid enlargement of the 
do-it-yourself market after the war has probably gone as far 
as it is going. The same change had other consequences 
for the industry, as the demand for easily-applied, quick-dry¬ 
ing paints threw up a new range, notably emulsion paints, 
and spelt the decline of others, for instance distempers. In 
the years between 1957 and 1962 the decorative share of the 
market increased from 34 to 45 per cent, while industrial 
paints declined slightly, to 52 per cent. This did not mean 
stagnation, as competition between paintmakers spurred them 
into selling economies with their paints. Less paint is being 
made to go further, and more economical ways of applying it 
are being devised. One of these, the electrostatic spray 
machine, can cut paint wastage by “ overspray ” from 25-50 
per cent to 5-10 per cent. 

But the competition is not only between different manufac¬ 
turers of different paints. New ways of covering surfaces with 
protective coatings are being invented that have little in com¬ 
mon with conventional paints. Most of them use plastics. 
The main drawbacks of paint are probably its impermanence 
—most protective coatings have to be renewed at regular 
intervals—and the expense of applying it, which on struc¬ 
tures can be as much as 5 to 10 times the cost of the paint. 
Building materials that are supplied permanently'coated are 
obviously attractive to firms faced with high maintenance costs. 
Ways of coating steel strip with plastics, like John Summers' 

“ Stelvetitc,” are likely to become cheaper. And permanendy 
coated or treated structural wooden panels, already a large 
market in the United States, are equally attractive. The 
market gained by the melamine-formaldehyde laminates like 
“ Formica ” was one lost to paints. This is the greatest threat 
to the industry. It will either have to enlarge its frontiers to 
include everything from fiuidised-bed coating with plastics to 
electrophoretic deposition (akin to electroplating), or watch its 
frontiers rolled in by the steady advance of techniques it has 
not bothered with. 




Net 

assets 



£000*s 

Berger, Jenson 

1961 

1962 

10,864 

11,167 

Blundell-Permoglaze 

1961 

1962 

2,428 

2,447 

British Paints. 

1961 

1962 

8.570 

8,664 

International Paints 

1961 

1962 

7,784 

7,864 

Donald Macpherson. 

I96f 

1962 

1,966 

2,098 


Gross 

profit 

£000*s 

Gross 

return 

% 

High Low 

1962/63 

Cur¬ 

rent 

price 

Div. 

yield 

% 

1,141 

1,259 

10- 5 

11- 3 

n/- 

6/1 * 

II/- 

5-5 

464 

389 

191 

15 9 

13/4 

8/10* 

8/10* 


1,164 

1,121 

13*6 

12 9 

18/li 

13/- 

•s/I* 

7 9 

1,278 

1,141 

16*4 

14-5 

M/3 

9/101 

13/9 

6-5 

495 

529 

25-2 

252 

15/10* 

II/- 

15/3 

49 


150 r 
£.' 000 , 


VALUE OF SALES OF PAINT, VARNISH 
8 ALLIED PRODUCTS 


EXPORT 



BWLDrn* 

OECORATINO 


»W 1969 I960 1961 (962 

Source. Board of Trado M Bu«in«8s Monitor" 
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BUSINESS DBRITAIN 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


BE A on 

B ritish European airways is the fifth 
of the nationalised industries to agree 
an earnings target with the Treasury, the 
others being the three fuel and power 
industries, and the Post Office. The 
Treasury has let BHA off fairly lightly; it 
has to earn an average return over five 
years, allowing for depreciation, of 6 per 
cent on net assets against the electricity in¬ 
dustry’s target of between 7 and 7} per cent 
(officially expressed as 12] per cent before 
depreciation). This acknowledges the 
existence of factors tending to depress BEA’s 
rate of earnings, like fairly stiff competition 
abroad, and such handicaps at home as the 
need to fly “ social service ” routes in 
Scotland at a consistent loss that kept the 
corporation in the red last year when it 
might otherwise have just broken even. 

The Treasury is setting much store by 
this new system of 5-year targets as an 
efficiency incentive for the nationalised in¬ 
dustries. It was the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation’s inability to present a 5-year 
programme that was even remotely accept¬ 
able which triggered off the major investi¬ 
gation into the corporation’s affairs that is 
about to culminate in a White Paper this 
autumn. It follows that the targets must 
not be so ambitious that they cannot be 
reached. BEA’s objective should meet its 
interest charges averaging 5.2 per cent and 
allow a small amount to reserve, but last 
year the corporation’s earnings were running 
at only 4.7 per cent on net assets, too low 
even to cover interest charges and it ended 
the year with a net loss of £265,000. This 
year, with traffic booming, it looks as if 
BEA is bang on target. Small wonder that 
it was a cheerful and buoyant management 
that this week forecast a net profit for the 
current year, after meeting all charges, of 
about £ii million. 

How is it Done? 

I T is churlish to question too closely how 
BEA has managed to make a profit for 
eight years out of ten, or nine out of ten 
if one excluded the Scottish social service 
flights which are now shown separately in 
BEA’s accounts as losing £333,000 last 
year. This is a record that entitles the 
airline to brush aside its more nosey critics; 
indeed, it has earned the final accolade of 
success in aviation, to be abused and 
grumbled about by 5 million passengers, 
much as that other outstandingly efficient 
airline, Pan American, gets so few bouquets. 
But since the Treasury must eventually 


Target 

tackle the herculean task of fixing an 
earnings target for British railways, and 
since BEA is something more than a thorn 
in Dr Beeching’s side, the Treasury might 
ask BEA one or two pertinent questions 
about how the corporation runs its domestic 
air services. 

These serviecs now produce about. a 
quarter of the corporation's £51 million 
annual revenue and lose money fairly con¬ 
sistently at about £2.8 million a year simply 
because fares are too low. A passenger 
travelling from London to Paris on an 
ordinary tourist flight will pay iold a mile, 
to Athens about 8id a mile and to Rome, a 
little more than 8£d. Even after allowing 
for all the off-peak and holiday rates, BEA’s 
average international fare was more than 
6±d. a mile. Its domestic fares average less 
than 5d. a mile, and every domestic route 
loses money. They would lose even more 
money but for the fact that the Vanguard 
has now shaken down in service as a very 
successful aeroplane. 

Is there any valid economic reason why 
the man who flies to Glasgow should be 
subsidised by the man who flies to Rome ? 
Can BEA produce any evidence to show 
that traffic to Glasgow would fall dis¬ 
astrously if the going international rate were 
charged on that route, causing even greater 
domestic losses than now ? There may be 
a presumption that BEA’s costs are too 
high, if they cannot make money on an 
average fare that is still higher than that 
charged by US domestic airlioes. But the 
real question is whether it is sensible for 
British European Airways to give away this 
kind of loss to compete with British Rail¬ 
ways by selling its service demonstrably 
below cost. Should not the Treasury jack 
up BEA’s target to the level at which the 
corporation is obliged to put its domestic 
services on a paying basis ? 


BANK ADVANCES 

Better than Appears 

A t first glance the latest clearing bank 
figures suggest that the rise in bank 
advances that blossomed so spectacularly at 
the beginning of the year has all but 
withered. In the five weeks to August 21st 
bank advances rose by £16 million and after 
allowing for increased borrowing by the 
nationalised industries this figure is reduced 
to only £8 million. However, this ignores 


the seasonal factors which at this time of 
year seem to be particularly strong The 
Bank of England’s seasonally adjusted 
figure for this period will not be published 
until mid-September, but the somewhat 
cruder efforts of The Economist in this 
direction suggest that the seasonal varia¬ 
tion in this period may amount to as much 
as £62 million and that a seasonally adjusted 
rise in bank advances could be put as high 
as £70 million. The size of this'seasonal 
adjustment is very cjose to the Bank of 
England’s own figure for theprevious two 
Augusts of £60 million. The Bank of 
England’s seasonally adjusted figure for the 
rise in bank advances in July was £32 
million. It would seem, therefore, mat, 
although the pace of the increase in bank 
advances has slowed up in the past few 
months the underlying trend is still 
markedly upwards. 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS, 


AUGUST 21, 1963 


Gross deposits. 

Net deposits'" . 

Liquid assets... 

Cash .. 

Call money. 

Treasury bills. 

Other.bills and 
liquid credits.... 


£ mn. 

7.987 

7,462 

% 

2.504 3b3 
651 81 

701 8 $ 

862 10 8 

290 3 6 


Special deposits 


Risk assets 

Gilt-edged. 1,094 13 7 

Other market in- 

vestments. 118 15 

Advances*. 3.993 5b 6 

(to State Boards). 71 


Chanfts n bn 

Month 

Year 

£ mn; 

£ mn. 

- 3 

+385 

+ 15 

+356 

- 5 

- 15 

- 4 

+ 15 

- 3 


+ M 

— 33 

-12 

+ 3 


-151 


+ 2 - 9 

... + 6 
+ 16 +531 

+ 8 +11 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


Grots deposits 
Liquid assets . 
Investments... 
Advances. 


845 ... 

316 32 6 
220 22-7 
421 43-5 


- 4 
+ 3 

- 3 


+ 26 
+ 26 
- 4 
+ 22 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio of ad¬ 
vances to deposits ; ratios are of gross deposits for 
clearing banks and gross deposits and notes for 
Scottish banks. 


Liquid assets of the banks fell in the 
August period by £5 million while gross 
deposits were £3 million lower, so that the 
average liquidity was fractionally lower at 
31.35 per cent. Barclays in fact returned 
a liquidity ratio of 29.75 P er cent while the 
Midland sat exactly on the 30 per cent 
level. In the past six months a number of 
banks have breached the traditional 30 per 
cent liquidity minimum and the Bank of 
England “ let it be known ” that it had no 
objection to their doing so. However the 
period is now approaching when the banks 
must st?rt thinking about building up their 
liquidity to face the strains that appear with 
the flow of tax payments to the Exchequer 
in the new year. * It is obviously in the 
interests of expansion that the banks should 
not now be forced to curtail their lending 
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merely to keep their liquidity above 30 per 
cent. The increased flow of Treasury bills 
that has recently appeared may make it 
possible for them to avoid such a step, but 
the time is approaching when the authori¬ 
ties are going to have to make it clear just 
what importance they attach to the 30 per 
cent liquidity ratio and whether the banks 
can continue to breach it With impunity. 
The sensible solution is surely to reduce 
this ratio to 25 per cent. 

MOTORS 

No Slackening 

T he inotot; industry’s boom goes on. 

Even m August, usually the deadest 
time of (he year for car sales, registrations 
of new cars look like exceeding 70,000, 
30 per cent more than last year. This is not 
out of line with the year’s rate of growth, 
but to achfcyq it in the month when the 
seasonal fall in sales normally begins—and 
just before the introduction of several well- 
publicised new models—gives the industry 
confidence in the underlying strength of 
demand for its products. There had been 
a nagging fear that the boon) gould hot 
outlay m summer for sales seemed too 
good to be true. By the end of August 
makers wHl have sold nearly 730,000 cars 
at home, almost as many as in the whole 
of 1961 ; by the end of September, sales 
should have passed the 785,000 sold last 
year, and by the end of the year sales should 
exceed the million mark,. 

It i§ Dqt ^urtfi&ng Chat production last 
month remained near the high level reached 
in June, around 33*000 a week, Until the 
makers closed for their holidays; or that 
it seems to be building up to a similar rate 
since the works reopened this month. 
Before the holiday the British Motor Cor¬ 
poration made ihoro than 19,060 vehicles a 
week for the first time. But model changes 
seem to have reduced the output of some 
other makers, notably ' VaitxhaU, though 
Ford was continuing to make ftjore than 
x4,000 vehicles a week. The industry's 
confidence that it can maintain the 
summer’s rate of output well into the 
autumn looks increasingly justified, for high 
sales this month must have run down stocks. 

Exports were also high in July, with 
nearly 53,600 cars shipped abroad, a little 
above the average for this year. The United 
States continues to take more British cars 
than last year, and the Canadian market is 
beginning to pick up—though shipments in 
July were little more than half those of a 
year before. Even more encouraging is the 
way that exports fc> the competitive Euro¬ 
pean market remain high. 

OVERSEAS TRADE 

Open a Little Wider 

C heer from the news that exports 
showed a strong increase in she period 
May-Jtriy should not too quickly cum to 
despair on learning that imports rose even 
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faster in the same period : the rise in 
exports seems more strongly based, while 
that of imports perhaps owes, ifiore to 
special situations than to a trend. The 
average monthly figure of exports for the 
three months showed an increase of 3 per 
cent over the previous three months and 
7 per cent over the same period the year 
before. Of imports, the increases were 
5 per cent and 8 per cent, widening the 
trade gap from £41 million a month in 
February-April to £50 million a month in 
May-July. However, only rather more than 
half erf this increase will be reflected in the 
balance of payments since the rest arises 
from the short-liVed sugar booip : imports 
were recorded in Trade Accounts at the 
high world price but will be paid for at the 
lower Commonwealth agreement jprice. 

Over a half of the increase in Imports 
was in foodstuffs, the value of which (a 
monthly average of £133 million in the 
three months—£140 million in July) i$, 
according to the Board of Trade, 4 * well 
ahead of previous experience.” Much of 
the rise came from sugar and butter. A 
third of the increase came from industrial 
materials, up by J per-cent in the three 
months, perhaps, as the economy advances. 
Imports of fuel, which had been high during 
the hard winter, showed a decrease of 2 per 
cent (although exports continued to in¬ 
crease). Two-thirds of the increase in 
imports came from the sterling 
largely sugar and butter *gafft- 4 dthough 
imports from New Zealand and India fell 
sharply. Imports from Western Europe also 
showed a large increase (7 per cent over 
the previous three months), most coming 
from the common market. 

The increase in exports has been spread 
over a wide range of markets. Common 
market countries continued tb be the fastest* 
growing western European market; France 
showed the largest rise. High figures in the 
last two months For exports to the USA 
wore probably caused by shipments— 
that were delayed., to take advantage of 
tariff reductions—particulariy whisky. Semi¬ 
manufactures were responsible for about 
half the increase. Exports of chemicals, a$ : 
of imports, arc growing strongly and showed 
an 8 per cent increase over the’first thfite 
months. Textiles and metal manufacturers 
also showed increases, but exports of lion- 
ferrous metals were down. Exports of fuel 
continued to increase, particularly of coal 
which has shown an increase in the first 
seven months of the year of 46 per cent over 
the year before ; the recovery in coal exports 
over the last twelve months is the first since 
expons fell by a half in 1958. 

DENNYS 

Any Chance of Survival? 

E fforts to rescue the Clyde shipbuild* 
ing firm of William Denny from 
bankruptcy have had little success so far. 
The Admiralty has invited the company 
to render for two frigates f DenayVsay ft 
is giving this 44 urgent consideration.” But 
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the yard is by now on a care and mainteo- 
* apet baste, and the invitation may have 
come tot) late, with 14 other yards com¬ 
peting, the company does not feel it stands 
much chance of winning the order. And it 
needs more than just orders: it must have 
the funds to finance the construction of the 
ships as well. Denny did not tender for 
three survey ships when invited to do so 
recently by the Admiralty, presumably 
because it cofild not finance their building. 
The Provost of Dunbarton is reported to 
have said that a firm that had to stop work 
on a nearly-completed ship was in no pdw* 
non to take ofi new orders. This sums up 
Denny’s plight. 

The company's difficulties started when 
demand fell for tjje sjpaU ferries in which 
it specialised (some of its former export 
markets have started building these for 
themselves) and naval orders became fewer. 
The switch from general-ptftpose merchant 
ships to big bulk carriers has also hit the 
company; its yard cannot build large 
vessels. Finally, its slfcmpt to tap hiw 
ma rke ts wkh tne sidewall-typo hovercraft 
has failed to bring in any business. ^ Even 
if the yard rode out its present crisis, the 
prospect would remain uncertain. 


INSURANCE 

Lloyd*s Record Year 

U nderwriters at Lloyd’s made more 
money from the i960 aepount, which 
was closed at the end of last year, than from 
any other account since their results were 
first disclosed (for 1948). The surplus from 
marine and non-marine underwriting Was 
£29.9 million (8| per Cent of premiums) 
compared with £22.4 million (7 per cent of 
premiums) from the 1959 account and 
£14.1 million (4] per cent of premiums) 
from the 1958 account. Recovery from the 
meagre surplus of ^5.7 million from the 
1956 account has been impressive and com¬ 
pares favourably with the insurance com¬ 
panies’ poor shoeing in rcdtft years. 

These results Vtt not directly comparable 
with th6$e of the companies^ There' arc 
accounting differences’—Lloyd's surpluses 
Ofe subject tb further charges, principally 
the remuneration, Including profit commis¬ 
sion, of the Specialists who underwrite risks 
for the syndicates. But the figures speak for 
themselves. Lloyd’s flair for underwriting 
selected risks at fine rates pays off. Premium 
income at Lloyd’s from non-marine business 
(mainly fire and accident insurance) has 
trebled since 1948, whereas the traditional 
marine market has expanded by only 88 per 
ceitr. Nevertheless, marine insurance 
usually contributes a good deed more than 
its fair sham of the profits. In the i960 
account all classes of business showed a 
satisfactory suiphis. *There was in particu¬ 
lar a big improvement in the profitability of 
the ariaoon account, reflecting more realistic 
caring of jet aircraft. 

The 1961 account if shaping well 
throughout and should yield * good profit. 
The 1962 account has started satisfactorily. 
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although the ptemiunu (so fat) received for 
marine insurance are marginally lower. 
Lloyd’s underwriter* cannot, how&er, ham 
escaped heavy claims for lie and weather 
PREMIUMS AND PROFIT 


Premiums Profit* 

Non- 


Year of 

Marino 

marine 

£m 

% 

account 

Cm 

£m 


1955 

96 

137 

128 

5 5 

1956 

97 

154 

5 7 

2 3 

1957 

105 

171 

9-7 

3 5 

1958 

108 

193 

141 

4*7 

1959 

M2 

208 

22 4 

70 

I960 

116 

226 

29-9 

8-7 


* From til daises of insurance, including net interest 
on underwriting funds (which rose from £1*7 million 
in I95S to £2*4 million in I960), but before certtin 
overhetd expenses. 

damage this year. These will fall upon the 
important “ other insurance business ” 
account, which now contributes far more 
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than half the total premium income of 
Lloyd’* anderwrhers. ft to expected that 
before lorigtbaywill follow the teadof the 
instance companies and rahe tbeir rates for 
fire and motor insurance in the UK. Them 
was a further increase last year in the nuxfr- 
ber of “names” at Lloyd’s with 4,811 
underwriters of marine and aviation risks 
compared with 4,645 names underwriting 
the 1961 account. In the principal non- 
marine account (“other insurance busi¬ 
ness”) there were 4)946 names compared 
with 4,773 names for the 1961 account. The 
number of syndicates is falling. Last year 
there were 163 underwriting marine and 
aviation contracts compared with 167 for the 
i960 account, and 82 syndicates doing 
“ other insurance business ’* compared with 
90 in the previous year. 


OUR INCOMES 


How Rich is Rich ? 


O ne in twenty British families had incomes 
that exceeded £1,460 before tax in 
1959-60 and the million or so who were 
in this better-off class shared 18.6 per cent 
of the total income before tax. This share, 
however, was a little smaller than that 
enjoyed by the top 5 per cent five years 
before and quite a bit less than their slice 
ten years before. People in the middle 


PERCENTAGE SHARES IN INCOME* 


Numbers of Incomes 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

Top 20 per cent .... 

45-5 

41 

41 -2 

of which toft S per cent 

23 2 

19 

18 6 

Next 20 per cent ... 

19*7 

21 

21 *9 

151 

16 

16*9 


11-6 

12 

12 5 

Lowest 20 per cent.. 

8-1 

7-7 

7-5 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 


* This table shows that the 20 per cent of people with 
the highest incomes in 1959-60 shared 41 *2 per cent of 
all income, the 20 per cent with the next highest 
incomes 21-9 per cent—end so on. Income is defined 
before tax, life assurance relief, and personal allowances 
but after admissible deductions and capital allowances. 
Incomes are confined to those above the exemption 
limits. 

ranges of incomes were the ones who 
succeeded in getting a bigger slice of the 
cake during the decade, particularly during 
its first five years. At all stages up the 
income ladder, however, increases in incomes 
before tax outstripped prices; the average 
rise over the ten years in real gross income 
a head Was of the order of 2 \ to 3 per cent 
a year. 

Comparing the findings of its three post¬ 
war surveys of personal incomes in the 
current issue of Economic Trends, the 
Board of Inland Revenue stresses that it has 
only recorded income which is computed 
for tax purposes and since non-taxable wel¬ 
fare grants have risen faster over the period 
than total personal income, some incomes, 
particularly in the lower brackets, win have 
done better than the Board’s figures suggest. 

Investment income rose only a quarter as 
much as earned income between 1949-50 and 
1 954-55 and little more than half as much 


in the- next Jive years, despite the move away 
from dividend restraint. Expenses allowable 
against Schedule E fell slightly as a propor¬ 
tion of total income over .the ten years, 
although the share of wages and salaries 
grew. On the other hand, deductions for 
superannuation contributions and interest 
payments both about doubled in absolute 
amount in each of the five years and together 
came to 3 per cent- of total income in 
1959-60. 

Incomes that have increased substantially 
are pensions and wives’ earnings. The latter 
all but trebled over the ten years, largely 
because the number of working wives in¬ 
creased from about 3 to 5 million. But while 
wives’ earnings make up about one-twelfth 
of total personal income, they account for 
a rather smaller proportion of the total in 
the top 5 per cent, but for over one-seventh 
in the next 10 per cent of incomes. Invest¬ 
ment income accounted for as much at 30 
per cent of the income of the top 5 per Cent, 
and trading profits and professional earnings 
another 19 per cent. Since neither of these 
kinds of income rose by much more than 
half as much as total earned income over the 
period, this, as the Board points out, may 
well account for the greater part of the fall 
in the declining fortunes (relatively) of the 
well-to-do. 
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Percentage of total numbers (20-21 mn eaoh year) 
with Inoomee, before tax, below the amounts 
shown on the curve. 
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Where Should Research 
Be Done? 


Q uestions that go for beyond foe 
usual. morcHjmey-and-more-plaee*- 
for-uaiversity-sejenee plea are raised 
by the report that foe Institute of Physics 
and The Physical Society jointly published 
this week. This challenges foe ggy«m- 
ment’s huge research stations, as as evil 
influence upon British science and A. case 
10. closely argued deserves to be heard with 
respect. The two learped bodies are ehufoed 
at foe way gpod physicists are absorbed inco 
these government establishments, hired by 
salaries and by research facilities that foey 
could never hope, to find outside them 
(few organisations pay scientists as wellav, 
for example, foe Atomic Energy Authority). 
Once there, they are lost forever to foe 
universities to teaching and to science 
generally. The universities foe their own * 
teaching standards in danger because good 
scientists will stay to teach only if they rave 
facilities for research, and the universities 
are denied the right to provide those facili¬ 
ties because they, have already been ip-> 
stalled behind some government security 
fence. 

Underlying this complaint is the brutal 
fact that many of these government estab¬ 
lishments have turned to university-type 
pure research because they are no longer 
required for their original purpose.- Much 
of the work now done by foe iftodtic Bn&rgy 
Authority- is of a highly academic nature, 
so is the work done by the Ministry of 
Aviation’s radar research centre at Malvern. 
They are openly poaching on'foe univer¬ 
sities’ preserves, but what would one have 
them do,;leave their equipment idle and 
their skilled staff .underemployed? The 
problem of providing for the free exchange 
of research staff between aulvtitaities’ and 
government establishmentsIk foot has 
exercised sneral committees of investiga¬ 
tion and none has come up with any 
apparently workable solution, not least 
because, as die report stresses, the difference 
in salaries paid presents insuperable diffi¬ 
culties to all but tbemost unworldly. 


TRADING-STAMPS 

Westons Wade In 

O nce the biggest American trading 
stamp company decided to enter the 
British market, an eruption of stamps 
seemed inevitable. Now it is about to start, 
for Food Securities, the wholesaling, side of 
the Weston group, has obtained the eridtor¬ 
sive rights to offer Sperry and Hutchinson’s 
stamps to food retailers with fewer than ten 
branches. Stamp companies always like to 
have the moral support ^of wholesalers in 
their sales campaigns, but selling stamps to 
the retailer through his wholesaler is a new 





and attractive idea—for the wholesaler omst 
have some influence on the retailer's 
decision whether pr not to use stamps, jmd 
the* stamp company can save mtich.of fhe 
sales and administrative wprk connected 
with pushing its services. Pbod Securities 
can offer Sperry and Hutchinson the 32,000 
retailers it is already supplying as its market^ 
and the services of its salesmen to sell the 
stamps. And there are all the other indepen¬ 
dent retailers who may be attracted to the 
stamps—arid to Food Securities ? 

The company believes that stamps are 
one of the best vfeytf for the independent 
retailer to fight die competition of die super¬ 
market. The Stamp is said to increase 
customer loyalty Which the small shop- 
foeper r heeds when the supermarket Starts 
to undercut him. When only a few shops 
offer •stamps as they do in Britain today 
these Can expect to gain sales from the 
shops that do hot. But when all shops 
offer them", competition concentrates on the 
value and quality of the goods offered in 
return fot* the stamps. (Hqvy, much of a 
Stamp company's profit cOines from the 
stamps that shoppers can't be bothered to 
exchange ?) & a retailer is going to offer 
stamps, it may pay to get in early. But 
there are many large retailers who prefer 
straight price cuts. This sometimes goes 
hand in hand, as at Sainsbury's, with an 
almost moral fervour of disapproval of 
stamps. 


BRITAIN 

But it Js the competition from big and 
efficient, groups like Smsbory's that Js 
driving smaller retailera to stumps* Sperry 
arid Hutchibsaa reckons that compethioo 
is getting progressively more intense in 
British retailing—hence their decision to 


Construction in the second quarter of 
this year returned to the Level of 1962, after 
the effects of the winter's cold had cut out¬ 
put sharply in the first quarter. New work 
was worth £521 million, £8 million , more 
than a year before; more work was done 
for local authorities, but industrial building 
fell. The labour force in July was still 
7,000 smaller than a year earlier, though it 
had increased by 48,000 since April. 


When the Ministry of Transport checked 
diesel lorries for smoking in June, it found 
that 3,200 out of the 25,000 observed were 
emitting too much smoke. More than half 
of these were making so much smoke that 
they were banned from carrying goods 
until improved; owners of the others just 
got warning letters. The proportion of 
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enter Ac cprket now* Tbs stiunpcomr 
paafet atreadj^0petftting,.<h^ of fakkk 
Greta Shield fa* the hugest, are said to 
supply over 30*000 rettum^ out of a total 
of 615,0001 shops and garages, and they are 
growing fast. 


smoking vehicles was no lower than last 
year, so these checks will be fcqbtinubd* 


, The Road Research Laboratory is to 
undertake tests to show the effect of heavy 
lorries on road surfaces. The Ministry of 
Transport has denied that this is connected 
with recent suggestions for changing the 
basis of lorry .taxation ; the work is solely 
related to research on road construction. 


The British Film Fund Agency distri¬ 
buted £3,747,470 to British film producers 
in the year to October, 1962, £118,000 less 
than in the previous year. The drop was a 
result of lower attendances, which cut die 
Fund's receipts by £110,000. 


SHORTER NOTES 



N othing draws as much water as a laden super-tanker * and 
British harbours are hardly noted for the depth of their 
approaches (the east coast of America is even worse). So the 
siting of refineries is becoming increasingly distant from the 
established ports—Milford Haven is a recent example* Refineries 
like Fawley that have been built on established harbours suffer the 
penalty of having a limit set on the size of tanker that cancbme 
in—though Southampton Water is better than most approaches 
in its depth-—and Esso has spent £2 million on dredging to get 
80,000-ton tankers into the Solent and Southampton Water; up 
to now the limit has been 65,000 tons. The Esso fleet is acquiring 
a growing number of 8o,ooo-tonners which must be able to reach 
Fawley if they and the refinery are to operate efficiendy. At 
present such tankers can only take oil to Milford Haven, and Esso 
wants to be able to select the refincry at which each tanker will 
discharge when it reaches Land's End. 

‘“The nett stage in tankers will, for Esso, be ships of perhaps 
. fio,6oo tons or even more; stopping at too,000 tons has no logic 


for the company. But it insists that the bigger ships must draw 
no more water than the 47 feet of its present 8o,ooo-tonner$, so 
it need do no more dredging; and the technical problems that 
this is setting the shipyards and its own designers arc one reason 
why there is at present a lull in Esso’s building programme. Its 
transport needs have been reduced by the switch to African crude 
and there is uncertainty about future demand. Both factors 
make a pause for reflection helpful just now, and avoid any rushed 
decisions. Their design problems are considerable, for they pre¬ 
suppose a tanker much beamier than present designs but no less 
seaworthy or manoeuvrable, and np mote resistant; the reduction 
in submerged area in relation to carrying capacity offered by a 
beamier hull should make resistance the least of their difficulties. 

When dredging even in an area so accessible as Southampton 
Water and the Solent can cost £2 million and still be far from 
easy, one can realise why nobody wants taqkers that draw more 
water than present designs. The most difficult part of the opera¬ 
tion was deepening the. channel at the approach to the Solent, 
by the Nab Tower—six miles offshore fipm th* We of Wight— 
where a length of x.J miles had to be deepened by five feet. As 
the dredgers were virtually operating in the open seal, and the bed 
{hat had to be dredged consisted of stones over sand, they had 
a hard task; but the channel, once deepened, has retained its 
depth because the tides scour the bottom as they run through. 
Dredging the channel through the Brambles bank, off Cowes, was 
easier though the channel is 3,2 miles long;.here the spoil was 
gritty sand, which could be dumped on,the Calshot marshes to 
provide a foundation for the new power station now being built 
there* As the dredging does not extend above Fawley, to South¬ 
ampton docks, it makes no difference to the draft of ship that can 
use the port itself, nor the state of the tide at which liners can 
tater; but they can no# get as far as the Solent even at lowtide. 
Esso was qnjy benefiting itscjtf and its leviathans by these 
excavations* 
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LLOYDS & SCOniSH FINANCE 
ANNOUNCE THEIR NEW 

LEASING COMPANY 

! 1 

This new Lloyds apd Scottish Company operating within the Group, with over SO 
branches within the United Kingdom, is designed io cope with the growing demand 
for leasing rather than buying fOr cash or other means of credit buying. 

And the advantages of leasing equipment are many. Among them: 

1 Each Lloyds and Scottish leasing contract is “tailoMnade” to suit 
the particular requirements involved. 

2 Yon have the use of the equipment, while your capital remafes intact. ’ 
for other purposes. 

3 Bank and credit facilities are not disturbed. 

4 Monthly expenditure for the use of the equipment is fixed and is easily 
planned into the company budgeting. 

5 Leasing rentals are an operating cost and can he charged as an 
expense against profits. 

If you are concerneu about buying or selling capital equipment, you will beinterested: 
in what LLOYDS AND SCOTTISH have to offer. 

Write , call or telephone to: 

Lloyds & Scottish (Leasing) Ltd 

4 Vigo Street, London, W.l Telephone: REGent 7040 

or 

42/44 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh 3 Telephone: Caledonian 1601 
or any of the branch offices throughout the United Kbigdom 

LLOYDS AND SCOTTISH LTD 

OWNgDBY LLOYDS BANK AND THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BA NK OP SCOTLAND I.TD 

Member of the Finance Houses Association 
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In London the stock market, has taken p breather after the sharp Hies in both 
equities and gilt-edgbd in recent weeks, In the gilt-edged market there has been a 
substantial switching from long-dated goverment stocks to comparable*new corpora¬ 
tion stocks to take advantage of the higher yields . Now ail these hew loans (including 
Salford, which opened on Friday at a discount of i%) stand at a premium . Demand 
continued for African stocks and Kenya 5%, 1978-82, gained a further two points to 
70!. Equities generally moved narrowly. Fords entry into the hire purchase finance 
affected most hire purchase shares . Markets were also sensitive to the contrasting 
results from the motor and non-motor sectors of the engineering industry . On 

Thursday, however, helped by Wall Street's recovery and favourable economic news ,‘ 
a number of market leaders moved ahead led by ICl, which touched a new high for 
the year in anticipation of riext month's interim statement , On the week The 
Economist-Extel Indicator gained 0.3 to 385.3. 


INVESTMENT STATISTICS 


Who Buys What 


H enceforth, judgment about the 
activity of different classes of investors 
need no longer remain impressionistic. At 
least, after a time lag, it is now possible to 
construct, on the basis of official figures, a 
rough and ready tabulation of the flow of 
funds through the London capital market 
—a tribute to the many improvements in 
financial statistics carried through on the 
prompting of the Radcliffe committee four 
years ago, and embodied monthly in the 
100-page Financial Statistics . The official 
statisticians themselves still stop short of 
adding their figures of investment trans¬ 
actions by the mam institutions together. 
Strictly, there are elements of double 
counting—thus investment trusts and pen¬ 
sion funds buy shares in insurance com¬ 
panies, etc.; nor are all the institutions yet 
covered, the main omission being the build¬ 
ing societies (which, however, affects only 


|| (1953-100) 

| 1963 

Noon 

CIOM 

Yield % 

Au«. 22 

383-9 

305-0 

4*48 

.. 23 
.. 26 


^6-5 

4*46 . 
4-46 

27 

r 38 9 

NS'i. 

4'40 

28 

L m 

'§84-9 

4-49 

.. 29 1 

385-3 

4-48 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THE ECONOHIST/EXTEL 
INDICATOR 

Bargainsi 
Marked 1 


13.532 

13.386 

16,077 

13.456 

13.132 

12.418 


High. 386-5 (August 26) 
Low, 343 -6 (January 23) 


F T-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10. 1962-100) 


1963 

500 

Shares 

Yi«ld 

2'i°/o 

Consols 

Yield 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

Au(. 22 

109-09 

4 31 

5 38 

324-0 

4 85 

.. 23 

109-34 

4-30 

5-36 

325 3 

4-83 

.. 26 

109-48 

4-29 

5 36 

324-8 

4-84 

" 27 

109 32 

4-30 

S*36 

324-2 

4-85 

» 28 

109*14 

4-30 

5-37 I 

324-2 

4 85 

::_j? 1 

[ 109-43 

4-29 

5-37 1 

324-8 

4-84 


L 


High. 109-48 (August 26) 
Low, 9S-58 (January 28 ) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

_ (1935-100) 


(Hifh, )2S-3 
(January 28) 


the figures for gilt-edged). But these dis¬ 
tortions should not be too serious. The 
figures themselves are all (with the excep¬ 
tion of those of the banks) on a comparable 
cash basis—the mixing of market and book 
values distorts only the figures of total port¬ 
folios at any one time, not these figures of 
cash transactions in quarterly periods. The 
distortion caused by the inclusion of the 
figures of the banks’ transactions, on a nom¬ 
inal or book value basis, will be small as 
these holdings are almost entirely short- 
dated gilt-edged stocks. 


PURCHASES AND SALES 

UK QUOTED ORDINARY SHARES ] GILT-EDGED 
lit qtr.,, 1st qtr., 

1962 1963 I 1962 1963 

Investment trusts.... + I-I + 9-0 ( -f 29-0 — 14-8 
Unit trusts. + 23-5 + 9-8 j 4* 0*8 — 1*3 


Pension funds 

Frhmte. 

n.a. 

+21*0 


- 2*9 

Public. 

+ 65-2 

+ 19-2 , 

+ 23-9 

+ 2-5 

Insurance companies 

..+ **'4 

+ l»-7 

! +148-8 

+ 30-4 
+ 90 

Trustee Savings Banks 

... ! 

+ 22-0 

Banks, etc.f. 

... 


i +256-6 

-118-9 

Institutions. 

+ 176-2 

+79-5 

+481-1 

- 96 0 

Total issues. 

253-0 

55 4 

574 0* 

-2I40| 

Residual 

Private investors .. 





+ 76-8* 

—24*1 

+ 92-9* 

-118-0 


* Including prime pension funds. I invivuvi viBwunt 
houses, British oversees banks and overseas official funds. 
$ Net sales by official funds. 


Accordingly, the accompanying table 
adds these institutional purchases and sales 
together and then compares them with new 
money raised in the same periods to show, 
as the interesting residual, the apparent 
behaviour of the mass of individual 
investors. The result that emerges is that 
in the first quarter of 1963, when the 
institutions bought £80 million of ordinary 
shares, individuals apparently sold—since 
the institutions’ purchases exceeded by £24 
million the amounts called in new equity 
issues in that quarter. However the new 
issue figure excludes most offers for sale 
(which in fact usually represent sales 'Of 
family holdings rather than the raising of 
fresh funds) and the residual figure includes 
the cash element in take-over bids which 


• \\ ' ■ 


may not have beefi immediately reinvested. 
But private investors'were still the larger 
sellers of gilt-edged. There may be seasonal 
elements here—pension funds are believed 
to be disproportionately flush in the first 
quarter—but no close check is yet available. 
Figures of private pension funds have not 
been collected for periods before 1963, so 
that the pension funds’ activities in 1962 
are grouped with the, investors—who, 
together, then appeared t» be purchasers of 
£77 million of equities, but of £93 million 
gilt-edged. 

BRITISH! RELAY 

Undergeared 

T HE partial clearing of the mists around 
the future of broadcasting has enabled 
the directors of British Relay to revise their 
depreciation policy by writing back 
amounts overprovided on their relay in¬ 
stallations and using this credit to write 
down their stocks of television sets on hire. 
Such a write down was appropriate, as pur¬ 
chase tax (and hence hire charges) was cut 
on the bulk of the sets after they were 
bought by the company. The effect on 
profits of these changes will be to reduce 
depreciation ; for the year to end-April, the 
depreciation charge of £3.7 million is 
£200,000 lower than it would otherwise 
have been. Pre-tax profits, up from 
£365,000 to £692,000, have been power¬ 
fully affected. Cover for the maintained 
17% dividend has now improved to 0.9 
times, and the massive investment allow¬ 
ance benefit brings it up to 1.7 times. 

Setting aside the effects of the deprecia¬ 
tion policy, it is clear that the company’s 
profitability has been maintained, with the 
ratio of trading profits to the cost of relay 
and rental assets in use, having improved 
from 15.3% to t5-9%. The report of the 
chairman. Sir Robert Renwick, has an 
optimistic tone, and he points out, signi¬ 
ficantly, that despite a general fall in the 
demand for television, “the gain in sub¬ 
scribers to our wifcd Revision service has 
been mabtaiq^d.^ Rental business should 
increase once the hew service is under way. 
In the meantime, to ease the cash position 
(overdraft at end-April was £4.9 million) 
there will be a rights issue, although Sir 
Robert d6es not say why the board decided 
against raising fixed interest capital. With 
prior charges absorbing around 7 i% of 
profits, and representing an equivalent slice 
of the capital, th^ gearing would appear to 
he unnecessarily low for a company rely¬ 
ing upon a steady consumer demand in a 
growth, industry. But since the 5s. shares 
at 22s. 3d. yield only 3.8% there is good 
scope for a rights issue on fairly favourable 
terms. 
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Merrill Xyncft Goi Public ? 


T o secure in 1953 a change in the New York Stock Exchange 
constitution blowing member brokerage firms to incorporate, 
several firms had to wage a 15-year struggle. Now the biggest 
of them, Merrill Lynch, Pierce* Fenner & Smith, Inc., has begun 
a campaign for another constitutional change which it hopes tan be 
effected in a somewhat shorter rime. It wants to become the first 
large American brokerage house to sell its own stock to the 
public. 

Members of the financial commutyty say it, will take Merrill 
Lynch some years, if not quite fifteen, to get its way—assuming 
ir can do so at all. The Exchange constitution now .declares any 
bolder of voting shares in an exchange member firm to be him-* 
self an “allied” member of the exchange, and requires anyone 
aspiring to such status to convince the exchange he has an expert’s 
knowledge of the securities business by passing an exchange- 
administered examination. This rule can be dropped only by 
majority vote of the exchange’s 1,366 members, and the proposal 
to drop it has already split these members—even though the pro¬ 
posal only reached the stage of exploratory talks in which Merrill 
Lynch representatives are urging exchange governors to submit 
the issue to a vote. 

On the one hand Merrill Lynch, which has been considering 
this move for the past eighteen months, has won support from 
some other large brokerage firms—suggesting that if it can get 
the rule changed these firms also may offer their stock to the 
public and those interested in owning American securities will 
have a whole new class of companies to consider as investment 
opportunities. 

But although no one has yet publicly attacked the proposal, 
some smaller firms are understood to be strongly opposed. Part 
of the opposition may come from traditionalism, as the present 
rule rather accurately reflects the historic view of the relationship 
of exchange members to the public. Some brokers also profess 
to see a conflict of interest on the part of any firm that simul¬ 
taneously attempts to give its clients dispassionate advice on 
securities purchases and tries to get the public to buy its own stock. 

But most of the opposition seems to be provoked by fear that 
a public stock offering would allow Merrill Lynch to increase its 
already large share of the brokerage business (last year it acted 
as broker on 12.5% of all New York Exchange round-lot sales 
and 19.9% of odd-lot sales, besides taking by far the largest 
portion of the over-the-counter business and ranking among the 
six largest corporate underwriters). The reasoning is that it would 
profit an investor to buy Merrili Lynch stock and then do all his 


trading through Merrill Lynch, he theft*in effect, would 
be paying parr of the commission on Jus .transactions to himself 
as a Merrill Lynch owner. 

Mr Michael W. McCarthy, the Merrill? Lynch chairman, argues 
to the contrary that public ownership of an exchange member 
firm “would be good for Wall Street and . good tor me'public.” 
He contends it u would result in more responsible management 
of brokerage firms,” since publicly owned firitfs u wotdd b$ Respon¬ 
sible to a large rather than & small group qf stockboMef^^ find 
presumably would elect some public directors as' weft fl&y present 
Wall Street standards Merrill jLyncb’s number _of 
already is large ; it has 419 stockholders, of whom i#> owftvodog 
shares.) 1 ; r . , •> < v ^ .v\ ‘ -»t 

Such reasoning sounds like ah ocbo af the report by thfc 
Securities and Exchange Commission sttffeXperts fhorecentfy 
studied all phases of the American Securities business. The report 
said the New York Exchange still maintains toq much bf a 
44 private club ” atmosphere and advocated expanding the influence 
of 44 allied ” members and of the public on ^changeoperations, 
in part by giving allied members the right to .vote on conduct of 
exchange business. 

At any rate, by advancing a trail-blazing idea and giving as its 
reason concern for the relationship of exchange members to the 
public, Merrill Lynch is conforming in full to its own tradition. 
The firm has opposed increases in brokerage commissions three 
times in the last 13 years, and it already announces its financial 
results to the public, though nothing requires it to do so. (The 
last report showed 1962 revenues of $146.9 million and profit of 
$11.6 million, making it larger than all but a minority of the 
companies in whose shares it deals for its clients*) It has been 
a leader in advertising the benefits of share ownership to the public, 
but also has been unusually persistent in pointing out the risks 
of investing. When investors some years ago were plunging in 
“ penny ” uranium stocks, to their ultimate grief, a notable Merrill 
Lynch advertisement first warned the public that such stocks were 
at best 44 radical speculations,” at worst something more dubious, 
and then suggested that would-be clients who wished to purchase 
such shares anyway ought to see another broker. 

Such unconventional behaviour has not hurt Merrill Lynch. 
It now has 500,000 active accounts and a string of 139 offices in 
the United States and 14 abroad, including one in London. As 
to the stock that would be offered to the public, it now has 
3,300,000 shares outstanding in two classes. Each share has a 
current book value of $27 and pays 75 cents in dividends. 


UNIGATE 

My Very Good Friend ... 


T ie milkman sells 10s. of milk a week to 
the average customer on which the pro¬ 
fit, after expenses, is less thro 4d. A small 
increase was made in distributors’ margins 
last October but it did not satisfy them and 
they are asking for more. Unigate, the 
United Dairies-Cow and Gate combine, 
secured a marginal increase from 3.0% to 
3.1% in its gross profit margins on sales, 
which were £13 million higher at £216 
million, even though the bad winter meant 
the group handled less milk than it did in 


1961-62. But home and export sales of 
Cow and Gate baby foods go on rising 
steadily and the birthrate suggests they will 
keep on growing. 

In his statement, the chairman, Mr. G. 
Ivor Price, refers to the recent bid for Mid¬ 
land Counties Dairy which will Cost the 
group £7.4 million in cash. In February 
Unigate raised £1.7 million by a rights issue 
intending that the proceeds should finance 
furure acquisitions.. But Midland Counties 
Dairy (which made pre-tax profits last year 


of almost £1 million against Unigate’s £6.7 
million) cannot have been in its thoughts at 
the time. Mr Price doesnot say how this 
acquisition is to be financed, but a loon or 
debenture issue seems the answer. While 
there is £W million of preference capital 
in issue, Unigate has only £i\ million loan 
capital of which £1 million is due for re¬ 
payment in 1965* Since the equity has a 
market capitalisation dose on £64 million 
there is scope for further gearing* Standing 
at 16s. 5id, the 5s. share* yidd just over 
4%. Looking at the group’s unspectacular 
progress, this suggests a confidence in the 
future which the chairman apparently 
shares. 
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.OWATER PAPER 


ENGINEERING REPORTS TRIPLEX HOLDINGS 


The Right Policy 

T he right policy for Bowater Paper, said 
Sir Christopher Chancellor last May, 
is to “ consolidate and strengthen itself.’’ 
This week's interim results suggest that the 
policy (which was aimed at decentralisation 
and cutting costs) is paying off. An increase 
of £1.1 million in the groups trading profits 
over the first half of 1962 would in any case 
have been a creditable achievement in 
these difficult days for the paper industry, 
but the improvement is all the more en¬ 
couraging when these results were achieved 
in face of the New York newspaper strike 
that started in December and continued for 
the first three months of the current year. 
It must have cut hard into profits in North 
America which accounted for about 75% 
of the group's trading profits last year and 
about 90% of net profits. In this country, 
there was a further fall in newsprint pro¬ 
duction as Scandinavian imports made 
more inroads—although partly at the ex¬ 
pense of Canadian supplies. The recent 
report of the British Paper and Board 
Makers Association showed most mills 
enjoyed at least some improvement in 
tonnage and in margins in the second 
quarter of the year. But it seems clear that 
Bowater's general drive for economy and 
increased efficiency has had the most to do 
with the improvement in profits. 



Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 


31. 

30. 

31. 

30. 

Six months ended 

1961 

1962 

1962 

1963 


£m. 

£m. 

£m. 

£m. 

Sale*. 

72 8 

74 7 

76 1 

75 4 

Trading surplus ....... 

10 8 

10-2 

11-8 

113 

Gross profit. 

4 9 

40 

5-3 

4-4 

Net profit.. 

2 6 

15 

2 9* 

17 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Gross profitlsales . 

6 7 

4 

4 0 

5 8 

Net profit/sates . 

3-6 

20 

38 

2 3 


* Includes tax refund of £665,000. 

Sir Christopher sticks to his earlier fore¬ 
cast that profits before tax in 1963 would 
equal those for 1962. Shareholders who 
may wonder why, on the basis of the half 
year's results, he could not now predict 
something better for 1963, must remember 
that Bowater cut its newsprint prices in this 
country by 35s. a ton from July 1st, a 
reduction said to reflect improved efficiency 
and cuts in operating costs, but one that was 
dearly aimed at stemming the flow of 
Scandinavian imports on which the tariffs 
are being progressively reduced. But when 
he looks beyond the current year, the chair¬ 
man is buoyant—“ I feel more con¬ 
fident than ever about our future prospects 
and believe that our profits will show a con¬ 
siderable and steady improvement after 
1963." The £1 shares gained 2s. 9d. to 
40s. 3d. on the results and now have the 
recovery label firmly pinned upon them. 
On the 1962 dividend, reduced from 13$% 
to 10%, the yield is now 3% and share¬ 
holders would be unwise to expect a bigger 
Payment this year, although since the 
interim has been kept at the 3% rate paid 
in the past four years, an increase is not 
absolutely ruled out. 


Gloom for Some 

Although there are now signs of more 
optimism among both industrialists 
and investors for the long term progress of 
the economy, the market got a sharp 
reminder this week that many companies 
supplying capital goods manufacturers are 
suffering the rigours of the leanest part of 
the stop-go cycle. Thus Sir Charles West- 
lake, as chairman of Metal Industries, 
predicts lower profits for the current year 
and suggests that the reasonable results for 
the past year (to end-March) have been 
obtained by running down the order book. 
It turns out that the previous year's profits 
were overstated as a result of the mis¬ 
behaviour of the then general manager of 
one of the subsidiaries, and adjusting for 
this, pre-tax profits show a rise of £295,000 
to £2450,000, producing earnings of 
22.4% against 18.1% and giving i£ times 
cover for the maintained 15% dividend. 
Thus the £1 shares, standing at 54s. 9d. 
against 63s. earlier in the year, now yield 
5.6%. Roughly two-thirds of group profits 
stem from electrical and electronic control 
systems and instrumentation, and here the 
picture is not as black as it might be, 
although a period of slack economic activity 
has inevitably reduced the enthusiasm of 
manufacturers for expensive control in¬ 
stallations. The instrumentation side seems 
more healthy, however, and the electrical 
power and distribution section (20% of 
profits) should benefit eventually from the 
revision of the electricity supply industry’s 
future plans. 

Rustxra and Hornsby, on the other hand, 
involved chiefly in the manufacture of oil 
and gas engines, has been less fortunate. 
Some part of the fall in pre-tax profits from 
£783,000 to £345,000 for the year to end- 
March appears to have been due to excep¬ 
tional circumstances in the Davey Paxman 
subsidiary; and this particular company 
may be expected to do better this year, 
particularly since its order book for diesel 
engines is “ very healthy.” For the group 
as a whole, however, orders are down, and 
whilst the chairman, Mr W. J. Ruston, 
speaks of a trend towards shorter delivery 
periods owing to the uncertainty of the out¬ 
look, he foresees a difficult year ahead and 
“ cannot give any assurance v that the pre¬ 
sent 9% dividend (only half covered) will 
be maintained “ unless there is a substantial 
improvement in trading.” The return on 
capital employed is now 2j%. The scope 
for improvement is therefore great and any 
improvement will be welcomed by share¬ 
holders who have witnessed the steady 
decline in the company's fortunes over the 
past decade. Before the chairman’s state* 
ment the £1 shares stood at a two year 
peak of 29$. 6d. They are now back to 
27s. (to yield 6.7%), yet this is still well 
above this year’s low of 21s. It remains 
to be seen whether rumours of a possible 
take-over bid have any substance* 


Jam Today 

T hree years ago, in his last speech to 
shareholders, the then chairman of 
Triplex Holdings, Sir Graham Cunning¬ 
ham, told them : “ You certainly are getting 
jam today. But what about jam tomor¬ 
row ? ” The following year saw a sharp 
slump in profits and the dividend cut to 
i2i% only to be restored to 15% in 
1961-62 when profits staged a certain 
recovery largely through increased 
efficiency. Sales of safety glass are clearly 
dependent on the prosperity of the motor 
industry and rising car output has been 
the major factor behind the increase 
of £300,000 to £1,545,000 in pre-tax 
profits, although this is still £200,000 below 
the record level of 1959-60. For share¬ 
holders it is once again “ jam today the 
dividend is raised to 18% and the expected 
scrip issue following last year's revaluation 
of assets is to be on a one-for-one basis. 
This brings with it the usual proviso about 
dividend implications but with the increased 
dividend covered twice, cash assets now 
standing at £2.4 million and demand from 
the motor industry still strong, a 10% pay¬ 
ment on the doubled capital is not unlikely. 
Thus the 5s. shares, now a full 20s. above 
the year’s low at 56s. 6&, still yield a 
forward looking 3.1% on the bigger divi¬ 
dend. These results and the market’s 
response must please the Pilkington family, 
which has a large holding in* Triplex and 
two of its members on the board. 


H. I. HEINZ 


Help from the Infants 


I nvestment interest in one of Britain’s 
leading food companies, H. J. Heinz, is 
almost wholly limited to the fixed interest 
stocks. The company is controlled by the 
American parent in Pittsburgh which holds 
all but 1 million of the 11.7 million £1 
ordinary shares. These are tightly held by 
certain institutional investors, headed by 
the Pru with 420,000, which is hardly sur¬ 
prising since the ordinary dividend has been 
doubled since 1958-59. The past year’s 
growth in trading (to end-April) did net 
quite match that of 1961-62 but an increase 
of in the volume of goods sold and in 
pre-tax profits to £6.1 million must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory in an in¬ 
dustry beset by keen competition and 
pressure on margins. Baby foods appear 
to have done particularly well but Heinz 
managed to increase its share of the market 
in all its major products—soup, beans and 
spaghetti. To meet* demand capacity has 
been extended at its Harlesden and Kitt 
Green factories. A net £1.4 million was 
spent on fixed assets here last year and 
capital commitments at the year-end 
amounted to £2.2 million reflecting also 
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the new research and administration build¬ 
ing under construction at Hayes Path. But 
the British group is well placed for funds* 
with a cash flow running at an annual rate 
of £*i million. 

The condnuingly good results of the 
British group are m contrast to those of the 
parent, company fthich was badly hit last 
year by an dghMireek strike at ks main 
Pittsburg* plant Before: the strike Was 
settled stocks of many Heinz products had: 
beep exhausted and the company has found 
it a costly aix| uphill smuggle to recover ies, 
shelf space in the supermarkets, which 
, account for . a vayhirge. part qf ,tjjc jHejuw 
■ sales in the United States. But tbroks if 
stemslargely to the ptitisb, Canadiast and 
Australian ! subsidiaries and;, to<" (uniatO 
ketcfylp.whose s^lesro^ by xtf&Jgst year, 
group sales, even, deluding the newly 
acquired Star-Kist company, were fracttoni 
ally higher at $38% million. Including Star- 
Kist sales amounted to $464,2‘million^ But 
even With the benefit, of the acquisition net 
profits: fell from $14.2 million to $124 mil¬ 
lion, arid without It to $1.0.7 tr^won; and 
net income per share (allowing,for the shares. 
issued in exchange for Star-Risk) fell from 
$2.65 to $2.12. The American groups 
dividend was maintained at $1 a share. 

The setback in the United States' has 
underlined the importance Of the British 
subsidiary, which seems to have Contributed 
nearly two-thirds of the group’s net profit. 
Federal tax was negligible last year and be¬ 
fore tax, the British end contributed' some 
$17 million out of $*5} million. Thus i 
purchase of the US group's shares would 
not now be too indirect a way into the 
British group. These in any case look a use¬ 
ful recovery stock at $47! to yield about 
2}%. Last year before .the strike they stood 

ar over $60. 


DOXFORD AND SUNDERLAND 

Recovery Some Way Off 

S hipbuilding shares, as measured by the 
FT-Actuarics index, have risen about 
30% from their 1962 low in October and 
they were a strong market at the end of 
last wefck on news of further orders for 
Britain’s impoverished shipyards. Dbxford 
and Sunderland Shipbuilding shares have 
done better most, rising from 20s. to 
35s. 3d. But a3 Sir Henry Wilson Shiith 
makes clear in hj$ annual Statement the 
group is still beset With difficulties! ^ 

The balance-ihcct shows that liquidity is 
becdtajng very tight, with a reduction in ner 
liqtnd'asset^frdffl £4 bullionJp ^6ob>bo6 

MONEY AN* SXCHA14C.ES 

none/ mkHtet report tocchstoge rates w’io 
new cakulBtkms on |feg« 78(4 < 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices., yields 
add security Indices on pages 70S and 787 


over die year. The group is spending fairly 

£435*000 against £820,000), while its 
reqtriremeotr for working Capital have 
grown sharpy as shipowners have success¬ 
fully squeezed longer credit periods out of 
their shipbuilders. Secondly, the 1962-63 
profits were earned on orders accepted some 
years ago, when profit margins were more 
remunerative. That time is past and* while N 
the government financial aid may ease 
liquidity, it will not affect the more basic 
problem of the “ decidedly modest" profit 
margin s on current fakth. /However, this' 
spateof orders, which pertly stems from the 
government’s • £60 . million loan scheme, 
amounts to some 375^0010138 deadweight 
for Doxford and these may be expected to 
make their-modest impact on profits in 
1965 and 1966.,, - 

But the current prospect is bleak. 
Shipyards apart, the Deacfind engine works 
are experiencing a dearth of new orders and 
delays in the- development of the new 
engine,'while die engineering side, after a 
drastic reorganisation, is dupable of 
“ returning to. profit earning,” but this 
depends tin the volume of business,'which 
is still largely marines Thus profits, 1 which 
in the paac year were virtually maintained 
at £784,000 after adding back the charge 
of £2^1,000 for reorganisation expenses, 
including write-off, are expected to show a 
further fall in the current year. On die 
io%- dividend the shares, wmch have fallen 


back to 33s. 9d.< yield 5.9% but die current 
earnings yickFfmduding the write bade) 
of. 174% i< only slightly higher than a 
year ago and investors have obviously 
weighed the bleak short-term outlook for 
profits against the long-term prospects for 
British shipbuikliag. These may now be 
improving with evidence of a more aggres¬ 
sive spirit among managements (vu-d-ns 
both orders and costs)—an optimism finding 
expression in Sir Henry's statement. But, 
as with other British yards, Doxford and 
Sunderland’s immediate problems are to 
secure sufficient work to keep its labour 
force together and, so far as possible, to 
absorb its overheads. 


BRITISH MATCH 


Flame Rekindled 

B ritish match shares were out of favour 
last year after disappointing results and 
seetidnefy’ unexciting prospects. At thdr 
low> ; bf r 29$. 7*d. they offered a yield of 
almost % -oovered bver 2} rimes; This is 
the 4 hare eanhy investors se 4 k j theft reward 
in terms of capital profit can be consider^ 
able; h* few biiying these friendless shares 
can have expected that within a year they 
would touch 51s. 3d. and now stand at 
48s; iojd. They yield just over 5% on a 
dividend raised froth 10% to r*i%, while 
the one-for-four scrip issue* despite the 
usual*proviso, holds out hopesa further 


inctrose in payment the CUtyeqi, 

in price from 2d. to aid. (including more 
than id. excise drily) fOYSbox ofmafehes. 
The contents of the standard box were in¬ 
creased from 38 to 48. producing savings on 
boxes, labour and datnbuiidd^'Tie xri% 
surcharge on match duty was also removed. 
Meanwhile overseas, the Canadian, Austra¬ 
lian rod <Wfiq dEeaJsnd subsidiaries earned 
bigger profits. But more thro half die 25% 
increase in pre-tax profits came from lion 
«ribsita«^jy}$fejMdi 

mm * 

Vita impact out’ 
profits In toe t 

>&fiS 


matches were 
of, the, .greupi 

grow, for '* 
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wifi fli|kfcBrftish Mi 
largest producers of. 
explosion looks well . 
growing demand from 
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Gran profit 

H*tch iridtntry,. 85 4 7*8 80 ft 7 | l «t;| 

Other activities . 14 6 284 J 9 9 2 & J 18-9 

Cm. Cm. Cm. Cm. to, 
Grow profit .... 2 9 3 9 M 7-4 4*2 

Ordinary dividend .. ft .ft .ft .ft .ft 

furniture industries. Frestfibrc <in whkh 
Bryant and May has a 59% stake) made its 
first “ worthwhile ” contribution to profits, 
and has now opened hs second factory 
mainly for bucket seats rod wh* com¬ 
ponents for the motor industry. Since the 
year end, the Canadian subsidiary (Eddy 
Match) has diversified further Into the 
building materials industry with die £ij 
million acquisition of Grant Industries. 

The chairman, Lord Portal of .Hunger- 
ford, does not look into the future in his 
statement except to say that the immediate 
outlook for die Brazilian investment is 
obscure. This was one of the few Mack 
spots, for although subsidiaries there 
earned record profits last year in teems of 
local currency, the. results in tenna of ster¬ 
ling were.. “ disappointing and |he .ex¬ 
change loss amounted to £327,000 against 
£125,000. Since. September it has not even 
been possible to make dividend remittances., 
from Brazil, though British Maqh has found 
a ready haven for its profits in completing its 
new match factory at Recife. At bonjie Lord 
Portal expects even more competition from 
imported matches now the remaitiingjJi$ypo 
match imports from the Efta ctiuntrifes has 
gone, but there is a full year's ’benefit from 
thppricc increases to set against this. British 
Match's prospects justify the improved rank¬ 
ing of their shares and probably something 
more besides. 
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IRELAN D'S NEW PLAN 

Seven Year Leap 


Dublin 

T HE Irish government has published its 
Second economic programme* for the 
seven years to 1970; in Essence it extends 
as targets the actual rate of growth achieved 
during the first programme from 1958 to 
1962. It contemplates a 50 per cent 
increase in real income by 1970 as compared 
with i960. This is exactly the figure fixed 
on by the recent OECD report on Ireland, 
and implies an average annual rate of 
growth Of 4.4 per cent. The target for 
agriculture is 2,7 per cent, compared with 
7 per. cent for industry. Tourist earnings 
are expected to double and exports to have 
risen by 55 per cent. By 1970 employment 
should have gone up by 78,000. This may 
look small, but it takes account of a con¬ 
tinued drift out of agriculture. Even so the 

! >roportion of the working population still 
arming by 1970 will be as high as 29 per 
cent. It is hoped that emigration will have 
dropped to about 10,000 a year, rather less 
thart half the present rate. 

This target depends on restraint in con¬ 
sumption ; the White Paper is forthright 
on the need to relate increases in wages and 
salaries to increases in production. “ The 
resources required for increased investment 
must come for the most part from the 
increased current saving represented by 
forgoing part of the possible increase in 
consumption.’’’ Even so, an average annual 
balance of payments deficit of £16 million 
is contemplated : and it is stressed that the 
deficit would be altogether insupportable if 
consumption rose as fast as GNP. There 
is a broad hint of tax increases to provide 
will be further reduced: they come down 
by one-third by January, *965. State grants 
and loans to industry will be maintained. 
“More selective action may be needed to 
quicken the pace of change in any industry 
in which costs are high because effective 
steps towards modernisation and improve¬ 
ment have not been taken.” 

The White Paper is an uncompromising 
document, especially about the price that 
may have to be paid for success. Other 
aspects of the programme emphasise im¬ 
provements in die education system, tech¬ 
nical training, and advisory services, and 
the need for better marketing of agricul¬ 
tural products. These are fields where de¬ 
velopment has lagged ; here, as elsewhere, 
the difficulties arc not wholly financial. 

The planned rate of expansion looks 
fairly reasonable ; the average yearly rate of 

* Stc&ftd Programme for Economic Expansion. 
Dublin. Stationery Office. Pr. 7239. 


growth during the last hve years was 
between four and five per cent. There have 
been suggestions that this rate was illusory 
because the economy was actually under¬ 
employed in 1958 and there is some truth 
in this. It is equally true that much of 
the progress since then has been due to an 
increase of business confidence, a factor 
which may still be important. The 
weakness of the programme lies, inevitably 
for so open an economy as the Irish, in the 
uncertainty of export markets. One of the 
most striking achievements in the last five 
years was a 46 per cent increase in industrial 
exports. Whether that can be continued is 
not wholly within the power of Irish 
management and labour to decide. The 
White Paper assumes that by 1970 Ireland 
will be a member of the EEC. Be that as 
it may, the fact that Ireland is not a member 
of EFTA has already affected exports. 

There have been other grounds of 
criticism, but what Mr Lemass will have 
greatest difficulty in selling to the country 
is the proposed increase in public expendi¬ 
ture (which was severely criticised in the 
last report of the Central Bank) and the 
need for wage and salary restraint. In 1958, 
when the first programme was launched, 
the government had an assured majority. 
It is in a much weaker position today. Mr 
Dillon has already begun to trim the pro¬ 
gramme into a shape more acceptable to 
the agricultural voters. The trade unions 
have yet to have their say. 

GERMAN CAPITAL MARKET 

(Jnit Trust Banking 

Frankfurt 

N ew recruits to German banking are 
displaying remarkable inventiveness 
to ensure their place in the sun. One of 
these newcomers is about to launch a new 
kind of investment security which will cony-, 
bine the characteristics of an investment 
fund certificate with those of a mortgage 
bond. The Effekten- und Kreditbank-AG, 
a bank established in Dusseldorf last year 
with a capital of DM 5 million, has recently 
founded the Kreditfonds Anlagc, with a 
capital of DM 20^000. This company 
will issue “ unit certificates ” similar to in¬ 
vestment fund certificates, and offer them 
to the public ; the resources which thereby 
become available are to be employed, how¬ 
ever, not for the purchase of securities but 
for the financing of medium-term credit* in 


the German economy and of credit for in¬ 
stalment sales. The Effekten- und Kredit- 
bank is to administer the transactions and 
to bear a part of the risk. 

The certificates are to be issued with a 
probable life of ten years and at a fixed 
rate of interest—initially, probably 6J per 
cent annually, on the basis of ji per cent 
charged on the credits. The initiators of 
the project expect this innovation to be well 
received by the public and are confident 
that in due course trade in the certificates 
will develop. But it remains to be seen how 
the public will react to the reservation that, 
contrary to customary tfiiit trust practice, 
the company does not intend to accept any 
obligation to repurchase its certificates, 
since it does not wish to call prematurely 
for repayment of the credits it has granted. 
On the other hand, it seems, the certificates 
will automatically be repaid in line with the 
credits. 

This plan is a further attempt to meet 
the deficiency in medium-term credit pre¬ 
vailing in Germany. The project depends 
on the consent of the Federal Control 
Bureau for Credit Transactions. If this is 
forthcoming, the certificates will shortly 
make their debut on the market. 


SHIPPING 

Home Lines Goes Cruising 

J ust when the British liner companies 
have decided to combine cruising in 
the winter with Atlantic service in the 
summer, Home Lines has abandoned this 
practice after nine years’ experience, and 
at the same time ended its service to 
Canada. This internationally-owned com¬ 
pany, which sails under the Panamanian 
flag, had been one of the most successful 
Canadian carriers since it introduced the 
“ Homeric ” in 1955, with bookings higher 
this year than last. But it has also been 
making big profits on the New York-Nassau 
cruise service with the old “ Italia ”—gross¬ 
ing $6 million last year—in addition to the 
winter cruises from New York to the Carib¬ 
bean operated by the “ Homeric Now 
this ship will replace the “ Italia ” after the 
winter season, and the new 34,000 ton 
“ Oceanic,” now being fitted out in Italy, 
will cruise all the year round instead of 
replacing the “Homeric ” on the Canadian 
summer service. Presumably profits from 
cruising have provftd so high that the com¬ 
pany feels that it should concentrate on this, 
despite growing competition from other 
lines. 

Home Lines’ cruise market is an Ameri¬ 
can one: high incomes must make it the 
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richest in the world. British lines already 
tap it: Cunard operates winter crates from 
New York; and has re-fitted two dual* 
purpose ships this summer for the Canadian 
service. The scope for growth is even more 
obvious than it is in Europe; when sea 
travel across the Atlantic is more or less 
static, a commercially-minded organisation 
like Home Lines would be quick to make 
the switch. At least it means more ordinary 
passengers for Cunard, although that com¬ 
pany must See Home Lines’ retirement as 
a sign that trans-Atlantic sea travel is 
becoming increasingly a waste of time for 
any but subsidised ships. 

DENMARK 


Towards Lower Interest 
Rates ? 

Copenhagen 

A fter more chan two years during 
which the Danish central bank had 
pinned its official rate at the exceptionally 
high level of 6} per cent in order to restrict 
the pace of monetary expansion, the bank 
announced a reduction as from August 19th 
of l of [ per cent in its official discount 
rate and other lenditig rates. The cut is 
modest but has been interpreted as a sign 
of a return to somewhat milder conditions 
in the Danish capital and monetary markets. 
It is undoubtedly inspired by a strengthened 
balance of payments in recent months. In 
r962 Denmark’s loss of foreign exchange 
reserves totalled 1,200 million Danish 
kroner, while capital imports totalled no 
more than 700 million kroner. In the first 
half of this year there was a marked 
strengthening of the reserves, mainly attri¬ 
buted to a favourable turn in the balance 
of trade amounting to some 700 million 
kroner compared with the first half of 1962, 
but accompanied by significant capital 
receipts during the period. 

The government’s measures to restrain 
domestic demand first by introducing a 
general purchase tax in August, 1962, and 
then, earlier this year, by introducing a wage 
and income freeze, have contributed to the 
improved stability of the Danish economy 
this year. Employment is still full but the 
pressure on incomes and demand has 
slackened ; and building activity which was 
the most significant element in the develop¬ 
ment of inflation in the Danish economy 
during the last year or two, is now severely 
controlled. It looks for the moment as if 
prices and costs have been stabilised. 

In anticipation of the cut in hank rate, the 
capital market had for some time been 
working on a rather lower level of long-term 
interest rates. Now lending rates of the 
commercial banka and savings banks have 
been automatically reduced following the 
cut in the official rate, but the banks have 
agreed to limit the reduction on interest 
paid on deposits to J of 1 per cent and to 
maintain tne rates already paid on some 
special savings deposits. 
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Long Term No See 

P * three years the price of rubber has 
been drifting down. Last week spot 
rubber reached its lowest point for ten 
years: 2oid- a pound compared with 38d. 
a pound in June i960. There are many 
reasons why the price should decline in the 
long term, but hard to see why it should 
choose this particular moment. Russian 
buying has been a major influence on the 
market and the likelihood that it will ease 
off as synthetic production in the USSR 
grew has always seemed depressingly in¬ 
evitable. But the news from Singapore 
this week of heavy Russian buying of 
24,000 tons for shipment in September— 
compared with the slim August orders of 
133500 tons—had no effect on the market, 
and prices continued to ease. RSSi, the 
rubber that the Russians favour, has been 
the most affected and the customary differ¬ 
ential between it and other rubbers has 
narrowed. The fact that the seasonal mid¬ 
summer drop in car production has not 
been marked this year and that the major 
car producers are booming has made no 
difference. 


WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION 



1952 1957 1962 

Lacking any specific reason, the decline 
must be attributed to market sentiment. 
Sentiment may be right. Experts have long 
been forecasting a decline in natural 
rubber prices which they consider could 
continue until the price stabilises over the 
next ten years at perhaps I7d. a pound. The 
bottom will be fixed by the cost of making 
synthetic rubbers, the basic cause of the 
decline. Production of these has more than 
doubled in the last ten years and capacity 
has increased even faster. Bur new chemical 
plants can be turned off or run below 
capacity according to how the price moves, 
which is more than can be done with trees. 
This suggests that the supply of synthetic 
rubber will continue to supply die gap 
between what the market wants and the 
plantations can supply. 

This gap must be widening since most 
of the increase in the rubber consumption 
is being supplied by synthetics. In the 
USA, natural rubber last year accounted for 
only 27 per cent of the total used, a ratio 
the rest of the world is tending to approach. 
But the plantations are also changing to, 
meet the new circumstances. Yields have 
been greatly increased: by re-planting with 
more productive strains, 2,$00 pounds per 


m 

acre Jia$ beep reported from Malaya, 
wheel the avbrige is 1,000 pounds. When 
prices hit bottom, the plantations in Malaya 
(Indonesia is a different matter) may yet 
be able to supply the rubber at a profit. 

GERMAN PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 

Soft Pedal on 
De-Nationalisation 

DiisseUbrf 

R DOLLINGER, who tOokOVtf th$ ttffiCC 
of BundesschatBMini$t4r f responsible 
for the property holdings pf the, govern¬ 
ment, last December, has just defined his 
own position on u reprivatisation (de¬ 
nationalisation) of German state-owned 
business : only such enterprises are to W 
denationalised, he said, as would prove ah 
impeccably secure and profitable invest¬ 
ment for private shareholders. These 
operations have gone slow after die spec¬ 
tacular operations of Preussag and ^ 
Volkswagenwerk in the years i960 and* 
1961. Gone are the happy days when 
buying shares seemed to everybody an 
easy way to make money and when 
the public, therefore, eagerly waited for 
any new big slice of the Very respectable 
cake of the Federal government’s economic 
property. The next items will have to be 
carefully chosen. 

Neither the Howaldts shipyard in 
Hamburg, the Salzgitter steel works, nor 
the coal mines in tne Saar area—three of 
the biggest items in the. Federal govern¬ 
ment’s industrial holdings which, in total, 
are estimated at DM 8,000-9,000 million— 
were considered suitable objects at present 
by Dr Dollingcr, because all three are at 
present hit by business recession. Nor did 
he mention VIAG—Vereinigte Indus- 
trieuntemehmungen AG, a big holding 
company that controls about two-thirds of 
west Germany’s aluminium and phosphate 
industry, plus a share of its electricity 
supply; this was a group that Herr Lenz 
originally wanted to de-nationalise by rais¬ 
ing additional capital in the form of small 
shares. The only definite intention he 
mentioned was that he proposes to issue a 
loan for VEBAG—Vereiriigte Elcktrizitfits- 
und Bergwerks AG, another public 
holding for coal mines and power plants— 
with the offer to change these bonds after 
some years into new Volkswagen shares, 
when the remaining 20 per cent of VWs 
capita], still in the hands of the Federal 
government, comes to be sold to the public. 

Meagre as this programme is, it ha9 not 
entirely discouraged ardent believers in 
“ reprivatisation ” inside German business 
life. This has affected the negotiations 
which were under way for an amalgamation 
of Hugo Stinnes AG and Bergwerke AG 
Hibernia—two coal mining companies, of 
which the first, the heir of the former Hugo 
Stinnes Corporation in USAs is mainly 
owned by a few big banks and the public 
Bank for Reconstruction, while the second 
is the oldest mining property of the 
former State of Prussia and now belongs 
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The Costa del Sol Sees tvs Ahead 

l / WVA'A 


Malaga 

T he last six years have been a boom time for the Costa del Sol. 
Foreign money has btkn poured in to enjoy or e*pk>it this 
warmest,. corner of $p?in.' ^Investment from foreign and 
Spanish sources in all classes of tourist activity is still going on. But 
the government has seen the amber light. Certain classes of 
development have been curtailed and Mothers stopped; some by 
direct government intervention, some through the drying-up or 
exhaustion of capital Others through sheer nervousness about the 
possible results of over-development and rocketing prices. There 
are flats, apartments and houses unsold and unlcr, and develop¬ 
ments for ioo 5 ooo dwellings on which work has been suspended. 
Along this sunny stretch of coast from Gibraltar to Malaga there 
is a feeling that although the bubble of tourism has not burst, 
and never will so long as the climate remains the finest in Europe, 
it has, at least for the time being, nearly ceased to swell. Its 
envelope shows a few hitherto unsuspected leaks ; and some air 
may have to be let out of it, a few repairs done to the fabric, 
before a more cautious inflation is applied again. This air-letting 
is probably going to hurt a lot of speculators who have recently 
paid fantastic prices for land. But it will do little damage, if any, 
to the Malaga province, which needs a breathing-space to catch 
up on public services and amenities that have inevitably lagged 
behind the rapid splurge of private affluence. 

It is proposed to spend some 2,7 66 million pesetas on developing 
public services on the Costa del Sol in the period covered by 
Malaga's five year plan, in spite of the fact that the growth in tourist 
income is expected to slacken. This income almost doubled in one 
year, from i960 to 1961 ; last year it rose only 20 per cent, aqd (ho 
local authorities expect that by the end of the decade the rate of 
growth will be down to a modest 3 per cent annually. 

The main emphasis of the Malaga plan is placed upon industry 
other than that directly dependent upon tourists. Investment is 
to be concentrated upon those industries which form the basic life 
stream of the economy: agriculture, viniculture, olive oil, fishing. 
Emphasis is placed, too, on the modernisation and development of 
small local industries such as ceramics, cement, esparto and 
patmeto. Most of these basic industries have fallen into decay. 
Spain emerged from its civil war with no gold and no reserves, aqd 
no help from anybody until very recent years. What little capital 
there was available had to go to the industrial areas; Andalusia, 
including Malaga province, was of little importance when com¬ 
pared with Catalonia and the great mining and industrial areas 
of the north. More or less severe poverty ensued with chronic 
unemployment and a constant drift of labour to other areas. 

B ut suddenly the Costa del Sol appeared upon the tourist maps 
of the wprld. Suddenly, with an eye to the development 
possibilities, foreign capital began to pour in. The potential “ gold 
mine * of die Costa del Sol had been discovered. The tourist, 
the speculator and people approaching retirement found that the 
finest climate in Europe was within a few hours of their doorstep. 
And, above aUt> it was cheap. One could spend a wonderful, 
unusual holiday for next to nothing. The Marbella Club Hotel 
in those days coat no more than 25s. a day, full pension for two! 
The gross income from tourism in 1957 was 462 million pesetas; 
in 1962 it was 1,868.6 itnffion, and by 1970, in spite of the foiling 
annual tnCrfcase, it is expected to have reached Pt.3,757 million. 
Although a percentage df this^ gross income is mulcted in the 
form of interest and profits by sources outside the province, a 


great deal of it Remains and is readily apparent in the higher 
standard of Jivirig of the people. The temefita have been felt 
right, down -through the building and. ancillary trades to the 
primary producer of foodstuffs in the Country districts. 

But this influx of tourist capital and spending has tended to 
exacerbate the lack of balance in the provincial economy. With 
present tendencies left unchecked, it is estimated that by 1979 the 
income from tourism would have reached a figure of 19 prrr cent 
of the gross product (against 4.2 per cent in 1957), tipping over 
the balance of sectoi incomes in the province. The main aim of 
the regional development plan is to hold the balance. 

T otal investment in Malaga province from all private Spanish 
sources is foreseen as being in the region of Ft. 9,138 million ; 
a further Pt.587 million is expected to be invested by local public 
bodies and it is hoped to raise the balance of the Pt. 23,569 million 
required for the programme in loans from the state and from foreign 
sources. Foreign investment has already reached a total of some 
Pt. 3492 million, of which by far rhe largest part (DM.200 raillibn) 
has been lent by a German bank on most favourable terms (against 
the guarantee of the Spanish state) for the specific purpose of build¬ 
ing the dam on the Rio Guadalhorce above Malaga. 

This leaves a balance of Pt. 10,352 million to be found. A 
large part of this sum will be used for the extension of main 
and secondary communication systems, for dams and irrigation 
schemes, for local housing projects financed by the province and 
other long-term improvement schemes; this will come from the 
state in the form of long-term loans at low interest. But there 
is also a large field in which investment of foreign capital will 
be ifeth welcome and attractive. This field embraces not only 
direct loans to the state for the use of the province, as in the case 
of the Guadalhorce dam, but also long or medium-term loans 
at fixed interest to the “ Patronatos.” If foreign capital finances new 
industries to handle the expected increases in primary production of 
the basic raw materials from agriculture and fisheries, provincial 
authorities will give free sites for factories and waive all restric¬ 
tions on the control, use and repatriation of capital and profits. 

The Patronatos are central bodies set up by the province, con¬ 
sisting of expert members appointed from the provincial govern¬ 
ment and members from local industry. They have power to 
borrow money at a maximum of 6 per cent interest up to fifteen 
years, against the security of the whole of the income of the 
province, and also receive a small annual subsidy from the central 
government. From these funds they are empowered to make loans 
to local industries against mortgage to modernise, re-equip and 
develop the branch of industry that each deals with. They have 
powers to Centralise or decentralise, to amalgamate and consolidate 
or to force closure if necessary, and caifl force economies by 
standardisation. But their influence will be exercised through their 
ability to grant or to withhold help, both financial and expert, 
rather than through the fact of their semi-official status in a totali¬ 
tarian state. They will also have the power, under, the Governor, 
to grant contracts with foreign, suppliers in exchange for loans 
for the re-equipment and reconstruction of industry. For instance, 
rhe Pafronato of rhe fishing industry, which foresees expenditure 
of Pt.790 million for the rebuilding of the fishing fleets, wili he 
empowered to place some 80 per cent of the total rebuilding in 
foreign yardq* m exchange for it loan “ at reasonable rates.** There 
should thus be further scope for the profitable employment of 
foreign capital on the Cbsta del Sql —even in less glamorous activi¬ 
ties than have generated its reicent boom. 
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to the VE^AG, group; Thfe banks were 
eagerly pressing for an ^amalgamation of 
these two companies, in both of which the 
state owns a majority,/ with a view to 
rationalising unprofitable mining. How¬ 
ever, the chairman of die board of Hugo 
Stinnes at its last company meeting 
declared that an amalgamation would only 
be possible when Hibernia was privately 
owned, arguing that otherwise this would, 
amount to a “ cold nationalisation ” of 
Stinnes. There seems little prospect at 
present, however, of the German public 
wanting to put private money into coal 
mining, of all industries. 


Motorcycles Spread 
Abroad 

E excellent reputation of Japanese 
motorcycles abroad, gained in no 
small measure by their success in inter¬ 
national racing, will no doubt help the in¬ 
dustry to meet or even surpass its export 
target for 1963. Japan's motorcycle in¬ 
dustry, which exported approximately 
210,000 units in 1962, has an overseas 
sales target of almost 310,000 units for this 
year. A total revenue of $52 million is 
anticipated from these exports, which 
amount to 16 per cent of the industry's 
output. The United States now buys most 
of Japan’s motorcycle exports, followed by 
Malaya, Thailand and Indonesia, and other 
south-east Asian countries. However, the 
industry recently has been attempting to 
enlarge its exports to Europe, particularly 
to France, Britain and West Germany. 

Japanese industry sources believe that 
the productive capacity of Western Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers of motorcycles is fall¬ 
ing because the demand there has turned 
to cars. Meanwhile, Japanese motorcycle 
makers have not remained idle. For ex¬ 
ample, Honda, reputed to be the world’s 
largest manufacturer of motorcycles, is said 
to be planning construction of a factory in 
Belgium ; and not long ago it established 
sales offices in London and Hamburg. A 
Honda assembly plant in northern Spain, 
which would have a monthly output of 
about 1,000 units, has also been planned. 

Suzuki Motor, another large Japanese 
motorcycle maker, also has scheduled a 
number of European ventures. In one of 
them, Suzuki has signed a long-term mar¬ 
keting contract with Associated Motor¬ 
cycles Ltd., of London, chiefly it is said to 
market a lightweight model known as 
“ Mopet ” (motorcycle pet). Japanese 
motorcycle firms also have been discussing 
plans to set up assembly plants in such 
Latin American countries as Colombia and 
Uruguay. Nor is Southeast Asia being 
overlooked. Yamaha Motors is said to be 
negotiating an industrial tie-up with a 
firm on Formosa. Yamaha is said to be 
also planning a similar arrangement in 
India. 

Under an agreement between Suzuki and 
Singapore Motors, Ltd., Suzuki is to ex¬ 


port sbnje 1,500 motorcycles to Singapore 
jn 1963^ this to be raised to 3,000 next 
year. All Sfcxufci expects as mo: 
exports to Southeast Asia to rise to 1,000 
units during the current year. Meanwhile, 
all of Japan’s major motorcycle makers are 
hoping to increase exports to the United 
States where sales have hitherto been con¬ 
centrated mainly in Pacific coast states. 

GERMAN CAES 

Filling the Mercedes Gap 

D aimler-benz has been expected to 
close the gap between the 1,000 cc 
DKW and the 1,900 Mercedes 180 ever 
since the company bought Auto-Union four 
years ago. It took the first step in this 
direction this week, with a 1,200 cc DKW 
to replace the present 1,000 cc model, from 
which it is developed. At Dm 7,000 (per¬ 
haps £1,000 in Britain), the new car costs 
slightly more than such ii litre cars as the 
Opel Kekord, Ford Taunus and Volkswagen 
1500, but should match them for perform¬ 
ance. It seems designed for buyers who 
want performance and luxury more than 
basic transport—with a two-door body and 
some Mercedes features, it suggests a poor 
man’s 220 coupe. The two-stroke engines 
of DKW have a rather specialised appeal, 
the bigger cars have a sporting one, too. 
The new 1200 follows this tradition while 
it also fits that of Mercedes. 



But one new model does not give 
Daimler-Benz a full range; it has no 
car to compete with the BMW 1500. DKW 
could conceivably make one by building up 
a V-six engine from two 800 cc cylinder 
blocks; this would be reaching the limit on 
cylinder size for a two-stroke with the 
present three-cylinder engine. But the 
1200 should serve for the time being to 
restore DKW to its place as the biggest, 
after the big three, of the smaller German 
producers. 

AIR LAW 

Crime in the Air 

A diplomatic conference has been in 
progress in Tokyo attempting to 
settle once and for all who prosecutes whom, 
and where, for a crime committed on an 
aircraft in flight. A draft convention put 
forward by the United Nations’ Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organisation argues 


that such cases should on every occasion^ 
tried by the country where the aircraft was 
itgNsfofc the aircraft fo* 

practical purposes as a my, movable piece 
of national territory. ♦ argument has 
the full backing of theinternational airlines; 
who care very little where toe case is heard 
so long as their aircraft are not impounded 
and their crews kfckmg their heels at air- 
ports while the Authorities fry'to make up 
their minds. ^ v:* : 

The law varies Widely from country to 
country and, at 600 milestmbour, an air-; 
craft can pass over several of tilrih and into 
die no man’s land beyond territorial waters 
too fast to dooide precisefy where an air¬ 
borne crime was committed. An astute 
criminal aided by a good lawyer and an 
accurate watch could ? in theory, exploit the 
differences in the different legal codes to 
escape prosecution altogether. The problem 
could hardly be described as one of pressing 
urgency, when it has taken international 
lawyers 13 years to draw up the draff 
resolution now being considered at Tokw 
but a steady amount of air smuggling, plus 
the occasional hijacking of complete air¬ 
craft, shows that it exists. 

AIR TRAFFIC RIGHTS 

West Germany*s Ploy 

Hamburg 

he West German government is now 
giving what amounts to an ultimatum 
to countries seeking development loans that 
their chances of getting money from Bonn 
are slim unless they drop discrimination 
against German ships and aircraft. Not only 
is Bonn insisting on a so-called “ transport 
tation clause,” giviwshfogm choice 
of carrier, it is' Apr):, 
rights for the nad$jp *ias 
the price of Germin rid. Ttuk jf^wmure 
of the difficulty tin getjiafr lm|di% A mhts, 
particularly for At, relative ■ to 

mtemationri aviation like Lufthmiac and 
especially in countries with ibu^ tftponal 
airlines whose siuftiVal I^high 

degree of protec&^fnum foreign Competi¬ 
tion. Bonn is by po tneans getting its own 
way. Brazil, with whom a DM Soa million 
loan is being negotiated, has signed a ship¬ 
ping agreement after months of negotiation 
but still refuses to allow Lufthansa more 
than two flights a week. Turkey, seeking 
DM 40 million for its development plan, 
has a 10-year record of flag discrimination 
against Germany; Egypt, Indonesia, Nigeria 
and Syria have proved tough bargains, while 
a loan to Uganda seems to hang at the 
moment on the grant of landing rights at 
Entebbe. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The champion sheep-shearer of the 
world, Godfrey Bowen, a New Zealander, 
has been awarded medals for “ Labour 
Valour ” and “ Distinguished Achievements 
in the Field of National Economy ” on his 
four-week tour of Russia. He travelled 
10,000 miles teaching his methods., 
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METAL INDUSTRIES 


Summary of results for the year ended 
31st March 1963 


Turnover. . .£ 32 , 219 , 652 . 

Consolidated profit before tax.,.. £2,460,942 

Taxation. £ 1 , 229,839 

Ordinary dividend*. %.£689,533 - 

Cash flow (retained profits plus depreciation).£1,184,337 

Earnings per £1 ordinary stock (after tax).. . . .3s. Id. 

Dividends per £1 ordinary stock (after tax) ..... Is. JOd, 

Cash flow per £1 ordinary stock... ..3s. 2d. 




' i 


Copies of the Accounts and the Chairman's 
Statement may be obtained from Metal 
Industries Limited, Brook House . Park lone, 
London Y/.1. 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 


Chairman: Sir Edward WllsHaw, K.C.M.G. 



CAPITAL : Authjtfcfft-?;. •. £12,500,000 

I$sue|j|. , 4 , . . ... £9,I0(\(8jJp 

4% Debentoce StoSfe' I97S/90 .,,. ^“,... £.U4£704 .. 

In his address to the Annual GeneralMertirtg of Stock- 
owners held at Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
on Friday, the 23rd August. I$63, SIR EDWARD 
WILSHAW reported : 

VET ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


CAPITAL (Issued). 

EARNINGS (Net).. 

DIVIDEND. 

RESERVES. 

DEBENTURE STOCK. 

ASSETS (Current value). 

INVESTMENTS (Book value) 


Year to 30th June 
1962 1963 

£9,100,000 £9*100,000 

£9292646 £1,150*257 

mv. 12 *% 

£6,842,437 £7,283,475 

£3,542,704 £3,542,704 

£39,110,812 £47,292,531 

£19,627,882 £19,930,950 


A Scrip issue of one for Eve is proposed and Directors anticipate maintenance of 
present i^te of dfctrflujtfon on increased capital. Statements of quarterly earning* 
figures qte. to be [pubiiidhed. 
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DQNhVDSGW TEETHES 
v UMilTtp* ■; ;/-/<;; 

( u Oonbros * .* Ladies’ Knifed Outerwear 
aind Stockings “ Copley , V Hand Knitting 
Yarus, Knitted Fabrics and. B4by Shawls) 

ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

The seventeenth Annual Geherol Meeting of 
Donaldson Textiles r Limited was hdd on 
August 27tli in Lo&don, MrAlasdair Donaldson 
(the chairman) presiding. 

In his statement circulated to shareholders, the 
chairman reported that the sharp fall in the 
level of profits for the year ended March, 3Q, 
1963, had been mamTy caused by the Board’s 
decision to alter their policy in the Hosiery 
Division which had resulted in a break fflwn 
their previous association with Berkshire Knit¬ 
ting (VUter,) JUqjited. , * 

He continued: -I stated Just year that although 
we were confident 1 * : fHat this decision was a 
correct one—from the longer term point-of-view 
—we could not expect that the chaoge-o^er 
would not be rejected in our turnover at l&st 
for the first year or two. This has in fact 
proved to be rhe case, but the bnild-up of sales 
on our new Dotlbros Hosiery range continues 
to confirm our previous view. The current 
position, after a selling period of some seventeen 
months is that our weekly dozenage sales on the 
Donbros brand is running practically at the 
level of our sales on the Berkshire brand, after 
a build-up period of some twelve years. f We 
feel, during a period of considerable difficult}’ in 
this section of the industry, that the results have 
been more than encouraging. 

The pattern of trading which therefore 
emerged during the year under review was that 
the manufacturing units in the Group main¬ 
tained the profit level of the previous year, but 
the distributing division suffered materially, 
mainly from the cau&e mentioned. 

The Consolidated Trading Profit amounted 
to £401,595, compared with £504,720; in the 
previous year. The net profit is £117,227 
against £175,769. 

In 1962 imports <rf knitted textiles to this 
country increased by £7 million, bringing the 
total to £25 million, or 11.3 per cent of the 
total consumption of knitted textiles in the 
British market. It would be foolish to ignore 
this increased competition in our home market 

; Again it is pleasing to be able to report a 
further substantial rise in export sales. Our 
sales to European countries show considerable 
increase*. 

Because of the increasing demand from our 
customers for our products, we decided in March 
of this year to commence a further major ex¬ 
pansion scheme at our Lornshill Factory at 
Alloa. This extension of 65,000 square feet is 
well advanced, and we hope to obtain entry 
e*riy in the Autumn of this year. 

It is always a hazardous occupation 1 to attempt 
to predict the future iir the Knirwcdr industry, 
but we can say that the early months of the 
current financial year are encouraging. I have 
already indicated that our Hosiery Division is 
developing satisfactorily, and^ our main Knit¬ 
wear Division appear? likely to run at full Capa¬ 
city throughout the ^utdmn season. Autumn 
bookings are well ahead of the previous year, 
and productivity is running at a higher level. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 7$ per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, lesi tax, making 12$ per Cent for-the 
year, wa* approved. . i t 
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THE, INDIAN, IRON 

J ' (thcd^pomed'un^r Aie ]r 

The Annual Qcnct#-Mf tying of The Indian 
Iron & Steel Company, Limited, will be held 
on September 3rd in Calpujta. 

The following li an extract from 0 the state¬ 
ment by the Chairmstd;' Sfir Biren Mookerjee, 
which has been issued to the shareholders for 
the year ended March 31, 1963: 

T^e Highlight Of the yefif urider review was 
the ittainrfietyt tljj Biimpur work#'of i pto- 


dftcnoh of irbn knd stetel approximating ‘ tb. 
rated capacity of the plarit, iirt atmevetfeHt 
which reflect# great credit on the entire opera¬ 
tional staff, who have refused to adroit. defeat 
in the face of the,many adverse circumstances 
with which they have had ip contend. < ' ’ 

, Account#.-—The effecton prpfils o£ r ifie /ihr 
grease inprpduei^n j$ not immediately apparent 
fron> the Ptofft' an<p( Loss Accpui>t. * I should, 
therefor^ pe^HaP? pyint out that in tbc !961-62 
account,, there^ wa# iqc!uq<;4 8 pf fa 

i,23 ? 51|875 arising y .from the retrospective in¬ 
crease in retention prices but relating to the 
year 1960-61. Against this, however, has to be 
set the adjustment of Rs. 1,40,01,141 relating 
to previous periods by which the value of the 
sales for 1961-62 had to be induced by reason 
of the disallowance by Government of an 
element irt the tetehrion prices to 1 compensate 
the iritereSt chargeable onYheir Specraf'Advance. 
The net special* inclusion Was accordingly Rs. 
88,50;734 and if this is deducted from the gross 
profit of Rs. 9,18,78,416 shown for 1961-62, the 
comparative gross profit figure for that year 
becomes Rs. 8,30,27,682 in relation to the gross 
profit of Rs. 9,11,89,201 earned in 1962-63. 

Operating ^Conditions.—tTC are, in the 
matter of raw materials, contending against con¬ 
ditions far worse than those being experienced 
by the othej producers puc , to our very small 
allotment of washed coal (ajpout 8 per cent of 
our requirements against nearly 100 per cent in 
the caste of all other producers) and might, 
therefore, with some justification boast of our 
production achievements in keeping with the 
example set in certain other quarters. I must, 
however, ^confess to some feeling of inquietude 
at the position which has been forced upon the 
industry by the apparent view of rhe Steel 
Ministry that quantity of production alone shall 
be the criterion of efficiency without regard to 



company Meeting hEPdftlV' 

& STEEL CO. LTD. 

Indjan Companies Act 1913 ) 

'quality. For 
&962,in our fi$ 

&uced to appro* 
capacity, about 
saleable steel being of tested quality. This posi¬ 
tion was accepted by the Tariff Commission 
gfter full investigation and their recommenda¬ 
tion as to the sales retention prices for the period 
based accordingly. Despite th& and the fact that 
p basis of 90 per cent capacity production consti¬ 
tutes un practically, a, world standard for the 
Steel industry, thesfc recommended prices/ &8 l 
fid vised ypu. last ye ( a£, were cut by the Steel 
Ministry 1 by no leys' thin Rs. 1#56 per t&iriA 
]thc major part of ttifc • reduction fce$ng maflqtiji 
the ground ^ tliat ( “ the plants should .have 
worked at 100 per ceni of capacity instead 
^0 per cgfctl optimum. mentioned* by the Tariff 
Commission/' The effect of the cut made by 
(Government was in our case to impose on us a 
penalty by Way of of gross;earnings for the - 
.iwo-yeaj period of no less .tfian Rs. 405 lakhs. 
jFaced with $uch a'position where We have been ’ 
penalised fox out performance in, place of the 
commendation we might justifiably have ex¬ 
pected, Wc have had 1 no option but with th^ '* 
greatest inductance to lotof our. standard#, for 
the maintenance uf vvHicti I have fought thfpughr; 
out my entire association of over thirty years 
?with the Company, and* the attainment of o pro¬ 
duction of 100 per cent of rated capacity has 
been achieved only at the expense of a drop in 
the proportion of tested, quality steel to about 
60 per cent of the total outturn, the rest being of 
commercial qualiry, with further reduction pos¬ 
sibly still to come. 

Fuji her Expansion.—I advised you last year 
that there existed a potential for further expan¬ 
sion of the production capacity of the Burnpur 
Works by approximately one million tonnes of 
crude steel per annum and that such expansion 
for planning purppscs had been phased into two 
parts. Phase J, which is that under immediate 
consideration, would cater for an increased 
annual production of some 300,000 tonnes of 
equivalent ingot steel to be processed in the 
existing Rolling Mills, while Phase II, to follow 
in due .course to accord with the overall plan¬ 
ning of Government, would cover the balance 
increase of some 700,000 tonnes of crude steel, 
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the form of Anal processing of whfch would bej 
dependent upon the future requirements of thef 
country. The World Bank expressed its; 
intdjjfest in the fmjffementgtjion Jjjjrf Phase I and 

- -«H**<*r^ mtytt are concerned* 

Js tftat^ey|hav« o|ficia%rfnnopiced that there* 
h nib 6 Hje^tron<un pnndgl^o.tifii/urther expan¬ 
sion of the Private Sector steel plants and have 
called for technical and financial reports in ; 
regard to this first pha#e ,o^ tfjj, Company’s' 
expansion programme. ' 

Since 1 Government! have« previously indicated? 
that the Private Sector plants must make them-' 
selves self-sufficient in the matter of their coal, 
requirements, the position, of necessity, hinges: 
upon the ability of the Company to implement! 
the Chasnalla Profeof < 0 * of the 

the 


Bank «|»m 9 c*.,JaMr, JWT* t> 
this matter lies, therefore, not in connection witty 
die foreign cost which is fully covered by thej 
. lpan, bpt.m Ott jB^g of fAe-.^^^essar^ 
to cover {he local cost of itye Project in view of 
J ‘thfc fait that the pdxfribii in fhislatterrespect ha# 
grgycly figtenier^ted since, anwgcfpcpts werej, 
concluded with die World Bank in December* 
J 1961. 7 

This deterioration is ’ due 4b x< two 'factors/ 
Firstly,* an increase ofR$; 459 fakb*;*n the esti-* 
mate of such local cpst caused bv (a) la*k of 
Governmental Support in the matifcf 'of land 
acquisition which has neceititated the abandon¬ 
ment of the proposed open-cast mining section of 
xhte 'project add 'a compensatory 1 enlargement at 
considerably greater expense of the deep-mining 
section and (b) the very heavy impact of the 
1963-64 Budget on construction costs Hy reason 
of rhe enhancement of import and exeteo duties, 
higher freight charges and increase in the price# 
of various controlled commodities, togedier with 
the general rise in the cost o( all materials and 
services that miM Inevitably follow under the 
present economy of the country. And secondly; 
the severe loss of earnings, to' Which I have 
earlier referred, caused by the drastic cut im¬ 
posed by Government on the sales retention 
prices of steel that were recommended by thd 
Tariff Commission. Certain proposals by which 
the position could be covered have, however, - 
been put forward to Government whose reply 
is awaited. 


TfiMiYE SINAI KA1KINMA BANKASI A.S. 


(INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF TURKEY) 


Salient rctnmks from the Stockholders 9 Annual 
Meeting of March 15th : 

Considering that the Five-Year Development 
Plan will be implemented as from the beginning 
of 1963, the Bank ha# concentrated its efforts on 
the increase 6 f its existing resources and obtained 
significant positive results. Agreements were 
signed with the International Development 
Association on November 23; 1962, for a loan 
of $5 mfllkm. 

Commitments have been made for the entire 
amount of ttye $}0 million loan secured from the 
Development Loan Fund under an agreement 
signed in 1958, and agreements concluded with 
the entrepreneurs reached $9,300,000. 

In the course of 1962 distribution and alloca¬ 
tion of £3.5, million were coupled to. the Bank 
from the Agreement fpr Technical* Touristic 
and Economic Co-operation signed between the 
Government of Turkey and the Government of 


Italy. The allocation of $1 million from the 
Section for private sector investment# of the 9th 
Quota for Imports, Position No. 270, was also 
entrusted to the Bank. The distribution of 
$5 million out of the amount allocated for 
private sector investments under Position No. 
281 of the Quota for Imports during the first 
semester 1963 was also entrusted to this Bank. 
Efforts were continued for promoting our 
Turkish Lira resource# as well. 

, As was the case in the two Loan Agreements 
for $9 million each previously concluded with 
the IBRD, the debt/equity ratio for the Bank 
has also been fixed as 4/1 in the Loan Agree¬ 
ment for $5 million between the IDA and this 
Bank. Though the total amoun; of our capital, 
reserves and provisions as at the end of 1962 will 
enable us to utilise the major portion of this 
credit during 1963, it will only be possible to 
increase -our r e sour ce#' for p r ovid in g new- loans 
to meet the increased applications, if our share 


capital is increased. Therefore, we expect that 
we will call for an extraordinary meeting in rhe 
course of 1963. 

When the activities of the Bank for the past 
13 years are viewed as a whole, the figures for 
the years 1961 and 1962 will show that the 
establishment has been growing at an accelerated 
tempo. 

To be able to oope with the volume of busi¬ 
ness growing proportionately with the increase 4 
resources, step# were taken, as from the begin¬ 
ning of 1963, to reorganise the Bank's organisa¬ 
tion and accounting system as well as to improv# 
the project appraisal methods. The Bank’s maid 
objectives can be stated as follows: to finance 
private industrial investments in Turkey: to 
provide entrepreneurs with technical knowledge 
as regards such investments; to encourage the 
flow of foreign capital into the country ; and td 
as s ist rrt -the* dev e l o p ment- - of securities 

market. 
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British Match 

RESULTS 

Results Tor the last 4 years are summarised below— 

£’000s 



1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

Profit before taxation 

4238 

3,355 

3,344 

3,574 

Profit oilier taxation. 

2,207 

1,615 

1,577 

1,770 

Attributable to Holding Co. 

1,813 

1,473 

1,352 

1,523 

Ordinary dividend per tl stock 

2/tfd. 

2/0d. 

2/0d. 

2/0d. 


Over half the increase in profits for 1963 arose from the acquisition in 1962 
of a controlling interest in the Lion Match Co. of South Africa. Home match 
profits recovered from the set-back of the previous year, following the removal 
of the 10% surcharge on the match duty and as a result of manufacturing 
economics achieved. The Canadian, Australian and New Zealand subsidiaries 
earned higher profits but in Brazil results were affected by exchange losses. 
Outside the match industry Airscrew-Weyroc and Prestfibre in particular 
each contributed to the improvement. 

Ordinary stockholders are to receive a l-for -4 scrip issue. The 
directors expect to be able to recommend a total dividend of 2/- per £1 unit 
on the increased capital for the current year, which is equivalent to 2/6d on 
the existing capital. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY 

In the UK consumption of matches remained unchanged and sales of group 
matches were maintained despite strong competition. Contents of the standard 
box have been increased by 25 % with a corresponding increase in price 
from 2d. to 2Jd., of which more than Id. represents excise duty. 

Group sales overseas, which are more than three times greater than at 
home, were higher due mainly to increases in Brazil and South Africa. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

British Match now has 25 % of its assets outside the match industry, 
compared with 14 % in 1959 . Airscrew-Weyroc is the largest producer of 
wood chipboard in the UK and when its new plant at Hexham is commis¬ 
sioned next year will be one of the largest in the world. Prestfibre, which 
specialises in woodpulp mouldings, has opened a second factory near Bristol 
and is mainly engaged in the production of bucket seats and other components 
for the motor industry. The Group is still seeking favourable opportunities 
to expand its interests. 

Since the end of the year a Canadian company engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of building supplies has been acquired for £1£ million. 


Report and accounts may be obtained from 
British Match Corporation Ltd., Fairfield Road\ London , £3 
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BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 

MR F. WOOLLEY-HARrS 
REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of 
British Tar Products Limited was held on 
August 29th in London, Mr F. Woolley-Hart, 
OBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated review: 

It is certainly disappointing again to have to 
present Accounts which show a further reduc¬ 
tion compared with those of the previous year, 
reflecting the very difficult trading conditions 
which obtained during the year to March 
last. These conditions I might say were 
not only applicable to this Company but 
were more or less common to the Chemical 
Industry. 

Profit on Trading and Bank Interest has 
fallen from £86,279 to £64,088 and after 
charging Depreciation of £27,213 (£29,244) and 
Taxation £11,360 (£16,367) the Net Profit is 
£15,914 compared with £30,111 but it should 
be remembered that the Net Profit for last year 
included an amount estimated at £10,000 in 
respect of the surplus of Insurance claims over 
book values of certain Plant which was destroyed 
by fire. 


TRADING REVIEW 

Tar and Benzole Products: Owing to lack of 
availability of suitable raw materials, operations 
in two of our traditional fields of activity were 
severely curtailed. 

On a more promising note, it is gratifying to 
report that after earlier slackness in the demand 
for Refined Naphthalene which lasted for many 
months, there was a marked change during the 
last quarter of the period covered by the 
accounts under review, brought about both by 
increased usage and the effect of the decreased 
number of producers of this grade of Naphtha¬ 
lene in the United Kingdom. In view of the 
heavier demand, adequate steps have been taken 
to increase our capacity for the production of 
Refined Naphthalene. 

Hydrogenation Plant i Throughput on this 
plant has been well maintained but margins 
have become attenuated. Our operations in 
applying a variety of special techniques 
in the service treatment of many types 
of liquid chemicals have been considerably 
extended. 

Bulk Storage Installation: The flow of 
materials through this installation has shown 
a marginal overall increase over the previous 
year and to judge from the volume of enquiries 
which we have received over recent months, the 
prospects of expansion in this field appear to 
be reasonably good, providing certain transport 
difficulties can be resolved satisfactorily. We 
have continued to put down new storage 
capacity during the year and interested users of 
this type of service will,* we believe, readily 
appreciate the attractive geographical position of 
our installation in the highly industrialised north 
west region. 

~~ Methylating Plant: Our first year's work on 
this unit has proved satisfactory. 
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THE FUTURE 

Discussions trc taking place with regard to 
possible extension of activities in the production 
of plasticisers and other chemicals. ■ ? / • t * ' ' 

Apart from our having to meet ever-incrcns'ng 
competition in almost all branches of our busi¬ 
ness, it seems inevitable that as will be inferred 
from die remarks in my last address, we must 
become reconciled to the dfect of advancing 
costs of production and unfortunately, die new 
period is no exception in diis respect as we are 
already being called upon to support further 

THE DOXFORD AND 
SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 

* MORE FNCOORAGfNG OUTLOOK 

The annual general meeting of The Doxford 
and Sunderland Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co. Limited will be held on September 17th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of die chairman, Sir Henry Wilson 
Smith, KCB, KBE. 

Trading Profits and Investment Income, 
before tax, total £668,141 for the full twelve 
months as againsr £723,097 for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1962. In addition, however, 
there is a non-recurring surplus of more than 
£120,000 accruing from the sale of investments. 
The Trading Profit for the year is after deduct¬ 
ing reorganisation expenses of £251,314, includ¬ 
ing amounts written off obsolete stocks and 
redundant plant. 

Throughout 1962, world shipping Heights 
continued at a very low level with, therefore, 
no sign of that return even to a modest pros¬ 
perity in shipping which is so v ; tal to *h c health 
of shipbuilding and ancillary activities. New 
orders were few and far between and, even 
when available, had to be taken at unattractive 
prices with little or no margin of prolit. While, 
therefore, the results for the year may be re¬ 
garded by shareholders as disappointing that 
they arc not even worse is primarily due to 
contracts obtained at earlier dates which have 
produced at least a moderate contribution to 
profits. 

The Board recommend a dividend of 10 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, the same as the 
actual distribution for the previous nine months’ 
period. 

Having reviewed in detail the operations of 
rhe Subsidiary Companies, the chairman 
continued: 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 

As regards the current year, there will have 
to be a radical improvement in the volume of 
business before the engineering companies can 
be expected to make a sizeable contribution to 
Group profits. Moreover, the Doxford engine 
works—for reasons touched on earlier in my 
remarks—^arc likely to be less profitable than 
they were last year. The shipyards arc still 
faced with intense home and international com¬ 
petition. As I see things at the moment, there¬ 
for, I am bound to repeat my predecessor’s warn¬ 
ing of a further fall in profits. 

Fortunately, within the last few weeks the 
Group has received a number of new orders 
for ships. In all I can report eight recent 
orders for different categories of ships totalling 
about 273,000 tons deadweight This will, 
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increases^ inelpdiggv extended « holidays and 
advances ij# mgdi And ifakrges for 

our insurances. In spite of this, your Board, 

n ifrmrn ^^ivitjci- j 

arc being sought, maintain die belief that, with 
the undoubted advantages of our rife ttbid our 
ability rapidly to undertake any essential expan¬ 
sion, it would be reasonable to expect that'an 
improvement in our returns should not lx- long 
delayed. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 5 per cent (.same) approved. 

among other things, enable the Deptford Yard 
of Sir James Laing's io resume building later 
in the year, will increase the work load of the 
other two shipyards, and should benefit at least 
certain of the engineering companies. 

While I must emphasise that, at the best, 
profit margins on current orders arc definitely 
modest, and that the new orders cannot be 
expected to have any, appreciable effect on the 
profits of 1963/4, I am glad to be able to end 
on the note that there has undoubtedly been an 
improvement in the outlook for the Group. 

I ought to add that in spite of, or perhaps I 
should say because of, rhe serious difficulties of 
last year and of this veaf, your Directors are 
more than ever convinced of the wisdom of the 
amalgamation between the Doxford and Sunder¬ 
land Companies. Co-ordination and integra¬ 
tion are now getting into rheir stride, each 
individual Company is becoming accustomed to 
subordinate its particular interests to those of 
the whole Group, and your Directors arc able to 
plan survival in times of stress, followed by 
emergence into calmer weather, on the basis 
of the rationalisation and maximum efficiency 
of i he sum total of our activities. 

CARTER & CO. 

The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Carter & Co., Limited, was held on August 28th 
at Poole, Mr C Cyril Carter, the chairman, 
presiding. 

'The following are extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement for the year to March 30, 1963: 

The trading profit of die Group is down from 
£196,327 last year to £134,270, and protit hclore 
tax is rather over half die figure lor each of the 
last two years. Your Directors recommend a 
5 per cent final dividend on the Ordinary shares 
against 7 per cent last year. 

Poole Pottery, in common with other manu¬ 
facturers of high quality tablewArc, has felt the 
effect of a marked recession, particularly in the 
home market. 

Carter Tiles results show an improvement, 
which is particularly encouraging having in mind 
the virtual cessation of the building industry in 
the last three months of our financial year. 

The Contracting Companies felt die effect of 
iniensc competition and rising costs 
The extent to which we are dependent on a 
healthy retail trade in consumer goods, and on 
the general prosperity of the building industry 
makes it difficult to project a reliable forecast. 
Nevertheless, I hope that at the end of the 
current year we shall be able io show a better 
picture. 

Carter Panels: We are steadily developing 
diis new activity, in the general field of prefabri¬ 
cated reinforced plastic,produers for the building 
industry, in line with the growing trend towards 
industrialised building systems. 

The report was adopted. 
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LB.E. LIMITED 

^ PLA^NS jrpR FURTHER EXPANSION 

The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
I.B.E. Limited was hdd on August 28th at 
Slough, Bucks, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: t a 

Despite the fact that trading Profits before 
Tax for the year to Match 31, lVftBr down 
by £17,000 and Net Profits after Tax by-£7,500, 
I can assure you that the year a* tt Whole proved 
to be one, not merely of consolidation, bfit of 
steady and satisfactory progress.) , 

Referring to the acquisition of Invkffa Bitu¬ 
minous Products, the chairman said: This 
acquisition has made a useful addition'io ciir 
production facilities and at tie same time' has 
given us a controlling interest hi Cion Emulsion* 
Limited which is the major company marketing 
bitumen emulsions in'England and Wales. 

trading activities 

Reference has been made in die press to the 
development of our Retread process for roads., 
With rhe experience we have had in several 
parts of the country over recent years, wc 
believe it could, and should be more widely used 
on minor roads, where an excellent running 
surface can be obtained with a minimum of 
cost. Wc are therefore taking steps to try and 
expand this section of our business in those 
areas where it would be particularly suitable. 

Our “S infix” surface dressing material, 
developed entirely in our own laboratories, has 
made a valuable contribution to profit in the 
Iasi two or three years. We arc applying our¬ 
selves with enthusiasm and confidence to the 
many technical and practical problems involved 
in the commercial development of new ideas, 
and to this end we have materially ^enlarged our 
research departments , , , , (t 

Sales of our wide range Of buildfng aria indus¬ 
trial materials which, arc marketed under the 
name of “ Plycol ” have continued to show a 
healthy expansion and wc are budgeting for this 
to continue during the current year. 

During the past three years the paint divi¬ 
sion of our business has been completely 
re-organised. This has, of course, greatly 
assisted us in meeting increasing competition, 
although lower margins have resulted in reduced 
profits from this section. 

It is the intention of your Board, before the 
end of die present Financial Year, to distribute 
part of the Reserves in the form of a onc-for- 
ten Bonus Issue. 

INCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

It is your Board’s view that we should plan 
for a continued expansion in our business. In 
anticipation of this progress wc have recently 
acquired larger and more suitable work* for our 
road business in Scotland and wc plan to move 
there during the winter months. Wc are also 
negotiating for a site in the West of England, 
on which wc propose to erect an additional 
works, to handle more economically and effi¬ 
ciently the considerable business we have in that 
area. 

I am glad to be able to report that group sales 
for the first quarter of the current year show an 
encouraging increase over the comparable' 
figures for last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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A.H.I.-BAU 

(ALLGEMEINE HOCH- UND INGENIEURBAU-AG.) 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
(Cnil engineering and General Contractors) 


In his annual review of the operations of 
AHI-BACJ (Allgcmcine Hoch- und Ingenieurbau- 
AG.) of Diisseldorf, Or Gltz Hohenstein, man¬ 
aging director, reported these highlights of the 
1962 activities of this West German all-purpose 
construction firm: 

“Oor turnover of DM 130m. for 1962 has 
risen by 65 per cent over that of the previous 
year/* he stated. 41 As a result, we are now 
among the first ten of the major construction 
firms of the Federal Republic. Our firm's rate 
of growth has led the West German construc¬ 
tion industry for the past three years." 

STRENGTHENED POSITION 

“ This is a noteworthy advance, considering 
that five years ago our turnover was only 
DM 27m. and thus materially strengthens our 
company’s position, both in relation to our com¬ 
petitors, as well as offering new opportunities 
for collaboration on large-scale projects with 
other major firms in the construction industry 
at home and abroad," Dr Hohenstein explained. 

The operational capacity of AHI-BAU’s 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, including the road 
construction company taken over in 1961, 
boosted the total turnover to DM 147m. for 
1962. 


AHI BAU’s turnover and dividend picture 
for the past five years is as follows: 

Year 1958 

Turnover (in DM m.> . 27 

Dividend rate (in per cent) 10 


SCOPE or ACTIVITY 

The construction and civil engineering work 
of AH1-BAU have grown apace in their capacity 
and variety, Dr Hohenstein reported. Among 
the construction projects carried out were 
military installations for NATO, including air¬ 
fields, missile sites, atomic-proof air-raid warn¬ 
ing and communication shelters, as well as the 
first government-ordered civilian atomic air-raid 
shelter in West Germany; massive silos for 
grain storage ; office and department store build¬ 
ings ; factories; highways, bridges and tunnels. 

For the first time in post-war history, the 
West German construction industry has been 
directly affected by government action through 
a federal law passed in 1962, slowing down the 
hitherto uninterrupted building boom so as to 
curb inflationary tendencies in the industry. 

Nevertheless, Dr Hohenstein pointed out that 
the construction industry as a whole was able 
to register a further business expansion of 17 
per cent in 1962 over 1961—while AHI-BAU 
enjoyed a 65 per cent rise—and the industry had 
a total turnover of DM 32,500m. 

This apparently favourable development, how¬ 
ever, was offset by rising operational costs for 
both labour and supplies. Consequently general 
profits for the industry did not increase, despite 
the expansion. 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

39 

52 

80 

130 

10 

14 

14 

14 


Dr Hohenstein added: “However, despite 
the severe winter, our turnover for the first half 
of 1963 exceeded that of the same period of 
1962." 

INDUSTRY’S OUTLOOK 

As to the general outlook for the West Ger¬ 
man construction industry, Dr Hohenstein 
stated: "The first big expansion period has 
ended and we can expect the (industry , to have 
a normal growth rate of about 6 per cent annually 
up to 1970. Housing construction will probably 
fall off after 1966, but military work will prob¬ 
ably continue at the same rate, although a fore¬ 
cast is difficult because of the many political 
factors involved. Road construction, including 
bridges and tunnels, is on the upswing." 

SUPERVISORY BOARD 

( Aufsichtsrat) 

Boiko Graf von Roedern, Diisseldorf, Chair 
man; Dr Willy Manchot, Diisseldorf Hubbel 
rath, Deputy Chairman; Vicco v. Biilow 
Schwante, Diisseldorf; Theodor Kropp, 
Diisseldorf; Dr Hermann Pupe, Dusscldorf; 
Ewald Segers, Diisseldorf. 

HOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(V or stand) 

Dr. rcr. pol. Gfitz Hohenstein, Diisseldorf, 
Managing Director; Dr Ing. Freidrich Besani, 
Diisseldorf. 


APPOINTMENTS 


LEEDS EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

IIIDS COM l.<il ( Ol (OUMUtir 

ppltuninm arc invited lor ihc folks nn 
ointment* lo tukr effect us (toon us passible. 

1. SENIOR IICTURIK In M VNAOf MI NI 
S1UDll'S viill, special reference to (Jiunliliitivc 
Method*. Experience In the Operation KcMai Ji 
livid would be un ud\ unities 


2. SI.NIOK J.l CTURI K m M \N \OI Ml Ml 
SIUDII.S with vpeclul ret ounce to Industrial 
Psychology or Sociology 


3 I V-CTURI R In St'ATIVIIC N I ipcticme 
In |l,c application of mjiIniIuiI methods to 
business problems would he uu .ubuniutie. 


4. ASSISTANT I IflUKI K tGrudc R> lo 
teach LAW and one 01 two uihei Commercial 
subjects. 


nary : 

Senior Lecturers Ll.^vi^ -MtH 
Lecturer H.b'UtMi L1.8V3 


Allowance will he mode for appiotcd experi- 
ciise in Using tlic starting sdlurj. 

Further particulars und application form* 
may he obtained hy sending a stamped addressed 
tool wap envelope to the Principal ot the 
College. 4J Woodhousc Lunc. feeds 2. 

GEORGE TAYIOR. 

Chlci I dotation Officer. 

Ldtuution Depart me til, 

LELDN, I. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

The University proposes, if a suitable cundl- 
date presents himself, to elect to a P D LEAKE 
RESEARCH FLLLOWSHIP In Uic study of 
methods of teaching accountancy. The Fellow* 
ship will he tcnublc in the University und the 
Fellow will be required to study recent teaching 
methods. Including visual aids and programmed 
leurninu techniques and their applicurton to the 
teuchlng ot uccountuney. A candidate must be 
a member of a United Kingdom accountancy 
body recognised for the purpose of United 
Kingdom Company Law. Stipend not less than 
LI.Rill a year with F.S.S.U. provision, initial 
tenure two years Further particulars -should 
be obtained Ironi the Registrar, I he University. 
Sheffield Id. und application* (10 copies) should 
ruch him nut tutor thun beynember 30. I9M. 


UNIVERSITY OT THE WEST 
INDIES 

INSTIIUI'L Ol- SOCI4I ASI) 
ECONOMIC Kl SI \IU II 


Applications lire Invited from poisons suitably 
qualified In economics, statistics, sociology foi 
(a) Junior Research Fellow hIiiph or (h) Research 
Fellowship*. Appointments for two years wlfh J 
possibility ot renewal for u tblid ycur Possi¬ 
bilities or secondment cun he explored Persons 
graduation in 196 ( may be considered for <»>. 
Appointees ntuy l>c usked to undertukc inveatlmt- 
tions in uny pun of the Hriilwli Caribbean 
territories. Salary Kcules : ta) LI,050 x LSO— 
41.200 p.u. , (b) £(.300 X LSH — LI.f>M) x £73 — 
£2.100 pu Child allowance £1*0 first child. 
£100 second. LMI third. F.SSU Housing 
ullowunce of lit per cent of salary, or. If avail¬ 
able unfurnished accommodation will be let 
by University at 10 per cent of salary. Up 
to five full passage* on appointment und on 
normal termination. Detailed applications (six 
copiesl. naming three referees, should be sent 
as curly us possible by persons living In the 
Western Hemisphere to Registrar. University of 
the West Indies, Kingston 7, Jamaica, und by 
all other persons lo the Secretary. Inter- 
University Coumil lor Higher Education Over¬ 
seas. 29 Woburn Square, London. WC.I 
Further particulars may be obtained similarly. 


THE UNIVERSITY Ol 
MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER SCI IOOI OF 
MANAGkMl.Nl AND ADMIN1S1KAI ION 


Applications are Iniiicd from graduates for 
four pouts at the grade ol Lecturer in the 
Manchester School or Management and Admini¬ 
stration. Candidates will be expected to have 
a particular qualification und interest in one 
of the following Helds : Management Accounting, 
Statistics, industrial Relations and Business 
Organisation. Duties to commence us soon as 
possible, Salary scule : £1.250 x foo to L1.6?u 
X £00 to £1.830 (merit hur-llnc) x £80 to 
£2.190: initial sulary according to quaHAcatlons 
and experience. Membership 6f F.S.S.U. and 
Children's Allowance Scheme. Applications 
must be received not later thun September 28. 

the University, Man- 
further particulars and 
be obtained. 


muse oe received not late 
1963, by the Registrar, i 
Chester, 13. from whom ft 
foTirts of application nt.ty 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, 

NSL’K-KV LASIX KS NICiLHIC 


WELSH COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


Applii at ions ate Invited liom sultubly qu.di- 
Ik\I Ci.idnaies for the pom ol BUKS\K, wlu* 
is tlic (_ fuel i'inuttcTal Officer and Adviser of 
the University. with responsibility lor linaiici.d 
planning and udmlnisi ration .md control ol 
expenditure and ol I lie catering set vices. 

W<j.i . £3 000 pu. 

Conn.ict tor liuee years initially und 
lUtcwuMc 

Superannuation sini(lui lo K.N N.U. Passage* 
on appoint mem. leave alter each tour of 
approximately 21 months and on normal termi¬ 
nation ot contract for appoin’ee. wife aod UP 
to five children under the age or II. Children's, 
cur and baggage allowances Part-furnished 
accommodation at rent nut exceeding 7.7 per 
cent ot salary. Inquiries und applications (si* 
copies), naming three rcicrce*. by September l 4 *, 
1963. to l op don Representative. University ol 
Nigeria. 33 Cruvfcn Terrace. London. W.2. 


D. S. I. R. 

ROAD UL ST.ARCII lABORAIOKY, 
IIAK MON DS WOK TH, MIDDLLSL.V 


Dl LWRTMFNT OF C’OMMI RLE AND 
ADMIN IS l RATION 

Applications arc invited from suitably quufllied 
persons for appointment us . 

tit SENIOR LECTURER IN MAN AGE- 
MEN I SIUDIIS 

(it) LECTURER IN ECONOMICS Willi 
SIATIST1CS 

I lu- Senior lectureship In Manurcmcnt Studies 
is ait appointment concerned with the liutnun 
problems of management The person appointed 
must be u •pevialigt in Industrial Psychology 
and be cupublc or Ircutlnw its application* In 
tltc fields of personnel management and Indus- 
tu.it rel.itions. Duties to commence us soon 
us possible. 

Salary In accordance with scale for Scmor 
lecturers In Colleges of Advanced 'IccIbiology, 
at (ircscm tl.800-L2.000 per annum. 

The lecturer in Economics with Statistics 
will he concerned primarily with leuclrinu Musl- 
nexs Statistics and Economics to u variety of 
Courses Including B.Sc.ftcon ) (I ondoui iMci- 
nal Degree, and the Diploma in M.nni’cniciu 
Studies Duties to commence us soon us 
possible 


Scientific OAkcr/Settlor Scientific Onicer with 
m interest In. und knowledge of, statistical 
methods to UNDERTAKE RESEARCH IN 
THE FIELD OE ROAD TKANKPOR1 
IN TROPICAL AND SUM - TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. The work is based at Hurmotidg- 
worth and Involve* REGULAR VISITS OVER- 
SEAS. uxual Foreign Service Allowances apply. 


Salaty In accordance with scale for Lee iiuts 
in Collettes of Advanced Technology, ul prevent 
L1.(t()0-LI,8dO per annum. 

Further particulars and application form* (to 
be returned by September 14, 1963, quoting 
reference number AM 185) may be obtained 
from the Academic Rcgisrrur, Welsh ( ollrce 
of Advanced Technology. Cathays Puric. Cardiff. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 1st or 2nd Class Hons, 
degree in Mathematics (for Senior Scientific 
Officer posts, at least three years’ appropriate 
pott-gntduiitc research or equivalent cxpciicmc 
is required). 

54/ 4 Rr • 

Scientific Officer £791-LI.309 

Senior Scientific Officer LI.438-LI.772 

Prospects of promotion to Principal Scientific 
Officer tup to £2.646). ihc Laboratory is 
expected to move to Crownornc. near Bracknell. 
Berkshire, in three years' time:. A London 
Weighting runaing from £4U-Lffi) Is payable at 
Harmondsworth hut not at Crowthorae. 

APPI ICATIO\ forms from Director nt above 
address (losing dale lor receipt Ot completed 
form* September II, 1903. (flj 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
Applications are Invited for a post of 
I.ELIURI-R in EDUCATION to take pun in 
the University Educational Survey or students 
Applicants should have advanced auullllcuiions 
and research ^experience In Educational 
Psychology or education, and experience with 
university students would also be u recommenda¬ 
tion. The appointment would be for a period 
of four years in the Ant instance and the start¬ 
ing salary at an appropriate point on the 
lecturer scale, which is £1.250 x £60 to £1.6*0 
x £HO to £1.830; LI.830 x £80 to £2.150. 


Six copies of applications, together with 
names of three referees, should be sent to fhc 
Registrar by September 21, 1963. from whom 
further particulars ntuy be obtained. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA*;; 


n> 


The successful cMMHdnt* wM he expected ta 
leach Political J henry. 

Salary settles j 

AsaUtant Lecturer : £1.0<H>-£f,l50 per annum.. 

Lecturer: £1.230-42.150 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Keulatrur. University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park. Swansea, to whom applications 
must be sent by Saturday, September 14, 1963. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM * 

SENIOR tUTOR 

RESIDENTIAL CBNTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT S1UDIUS 

post 'Is tenable in the Depart meat ttf Industrial 
Administration and the successful candidate 
will work with students on industrial manage¬ 
ment courses in a new centre for management 
M,udtcs in Birmingham. the centre is to be , 
supported by a.special -Mtta«tC Of appro*. C70.(NM>> 
irom the Foundation for Management Education. [ 

Applicants should have appropriate academic ! 
and/or professional qualifications. and huve 
experience of teaching munugenu lit studies to 
practising senior executives. Nome industrial 
experience in u managerial post is an essential 
oiiulltkurinn. lhc post will be at Senior 
Lecturer level. 

Salary Scnle : f 1,800 — £ 2 . 150 , subject to 
re\Jblon following the reference of salaries In 
tInkend lies and Colleges of Advanced loch* 
nology to the Nailonal Incomes Communion. 

Inrlher particulars and forms of appllcullon . 
from lhc Stull OffUtr, C ollcgc of Advanced I 
Technology. Costa Green, Birmingham, 4. to 
whom application! should he auhinittcd within 
14 duys of the appcaraffco Of this adveitlscmeni. 
Please quote 8/63/z6. ' ' 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL OF AUSTRALIA 
INCORPORATED 

DIRECTOR OP MAJOR RISEARCH 
PUOJ1A i 

7 he Social Science Re frank Couru-i, Invite! 
npplicurion .i tor the post of Director of a majtar 
study project on Aborigine* In Australian 
Society.” The reitearch Will be concerned 
primarily with the conditions of and problem* 
arising from the association of Aborigines and 
non-Aboriglnc* In urban and other settled areas 
of Australia, and the findings of the study wui 
be published. The study is designed as a full- 
scale Investigation ana evaluation and the 
appointment of a Director In preliminary to the 
selection of an !pp«>priate team of research 
workers. 


The Director’s initial appointment will be 
for three yean but may be extdhded for an 
addltloiwl period of up to one yxw if * 
completion of the study s|konld require this. 
Applicants should b« porsbns of setUor academic 
standing In a relevant branch of the Social 
Sciences and shmikPhava had emiencai Jn 
organising a, reseyreh testa, in tmndtfjing Add 

m and tapreparlag g roUJor report for 



asks 


_ nor wilt 

to ‘ ' . 

up to tnat ot.s wuiv.wwjx rnivw in awiimm. 
at present £4.250. Reasonable appointment 
expenses will be met. The funds available to 
the Council will also permit the appointment of 
a research team equivalent to three or four 
persons for two years, travelling expenses for 
Held work, and sccrcluriul assistance. 

Further details concerning the proposed scope 
of the project, finances available and other 
mailers may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Council, Box 4. G P ().. Canberra. 
'Australia. 

Applications close with ihe Secretary on 
October 7. 196.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Mh«VERWXY Q>lJ f ECE or ^OWNSVlLUi 
^t^^awl^y^leg for the 

LECTURfiRvm ECONOMICS 
jn the University CoUtfa Of Townsville. This 
ft # new post to he canblGhed la 1964. i lie 
University Catlcwe ii mtiffd Itt Queensland's 
second largest vlty, and has entered on a period 
of rapid development. Full degree courses will 
he avuttahla In a number of Faculties in I9M 
and, lunhcr ‘ development and expansion of the 
College Is planned for (be Immediate future. 

An applicant should hold an Honours Dcgtce 
In Economics, . 

The salary range for Lecturer Is LA1.R30 —fi 
X EA90. ( X £A80 — CA’,450. In addition a 
northern allowance of £AJ0 per annum will be 
payable. 

The University provides F.S.lU; type Super¬ 
annuation,. Housing Assistance, Study Leuya and 
Travel Grants. 

Additional Information and application 
wM.be supplied upon request to the Seeu. r ... 
Association of v , Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Faff Mall, 
London. S.VV.l. Applications clow. In JLOOdun 
and Brlsbunc. on September 27, 1963. 

opp INV1TEJ appiicatiohs for Research 
post* In Projects and Developments 
bewtlOa. Audience Research Department. TitU 
Section undertakes enquiries Into a wide variety 
of problems relating to the impact of Television 
and Sound broadcasting, for some of whuli new 
methods of. tvtoufch have tu be , davfood 
Vacancies are at three levels i 

(a) Head of Section 

Several years* responsible experience In 
soclul or market rcsdarch. good degree In 
psychology, sociology or statistics, wide 
Interests, familiarity with current develop¬ 
ments in the field of social reieareh and 
proven ability Tn directing a team of 
graduate research workers desirable. Evi¬ 
dence of crcuiivcncs* In the approach lo 
research problems essential Salary kl.lDii 
(possibly higher If qualifications exetn* 
tumult rUmg ny five annual Increments to 
L 2.380 mux. p.u. (Ref. 61 G 457 Let.) 

<h) Settlor Research Assistants 

Duties include full responsibility for 
design and execution of special surcevs. 
analysis and tabulation of results usmu 
punch card equipment and an electronic 
computer . preparation of altitude scales, 
psychological tests and questionnaires: 
administration of expcrimcniul test groups, 
report writing. Pruciicul experience «»l 
social or market research is essential, and 
degree In psychology, sociology or statist Its 
desirable Salary £1,480 (possibly higher 
it qualifications exceptional) rising by me 
annual Jn* foments to £1.905 max. P a 
(Ref. 63. G. 458.1.ct ) 

trt Research Assistant 

Duties include assisting Srnior Res'r,ir»li 
Assistants in degign. execution and analys s 
of speciul field surveys, undertaking small- 
scale MquiiikSj draftlm: questionnaires, etc 


BMW tllHSWW*. 

A good RSMCM. 
in psychology, 
computer ' 
with expe 
Salary Cl.130 
lions except lot 
increments to 
63.G.459.Ect.) 



with qualifications 
or statistics or 
essential, preferubly 
or market research, 
higher if qualifies- 
g by live annual 
max. p.a. tRcf. 


Sufic which post(s) applied for. Request! 
for appllcullon forma fenckoslnf addressed 
envelope and quoting reference number) should 
reach Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.l, within five days. _ 

COUNTY OF ESSEX 

COUNTY PLANNING DBPARTMLN f 
HlTANT ■ 





holding a 
raphy or 
__ ity and 
try quatlflca- 
would be 


APffileati 
University 
Sociology 

rftis 

advantage " 
knowlgdge 
making of 

• jpwpsjf rAWTffl 

and social planning on a local and rcuion.il 
basis. Hurting salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Fivc-dny week: Post Entry Training Scheme 
provides facilities und financial assist urn c lor 
Study purposes to become a qualified planner. 

Applications, staling age. education qualifica¬ 
tions. present and previous appointments utnrr 
unpllcublc, together with the names ol two 
referees, should reach the County Planning 
Adviser, Broomfield Place, Broomfield, c lit Ims- 
fold, I ssex. by hcplcmbcr |(j, l9oi. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 

The Economist requires graduate aged 23-28 with good French 
and German to work in marketing, advertising and publishing. 
Starting salary not less than £1,500. Write, giving full details 
of experience and qualification^ to the Managing Director. 

The Economist Newspnper Ltd., 

22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.l 



?HIAI. ADMTNfStjgATtOkT AN©'LIBERAL 
STUDlBt^GRADB 111, wfffe duilga (O com- 
meiKc ott igauary I. 1904, 

A UnivcfMly degree li egaentlal, prdkreMy la 
selence. Tbcunology or cnginiMirtng. wjtfcoiitfh 
conn file r«4aq will he given to candldRia whq 
have ^bduated Jn lbs loclol ideuc^r. 

Manaecrf-* -- —-—— w ^ 

cnglncerlj 
und teat 


cftal txperteore. , preferably id tfe. 
L'l'lpg or «n anted industry, 

JChlfec wfwrtenre ^rAWf. 

Paniiidat«R‘ should have the cgpaelty to 

iPRllcgat xrfli be 
and <t» encourage 
' Itkc wise. 


orxuuise 
Dciiurt 
btltiy 

The tkmuaafig• gPRlicidt dill be expeclrd to 

fhc 'fje iMmSSSrtA 1 ! ■ttL'K" 1 *’ W>- •>«* <4 

•i.M liter ‘ ■. 

Application fornix /returnable by Septem¬ 
ber 16, IUM) and further particulars from 
Director of Lducutlon, 14 Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, 1. 

J MO-MAS ALKLX 

Town C'Urk. (1.8237) 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

Applliationx are invited from luhgbly qualified 
graduates for the txist of LbClURtiR IN 
SOCTAi ADMINISTRATION In the beourt- 
ment ot Social Studies ftum January I, lor*4, 
or such other dutc us muy be arranged. The 
salary uiruching to the appointment will be at 
•tn appropriate point on the scale Li .250-12,150 
a year. 

Applications ften copies), together with the 
mimes of three rcfcrccv should be Mat, Dpi 
later than September 18. lhc Register 

and Sciwi.iry, 38 North Uuflcjr. DurgaiiK ffORl 
whom tutiher pariiciil.irt, maybe obtained. 


T ill: 1 lectrlJty Council Invite appffcntlons 
for the supcTHnnuahlc appointment of a 
I’rliKlpn- Assistant in the Slaliklics Branch of 
the Industrial Kclailouk l>cpurimc'n| at tlio 
Ltcdnciiy Council llcudmurteis. Millbunk. The 
duties of the post will im.lu<fe the interpret at toU 
of stuilsiliiil Information in the field of lubour 
relations in Lkctncliy Supply and industry 
generally. The pfrrvftn nppnlfftea will be rttpevted 
to participate In rcscurch prolccts on labour 
questions. Appllcnnfx should hr rducnrionally 
well qualified and should preferably have passed 
the examinations of the Institute of Statisticians. 
Salary will be within Stale Ll.365-il.X7S per 
nntfttoi , I^elualvc.—Applications, stating age. 
qualifications and oxperltAca, oreoedl ponition 
and inary, ahould be ft*rW»rdW to tho Asslxtgnt 


,wSas#.'Stt^'#f«ifeSt Ssut- 
medt-.w r-mns.mil hoWog an 
Economki degrra. or A^^tancy 
qualification. «ie pdaitiofi otfers 
a tongq^rm carMf with attfravc 
prospects and mvotvas (kb the 
compilation-and mdutcitAfM' ol 
MMiod 

pafatioq mm^lrepo^afkn 
analyst and TamatiOnl It te : pn- 
r vigaged liat the tupcegsful itfni- 

Mgafmadt a tiv-st, a bw 

ntcrcfiddt banking Efouse | 



sw ortWe’rortmttTB TfdVWfcnt 
Fund and Medical Aid Society. 
Write to Box TE.91S, c/o Haaway 
Hoaa, difkV Ftaee, &CI 


A viation journalism: a senior 
vacancy exist! on tlw editorial MaIT of the 
weekly newt Journal * The Aeroplane and 
Commercial Aviation News.** The preferred 
candidate will be Interested In. although not 
necessarily gave worked hi. the aviation industry. 
He Mg w‘, nbt more than S5 gears of ute and 
will be able to express Ms thoughts lucidly and 
, concisely both on paper and » dlxeusirion. He 
win be familiar h corportUlon structures, 
balance sheets and modern economic theory and 
practice with well-developed powers of ratiocina¬ 
tion. For tho successful candidate there could 
be a highly interesting position in an organisa¬ 
tion of uoaslderubVc growth potential. Salary 
and Other 'Bcndffg jfkould be commensurate with 
Ihe dndjdittT' e u piriencc and the Mniorlty of 
tho HUtnl TXHiltlon.^l'hoac Interested arc invited 
to send details of their career to date, education, 
bfc.. to The BdliMtgl'’ Director. Temple Press 
Llafitod. Bowlin* JIM* Lane. London. E.C.l. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


P ERSONAL ASSISTANT Wfih agricultural/ 
dairy company required by Lecturer, 32, 
with technical and accountancy qualifications. 
Commercial post’ sought? where wide', aaoerlcnce. 
including management with large dairy com¬ 
pany, and Innast drive likely to lead to 
responsible position.—Box 1744. 

ECONOMICS GRADUATE 


EDUCATION I BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

SCIILOSS LFOPOI DSKRON, 
SALZBURG. AUSTRIA 

SdioiarNhipi grg offered for the following 

vcsMonH : 

TRI.NDS IN COMMU NICATION IN 
January 5 to ranurf 1, 1964 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY AND 
IMLRNATIONAL ECONOMIC AM-AIRS 
February 9 to March 7, 1964 

PLANNING AND DI-VFLOPMENT OF 
THE URBAN COMMUNITY 
March 15 to April 11. 1964 

Lectures and Seminars at the post-grnduutr 
level. Admixxinn is granted for evidence of 
ability and accomplishment. General age range 
25 to 40. 

For further information and application Tornis. 
PkuHt- write promptly to: Sul/hurg Seminar. 
(K Uppet Brook Sircrt, I notion. W I._ 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

m Wofcty, HaU fEat. 1894) provides Paata] 
Courses, in a wide range of subjects for tho 
two examinations for London Unlv. B.Sc. Econ. 
(three if entrance Is Included) at moderate Fern. 
1.599 Wolscy Hall students passed London 

“ ’ ‘' examination) from 

LL.B.. Director 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


B.Sc. (ECON.) 


LONDON UNIVI RSITY 
IJ C C., founded In 1887. fciutotsfully prepares 
•mulling for this Dcartc (ohlainuhlc without 
riMduncO. which is a valuable qualification 
tor tho*e seeking executive appointments in 
loniintrte or Industry government or municipal 
posts —Prospectus, Riving details of Courses for 
other London DcarecN O.C'.I . Law Lxams., 
cu from Hcglstrar. University Correspondence 
t olfi ee 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. _ 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

tor isamlnutlons—BSctTcon.), Lnw, Accoun- 
unuy. LoxtinR, Secretarial, Civil Servkc. 
Managoment. Marketing. ‘:xoort, Commcuial. 
General < ertlllcatu of Education. eic> AUui 
many practical tnon-examintiilon) courses in 
business suhjevts —Mrite today for free prox- 
pcituv and/or mJvUc. mentioning examination 
or tublecrs In which interested. io the Sccrc- 
tarv (<i*)/2). 

i METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
«r. ALBANS; ' 

or call at 3tl Once» VUionu Street L >ndon. 
I L.4. LaUblibhed 191(1 


T HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). Thd nexl 
examinations will be held from November 26 
to 29. 1903. Membership can only be obtained 
by those, who have passed the prescribed 
examinations.—Copies of the Syllabus are 
obtainable from the Secretary. Stamford House, 
2-4 Chiswick High Road, london, W.4. 

M ANAOr.MFNT DEVELOPMENT. ASH- 

KiDOh management coilfgk, 

Berkhamstcd. Herts. •• Courses for 1663.” Sept. 
16-()ct. 11. " Management Course " : Oct. 21-25, 
" Financial Knowledge for Managers ” : Oct. 22- 
24. ConfcrcnLC “ Long Term Planning **; Ovt. 
29-31. "Seminar for Direuors ”; Dec. 9-13, 
New Developments in Personnel Manage¬ 
ment —Write for illustrated prospectus to tha 
Principal. 

S HORTHAND TRAINING (120 w.p.m.) tnkei 
only six to eight weeks at ihe London 
School of Sreedwriilna. Speedwritlng In the 
genuine shorthand system baaed on the alphabet, 
with no symbols to memorise Day courses 
(morning ot afternoon) and evening courses start 
each week. Also five-month Basic und Executive 
Secretarial ( nurses. 

Personal lutoriul Home Study Courses avail¬ 
able. 

Prospectus from the Registrar, l ondon School 
of SpLcdwrltlnu. Houm 121. Avon House. 35ft. 
366 Oxford it rev t, London, W.l. HYD 3401. 
nrOP PEOPLE'S secretaries are well placed 
1 general: by Sl£LLA HSliLR BUREAU 
In the Strand. 

S ECKETAR! \L Training lor Women 
especially tinhTrgity graduates and oWer 
students: vlx-momh and intendve IJ-wcek 
courses.—Write •Principal. Davl.\*s. 158 llulluitd 
Park Avenue. W.ll. PARk 46,54. 
n^D-IVAPr Is bound to give vou the utm vat 
IV'Sarftniulon Tor automutlcully ivrcd top- 
copy letters, with maultcd-ln names and 
addresses.—2 Primes hired. W.l. 11\ U 2C9. 




The Halifax mw has J62 Branches and over 
700 Agencies bHftglng a nationwide service 
to Investors and home buyers. 

Shares and Deposits ia the Society are 
Trustee Investments. 

HALIFAX 

BUU.DINO SOCIETY 


NeadQfficiTHMkx, Yorkshire • London Officii: 51 Strand, W.C2 
62 Moorgatf, E.C.2 * 136 Kensington High Streets W.S 


KHP UP WITH CANADIAN PROGRESS THROUOV M THC BANK” 

Canada is growing up, and the overall picture is one of steady 
progress. The Toronto-Doxninion Bank has been an Integral 

With over 600 branch offices aorosa the oountry, we can supply 

? 'Ou with up-to-the-minute information on commercial and 
industrial growth trends, resouroee and Bervices, federal and 
provincial regulations-^ln fact all the information you need 
to ensure business success in Canada. Please don’t hesitate to 
call if we can help you. 

CANA0A1$A$NEARA$.., 


ffead Office: &> Kin* Bt. West, 
Toronto. Ontario 

London Offices: 3 Kin* William flt. 4 EC'4 

a>»c rorfr.-BVwistf^yS 1 
Vhlcaoo: 80 West Monroe St. 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


Where oronle make the diHerenct 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 



‘TJ 



Tf* f 


vmmk .. 


Banking.. 


Trading .. 


Investing.. 

. . . Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui man stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. Tt is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 

experts are at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 

• ’ 

returns in banking, trading and investment. 


TNt MITSUI BANK, LTD, 


HEAD OFFICE! TUHAKV-CHO, TOKYO. IAFAN 
OY1M8AS IKANQHttl 

»«'■ WUmSBF- 


SJtttLAfOMJMIANCH 
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We mean* of course, the, long-term capital i 
supplied to industry by the Long-Term ’ 
C redit Bank of Japan —whose financing 
has been playing an important role in the 
Nation’s remarkable economic growth. ■' 

THE 

TERM CREDIT BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head .Office: 1, Otemachi l*chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 



Wherever you are 

you’ll be grateful 
the comfort of a 

SitC&Citi Shoe 




Hand lasted 
by craftsmen 

i “ 

TheTrioktffc original^ 
tramping stipe on the 
right' Is out from 
waterproof heavy substanoe leather 
yet quite soft and flexible. Hand last¬ 
ing ensures that this leather is pulled 
down to the true shape of the last 
which Is retained for the whole long 
life of the shoe. 

The other shoe, also truly craftsmen 
built, te a tie shoe of smart appear¬ 
ance ifa choice of ftne$t calf skins 
and suedes of many shades and 
, texture#. >* 


Leather Sole r 


There Is an appointed stockist In Jroor district. Write or call for a catalogue 

maker’. 57 team Stmt. Loadea. MWl Hi i OM Jeww. Umion, KOt. 



LUGANO 

A toast to UBS—tops in,banking service. 


rs\ 

mis) 

UNION SANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

SCSWEIZERISCHE BANKCESELLSCELAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SV 1 ZZEHB 
HEAD OFFICE. ZURICH, Bahahofruaaac 41 
OVER SO BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Capital filRjr paid.....Swiae Franc. 160 , 000,000 

Re#<tTw ..Swiss Francs 270 , 000,000 

Cable Address for all Offices and grsucbesi BAWKUNION 


the U ^ BW mW.jf fSWT2ERL ANt 
^^NSPOHOBflEf* .WERhH 







TRADE MAmm 




The most compete leading mad 
Of this sector at theseifVice 
of exhibitors and traders 





SAITAMA BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Cables: SAIGIN TOKYO 
TOKYO BRANCH A FOREIGN DEPT- Chuoku, Tokya 


BUSTO ARSIZIO 

(Milan) 

September 14 -23, 1963 


KABUTO.,,the traditions! protective headgear worn by 

Japan’s warriors of old. 



Write for details of 
Investment facilities Ref: R.6 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BOIM9INQ SOCIETY 

Member of the Quilting Societies Association 

223/22? iHHt St. W1 Mtott IKEfliat 7212 (10 Hues) 

AONAiJb tokix 

Branches and Agencies'throughout the country . 


Ih banking also, Daiwa’a tradition of Integrity arid experience 
plays on Important part for your protection,. Our international 
banking services can assist you In your financial planning 


banking services can 
now, and In the futures 


naiiwA 


OSAKA JAPAN, TELEX OSfcM 
London Representative Office 
13,1V KiPS StreteVLpndon, E.CA England. 


jlT* 
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Heavy Electrical Machinery Enters New Era 61 Growth 


Japan's heavy electrical industry , has experienced 
in the post war years two distinct phases.The first,' 
lasting to 1961 , saw the industry expand at a phe¬ 
nomenal rate (over. 300 % in sax years). The second, ■ 
1961 - 62 , witnessed'a period of adjustment, as in- 
dustry as a whole marked’ time on equipment 
investment. Today, the hea^y electrical industry 
has entered upon a third era, spOTitd on by, among 
other factors, a renewalof capital investment and 
prospects for increased exports. A heavy backlog 
of orders plus an expected 10% increase in orders 


ih 1963 sdgge# that prospects for this industry are 
.definitely on the upswing; 

Heavy electrical industry is only one qf the many 
Industrie* to play a part tn the phenomenal growth 
of Japan's economy in recent years. Would yop like 
to find out more abojut investing in Japan? Among 
ifs many .publications on investing, Yamaichi— 
Japans oldest and largest securities house—offers 
a booklet entitled, j'How to Invest^i|i Jap^|esc n ^ 
Securities.” It’s yours, free, by sending in the at- 1 
tached coupon today. 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

Underwriters, Distributors, Brokers d Dealers 

Head Office : Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cables: MONTONESCO TOKYO. Telex: TK 2505 
YAMAIOHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Ill Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Honolulu Branch: 1123 Bethel.Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


YAMAIOHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

JUbut0-cho, Nlhoabwhl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Jtpan 

fr~I 


Gentlemen : Please send me a copy of yourjiew brochure entitled “How \q Invest Ip; Japanese 
Securities.** 

Name_ Occupation:____ ' 

Address l-_ _ . . ___ '» * _ 

City__Country:___ ■ _ ; _ 




MOTS ANtf MBITHAOC 


LONDON CLOSING ffXOHANGE HATES 


Effect** Ll«t». ;].(M n 




Vfcrr.:.... 3 %* H i 

, 26. 3 396 < 

Pprwerd cover (J moothi '): 
Annuel internet com, U S dollars 


■■fgfUPC PSPS* • 

Bank bllST__ 

Carte. 6f deposit 


GOVBRSD AUllTHAa* HAROINf 


Wednesday lit fevour eft “ > 

TttMteury bfHt............. London • ljt* 

Prime iNUtk blHc... neutral 

8uro*dellor/UK local . r 

lenpity leaei. neutral 

Bifffp t Oal tOra/Kuro-eterllng, London. r J $ 

these covered arbitrate martins show the differentials In 
rotor on the particular sterling and dollar ossets/dSodfuMed 
f fa the dost of forward exchange cover, shorty mfeve. 


TMasuay SILL TBNOaas 





• On August 23rd tenders for 91 day bill! at £99 Is. 6d< 
secured 56 per cent, higher tenders beind allotted In lull. 
The offer for this week vta* for £250 million 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 



Treasury Bills 

Ways and Means | 
Advances 

| Total 

Tender 

!*/ 

'Public -P Bank of 1 
PepL „| England ! 

i F, sr j 

, ■ / . 



pe&tinfavmfr. 




active uiis tMek tod. at Tourada/s &cmf 
the price roife to aabujoce. This rise 

>aa put down ro the advent of the Joegf 
weekend—New York is closed on Monday 
for Labour day. , ■ ■ 

In London the syndicate of discount 


I iTn n!r 4.-1 rlf. E-1 WfL'l>9 (M »T» 1 


at the Treasury bill t<tod& on Friday of last 
week, but the biQ tate mnetbdm rose by 
2.Syd. to 748. b.60<£ per cent, Bidders out¬ 
side the market seemed to have expected 
a further reduction in the market’s bid 
following die weakness of sterling at the 
close of last week. As a result the market 
received an above average hill allotment of 
50 par cent compared with 40 per cent in 
the previoua week. Applications fell frac¬ 
tionally by£2 million to £407 million while 
the mimber of bttls misffcF'ms unchanged 
at £250 million. The market has had an 
uneventful week and has not had to borrow 
. from the Bank ofEngland -li^qf thf authori¬ 
ties have 1 provided helfi by spefcial bill pur¬ 
chases whenever credit proved tight 
Rates are a little firmer in the local 
authority loan market with the approach 
of the end of the month. The seven dav 
rate is now 3! to 4 per cent compared with 
3I per cent last week and the three months’ 
rate is t per ceht higher at 4! per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(OHim.) Au A« • i A “Lj'■ 











Securities1 
Government. 


Discounts end advance* 


Toed. 

Banking department reserve . 
1 Proportion ". 


• Government debt ta £11,015.000, capital £K553.000. 
Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 mURofi 
on August 28th. 



Auttr|«rr Sdh. *,!!!!.!. 
•difian.Ff. i.... 


♦. W- pm 
; 5 gro. pirr-per. 
' 6-lc.f 


l 5 i-l%C.pfrt 


AuaurfafiM, 


Ordinary 

mvenw 


Customs and 


Ordinary 

Expenditure 


Sinking Funds. 


April 1. April 1. 
Estimate 1962, 1963, 

1963-64 to to 

Aug. 25, Aug. 24, 
1962 1963 

Week 

ended 

1962 

2,789,000 676.639 710,347 
.940,060 339,700 346.700 

35,476 

18,200 

2.732,000 1.091,349 1,113.139 

44,674 

1 

I 

I 

103,002 

6,139.000 2.135,641 2.204,859 
746,000 333,396 329,221 

119.710 

4,096 

s 

i 

1 

s 

123,604 

42,0Q0| 12,3591 11,936 

120 


“ Above-line " Surplus 

or Deficit.... — — — — 

253,596 253,568 20,924 14,047 

" Below-line ” Net Expen- Cr. Cr. 

dicure*. 67.975 78,529 19,330 27,45? 

Total Surplus or Deficit 327,571 332,097 IJ94 I MIC 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from: 

Tqc Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificated. 

Defence Bonds.,...,,. 
Premium Sevinjje Bonds. 

^1,856 
- 1,100 
, 7.708 
13,900 

50,539 

1,800 

3,W6 

14,800 

497 

-100 

ijS 

909 

-200 

817 

1)400 

Total. 

82,364 

71,128 

1,779 

2 >2i 







* Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund 68 
lillion in 1963-64 compared with £10 million in lf6Qb-63. 
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TRIPOLEMICS 

The existence of such a word may be open to dispute but there can be 
no argument about the existence of Europe's largest tripolyphosphate 
plant. There can be no argument, either, about the quality of Marchon's 
tripolyphosphate or of all the other detergent chemicals which they 
make at Whitehaven and sell to manufacturers all over the world. 

flUarchoi 

MARCHON PRODUCTS LIMITED, WHITEHAVEN. ENGLAND. MEMBER OF THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON CHEMICAL OROUF* 

Registered m a New sp:iprr. Authorised as Second Class Mull. Post Office Dipt.. Otia^n. Primed In England hy Si. Cli*ru ms Press Lid.. London, li.C 4 Published by The t vonomiM 
NcHHPttPer Ltd.. Hr 22 Ryder Street, London. S.WI. Telephone: WftluhiiH nil. Posthse on iliU Issue: UK 41d.'. Ovrrvm 4Jd. 



Prices, \m 


OGK'PRIG^^»||Kp»^ 

I■■■!>■ ■ ’ ■ >■ , «. — ; * ■■■■ ' '■■! i*. i ■ 'fr fc fe qr i M *w / ■ ■ ■ ’ > ■ ■ *%■ hriJ .■ .I ^ q,,. !■, ' 

afer Ate I-.: #*r 


TH$ ECONOMIST AUGUST 31, 1963 

' VJ‘ • ■ y* 


•wrr wwmm . 

CVARANT88D STOt^f 


Exchequer V %%......... IHJ-M 

Conversion4^% ..,.,..,,..1964 

s. r v“p1^,'jv|;;;;;;;; )m1 !« 

Conversion S%.,. M .i.... r lnl 
Conversion 4%., 

JI.X ...... 

psaata »ga yy 

3|f3£^ 

Treasury $% . 

Rede motion ffC .»j £ .I Wi H 


WctlMc*, NbtRfd 

%\ *at 

I M3 ) 1963 mi? 


■ # 

1 -ft* 

8- w 


Auj.^l. ! Aui^M. : Aw'lk. i Co... 


KS» 3 l*.^::irfrW 

‘• i » : 


Consols 2*9% ... 44 

Treasury 2'*%... -after Apr. 1*75 44 

|rWsh Slfrtrk 4»a%.IH7-49 99 

British Electric £#?..1948-73 84 

Brlcfth Electric 1%.1974-77 81 

British Electric 4*4%.1974-79 90 

British. Electric V& .1974-79 83 

British Get 31 X %. ..1949-71 91 

British Gas 4% "....1949-72 93 

British Gee 3% ......1990-95 48 

British Transport .1948-73 84 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 90 

British Trsnsport 3%.1978-88 71 

DOMINION AND 
corporation STOCKS 


1 7 1 

5 9 41 

5 8 4 

5 II (f 

a 7 i 

5 10 If 

17 9 

S 10. 4f 

3 7 0 

5 It If 

3 99 

5 7 8 f 

9 1 6 

5 6 7 f 

2 19 4 

4 15 Of 

3 II 5 

4 14 4 / 

3 114 

4 17 5 f 

3 6 5 

5 1 If 

3 9 9 

5 0 101 

3 6 0 

4 16 Sf 

3 5 5 

4 17 (Of 

3 10 6 

5 1 4 f 

3 II 5 

4 16 6 / 

3 7 3 

5 0 II 1 

3 12 4 

5 1 10/ 

, Price. ' 

Red. Yield. 





48/9 -tyj* 

g|| 

II 

it' 

18/- 

g/3 22/4 

•9/9 15/10*2 

55/9 44/7' 2 

S t,, Vn% 

\\?- 

Sfc ?2/4*2 

24/IO*a ' 23/3 
19/9 15/3 

*8/- 29/Hj | 

fc/l l a 54/7*2 
17/3 14/- 

17/4 23/- 

[3/10*1 17/4 
N/- 44/10*2 

*3/4*1 43/10*2 

14/9 27/9 

J/9 53/4*2 

%t 

*0/1*2 44/4 

>7/4 44/10*2 

I9*i £16*,* 
4//*2 40/1*2 

2/4 22/9 


y, WAM. pocotmr 4 HP 

■ I*! 

■ 34« 8h. Loiid.AS. Am4r..il 

§|pS*f 

RRc Royal 8k. Ca«ada77v*IO 

if,:* 

4*4 J Kscount »; JL I 


54/10*2 .<4/7«i ,: 153* 
51/1*2 | 50/10*2 * ; *3 

B . 19/3 i 19/3 { 3 38*« 

mife! ts 

4-32 
* 4/SO 

i:n 

f:?j 

I 4*41 
’ 3*14 

'* 4*42 

W -, im P 

55/4 fSS/- 4*55 
J3/tO*2[l3/4 1*83 


SBBWBIfl. Itt. ' 

t i gSr:jj- 

4*ie Cherrinj^nUnlted, 5/- 

fih Distillers .10/- 

• f GuiMteo..107- 
10 o Harveys............5/- 

4 a Wetne? Mean .......5/- 

10 b Whitbread 'A'..5/- 

BUILDMO. PAINT, Etc. 
5*s o Associsted Portland... £1 
9*2 b British Plaster Bd. 10/- 

10 b Richard Costein.5/- 

8*j b Crittall Mff..5/- 

16*2 b Internstionel Paints . .4/- 


St* ®\ 
M 

*9/4*2; lf/5 

24/3 24/3 j 
18/3 17/9 j 


4*49 1*2 

1*97 1*4 


4-15 , 1*4 
3*49 1*2 


CHEMICAL | 

14 b Albright 8 Wilson.. .3/- 

9 b Borax Defd.3/- , 

4 o Fisons...£1 

r 7* 3 b t ICi...£1 

4*4 b | Monsanto.5/- 

DBAPERY ft STORES 
9 b Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
2 e Momefua Burton... 10/- 

3*so Debenhema.10/- 

23*,b G.U.5. 'A*.5/- 

I4* 3 b House of Prsser.5/- 

5 o Lewis's invest. Tst... .4/- 
25 b Marks ft Spencer ‘A 3/- 

15 b UniteADnpnry.5/- 

I0»s o Woolworthi.5/- 

^ OIL 

8*j b British Petroleum ....£1 . 

t 8*4 b Buriyieh Oil..£1 

18*4 b Royel Outch.20 ft. 

ffS*jb Shell Transport.5/- 

... Ultramar.....10/- 


54/9U 54/4N 3-04 1 2*2 

34/4 33/9 4 00 l*a 

23/3 24/1*2 3 32 , 2» 4 

ll/l*2 13/4 : 4-32 , 2U 

13/3 13/10*21 4-49 ! 1*2 

42/9 42/4 2 00 > 2», 

17/2*4 17/3*4 4 91 | 2 

24/1*1 ' 24/1*2 3 83 /l* 4 

17/10*2 17/10*2 3-92 I 2 

34/3 34/3 5'52 I 

45/4 44/- 4-17 l» 4 


l4/7*a 14/9 

47/4*2(1 44/1 *>R 
35/- 34/l0i a 


58/10*2 59/10*2 4-34 I 2*2 

45/- 44/- I 7 02** 1*4 

£18*4 £I 8 *|| 3-42 I 2 * a 

44/- 43/4 3-43 * 2 * 4 

31/- 29/4 - | ... 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Aug. 21 Aug. 28! 


Aug. 21 Aug. 28 


Aug. 21 Aug. 28 


MANCE 

Air Liquid#... 
Banque da Paris 


C. p. Pecrole.. 270 : 

Cle G. d’Elect. 490 3 

Machines Bull. 539 2 

PecHiner. 190*4 1 

Printemps..,. 434 *9*. 4 

Rhone-Poufenc 423 *• 

S.I.M.j 351 3 

Samt-Gobam.. 305 3 

Usinor.I 162 i I 

Index ... 91-8 

High .... 102-2 (7. 

Low ..... 84 4 (IO.i 

Dee. 28, 1962-100. 


CANAOA l 

Abitibi Pr. ft P. 
Aluminium ... 

Bell Tel. 

Can Brewer's. 

S n. Imp. Bank 
n. Pac. Rly.. 
HiramWalker. 
Imperial Oil .. > 
Noranda Mines 
Shawinigan Ind. 
Steel of Canada 
Trans.Can.Pipe ; 
Montreal Inc. 

Index . 120 

High,... 129 

Low . IIS' 

1956-1 


•9 III *4 

8 (5.6.63) 

9 (2.1.6 3) 

100 . 


CERMANY % 

A.E.G. 4M 

Bad'che. Amlin. 509*2 303*j 

.Bayer.. 541 *s 535 

Cqmmbrabank. 499 , 499 

Dauttcfte Bank. 530 527 

Hoechsc Part... 496 490 

Kundenkredit . 406 419 

Loewenbrau... 1,083 1,050 

Msnnesmann .. 200*4 * 208’g 

Siemens. 579 ; 5714 

Thysten*Hueue 196 194 

Volkswagen ... 620 ! 608 

Heritatt Index 101-47 100-71 

High . 101-47 (21.8.63)' 

Low . 83-11 (26.2.63) j 

Dec. 31. 1959-100. 

AUSTRALIA i £A I 

Ampol Pec.| II/- 

Ass. Pulp ftP..., 41/3 
Aust Con. Inds. I 66/9 
Aust. Oil ft Gas! 42/6 
Brit, Tobacco.. i 28/11 
Broken Hill Pty. | 55/- 

G.j. Coles.i 17/4 

Felt ft Textiles. ; 9/3 

I.C.I. A.N.Z... ! 52/3 
Myer Emporium 38/6 
Ready Mix Con. > 13/9 , 

Woolwocth ... ! 16/11, 

Sydney Ind. 

Index... 348-56 1 

High . 350 17 (2\ 

Low . 298-60 C 

1937/39-100. 


HOLLAND % 

A.K.U. 485 

Bijenkorf. 755' 

Heinekens- 482 1 

Interunia (FI.S0) PI. 197 
K. N. Hoogovan 598' 
Kon. Zout-Ket, 790 
Philips (FI.25).. FI. 158 
Robeco (FI.50). ;FI.229 
Rotterdam 8k.. 358 1 

Thomassen ft D. 797 ■ 

Valeurop.FI. 76 

Zwanenberg ,. 915 

Index... 350-1 
High.... 357-6 

Low . 320-7 

1953-100. 


'FI. 198 
*4' 602 
: 785 
■ S FI. 152 8 
FI 229 
'2 357*4 

1 j 806*, 

■7 FI. 76 5 
921 
350 2 
(4 6 63) 
(3.1.63) 


JAPAN 

I Ajinomoto .... 

Fuji Iron. 

J Hitachi. 

j Honda Motor.. 

Kirin Brewery . 

I Mitsub. Cham.. 
Miuub. Elect... 

I Mitsub. Heavy.. 

' Nippon Elect... 

1 Sony. 

Tokyo Rayon .. 

! Yswata Iron ... 
Dow Jones 
Average 1330 
i High.... 1634 
Lew . 1314 


52 1337-57 
37 (5.4.63) 

01 (2 6.8.63) 


* Ex dividend, t Tax free. $ Assumed average life, 7 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. II Ex capitalisation, f Ex rights, it Equivalent to 7*2 sterling. 

(a) interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (e) To earliest date. ( f) Flat yield. (g) Ex ell. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest data. (/») Interim since 

reduced or passed. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Indax supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchanga. 
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Scbtsftares. i. 

Sw-Wniw ........ 

Security lit...... 

Shield unit Fund . 
Southern Units... 

T,1.Ti Sf'..'i 
Unicdrn Trust.... 
Welsh Orsion 


Yields based on assumed dividends >—Assoc. Television, 45%. Barclays Bank! 10%. Bristol Aeroplane, 12%. Burmah Oil, 13*4%. Gty Centre Props.. 30%. Lombard 
B ankings ili»%. Martina Bank* l|%.. Northern li -Employers', 24%., -.UniWier-LuL, 2&-5Z%. .Unilever N.V._Z4%^- - ... _ 
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FACING THE FUTURE? This year’s 

hdpe (p. 7 

, i, : It is Out of 

* to be handed 

their respon 


War or Peace To satisfy 

test-ban treaf^f-, 

Maybe Indonesia is not yet powerful enough to put President Sukarno’s anti- 
Malaysia threats into practice, but it has to Ik lived with all the same by Britain’ 
(p. 804) and Australia (p. 814). 1 


x■ i ? y l> *% h 




: %rV~ ?*> ‘ .‘v 

..fry ' 

7^5 'i *-s tH". «Pv’. 

‘■V', " 'h- p/!**?:* 


Between Frierfda While accusing the Soviet Union of betraying its, friends 

: "vtfith the American “imperialists,” the Chinese have ajpTlp 


ririoeg wear Gewiaa Socid[ 3 #nocr*$ &t showing 
It iftildk In' Brighton The Liberal nexi week sifter the TUC (p. 806). 





& “ tthtod, mml "tykbim is .w$My » 
*ia,Hc£al &'W» gud^ warfiwe -Mth the 


<v \ - v I ft ' ’ ft:?; v v *■. v* f *» 
7 '•.-7,'*^ r '■ V y ', 

• V}: '•}» 


A Fortnight in Zurich British industry this week (p. 


m* 


■ £ 7? 
'7W J 


.' hS^> V educie .J^t^%yonhg'''peopi( 

r* 1$$ fc w&ljfli fa fi o tynflifar n»re.£ri|lryc»e‘*. money (fc 802). 

, A'iwp ydjm^w,|pBrij»(|’jdbows, how £#$ers canf hdp thcms&ves (p. 830). 


off unctions, new AMPS from 
yBB'll; Borb# and 'tagi Jfcmen 
another (p. 8oqj. 77 \ 

Eritain’Syouhg people should 


On company profitability: in' BruaM (p. ,£$& 


'TREND, QF° BUSINESS Oil companies and producing governments are talking about revenue, not prices f 
> ;' •> hut can they go on pretending that all crude oil is sold at published prices ?; 

(P- «37). , , 

Chemical companies foresee no end to the demand for synthetic fibres (pi 839). 
The planned 1967 World’s Fair in Montreal it Airing problems both te&miqtf; 
and financial—and, with them, eyebrows (p. 809). 

Fighting Inflation M. Giscard d’Estaing, stOl figbring hard, has introduced a t^eUkA bat^h of 
unorthodox measures (p. 841); but the Swedish approach to the problem is more 

traditional (p. 841). ■ ... j, 

, ( . ( ’ , *? 6 ^ y f * 

Fighting Deflation But the Anglo-Saxons have different problems. President Kennedy is asking 
for pricerestraint apd tax reduction, both needed to sustain the economy {p. $22)£ 
but Wall Stjteet is'not perturbed and now stands at a* all timfc high (p.A$q). 
The Londda Stock ExchangetoO has been in good forra but is unlikely tolfollow 
Wall Street’s example (p. 857), because the latest figures o<* consumer spending 
foreshadow, no boom, yet Q 84a), and for many f otopahies *4 recovery is at 
’ least a year away (p.i wX. * a . ,* ( ‘ ^ ■' 

Detailed eont«ntn on page . 799 
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Here’s all the type on a typewriter 


Totich^'^syon *w 

follo^thetype core GTte, k spnis, end rockp^o the 
proper character. And prints it perfectly, "every 
time. The paper carriage never moves. Instead, 
the type core speeds across the page. 


{tyW&NEW IBM 72 ELECTRIC 

•”S^;wj6»thfr. "Slide your Anger jicrpte the Kefye, 
esypii ntight on a piano: Sprints ; each character; 

’♦toOverlapping.I4oOkipp^dspaces., *• , * _ 

There are other cpnvenienoea. Examptet-a typist 
can ehange a type style by ohanging the type core. 

It's swift and simple. But that's the reason for the 
IBM 72; To make typing faster and easier. 

IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 








Published wcchl» s\cr> Snund.i'. Iifiv -iv 
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«L» * ,| " 

Year fi-I. matt i$ a trading expert the source 

4'A-^lStWwifk^k ■ 

*te T^| "^..li^^abfliiflt, ’ijjjwnm'ttiiti^ ai*j| co«mod|fr,*rt4 *’ £ V . \ . 

-** he’ItlieM ',y^‘ «kH yfe ttM t^ buyj . ship, or sell. '% i; y»" 4 

|S t atee^^o^n^/'ifipiiibe^; whewt, «$l t ^emfoals and ymi name " ^ 

it.. .ttlacUnea'and equipment,'too. C. Itoh handies th«i- 
sands of eomfaeditioe every :;day, all Supervised by %' 
practised team of expert*- '»; -.'•' 


ftVhate^ttr 


tear 


ilive vdntdjres. 


lmp?ri|*^;ttJtpi|ptia^ o^uper^}^ ^ 

e is a*‘ *" «f$ 


yo$i 


hu* .^wa i Wh0 , «.e%' 
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GINIRAI. IMMHlTtRS AND IXtORTfRS WSlNiSS CONSULtMifl TfNTWMAtioNAlMBW 

HEAD OFFICE: Cf.O. SoX l\r, Cwka, Japan <5afele: ‘'CfrOflOSAKA” , 

. . TOKYO OFFICE) C.P.aBoxlttS.TOkyo. Japen C*W«v ^ClTOH TOKYO” 

JOHANNESBURG LIAISON OFFICE* Wl Reinsuauice House, Car, 

Commissioner & Sauer Sts., Johannesburg, S. Africa* 

^ - Cable: "CITOHSA JOHANNESBURG” 

Ofitfete JnrJStjrofit: London, Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano, Beograd. Offices In other continents: New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, 

Mexido,$B& Paulo, Buenos Aires, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other mam cities. 
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A dally air-bridge across the Atlantia Thai's 
the Alr-lndia Maharajah service from London 
to New York. Altogether a delightful concept 
In Atlantic air travel, at one time reserved for 
travellers heading East. Demure, sarl-clad 
hostesses. Decor of Indian motifs and fabrics. 
Select dishes from East or West. And of 
Course Boeing Rolls-Royce Jets. 

AIR-INDIA 

The world's first all-jet airline 
Over 30 years of flying experience 

17/18 New Bend Street, London W.L - Hyde Park 8100. 
And at Birmingham, Glasgow. Leeds and Manchester; 





Just ask a Pentax owner what he thinks of his eatnera. He will 
enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar goes to a good 
tailor—and owns a Pentax. He knows that only a Pentax 
can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 
will tell you this damcra is quite superb. 

Just hold a Pentax, you Will feel at once it is worth more than • * 
it costs. You can buy a Pentax for around seventy pounds . 



RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC 19/21 Mortimer St, W.t* 

the raw organisation 
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African Railways 

in East 

that the gauge of the railways in East 
Africa bWmok wooWfcfr««n,tJ?5 
.used jjhJtyMqkgjjN ptath 
Congo, which is 1067mm (jft 6in). 

Does this not make rather a nonsense of 
'the reasoning in the article, as anything 
being moved from, for instance? the Copper 
Belt to Dar-es-Salaani #ml|[iha^e 4 o* 
transhipped—an expensive business as 
mixed gauge oqweies su<* W Jodferted. 
Australia hive teamt ?^¥bhfs Mnnifly, 
'London, SWj Cardross 


Power Stations 

SiR-^While it is good to know that 
Ffestiniog is considered elegant, the econ¬ 
omics of your article (August 10th) suggest 
that the writer is not fuUy in touch with , 
* recent developments in pumped-storage 
plant. 

Undoubtedly ( the cost of steam plant has 
fallen very considerably during the last tea 
years or so. This has been mainly due to 
improved technology and the gfeatly 
increased size of units installed, but the 
same trends apply to pumped-storage 
plants. Although Ffestiniog cost £45 per 
kilowatt' h uses separate turbines and 
pumps which have now been superseded 
by t&deiielopflsentof thewveraibU pump- 
tftrbifltt four bf thae boot machines are 
being- instSfied in thJT^lKvTOW Cruachan 
plant which will coal weUnwJet £40 per 
kilbwatt. If the besr sites in thb country 
were developed on a large enough scale and 
vith thebrgest n^achinea. available the cost 
ild be oetwbcn £25 and £30 per 
owatt - 


LETTERS 

You menffeir the hlgl average toad factor 
of steam plant but it is not generally realised 

d* present .rate, steam ^ 
I - ’ art ’ Hkay- to btr - 

relegated to peak load duty nearly as low 


WJ 


” RicHantl 

SjR-rEk»vtt\foe|tna thit'tlfe 
Assignee Committee (August loth. 




Analysing all sectors 

_ # <*! the paper 

Bulletin a ” j * aar4 


, k Special features in Current Issue: 

* The trend of British paper 
output * Prospects for the 
Swedish pulp and . paper 
industry • Developments in 
Norwegian pulp and paper 

Regular market analyses and statistical 
A data on production and trade in the main 
; jjg pulp and paper producing countries. 

' Further information from:— 

; the economist intelligence Unit ltd 
Spencer House St James’s Place SW1 
Telephone HYD 6711 Ext. 134 
60 East 42od St NeVYork 17 NY 
\ Telephone Murray Hll 7-6850 
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much 
: toad 

plagn aini^ a feason- 
pumped-storage ptytys 
toulp mm ffl itfeam plta0 
in mgny ways and also enable them to 

factor. ■ , . ,,,, 

^ UnkssSs tbem" am gmat advances in me 
future* g*a turtiine^ can hardly t>« serfoia 
competitors of puhtped-sf^iage plants on 
economic grounds. At present they cost 
nearly eis much to build, nearly twice as 
much for fuel and have less thin half the 
life. In view of the long life of pumped- 
storage plants (56 years or so) it is reason¬ 
able to expect that they will benefit from 
cheap pumping energy from nuclear plant 
wqfl before they reach their half-life and 
should become increasingly cheap to 
Operate as time goes on, There is a very 
strong case for building more pumped- 
storage plants now instead of waiting until 
the late seventies when large blocks of 
nuclear plant will be in operation.—Yours 
faithfully, E. J. K. Chapman 

Glasgow 


Mad Dogs and Englishmen 

Sir—Y our special correspondent's repbrt 

British 
seeihs to 
incom¬ 
plete—and inconclusive—facts. Having fust 
moved to Britain from; America let me note 
that US resident dogs do not have to be 
vaccinated annually (as a matter of fact,: 
vaccination is not required at all, except 
where there has been a marked outbreak oT 
rabies). A fair amount of transmittal of 
the disease in the US comes about from 
wild animals, e.g., foxes. The numbers of 
such animals makes total elimination of 
rabies a practical impossibility. The point 
is that the existence of the disease has almost 
nothing to do with immigrant dogs. So 
much for 41 such figures (that) stop argu¬ 
ment.” - 

However, no one would claim that Britain 
is anything but wise—having achieved a 
no-raoie$ condition—in preventing itr 
inadvertent importation from outside. The 
point is—why a six months’ quarantine ? 
This would seem to be about six times as 
long as anything needed in the way of a 
quarantine period to ensure detection of the 
disease before permitting an immigrant 
dog to: mingle;with the R public ” dog.— 
Yours faithfully, r Andrew M. Gray 
London, &W$ 
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aid programme* u 
Latin America httbmn a vrotent change ia 
perhaps the most a^pmic component of 




■owe of population 
Rican government haa 
a yearly rate of more 
of variables 
je have f 
as though thbyl 



/the. wl ( 
i growth,: 
recently ai 
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. .as thoroughly dii 
: hew kicked by 1 

The envirompent ini which this , 
tioh may wdljump from au to 600 

by the end df the century is almost _ 

pletely ignored by the wise ones. Soil prof- 
d activity (apd in many places the softitaelfy 
is often bung lost at a rate of 3 per cent g 
year. Hydrologic cycks am\% 1 hg<Esrupt 6 g 
so that potentially (sndjpfSMiify) available 
water is becoming dangerously scarce ovef 
. wide areas, particularly, near rapidly grow¬ 
ing (titles. Hydropmver ind irrigation 
reservoiraare ultiMbtjdfjf^Barests, include 
ing those needed for watershed protection, 
are being exploited at an acederating rate), 
almost nowhere on a sustaiped-yidd basis. 
Thus, theenvirotiment occupied by thg 
world’s most rapidly growing population, 
one ofthe most unstableenvironment*- on 
earth, is deteriorating rapidly. Foreign aid 
- of hartetif strurttflte 

are quite nadetpiate and those available 
a», & a considerable extent, being ipent 
in ways that can only result in store propie 
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MIT AM: The textile world brought to youifi samples. 

The textile business brought to you on a world-wide Stale. 

14th INTERNATIONAL CLOTHING & FURNISHING FABRICS 

TRADE MARKET 

TEXTILE PAUGE—Piazza 6 FeMkraia—MILAN 

fromTuesday, 12th November to Sunday, 17th NbYfember* 1963; 

’ i MITAM IS THE CENTRE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE TRADE. 

. , ITALIAN TOP TEXTILE PRODUCTION JS.0^RE0 ; TO TRADE BUYERS., 

, ! ' r r.\'^ >1v / V V. ,' . 

The 14tfi MITAM, will feature . 

PresentaHo|T of new, Aufumn/Winfer 1964/65 Fabric Over 250 exhibits by leading hdiaryaijd.foreign textile Fijtnj., 
Collections,. Daily fashion shows to illustrate fabric usesi. 

FOrhiship$r fabrics and domestic textiles. Every service dn<J assistance for Visitingbuyers. 

far admission tickets and further inf pi-motion, : pleas* qppty tp; : ...., 

The Manager MITAM;, 4/d GalleriaS. Babila — MILAN (Italy) 

Cabisa: Centromoda, Milan. Phone: 792 .fS 4 v 792.155 

A FULL, PROGRAMME OE HOSPITAUTY AND ENTERTAINMENT IS PLANNED FOR OUR VISITORS, I 


EXHIBITION QF 

Milan, September, 2&nd- 29tiw i$0S 



Organised by the lie lien Timber Wood* 
working Federation and by the .General 
Federation of Italian Craftsmen, will gives 
panorama of the best products off erbdh at 
present by the Italian furniture industry. 
The Exhibition will be held on the grounds of 
the International Milan Samples Fair: ad¬ 
mission limited only to qualified visitors, in 
the trdde & industry field, interpreters and 
special offices for businbds-t^k^VaHIPfb- 


For imfdyip Ltion apply to: 

Segroterla Generate 3* Salone del Mobile Italiano 


Milano, cor*o Magenta 96 * tel. 495638 -*485659 


3rd EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE 
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DftTAIL FROM AHUD C¥ ttCHELAHO** 


4 features toll ta whether ascotch to merely good or really great-its nos*its taste, itsi chjttw^Rand 

its colour. Jlhe colour of scotch to the visual promise of its sense of balance, its rightness, its gttatnMp. Change 
Standout looks good to people who recognise k great when they see one - thejr see in ttfts) oofatfpf 

sunlight, a pale, evening gold piut there during the years# sjteht maturing in old oaken rimnycmM. |t|l * " 
iawhich vigour find maturity have ATIMII VttlllDOCfX- A' OT 
come to the perfect understanding. AI AMI lUOIBtUP A At 
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JOHN S O N & 
PHILLIP il'D 
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jfwlS ||V vi flm’nW CwnHWWIWTu IvjkwIot Iaichb 1m JWWvr unumunni HI ulC 

’’ factory which manufactures these famous toothbrushes. Today, and many million bristles 
; Utter, J. 4t P.inidpMmt *t»ttfll dotog sferVnfe senke. Df eeerjr Md of loduttry/when; 
.; aJobeaU* fa? ip ec bi U stt in electric power,. J. 'It-P.’s experience ^ JuvahmUt, They 

etectriflcattop schemes. j f A P. are s ci^Da^rM^ai^tio^iiMi'tlih'Idz^'ahOtty ahd 
' ctocrfeace to midgrtafey' mate mrotecta^-yfet'wr site not tdd.'Mn ~t6 Wcea iewWet*^' 

* people to flndthoii** Iwnenh 
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preaching is' the aptest ^ ^ 

thfc/weqk into discussing tfe&hhhetta tttiob Sfbjed: 'bNrriatii 
When ajf ’the necessary snWtsat the TtJCTs _ 
fUSt&fcs have been made (and pur special corr e sponde n t sf ftfij 
82$, emits quite ifew of thein) the fact tfthiihs - that this 



Germany 'lUwwa andChina; Pakistan; Ausualia; ^8 ? St * c OppOSUtJ this WaS beCSUSe Mf <Wttf jotfled Mf ted..|Sli to 

Ycrhfn ; India j 1 sloSScrn .Tthodewa} Austoa/” VOtmjf that the trade unions; nrast.h^t fitee.t^Pthfc factsr^t least r nbt!'^lifie a 

American survey ' 1 Cxmifkdw goverhmerit is in jpotoerT-" ' : ' 

I^L ill l» a . I,0 l!l- 7 '''o'' u'" ; ‘"T’IT'TT t!^ 1 ' Hopr important is this 7 'The,ifgans 

&S5TBa«fc fa »o oS»j » f *e labour movement is.habitually hugcjy ex^geratei ait ,thp;tfes.,whep 

Built on Savings j. Mountain Depths tRepubllcana the battfe Over them lights WP the, freatflifocS,; TtuSIS ttUft'ot ifc 

KOn»m } 'If* ^** 5 _ ? resolutions (like Mr Hill’s) as fellas of,thphopeful ( on^. l an| l ^'is^^.<aoie 

- —--— ,—.— ;» ■■■« - ■ . —-true of the many irresolutions tha| are passed with tack lunmer^ qpali^iqg 

BRITAIN . - , _ ■ .phrases. lathe past three,years grept attention has beehpatf ^tp pce^sply'.admt 

Tmek End of the Dmqsaur .. ^..............829 motions have been stearorplled through at. Labour party? conferences on midear 

SpSSun ^weifc W * h 5 . .^ p ‘ dea ' 111 y J > disarm a ment and “ clause four ” n apona li safion; to^y,^atdly any^y^(jbdnding 

—■—— ■' ' - ■■ - -- — -- their sponsors) remembers tyhat these motions said., , 

rr • u In die same way, the future of incomes pcdicy in thls country wihnot depe*Ki 

The Anatomy of Leviathan . . ; - : 832 mvhtt ^ TUC finally coughed up On Wedncsday. but largely oii whecher the 

LETTERS. 793 strategy of inflating money wages by threats of strikes continues to be popular 

— with the average union member, and continues jo be.encoutaged by government 

BUSINESS subservience in the^Mrttonali^d m/if^tnes am) ehon|i 4 re.' Tne rq 

Realism, Oil Prices and OPEC. 837 of incomes policy ih iwfent; months (a Scarcely notif^tr mCcfeSs Which Ccm&hnt last 

Synthetics: A “ Natural ” for Growth .. 839 . . clear the v/ay for raising idle real, as distinct from the money, earnings of the 

international .'.'. 1 . *. i_ ..,..841 workers quite markedly) has EotlhWP; WHWjr WXHdr W Uto etoetSfencc Of 

The .Economies; jujunese Heavy Industry; Wopdcockism at Congress House. It has been mainly due to the fac$ that trade 

siS^pT^rawicSth^ade 8 1 A Fwn)gh! union, leaders have learned that threats of Wrikeh' art hOt alwaj^ popmir with 

in Zurich; Kulukundfs. their members, especially sipce last yea^s aqgjnoeongt^ahot Wid ths fiagqnhgm 

Britain - 849 counter-revolt; and to the fact that the Government itself has* recognised that 

'JQw :onomy^ Gold and EschangiesTrade constant inflation bv emoUient’arbitrators'fe hdt S'wfee'lhhlg. ' ; i . 
PolicyLabour Peouoas; Channel Ferries; vv " " • -o 

Trading .Stamp;?; Military Aircraft j New Cars; Nevertheless, the attitude overdy struck by top union leaders in their utterances 

The Terms of Trade; Potteries; Aluminium; , . ... • • ’ c i. i t . /T .• t. 

Chemicals; Shorter Notes. about incomes pohey does remain important for the country, largely (Irish 

investment.... ... ..._. .,857 though this may seem) because all politicians are themselves inclined to assume 

In the Markets j Who .Really Fay* Company that it is more important than it actually is. That is why the emergence of 

; Wth^; Mu^lf y^y Mr Woodcock, as the counsel of economic horse-sense within the tnufc union 

Group. . r , T movement, may yet prove to be the most important consequence of tbe Brighton 

- : -' "“T Congress. On the face of things, Mr Wpodqock suffered a more bitter string of 

defeats at Brighton than any Labour leader since Mr GaitskeU at the party coo- 

. . ference at Scarborough in i960 ; but in paradoxical fact bq, aBMr Gaitskell also 

Anmad pwoa $v*tfriptfcp i«.;«diRaty «fl UK : did at Scarborough,, may have frnmensely strengthened future standing—end 

tfi ; 66t with it the opportumty » fulfil his declared purpose o£ getting the trade muon 

movement “ out of Trafa^ar Square ” and into tbe inner counsels of the nation. 
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From now on, one suspects, this stubbornly modern-minded 
general secretary of die TUC is die man whom governments 
of any complexion will deem itindispensable to woo; anything 
on which he scowls (such as die National Incomes Commis¬ 
sion) is liable to be diminished in activity; anything which be 
favours (such as the National Economic Development Council) 
is going to be increased in importance. 

This is very far from being an ideal situation in an elective 
democracy; but, if father aCehservative government (after, 
the election) hr a iUabopr /gwftnment feds that a Wages 
policy rnilst fe (tided oil first-agreeing some quid quo pro with' 
the TUQ it Is a great relief to have Mr Woodcock—whose 
eyes are much more firmly fixed on real incomes than on 
money incomes—where, he is. Unfortunately, however, the 
proceedings atBrighton also showed that there are other perils 
in urging Georgy to be King, if that is how things are to turn 
out. The most obvious of these is that George may be in no 
position to take up die sceptre. 

During the lad Labour government, the Crippsian policy 
of wage restraint rested too much on the co-operation and 
co-option of Mr Arthur Deakin. The result was that Mr 
Deafad had to put up with impossible attacks from his 
colleagues and old friends, so that it became an axiom among 
the restless militants of the Labour movement to find out 
whgt Deakin wanted and then to campaign bitterly for the 
opposite. It would be a great misfortune if Mr Woodcock 
were ever to be manoeuvred into such a position of becoming 
the whipping boy among his own folk. Moreover, there are 
as great differences in die two men’s circumstances as 
hi their personalities. Mr Deakin had the advantage, and 
the disadvantage, of having behind him the great territorial 
seat and thfr massive (dock vote of the Transport and General 
Workers Union. Mr Woodcock has not got this. One conse¬ 
quence of this is that Mr. Woodcock may often have to retreat 
at an earlier stage than Mr-Deakin, instead of trying to wield 
the knobkerry; at Brighton Mr Woodcock felt obliged to 
retreat twice (once, despairingly, on trade union structure and 
once, tactically, in redrafting a passage of bis report) as well 

Aunt Sally’s Stewpot 

The UN’s several functions are inter¬ 
mingled as its Assembly meets* 

Face-saver, meeting-point, scapegoat, 
fire brigade—which job matters most? 

N o disrespect is intended to the distinguished persons 
who will shortly be attending the United Nations 
Assembly by the remark that they look like being 
a father uneven lot this year. Mr Khrushchev's apparently 
firm rebuttal of rumours that he might be coming in person 
seems to have removed the possibility of this session turning 
into another i960. Several heads of government, however, 
have said they will be Acre—notably Presidents Tito and 
benBella; the latter has encouraged all the other Africa 
presidents to come too, but tts far the response has been 
hesitant. At present, therefore, the likeliest cynosures are 
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as being defeated once. But a'second diffcrence between 
the two men may be more important, and pecbaps more 
hopeful It is always difficult for die leader of aome indiyidual 
union to advocate a policy of wage restraint, When his own 
union members at ; their conference may instruct him to putt 
in a large wage claim for them himsel£v UnlikeMjr Deakin, 
Mr Woodcock has no individual union ties of thissort, and 
is never personally involved in such wage bargaining. It is 
crucial that no government should involve him-in it. 

H erein, indeed, lies the first rule for any government that 
intends to run' its fflture incomes policy “ in co-operation 
with the I^JC.” If some specific test case Nows up for incomes 
policy, with a strike threat impending and an inflationary 
wage claim on the table, it would be quite fatal to ask Mr 
Woodcock or any other trade unionist of his group to use his 
good offices as a peacemaker. He would be almost bound 
to recommend some sort of inflationary settlement.; that is 
what trade union leaders are for. The proper course for a 
government which intends to stick by an incomes policy 
in such circumstances, is to stand firm and to rake the onus 
of resisting a strike upon itself. Instead of putting the TUC 
and its general secretary into an impossible position by asking 
them to mediate, it should be ready to allow some militant 
union leader to embroil himself in an impossible strike situa¬ 
tion if he must and then feel glad if the TUC extracts him from 
that impossible situation if it can; this is what happened in 
1958 when Mr Cousins was entangled in a London bus strike 
and when the TUC then refused to support him. 

The recipe for incomes policy should be consultation with 
(but not subservience to) the TUC and its general secretary 
on all broad questions—but without the Government passing 
the buck of decision and action on specific issues. Whether 
Mr Woodcock will rise like a Gaitskell from his Scarborough 
at Brighton is itself an open question. Whether either a 
Conservative or a Labour government will know how to act 
if he does, remains very much to be seen. 


the foreign ministers of the major western powers and the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 

The prospect of a four-power western meeting, either in 
New York or in Washington, has opened up with the 
announcement that Herr Schroder, the west German foreign 
minister, will go to America on September 19th, two days 
after the Assembly session begins. Lord Home will be in 
New York at the end of the month; Mr Dean Rusk will be 
available; M. Couve de Murville’s still uncertain plans may 
yet, it seems, include a brief visit to the Assembly. Permuta¬ 
tions and combinations could be plentiful both within this 
group and between some of the western ministers and Mr 
Gromyko. If the Soviet foreign minister (who already has 
an invitation to meet Mr Kennedy) becomes seriously involved 
in continuing talks with Mr, Rusk and Lonh Home, as was 
agreed at the Moscow test ban signing in early August, one 
imagines he will be silently thankful that bis past efforts to 
win Mr Mao Tse-tung’s men a UN seat have failed. The 
baleful presence in New York of a delegation from Peking 



so* 
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that hissed every mention of the Moscow treaty would not 
ease Mr Gromyko’s task; as it is, he may this year have to 
face open attack in the Assembly from the Albanians. 

It is one of the UN’s modest but useful functions that its 
regular sessions can thus enable foreign' ministers off major 
powers to a*ct,in pairs and groups, Without alithe flummery 
that attends a special visit tceachotber’s capitals. Yet, when 
they meet at-Turtle Bay, they mustdo soittits peculiar 
context, They meet , under theeyesiof a wafChing atid vocal 
crowd—the smaller , member states, many of which are tom 
between a wish to sec the big fellows: get On. to better terms 
and an equally seal anxiety to protein their various special 
interests,: This year, there : is no doubt that the great power 
ministers will be acutely conscious of pressure from the mass 
Of the Assembly to maintain, the momentum of the Moscow 
treaty by. further moves, in the disarmament field, particularly 
in regard to curbing thespreadiof nuclear arms (and Mr Rusk, 
for instance, will'be aware of the contrary pressures'that are 
discussed by our Washington correspondent- on page 821). 
Nor cap this pressure be quietly drained away into an incon¬ 
clusive Assembly debate* As-eoon as- the disarmament hems 
cm the agenda are -cleared, the Geneva conference is to resume, 
and the smaller nations’, voices will, there be raised again. 


A s the Assembly nears, it is also impossible to forget that 
. the UN has other functions than those of a convenient 
meeting-point for negotiation and of a sounding-board for the 
aspirations of the smaller states. 6h the eye of this' session, 
the new federation of Malaysia is to be proclaimed ; and the 
UN mission to Sarawak and Sabah, which is now reporting, 
followed from Indonesia’s undertaking—at least at one stage 
—to drop Its hostility to the federation if the UN Secretariat 
would confirth that Opinion fa northern Borneo was favourable 
to Malaysia. What Indonesia will actually do is a question 
for separate consideration (see page 804). As regards the 
UN, however, its main task in this case has been to provide 
a face-saving device, a “golden bridge” over which Dr 
Sukarno can step back without indignity from his posture of 
“hostile confrontation”—if he chooses to. The provision 
of a golden bridge is no guarantee that it will be used, but 
its existence can make it easier for a government to back 
down—leaving muddy footmarks, all too often, on the bridge 
itself; but that is one of the UN’s occupational hazards. 

Whether any, golden btidgework will be used for any of 
the soothem African issues that confront this Assembly is 
highly doubtful. Since the Security Council demanded, on 
July 31st, early self-determination for Portugal’s African terri-' 
tones. Dr Salazar has sought contact with the UN ,Secretary- 
General, who is sending to Lisbon his under’-se<;i i etary con¬ 
cerned with colonial questions—Mr Amachree, a Nigerian. 
But Portugal seems hardly any more likely than South Africa 
to be really tasting around for dignified escape routes from 
its long-held positions. In Southern RhodeSia—which will 
be discussed not only in the Assembly but also, more urgently, 
in the'Security Council if Ghana arid Morocco have their 
way—there* afe still at least -possibilities of avoiding total 
deadlock and* collusion, but slight ones. 

In Cbtincil debates, die UN’s,Sounding-board role no# tends 
to- prevail over rithers. Tuesday^ vote in the Council, on 
Israel’s protest against the Syrian killing of two Israelis near 


19th, registered coodeomatM 


Lake Tiberias on 


largely on both disputants’ readiness to work with the UN 
truce supervising' organiiarici^^iijfw 
undisctyitagpd efiprn; TbjtfgdlffreMben eyecatching public 
debate apd .-oftpi?. (^senre, afld, hy^fn^U 

groups in the field, pa? becrape agenpral uN c^acterutic. 
Only a major crisis will brWinto dipfjeM'aIarge-scaJcirN 
entity fh’e id&gd fdrei aftid the h^ nfi atiohrMt Weak' 
financial outlook is in itself enough to show the limits of its 
present (ability to respond to farther emergencies. Its fool: 
recent field activities, 1 in New Guinea, Borneo ahtPlfeme| 
alike,* have been based'on the Sharing of ; the costs-afoOhg the 
governments immediately concerned; > 


Its Yemen mission, on which the Secretary-General has 
published a report this Week, is of a more litnited nature than, 
some commentators, in. Britain at least, Seem to realise!. The 
200-strbng observer team, mainly Canadian and/ugoslav^tbat 
was sent to Yemen early in July was proviffedsitfcly ip 
order to verify for mutrial reassurance, the proofs <jfc ” <Bs : 
engagement ” from the civil, war that ’Egypt arid ‘Saudi Arabia 
had already agreed to Cariy out! ' The proiesi has been 
disappointingly slow (the present situation is further discussed 
on page 816): It* is, however, sin <ktd reaction m blgme the 
observers for failing to accelerate it ^ there'wa^ never any 
question of their being in a position to, force either party’s 
band. It is hardly surprising, that they have been Reined 
of partiality ,* that is the common fate of, me njin fa thc middle. 
U Thant himsdf, in London last year,remarkfcdthat d# UN’s 
recurring role as an! Aunt .Sally—“ the large and conspicuous 
figure at which dungs Can be thrown witftiinpuhity. —-was 
one of its major functions. 

U Thant’s report, issued on Wednesday night, clarifies 
(belatedly) a situation obscured by a week of ..happy, mud- 
slinging by the UN’s opponents. They have seized ;upon 
the resignation of General von Horn, the chief of the observer 
mission, and his reported complaint that he could not . get 
enough aircraft and funds for effective, operation, and have 
built up a picture in which inept direction of the mission was, 
somehow, held responsible, fpr the continuation, of the fighting. 
This is obvious nonsense ; indeed, the fact that liule disengage¬ 
ment has ye,t been achieved—as Mr Thant frankly reports— 
suggests that the observers’ limited scale of activity has not 
hitherto been a vital factor. They, have clearly seen enough 
to know that the agreement is far from being, fulfilled. • 


Bur the UN cannot afford to let the allegations Of confusion 
in its workings go unanswered. The chaotic cbndition of 
Yemen itself makes it obviously impossible to ran Emission 
there on lines that appeal to the. tidy-minded ; but ebe UN 
has ro learn how to live with chaos if it is to take on further 
tasks in' similarly confused situations; ■ Above all, what the 
delegates should bear in mind, as they assemble in Turtle 
Bay’s air-conditioned comfort, is that the UN can' continue 
to operate in the field, whether as face-saver, fire-brigade, 
or shock-absorber, only if the men who are given the sweaty 
job of serving the organisation in the world’s wilder places-*- 
blown by all the winds of change-**feel that'-the speech- 
makers in New York have not forgotten those who are 
struggling, far away, to turn fine words into realities. 
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Waiting for Newsom 


The forthcoming report of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education should 
set new—and much more expensive— 
standards for teaching the most 
deprived half of Britain’s young people 

I N the next couple of months the Minister of Education 
will be obliged to respond to two reports of quite extra¬ 
ordinary importance. That from Lord Robbins’s 
committee dealing with higher education has naturally 
aroused most curiosity among those whose own—and whose 
children’s—educational experience has been that of an elite. 
But for the country as a whole the next report of the 
minister’s Central Advisory Council, due in mid-October, is 
at least as important. With Mr John Newsom in the chair, 
the CAC has been examining secondary education for young 
people above primary school age who are of average and below 
avenge ability—which means half the children in the 
country., The resulting document should be as powerful as 
the Crbvyther report on education for 15- to 18-year-olds, the 
CAC’8 last broadside. 

Newsom, like Crowther, will pretty obviously be in favour 
of raising the age limit for compulsory education to 16 : 
the calculation that this should be done at the latest by 1969 
is a familiar one, based on the argument that from that year 
the number of people reaching the age of 16 will start to 
shoot up again after a brief pause. The resulting expansion of 
the total school population by over 700,000 might be met 
by simultaneously cutting primary school numbers by raising 
the school entry age to 6; but this is, in fact, outside the 
Newsotn committee’s terms of reference, although it could be 
considered in a much later report on primary education (by a 
committee, on which Mr Newsom also sits, under the chair¬ 
manship of Lady Plowden). 

The less newsworthy parts of the Newsom report, however, 
should be just as interesting and important. The proudest 
claim of Britain’s unsystematic educational system is that it 
permits the greatest possible diversity. The aim now must be 
to preserve the widest possible range of good choices, while 
eliminating the bad variants. Most of the less bright .children 
in the country could, with proper teaching and a proper social 
background, learn very much more than they at present get 
the chance to learn. The fee-paying sector of education, in 
particular, shows what can be done with the dumber children: 
unless similar treatment can be given to those unable to pay 
for schooling, any talk of equal opportunities for those who are 
not clever enough to win their way to the top is nonsense. 

Among the choices that the Newsom report should preserve 
is that between comprehensive and other schools. For one 
thing the comprehensive experiment is still too new for any¬ 
body to lay down the law. For another, the lowest streams in 
comprehensive schools can be as dispiriting as any class in 
the secondary modem schools that are inevitably die Newsom 
committee’s main field for study; and sofae secondary modems 
are very good. 

The real difficulty in improving educational standards for 


less bright youngsters—and particularly for those from homes 
without a tradition of schooling, or from communities where 
to be educated attracts no prestige—is that the last year or 
two of compulsory education too often seems to them a plain 
waste of time. Performance at school brings no advantages in 
getting a job, and seems to have little connection with anything 
that the pupils will experience in later life : on present form 
to compel young people to support another year of this 
seemingly profitless activity would only serve to reduce their 
enthusiasm—and thus to weaken even further the performance 
of both the unenthusiastic pupils and their disheartened 
teachers. If the Newsom report can propose ways in which, 
for the quasi-adults that school-leavers really are, the worlds 
of school and of “real life” can be brought into a closer 
relationship, it will be a vast benefaction. Possibly one answer 
may be to reform the standard of technical teaching : not 
necessarily to teach them specific industrial skills (f6r many 
of these youngsters will go into jobs where the basic skills 
required can be taught on the job in a few weeks), and cer¬ 
tainly not to step up faintly Gandhian teaching like some 
woodwork classes, but to do more to teach them how to pull 
internal combustion engines about. 

N EXT, it would obviously be of little use to extend the 
period of education, and to change some of the things 
that are taught, if the same depressed teachers are to go on 
teaching in the same depressing buildings. It is often no fault 
of the teachers themselves that they have grown out of touch 
with progress : there are not enough incentives built into their 
conditions of service to tempt them to keep up to date. 
Straight pay increases for teachers have less to do with this 
than the teachers’ organisations are naturally tempted to 
claim; but more opportunities to refresh their minds, and the 
chance of advancement in pay and status if they do so, would 
certainly help in improving school standards. 

More purely financial is the question of improving the 
quality of the schools themselves. The Newsom committee 
is likely to have looked with a sharp eye at the physical con¬ 
ditions in the schools that their subjects attend; if its 
conclusions are unpleasant for the ministry, yet another report 
(published this week*) does something to explain why. The 
1963 Campaign for Education—an ad hoc organisation that 
is usefully campaigning for more spending on state education 
—has looked at the wqy in which local authorities’ requests 
for school building authorisations are made, and at how they 
are granted by the ministry, 

Under the present system, the local, authorities submit to 
the ministry a sort of annual shopping list of such building 
as seems necessary : the ministry then sends it back, after 
crossing a lot of it out A million more children will be at 
school in ten years. But not a fragment of building has yet 
been authorised beyond 1964-65 (whatever ha&.been planned). 
Contracts for school building are given out piecemeal, with all 
that implies for inefficiency and expense. Outworn buildings 
are patched anti preserved, when true economy (as well as 

* School Building. 1963 Campaign for Education 2s. 6d. 
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educational 'fieed)’ dictates '{hit theyshould bb ^uilclo^ecl. 
The NeWibm = ‘ rejxiirt 1 witf s' Some '' of thi -evil ’* , p ’ 
quencto’of this absurdly .ramshackle 1 and Wsimpniq^ 
system. ' \ ' ! 

The debate between the campaign and the ministry lias been 
somewhat clouded by a quarrd over Sitf Edward Efoyle’s state¬ 
ment that the local authorities inflate their demands in the 
hope of getting at least part of an excessive estimate. It is 
obvious that this does happen—a few education authorities 
have even proved incapable of completing the work 
authorised. But what is even more obvious, and far more 
important, is that £60 million a year is not enough for school 
building. More .cash and (despite stone' notable triumphs by 
particular authorities which have won fame abroad for the 
quality and efficiency of their school-building) better organisa¬ 
tion by local authorities are imperative. 


8(to 

u&mibF p)Ki. 

less give, sc^ne. hapidy. anun^jtjqjq tq.crf^ jp^ent 
government’s record on, 

fair. Only comparatively reoentlyj-^th A ^te % jppqftt 
(Crowther, Albemarle, nqw New^’ a^ j^^^ jnex|;^|^ 
Plowden’s committee on the primary schools).hag the &bapc qf 
our educational system come under hard scrutiny. Recently, 
too, the setting up by the ministry of such bodies as the 
secondary schools examination council, the curriculum Study 
group, the projected schools council, has erected a framework 
against which some new ideas may to tan {be put tat?;pfs£riCfc. 
Sir Edward froylt himself will gladly s«ze the chance tMt this 
report will give him to urge on his cabinet colleagues the need. 
for very, very much more money for the schools;' "" 


am 1 AA amV I Beelzebub or Barnum, the French president 

VJCllCIctl IVldglL I is every inch the showman 


T hat old master of surprises, General de Gaulle, sprang 
another one with his statement about Vietnam on August 
30th. His bland offer of France’s “ cordial co-opera¬ 
tion ” in the apparently remote event that the two halves of 
Vietnam should try to reunite is typical of his political method. 
The likelihood is so distant that one is tempted to credit the 
general with prophetic vision rather than jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that he is talking nonsense. The offer cuts across the pre¬ 
occupations of General de Gaulle’s peers in such a way as to 
shock them to the maximum. And, in the last resort, it is 
noncommittal. If events fail to confirm the idea, it will be 
forgotten; if they endorse it, the general will be taken for a 
seer. In terms of the charm that leadership must cast, this is 
a powerful recipe for magic. 

At first it looked like rather cheap magic. For all its 
remaining interests in South Vietnam, and its surviving con¬ 
tacts in the north of the divided country, France’s capacity 
to act on the spot is so feeble that it was natural to assume 
the general’s statement was just another trick to harry the 
Americans. Given its timing at the nadir of American 
relations with the Diem regime, and its suggestion that the 
Vietnamese would “ play a role ” if they could “ deploy their 
energies free from outside interference,” one could hardly 
miss the unfriendly note towards the United States. 

But was it just an exercise in sticking pins into an ally ? 
There were reports from Hong Kong last weekend that North 
Vietnam’s leader, Ho Chi Minh, restive at being pushed into 
the shadow of China as that of Russia receded, might be 
willing to consider a united, neutral Vietnam; though what 
he means by “ neutral ” is obscure. In the south, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, President Diem’s turbulent baron of a brother, who is 
the main focus for Buddhist and American hostility, has been 
hinting that he is not only anti-American but also in touch 
with the Vietminh. These rumours have lent a little new 
substance to the long held and well-known French view that 
in Vietnam, as in Laos, the only ultimate solution is a reunited, 
neutral state. General de Gaulle, concluding that the Ameri¬ 


cans are sinking into the same Vietnamese marsh that sucked 
up the French, may have decided to revive this'contortion. 

All the same, it still looks inherently improbable.' ; Re¬ 
unification in itself would be a tour de force, involving as it 
must two rival governing groups, two ideologies anrjtwo 
economic systems. Barring a transformation scene ,in South 
Vietnam, one cannot imagine it happening without the country 
being in the end turned over to the communists. At best it 
would be a transitional formula for a communist take-over 
based on the hope of an emergent Tito at a later stage. It 
seems less like a policy than an acknowledgement of defeat. 

But the defeat would be primarily for the United States, 
not for General de Gaulle. The general is undoubtedly bitter 
at the loss of French influence in Indochina' when he has been 
so successful in maintaining ft in Africa. It is the more 
galling that the residuary legatees should have been the 
Americans of all people. The notion of presiding over the 
creation of a reunited Vietnam would enable him to avenge 
France and at the same time humiliate both America and the 
memory of the Fourth Republic. And if (against all the odds) 
a reunited Vietnam really stayed neutral and independent, 
General de Gaulle might expect to reassert French statecraft 
in the Far East so that even in the post-imperial era the .sun 
would never set on Gaullist influence. France, which, has 
never had the racial hubris of the northern' Cultures, ihight 
then be unrivalled as a link between alien peoples, a preventer 
of race war. , 

But all this, if not totally an opium dream, is surely very 
thinly based. What can General de Gaulle gain if the hope 
of reunification under his patronage proves as unproductive 
as the American policy in South Vietnam of looking for 
reformers to eradicate revolutionaries ?. The answer is that, 
even if it does, the operation can be useful. By harping on 
nationalist feelings, he can stiffen Mr Diem against the United 
States without alienating local opposition, to an unpopular 
ruler. He did just the same for Dr Duyalier of Haiti in Dr 
Duvalier’s recent tussle with Washington. Goading Ameri- 
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«n« cut be > vocation in itself—(bough, far front leading Mr 
Kennedy to totfttabhd to vital totters, like the trade talks 
vridt dbe B(h^|tiah commrainarket; it; may simply make him 
lMae hit l in g ering taste foC meeting the general halfway. 

Qtyfee apart from that. General de Gaulle needs to build up 
Mlmsg$ of his intefndon^ mdre pacific than that reflected 
byhfs incongruous coupling with China in opposition to the 
indear test ban treaty. H» prestige basf been damaged, even 
in France, by the unfavourable reactions to his diplomacy. 
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To encourage » settlement in Viftnamthat suits neutralists 
everywhere Js the. kfeal kind of pphlicify., Jt show? him as 
die champion of the dodsidogs and, abqve all, itknocks the 
breath out of the top dogs. General de Gaulle must amaze 
fads audiences lest , they wak^tfl? to the realities of hi& con¬ 
juring. As a Frenchman race remarked, “Don’t think.of 
realities, with de Gaulle, think of me theatre.” Here, is another 
shrewd piece of showmanship. It would still .be, that, even 
if there were, indeed, ajqrc to it than meets the eye. 


Sukarno’s Limits 


Indonesia may overstretch its strength if it pushes 
its opposition to Malaysia too far 


F avoured by nature, Indonesia’s arc of three thousand 
islands is less favoured in its leadership. In some 
respects, Dr Sukarno has done his country proud, but 
his successes in foreign policy are matched by his failures at 
home. In (be matter of Malaysia his foreign policy is now 
coming to a point where these domestic difficulties may begin 
to tell. 

Getting the proclamation of Malaysia delayed by sixteen 
days was only the latest chapter in a success story that began 
with the transfer of Indonesian sovereignty from the Dutch 
in 1949. Not even the administrative chaos of Jakarta can 
erase the symbolic glory of Bandung as the site of the Afro- 
Asian conference of 1955. If many of the “ Dutch ” citizens 
expelled from Indonesia in 1957 were brown-skinned people 
who had never seen Holland, die important thing was that 
President Sukarnp had got away with publicly slapping the 
faces pf Dutch colonialists. Inst May, American diplomacy 
anti pnited Nations’ good offices having succeeded where 
In donesian military pressure bad failed. West Irian fell into 
the president’s lap. 

These anti-colonial successes have been accompanied by 
the pickings of neutralism. Indonesia gets more Soviet aid 
than any other country except India, and does pretty well out 
of American aid. It gets its share of Colombo Plan assistance, 
itod the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
American Agency for International Development are now 
helping it out of its financial mess—one important cause of 
Whichwas the purchase of an unnecessarily large quantity of 
Fufcian arms in 1961. Moreover, having resumed diplomatic 
relations with Holland as a side-product of the West Irian 
settlement, Indonesia has regained access to its original source 
of spares for a good deal of (idle) equipment. 

Together, these are no mean achievements. Nor is 
Indonesia's assertiveness surprising. Within a year or two, 
there will probably be too million Indonesians. Too many 
of diem are crowded into Java, but they inhabit what is 
p o t en t ia lly an eco n omi c giant that could some time be one 
of the world's richest half-dozen countries. Whatever doubts 
some of them have about President Sukarno’s “ guided 
democracy ” or, perhaps still more, about the price of every¬ 
day necessities, many Indonesians, with the confidence of 
numbers, probably think of Malaysia at one end ahd’Austnlia 
st die other, each with lit million people, as no more than 
troublesome insects on their giant Banks. (Australia’s relations 
with Indonesia are discussed hi an article on page 814.) 


Irritating though the Indonesian president must be to 
Colonial Office officials trying hard to decolonise Borneo and 
being called “ neo-colonialist ” for their pains, «an effort has 
to be made to see the world as the Indonesians see it. Even 
more, perhaps, than other Afro-Asians, the Indonesians are 
obsessed by “ colonialism.” This is a consequence not so 
much of the ill-advised Dutch police actions that preceded 
the transfer of sovereignty as of Dutch stubbornness in squan¬ 
dering opportunities for' good will while they clung to their 
half of New Guinea. The Dutch presence in West Irian was 
useful to the Indonesians in the most unfortunate of ways. For 
many years the progressive decline of the Indonesian economy' 
and administration had been attributed, not altogether without 
justification, to the “colonialist” failure to train enough 
Indonesians for the responsibilities of independence. The 
excuse was wearing thin ten years after the event, and the 
Dutch refusal to leave New Guinea was the excuse for 
domestic failure that was exploited by President Sukarno and 
his ministers to the ultimate folly of a crippling arms bill 
from Moscow. 


I n the event. West Irian fell rather easily; but “ colonialism,” 
fortunately for Indonesians in search of diversion from 
their own failures or misfortunes, was not yet dead. It was 
still present (in a minor way, noted for future action) in 
Portuguese Timm, and (in a more spectacular and challenging 
way) in the plan for a Federation of Malaysia. The surpris¬ 
ing notion that Malaysia was a “ neo-colonialist ” plot was 
launched by the powerful Indonesian Communist party 
in December, 1961, before Moscow or Peking bad thought 
of it. It was seized on with enthusiasm by President Sukarno’s 
government. The emotions President Sukarno has aroused 
against Malaysia have roots deep in Indonesia's present state 
of mind. Identification with a national mood which he 
himself is adept at creating is the chief secret of President 
Sukarno’s enduring appeal to Indonesia’s masses, who owe 
neither material comfort to his rule nor moral comfort to 
his way of life. 

It is As cogent nowasit was in the past—and probably 
just'as unrewarding—to suggest that Indonesia » ill advised 
to seek more bits Of land while it is so patently failing to 
cope with tbe'tirieethousand bits it already has. And the 
Indonesians are at last doing something at any rate about 
their d om estic p roblems, ‘ Oi American usd IMF advice, 
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various economic measures were announced in May, the most 
important of them being a de factor devaluationof Ac rupiah 
from Ac official rate Of 4 j to tbe American dollar to Afe piore 
realistic rate of 315. By last monA, Acre Wefi'signs that 
the rupiah was beginning to regain a more than symbolic 
value. But there was no sign at all of Ae drastic overhaul of 
administration, and of its policies, which alone can drag 
Indonesia out of its economic quicksand. WiAout such an 
overhaul, the effect of Ae new measures will be as short¬ 
lived as Ae drastic financial medicine administered in 1959. 
Some of Ae new measures are stimulating exports—which 
must rise if Indonesia is ever to lighten its millstone of debts 
amounting perhaps to more Aan $750 million; but Ae 
leeway to be made up is daunting: for Ae first quarter 
of this year, exports were 744 million rupiah down on the 
corresponding period for last year. 

Indonesia, which ought to be feeding itself with something 
to spare, if importing s million, tofis of rice a year, and stopped 
exporting sugar nearly three years ago, production having 
dropped to a third of Ae pre-war figure. Railway lines have 
been closing down in east Java because there is a shortage 
of rolling stock and railwaymen. Much of Ae dredger fleet 
is unserviceable and dock facilities are deteriorating. Jakarta, 
like Hong Kong but With less excuse, is short of water for 
its three million people. 

These are the hard realities at home behind Presided! 


m 

Sukarno’s foreign policy. Thoy do flot meaq A« Jado^’* 
presence or ambidons can be ignored?Jsqriply;^ p aBtn aag t 
either- by Britain which it 'cfflSmiried w 
Malaysia after its painful Birift, or by die MaBysbr AufetMans 
who sit permanently on Indonesia's A^qrsjcejp.,, •;.» 

Indonesia, like China, Russia an 4 evetyioAer large country* 
has to be lived, with. But Indonesia, <(69, will have to live 
wiA its neighbours. Big though it may tooA id the eyes 
of the smaller countries next 1 dook/1o,;%t|fna! jdifffctdties 
show that it has a very long way to .bcCcAe it 
as a world power on any scale. If' it pursues its opposition 
to Malaysia to the point of an open invasion of the n or th ern 
Borneo territories, it will run headlong-imp Britain's ctxbixdt* 
ment to Ae majority of people in Apse tcrtitoriA #ftA;#fcat- 
ever else Aey want, do not waat. 4 » bie. 

President Sukarno’s alternative to ^direct trial of atnmgdt 
with Britain is a guerrilla campaign mounted from lndonesiaa 
soil against Sarawak arid Sabah (the former NorA Bortieo)}' 
•veto this involves risks pf escalation t^at oughrij^ mik^ Ae 
president think twice before he riips miaby mote men 
Ae border. NeiAcr Ae United States nor, one hopes, Russia 
wants Ae bir A of Malaysia to be Ae signal for violence Aft 
in the end is liable to benefit China more Airi-aftfie^ofAiA. 
Remembering where his aid. comes from—andbow dependent 
he still is upon it—will, or can, President Sukarno begin to 
apply Ae brakes? 


COMMENTARY 


BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA 

No Deal 


I F the British Government believed that 
black people were inherently and per¬ 
manently inferior to white people, it would 
snap up the informal offer Dr Verwoerd 
made on Tuesday to take Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland under his 
wing. The South African prime minister 
was careful not to let his offer sound like 
an outright takeover bid, “ South Africa 
has no further territorial ambitions in their 


direction,” he said, but “we could lead 
them to. independence and economic pros¬ 
perity far quicker and more efficiently than 
Britain*” 

Looked, at bom the South African point 
of view, this is true enough., South Africa 
is spending, far more in .its Own showpiece 
“ Bantustao the Transkei—than the 
British Government even contemplates 
spending in any of its three protectorates. 
The Transkei constitution is, on paper, 
somewhat more advanced than the embryo 
constitutions of the protectorates (except, 
perhaps, the one Swaziland is about to get). 
The protectorates 1 economies are tied to 
South Africa's; in this instance, at least, 


tlie blood cannot be unmixed. Their use as 
a haven for refugees (and possibly a base 
for rebels) is an immediate threat to white 
South Africa's security—and the cause of 
Dr VerwoercTs making his offer now. For 
Britain the three territories are a political 
embarrassment, very nearly impossible to 
defend should Dr Verwoerd try to take 
them by force. And would their inhabitants 
really mind ? After all, the Black Muslims 
in the United States want their own 
separate state. Is separatism not, after all, 
the answer ? 

It is here that the turning point in the 
argument—the question of racial equality— 
must come. Dr Verwoerd’s separation is 
one he would impose from above (as on an 
inferior people). The only conceivably 
acceptable sort of separation, acceptably to 
a Black Muslim or a white liberal, is one 
freely negotiated between equals. This is 
where Dr Verwoerd’s offer falls down. His 
scheme is for a sprinkling of retriballsed 
black statelets, self-governing and" ulti¬ 
mately even “independent”—but acting 
under the decisive influence of white South 


Africa. In the Transkei he has had to use 
white guns to enforce his policyin South 
Africa itself he faces a mounting wave of 
sabotage (there were five small explosions 
in Capetown on Tuesday) .and violent 
opposition to his doctrine of white 
superiority. 

The Worse Course 

S outh Africa’s objection to the British 
policy in the protectorates is that it will 
lead to “multiracial states. 4 ’ In one sense, 
South Africa is already multiracial; both 
black apd white live there, and the economy 
uses them both. But ihe real point is 
whether political power is to be shared 
between the races, or confined to white 
men. Because of this, k Britain is unlikely 
to give up its responsibilities tb the "peoples 
of the protectorates auite so easily. 

What is more, the Government has 
repeatedly promised not to give them up. 
Last December it informed. a ' Uiiited 
Nations committee that, although the South 
Africa Act of 1909 had provided for the 
eventual (and conditional) incorporation of 
the protectorates into Sgyth Africa, .this 
provision, in the view of the United Klng r 
dom, lapsed when South Africa left the 
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GorambHwealA. ' Etwriftke Government' 
me now tempted by CrVtrwoerd’&i offer 
t* c|uwgfr:-te-iy*)m?( (tod wi*t .with die; 
expepse apA t^-pelkicking that retention 
of the protectorates involves, the temptation 
may be a real one), it would have to con¬ 
sider the international cry of outrage that 
would rise up i the protectorates were put 
under South African administration. 

.Having said all.this, ;it onljr fair to 

K im out the worst thai might, happen if 
ftain does continue to Stani up (however 
sfiiMly at dtefawses) to DrVerwoerd. When 
African nationalist political patties eventn-i 
ally get setf-goveronoent « the protec¬ 
torate*, they fte .likply to carry,out i policies 
that bring tnap ipto direct conflict with the 
govern tneint In; Pretoria: ’fheir protector— 
Britain—wffl then be Called upon to pay 
the «oie : anid, ¥ necesaary, to send foicds 
for their .defence, it i» npf a pleasant 
prospect Ait the effect oa Britain* 
standing in the world .if it simply handed 
thetn over could be infinitely worse. 


AMERICAr-EUROPE 

More Cockfighting 

T he latest moves in the chicken imbroglio 
between the common market and the 
United States show how much easier it is 
for farmers to confuse governments than for 
governments to knock sense into farmers. 
Recently it looked as though the strange 

S uarrel might be on the mend. American 
ireats of retaliation aroused European 
industrialists who were not of a mind to 
lose exports to please peasants. On Wed¬ 
nesday, die German cabinet accepted a 
largely symbolic reduction of a tenth in the 
common market’s duty; this had been twice 
proposed in recent months by the European 
Commission, twice accepted by the Ameri¬ 
cans as a to,§18 for negotiation, and twice 
buried in vague formulae by the common 
market's Council of Ministers. With the 
major German obstacle out of the way an 
agreement seemed to be in sight. 

Unfortunately, the common market seems 
to regard the reduction as filial, and the 
Americans do not—so that, on Wednesday, 
while Bonn blew warmer, Washington blew 
cold. The line there was that, as the Ger¬ 
man duty baa risen from 4.8 oents a pound 
to 134 cents, the Six must give more than 
a tenth, or ia cents, to stop retaliation. It 
would probably have been wiser for the 
United States to accept the reduction, how¬ 
ever jnadequateood press lor compensation 
in other Items. Though the common market 
seems to deny the peed for that too, there 
is more rop^jEor manoeuvre in this field. 
But the Amehcte poultry lobby, of course, 
cares for concessions on broilers and broilers 
alone* So the vicious spiral has been wound 
one coil tighter* The moderates in die 
United States hope that retaliation will end 
tJte tiattet once for an. Buf there 
is dis&rd with the Eumpeahs 0ft the amount 
of this V fife United States and west 
Germany l&tfcu much more to thei* farmers 
they may sobh be in no shape to stop the 
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Kennedy J trade talks from being another 
; seep to divorce ’ between Europe and 
America. However tiresonK : the farmers 
may be* the responsibility ,lics with the 
governments. 


LIBERALS 

Next Week at Brighton 

N l;XT week’s Liberal conference, at 
Brighton seems unlikely to give rJLsc 
to many political fireworks. Perhaps the 
motft controversial motion is the first one > 
down for debate, to be moved by Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe, and proposing major 
reforms in both Houses of Parliament. 
Among these is the abolition.of the House 
of Lords and its replacement by a second 
chamber, based on a non-hereditary 
principle, two thirds of the members being 
elected on a regional basis. Nothing i$ said 
about the powers which this body would 
enjoy. Later, Mr Eric Lubbock is to move 
a wordy motion on transport policy, calling 
for an integrated system of road, sea, and 
rail services, but failing to say how this is 
to be achieved- The motion appears to 
support the Beeching plans for the rail¬ 
ways, and is to be challenged by an anti- 
Beeching amendment from the floor. 

To tackle the housing shortage the 
Liberals propose a separate Ministry of 
Housing as well as a permanent council 
made up of representatives of local aurhofir 
ties, trade unions, and the building industry, 
who would work together to sponsor a 
national housing drive. Amendments to be 
debated include one which would commit 
the party to an annual target of 500,000 
houses for five years, and another which 
would restore rent control to those houses 
de-controllcd under the 1957 Act* On, 
education, a motion calls for the doubfihg 
of the number of places in higher educa¬ 
tion within ten years, the abolition of the 
xi plus examination, and the raising of the 
compulsory school entry age to 6. When 
it comes to the future of the public and 
voluntary Schools, the motion is extra? 
ordinarily vague, asking for an examination 
of their position 44 with a view to bringing 
them more closely within the national 
system,” while “preserving the right Of 
parents to choose schools of their Owti 
religious faith.” The removal of the main 
burden of education finance from the rates 
to the Exchequer is recommended. 

Changes are also proposed in the admini¬ 
stration of the National Health Service (the 
principal bring the establishment of area 
Health Boards, which wbuld havg complete 
financial control of services within tfirir 
jurisdiction) and increases are called for in 
all sotial service payments. On agriculture 
a resolution calls for the negotiation of 
worldwide commodity agreements and die 
establishment of a managed ‘agricultur&l 
market similar to that Of the common 
market This, incidentally, is the only men¬ 
tion of Europe in the agenda, although , the 
accompanying party document, “Partners 


iaaNew Britain/*statesthitBritish jwrtifcfr 
: patten in an outwird looking EEC saxtitt aa 
e^eadajl part of^Libcrd, pqlify*, 
this protestation^ the inclusion, of a lengthy 
motion <&lliti£ for co-ordinated policies Of 
C^ihmbnWcahh development seems to iti- 
dicate a change of emphasis. Wife Euro¬ 
pean policy in abeyance, the? Liberals are 
in. search of a new image and proclaim that 
they are seeking it as a radical, reforming 
Force, uncommitted to any class or sectional 
interest; the Best teat of them between'nOw 
and'the dec non will be how; far; iacold 
,fact, ,tb^y-dosteer dear of popular promts 
to sectional interests. . . , r , 


WARDS OF COURT 

Watch and Ward 

T he imprisonment for a monfh, wjih ho 
reprieve," of > young pregnant mother, 
and her brarid-new husband for the offence 
of getting married seems a cruel business: 
the. Home Secretory has been urged by all 
sorts of people to- recommend mercy for 
Mr and Mrs Kearney, the sufferers in the 
case, but has declined to do so. 'The start 
of it was familiar enough. Mrs Kearney 
is 19: her parents did not wish her to 
marry her suitor, and applied for her to be 
made a ward of court in order that—on top 
of their withdrawal of parentaL consent for 
the'marriage—it should be prohibited by a 
judicial order. The couple, however, faked 
their papers and got married despite all 
this: the parents then bowed down to the 
facts and withdrew their objection. The 
judge whose ward Mrs Kearney had 
become felt himself unable, despite all this, 
to overlook the contempt* of court foipifetf 
in the. open flouting of his order; though 
he found it “ deeply repugnant ” to do so, 
he sent the couple to prison for a month. 

Contempt of court is, of course, ap 
offence that must not be allowed ; and the 
whole app&rendy clumsy medhahlsm of 
Wardships of court has quite a fot of sound 
sense behind it (the middle classes, at least, 
arc Hkcly to be in favour of It). But the 
trouble with the punishment for. this par¬ 
ticular contempt is that it is Unlikely to have 
a great deterrent effect on any futpre young 
couple who might find thetmdves inthc 
position of the Keameys. At least sdme of 
the young romantics who are so determined 
that they get into Ain Kearney^ tiifBoilties 
are only Bkdy to feel more adventurous if 
they feel they are indulging iq aiqucfa-pvb- 
lidSed tiefigpee inot just of angry parents 
but of unfeeling judges and i whole dis¬ 
approving sbtftjty marshalled against them. 
Mr Broofo is (tor once) probably right not 
to upset the judge’s committal to prison for 
any reason short of those of health; but, it 
docs Seem a pity that the judge tiimsdf could 
not have seeil a Way of breaking with the 
precedent" that hi 1 found §0 repugnant. 
Prison is * useful tastitmSon, ahd among rtt 
useful effects is that of deterrence, But to 
regard a p r i s bft sentence as something that 
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observers on Comecon’s commissions. 


^socialised 





Ltuijed 

. m-mmsA when we 

tdl them tffet the* afe «3 ttiftttools. They 
claim that they tat on their own Jugoslav 
one. But why is twh Jugoslav stool getting 
so much nttfeort. ftom American mono* 
rolies ?f Th^iporasattnoneoth^rthin 
Mr; Kfa ifafafaij^h i 
the'ti^hifa^^i^'st Of:'$he wirt Com*' 
muni* '; ■ . ' 

occaatoib ho 'hwwsMb she 
vocative • togth** 

revlnehjelts «fa» 3 bM • hMOMeA-.'lmnoar« 
“abont the oraagd dtfrfenfct 
ours end : the' Cl^sese.'fwtty^ 
reqWtk goe«a tsfe^wtif fap 
They ereworA dootitig if otdy to 
them whh Mr Khrushchev’* snore recent 
protaittceMfiti kit l of tp M wV lNfe* 
day in iffM «:Mowy> 

on dm' vofaief mn u ftim entifeei, dm in* 
tcrcstim mjomplo'of the Jugoslav worker*’ 
coundfei.onS'. .the general ..fraternity of 
socka*.oddndfei* - .war wonder dijtp- 
slavt, wfiohadbettwaitin* far she mourn 
tain to bodge, ore pleased with its visit to 
them, * 




. . 

At the end of Mr Kbrndfokfety fo£$eft 
as ontertadnfag n uta^ hod setfout:^ne*> 
dons tcafafe unanswered. The fast is 
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P* 

failure in 
Damatcuttii 
radio abuse 
reciprocal 
have stopjpfcd 
union tljttjn 

answer to Preafcknt Nasal's attach* Yet, 

in Cairo’s view, they may not have stopped 
nearly abort enough. Thctr iointjeommuni- 

ssaWwvM 

overplayed. It spoke of bilateral plans for 



sraoOnr ground* for 

P.. _ is now dear that Belgrade 

has rotected his repeated plea for Jugoslavia 
to join the cemmvMK eognmOP market, or 
Comccpu, as * foil mmw, It is an¬ 
nounced, pn the Other http* that Jugoslav 
delegates will ryjw be flowed to sit as 


;e 

military co-opujati^fi aodepoipktc “ econo¬ 
mic union ’V ' 1 sfiue ends could be 
accomplished try'less portentous names. 

It looks as if the Syrians and Iraqis want 
to carry; out a deux the loose military and 
economic clauses of the obsolete April pro¬ 
gramme for tripartite political mupn that 
would have foimcd both of thgxi with Egypt. 
They would thus not depart from the letter 
of what was agreed with Egypt so that 
Egypt—at least theoretically-^mght subse¬ 
quently join them again. In practice 
" economic union ” means haying a customs 
union and planning economic development 
in a complementary way. Almost anything 
else is optional. Between Iraq's present free 
economy $nd Syria’s more state*controlled 
one the disparity pigy not be so great as to 
make mutual adjustments too painful. For 
though Syria has r enationalis cd [g basics 
and qnc & t#b ih^r itKhmrfcs Its prhtafl? 


the mat prtdetari&t. 'in-lriSiv'^veii.tbc 
totajTcontttort^ ofall 

personal income* %om property would now 
suffice to raise iterate topes thdaaUries 
by only about 17 pit ce^ oinpited with 
the 25 per cent increase 1a,torieto* ; ital 
incomes which has been secured by one 
decade of even inadequate growth. 

The interest of ghRSiwgFy broad disserta- 
t it did not touch 
ago any academic 
debate from the middle-right on the “ Price 
of Growth” would have concentrated on 
whether “ excessive preoccupation with 
growth ” brought with it too many dangers 
of inflation and of insecurity to the balance 
of payments. There is VcryUuJe discussion 
of this in Professor Wilson’s lecture. 
Rightly or wrongly, major fears on this 
score are falling out of fashion among 
quadrigenariari and quinquegenarian mem¬ 
bers of the academic Establishment, and are 
being replaced by debates on whether 
Galbraithian objections to growth do or 
do not Involve * a certain puritatiictal 
masochism ”~~with the trend of debate 
moving against Galbraith, except incident¬ 
ally that his school of thought has made 
public investment beramg pprp rospcJl- 
able. Hgrein lies 5 swltdl of attitudes, an 
alteration of die instinctive orthodox 
assumptions which rule British society, of 
considerable creeping importance. 





Who improved the Arabian nights? 

FISONS 


They exported a chemical to the east 
which expands rubber to make it soft 
and cushiony: and this is now used to 
make inexpensive mattresses - such stuff 
as dreams are made on! 

Round the world forty times. In fact, this is just 
a tiny example of Fisons export effort. Last year 
Fisons representatives travelled over a million 
miles—and in doing so Increased their sales of 
agricultural* and industrial chemicals, pharma¬ 
ceutical product, veterinary products and scien¬ 


tific apparatus by 36 per cent. Industrial chemi&ris . 
showed the most dramatic increase, and last year 
over half of Fisons total production was 
overseas—a jump of nearly 150 per cent in two ' 
years! What’s more, this increase was in -the , 
fiercely competitive markets in Western Europe, * 
North America and the Commonwealth. V ] 
What Fisons believe. It's another illustration oft ; 
the Fisonscredo. When you know, then youcan act 
successfully. It was Fisons experience in produc¬ 
tivity that enabled them to increase production 
and meet the demand for their products frofn the 
markets of the world. 



Fisons know about productivity 


Lord Netheraorpe, Chairman 
of the Fisons Gfoup of 
Companies; Chairman of the 
British Productivity Council. 
•Productivity Pays.* 
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Follies on Ice 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA 

A mong the many inherited troubles of Mr Lester Pearson’s 
Liberal government, the latest skeleton to peer out of its 
b closet is the World’s Fair which Canada plans to hold in 
Montreal as part pf its fentenary celebrations in 1967* Mr Pearson 
haip&ftdaed toqpvofat ii^ / a;nevco^^Nidt gewraland 
dcgirit$:' Mr t^cfcnbabair’t ipporaw^ Paul 

and Mr J. F. Carsley, both pf 
early ^/jfuJy,, Their resignations until 

leaked ip late August/atkTthcy havt Jtittfcot been offiejaUy 
explained. 

This is pot a case of dfevecraefttb^^ and 

Liberia at^pintnients. Fd&ic^do noft.#*** it! to this sense. 

It is acasetrfcoqfused tines wela of geyem- 

mw^edeia^^J^vincid 

appf^nd to ruh-thefair caught 1ir ~ V ■ *v. 

Kb^#U!the administratis tbti&dfth l^^eine j^a&ydtposed^ 
new doubts ar^growihg about the/ jfttolMfty 

of preparing fair to open as jtoitod ill Afw igoft \Jtor 
1 W^adS^ , W i Fj^?'corippfauojES <1Sog fiia^ifSe 

end of h^tyearafter QmAtfob eteediy ^eei jranted 
for 1967 by the Bfir&u of utemational Exhibitions in Paris. It 
had applied two year^Jbefore but had been turned down in favour ^ 
of the Soviet Union, which later renounced its franchise* By the ^ 
time the Canadian government had worked out legislation accept¬ 
able to Quebec province and Montreal city as well as to parliament, 
little more than four years were left to prepare the exhibition. 

Belgium had found four years too little and postponed its World's 
Fair from 1956 to 1958. New York, with its unofficial effort due 
to open next year for two years on a site already largely prepared, 
will have had four and a half years of preparation and still seems 
unlikely to be ready by next April’s opening. If all had gone 
smoothly with the Canadian fair, it would still have been a very 
narrow squeak to get it ready in time. Against the pressure of the 
election in April, the financial uncertainty, the new government’s 
new-broom mentality and Quebec’s increasing separatism nobody 
had much time to think about the fair until very recently. Nobody, 
that is, except the people of Montreal and especially their dynamic, 
pushing mayor, Mr Jean Drapcau, who aspires to be known not 
only as father of his people but also as father of the World’s Fair* 

So it is only now being realised how much ha§ to j 0 ne i n 
three years and eight months to opening Including four winters 
with all the rigours of ice and Vnow which they bring to Montreal. 

At Mr Drqpea^’* Insistence, last year’s federal act establishing the 
worlds Fair corporation stipulated that the fair be held on “ the 
island of Montreal.” This spring, in the middle of the election 
campaign, Mr Drapeau changed course and urged Mr Diefcnbaker 
to change the site to two largely non-existent islands in the St Law¬ 
rence river. The outgoing prime minister accepted the change with 
the proviso that the new parliament would amend the legislation. 
Mr Pearson accepted it early in July over the head of the commis¬ 
sioner general and his deputy, who promptly resigned. 
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The legislation has still not been thahged; but the gohfenif^t 
and the public have now learned that the only hope holding the 
fair in 1967 1$ to establish one strong acfanfadsthuivt m&otity. 
Mr Drapeau claims that his city of Montreal is tbe onlybbdy 
Capable of managing it, and he has shofrn a marked unwillingness 
to co-operate with any other authority. He wants, and seeir likely 
to get, federal authority frhich willpayhibills without ienedtthv 
with his plans. 

In their search for competent management, both tiie goy^ntn<mt 
and the public have largely overlooked the egnaj^ 
tion of having feasible plans. The site that Mr Drapeau has got 
adopted is now under water. Thepresent Saint Helen’* island 
is to be more than doubled in size with Jill dredged fn^ tiie river, 
and a new island is to be created on the shallow rocks bothering 
the causeway of the St Lawrence Seaway. 1 Montreal has under¬ 
taken to complete the new site by next summer at a claimed cost 
of $12 million. Considering the ice conditions prevailing through 
half the available period, competent technicians question whether 
the work can be done in even double the time and at four or five 
times the cost. If it can be accomplished, it will change the river 
flow to such an extent that Montreal’s harbour will be in danger 
unless an additional ice boom is installed upriver simultaneously* 
The federal government has undertaken the main cost of thts work, 
now estimated at about $10 million but quite likely to be twice as 
much. 

Oq the highly improbable assumption that the new artificial 
island sites are turned over to the World’s Fair corporation by 
next summer, they will still have three considerable drawbacks: 
they will be almost inaccessible ; they will have no services except 
one existing waterhead ; the new fill may need three years to settle 
before any sizeable building can be erected on it without using 
piles. Montreal proposes to build a subway to the island through 
what is supposed to be solid rock, though no one has ever surveyed 
it, at an estimated cost of $20 million. Several major bridges arc 
also proposed. The city has promised to install water* mains, 
sewers and a sewage disposal plant. It hopes for gas lines, though 
every gas expert shudders at the idea of putting new. lines through 
an unknown river bed into a still shifting mass of new fill. It 
relies on Quebec Hydro to install an electrical sub-station, and 
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expects tfce Bell , telephone! c^inpauy t^ construct" a' ne\y sub* 
station, estimated tocos! $io*million, which viill^fiave to be dis* 

mantled after the fair. j V** I Cj ; 

Less than three years will be left far" aft these wbrfcs^on the site 
itself. la the same period, the province of Quebec and the city 
of Montreal between them have to undertake an immense road 
programme to improve access to the site from every direction, 
ifldudiagtfce United State*' frooder and Ontario. The federal 
government has been ckawn in for $40 million to help finance ode 
Single through route in the city of Montreal, to which Quebec will 
contribute $100 million, and An ckjr^jj million to make up tlfc 
fatal of $1*75 million. But this is tmly thc beginning* } 

ResponriSdc observers doubt, first, whether , any conceivable 
cxpenditu^e can mm overcome (he technical problem of preparing 
this site Vhhm tbe time limit, and, second^ whether Canada cap 
raise tfc^liuge sums involved given the present state of its budget 

: - 7 : '! 
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GERMANY f 

Wilsorf theTair I 




\Y/is*v Jkpwam, are hoping to develop at 

Vy ^Ams^rdamtthia week and qexttbe change for the hettet in 
with ^ British Labour .party : that Mr Harold ,WU$on 
helped m initiate at Hamburg on August }Ut. To dip Social Demo¬ 
crat* jfc waa auspicious in >the first place that-Mr Wilson had 
accepted their invitation tp speak at the centenary rally, When he 
arrivfd at the airport, mdy an hour or.so before he was due on the 
platform, they still did not know whether he might not want to 
leave, for home immediately after the meeting.,: 
c tyjt Air W 5 a 9 where he sat utuil 
l.am‘Wt^.J^pfa| tteichshof dis^mA the polirip* scene witA m? 
west Gpqnan part^s big three—IjferrErich 0%phaucr (dhaftmag), 
Herr Eferbert; Wegner (vice-chairman), and Herrtyflly Brandt,(the 
candidate for the chancellorship in 1965), These three fare, all 
members of the,German delegation to Amsterdam, where they arc 
looking forward to the chance of resuming the exchange of ideas 
abput the future of Germany and Europe, not only with Harold 
Wilspri (Whom they are expecting to be elected viccrprcsident of 
the Socialist International) but al$o with George Brown, Patrick 
Gordon Walker, and Denis Efcaley. 

Excluding Herr Wchper's congenital suspicion, the general ver¬ 
dict of the leading Social Democrats is that Mr Wilson was “ very 
fair ” at Hamburg. Both in public and in private, they say this 
with an air df pleasurable surprise ; “ fair '’—the English word is 
used for want of an equivalent native rendering — is in Germany 
an epithet loaded with respect. 

Mr Wilson has been hitherto a remote figure to the German 
socialists. Those who, like Herr Ollenhauer, were in England 
during thp war did not meet him then. A number of them have 
seen and heard him since, usually at a distance, addressing sundry 
international gatherings. Being not especially interested, before 
Mr Gfutske!l r $ death, in scrutinising Mr Wilson, they did not find 
him inscrutable. Naturally it has been different since he became 
the leader of the JLabour party and the party's chances of forming 
the next British government have spemed to improve. Since 
January, the German sodal 1 .^ have b«IT Jflatysfrig Mr Wlison's 
repotted wotd on foreign policy. By the time he came to 
Haittlrui'g last Saturday to keep his first engagement in Germany 
since his eteVatiori, their* misgrv'ihgS were deep. Mr Wilson had 
spoketi acrimoniously of the 4 ‘ Gentian nuclear appetite ” and regu- 


awf balance of payments. The only aggregate flgure df estmtattsd 
expenditure on the fait project, direct and indirect, which haf ever 
been ttfehtd viis $5$! mUBon.. This i| kno^rn tif be Bit too final], 
and prudent auflremfes rmnkit may cover bahdy half the cost 

of present plana. - ; . 

The days are gone when Canada could assume its ability to 
borrow up to one billion dollars in New York, even for a World’s 
Fair. Canada’s own capital Qiarket; are already ^trained to meet 
the federal cash deficit pf nearly cr^ibijlfoa, lpt «l<|ndyther invest¬ 
ment needs. Its balance? of pdyme^4frifcni>iU .^reCarieus. Even 
if the plan is technically possible by 1967, even if Canada discovers 
a hidden Mosqs. to : take jgodtetic cgnptppd^lkk ^obeffe Moses in 
New Yorl^j Jthj: ^destion #^nernai^«:v(jii«rt ^nteirt| ^f )ntrcaI or 
Quebec or even a crown corporation using Canada’s credit can 
raise up to one billion dollars to finance a dubious and transitory 
project ■ .•< „ v: .>, # 
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tarly appealed to have had fcos^mpaifoy fit aH-Tok the solemnly 
proclaimed prime aim of Gertnah polfo^reuraficttrion. 

Behind the scenes at the Anglo-German conference at K6nig$- 
wintcr last April, Mr Richard Grossman and Mrs Barbara Castle 
had seemed to be insinuating that if ‘was to the likes of thefh rather 
than to the likes of Mr Gordon Walker (also present at Kftnigs- 
winter) that Mr Wilson would be listening in future. At the 
same time the two visitors were lighthearfedly disparaging the per¬ 
formance of Social Democracy m GeJrmSny and propounding solu¬ 
tions for the future of Germany and Europe which scandalised the 
Social Democrats who heard them. 

But at Hamburg Mr Wilsori appeared ro the Social Democrats 
to be genuinely trying to work things out for himself, and co want 
them to revise their impression of the British party as 4 ‘ an insular 
lot.” He came unaccompanied, listened carefully, and spoke With 
unexpected understanding of the emotions underiymg the. German 
problem. He paid acceptable tribute to Otto Wells and Kurt 
Schumacher. Onjy Herr Wehner was, of pretended to be, un¬ 
impressed. Herr #eimer$ff 4 temarked hi patty counsels that since 
he suspects a British Labour govemihan t t^OUl^ perhaps be ready 
to sacrifice vital German interests far the sake of sorfie 

sort of temporary settlement,’ and farther would perhaps make some 
embarrassing mistakes at home; ko fceKeves it would ;bj prudent 
for thf Sd^aT Democrats to show totoe reserve towards their 
British comradci at least until after the Bundestag election of 1965. 
To act otherwise would be to fun thfe risk of making it easier for 
the Christian Democrats to britod the Social Democrats as 
“ unreliable 

Mr Wilson did not let the‘Getman*party down when he addressed 
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Next time you’re Tokyo-bound, Ait France offers you the 
Choice of two ways of going there—the fast, direct route 
over the pole, or the Eastern Epicurean route, with a gentle 
dawdle by the wayside. Both ways, you get superb Air 
France treatment and comfort, both ways you fly Caravellc 
to Paris, ( then Boeing for the, rest of the journey. Whichever 
way you go, or come back, the fare’s the same—and you 
can choose from over 20 stop-over points on your through 
ticket. 

Full details from your Travel Agent or nearest Air Frame office 

LONDON: I6S New Bond Street, W.l. GROsvenor 9030 
BIRMINGHAM: CEN 9251/4 * MANCHESTER: OE A 7031/S 
GLASGOW: tEN 90S4?6 • DUBLIN: 790TB* 
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DO A GOOD DEAL BETTER 


If you ere crossing the At|iwl> < <iyi.lnm9MS, jttp'wHf flhgA Cunard voyage as fine an 
investment as you wit! ever make. The ship does not lake ilme, It gives It for your health 
and profit High, wide and handsome public rooms and broad acres of deck encourage 
quiet end comfortable concentration, and a highly efficient secretarial service is at Hand 
if you need It 

On the other side of the corn, there are boundless opportunities for rest and relaxation. 
Tensions unwind as the creaming wake unfolds; worries are whipped away oh the salt 
sea btaeze. Remember, tOo, New York by the ‘Queens", the world’s largest liners, is 
only a long week-end a way. These magnificent ships are the only superliners with 
restaurants designed to accommodate all first-class passengers at one sitting. 

Now you can have,the. best of both ways across the Atlantic! CUNARP and BOAC give you an unrivalled 
choice of servfcet* arrd routes by sea ahd ah*, and a more comprehensive service from your Travel Agent. 

FIRST CLA^UtilARD IS FIRST CLASS PLUS! 

uv*^, 3 tumpooi cm*! 

9m)*js SfjN* tonify, E.C.3. (AVEnut 3010). 


.First Class Fares to 
U.S.A. and Canada 


THRIFT SEASON Half Round Trip 
(frotn October 8) Rom 


! ueen Eiabeth 1 &i<>a 
ueen Mary 1 ® 135 
Sylvania £103 
Carmania, Franconia £104 
Carinthia £103 
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focilufcewwn besidefoe Rafofetsi 

Hospgkp^jgiflgfjy jjfldtJtyljtir wd 

fo«e obscure, be 

Ho fo»pjKdWedprofobiymp*t foteueraWifoifo* sMtejMemtJiit 
atebwr 

mon market wopld Mode .ismiiw otBptsfcifoi righted fmfsue 
itsow#,foreign pojky -and plan its owtfatfClomnjh Itwessenaibk 
of Jiim j>pt «• hjjy« touched oa the de^cifte sub^ti bf-Ckiiautoy’s 
former territories-in th? : East. Whet^he arrived.at the airport, 
Mf ^ilspij. hafJ s^iid to, jftrifofa journalists that,$$.J^$Qpywtty 
advocajofi „iweqwiY9fal.' f$cognitfoa 

ata 4 f^K»co;cpqflwcnce,on Qcrmaiiy, ., ?' .„.•*)*. 

Behind iuaj 'qli the platform at Hamburg hung , die flags ; <>f 
Danzig, East Prussia and Silesia, butMr Wilson’s condemnation 
of, the JBerJio wait and, his. pledge « fontfouing : aupp?fo for >tfac 
Berliners, pleased? everybody, as,did.his , general' conynifarnt,to 
Nan?.. His recommendationof a systematic disengagement deforces 
and:arms r ,df all hinds “from foe central European area’’.was 
accepted; as “.fair ” in as much •» it contained no foscrunfoption 
against Germany, and (fovisaged progress. towards, an evenfoal 
rafoigoMjpa, of foe country by dempen^c means. Should foey 
both epme to lead. their fotfotries at foe same time Mr AFilson 
and Herr Brandt would probably , have more in common, foan once 
seetped likely! ^ ' ' ' "'J 1 


RUSSIA AND; CHINA 

Ambiguous Enemies 

“in us^a’s leaders have became $0 degenerate that they npw 

Xv depend on telling lies tpr a living/’ This not uofcit sample 
from the latest GWye$e indictment shows the level, of passion to 
which the .£ino-SoV#k controversy has heeo earned and soggest**,. 
that the antagonists may now be moving,to some new climax. Thi^ 
latest statement in the present series, published on . September xst, 
has a double purpose. On one hand, it tries to back up the 
accusation that Soviet foreign policy in recent years (and not only 
by the nuclear test treaty) has betrayed the interests of world 
revolution. On the other, it tries to refute the awkward charge that 
China, oblivious of human losses, wants to build socialism in a 
nuclear desert. The arguments throw new light on what the two 
riyals believe should be the effect of the nuclear bomb on revolu¬ 
tionary strategy. 

In the Russian view, the Chinese have been guilty of a breach 
of confidence in revealing to the outside world that the two 
countries had first signed and then brpkcn a nuclear agreement. 
Quick off the mark, Peking now retorts that the Soviet Union itself 
had long ago disclosed this same secret to the United States, its 
partner in nuclear negotiation. In any case, the Chinese statement 
goes on to ask, who are the Russians to give lessons in comradely 
behaviour, when they have “ blatantly ” given increasing military 
aid to Peking’s Indian' opponents, arid have implicitly accepted 
the American scheme of creating “ two Chinas ” (mainland China 
and Formosa) ? This new charge is based on Mr Khrushchev’s 
statements about the need to ease tension after his American journey 
of September, 1959. Yet another of China’s hidden grudges has 
now come td^he surface; \ 

Brit the Chinese reserve their most passionate reproaches for 
rejectirig the Russian charge that they are warmongers. To prove 
that the Russians hove taken vtords out of context, they mu$t show 
what that context was; so the statement quotes a long extract 
from Mao Tse-tung’s speefclfon November 18, 1957, al the inter¬ 


national communist conference in Moscow. It was 

that the Chinese leader, encouraged by the launching of Russia's 

foe balance of power had shifted in favour of foe communist 
countries and a'ebtomunisrvktcliy hdikbecoihe inevitable. What 
if foe imperialists tried to avoid their fate by plunging into nuclear 
war,Mfo toked } i Brad If it ctwowdkS womjheit«sl^luli- 
setfjand balfof mattkindwiire feHkd, twtafoefes^oilf tapMuMn 
wosrid vanish, while foe sttrvhrbn of ihe btttl# ! lfoAld J bhild it 
sodalistsecfcty. Wring's Red Fis^t^mlnrokiering ctiafitty fonfofc 
theme, argwdifoat' the. aurvivor* would budd ^WBfybHhdfid 
future for thkmsol*es, r >and so Uid i t«df Open W‘fo$<taUnt 5 foat 
China was dreaming of a post-nuclear heavetL ;• ■''# 

"• ' . *r :/ ■' i. . . ■ , « . * ■ : v - l- ' ;>Lr. 0 

‘s*i V,7;i • f' r> , 

I t is dUHpult-foe MrKhrushcher to attack Mao's sntetaehtask 
stands, Bveh now Sbvlee spokesmen occasionally repeat- fo& 
if“ imperialists “ unleash s war they will be sWeptfoff' tfcefac* ! ef 
foe earth. At foe time foe statement wasmade,«t whf o^gtted 
Soviet doctrine that a nuclear war wooM destroy (H^ly faalfoftrtan- 
kind and that communism would survive!- Indeefo f Mr ‘MaJttskbv, 
who had dared to' suggestthat boasbrhave no 
crisninatMo siad’that tfowb«dfeofmaifofa8!tttd»hl : bed!&t<^:^s%#5 
rebuked as a defeatist by Mr Khrushchw. anAhi^'CCtteagnes. What 
has led foe Soviet leaderrilip to charge itVtoae 1 ^'The (Shfoew 
argue that foe Moscow treaty itself sms not the- great turning poiat j 
foe Russians bad siffl|dy oboined all the foforittMfofefoty fitted 
during foe tests osrried out'ih t0iffidi9<fa. Wherofoty eoddefon 
the Soviet leaders is for having reached, sbmfr ifoit ago, -foe 
- conclusion that "'foe emergent of nudOar wespOAS'has ehfocod 
everydnng.’*' : r ‘ 

'• The Chinese do not share the view that nucleair ItfopoiiPhave 
brought a baric chinge» J » easr-we« nriarioAs; ■' They srick to foelr 
original opinion foet a communist nddetff tfcteitdotfooidfo 
thing, provide greater ^sportunkies for revdotionary iftfcfeNf 
diminishing the chances of. American inten'entklS, ’'flu! tiie w 
nuclear weapons ’would, they go on to* argue, bi'difficnidt' in “ dvil 
wars and wars of national independence, where the lin« are 
zig-zag and foe figuring is at close >aag&* The Russians, foe 
Chinese claim, used to agree with this analysis, but have changed 
their mind in the last few years and how concentrate on coming to 
terms with foe other big nuclear power. As a result, the indict¬ 
ment goes on, foey have travelled from surrender to surrender, 
culminating in foe Cuban “capitulation.’’ “The Soviet leaders 
will stop at nothing in order to curry favour wit# foe' American 
imperialists,” glowers foe statement. 

An allowance must be -njadt herp- tot' pokroieal. jatssioip ^*he 
Chinese cannot quite believe what they writC: Thetr' ambivalence 
is shown by their attitude to Russia's nuclear shield for the com¬ 
munist countries. At first, foe Chinese statement dismisses as 
. “ insolent 1 '’ the Soviet suggestion that Peking can speak with such 
assurance because it is shdtered by Russian rockets. But in foe 
same breath it declares: 

Well, then, leaders of the Soviet Union, please continue to protect 
us for a while with your nuclear weapons. We shall continue to 
criticise you, and wc hope that you will have the courage to argue 
the matter out with us. 

The relationship between the two countries is as ambiguous as this 
passage. True, foe Chinese revolution was carried, out against 
Stalin's orders, yet it owes its survival to Russia’s existence. Even 
now, Mao Tse-tung is protected by , Soviet rockets as General dc 
Gaulle is by American missiles. The ideological tins do not tender 
the controversy less acute; on foe contrary, they<add to its intensity. 
But, at foe sarnie rime, they make it impossible twirled' foe wrestling 
match between foe two nations in the simple das&kal terms of a 
struggle for power. , 
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PAKISTAN 

Not Too Close to China 

FROM A PAKISTANI CORRESPONDENT 

T HE ' anti-western, particularly anti-American, feeling in 
^Mnstan that readied a climax during the recent National 
Assembly debate on foreign policy has exhausted it* vehemence. 
The feeling is* in essences anti-Indian, and has taken an anti- 
western colouring because of ib% American and British military 
aid to India $face the Chinese attack last October. * It is true that 
the West had never given Pakistan a specific guarantee, or even 
an indication, of support in its disputes with India. None the less, 
it was widely, though wrongly, assumed here that if Pakistan 
supported western policies against the communist powers the 
West would reciprocate by siding with it against India. Western 
reluctance to do so nourished a widespread feeling that Pakistan 
was being let down by its allies. 

The Anglo-American decision to give military aid to India, 
without making, it contingent on a settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute, fanned these. smouldering embers into an open flame. 
There is a fierce resentment against this aid, which, it is felt, will 
further aggravate tbe puwer imbalance in the subcontinent. 
Though the danger of a military attack by India is remote at 
present* Pakistanis do not discount it altogether. It is argued 
that rif, fafae post-Nehru period, there h a swing to the right 
in lndW due: fear that has haunted Pakistan for sixteen years may 
take oq - substance because of the openly anti-partition platform 
of the Jan Sang! and other rightist Indian parties. 

Pakistan also fears the more immediate implications of massive 
military aid to India. A stronger India is likely to be less inclined 
than ever to seek an accommodation with Pakistan. Therefore, 
Pakistan strongly feels that the western policy.of. arming India 
8hould.st feast take more account of its likely impact on Indo- 
Fakistamoriations. 

Nevertheless, the anti-western feeling has lost momentum. 
Sound and fury, unaccompanied by action, have bred frustration. 
Once the tempest,of emotions subsided the limits of foreign policy 
made themselves felt. It is being gradually realised that Pakistan’s 
overwhelming economic and military dependence on the West 


makes t radical hange fa r foi*i^p<dfcy impossible. lb addition* 
the impending thaw fa die cold war and; the Siao-Soviet conflict 
have Severely nirroweddw scope for fa jdternathe course. Non* 
ahgnmeut im longer ippijars as in effective suWtutifor the 
presem polfoy. Ir was essentiilly a product of tbe coU war with 
its fapolar alignments; and, since bipolarity seems fa be crumbling, 
non-alignment has lost much of its tdevance. This trend has 
created for India die happy situation fa which the two great 
nuclear rivals are both helping to arm it against China. 

These . developments have adversely affected Pakistan's bargain¬ 
ing position., ft has Sought to ease its dilemma by moving closer 
to China. However, after the signing, on August i9di; bf the 
Sino-Pakistani air transport agreement, the coUnory has almost 
touched the limits of its China policy. A mutual assistance pact 
with China is highly improbable, despite what the foreign minister, 
Mr Bhutto, has said in the National Assembly. Even 
if such a pact were concluded, there i$ nothing that can be done 
beyond and after it. There is widespread support in Pakistan 
for more trade and closer economic relations with Chiba; but 
a great expansion of trade is simply not possible. The peculiarities 
of Pakistan’s economic and development needs, and China's own 
internal requirements and priorities, both impose severe limits. 

Sino-Pakistani relations will continue, despite American 
pressures, to reflect the harmony of interests created between them 
by the Sino-Indian border conflict. A hostile India and a hot-so~ 
friendly Afghanistan make a friendly China almost a necessity 
for Pakistan. For China, too, a friendly Pakistan is both convenient 
and desirable, especially in case of a future military confrontation 
with India. It also helps to hold back the lengthening shadow 
of isolation which, now appears to be.closing in upon China from 
all sides.. But there, is Very H|tle prospect of the. two countries 
becoming allies in the formal sense. Apart from the ideological 
barrier, the pressure of .Pakistan’s economic and defence needs, 
which can be met .only by the West, is irresistible. The finance 
minister, who is often regarded as leading an “ America lobby ” 
in the cabinet (which the recent reshuffles in the foreign office 
the information department indicate to be very much in the 
ascendant), is reported to be urging these considerations upon 
President Ayub Khan. 

[American Survey includes, on page 822, a comment on the 
impact in Washington of the SinorPakistani airline agreement .] 


AUSTRALIA 

Steadying Sukarno 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 

I n the rising argument about Malaysia, 
the Australian government has been 
trying to persuade the Indonesians of its 
goodwill by recognising a special Indonesian 
concern about the Borneo territories, and 
by playing down the importance of August 
31st as the original intended starting date 
for the new federation. In so acting, it has 
not deserted TuUku Abdul Rahman of 
Malaya, who has shown himself a reliable 
ally. It regards Malaysia as the right solu¬ 
tion for the Borneo territories, but thinks 
that two weeks’ delay is neither here nor 
there if the Indonesians could thereby be 
helped through the rituals necessary for 
acceptance of the new situation. 

Since Sir Garfield Barwick became 


Australian minister for external affairs, he 
has attempted to show the Indonesians that, 
provided they act with die normal courtesy 
of neighbours, Australia will not be stand¬ 
offish and will try to understand their special 
needs. His own diplomacy, and that of his 
officers in Manila and Jakarta, have been 
exercised to this end. The reasons are not 
hard to find. Once West New Guinea 
became Indonesian territory, the Australian 
government had to make up the ground it 
had lost in Indonesia by its long support 
of the Dutch. 

Moreover, while it found the anti-com¬ 
munist Malayan government more to its 
taste than the Sukarno regime, it had to 
take account of Indonesia's vastly greater 
population and closer proximity to the 
Australian mainland. Tne Malaysia issue 
could not be allowed to drive a permanent 
wedge between Indonesia and Australia, 
irritating though Mr Sukarno’s unpredic¬ 
table behaviour might be. Australia would 
not tolerate Indonesian aggression in 


Borneo, but it was not prepared to take the 
sterner line on United Nations investiga¬ 
tions there, which it seemed for a time the 
British might take. Britain is pulling out of 
south-east Asia ; Australia has to stay there. 

The Australian position would be 
rigorously tested if the Indonesians started 
to move into Portuguese Timor. Portugal 
is as much an anomaly here as it was in 
Goa, but its title to Timor is as good as 
Australia’s to Papua. Australia could not 
encourage the use of armed force to make 
Timor an Indonesian island ; equally it 
could not tackle Indonesia alone, wirh the 
rest of the world jeering at Australia as the 
last defender of colonialism. The principle 
of sovereignty would presumably have to 
give way to the necessities of living with 
one’s neighbour. Nevertheless such an 
operation would be delicate, since the 
Australian government, in adopting this 
attitude of relative sympathy and under¬ 
standing is going against a good deal of 
Australian opinion. 
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The iii^tal1utk>n r of a complete, set 6f Tosliiba's -traiisistoi?zcd 
radio broadcasting studip, facilities ^.in iSew Zealand Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation's Broadcasting House , in Wellington is-sched¬ 
uled for completion in time for it* first centralized broadcast in 
mid-September. The entire broadcasting system is transistorized 
—the first of its kind in the Worlds-resulting in an almost 
indefinite life span and a reduced power consumption of only 
one-fifth of the conventional system. A muefy smaller stall 
can ran this new system. For instance, remote control of seven 
transmission stations, switching to and from jnationttl- network; 
and programme changing can all be handled by only' two op¬ 
erators; The ;jt»Wn composition of this system includes; I 


Tokyo SHibatife Electric Col, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 


Draper control desk, 6 sub-cootrol desks, S suite control desks, 
8 announce control desks, r l6 mailer racks, 44, Utfn , tables, 
116 monitor control units and 135 monitor speakers, J 
This revolutionary broadcasting system represents the tech¬ 
nical and 'manufacturing capabilities of one of the world's 
most versatile electrical manufacturing firms. Us Wide range 
of products, from semiconductors to "nuclear equipment, meet 
thp exa^ipg standards ot performance, reliability and uni¬ 
formity demanded by world industry. Find out ho\v Toshiba 
technology can serve your needs* Write today to Foreign 
Trudc Division, loshiba, Hibiya Mitsui Bldg^ Yumkucho, 
Tokyo, Japan. ‘ ! r 
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YEMEN 


Fr&yed at the Edges 


G eneral von horn, who on August 26th 
Resigned his command of the United 
Nations observer mission in Yemen, is not 
the only person to be frayed by , the state of 
a%ts» n that tough and craggy country. 
President SaUal has just spenrthree weeks 
in a hospital in Alexandria where his inter¬ 
mittent discussions with President Nasser 
are unlikely to have made him, feel any. 
more robust. Egypt is pressiogly jjOpeetned 
to pull its costly and unpopular propfrom 
under, the Yemeni republicans ; no less 
urgently, it wants to co this without the 
regime crumpling to the ground. On the 
tmsty eyiddnee that em^ges from the 
Yemen', Iflobri-as ff the regime might very 
wjfU coliapse unless Prejidjnt Sajlal is-able 
to find Some v% offrfffefeiig thdwidea&ig ■■ 
the basis erf his government. 

With President Kennedy’s emissary, Mr 
Ellsworth Bunker, acting as middle man, 
j Arabia and Egypt promised in 
Helves from 
leather government, 
made by the UN 
Wednesday, has yet 
sditakied effort to carry 




with, Saudi Arabia, whose 
had been driven less deep 
appeared to be doing rather 
. _eh«ingle itse^'t The 'Saudi'- 
Aratiukfovenmwit sending 

supplies to the t6yalists> and it 

was only laten vriKn^Egypt did dot s$em 
to be nuddng|^«^jparable gc*rifet> that 
the Saudis begafci to; turn ^ conspicuously 
blind eye to 8»itefeimptiOa of supplies, 
ostensibly from- private - sources. , The 
Egyptians, for their part, proAused, in 
vague terms, a -phased withdrawal <rf their . 
troops, and in the two-month pril^rince 
UN observation began are belieredf-tolttvrf 
withdrawn, and not replaced, abbdt 8,000 
men from a force that at one time had 
28,000 men. 

Disengagement is still a long way off and 
the war goes on, but the fact that both 
Cairo and Riyadh are prepared to pay for 
the UN mission to stay on for a further two 
months suggests that the intention is 
still there—or at least the desire to look 
willing. But Cairo, having surged forward 
to a new frontier on the Arabian peninsula, 
cannot now retreat so easily. Before its 
forces are reduced to a dangerous minimum, 
it must do what it can to ensure that the 
republicans will be' able to manage on their 
own. But not necessarily under their 

( resent leaders. President Sallal might not 
ave been able to survive if Cairo had not 
come to his help; the unfortunate thing 
from his point of view is that be now has 
to carry the bulk of rise blame for having 
brought the Egyptians, with their bombers 
and their arrogance, into Yemen. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The Yemeni republicans,' a#e weak not 
only because their royalist “ 

hold a large part of the mou 
but also because they bwe _ 
among themsehr|s; , Oner;.) ., 
ominous signs' & the tdapos. ifttO 
religious conflict bet#^ th* < ?ai&Qritj? 
ruling Zaidis (a Shia sect)’Wl8 t $w fiWjot 
but under-privileged $hafiaj$ (aSuawre? 
The, resurgence of old animosities and' 
grievances:htt beea:hf<wgjft into public- 
fight by Dr 

was once Yemen’s Vk*-president (and 
supposedly Cairo’s man) and has now 
turned up, oddly, in Aden in order to launch 
a private development bank. 

Dr' Baidinu, who hasf established himself 
as champion of the oppressed Shafais, is 
drawing substantial - support -hr ; Aden,: 
where about 90 per cent of the Yettteni 
.inun^raQ|s axe o|f that sect. The Yemen 
government has reacted sharply. Dr 
Baidani has been denounced as an 
" “’imperialist hireling ” and has been told 
that lie is no longer a Yemeni citizen. While 
undoubtedly a man of enterprise, Dr 
Baidani is now possihly tarred by too many 
brushes to be the leader to unite bis tom 
country. 

All news from Yemen is suspect siiW»; it 
is so often contradicted next day. -■ But mire' 
is one report that might bring,* dimmer-of 
hope to the tuunbpjf United, .Nepbns 
misrion, add me Sawfish- 

and, above;%,i(fPfYemenia; tbenuefos. 
This it 1 ■ mjtf Yrinetds at faitly /unkrf }&<%■ 
frttm lwm the republican and the royalist' 
camps have been getting togethei to uyttfes, 
yvont out a foludoh on pelf own. Wi 
dunking, perhaps, 


INDIA 

• Bokaro Fiasco 

* 'OUR dC^^PONtENT IN INDIA 

T he curtain rank ilc^ this week on the 
grand Bokaro fiasco. After more than 
two years’ negotiations, Mr Nehru has 
written to Mr Kennedy withdrawing India’s 
request for American aid to its proposed 
fourth state-owned steel plant. The affair 
has left a justifiably sour taste in Indian 
mouths, and has provided the Americans 
with a textbook lesson in how not to offer 
foreign aid. 

Bokaro, a small town 150 miles from 
Calcutta, was selected in 1958 as the site for 
a fourth state-owned steelworks, to follow 
the Russian-built one at Bhilai, the British- 
built one at Durgapur, and the west Ger¬ 
man-built one at Rourkela. By December, 
1959, an Indian firm had completed a pro¬ 
ject report envisaging the start of produc- 
. tkuTby 1968^ with an initial one million 
iiu^^vCap^iiy^tO' be expanded to s& 
imlibft tcms- by^i9$0. The project was 
included in Indies third five-year plan 
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(1961-66), and the United States so6n indi¬ 
cated an interest in helping it. The first 
jor hurdle was American insistence on a 
iject survey by an American team. In 
1962, about a year after negotiations 
;an, it was announced that a team from 
United States Steel corporation would 
Arrive in India shortly. A further year, spent 
,'Jb survey, produced a massive report last 
, April envisaging a three-stage development, 
the first stage ending in 1971 with 1.4 
' million tons capacity at a cost of $919 
million, of which $512 million would be in 
foreign exchange. The final target was 4 
million tons by 1980, at a cost of $1,500 
million. 

; ' The United States Administration simul¬ 
taneously announced an indefinite postpone¬ 
ment of the decision on aid. Many factors 
wrfe invdi&fl* The Gay committee had 
just reported, urging that America should 
not aid public projects that would compete 
with private enterprise 

Administr^d^^^^" neither of these 
consideration^^J|Mknt to Bokarev and 
has qaid aold^TOy^^everyone Agreed. 
Thereww over m«oage- 

Imauh- 

wquent hegotMKfons, M®*was prepared |o 
. concede the estsMfrhmenr of a new Ar- 
separate , Hiditostan *1 
Which, despite recent reform 

' incompetent, 

__ he point on me 

Iadfcfollow- 
Jng doubts: exposed in the survey report, 
,jq£ a. resurvey of transport and rato material 
whicla would have meant 
priSips tfadwtr year’s 4™$* ' ,.v. - m J 
' on tfcriSugh the 

summer of conflicting Ameri- 

om '^ Mr';( 3 h#raith, then *tfll 

the Americm amb^ reported as 

saying that the United’ States Was Com¬ 
mitted to aid Bokaro, while the Agency 
for International Development’s adminis¬ 
trator, Mr David Bell, disagreed. New 
Delhi learned, apparently with surprise, 
that Bokaro aid must affect the total offered 
for other Indian projects. Meanwhile, the 
storm was gathering on Capitol Hill, with 
congressional private enterprisers still 
apparently convinced—despite a denial by 
Mr J. R. D. Tata, head of India’s leading 
private steel firm—that the job could be 
done by private business. The Adminis¬ 
tration’s retreats before congressional 
opposition appear, from India, to have 
become a rout, and the coup de grace was 
administered on August 22nd when the 
House of Representatives passed an amend¬ 
ment that would effectively bar the provi¬ 
sion of any aid for Bokaro before June next 
year. As soon as Mr Nehru has received 
a reply to his letter tp Mr,Kennedy, India’s 
steel minister, Mr C. V. Subramaniara, is 
expected to make public the Indian govern- 
ment’S withdrawal of its request for Ameri¬ 
can aid, and Its determination to go ahead 
with Bokaro with whatever aid is available 
from any foreign source. 






“The Rescue” by John Lawrence. A past pupil of Gertrude Hermes, 89 year old Lawrenoe is now himself teaching, at both Brighton and 
Camberwell Schools of Art This intriguing Amalgam of wood engraving and lino cut is his first published work outside book illustrations. 



f H* wild WAtifr.whip over the 
Harkers (bare black rook). 

The great seas crash on the 
wreck of the Forfarshire 
(paddlevfcfceeled paradise of the 
tandse to Htil trateUer). 

The terrified suryfvore cling precari¬ 
ously to lift, (women and children 
amongst 'em—oh Awfoi fates he kind). 
September 8th dawns. Hope Sinks. 


But lo, what's this? 

It isn’t It can’t be. It is. 

A boat. Pulled by trusty, lusty, light- 
houseman Darling and (gentle reader 
be sure our eyes deceive us) a tiny 
strip of a gal, no more than Sr high. 
It’a Grace Darling—winning her true 
blue British riband of history fbr the 
1 mile row. 

This is too much. What will women do 
next? Want the vote or something 
equally preposterous. Pshaw. Absurd 
way for the little darlings to travel. 

But BP ofcourse—Before Petrol. 

Oh now it's very much better. Tfyere 
are darlings just mucking about in 
boats on every river and around every 
coast of Britain. Loving it. Looking 
lovely doing it. Terribly relaxed. 

And all but the silly ones (pshaw) 


using the BP Motor Boat Service. 

Fine fhals, fine lubricants, spanking 
service just everywhere. Nowadays BP 
stands fbr all that’s A1 in travel 
(nautically sneaking, as well as to you 
oar-cosseted land-lubbers). 

And when you try the BP Service at 
garages and Motor Boat Service Centres, 
will you find it superb? 

Gracious yes. 


t- 

$ 


BPiethe keg 
to bettor 
motoring 


If you'd like a free cow ofthlt adverttee- 
meni, write to BP (draco). P.0 . Box 227, 
Publicity Route. Pintbury Market, B.CJ 
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What bankers have learned about the Fordson Big Blue 


Ask a banker about tractors. He knows. 

He must know because it’s his business to know about 
every investment he makes, at home—or in the developing 
markets overseas. He knows Big Blue makes farmers 
everywhere better customers because Big Blue helps them 
increase their earnings* Ha knows Big Blue Fordson is a 
long-term investment because there’s no compromise in 
its quality. And he knows that Ford’s many years of experi¬ 
ence in farm equipment pays a dividend of dependability 
to today's Big Blue owners. 


FORD TRACTOR DIVISION, FORD 


Ask a million farmers. They know. 

A million farmers can tell you from personal experience 
that Big Blue is easy to handle, safe and simple fooperate. 

And now you get more benefits thaq ever. The new 
models have extra horsepower at the 
PTO, lower ground speedsJor preci¬ 
sion operations. 

There are three Big Blue models— 
the 32 hp Oexta, 44 hp Super Dexte, 
and 53 hp Super Major. 


P Sppei 

MOTOR 


COMPANY 



FIRST CHOICE OFA 
MILLION FARMERS, 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 
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be tohSinipilse -by <fcv«MflR 4* KspontoTrilkyfer 

cducadtt «a tocttltyr Nrldeis In the sacrednamec<.“ i 


h 
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fm 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


N* 


r ext- to boWlingtoumanients, a'favourite rriaiatfcndf white 
Rhodesians is, watching:. wrestling' beufe-.life vwseKend 
SaUsbury faps wpre ^<*1. awfvpejt «fiPRcR.;^i 

tag wrestling (four lh a ring) but also a first appearance, of “ the 
Masked Matvei.” For some ih the*t»dium this seemed i&6- Ini'; 
escape at all from the political arfp*j SloOc the reWflfon Wo ' 
months ago of the Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole, politics in 
Southern Rhodttiihasi becOttit a-ifdttf-S&fedv^hti'. .Laifc'waek^ 


for die first timp^ceits^ ;|«K ipoi^imb^v Mt ’ 

tii'alytv DUa<Im(hm UrAnt MMfaPflMMnt was rAIIHillv 


The pripfe mintoef’s hope baa bees dut, give^A'^iw^tab- 
quillit^ fetf^paiillaans, particutoiy tot irrigate* woAKt«rin 

o dtt pi this hap tNN j dftg^ jrbe 



roundly 

***■ Wd 


given r ._ 

and raea§£i 
and se£^4fcp«i 
European 
^Rhodesian Front 


six years agh. 


Winston Field's Rhocfesipn Frqn; 
challenged on hi pftfides on lathi, 
the franchise by its parliamentary {fjjpbsitiaii 
development, the vaaue ca*ch-pl\ra$e that helped tjhe^Ffjont, to 
win the election, attracted special suspicion. Mr BBifc ;EWjihg," 
the liveliest of Sir Edgar Whitehead's lieutenants in‘ opposition, 
said flatly that it appeared to him to be “ a mask for a policy of 
separate development ” (meaning apartheid). ; iuioae! 

For tlMf tfape |ie^|,Mr fi^ld fas' $$$1$;-fc# fi$*i the people compared 

three in the ring. Sir Edgar’s men may be eloquent cricficd^ iftT/,' v 
debate fiat ffluft 1$ tbl, 

of the #7,000 white voters another election would give me 
Rhodesian Front, an alpnps^ cleap of ^ fifty “A” roll 

scats. Meanwhile* the two African Factions—Mr Joshua Nkomo's 
“ caretaker council ” and! Mf Sithole’s Z|rrib$bfr< African National 
Union—are too busy grappling with each other to pay much 
attention to tripping or throwing Mr Field. 

- From- til comers of- ind e p ende nt Afrier thetwo factions ■■ are 
being,.advised differe^M^S^. 8$jf 

between the rival l^dcrs sgems wo deep fair 
disagreement! 1 gO*i- bc$rtt£ personalities. Mr 
by most studentajpM spui^ leading “ actfojyts " i 
youth, has won ^ffi®tatverts with his $Wm i w ^ 
has exhausted all which mainly pjmtredjiil^^ 

lobbying, and lacki both the courage and.tbf orginiaarii^ tiSplan 
“ dynamic actio*;*# MUe. Mr Nkomo, i&tmp**** 
energetic than b^Offtjtne split, maintains that this 
personal (jqarr^l,^ sacked Mr Sid»bk^9 gi^np f(»: 
tbe pledge nor t6 ticognfe* the banning of his 
People’s Union a year ago. He has been Mtiljfully cohtl£$q^ Me 
Sithole’s cbatfengfln the tbwnjS, hut his plan : ^c caretaS^ bom- 
mittees aotfhis cid^for independence und^A|igfljb flde th& jpr 
is unrealistic compared with Mr Sithole’£$j| 
ing up a fresh and sturdy party. Thc '^ 1 ^^ 

Africa is in tiie balance, with'President . 

firmly on Mr . .Sithole’s side, and Egypt hi Nkomc^^;!^^* 

The outcome depends mainly ott #hich potip ~ " 
the 2 mfllipti gleans in the jesfettes, 
the appeal of-a-pew message Me Nkomo 




It is hard to see how Mr Field cab l 

out of its downwind spiral. He has „ . T v .„ 

breach of his etecdon pledges, Mr Batter’s recent advice to broaden 
the franchise. Ho still strides round Ms capital and his tffbMco 
farm smiling coifl|g*Qdy, hut to aiaagr at the ringside k seama that 
his smile madb^ipg^g: i# joamflous m the way ofpfcas 
to save his .. . 

^m»Ti 


'W*r., 


•*.$* '“■'a**,- - 


'JTfc* mwY 

Buropean, Wi 
for a & 
years of • 



valedfotiort 

Two< 
gnstant. 



Austrian st fombf fej$» 

a*#?*:**?* 


. da ^eattbtn&oa h 

bupbttltfdoni j 

too. 


im 



;§§ a staunch 

,, X Ca nmmii^l« w gft 

^fktranA 

! ' : ’-1took over dK SocialiM 
Alwayk 


■ ;’.y 

L ‘ 


owning more earn* r - ■ ! 

Mr Field "^verthde%';il^iy tra m p, 

civil service,is flic from pleased wfih the wrotiriblc Lum *—7— — —-. . ~—.—.,— ■ ^. — — —. 

forced to offer federal civfl servants returning to territp^JMMlif »«OEIW«/< and the lively 
on A. federation. Tliere js dis- , radio panel of newspaper editors Oiaracteristically lie sprang tt* 

iUusictfHfK^fwwHfeiters who trusted that an&t- life recaady in die jHabsburg affair witha series of highly personal 


nf’Sue&e tn sdBdjjg so 

jiway policy, iMsf hf^ influent lately declined in Austria’s coalition 
7drcumswM^|R;':lh .fSj^a, tfe. left the Arbeiter Z/mifoOf but cob? 
tinued td mite lhtfimg articles, and also turned to me debating 

W> _ ' . ^ __ a.w . jutjJJLa 2_^ .J -•iS'yfc.f . e. _a ^.a_ _ ••_ 1 


to ke^ep swimmmg Mtb# and-' ‘ 

court rutkxgk' MS^thne 1 iasuesy hut it faces the, fer larger preblem , 
of how lv tt}i iJ prc!irgBt.,,febiKd ifitegratiori' witbmlt yteladfi|, iht‘, ^ 
ennstjeuaiaa, wfaimi ^nOR-Africatsu- education ' becomes a territorial „ 
fan e tjon at th e e nd of thi s yea r r -At-p r ese nt th e p l a n -see m s to - - 


and polemical articles. His absence now hr regrettable! £a the 

_rtf*- j 'iLV.^L. -' Jl^ '■ 


the last ofdfeold guardof. Social Demoaats, after -iDssi 1 *like those 
of Hefeaer awf ^oehm, he;was'ofle of die distclj^rt 4 fed fuen capable 
of rieirtg abovc, tactfeu waefare when patimd wttmta were at 
-st ak e . H e w « , -alway» f a^ood maw, as w ell ss a b r s vronc:- — — 
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art of theScfredufadTerritories 


Our two branches in London—at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 
and at 10 Mount Street, W. 1-provide full banking facilities 
in the hub of the Scheduled Territories (Sterling Area). 

Complete global coverage for every international financial 
service is further assured through: 

• Our representative offices in Paris, Frankfurt, 
Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Manila and SSo Paulo. 

• Correspondent relationships with banks in every 
commercial center of the world. 

• The officers and staff of our International Division 

ioNewYork. « 

MANUFACTURERS 
HANOVER TRUST 

htomotlonal DIvhipnt 44 V&U 8TBBET# Sew York 15. N.Y. 
tnwponhd with Muffed Mobility In U. S. A . 

Member Moral Dopoiff tntmmeo Corporation 




Who planted the gum tree in Piccadilly? 


Qantas. Thifct'i who. Not literally—you won't see it, but It's 
nonetheless leak Yedfc yW can almost seent the Australian 
atmosphere—friendly,. ralixed hut competent—from the 
moment you stop into the Quotas office at, the corner pi 
Piccadilly and Old Bond Street. Of course,.there’s more to It 
than atmosphere. Qantas knows Australia perfectly. They can 
help you with advioe and facts on Australia, right now (who, 
oould know Aus&aUa better thah Australia's own round- 
world airline?). They knowafl the waysyou eaUfly to Australia, 


too. They'Ve planned every Qahtas route to cover the mqet 
■ varied interesting end colourful places on route. So, If you're 
flying to Australia, book Qantaa, YonT! enjoy it mure. 

Qantas gives you a choice of two ways—across Europe, the 
Middle East and South East Asia, or through New York, San 
Francisco, Honolulu and Fiji, ny either way and return 4 
round-world to London. For full information set your Travel 
Agent or Qantas, corner Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, 
London, W.L Telephone: MAYttir 0200. 


8 world flights a week 
from London 



QANTAS FLIES TO: 


ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BRISBANE 

CAIRO 

CALCUTTA 

CHRISTCHURCH 

COCOS ISLAND 

DARWIN 

DJAKARTA 

FIJI 

FRANKFURT 
HONG KONG 
HONOLULU 
, ISTANBUL 
JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI 


LONDON 

MANILA 

MAURITIUS 

MELBOURNE 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NORFOLK ISLAND 

NOUMEA 

PERTH 

ROME 

SAN FRANCI8CO 

Singapore 

SYDNEY' 

TEHERAN 

TOKYO 

VANCOUVER 

WELLINGTON 


jygglH , S HPVHP-Wffflffl MUM 


QANTAS 


Qantaa Empire Airways Limited 
In association wMv Air Indio and ROAD 
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T reaty 
in a Fog? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

he treaty that was signed in Moscow to ban all atomic tests 
except explosions underground will almost certainly be rati¬ 
fied by the United States Senate. Vet the air is filled with 
warnings that America may be losing itself in a fog of euphoria 
while Russia (presumably equipped with fog lamps) speeds past to 
seize the upper hand. In its effort to prove that it has no intention 
of allowing anything of the kind to happen, the Administration hgs 
been tempted to hint that the treaty is a military triumph which 
will ensure that the Russians remain inferior in strength. What 
could be lost in all this fog is the concept of the treaty as possibly 
a step on Vie long road to disarmament Indeed there are already 
hints that as far as this is concerned the treaty may prove less a step 
than a dead end. Hopes for disarmament now seem to have 
attached themselves rather to a prospect that each side, acting 
independently, may begin to clear away the underbrush of over¬ 
produced or obsolete weapons. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has approved the treaty 
by a vote of sixteen to one. But out of deference to General Eisen¬ 
hower, it has striven to make clearer, what seemed already 
clear enough to almost everyone except the former President, that 
the treaty cannot inhibit the United States or anyone else from 
asking for incineration by using, as distinct from testing, nuclear 
weapons. Even Mr {*ong, a Democratic Senator from Louisiana 
who says that he will try to have this clarification written into the 
treaty, does not really expect to persuade the Senate to instruct 
the Administration to start to renegotiate the treaty all Over again 
in this fashion. Nevertheless, the debate which begins in the 
Senate on Monday is likely to continue the atmospheric rumbles 
that have been going on since Mr Averell Harriman visited Mr 
Khrushchev. Once the treaty is ratified the Senate may be so 
alarmed by its own temerity in permitting this first, one-inch step 
that it will prove doubly stubborn about countenancing any further 
advance on the thousand-mile journey towards disarmament. If a 
scheme for, say, static arms control posts in Europe is ever put 
before Congress, the Administration will probably have to explain 
painstakingly what such controls will not be able to do, rather than 
what they can be used for. 

The dangers of euphoria, and of being taken for a sucker by the 
reds, arc the paramount consideration. As the Secretary of State, 
Mr Rusk, has repeatedly and no doubt righdy emphasised, mistrust 
rather than trust must be the basis of all dealings with the Kremlin. 
Four years have passed since Mr Kennedy urged his fellow Ameri¬ 
cans not to allow their fears to hold them back from pursuing their 
hopes. But some Senators, even though they may vote obediently 
for the treaty, appear to see more danger than hope in it. Men 
constrained against their own judgment, they are very ready to 
remain of the opinion that any agreement with Russia is almost 
bound to turn out to be a trap in which honest American simplicity 
will be undone by fiendish Soviet subtlety. 

Some will vote for ratification with* misgivings, because they feel 
that they cannot now do other than uphold the President, who is 
also the Commander-In-Chief and who has in any case already been 
upheld by a whole host of experts testifying in favour of the treaty 


before the Senate ©omjnitteeS, politicians Senators 

can scarcely ignore the fact ,tbat„acqprdi 9 S: tQ * Public opinion poll, 
a great majority of Americana approve th$ teat-ban treaty* . Most 
Americans favour it because they feel that it; alLor 

most of the dangers of radio-active fallout wkhqqt incurring W*y 
real risk to the nation’a sccurity* But this tefrssWnglyi ^staple 
approach is dismissed by some as being too naiye^. 
think that the people are getting ready to hail the end of the odd 
war and are thus going halfway towards embracing 
In the continuing American climate of appeehenriveness about 
communist plots and stratagems, this view. ex^gcrated bist jx 

is being stimulated by, the whom mmi^ogrEph 

machines are busily turning outJd^ticaUjr^^ the 

newspapers, declaring that the treaty.» aimed at, disarming 
West and that the better way £$9, inmaimniflg American 
superiority in all kinds of nuclear weapons and: delivery 
The professed doubts about the treaty contrast startlingly With 
the quite different fears which were being expressed a little more 
than a month ago. Then there was a good deal of speculation that 
Mr Khrushchev might kill hopes for a test-ban, bv l^dMjpg gjd 
with an unacceptable non-aggression paCti tidnsolatibh WAV 
however, from the further reflection that the Soviet Union might 
not be in a position to raise too many obstacles to a treaty, because 
of the rift with China, and also because of its internal economic 
problems. Now the failure of the Russians to kick up ructions is 
regarded as suspicious. ‘ 

There are of course a number of reasons for the warihess of 
Americans. They cannot forget that ten years ago in Korea thev 
signed an armistice agreement which has continued ever dtibe to 
be precarious. The teams of observers in Laos have been a fared 
Less than two years ago, Russia abruptly ended a tacit moratorium 
on atomic tests in the atmosphere. Even if their* memories were 
considerably shorter, Americans’ nerves are still shuddering from 
Mr Khrushchev’s attempt to seize a nuclear initiative in Cuba last 
autumn, as Mr Gromyko may be reminded pointedly at his coming 
meeting with President Kennedy—*their first since that near-fatal 
encounter. 


I N trying to answer all those doubts and fears, the Administration 
has appeared to be sometimes bellicose and sometimes just 
confused. The Secretary of Defence, Mr McNamara, assured the 
Senate that the treaty would prolong American military superiority 
over the Russians. As the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other military 
witnesses had seemed to doubt this, Mr McNamara’s testimony 
thickened the confusion about the effects of a ban on tests. What 
both Mr Kennedy and the astute Mr McNamara really believe is 
that it is better to woo the Russians towarda diaaiynament (should 
that be possible) than to frighten them into continuing the arms 
race. At least one of the experts who testified before the Senate 
in support of the treaty advanced this view boldly. But it is one 
which seems to be a good bit beyond' some Senators and other 
spokesmen for the treaty deemed k wiser V indicate that the test 
ban would help to keep America’s military muscles strong. 

Perhaps this was political necessity. Mr Kennedy may feel that 
the vital thing is to get the treaty ratified. But the Administration 
had to proceed from mere talk about the healthy staVof its military 
muscles to Assurances that it would flex them. The Department of 
Defence 1 has promised a series of measures which look uncommonly 
like a speed-up in armaments and which have brought a protest 





AMERICAN SURVEY 
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from one observer that die test-baa treaty-it not supposed to be 
a declaration of war, but an attempt to improve the chances of 
peace. What the American press calls a “ crash programme ” For 
broadened u n de rground tests trill app a r e n t l y include explosions of 
up to one megaton. There are to be as many of these as are 
deemed feasible, to take the place of the atmospheric tests which 
are now banned, for the purpose of designing bigger nuclear 
weapons. The President has promised that hew launching pads 
'wffl be prepared in the Pacific so that atmospheric tests can be 
resumed die moment that Rufssia ft found cheating. There are 
hints of the extended use of “ spy satellites " which are said to have 
replaced the former flights of the U-2 aircraft over Russia. 

All this has led some people to conclude that die treaty banning 
tests will nxan that the United' States spends mote on nuclear 
testa, not less—whether the RWssians cheat or not. One argument 
being heard in defenitoof this approach is that, as dk United Stated 
ft sute to win an archs face based on underground tests, the Russians 
wffl how f&l Cfe&pelled to agree to discuss further measures which 
really wffiHow down that race. - Bbt not many ate. convinced and 
even those who tfeniftrety Confused feel, Uncomfortably, that it 
appears very odd for the United- States to be echoing, in favour of 
file treaty, the argument which the Chinese ate using against it— 
that- it assures America the upper hand over Russia. 


Forward Halt 


A fter taking 4 hard lock at thz latest mixed bag of economic 
indicators, President Kennedy wound-up last week in the 
rather curious position of calling both for price restraint and for 
fast congressional action to reduce taxes. But the contradiction 
was more apparent than real. The quickening in the pace of Ameri¬ 
can business activity rince the spring has fo fact be^n robust enough 
to generate ^gradual rise in prices both at the retail and—more 
disturbing—at the wholesale lcvcL .And Mr Kennedy feared that 
producers might he tempted to pass, on to consupaers the widespread 
increases in labour costs which are taking place this month as 
a result of cost^living adjustments and of the ( 1961 Act which 
raised! the mipimum wage. At the same rime, the President was 
painfully aware of the.fact that by no stretch of the imagination had 
the current upswing turned into a run-away boom,. < Unemployment 
is still stuck stubbornly at 5.6 per cent of the labour force. More¬ 
over, the recovery is already thirty months old and most econc? 
mists are convinced that it will lose its steam before long unless 


the .additional stimulus of tax cuts is forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, even if the need for tax reductions is as pressing 
as ever, the ^dznjntsnpation has cause, for satisfaction* Fears that 
the recent nse in short-term interest mcs would hurt the economy 
have proved needless* In fact it is displaying much more strength 
than anyone would /have predicted during the early, months of 
the year. 4 substantial rise m the second quarter lifted gross 
national product for the first half of the year fully 3^ per cept 

. ^above its compatible 


mmm pmhhicthin 



Stosondfy dtfutftd 


196? level, ia real 
terms. Furthermore, 
industrial , production 
touched a record- high 
for the sixth consecu¬ 
tive, month in. July, in 
spite, of cutbacks in the 
output, of :?ted and 
automobile si The 
change-over , r to; 19^4 
mod^s. cootinue^i'^ 
bold. . down , the index 
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in early August, but now ejirs ave poUiqg off the ^sseutUyiinet cxiee 
more and record, numbers ire #pOc^as^!/Thii'tm pfpvile a 
healthy fillip to steel anil tp a wide rangemomer Tor 

that matter, the decline iirsttel production'which was touched Off 
by the reduction in stocks after the industry’s labour settlement in 
June may already have come to an end; steel output rose during 
the last two weeks of August. 

Automobiles are not the only bright spot in the picture. New 
construction in July remained at the record annual rate of $64 
billion on a seasonal basis which it had reached in June and con¬ 
tracts for further building are being awarded at a' brisk pace. Retail 
sales set a new high and factory orders also went up, reversing 
their previous declines in May and June. The rise in the orders 
on the books of producers of machine tools underlined the upturn 
in business expenditures on plant and equipment which are 
expected to continue to efimb inoderatefy but steadity throughput 
the rest if the jear. AH ip all, h looks like 4 gobd CJnistnlas and 
even a hopeful new* year fot businessmen. 


Family Problem 

WASHINGTON, DC 

A merica's struggle to 'extricate South Vietnam from between 
the family which misgoverns it now and the deep red sea 
which threatens it from the north may be just beginning. President 
Kennedy's intimation early' this w e ?k that neither America's 
patience nor its aid are inexhaustible produced no sign of the 
desired change of policy in Saigon. On the contrary the fear is 
that an intractable Mr Nhu may take over from his slightly less 
intransigent brother, president Diem. Washington would consider 
this disastrous for the war against the Viet Cong guerrillas. Even 
more than Mr Diem, Mr Nhu lacks the popular support which 
Atr Kennedy believes essential if the communists are to be checked. 

! If President Diem continues to be obdurate or if Mr Nhu turns 
towards communist Jtforth Vietnam—Washington says, somewhat 
apprehensively, that there is no evidence that he is thinking of 
this—then units of the South Vietnamese army may turn against 
the present regime in £aigon rather than risk either the loss of 
American aid or an attempted deal with the north. This, at least, 
is what Washington hopes and, even if American aid to President 
Piem is reduced or withdrawn, it will still be available to any 
Vietnamese government which is willing and able both to fight the 
r Vi« Cong |tnd to carry put social reforms. Care has been talcen 
to. make this offer known m Saigon ; it may'have provoked, the 
charge that the United States ft plotting .^overthrow President 
Diem. Bui. if units.,of the army, do in fact return from the front 
' to dp battle whh the . palace guard nobody knows how much 
armedf support would rally to President Diem and Mr Nhu or who 
would replace them if they were overthrown. Apparently there 
is, no outstanding ..pro-American hero, waiting in the wings, 
although the chief opposition.leader,.Dr Rhan Qyang Dan, who 
t^mahy American friends, is in gaol for, hft. part,In tfte abortive 
against President pi«n in 1960. , 


OffendedAlly 

W aiunq on eggs,,Aine)?ifa 1 ;,ft discovering, ftUul d AP l ?y com¬ 
pared with iielping tWo'cpuntnes which are at each'other’s 
.throats—India, and Russia’; and Chlpa are. eager 

to take ^vantage of any'Amcricannift^Stepmd Congress ft becom¬ 
ing diaillttsiohed about .the ' effort. This week ,Mf Ball*, the 

Under secretary q (, hps.bsen ib .Rawalpindi pointing! out to 
jfttgidem Ayyjb Vnittd', Sjtate^. wef advancing 

.neatly ,$3 pittiph In^fltfifry apd,ccpflpriucaid t9, ; £3kfetm,'<rannpt 
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This year you can enjoy a longer visit than ever 
before—with Pan Am's new low it ■day *' Jet Econ¬ 
omy excursion lares. And remember only Pan Am 
adds all these important extras to yodr hblfehy T ’ 

Pan Am offers far mor 6 transatlantic Jets than any 
other airlinefYou leaVe when you want to leave, and 
plan your trip with far greater convenience! 

Only Pan Am Kies direct to 15 tJ.S. cities from Europe! 
Wherever in the U.S.A. you’re going—North, South, 
East, or Ttfost—yon’ll get thefefast with Pan Ami 

More U-SiA. cities to enjoy for less! Depending on 
ypu*: D. 8 . destination, it’s possible for you to stop 
over —at no extra /ore— in up to 20 U.S. cities for the 
price of one Pan Am ticket. 

Pan Am's inside the U.S.A. travel boys help you get 
much more out of your stay! Bargains like: an excit¬ 
ing week’s stay in New York (meals, tours, hotels )— 
only $98! Or stay at any of 61 famous Sheraton 
hotels from coast tojtiopst fot jdst $63 day $4 
more for all meals)! Low-cost, all-inclusive tours! 


Enjoy Pan Am’s unequalled comfort hid sijrvice and 
still save money! Warm, pefeonal service. Sdp^Pb 
cuisine by Matin's of Paris (a Pan Am exchilslVe); 
Most important of ajl—on every paii Ai^,l%iht.}i^; 
enjoy the company of the Priceless ExttaofExperUn&J 

There are nb lower Jet fares to the U.S;A^-why- 
settle for Tfss than Pan Am? < < » 

For information and reservations, or help with 
your U.S.A. travel plans, call your Pan Am Travel 
Agent or Pan American. 


TYPICAL IfaN MU , 

EXCURSION' PARE* SAVINGS 


Pan Am’s 


From 

London 

to; 

Year-Round 

economy 

Fares 

21-Day Jot 
Economy 
Fore. 


New York 

$500 

$350 

$150 

Chicago 

$575 

$425 

1 ’ *150 1 

Washington » 

$533 

$383 

$150 

Miami 

$629 

$456 

$1« 

Dalles 

$567 

$517 

$t90 

San Frandteco/ 

$779 

$639 

$140 


kos Angers < 

*WtoUvo Octohpr 1; oWsumup, |4 days. '' 


VowY* better offwtttr Pan Am 
Wojrtifs most expeftenceil afrflne 

1 i. ; ;.'.w t . v 5 ;< ‘ 1 ' . 
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take kindly the evidence that its ally is moving closer to cdm- 
munist China. First, there was an agreement on border demarca¬ 
tion, then a trade pact, and now, the $traw to ,bre^k the camel’s 
back, an air agreement which give! the Chinese access to!the 
West through landing rights at Karachi and Dacca* the very chy 
whose airport was about to be modernised with the aid of an 
American loan. That loan, erf $4.3 million, has now been 
suspended; even if the State Department had not, been determined 
to show that it took seriously this “ breach In free world 
solidarity,” it could hardly hive done less, With this year’s foreign 
aid Bill still in its early stages. 

President Ayub may try to convince Mr Ball that Pakistan needs 
trade outlets in Russia and China because its goods are shut out 
of American and European markets. But its real sense of injury 
springs from the military *ukwhich the United States and Britain 
agreed in July to provide to non-aligned India to deter any repeti¬ 
tion of last year’s Chinese aggression. Until then, Pakistan was 
the only recipient of military aid 4 m the subcontinent. To sore¬ 
ness at the end of this special stilus-—though Pakistan can still 
boast of a squadron pf the supersonic'jet aircraft which have been 
refused to India—have been added fears that these new arms may 
be used in disputed Kashmir instead of against the Chinese, whom 
the Pakistanis refuse to regard as a real threat to the subcontinent. 

The cost of the present American military programme in India 
is put, however*** 0% Ibout $17 million for radar installations, 
communicator e^idjpmeilt, training' of Indian technicians and 
periodic joint air exercises. Even this had to be proferred most tact¬ 
fully, to avoid jeopardising India’s non-alignment in the eyes 
of Mr Nehru’s critics. The agreement denies specifically any com¬ 
mitment on the part of the United States to come to India’s 
help if the Chinese renew their attack, although it provides for 
consultation. And another gift—that of a transmitter to carry 
India’s broadcasts to South-east Asia—now seems likely to be 
rejected, on the grounds that American use of the transmitter for 
three prune hours a day would taint India’s voice with 
“ imperialist ” overtones. Where Congress has been difficult, how¬ 
ever—over aid for the Bokaro steel mill—Mr Nehru has been 
wise; he has suggested that the proposal be dropped in the interest 
of continuing good relations with the United States, whose 
economic help has been so generous. 


Going Back to School 

For the nineteenth con¬ 
secutive year there will 
aSSSKR^be more young Ameri- 
so omn cans in school and college 
this September than ever 
before. The increase 
over last autumn is 3.4 
support* per cent and nearly 60 
per cent of the popula- 
Esrtmottd •nrolmvit in aducotic i institutions tion between 5 and 34 
total for autumn of | 963 >- 51 , 486,000 years of age will be 
enrolled in some kind of educational establishment; 15 
years ago the figure was only a little over 40 per 
cent. There are also—luckily—more teachers available,, 
this year than last: 1,800,000 altogether for primary ,apdv,!\ 
secondary schools and 345,000 for colleges and univ^pSmgrv 
Education will presumably also cost more this year tfilin frC; 
did last. Then the total was up by $2.6 billion frWtt .. 
1961-62 school year; of the total $32 billion, $19.5 bifliotf Ww 
spent on publicly-financed schools and $3.3 billion oAj&v^C' 
ones (most of which are Roman Catholic parochial 
while publicly-financed colleges cost $5.1 billion and 
ones $3.9 billion. 

Source : US Office of Educadott f 



v .. Than There Was One 

* $, ; ■ ''**, o'm 

O vftt a hundred Communities in the South lowered the colour 
bar in their white schools this week. Of these the most 
notajblc were Birmingham and Mobile in Alabama and Charleston 
in South Carolina, two states which up to now have maintained 
the most rigid racial segregation in their tax-supported schools. 
Mississippi is now the only hold-out. Governor Wallace of 
Alabama, who swore that he would “ stand in the school-room 
door,” stayed instead in bed; he sent state police to Birmingham, 
to the irritation of the local authorities, but after a night of riots 
they were forced to close the schools again. And in Tuskegee state 
police temporarily prevented the school-board from opening the 
high school to thirteen Negroes whose admission had been ordered 
by the courts. Such high-handed interference is not popular and 
probably even Mr Wallace Senses that at least in the big cities, 
and in places like Tuskegee where Negro voters are now in the 
majority, most of the white people are prepared to accept a small 
amount of racial mingling. * 

One place where schools are reopening this autumn is Prince 
Edward County in Virginia, where they were all shut in 1959 
to keep Negroes out of white classes. But this reopening is due 
$q private efforts and the encouragement pf the Administration, 
not to aoy change of heart on the port of the authorities or to 
orders from the courts, which have set a new record for leisurely 
justice. Private contributions are making it possible for a private 
organisation to provide schooling for the 1,600 or so Negro children 
who have gone without it for four years though the white ones* 
have been provided for. 

This year’s step forward seems impressive, however, only when 
compared with the slow pace of previous years* .Even in the 
present school term fewer than 10 per cent of the 3.3 million 
Negro children in the South will actually be in classes' with white 
ones. What is most striking, however, is that for the first time 
schools in northern cities—where segregated education is a con¬ 
sequence not of law but of segregated housing—are coming under 
pressure. There were pickets outside some schools in Chicago 
this week ; there the educational authorities have belatedly ordered 
a study of how “ racial imbalance ” can be dealt with. And on 
Monday there may be a boycott of schools in New York City 
where 40 per cent of the pupils are Negro and Puerto Rican. The 
city has a scheme for easing excessive racial concentration, by 
making it easier for Negro and Puerto Rican children to transfer 
to predominantly white schools which have room for them. But 
doctrinaire advocates of civil rights say this is not enough and 
that white parents should also be forced to send their children 
to predominantly Negro schools. 


Built on Savings 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


k F all the institutions which have grown to monstrous size in 
^ California’s hot-house economy, probably none has caused 
! ';L|(^ 5 «tocem in die country as a whole than the state’s booming 
‘ loan associations. They are the most aggressive mem- 

^ihiodustiy»-ftbi ojuiyaleu* of Brjtaip’sbiwkiing societies— 

• on M su f« e “ «*- 

I'typsing. Earn year since 1949 more than a million dwell- 
ibcen buik and the associations, which financed less than 
of these in 1947-1949, now finance about 45 per cent of 
The associations’ assets have climbed to About $100 billion, 
■SCtmething which they are celebrating this month. 
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They heve ebo ktit over $100 Mhoaiin rhcpottwelveyear* 
and have raised d>e money errir hirrrering jure (ft 
interest to. laxibgs depositors^ Wkh^CatiforaiftY dfeoeubaos leading! 
the parade. 

me to an average of 4.13 per-bentl*; tjWati GaWMe^tfaMocia- 
dons, withi ij per cent dte indostry’s dq>oria!, all pKui eitber 
4.8 per cent at 4.85 per cent last pe*r- < With S'^eemiogly inex¬ 
haustible demand for n*mgagei**ndn>artgafe imnren nfeeswfcifch 
rose steadily until 1961, the n eed iti ong poold aSord<tn paywdl 
for savings. Throughowdxcperiod theyowfeid tbeirtnajar rival*, 
the mdtual savingsbanks coricfeatraedia ifearoastent stateraad 
savings accounts m ; the* co m merci al banbi both of which were- 
showed by Jaw to pay only pdAdndfknr rhtns of a»ere*tvBydie 
end of 1962 the savings and loan association* hado«r$*0 bilboo 


iadqxaitsycknetotiie^x-bilkod itt'tiax'’ deposks of 
afaddNddtssrof which-as rttimatod 9% 5 :SUUu|' cM^pmea^: 

tioak^on^J mrm #faiiait r^>rest&i sabidgs.S'-" v -:-‘^'-w>V(''«« •••.•; • 

The Ivcdwal Home Ukv BahkrJkjsrd^ fo^ 
staph ingh'nteMtt charges wouMitadto investnxait inridtiermdrt- 
gages, ha 4 bde« exhorting the sastogb- ind-faan aasori att oats to 
reduce their 1 rites. This suduner, forthedhst tiiatl in sixteen yeart, a 
scattering of asSodationa 'cat their rates bctwithin * few weekt» 
number of those in California—including the ldfgPK in-the country 
-hIM precisely theoppraite. Neiiher (he fEattfeetuan dor the 
federal authorities hare power to rtgtdat*. toh rate*, although 
recendy the Administration sent a Bitt to Cangrcsrwfcidt* Would 
give it'stand-by controls, to be used if excessive competition for 
sayings led to unsound practices. Another worrying fact is that; 

01' s’ *• -:\)lh ! 


Mountain 


‘ ' 1 rtAZAld), iteOTWjkt* 1 ’ 

N baH this towh ih th^ K«micky 
mountains' are bam tots Called 
Quicksand, Lost Creek, Howdy and 
Dwarf, where crumbling log, cabins on 
wooden stilts are perched on steep slopes, 
overhanging brojyn creeks ,anfj JpUtck qopl 
.duuipfL, Nearby is “ Bloody w Breothitt ^ 
County, named/or its bloc# leu<& ‘ £}iis 
traditional lawlessness has rubbed off 
on the Current dispute between un¬ 
employed Ooal-miners of eastern Ken* 
tncky on the one hand and on the' 
other the operators of sons*' 2,400 smalt 
mines which pay less thaintbc union 
scale and, the “ scabs ” who accept these’ 
wages. . There is sniping and sticks of 
dynamite are hurled from speeding cars. 
Every so often the green hills echo the 
brisk rattle of carbines or reverberate 
sullenly at nigh* with an explosion. 
In May the Caravan in which Mr'Oibson- 5 
the leader of the unemployed miners, lives 
with his family by the roadside in Hazard 
was damaged by dynamite. 

Mr Gibson says that evfcn the small 
mines Can afford to pay higher .wages more 
regularly than they do and contends that 
some miners, who are hired for a few days 
and, then laid bff> draw as little as $370 
in wages, a year. The owners deny this 
but there is no doubt that poverty. in 
eastern Kentucky is appalling; Some 1 off 
the cabins could be put down in‘the Worst* 
worn Kikuyu lands in Kenya and no ques- 
1 tkms would be asked. * The Mayor of 
. Hazard says tbit unemployment m Perry 
,i County runs as high as 27) p#$ cent of the 
(abpur force, A third of d^e county’s 
3 ^qoq -people .. ,on, .qommodiuct 
‘ meaning mat they depend on free radons . 
of goverrifnertt surplus, jfaodj. , ‘ ‘‘ / 

■ MiicH; of^stim. KifchrocjtyS plight is 
: aittibtir^d, ironically* tt&ugft^-tb the tax* 

• successful United' ; Mfefcr 
andwth#Cehnewfee ft 

is said that faMk>b.Ut{ikL labour coits.% 
^oohigh^wWte the UVA.forced down.tlte 
prife^f^alppd epppvmged ; strip*mining. 

t- p<j rstfwf},, 
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die union wod'a wage of $24.^3 a day mf' 
also compelled mine-owners to pay a levy 
‘of 40 cents On every ton 'of boal pro¬ 
duced. This provided miners with pen¬ 
sions and the finest medical care in 
America. Jfat iho small owners protested 
: that the toyy ^lpne would put diem one 
, of busuiw apd mines which neither pay 
the levy nor employ any union labour 
now produce almost 60 per cent of the 
coal of eastern Kentucky,, which the TVA 
buys as fuel for .itf electric generators, 

I / With doe lev^ thk union built and staffed 
five hospitals in Kentucky, and ' another 
five in West Virginia and Virginia, bur 
as time went on there were not enough 
miners in good standing with the union 
to fill them and members of the public 
were admitted. Recently lack of funds 
threatened to close them. However Mr 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr, the new Vnder 
Secretary of Commerce, has negotiated 
their transfer from the miheworfcers to 
a new Appalachian Hospital Authority. 
Tht federal government’s Area Re¬ 
development Administration, which is in 
' the * Commerce Department, granted the 
, United Presbyterian Church $3 million 
: to buy the five Kentucky hospitals and 
turpthem over.; to the non-sectarian, nonr 
prefit authority 1 The Kentucky General 
Assembly has ' promised to,, provide. 
$760^000 a year for help to indigent 
. JittrtibntS. . *Thc remaining five hospitals 
Wlfi r pr6baWy he included later: 

CbhUtienting on the deal in June, 

^ Presktenr Kennedy said that it was in lime 
withdh«; Administration’s policy of. making 
revggy .effort te'revitalise the economy of 
! tl the whole Appalachian area. Under a 
. rt Ctoverppr, Mr Bert Combs, 

W uc k r R ract * se< ^ self-help by, 


building fine new roads without federal 
v aid and creating admirable state parks. . 
^Bqt the problems of illiteracy, fioods, soil 
feutlteh,.gnd water pollution, as well as 
- JaStoka.. unemployment, are common to the 
• . A ppalachian e ney^^^jvhole and pro- 
catt jfor;«h. AppaladbiiQf Authority 
v hich would enabracc pprts of seven or ^ 
’■ dshtstates. vDimdafh-fecent'Wsit td-Ken* 

■v aa(| Cwym rai^i f ~~ 

scheme. . ■.» 

Jobs in other fidds will have to he r- 
found for the xtoree out^■■of'^four mmefi 
who have betp dtoptofod W n^hinery: ; 
-This means not only mraiipng thwnr hut. 

r «*»• «?* 

and p}w., 7 

;MaVe‘ also' to it :aiae' to At <me ariotber. 

It is lioped tb de^ttop t&e'rdston’s timber 
resources, to lure tdimsur into die thorn*- ' 
tains along neW ldads and’ to attract 
chetnical and othar ( it(dii$tries. Node of ' 
ithis will'prove easy. It has been pointed 
• out rather bitterly, for example, * that 
, eastern Kentucky might manage to attract 
industries if it had dams to prevent floods, 
but hitherto it has failed to get the dams 
because, there is no industrial activity 
worth protecting. A lot will depend 
therefore on Mr Roosevelt. Appalachia 
is keeping its fingers crossed that, twenty 
years after, there is still potent magic in 
that name. 
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depositors have been encouraged to fed free to draw upon their 
accounts whenever they wish. Withdrawals are often very close to 
the level of new deposits ; if the latter should drop at a time when 
interest on mortgage! is falling and bouse»buyers arc finding it hard 
to keep up their payments—as they ate at present—the savings 
and loan associations, which are so dependent on local housing 
markets and which Jack the reserves of commercial banks, may 
find themselves in trouble. Power to make more diversified loans 
is now being sought 

Yet the industry has proved to be astonishingly immune to com¬ 
petitive pressures and government regulations. Nowhere has this 
immunity been more striking than in California, where the 
markets for mortgages and savings—and the regulatory machinery 


-isoo 
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Sourcft US Savings and Loan Lsagua 


which was appropriate to earlier days—have promoted, rather than 
restrained, break-neck growth. Ingenious entrepreneurs have found 
that the savings and loan concept, derived originally from the sort 
of mutual help involved in New England barn-raisings, can produce 
personal fortunes when transplanted to a fast-growing, highly 
mobile super-urban setting.. 

The tremendous mortgage market generated by California's 
postwar upsurge in population (it regularly leads all other states 
in residential building, with 20 per cent of the national total in 
most years) enriched a number of long-established savings and 
loan associations which had survived previous boom-and-bust 
periods. Because df the tradition of “ local savings for local build¬ 
ing,” individual associations are not permitted to finance buildings 
more than fifty miles (a day’s buggy ride) from their offices. Forma¬ 
tion of new associations was long discouraged by state and federal 
regulatory authorities, so that most established ones had developed 
a strength in their own communities from which they profited 
immensely when the growth wave broke on them. 

California’s commercial bankers, themselves considered mavericks 
for their pioneering of branch banking and their informality, found 
themselves looking hopelessly moss-backed in comparison with the 
promotional zeal of the savings and Joan managers, whose formula 
for raising the money.to invest in mortgages was simple and effec¬ 
tive: advertising, as far away as the east coast, of interest rates 
for savers that were often twice as high as any others available and 
reminding dcposi.ors that “ accounts up to $10,000 are insured by 
an agency of the United States government.” Ultra-modern archi¬ 
tecture and dcCor in imposing new headquarters, circus-atmosphere 
grand openings, free gifts to all new depositors., and advertising in 
newspapers and magazines all help to make the operations of the 
Californian associations among the most costly in the country, but 
even a narrowing margin of profit does not dull their hunger for 
growth, which the peculiarities of the law and of regulatory practice 
have encouraged. 

Thus, until this year, associations were permitted to accumulate 
tax-free reserves against losses of up to u per cent of their savings 
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deposits, which meant tax-ftee operations for any association 
Whose deposits grew fast enough. (The new tax provisions amount 
tp a m a xim um effective rate of £x; per cent.) The Californian 
associations also draw heavily on low-interest loans from the 
Federal Home Lota Bank, although* the original purpose of such 
loans was to help to cure, not to intensify, imbalances in the flow 
of funds from one area to another* 1 
While the associations continue to capitalize on their domination 
of local, atomized mortgage markets, they have leapt over geo¬ 
graphical boundaries by means of branch operations tad numerous 
mergers; they managed to assemble extensive empires before 
either the federal or state authorities, both of which charter and 
supervise savings and loan associations, could interfere. Even 
where the original mutual form of organisation was used (where 
the savings depositors, in effect, owned the association) the man¬ 
agers of associations could preserve control easily and reap, con¬ 
siderable gains from growth, not only in the form of higher salaries. 
but also from their personal, ownership of such ancillary enter¬ 
prises as titleinsurance, banking and construction compahies. 

: The bulk <sf the expansion in California has occurred in state- 
chartered associations, which may take either a mutual form or 
that of a stock; company. In the latter case, rising assets simply 
magnify the value of the controlling owners’ equity interest. In 
addition, holding companies, which are not themselves subject 
to regulatpry supervision, have been employed to evade the restric¬ 
tions on mergers and to assemble huge agglomerations of indi¬ 
vidual associations and allied enterprises. Public issues of such 
companies were among the most favoured growth shares on the. 
stock markets in recent years, though they suffered, with other 
such issues, in the downturn of 1962. At the end of that year 
80 per cent of the $8 billion in assets of the state-chartered associa¬ 
tions was controlled by holding companies. According to a recent 
study for the California Savings & Loan Commission, 

by virtue of the leverage that the holding companies afford, it 
appears that 40 per cent of the assets held by state associations are 
within 3 personal fiefdoms. A collusive steering committee of the 
10 leading stockholders, if formed, could dominate the industry. 

^Republicans on the Move 

E ven President Kennedy cannot announce that he is going to 
tour national parks and seashores at the end of the month 
without arousing suspicions that he has political motives. The 
suspicions are certainties in the cases of Senator Goldwater and 
Governor Rockefeller, the two leading, though still unannounced. 
Republican contestants for their party’s presidential nomination 
next year. This weekend the Governor is invading Illinois and 
the Senator has plans to test the political temperature in ten states. 
What he finds will help him to decide in January whether to put - 
himself at the head of the Goldwater-for-President columns which 
are forming in many states. January is the probable deadline 
because it is the last month in which candidates can enter the 
first of the sixteen presidential primaries—that in New Hampshire; 
in March. Such primaries, which give members of the parties 
a chance to show which presidential candidate they prefer, amount 
to little more than popularity contests but they can make or break 
a man. Governor Rockefeller is counting on them to explode, 
the lead which the conservative Mr Goldwater now enjoys among 
Republicans, according to the public opinion .polls. Last month) 
the Senator was the choke of 39 per cent of the members of his 
party while those supporting Mr Rockefeller had dropped to 22 per 
cent, partly because of his much-criticised remarriage* 

Such an apparent choice between an exdfcme conservative and,, 
in Republican terms, an extreme liberal might split the party and; 
the jttospect frightens many of its members. General Eisenhower, 
for example, while main taking a public attitude of neutrality, is 
said to„bc determined to find a candidate fashioned on more 1 
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moderate* Efeenlwwcftsb yiics. On his return from Europe this 
v week Mr Nrv*t: Hsfr ichose to rap the knuckles of both the 
Senator and the Governor, reproving Mr Rockefeller (though not 
by name) for hik '* Cannibalistic ? * attacks on the extreme right-wing 
which supports the Senator and Mr Goldwater for his supposed 
eagerness to write off the East and build a winning conservative 
coalition of the South and West. What the party needed, Mr 
.Nixon suggested, was fewer internal feuds and more agreement 
on where it stood on issues. 1 Here Mr Nixon, who insists that he 
• has neither the time nor the money to stand again, is eager to 
help and influential Republicans have already created a Critical 
Issues Council. Mr Rockefeller has also begun to put out a series of 
pronouncements; one on the balance of international payments, 
an abstruse subject for a State Governor to tackle, appeared last 
week. And willy-nilly Senator Goldwater, who is often accused 
of vagueness and inconsistency, will soon have to make himself . 
dearer, b eginning in a week or two with his decision on whether 
to support The treaty banning atomic tests—a step which might 
tOS£ hftn much of his support from the extreme conservatives.. 



Not So Ship-Shape 
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are sot to sail half empty. And 
for the United States has to 
outbound freight. This logic 
Americans suspect that the 
' >us in holding rate differen- 
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rates on the return, 
what is given 
be recouped u£l 
is impeccable ^a-’ 
foreign lines ffcve tpM 
tials to theabsofaeihinhimm.v* 

Most seripus'is the hnphct lopsided rates on the com¬ 
petitive position . «f United Stg&t products and thus on the 
country’s ail-impoftant balanoeof t»de.v^j|ut there has also been 
some - (pceuktfea th*t, if Atnrtitaoy, .shipping companies were 
released ftam their pr es ent ohfigadott to, observe the agreed rates, 
the .OMnn^e unf a vourable jaifep&sfi:, 'pigments on overseas 
“ ‘ “ ' in the turnabout 
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2 in Congress 



J Msyms WW kuui > sntwvt 

private pjwAt^.ite^'lieghbite the rirbouction aijd (fotribiitian 
ectricit^Mr UcGA/has^bcen try$$» with soihe ?UCWss, to 


:r extra Ugh volwi|e tr>iwn|?i>yioh Kneswfflefc "haye made a 
nation-wpdfr gt cp u ld gy :'g«M~ pp«>ible in the l^t^d Snttet heVe 
evened up a'wi^ilps'efi'^^e power industnfi according fo 
Mr Udall, the Secmthy pf'the Interigr; the J have cemjinly 
' opened up ncw'^Rtin the old struggfeOfeetween that 

Industry and tbbsc tMho Ittfjpjj! that thfe^ public intetes^ ntther 
* ] 

Jflf jaectricit _ 

, ^Operate w§b%g pfMtUOjpdustry so u tQ'ttitegrate Sac dmmtry’s 
; : .Sats3 supply .Juts*, spring,,however, he fdt^oWlged to 

MMSert the pMi$ of the Department of the lnterior,;gl|rii^ to 
“ hpae during,## liuisfnhywr Admini*t»don, to control. p rivate 

> g^nussion : ^^ / Jn|g#| federal t>nd»—Very extensH^. injthe 

: ~<Ni» a nd lines to: cany fedemlly-generaiswLelcc- 

- t^efey When the* Sni^acity avajQif&- ; 

> Mr Udall contends that this arrangement saves money fpf-b©th 

;y; ^JUgovemment and the industry, by avoiding duplication, 
'i'-l'pewite companies suspect, not without some reason, that his ' 
}£;#ediate puri^mio'interefer^^ ^-^''^--^- - f " 

■ f.oh^rfrom th^fpj|fcNorth-we 
Interior fre^ 
of thei 
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disposing in J 
Bonneville. 
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Source: Survey of Current Bustness, Aug. 

charges—starting with the tentative' 
to raise eastbound cargo rates oift 
month. t . 

The discrimination which has . 

practised for at least sixteen 
dominate the rate-setting consojtji^fej 
question purely of economics, 
and bulkier than American 
United States shores with full 
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a Repubhca 
ent to build its own 1 
less specifically authorised to 
irters of the amendment would do their' 
lines were built .by private power interests. Sparks 
conference which must reconcile the two Bills. 
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Woodcock 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I T is said the dinosaurs lumbered 
inettorably to extraction because tbefr 
spinal cords, though thick, Were too loot 
to transmit cortical instruction' to their 
extremides svyiftiy enough to be useful., if 
the. Trades Union. Congress goes on 
behaving as it has at Brighton^ tins week 
the same thing is- soon: going to* be said 
about it Tbe message from.the cortexis 
“ Evolve or perish but tbe impulse has 
not readied die. supiqc lump at the other 
end of the animal. If add atom of hope is 
to be found, it lies in the fact that the 
beast does, after all, n<to have a large brain 
—Mr George Woodcock, the general secre¬ 
tary. Bur thettaefprtune of Brighton was 
that, nearly all th£.;WRy through, one was 
feeling sorry for him. 

On Monday in the awesome discomfort 
and ugliness rf the Dm^ifhcaply dwarfing 
Ptf®y>.fliviBoo,'the feooousty unfaihion- 
a&k delegates from tht. t.76 aifiuatedubions 
started work, Mr Wmfegck reported !0 
congress R^m.^ M^ipp«!ietged from Us 
re#p)uA*n| the general 

cotneif watts of struc¬ 
tural reform qw that nothing 

had emerged-'; The ,* Gfertaf - Council, be 
said, thought.i|Bm^0mCime;^ual: it had 
no theory or.hw‘tldWjpii> h diversity of 
structure suftedjjpitfi!^^ cOdditmn 
and was ” J *“‘ 1 ■ * 




f^ J : • Mmm 

, 7 -.v 




of, whom we anxious to. gras 
tuni*#$ plainly; Wd. out by 
outraged cry of disapp^iotm 
issue ieU withssqualid thud „ 
torpidcMegate*. Witbput dStfdi^&ey 
approved a sensible, restricted sug¬ 
gestion fyofn the JgTU^for the alignmcnt 
(for negotiating purposes}/pf union rules in 
industries in which several unions are 
represented. Apd ttero* alas, the matter 

Mr Woodcock's own disappointment at 
the puniness of the objections to hi 
defeatist rtsumf of the deliberations mi 
structure was clear; But if his intention 
was to provoke a debate that would prove 
the general Council wrongs it failed entirely. 
It was of course id order for the general 
secretary to pretend for the sake Of pro¬ 
cedure ' ■ that die public H debate about 
structure had never happened, and tb omit 
any mention of his' own opinions: but 1 it 
was then also perfectly reasonable for 
unionists to assume that what he said he 
meant and hence to believe that the ideas 
had been- defeated for good. And by die 
tifne they were disabused of this idea it was 
too late to do anything about it. 

The rest of the week was dominated by 
the battle over wages policy, fought 
mainly backstage and (to some delegates 9 
annoyance) <p television rather chap on the 
conference The Feature of this battle 
v^as the bead-on ^ as b between Mr 
Woodcock phd a Revived Mr Frank Cousins, 
now apparently entirely recovered fcofo his 
recent heart attiefc Ij; became clear fairly 
ea?|y Iti the, proceedings tiiat .whenever’Afr 
Wo^ctock jpadt a ,concession in one field^ 
Mf r .Coijs|ri.$ woiiid renew h{$ affick somen 
wh<r< 'jjsh'f * unfortunately '(he; find per- 
frifltmpb boused. Mr Wcodcobk & voting 

¥#\- 

,Tb*»! im because t tbe imersl. unw» ; 
hfd JepW .Rt the,, weekend, tff vote, for 
W. WA policy b«t; 

alsDjfoi'MT HmV awtwn, rejecting any 


) haver emseeBcdthe ndoen Dot 
when w Woodcock- agreed on 
Tuesday slightly to amend one passage In 
his rraart, Mr Gousint switched ,to voting 
fo k 'h—Ikt also, now, to votStk' tor Mr 
H 3 L He thus voted with Ac miners both 
ways, and while Mr Woodcock’s report was 
carried with a large majority Mr flfil’i con¬ 
tradictory motk« wa» : al»o carwd #iA a 
small- majority.. The final-.yotipg oo that 
motwq. jva^ iodosd, ms? «MI&r JO the 
voting m favour.of naefeardfeara ra e n t three 
yours t agor-and for «ry. ; much‘Ae stime 
W*m • . 1*t. *.:? a-• 
Apai? fromtha usutidribbfetrfsmati and, 
left-wing unions, Mr. HiU ap4:Mr Ohiwm, 
caiiied the votes of Ac engineers and miners 
(whose delegation* af Congress are always 
liable to vote perverselyrin years; when their 
staider le^krs have not armed .themsdve* 
with the mandates fhey:wantj and the build* 
log workers (for whom in the fast few, weeks 
wage, restraint has temporarily been avery 
emotive subject). - Some of. these muons 
have, already prepared the .ground for 
switching .next -year- to voting for co-opera¬ 
tion with an incomes policy if' a labour 
government is by then .in power; even if 
the Conservatives return » power at the 
election) the battle line behfed Mr Hill and 
against Mr. Woodcock has not goeapet- 
siwntjy,solid look, >»!•• . 

)n retrospect,it. seems ffjite likely. that 
Mr , Woodcock’s failure ; t<> move, the defer 
gates in the debate on trade .union strap* 
mm on Monday was the worst .thing;that 
happened to him this week. Wednesdays 
debate on.economic pfenning.hasictff toady 

been received as a greater <fef«fe for,bi»'i 
but that result^ however much femay in^ 
furiate trade union stolwatts like Mr/Harry 
Dpugfess, however, much, it may disappoint 
Mr Woodcock, to have littfedkect 
effect on .eventg The sheer vecuousnessiof 
the. coptradfetoey proclamation* , should 
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ensure that. What should, eventually, have if the congress wanted a slogan-shouting* 

its effect is the fact that Mr Woodcock did, chief executive “ it had better get ifad#-*£ 

firmly, make his stand for sanity in this new general secretary but the pi^ect^ 

wages debate-Hdthough the effort of two of his disappearance has never seenrermoreK 
strong impromptu speeches, and the folly of remote. The dinosaur has, a brain, even, if 

the debates result, exhausted ham. In an it looks remarkably spineless: it would be 

unguarded moment Mr Woodcock said that, unthinkable at this juncture to remove it 


open - pl|h prija&ple. 
> Throughout the centre the 
different activities of club 
v ^members can easily be seen. 
3/Thus apathy is barely 
? ^possible. ■ \ . 
i'l No formal instruction is 
^ provided, interests are 
Caught rather than taught, 
S and there is room and 
equipment . for almost 
any conceivable physical 
activity save for the major 
national sports such as 
cricket, soccer and rugby. 
(These can be played else¬ 
where in Bristol.) Space 
is provided for practical 
hobbies ranging from Go- 
karts to embroidery. Under 
the heading of cultural 
activities there is a powder 

Community for Youth sMMJ 

“group rooms” just for 
doing things in. All look 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT onto the main floor of the 

T is not often that nearly £30,000 is club, giving a feeling of corporate unity, 
spent to enable young people to do The social side of the club is focused on 

absolutely nothing if they wish. The new the central adaptable open space with its 

Witfaywood Youth Club, five miles outside adjacent coffee bar, open lounge and, of 
Bristol, caters for all teenage types and course, television set 
tastes, and even for those with no taste at The centre is intended mainly for the 14 
all The drab, sprawling post-war housing to 21 age group and has 400 teenage mem- 
estate that it serves has a population of bers, of whom 190 can be occupied at one 

9,200, of whom over 45 per cent are under time, though more could be seated for a 

21: there is a good deal of anti-social formal concert or play. So far about 70 

behaviour among these young people, who per cent of the members come from a 

have nowhefe else to enjoy community life nearby comprehensive school, among them 

save the street corner. The Bristol Educa- a large group from the academic stream and 

tkm Committee have collaborated with the a similar number ^ very backward children. 

Ministry of Education to see what can be That both these elements mix readily is a 

done for such an area: * for the ministry, measure of the potential of such a club. At 

which puts great value cm # the experiment, the club there are two Youth Service 

this is a start on putting into practice some workers, but they by no means run it. The 

recommendations of the Albemarle report members themselves have formed a com- 

on the youth service. The ministry** mittee which formulates the (very few) 

theories have been eagerly explained: * rules of the club, tb$t organises programmes 

your correspondent found that, in the couple and manages the day-to-day finances. Thus 

of months since the club came into use, profits made at the coffee t*r helf> to buy 

they are giving startling results in practice. equipment needed for the snorting and 

For a floor area of some 7,300 square feet, practical activities. The club is repaired 

the cost of £29,411 seems rather high. and publicised by teepag^ groups. Its first 

From outside the grey brick building is public event was a guest njight for old-4ge 

square, atid must indeed look so to critical pensioners. Local wfceacres warned that 

teenager* However the interior is astonish- the teenagers would* ftp* the place to bits.” 

indy light, compact and open, seeming In fact they are planning extensions, and 

infinitely flexible. The central floor area will build them tiMfoselyesr-vrith materials 

is used for table tennis* dancing and for supplied by Bristol Education Committee, 

film shows; it can be 1 readily adapted for The dub has already made its mark on 
plays; for orchestral and jams groups or the community as a whole. On holiday 

deb*tes. n lt is overlooked by & open'Spiral mornings up te ioo under iA’s make usd pf 

staircase leading to the first floor galftm In thecentre—causing joyful pahdenfoniudi in 

other words this is a perfect exampk of the and around the building, while thdr 



The Economist September 7, 19*3 
mothetfita* igf theT^Offef^or. ifOT|off 


gonefl, a {bessmkmfcgroug and ajteejKfit 
iiassttise the dub. * At Hast %o^.tocal 
residents are in and out of die centre 
regularly and local scout groups, church 
clubs and the Boys Brigade lope to use the 
facilities occasionally. The club building 
may he too small (oreventhe teenagers of 
Withywood, and fl Kmiden ia already con¬ 
cerned at the pottibfUty of turning away 
prospective members. There of 

building a cmmhtinity centre 
would br|bg tq the adults of Withywpod 
some of $e advantages their dufcfoen 
‘are already m. t &sjpy* K 


6s. Ministry of] 
No 20 and No„ 
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Death 

in Piccadilly 

P ropelled by the step-by-step logic erf 
its traffic policy for London the 
Government is in danger of arriving at the 
ultimate planning nonsense : ban people 
from the heart of London and put ears 
there instead. For this is what its rejection 
of the LCCs outline scheme for Piccadilly 
Circus amounts to. The decision, long 
delayed itself, delays still further die 
capital’s most urgent piece, of replanning. 
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It in based on the sad assumption that 
nothing can be done to prevent half as 
much traffic again passing daily through 
inner London as there was per day in i960. 
And by accepting this it threatens to 
surrender the unquantifiable asset to the 
life of the metropolis of the almost perverse 
drawing power exercised by the cramped, 
brash and vital spot which means London 
to the world* 

Today the people are miraculously still 
there, gaping, lounging and living it up as 
best they can in the few square yards around 
Eros in spite of the fact that * wide stream 
of one-way traffic (62,000 cars in 12 hours 
in 1962, 10 per cent more than in 1960) 
passes between them end the encircling 
buildings with that magic screen of ilium- 
bated signs. Sir Willfem Rolfbrd r s scheme 
with its acre of pedestrian * piazza” gave 
a decent space to stroll or riot 1 in, well 
segregated from the traffic. Notxxfy ever 
really wanted to skate in the circus (as he 
proposed in imitation of Rockefeller Plaza), 
and there was plenty of room for improve¬ 
ment in his outibe ideas for the surround¬ 
ing buildings. But the main aim—to allow 
glittering mammon its. head in a shape that 
had point in itself—was achieved. The 
plan allowed for a 20 per cent increase in 
the volume of traffic as it Was in i960: to 
raise it to 50 or 60 per cent, the designer's 
report said, would involve sacrificing the 
pedestrian area entirely. By accepting the 
necessity of copbg with just such a 50 per 
cent berease the Ministries of Housing and 
Transport have been led to reject the 
scheme. The intention seems to be to turn 
the Circus simply into a traffic roundabout 
at the end of the highway now creeping 
towards it by means of the Hyde Park 
underpass at the other end of Piccadilly 
itself. 


The crucial choice does not only concern 
Piccadilly Circus itself. The Ministry of 
Transport must decide whether it should 
be made easier or—by price and physical 
controls—harder for people to travel b 
their own cars right into the parts of 
London that they use most. Once you have 
brought the cars in ybu have of course got 
to make it possible for them to get out 
agab. Within its own terms of reference 
die decision to relate the future traffic capa¬ 
city of Piccadilly to the future capacity of 
the roads leadfag to it is impeccable. But 
thfe sense of the whole th.bg is seen Only 
in relation to the recommendation of the 
Minister of Transport^ Design Working 
Party that all road improvements in inner 
London should allow room for 60 per cent 
more traffic thin they are actually expected 
to. carry when first completed—or less if 
approadh^r^ads will hot foreseeably justify 
it. It is tne approach from the Hyde Park 
iffidtafes* aim a Widened Knightsbridge, 
plits W ihtetided widenbr of Piccadilly by 
the Ntz ahd * possible implements ” In 
the'Staling' Gtbss Road ahd elsewhere that 
have mmmted up mechanically to the appli¬ 
cation tO-Picdiaffly Of the dirfea|J$t law— 
dlit traffic increases in proportion to the 
spice available to it. » . ^ . 


The Holford report bakes it obvious that 
a traffic increase of this magnitude was 
mooted tt the time the scheme was being 
prepared, but was rejected in die design as 
being incompatible with using the space in 
the Circus for any constructive purpose 
other than traffic circulation. The Ministry 
of Transport had reservations at the time 
outline approval was given in December 
1961, and has since raUied m .the attack* 
armed with all its grimly detailed peircemp 
ages. But can it do nothing more to limit 
the extent to which the total berease must 
chase pedestrians from where they wish, to 
walk ? It might at least have waited a bit 
longer for the LCC’a survey of where 
drivers b London actually go to, V " 
The lines it should be dtbkbg mm 


surely how to circulate traffic efficiently 

4 .1. « _ . . « to M . to * ■ 



Splash 
in the 
Wells 


Loctton, clow enough in forit then tu be 
entirely realistic to apply stiff rationing by 
price—and some physical ccatroUh—to 
, nearly all tfaffic witbaHaft my heart of the 
*<#y. The- same iderc&uld be applkdin 
sections all over central, London, allied with 
toe system* 

distance to the . centto.. decreases. Ip 
Piccadilly toe srink&igljihts mighttbAi be 
•tye to earn toot mo^/i maah&,itafeg 
to toe public ratoer'toan to toe roofs;; of 
7fioo can an hour. 

v>.'4 rii ! 

“ {-..Hr M 


X he town that is at 
war with toe 
ional. Hunt Gom- 
mittjie over a racehorse 
could perform an even 
more important service 
to the nation by pror 
viding office spqce to 
help relieve congestion 
in London. Neither 
function has much 
congruity with toe 
peculiar role which the 
twentieth century has 
brought to the Regency spa of Tunbridge 
Wells—that of a last refuge for tne 
aged well-to-do. Although nowadays many 
more people commute to London daily from 
its station than live out their days in the 
thinning ranks of its numerous old-fashioned 
hotels, it is the hotels and their inhabitants 
that still largely determine toe character of 
toe place. Some people would go so far 
as to say it Is this that makes toe younger 
inhabitants so keen to. cram themselves 
every morning into toe “ sardine special ” 
that covers the 40 miles, to London in an 
hbur. 

The town map at present awaiting 
approval sets aside 35 acres—20 in toe town 
centre—for office development as Tun¬ 
bridge Wells* main hope for the future. 
Over 30 acres of light industry have already 
been established on the edge of the town. 
Kent,'toe planning authority, wants Tun¬ 
bridge Wells to raise its population of 
39,000 to 50,000 in ten years* tithe; if this 
is to relieve toe commuter crush as well as 
living'congestion, jobs must increase in still 
greater proportion. 

. SO 'Far nobody is tumbling over them¬ 
selves to provide the jobs. A few Govern¬ 
ment . departments have built regional 
branches; One insurance company has its 



head office in what wkstinee a main hotel; 
another is going to house balfita central,staff 
on toe site of toe old towb baft. A develop¬ 
ment cotopany is to be allowed toput 70,000 
square feet of offices at toe end of the 
renowned and charming product leading 
from the well where youp»y ad. for a glass 
of very nasty water, toe trouble is mat 
toe kind of offices that people move out 
most readily to places like Tunbridge Wells 
are toe ones that accommodate Calculating 
machinery and records as much fs 
people. 

An uproar arose lately when it was known 
that toe owners of toe Olverfey Hotel (part 
of a fine early Victorian"comprehensive 
development scheme) had appliedftifpjah- 
nidg permission for an office block, rent 
this they say is just to, establish the value 
of toe site.) As die hotels stagger on, tap* 
porting their decrepit ’and 4 emahding 
permanent residents (from jjs. .all fomrin 
with a resentful and almost as decrepit stim, 
it looks like a race against timfe. wffl thfe 
difficulties and cost of meeting thiipathetic- 
ally constant demand penmttoe uncon¬ 
verted remnant of hottisto keepgoln£ Until 
the day when toe towp has enough of t 
business community to' briojg feustOni of 
another kind? 
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The Anatomy of Leviathan 


The PureTtmoryof Politick 
By Bettread'tle Jduvciid .' \, " \. .'• 

Caittbri3ge['ViA)ifrtify Pw*»"- ; i'J* pag«: 


BECAUSE of his previous works, 
► “ Power ” and “ Sovereignty/* M. dc 


• «qe>lain ’—that of the 1 natural dentists or ‘ Attitude^ 
that of the ‘understanding’ theorists of eaces berwt 


dci^ofo no^ theory of 

J^y?$bHbMb^on those neMflS^»|te»ifeit (even Hobbes bad a 

♦ fcjSLgp | ! | V,I,1 William of dE&v'' crude'sort of oSract theory of titis fun<fc : 

tie * rs'aaj^T Mph --'** me ? ta ^ ^ orm of'agreement between teen). 
S|% ] UTe w/ jrS ifV 1 * This leads up to his “ hrw of conservative 

Sawm ^T hylBiS^y ■■ fusion/* which is qsed.to demonstrate 

ihd ^others/- that a state of affairsirithofot an Established 
IvLitoSIcontract. For sach taMiC’. Authorit y would;be tetderaWe; ‘ 

1 ate of chikhess men who hate', Hobbes’s similar deteOn/ 

forgotten ' tttir own childhood; society ‘is 'Stratton of the necessity of Sovereignty, 

not formed, like a dub.”. Rather man, ,who explanation,.or is it justification fe jMsgvuse? 

appears ^S screitmtie bundle of fleft/the M- Joovttiel’s account cf these fc*ter£ 

outcome of mating; pVvcs liis distinctive is* hamstrung aftobyhisfaifureto examine 

nature to, “ group protection and group bow vahiativt notions enter 'Into concepts 

tuition.” And so M. dc Jouvenel*9 version tiiat arc' crucial for the description of social 

of the Old Story of die transition from the bfe. When he has gfaptorings of thfcprob* 

state of future proceeds with chapters on lcm his analysis seems at its most question*, 

Map, Home, Otherdom; Instigation and able: for Instance, When he suggests (hat 

Response. simple ‘authority,* whidi denotes, tire 

In spie of liis. strictures bn- the old relation of A to ‘ Bs who * look up to him,’ 

theorists of atomic individualism M. de Mend" him their ears/ have a strong propen- 

Jouvend is basically in the same tradition skt to. comply with hipi,”,is logically prior 

of thought. After all, Hobbes’s contract to Authority, * juristic ndtion ffilplyidig tiie 

theory was an attempt at i Galilean xcsolu- right ’ to command and the ‘duty to obey., 
tipn of 9tv4 society into' its simplest d* Awl what does he mean when he says that 

meots, which is what M. de Jouvend is Auaoriry an 9 authority are teffdopt, con: 

attempting,. Both .theories .are open, to .the. Cepts? ' Stitely they arp not diuexeot in the 

same typj^ofobjection: they have no red W*y.,}hait < Jj®d|di t _wheti, tlj« 

grasp of ' tito 'basic fact or man’s sepal behaviour u Borse is descripea tether 
embeda!?dr^i.| Wb*t J* missing is, an thahthcobjOctfofsOcUrlpg ( ’thestable.<%or, 
adequate ahailyHS of.fundamental notions H<iusurelytaldngibout^ed«pmandde 
$U<£ as 4 ‘habit’ and &&<{ use,,bf the,liune^concept., d is 

.' is needed to pick out V#V*W mat the de^factor-use is parasitk 

d'.frdm.wbich ‘insdga- on the dc, jiye usft,' .'.' j, _ /{,.. ' 

^ .%el£f. Furtherr Shying int^auw} ti*e.ihasic.can9eptf M 
y. deat,<S(iijte ,wh»t M, tie Jouvenel has set the stog^forVcppjud^ 

de<^ nrocedmf^;|oa.#^ 

5 oe*hto‘ xmMel.’ K «ally, on ‘ •»« 
he iVapaeqa -% &l m 

if m i$at;ieo & ^ vsmm 


teaman affairs such as Dflthey or ivm 
Weber ? j Ms dt JfouVerid nowhere faces 
this cluster of uroblems connected ^tvith the 
mithod<dogjr of the social science*! % on 
the other hand, his book is an attempt at 
conceptual analysis, it can only be said that 
pfrhmiigQraflQd contact with the writings 
"bf S» f ;4ave worked as under- 

field. The frequent cita- 
fe.^ ,, d(mC^tf > '^pMipeare and Thucydides do 
vthe homespun quality of his 


j^ities and inadequacies of M. 
i' enterprise reach their cul- 
m treatment of * authority.’ 

'Connects this with “ a 
OQttral to Politics: the pr$- 
flfk^ upon .the behaviour bf 


wrefc 


ordered civi 


‘ tradition ’—copceKs , needed ip pick p\d 
tito common ground .uQ^ wliich * myuga- 

Oph ’ and * response - . ^PP* 

more it a not .reaUy. ckat^gyffe M, 
de Jousenel u trying-to do w.deyebpmg 


and, in chapters on *The Coutaiitfe^* the 
difference ; between judicial; a^d political 
deqstohs. The hppk ends w^h ^ Wtioa op 
‘ Attitud^ where ^ disep^qs the differ-* 
ences between ^Attenqon;’ and ‘ Intention/ 
and between. 4 .^fhe Team ’ ^md/ The Cortjh 
mittee/ Thia/s but a ppeanable & a perpr*r 
tion w ‘J Tip AJanncr ^f whi^h 

Coqtr?i»t 5 i ^ne ^vjiUty :? wi$b wh^h pethica 
was t ^hce. v contb^P 4 :»WHfe the * cifft M 
viqlence emanating 4 r^^the ; Frep|ch; 
lufipn...: the" bfiob, epds-.^ri^iandy with a 
warning,, th^; it i* ,ipapprppr^te f tp.thinJk ^ 
pplitics m tecms oi, the sojut^jra of problems. 
In politics there are setdcipeqtsj not solu¬ 
tions. ,, r , : . 

In these last chapters M» de Jouvenel 
revats fo h^ pld less pure se]tf. The pre- 
occupt^on with 4 pure theory fades into 
the; background, and a, few vigorous tod 
challenging themes qf an abstract and yalua- 
tiye character are developed and illumin¬ 
ated by £ sjirfwd commentary on men, 
affair* and historical trends. This is the' 
level at which M. de JouveneL, a*,an aris- 
tberatic apqlogist, is at his best. He lacks 
tpo much, die puritan virtues of precision, 
orderliness and qlarity to be convincing at 
die level of / pure theory ’ or philosophical 
analysis. 


Islam and Democracy 

St Antony’s Papers, Namber 16 : , 

MiddU Eastern Affairs, Number Three 
Edited by Albert Hcmteni. ' ' 

Chatto and 'Windus. 4$4 pvges, s8s. 

T Wi^ hew sbeaf of papers on the Middle 
East from Sc Antony’s starts, topi- 
caQy,. ; witi> > study of Arab ideas • about 
democracy... Its author. Profuse? Malcolm 
Kent, finds a ,jink -be^weeu the present 
tendency to discard tiberal cojstitmiumr if*- 
‘ 4 «ahtoru»,democracy’* ipd. the theorieB 
of, the. i5JO&#t4st 1 fiali& in the earjy tweo** 
ti^i- cetmiry., .the .^lafis .spught rearer, 
vive die “ auc ^Wa»ic p!ipcide8 & die 
latf 7 >s»r .Wto «f ArahiUmqM 

ljke that of.the Abasstos, yw - concaved nr 

mjjstocal term*;.. fUo Wfw.coimnimity,- 

one loyalty^ ops wivfrsal wlmnato Wf ouej 
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foould be Afadtol&fafafatiW 
with raothet fa this CfafewiaHI'The 
Safcfiyyw MovetDMt fair Mofoen^ by- Bt 
JamilAbuti-NOtr. Odcc^ again religion i 
shows m the fomutiw influence In politics 
withthc Sobfiras reHfafaw-fbrenumfaa of 
foe'poKtical Istiqlal. Thu Istiqlal burst 
into befog* otva’wavefareHgfoua revuteioh 
from the Better DMrti 'ipjo' by which 
foeFrtncb placed the Berber* under a 
separate (French) legal rotim rod Were 
thought to fe seeking to Qufati«ai$e them. 
This KUdy ; k i^Mstitia fa> pdinthN| the 
? «fauige>«f r -eB^^>fa<>Modo 0 caa'’ pewfcal 
dreamt 1 ahre-tire French : occupation. 
Before for protectorate the lUltan’I-aufod- 
rity was supremfe,*od any idea of demo- 
cnKyrtatt k«t beehcqutidered heretical 
and disloyal ButoncethcFrenehwerc 
in charge the upholder! of Ishun could har¬ 
monise Mamie preaching with ideas' of 
individual liberty since such liberty was 
seen as die hmttument for ejecting die in¬ 
fidel French.'; : ’>'■ o‘. • •/-- .*... • • 

' Amongtt other papers fa this series Pro¬ 
fessor ‘Aim Lambton’i beautifully chron¬ 
icled i account of the political societies 
that proliferated'in Persia to defend die 
1906 constitution is outstanding. ' And a 
cautionary tale from Iraq comes from Dr 
Albertfae Jwaideh. Her period is die mid- 
nineteenth century ahd her subject Midbat 
Pasha, the Ottoman administrator, whose 
devoted efforts to inrnxfade land reform 
in lower Iraq created-ms- was far from 
intended—a new* tbgoritee landlord dass. 
Lastly Dr A; L. &'ibawt giver <'a foretaste 
of the much needed book ne it to write on 
rhe nineteenth century ;Ainerkan mission¬ 
aries in Syria. This appetiser deals with 
an end product-**!* life of Butnie-Al- 
Bustani, the.' Syrian educationist who, al¬ 
though converted to Protestantism, rejected 
the missionaries’ sectarianism and, with 
true Arab nationalist vision, addressed bis 
work to Moslems and Christians, of all 
sects, alike. 

c .'S ; : . ’ . 

“Big Three” Salaries 

TepExecutive Pay Package 
By Leonard Randolph Burgess. 
CoUier-MacmiUan. 248 pages. 38s. 

E veryone wane, to know What top 
people earn. Tbe difficulty, is that top 
people do not like tdting, In the United 
Stated tbe Securities-add Exchange Com¬ 
mission 

quoted stock to reveal, foe tamings of 
its three highest paid executives. Mr 
i Burgess has studied closely the earnmgefa 
these executives in twenty-five major 
corporedona,; 

- The high earnings paid to the chairman 
;df ‘6<facpu htfitpfa and soine /other leading 
corporation executives, usually running into 


TliUiiffirffg' ijf ilitVilPHiB^^dA lhfo 

waifef w%%ifo ’ 

'muae^reafambeir tifat'Gr 
employs more peoplethan tht entire Vfotk- 
mg'populadon fa'NeW.-Ztiwmd. .'There 
redly are giant corporations, and the-top 
Executive pay- packet of the cfapofatfep 
‘that Mr BurgesS studkd totalledaltOgetter 
rto nteft thin o. fa percent fa 7 the p^L 

■ This hhok reaches some Useful ctinclu- 
tfons^bht it hfa tine weakness. The author 
fotiudfa desirable fo fadude fa hfa'fod- 
mOtefa eAriting* ofaypqrifathegaioi made 
Mi. faffck' pptibhs . As A gafok/fa* 
renfatifaes V<W .siihsfahtM, hiTittfarel 

■ u n derrate 1 co nkidfe t hM ythcreils(h5tftfa 

fa sorpe firms. There fare two types of gains 
from stock options. Ohefa uSUaHy limited, 
under’ the Inland' Bevehue 'CMe.Wtbk'y 
per cent margin aUdWed between the price 
at whkb thef bptfah B fasued and the foOrfcfcit 
price ofthe smuts at the time of issue.' Tiffs 
has been taken info account fa the author’s 
calculations. The other gain is, off Course, 
that arising from foejhcrea?einthe"" 
of foe sbWes between 1 the date at v 
the optkm is granted and thedate At wh 
it is exercised: Cfesfrly do One is going to 
bother to exercise an option Unless there ls 
a substantial gain here; add it is this-ratter 
difficult sum to estimate'which Mr Bur gets 
has left out. 

Even so, some useful conclusions can be 
drawn. First is fas indirect evidence fat'the 
shape of an executive SAlary curve. Tlui 
suggests that (hose whofae destined fo 
reach tbe top are likely to have a curve 
which shows arithmetical rates of increase 
lathe early pears, rbfat geometric rate* fa 
increase during the period when the man 
is dtatbfog high, up 1 those last .vital mags 
fa the Udder, and then- frnouch slower fate 
:fa increase during the . final , part-'pf itis 
: career. ■ -.■•ri*- 

A second Uaeffa.pofat fa this book is fop 
detailed,description fa.the .Xneacral-Motors 
system fa Ifasitfag bonuaet jp that they do 
not, fa fact; take an absurdly high propor¬ 
tion fa the corporation’s profits, to tbe dis¬ 
advantage of abareholders. Some such pro¬ 
vision ttould, bt written: -fato all bonus 
schemes. The, General Motors plan nUowa 
as a credit, for bonuses (and stock options) 
an amount of up to “ 12. per cent fa the 
net earnings after deducting 5 per cent on 
afa capital .but not in exccss of the amount 
paid out as;dividends on the common-stock 
fa tbe Corporation during, that year.”. 

:A third 'conclusion' is that the, extent to 
.witieh executives ew-use,expense account 
' privileges-is related to the corporate tax fate, 
if executive dollars are cheap dollars to. tbe 
company :because the tax rate is'higi, 
expeotes tend to be unnecessarily high, rod 
vice. vena.. 

A fourth point is that .short-term defer¬ 
ment fa bonuses is popular and desirtibk. 
•To quote the General Motors case.again, 
the bonus earned foe aay cne year is paid 
in instalments of one-fiffo in, each of . tie 



tufa. IrWvt— (fassUBty ttfaWfinn 
Who has wfakHt ted »9 fob yfar, rod tteb 
•Mdifaly fifaetrk tifot^fajr'fafarteM mM, 
may have w to teme^tod tell ids' w& tt.t 
m fact there » no money to pay her biBa. 

■ i;: \V.\ \'Xi, 

Antiquity of f - v 

Pxfafotionr ahd'tha B^hafauin' 1 '' ’ ’ 
of Qvfilfairion WmMMBmy 
Cultural and Scientific Development: 
Veptmety ’ - .t x-p. 

By Jacquetta Hawkes rod Leonard Wodfey. 

Aftou md-'Vmkt Wader -dm ausfaefofSf 
’Iteieo.'' pah fatee. < .*75a;' •- ; . v• 1* ;,i. 

brerih^q; to 


X li; G. Wdfai.l^r***- 
listory thi>.autppqK>ua l t 
foe, first two books.in an 1 

‘ 'irr 




already twcawVeirs.oULwIifti ierdnoii 

is?ss sssasiwss 



realised fa* * ODfamisakra'. under tltieip, 
largely because, of igr'juUro' Huitley% pei~ 
asterice, in i952. Elcven yrars'foerelfter 
comes t&is fruit, foe ^ prod tief bf 
historians refected by foa i’<qtro.j|wfo ■ljli- 
jtiited to thti crifowfa^ fa; 3 sfo£oriafa.( fa 
nefaly all cOUnriifai All, thfa utifaftjifoiKe 
. potent ini readers^fauumO stfafe tiftpdMmt- 
national document. They should pofr— 
off. This fa x magnificat, 
WeUrWritten,’ definitive work:. 



fa tiotes ; tmd ciohg ill aulbbHties. ' tbe 
hibliogfatfoles sind Indices fad’' rifoausdke. 
Tbe b6t>fc itself fa : a tribute fo' feitish 
prmters, pspcnniK^ mm oitKprr ftM for 
au its size, the e^y to ifead, and 

*thk rtyftmit ct>njd Scarcely l&d a hnspefait. 

It is encouraging to find voJ&be 

of a notable mtemational dndertttitt^^ con¬ 
fided to British authorities j even ihore so 
to find their learned contributions dis¬ 
tinctively up to their wll-Jmdwh form, and 
wmtnmttcd by imernatiot»d inspection. 
Aonomists ■wifl fifk) Of 1 special interest Sir 
Leonard's extensive chapters on the first 
urbanisation of humanity, the ctafriged social 
structure) and the first systems or labour- 
division^trade^ crafts, and 44 international H 
<(itttef-urban) ^ trading. His account of the 
momimental bronze age is as much a master- 
piece as Jacquetta Hawkes's story of the 
neolithic peoples, their economy; (heir art 
and their religion. But all ft good here v and 
those who wane excitement at^their elbow 
‘.will not jib at a price tbn times Aar of a 
mediocre detective, story. Thb is scientific 
•detection that will not datc, ind literature 
that wifi ks& Its* authors have 1 set a high 
standard fob succcedfog volumes in an enter¬ 
prise well, worth, undertaking ; and. one 
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hopes that the rest of the series will not be 
»»ly so that ye can see the 

march of 4380 . 1 * 0 $* remote .antiquity tj>, the 
atomic era., T^it volume shows with what 
remarkable Mm he began his march. When 
we get nearer nationalism and nationalities, 
will other volumes be so unitary—and so 
complimentary to the marchers? . 

Stubbs Stamped Down 

The Governance of Mediaeval England 
from the Conquest to Magna Carta 

By H.,G. Richardson and G* O, Sayics. 

Edinburgh University Press . 523 pages. 

70S. 

T he authors of this formidable survey 
of Anglo-Norman and Angevin insti¬ 
tutions are two veteran scholars with many 
valuable contributions to the legs! and con¬ 
stitutional history of twelfth and thirteenth 
century England to their credit. Here they 
have combined forces not only to sum up 
much of their earlier work' but also to 
mount a full-scale attack on the high-priest 
and founding fattier of their subject, Bishop 
Stubbs. Hi* errors gad his influence they 
wish to eradicate once and for all and 
also, more positively; to make good his per - 
curious neglect of administrative history 
which, they think, should never be far from 
the thoughts of a constitutional historian. 
Schbbs d|d not know or really care how 
England in the twelfth century was gov¬ 
erned, and. his prejudices prevented him 
from peeing ‘'Henry H, John, Edward I and 
Edward II, as men of their day.** 

Now it must be said at once that this 
critique of Stubbs comes a little late in the 
day. If the bishop of Oxford ignored 
administrative history, T. F. Tout and his 
many disciples have long since remedied 
this fault, so that historians are now in a 
better position to know just what the limits 
of this genre of scholarship are, especially in 
the study of the twelfth century when the 
new and sophisticated institutions of not 
only Anglo-Norman society owed every¬ 
thing to an immense upsurge of intellectual 
and literary activity. The authors are not 
unaware of this but their passion for “ the 
facts'* rather than ideas and for seeing 
routine and system rather than experiment 
and change in the achievements of the 
Angevin government tends to obscure the 
lesson. More surprisingly, Mr Richardson 
and Professor Sayles share some of Stubbs’s 
most insular views. Like him they regard 
feudalism as something alien and evil and 
are at pains to prove that it played little, 
if any, part in the social, military and insti¬ 
tutional history of England between 1066 
and 12x5. This la Hamlet without the 
prihee. On the whole they admire the 
Anglo-Saxons and they certainly decry the 
Normans, who are described as “ angels of 
death and destruction,” wanting in almost 
everythfcft. Lastly they would gladly 
ignore, if it were possible, the setbacks 
which English secular government had m 
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endure in jt* dealings with the papacy* The 
authors believe that even after. King John's 
surrender to Rope hmocem IQ> botfc sides 
could claim- victory and that Jem had 
gained his point. Surely, not the one for 
which he had risked an interdict and ex¬ 
communication: opposition to the election 
of Stephen Langton to the see of Canter¬ 
bury. 

It is the authors’ main contention that, 
already in the twelfth century* England 
possessed a system of government that could 
function without the king, an “ impersonal 
monarchy.” What truth there is in this 
suffers rather than gains.by being over¬ 
stated. The emergencies of rulers god the 
uses to which they had to put thek 
exchequer, their castle-treasuries and. justice 
are discounted as if administration had been 
an end in itself. It was not. 

This book is important not for its 
onslaught on Stubbs as a historian but for 
exposing his shortcomings as an editor of 
documentary sources more searchingly than 
has been done before. The texts in the 
“ Select Charters ”—still a favourite ip 
universities—are inadequate, and the 
authors have, collected a damning body of 
evidence to show that Stubbs worked too 
fast here and treated his materials uncrit¬ 
ically and even arbitrarily. The conclusions 
they draw from this are as vehement and 
full-blooded as their views elsewhere. One 
need not agree with them all to be grateful 

Early African Nationalism 

A Political History of Ghana 
By Dgvid Kimble. ^ , 

Oxford University Press . '605 pages. 65s. 

T his book is sub-titled “ The Rise of 
Gold Coast Nationalism,” and it is fit¬ 
ting that the first full-scale history of the 
origins of nationalism in an African 
country should be concerned with Ghana, 
the first tropical^African dependency to 
achieve independence. Ghana has been 
remarkable in Africa, not so much in the 
persistence of a tradition of resistance to 
the colonial power (that could certainly be 
paralleled elsewhere), as in the early emer¬ 
gence of a recognisable form of colonial 
nationalism which can be discerned as far 
back as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

George Padmore rightly drew attention 
to the strength and persistence of this 
nationalist tradition in Ghana in his book 
“The Gold Coast Revolution,” but it has 
been left to Professor Kimble to produce 
a detailed account of its development, and 
to demonstrate the considerable measure of 
continuity in what has often (though per¬ 
haps not so invariably as Professor Kimble 
suggests) been taken to be “ a series of iso¬ 
lated episodes”: Governor Hill’s “legis¬ 
lative assembly of chiefs” of 1852; King 
Aggftry’s challenge to British jurisdiction in 
Cape Coast; the Fanti Confederation of the 
late sixties; the successful opposition to 
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(god to 4 fasst .legWgriop In the pufttfes 
and iq\lbe early,year*of.this cwuxy j.and 
the Aborigines* Rights Protection Society 
so closely associated with it All,preceded, 
pd iaa measure contributed to,ihe grow¬ 
ing demand during and after the feat world 
war for greater representation in the central 

! ;overpment> The same names and the same 
amities recur and each, new outburst looks 
back to the tradition of the earlier ones. 

Professor Kimble has had a difficult prob¬ 
lem in constructing his book and has per¬ 
haps not been entirely.successful in solving 
it. On the one hand be needs to establish 
a detailed historical narrative of these 
events, tracing as he does so the inter-rela¬ 
tionship of Ghanaian and British pressures, 
but on the other hand he has attempted a 
more sociological analysis of the more 
“objective ” factors that appear to have been 
propitious for the growth of nationalism. 
The relatively straightforward chronological 
narrative that takes up rather more than 
half the book is accordingly sandwiched 
between three chapters examining more 
general themes—economic development, 
social change, education and employment 
opportunities for Africans: the last; or these 
is a fascinating study in itself—and another 
three devoted to the Legislative Council, 
relations with the chiefs, and the growth 
of “ cultural ” nationalism (which appeared 
remarkably early in Ghana). 

Much in these more analytic chapters is 
pioneer work, but they are overburdened 
with too much of the detailed narration 
more appropriate elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
this is a remarkable work of learning, plainly 
written and firmly based on the Ghana 
archives (apparently available to the author 
for the whole period) as well as those of 
this country (used, it seems, dp to 1902), 
besides making impressive use of the Gold 
Coast press. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Professor Kimble will not be deflected by 
his translation to Dar-es-Salaam from com¬ 
pleting the projected further volume taking 
the story to 1948, for in Ghana, as else¬ 
where, the thirties were the period of lost 
opportunities. 


OTHER BOOKS 


French Impressionists. Selected and Edited 
by Ira Moskowitz. Text by Maurice S^rullaz. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 140 pages. 35 s. 

The first in a new series “ Drawings of the 
Masters,” this volume was printed in the United 
States and first published there last year. Im¬ 
pressionism is associated with light and colour, 
not with drawing, but here it Is stretched to run 
from Cotot ana Delacroix to Signac and 
GaugUin-rin fact, nineteenth-century French 
art. , Qiveiv that span, there are hundreds of 
thousands ox examples of drawings in a variety 
of media Y neatly a hundred are reproduced 
here in excellent^ colour plates. 

Delacroix. By LeeToUnson. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 123 pages. 25 s. 

This admirable addition to die international 
u Masters and Movements " series gives jr re¬ 
freshingly straightfohvard but' penetrating 
account of Delacroix*s painting tad ft well 
illustrated. 1 
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Realism, Oil Prices and OPEC 


The climateseerm hpdly propitious for a restoration 
of realism and internal consistency in crude oil pricing ; 
whether any move in this direction is facilitated, by. 
discussions between the companies and their Middle 
Bast host governments remains to be seen. ■ 

{Royal Dutch/Shell; this week) 

W HETHER the climate seems propitious for discussions 
between the international oil companies and Mr Fuad 
ROuhani, secretary-general of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Reporting Countries, on behalf of one of their 
Middle East host governments, also remains to be seen. At 
any rate, he is to meet a delegation representing the companies 
in ten days’ time in London. In theory, Mr Rouhani will not 
be discussing crude oil prices at all. He has been authorised 
to negotiate bn behalf of till the Middle East member govern¬ 
ments of OPEC on their demand for the “ expensing” of Oil 
royalties (and on behalf of Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar for a change 
in marketing allowances counted in computing taxable oil 
income there similar’iatlipse that the companies have already 
agreed for Iran and Saudi Arabia), but in this month's London 
discussion he will formally, be. representing the Iranian 
government only, and the companies’ delegation will speak'' 
on behalf of the Iran Consortium that operates oil production 
there. These issues form the subjects of two of the resolutions 
at the July, 1962, conference of OPEC, which put forward 
its current claims upon the international companies. When 
the member governments last month authorised Mr Rouhani 
to negotiate on their behalf—and make agreements subject 
to their final approval—they did not mention their other 
resolution, which demanded an increase in the posted prtqes 
of crude upon which Middle East income taxes are set./ ; 

This omission of prices could have arisen in part from 
OPEC’s recognition of the anti-trust inhibitions that might 
be prayed in aid by any group of American companies asked 
to discuss prices colloctively ;.five of the seven major com¬ 
panies In the main Middle East concessions, and all the small 
shareholders in the Iran Consortium, are American. But the 
omission could have arisen too from growing realism regard¬ 
ing. crude oil prices on/the part of ..OPEC aa well as of the 
companies. And as Shell is well aware, no practical discussion 
of die expensing of royalties.in Middle East tax arrangements 
is likely to proceed^ without bringing :also into question the 
leVels of posted oil .prices—and' their realism. , 

Shell did not time the release of an internal memorandum 
on oil pricing- just for thei.week that die international com¬ 
panies’ letter agreeing to negotiate with the OPEC secretary- 
general on behalf of one member government, was received-- 
though some of its suspicious friends in other companies are 


reluctant to believe that Shell ever does anything acojdeqtatyy. 
Its memorandum nevertheless does put. conveniently. op.XO 
the record rather more realism about the actuip] ttafe df the 
international oil market than anjr major company, hi# recently 
put its name to. The analysis contains, needlm* tp.tay, « 
few urbanely-phtased side digs at OPEC ; buf read beiweeD 
the lipes, in so far as is addressed to tyf pqtsidt midges, 
this seems to be as much other companies' in ml f$. p* 
governments of the oil exporting 1 "countries."., ' ,' u ■ ' 

What is new in the public expression, ofthis " Snett view ” 
is its assessment of the importance bf di^imte bdow pu^ 
lished prices in die international'oil market generally. Tile 
occurrence of these discounts during the last five yean or 
so, and their enlargement, has'' nevet:been"in^ t *ecre^; but 
opinions about the proportion of ail sales dfected, andfite' 
importance for general price levels of these, discounted sales,, 
have differed widely. « Most of the majoroil-companied ipger. 
of the time, have continued to argue that f thpfc dfacobnta) 
have applied only to a very small proportion of dW total oik 
moving in world trade, often to isolated transactions repre¬ 
senting exceptional circumstances-^ 4 df stress sales” it idle, 
favoured label Observers freon the outside, utterlyunable 
to 'teach any reasoned assessments of the quantities af pil 
involved, have confined themselves to the impression, orch¬ 
is inescapable, that the proportions sold at a discount must 
have been growing considerably; or, as economists have 
argued, that this hardly, matters anyway*, since, even marginal 
quantities regularly available on any market will tend effec¬ 
tively to set the going price. 


I N this memorandum, Shed offers no quantitative estimate 
of how much oil is now sold at discounts off the posted 
prices ; but, qualitatively, in its discussion of kinds of discount 
and their cumulative effect, it moves towards accepting the 
view that these discounts do now constitute a lower and 
alternative structure of market price levels, significantly below 
the posted prices for crude oil or prices reUted ito them. 
Obviously, this assessment in-no way weakens'the-arguments 
of the oil companies, vis-a-vis producer governments, that they 
would: find it financially difficult, to hand over aaeven larger 
share of their profits go these host governments. Nevertheless, 
the international companies have been, remarkaWy jelqaapt 
to admit that price-cutting competition was, miac** setting 
the price structure to -which in many raarketa^iey baye had 
to conform. The companies have consumer government* to 
consider, too; any admission liable to ,mmpo ) |nore : of these 
to take more advantage of price-cutting has no doubt seemed 
inadvisable. 
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wa ecc^MBsan ^HPHMBat ,ii a mi 


Shell’s discussion of the way discounts h ay e, d evelnncd is 
chronological and cumulative, it begins wil&rimadl&itjb 
the world market of oil developed abroad by AriPricanjjgpf- 
panies intending to take it back home; inpfft reswuons 
in the United States blocked this, leavin^oucl^ccmpanhjk 
with oil, or future production commitment^tmf tneywffid 

to dis p o se of elsewhere as best they could. The- Soviet oil-for crude-might simply mean a boo k l o s s ' ■■ an d ca us e e mbar - 

industry, in the late fifties, also began to step up its exports rassment with local tax authorities. Different integrated 

of petroleum. Both these groups of mwcoxpepsj>r re-entrants companies gq abqut redfe$sipg this in different ways; as. 

to the world market outside the Umted>^Uge&d§i^f toSofferod, , /SheU putpTt,'«^.:neicisfi remit acceptable fd 
cheaply to get into established markets,‘abd the ‘ softness tn ' ’ <onc£medi$ e^ntually reached, bu£ few-WOuld tifeny 'that 

their prices was accentuated by low tanker freights resulting the procedure is unfortunately devious." 
from S sftrphis oftanketsafte£1957. • ! ' While this doef ndt atnouht iibaa.itstimate of the extent of 

Some' hewbdmers.trfay tave been able to' secure feoually,' discouttdihjj;, if ihjpfies tbiteffeetJtosly,' iri biie whjr'obrtidftter, 
tofsetfj < limited vohinie of supplies a( prices wSl beldw what- * prefendetahcC M off suf^s tnay 1 now tfe sola sjf’“inarket 

nisiy' be leidiod f^*' tofid ’ costs involved,,that $ iriciudjpg aii. prices 'feelohr' tbd , brudef t bS t, p&dii^sf.' J 'Nfaf* is ah 'hde^ate 

adeqcit& 'cm^'idahnehlimffk with afl ttti ’ri?!®! estimate possible 5 df ih^ekteht’-ib which poslted prifces are 

involM ,<J %t aH WiSdidiAg COdn^t Oould'iet oil at feme.' discounted.’ ‘ SHdl <&**&&&■ reproduced.here, showing 
jm&# bedahke 'bOl# very J pbited mpplies ve ivailafjle gt how a crude oil price equivalent to Middle East product post- 

‘ distress* leV^lsl*’ Biif be^ntf this, posted prices began to “»g*-t>y^;,the;past.few.years wouldheye d»PI»^:W*"* 

get out of line with 1 reality bdOause host government revenues c^de postingsactually kept whanged,, on d^a^jmenttq|t 

are geared to fhem .and because w theoil companies have produet ppsungs, not bfjng tied to ^ny.gqyerpp^’gmWjihe, 

chosen 1 hot ‘to induce Crud* ©a pdstings to anextent: fully kept W***. *» 

- « ; ^ impression of d*e,reasop fpq,which..dwwunts hswc occurred; 

but as Shell admits, prices., vfell below these .postings, for 
produce have often been accepted in jEqrope, and majqr 
independent buyewoferude, such as the japanese, have been' 
securing huge qu ant ities of ,oil atrfiai bigger : discounts than, 
anything, that this, graj* implies, JpEurope and some qth^ 
imr^ets, discounts off the list prices of .certain products .have 
been sharpened by the facr.tha^ demand ^ai gawdine, tradi¬ 
tionally the refiner’s most potable product has not been 
rising nearly as fast as foc the middle djstil|atc oils and fuel 
oil. • Competitive prices for surplus gasoline nave fallen away 
sharply in eventhe last twelve months (causing *pme deepen¬ 
ing;.in; the discounts,.,fqrcrude oil, ip, the MiddieEast). 

Opmwns.ddier abwt the : likeiy pneesoyer 

tbe.next few years j but/certain jOf tbedownward pressures 
at feet an-.wli|^; ; to,-slnd^ mdy optimists ip,‘dm 
industry, ate hoping for* anything better than stabilisation- 

commensurate with the fall in market prices under the pres- ,, 
sure of surplus supplies in recent years.” Hence the range 
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of sales below posted prifce widened: “in many cases die 
aca nm emal price of erode, compatiblc-wlth the? competitive 
prices at iwSich finished products could be sold, in many 
consuming areas, has inevitably involved a discount off crude 
oil postings.” Thia is discounting .by die major integrated 
companies themselves; mainly as a .result of tho;Mxplun 
capacity for etude production, though aho sometimos through 
refinfag imbalances, as when sodm the products jointly 
man u fa ctured from crude are much, harder, .to sell thin, the 


W HteTHEg or not times are propitiov for realistic discussion 
of crude aO pricey it soSms haitffy; conceivable thst any. 
significant letisiori of present financial frrangementa between 
du: oil oompanies ahd the .Middle: Elst governments could 
leave unchanged the pxeseat poiite fiction tbat all the crpde 
sold fnan Acre by diese companies is sold atthfrpostcd price 
-“-oimply ih order dut ihe:gctvertm4fitW.can go oft charging 
income tax as if it were, and thus ^maintain itheif revenue per 
barrel. Cerain of dre mooSEd^^almnitions ift UnitedvStltes 


rest 1 j .-5’ t z‘". ■ .. :c; 

Flhri seOittg prices for refiried oll ; products are determined 
accofdiriig tft ttri’dtgree «rf compeft^Oft in mch’ttttffcet; with 
70 pehcOnt of mrifcedng ln the hands of lntegrated companies, 
ana die ttmaming go peif dent in the hands el a large number 
df amril^r iX M hp am eaj 1 thfesed<|^«« diftet widelyfromplace 
to place. w LOCal refiftiftg aftd ftMtketing caMpanie^ wbether 
bekuigiftg to lntfgrated groups or operating independently, 
wiH eXpefct to 6btrin thrir suppliOs [of crude] at comptflitive 
prices that are reasonably related to final selling • prices 


taxation of foreign inddthev^whirii rdight even hafw facilitated 
change fib ttiesMiddte .fiawrihiihgidtehts, have been .stpvcd 
oBj 'tt-the>MDBfa^^tiad'^^ued-:Hs omiKni with - altriiftg 
the tax treatment of thc oflr Itaflustry^ 1 . jBut mevqrthri cs s^ the 
American tax •smh oriti t s meih l| ^innh4fi t <f‘ip < ^ ^ * odder 
eye 'upon tbe r dedidag (^drelgs mcank sum thatlrnsy derive 
from moreiincoarie tbat^’h ictuaUyjearfted' on etude sales. 
Scv tbe. artifiCisD posted ^ price' structure in. tha Middle-East 
cobfid cause growing difficulties, ^ ham^ fdr the Americ 
otMnpsaiiet^opeiadag-jhece .»-u 
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C0fc|*4nies |i$ at least prettyssti^ 'toi,!^,posted; price* 
just Where they are j . commensal, circumstance* differ as 
between these international compete,.and there remains 
much reluctance to rock the boat oh P««s; pr anything else. 
For realism to break in to either.tjf thfse cloistered counsels, 
some formula would have tobedevised to fut or at any rate 
to loosen the link between the price of off and die revenue 
that Middle East governments ,get put of it, leaving the 


national^ 


B e nattonar : r^Mtpaiati 6 iis«, Start 

ffical considerations obviously, must loom over the comnm 
gotiations. Will the OPEC governments be resolute enough 
to do" something nasty enough really to hurt the companies if 
pey won’t give anything mote ? Whether realism, in oil 
juices,\Vould be worth the stabilisation of a somewhat higher 
government levy on Middle East oil. remains^ .h owe ver, one 
Of the few questions 'Of coriimercial ppsfriplO affecting the 
bargaining. And if so, what is realism wrath ? Consumers 
of oil the wodd over will watch for the result of this intricate 
argument widi more than a little interest. . 
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Synthetics: A “Natural” for Grawtii 


Nylon, the oldest synthetic fibrey is 1 
soil setting a pace which the others 
find hard to match " 

T UP recent spate , of plans announced for new synthetic 
fjbreplantshas been duc ih oplyaUmitedway Do a 
special situapon. More-gqjerally^it is .a part of.the 
scramble of chemical companies. ,,tp. get., plants up quickly 
enough to cope wh the demaqd for these fibres that 
they. foresee. .The Celanese -Corporation andMonsanto’s 
European subsidiary have both announced , plans to build 
nylon plants in Europe. Imperial Chemical Industries has 
announced a joint nylon venture in the USA yvith Celanese 
and British Nylon Spinners. And plqns for a Cpurtaulds’ 
(North! America) nylon plant and a ICI-BN3 venture in 
Canada followed in, q»&k succession. The she of all the 
European plants has not been released, but it if known that 
the two new American plapts will provide little more than 
one year’s annual growth in the nylon m^rket. h ct V v ®en t 959 
and 19 ^ 2 , synthetic, fibre production in .tpe USA increased 
by 50 per cent, to 1,057 million lb, and this rate of increase 
is likely to continue—capacity is planned .to tome in by 1964 
that, could raise production to 1 , 7 ^ 1 . million Uj a year. 
Development in other countries has . been more recent, and 
.even more sudden. European production doubled, between 
1959 .and 190 ? world production increased by 8 p pejt qent 
in the same period. In,the sue years to . 1904 ;the..American 
share pf productive capacity will'have fallen, from more than 
a half to lesp tbana quarter.' , 

. In this helter-skritcr race to catch the growing market, the 
expansion in nylon capacity Is not out of place, what might 
be- thought Special is: the fact that it i$ the oldest, most- 
developed synthetic, that is recefring all tpis attention. Nylon 
wW^disuovenNl.'by, Dumont .«,* $e thirties whep “ synthetic 
fibres” meant the fibres spun/from regenerated animal pr 
vegetable matter. In tbese,.man intervenes: halfway, starting 
‘with large mplpcutes-ybf proteins, or c^Uulose—found in 
.nature, (Tlie large molecules of the fibre? pow called, synthetic 
arc : made’frpin {patch.) The best.kpovh'o^ these, and 
by far the most -important of ail man-made fibres. > (which 
includes .what, ap: ( nQW called synthetic), is, rayon.' $ve® now, 
sdfitqpgfi. world production of ^yntheti^ fibres has grown ,by 
^ep.tirp^ 9l pJfUtdosics, 

is more than two-and-a-balf times as large and SW grquopg- 


Seen in the perspective of , total, production. of aU gbrea (oi 
wbwh they make up 5 ;pet <w 0 synthptica./smm .pilUeas 
sigqificant; even rayomproductioa is only a qwterof cotton, 
with which it is m^ycompegug., . -tv, . ■/,y,0..ro. 

The significance of the synthetics is; in the spved of their 
growth in the most devdoped mark«us. ilia.,America.;jpan- 
madefibres now comprise nearly,Athird pf the consumption 
of the,main fibres,, Between 1949 and I9tit< thesymhetic 
shape of that Jaaeased, from am eighth. tOfneurijr o Wt >, The 
synthetics mainly concerned fn this ‘growth .aae polyamides 
(nylon), polyester ■.(“ Teryleoe*”|; “ Dsctoo and; acrylics 
C“ Orion,:’ “ Acrilan %, .The pmbtem ip, making. them,was 
to devise, almost to design, large organic molpculeawhh given 
properties and. the three, groupware three .answers of different 
chemical types.. There_areothftrs, mostly plastics* drat can 
be spun,, suefi as: “lUtetron ” (polypropylene), “Coudene ” 
(polyethylene), the spandex fibres (pDlyurethane) and several 
more. But these make up ooly a small part of total synthetics 
production and tend to find outietfi ,in specialised usesrrfor 
instance, “Ulstron.” in ropes and nets., 

'■ ! . ■ >. ■’■■■ 

>* V.- ■ .. ..i \' 1 ✓ ' ' ‘ *■' . j ' 'i " , ■' 1 : : ' 1 *■ 

N early all these synthetic, fibres were, developed-, by 
chemical companies as logical extensions of their research 
programmes .and,, at the new substances’ potential became 
apparent, as an important outlet fra -their products. The 
table shows bow important anoutlet ; far polymers fibres 
can be: . >«•; 

Consutnption Proportion. 
of pofymeta concerted 1 ' 

United States of America - ... P *66* I S^' , 

Britain ... 3+lb J - Iff per cent 

. W«t ^many ... . ... . J? . -7 jpn.ctot . 

, Japan ... ... ... ^ 26 1b 16 per cent. 

"This and the* speed .at which their consumption is growing 
—in Britain this has been..ne{urly ; 14 per cent a year, dfiqmg 
the lqst 8 years and the^ i^ no sign of slowing down—has 
made chemical companies invest heavily In fibres^ bpth in 
new plant and in .&nrB^ K ^earch*.-ICT9'. s^e'uf'P^I ® 0 
(through British’ Nylpn Spumers, jqhttly. o^fijed, with 
Couftaulds)}^ worth more' than ,^^ 5 .’ (rnlUpn, .and h'has 
invested pert»P^ ^Jo.milUon in ’^^ciytehe;”. “hriNylon” 
yTftjjkM”.."m bq*;.effecrivply '^'oMpoly-.ptoducts, 
unlike |ie aciyjics, m^de by apd 
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r hftnstTflnH (‘‘Acrilan ”)—owned by Monsanto USA. But 
atriinng h the nylon from BNS and “ Terylene ” do not yet 
have to compete with other fibres of the same sort, all the 
synthetic fibres compete vigorously against each other, for 
their properties overlap in several areas. 

The largest otidet for synthetic fibres is in clothing, account¬ 
ing for about 70 per cent of file fibre used in Britain. 
“ Terylene ” has a tight comer in worsteds, mixed with wool. 
Although nylbn can be used for the same purpose, and in the 
beginning was, it tends to “ball” and, in any case, with a 
lower softening point, will not take such permanent creases. 
The first, obvious, market for nylon (obvious because of 
its great strength and elasticity) was in women’s stockings. 
Bulked, nylon yams are used in stretch fabrics—mostly thin 
o nes like men’s Socks, swimsuits and knitted shirts. But 
nylon is not much used in the heavier knitwear, sweaters for 
instance. The acrylics, with a soft, fluffy feel, are much more 
popular in this oudet. Marketing is all important in selling 
t hr«e fibres for clothing; the manufacturers have a dread of 
wing their products degraded to the status of commodities. 
Sold simply as polyester, nylon or acrylic, they would no 
inpp.r have the appeal, nor be able to command as much of 
a premium—nor make such profits—as, say, “Acrilan ” or 
“Terylene” can. 

The remaining oudets for synthetic fibres, accounting for 
about 30 per cent of production, are grouped as household 
and industrial. The use of fibres in carpets is probably the 
most important household oudet—only a recent development, 
but already hody fought over. (Acrylics can offer carpet 
makers a softer “ luxury ” pile ; nylon offers wear.) A large 
household market—and a peculiarly British one— 
is for “Terylene” in net curtains. Industrial oudets for 
fibres are determined purely on the cost/performance basis 
and it is thought that most of the growth in this field— 
displacement growth—has already taken {dace. However, the 
use of nylon cords in tyres is causing excitement. In the USA 
more than half ire nylon, and they provide an oudet for 
225 lb., or a third of all nylon production, while in 

Britain nylon accounts for only 10 per cent. 

Nylon is at the moment sitting at the top of the pfle but 
it seems unlikely diet other fibres ox other manufacturers will 
let It stay there for long. British Nylon Spinners enjoys a 
virtual monopoly of the'fibre in Britain, thanks to protection 
by patents bf the tyfte of nylon it makes, ** 66.” The market 


in Britain for the other nuifo n$oti, is—largely for 

historical reasons^mihisCule^ knd the ohly produce^ British 
Enkalon, a subsidiary of AKiU of Holland, makes 4f mjjjjioo 
lb—i■tobn fo be mctea$ed !i tb' 7 million—a year. But ibe 
remaining important “ 66 ” patents are due to expire in April 
next year and’ in this context the plans of Monsanto Europe 
look like a massing of Goths on the frontier. Chemstrand, a 
Monsanto subsidiary, is in America the second largest supplier 
of nylon 66. The largest is DuPont, whose studied indifference 
to the European market is causing some uneasiness. All manu¬ 
facturers like to be able to offer as wide a range of fibres as 
possible and DuPont, which makes an acrylic and a spahdex 
in Holland, would have every reason to add polyester and 
polyamide to the list. 


T he challenge to nylon is most likely to come from other 
synthetic fibres. In tyre-cords the polyesters are hud to 
offer advantages over nylon: Its elasticity is a disadvantage 
in a tyre and it “sets” when the car is at ro6t"tomake a 
flat spot—which are not polyester faults. Bulking processes 
similar to those which opened the field of stretch fabrics to 
nylon will probably be found for the other fibres. And ways 
will be found to use existing fibres to make them compete. 
For instance, the main obstacle to wider use of polypropylene 
fibres is the difficulty of dyeing them. Methods will certainly 
be discovered which will overcome this. The most promising 
single growth area for synthetics is thought to be in “ stretch ” 
fabrics. Ways are being found of weaving materials for suits 
and dresses that also have a slight elasticity. This can be 
done by weaving in a bulked nylon yam, usually in the warp, 
to give a one-way stretch. By using spandex, elastic, fibres 
a slight stretchiness can be woven into two directions. The 
use of spandex could also overcome one of the disadvantages 
of acrylics in knitted goods, its flabbiness. By mixing in 
spandex a much springier yam can be obtained. 

The competition between these fibres is never still and 
any balance that is reached at best precarious. To gain the 
upper hand promotion and development at least as much is 
needed as a good fibre. The largest outlet for polyester 
in the United States is in cotton mixtures. ICl’s almost total 
failure to sell the fibre for this use in Britain, even allowing 
for the different market, is due at least as mudi to the Lanca¬ 
shire cotton industry’s inertia as to faulty promotion. The 
departments needed to develop and promote the fibres can 
handle a range almost as easily as a single fibre. The tendency 
is, therefore, towards integration, particularly “ downstream.” 
Courtaulds’ recent acquisitions give it, the company says, the 
chance to get the feel of the market; ICI’s take-over bid, had 
it succeeded, would have done the same thing, on a grand 
scale. Thus the rumour resurrected last week, that ICl is 
interested in gaming complete ownership of BNS, is credible. 
But the heavy investment needed compels production at a 
level as near to full capacity as possible, as with other petro¬ 
chemicals. Once the large, increasingly chemically-oriented 
nnitq are established, the competition is bound eventually to 
force them to sell their products as commodities: first secretly, 
and then with n<J attempt to claim the prtmiuifl for the brand 
name—said to be wojfth is. a lb. It will be only then, stripped 
of their present glamour, that synthetic fibres will really have 
cotoe of age. 
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THE ECONOMIES 


France Reinforces Disinflation 


Paris' 

F rance is about to do a Pinay—without 
Pinay: that & the impression pined 
from an examination of the price stabilisa¬ 
tion programme npw : feverishly being 
prepared by ministers and their experts, 
and expected to come into Operation oh 
September 15th. As in ipj8, General de 
Gaulle is personally controlling the 
preparation of this plan in the hope, that 
by maintaining the balance of payments 
externally and price stability internally it 
will serve to secure his freedom of political 
action. 

It all began with a modest campaign to 
stabilise retail prices, which in one year had 
increased by 6 per cent. But a study 
of the multiple causes for this increase 
quickly led to the realisation that an overall 
recovery programme would be Required to 
combat simultaneously all the actual and 
incipient elements of inflation within the 
French economy. 

Three weeks ago some of the measures 
then envisaged by M. Giscard d’Esfgmg 
for dealing with the situation were dis¬ 
cussed in these columns: imports of meat, 
a price-freeze for children's clothing sad 
educational materials, ^and negotiations 
with some manufacturers fo reduce their 
prices. Since then the Finance Minister 
has been ransacking his anti-inflationary 
armoury for additional measures. Here is 
a rapid summary of the others: 

Fiscal provisions: All merchants undertak¬ 
ing to reduce their prices would obtain 
tax concessions, either by means of the 
added value tax (which would be reduced 
from 20 to 18 per cent) or of (he supple¬ 
mentary tax on trading profits (which 
would be reduced from 6 to 3 or 4 per 
cent). The methods of applying these 
“ fiscal pledges "—an innovation in France 
would depend on the particular circum¬ 
stances ; but it seems that in the main 
they will affect the big commercial chains 
and certain trades (booksellers, butchers, 
textile shops). ' 

Trading Sticks and Catrots : In a larger 
number of instances the minister will Ask 
tradesmen to “ maintain ” their prices at 
last year’s level. This WilL apply to shoe 
shops, to shops selling household appli¬ 
ances, as well as to other everyday con¬ 
sumer goods and the traders, in educa¬ 
tional materials. Should traders show 
little enthusiasm, the government would 
be empowered to M freeze" their prices 
or their profit margins, as it did in April 
in the case of certain other consumer 
goods. 


Restrictions on Credit! The state is not 
only to. flOftt * bfllion 

francs, but also contemplates restricting 
credits advanced to businesses and banks 
m as to discourage excessive economic 

' activity, and in order * to oblige indus¬ 
trialists to exercise greater vigilaiice over 
their wage bill. It: would appear that the 
procedure to be followed will be in the 
form of a recommendation to the banks 
by the Governor of the Bank of France.. 
Should that prove insufficient, more strin¬ 
gent limitations would be imposed later 
this year on advances. 

Charges, controlled by the state: Though 
the price of coal is to increase slightly in 
September (and of stamps in January), 
other public charges would remain frozen. 


Similarly, the' stefe wx^ temborarily 
Suspend thehaif-yearly tevbkfe . o# limits 
(rents ^W doytted In five yefo}.;'’;,' ; 

These ate {ocuti?(^ 

at prices or ( moderating buriness aotiyity. 
But finally/the state alio ioteada to me 
some action itgaitling wages. 
to exercise more severity jawSfeiitt 

3 Jn^illJon etnployces, gomg bfck eatfce 
wmhf given them in April to align their 
mlwy increascs on those of private industry. 
It proposes, for inatancc,mgrimt ttartnan 
increase of only ij per cent during the 
second half ;of the wm«^irttereminaritv 
with the 4 private sector irngrajustify \a 

4 to 6 per cent-rite.''StMtUi tray die 'ajrite 
would, at ooe ahd die wunetfiae, nwte 
a saving on Itk budget wffle setting 
an example to privtee 

will be ; invited to show fcttatet 
towards wage-earner^' who hay'd” been 
profiting considerably ffont die shortage of 
labotir.- • • ' r - ■ ■ 


Credit Squeeze in Sweden 


Stockholm 

T here is now no longer any doubt what¬ 
soever that the stage is past when 
Swedish authorities considered it necessary 
to take counter-cyclical measures in order to 
stimulate bittiness. By contrast, economic 
policy is now aimed at preventing inflation¬ 
ary forces from gaining ground. 

This change in attitude was made par¬ 
ticularly evident when the Riksbank and the 
commercial banks recently met for their 
latest regular monthly conference. The 
Governor of the Riksbank gave the banks a 
serious warning against continuing to 
expand their credits at the rate they had 
been doing for some time and gave them to 
understand that, in their own interest, they 
should abstain from relying too heavily on 
borrowing from the central bank. No 
specific measures to stiffen monetary policy 
were, however, taken on this occasion. The 
bank rate was raised in June by a half per 
cent to its present level of 4 per cent. The 
banks are under an obligation* to keep 
certain minimum liquidity ratios, which 
have been unchanged since 1961, of about 
29 percent of deposits. At the end of July 


the average figure was well above thatlevel, 
but If isr known that some of tfcejiwtividuri 
banks were not edtoplyibg with the rgtktt 
prescribed for them. . 

The present system of setting 



ratios in Sweden ft fesed oh a 1 
tion from the Riksbahk to the banks and 
no penal provisions are attached to it. 
However, as “a club behind the door," 
there is an emergency law, the Cash Reserve 
Act, which could be put into force with ve 
short notice, containing, inter alia, 
penal rates in case of non-compliance by the 
banks. So far, the Riksbank has been loth 
to make use of the law and has Always 
preferred to handle the matter itself. In 
1961, for instance, when the banks!, were 
very short of cash due to various official 
measures aimed at mopping up liquidity 
and, therefore, relied heavily pn the 
Riksbank, a special penal rate of interest of 
9 pet cent was introduced oh central bank 
credits/exceeding half the bank's ! own 
capital. The banks are thus well awarethat 
the Governor’s warning is not just 41 moral 
suasion" which can be left unheeded 
but is an admonition th put their houses in 


CHANGES IN THE SWEDISH COMMERCIAL BANKS* DEPOSITS AND CREDITS 

(Million kronof) 

Changa at 


Qacambar 91. 1950 

kina SO. ISM. 

Dacambar3l, ISM 

Jyni SO, 1941. 

Dacambar 1 31, 1941 

Juna 30. 1942. 

Dacambar 31, 1942 
juna 30, 1943. 


Dapotita 

18,990 
18,449 
18,524 
17,942 
19,41 S 
19,758 
22,080 
22j475 


comparad to 
pravious data 

- 48? 

+ 55 

- 5M 

4- 1.453 
+ 343 

t 1 * 


Advance* 

13,128 

13.950 

14,091 

14,490 

14340 




Chanf a ai 
comparad lb 
praviout data 

+ 825 

, + 141 

+ 599 
- 150 

+ 834 
4* 830 
4* 2,186 
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order, and that within a brief period pf 
grace. 

How rapid credit expansion in Sweden, 
has been this year will be seen from the 
table; In tte ilrsrsh; months of this year 
bank advances have gone up by no less 
than 2,200 million kronor whereas in the 
correspomiing period last year the rise 
ampu^tc^ tp only 830 million kronor. The 
recent increase is, as die Governor of the 
Riksbank put it, "far above anything we 
have ever had/' Compared to the zooming 
trend in advances, bank deposits have shown 
only a moderate increase. 'This ibeans that 
quite apart from the Rikabank’s warning 
and the existing liquidity quotas' the banks 
would abyhow soon have Ifefcn forced to 
take amarc restrictive attitude towards 
credit extension in order not to rim into 
liquidity troubles/" 

Higher Bank Rate ? 

S imilarly strained conditions have also 
appeared; jn Sweden’s bond issue 
market. When; the issues began again at 
the end of August, after the summer recess 
there,wa? an increase in the rate of interest 
of a quarter per cent to 5$ per cent on the 
bonds floated by tbe mortgage institutions. 
This amounts of course to nothing less than 
a tacit consent of the Riksbank to a de facto 
rise of the long-term interest level. In 
some quarters this has been interpreted as 
an indication of \dg\ imminent increase in 
bank rate, which has made investors 
extremely cautious, Pressure on bond 
prices' has alsa bcen exerted by the banks, 
which liquidity reasons have sold fairly 
substantial amounts of bonds from their 
own portfolios. , Ip spite of the rapidly 
itejr&$ihg ldve$ttUent needs of the f supple¬ 
mentary pension ‘ fund, the bond issue 
marker^'therefore at present in a sluggish 
mood. 

A lively demand for credits generally 
reflects a high level of investments. This 
is Certainly true of, the building sector. 
In fact,., the cOtmter-cyclical measures 
last year were mainly directed towards 
increasing building activity. It has now 
been necessary to slow down the rate 
of expansion Jh this field to prevent; the 
situation from ^unping out of hand. The 
serious dearth of labour, reflected above all 
in. a rapid wage drift, is particularly 
apparent in the case of byiMtog workers. 
As, early as lastspring restrictive measures 
began tp be applied to ^ 7 granting, of 
alerting permits ,tqr pjwvate\ building 
prefects. In order to PUt a.siniilar brake.oq 
puKB; authorities, balding gcpvity^repre- 
sentauyc* for communal and xegiqa^I 
authorities from the most expansionary 
areas of. , the,,- country were recently. 
summorrfed tb )t Conference to discuss hdw . 
this would be achieved. 

By contrast, capital expendhurea in 
privam business hsjyej not showing a very 
marked increase. True, they are rifling, but 
as as industry ^.concerned the total 
figi#* for investmnuta in 1963 wjfl to all 
app^rances be senp^what lower tjb^n; in 
196^ r 4 restrictive credit polS§F now, 
moreover, could have a dampening effect 
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on iodus^ial investment prhkb ^fter two 
: years fjluAgfehness now api^fa- to; be on 
tbe upgrade* Private industry'* capacity' 
for self-financing has been markedly cur¬ 
tailed in recent years, which has made 
enterprises much more dependent on com¬ 
mercial bank credit than they used to be. 
This is the most serious snag of a credit 
<squeeze in Sweden's present situation, how¬ 
ever warrant^ it may be from qt|e^ in^. 

JAPANESE HEAVY INDUSTRY 

: Mitsubishi Re-Emerges 

Tokyo 

*T*he mammoth Mitsubishi group that is 
JL to be recreated from Shm Mitsubishi 
heavy industries, Mitsubishi Nippon heavy 
industries, Mitsubishi shipbuilding engin¬ 
eering next year will have some 77,000 
workers—ranking the largest labour force of 
any Japanese firm. The reunified group, 
likely to assume the prewar name of Mitsu¬ 
bishi Heavy Industries Limited, will prob¬ 
ably become the fourth biggest aggregation 
of capital in Japan* too—behind Tokyo 
cleric power, Yawata Iron and Steel, and 
Fuji Iron and Steel. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Limited was 
split three wayfc after the war in accord with 
Allied occupation moves that abolished 
u excessive concentrations of economic 
power/' Lapt year these three concerns 
had Sales totalling $706 million. Only 
Hitachi Limited reported a higher turnover. 
Industrial sources are explaining that this 
merger has been necessitated by the grow¬ 
ing liberalisation of trade, OECD partici¬ 
pation, and the adoption of the IMF’s 
article eight. The merger is hoped to 
facilitate exports by streamlmhig invest¬ 
ment, avoiding overlapping, and co-ordinat¬ 
ing the group's partnerships with foreign 
interests. 

The new monster will become Japan's 
foremost shipbuilder and a leader in such 
sectors as rolling stock, automobiles, indus¬ 
trial machinery, and aircraft. The approval 
by the country's Fair Trade Commission 
is expected, as this body interprets the anti- 
monopoly law pretty broadly: mergers in 
Japan have been averaging about a hundred 
each year over the past five years. How¬ 
ever, Mitsubishi's is the biggest yet 
announced. 

FRENCH. INVESTMENT 

Foreigners Unwelcome? 

C ammiph and\Libbv~- l an4, ti^re^em 
state at, F;ana>^ 

—may have generated the French official 
.. pronouncements of concern, aljom;, foreign, 
arid' particularly American, purchases of 
control in French industries, a theme upon 
which France sought to arouse similar 
amiigty among its common maj^pacmArs 
this summer (without much success^ 
i<i % taken a bid for a lift# •,«, 
iQm Schneider, holding company> j«litOie 

market partners—to tip the government 


j7,aiw3 

wet iota, dm* .anything about? 



%dgn . 

hss doae seesH to-be little ntofe- 
feature; but at least it shows unwi 
"Baron Empain, By buying the’ Brlssac 
shares in Schneider at well above market 
quotations managed to acquire some 20 
per cent of the shares ini dae. group}' this 
was followed by heavy' competitive buying 
. o» AeBpmse tm.b^akof Xrench interests 
to Stop fMjpab enterprise from 
securing any larger degree of control. This 
wedky the government extended its control 
of such transactions, by requiring ofl^Cjjal 
authorisation of all purehascaof AaMbbgJ- 
kga by foroign, buyers at prices; other- -than 
snare prices #n< tba ; Bourse. < . cannot 
WW affect the Empain purchase ; bqt 
it could, check other private sales of big 
blocks of stares to foreigners- 
Hie Schneider group includes subsidi¬ 
aries with total asttn. of <NP 168,820,000 ; 
m tbe traditional folklore of Prencb capi- 
-talism and anti-qapitalisss, it jn surrounded 
by si rather, special aura. Myths about the 
size and extent of this family-built business, 
s^id. its. reputed power and influence as a 
munitions producer, haye outlasted and 
exaggerate die realises of its control and 
activity. The faintly .has been left with 
nothing but a residue of its heritage; most 
of'the capital is in the hands of several 
banks, Schqeider is stiU the largest capital 
goods. producer in France and one of the 
largest in Europe, employing over 60,000 
workers, but neither its structure not its 
power are what, thejr were fifty years r ago. 
Yet in spite of vicissitudes, the group, for 
all *hadet:o{ opinion.in- France, remains a 
kind of MapoIecn of the country's economic 
history j-.the disappearance of its. name from 
the national scene appears inconceivable: 

. In the field of heavy electrical equipment, 
a merger between the SW factories ef 
Schneider and the Jeumont factories of 
Empain might ..strengthen both. More 
generally, Sameider-lerCreusot andEnapain- 
Charleroi would amount to a formidable 
combination la.Eutqgean heavy erameet¬ 
ing, Nor between l-aipjun and-the French 
partners who are leftln Schneider does 
there seem to be such ^disproportion of 
power as to fhift, the cciure qf decision of 
th? r enterprise to “ foreign 2011" 


NEW MERCBPBS 

' Grahditise 

T U£ type 6oo M ar c edes. Grand,” 
is one af the biggest and probably the 
most expensive hn ak world. Its basic 
price is Isypected to be arduhd £j# 6 o, 
10 per OaU tnorc than a Rolls-Royce p but 
lt doos offer rather more automation and 
performance for; the inoney*><Ml'tuch 
operations .as opening windows,' adjusting 
Wat*" oa^dosingr. <doOrsuut« ucUtriedlndut 
hydraulically; woiM the; tto>apeoh’is ^put 
lt-^7iirtpb (compared>-u«ai;<ii6iiaph^for 
the iBoUs). 1 >But the nraditional MSrcedes 
look of the car hardly gives it the .dignity 
that the Rolls still manages to preserve— 
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Intern commaritat&r. W ! 

Reli.abfe,; lucid, always lA/QFtH- fet#n;tii|i to,; 'Mi man. 

A highly responsible job. And his .cigarette - the glgarette of 
international success—State^ Express P4tJiri^i;;|G&4GS 
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STATE EXMES8-THE BEST CIOARETT 
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Mott whiskies retail at 41/6d a bottle. If you insist on paying 
more you are either a connoisseur or just a little •nobbiab. 

To tbe real connoisseur, Cutty Sark is something of 
It does not truly belong among popular priced Scotch whiskies. 
MA U& the most expensive blends it is blissfully smooth. It has a 
gentle malt flavour. Its light colour belies its full strength. 

You cannowbuyin this country the same export blend that 
has made Cutty Sark the top-selling Scotch whisky in the. United 
States. As a true connoisseur need you look any further than 
Ciitiy Sark at 41/Ad a bottle? O bottles 21/9d: ; bottles ll/2d: 
miniatures 4/3d). 



CUTTY SARK 

THE WSOUNO SCOTCH WHISKY IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Sole Selling Agents for the United Kingdom: Cutty Sark (scorch whisxy) Ltd % 106 West Nile St, Glasgow # Cl 

Telephone: Glasgow Douglas 1419 
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die ei^^ter&fe»tain< atefotoa'' of' 
the car has no claim to mote beauty than 
an American airport limousine in its 20 feet 
of length. Despite this weakness in a car 
that is intended to appeal tQ the most par¬ 
ticular customers, it beettfc, bourld to be a 
serious competitor for Rolls-Royce and per¬ 
haps for Cadillac. 

Why Mercedes should make the effort 
to get into what must be a small if pres¬ 
tigious market must be a slight mystery: 



designing so complex a car will hive kept 
its design staff occupied when it Could have 
been working on the cars that Mercedes 
makes in quantity, and such a car is unlikely 
to sell in larger numbers than the Rolls 
(about 2,000 a year). This sort of output 
cannot bring in much profit—indeed, 
super-luxury cars rarely do—so one can 
only assume that Mercedes believes that 
sales of its cheaper cars will benefit from 
the reflected glory of the Grand. 

new Renault 

Back to Front 

F ront wheel drive is the coming thing 
among car designers: according to the 
French magazine U Auto-Journal, Renault 
plans to introduce a 1,500 cc car with front 
wheel drive—like its lilde R4*—by the 
beginning of 1965. After the news of the 
Peugeot 204, this must give a glow of satis¬ 
faction to the designers of Citroen and 
BMC. Unlike the Peugeot, the Renault will 
not follow the BMC pattern and have the 
engine mounted transversely ; it will prob¬ 
ably be laid out on the same lines as the 
R4, with the engine mounted fore and aft 
(Renault also makes a front wheel drive van, 
which has the engine mounted in front of 
the gearbox and, unlike other front wheel 
drive vehicles, direct drive on top gear). 
The company therefore has plenty of ex¬ 
perience in designing front-wheel drive 
vehicles, but it is a tribute to the superiority 
of this layout that a firm previously wedded 
to the rear engine should now be making 
what will presumably become a complete 
switch. Even though the R8 lacks most of 
rhe vices of earlier rear engined cars, 
Renault’s engineers, like all others, have not 
managed to make one that is unaffected by 
cross winds. 

The appearance of the car does not quite 
share the look of the Morris and Peugeot, 
as this drawing-nrcproduced from Unuto - 
Journal —shows; but it does also go half¬ 
way to the estate car, and may prove to 
resemble BMC models not yet revealed. 
There is something about changing to the 
same, relatively novel, engineering layout 
that seems to impel designers into using 
similar body styles, undesirable though one 
would imagine this must be from the cora- 
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rtiercW It Jobjk* tbcKenault 

will be a roomy cari though its length will 
be less than that o t the Pcuri&ot 404 or 
Sihica 1500; one novelty is .mat the tear 



window opens with the boot lid, to match 
the estate car style of the body. Cotapcd* 
tion in the medium-sized car market is 
going to get more interesting if not 
desperate, as buyers get offered more choice 
of basic design layouts as well as of styles. 

SHIPPING 

Better Times in Grain . 

I t has been higher demand for ships to 
carry grain that has kept freight rates 
steady this summer, and well above the 
level to which they had fallen a year ago. 
Now that the summer ia nearly, over, ship¬ 
owners are finding demand and rates rising 
sharply, and they are wondering whether 
they can still hope for the rise in 
chartering and rates that usually domes 
in the autumn, when ships are booked 
to carry the harvest and winter fuel. 
What makes it unusually difficult to judge 
prospects this year is the very strength 
that rates have showed in the summer, 
which was the result of an unusually high 
rate of chartering for grain shipments: it 
may prove that merchants have just beep 
covering their winter requirements in 
advance, or that the demand for grain 
shipments really is much higher than X 
year ago. As it is inherently unlikely that 
the demand for a basic foodstuff should rise 
sharply, the former may prove the explana¬ 
tion: but there are other signs that the 
market is stronger than it has been. It has 
absorbed over two million tons of ships 
that had been laid up since the spring, and 
there are fewer tankers threatening to come 
into grain carriage. 

The tramp ship owner still has a rather 
better chance of a profitable winter than 
he has had for many years, perhaps the 
best since the present era of low rates began 
in 1957-58: for the owner of a modern 
bulk carrier, prospects must seem compara¬ 
tively prosperous. The sponsors of the 
stabilisation scheme for tramp shipping, 
who were already finding it more difficult 
to get the scheme going than that for 
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fiapker*. **y :foei*fore .fit# .foafei 

chosentbe .wrung tuueftd, irytjbv_ 7 

Though thc pteisorfl- W moveinw J 
ships willrtnuio, t continuation of' 

frefghtrues ptwU reduce the uko__ 

raise them aifoe .&«**«* 

for shipowiwrMo twseifondft. to the 
efficient ships chst they wift ccnafoly lteed 
from now on. 

eOMMQNWEAtTHTHAPB 

■’ Why Sa SadT > 

K nowledge that, the importance pT tfc 
Commonwealth as a ttains-.system 
continued to decline last year will fosvt a 
number pt Britons that mpA sadder.. Yet 
had die reset# been Jbe case there might 
have bcen real cause for upkt-rit would 
have suggested that the CoanfoaWfeatth 
was dipping in foe struggle to capture 
A# it ia foe picture pre-; 
Commonwealth Economic 
1, its latest review of this trade, 
Britain and foe other 
no longer sn depen*, 
and ohrdns their 
daShdtipt with countries. 

million last wlr; amorttj 
. marfe tloae me fc&fns 
if £781 million. The M of 
: million in the exports of the other 
commonwealth countries to Britain, bom- 
pared with an increase In frier [itpotfa to 
non-members bf £146 million th ££,905 
million. The upshot is that ; the &tra- 
cdmmon#ealth export trade now accbunta 
for only 34 per cent, of all the members’ 
exports, comparedwith 39 pei: <?ent !h 1958. 
Much the same rnovenlem aas in 

commonwealth import*; 31 '£er’<jealt are 
now of commonwealth origin against 35 
per cent in 1958. 

While Britain has looked for new export 
openings mainly within the common market 
the other commonwealth countries havo 
turned increasingly to the United States 
and Japan as well as the common, market. 
Exports of these countries, excluding 
Canada, to the United States rose by £66 
million to £534 million last year. This 
compares with a total of £329 million in 
1958. Exports to the common market by 
these other commonwealth countries, in¬ 
cluding Canada, actually fell by £32 mil¬ 
lion to £711 million in 1962, but over the 
previous four years they bad increased by 
£144 million. The Japanese market was 
equally difficult for other commonwealth 
countries in 1962, and exports to Japan 
declined by £41 million to £368 million; 
but again over the previous four years they 
had nearly doubled, to £409 million. 

As well as looking outside for new 
markets these countries have also turned to 
their partners. While exports to Britain 
declined from 24 to 20 per cent of intra¬ 
commonwealth export trade between 1958 
and 1962, exports of commonwealth coun¬ 
tries other than Britain to each other 
increased from 24 to 28 per cent over the 
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s*me period* Over this five-year period 
she proportion ofAustralian exports con* 
signed! to Britain dedtned from 30 to 20 
per cent; while those of New Zealand fell 
from to 4# per cent. In the case of 
Indiathe proportion of cxjkwts coming to 
Britain has fallen sharply since 1960 from 
28 to 24 per cent, reflecting increased ex¬ 
ports to the United States, the common 
market, and eastern Europe. 

Over the five ycar^wjjijethe actual valves 
of commonwealth trade has grown, m pro¬ 
portionate terms jt ha$ slowly ^st ground 
to other markets. The proportion of British 
exports to go to. commonwealth countries 
declined from 37 to 30 pet eetit, while the 
commonwealth s sha^C' of British imp6r& 
fell from $4 to '31 per cent. Nonetheless 
Britain is still t& most important market 
for all these countries, except Canada, 
Hong Kong, and Malaya; and with the 


A 

Fortnight 

{h Zurich 



F oixowjty? its successful Stockholm 
fair of fifteen months ago, Intended 
to mafce an impact iipori the .whole of the 
Scandinavian ajea, British industry has 
now followed up by seizing Zurich for a 
fortnight, apparently with the enthusiastic 
Co-operation of the local citizens. . The 
British Industrial Fair is. biased towards 
capital apd producer goods arid services, 
and has been organised bearing in mind 
the particular and somewhat specialised 
requirements of Swiss industry. However, 
as parties of businessmen are to be flown 
in from France, Germany, Italy and 
Austria on various days, and the fair Will 
be British industry’s major overseas pto- 
. motional effort of the year, the needs of 
r (Other countries have also been allowed 
for- 

As expected, most of the stands arc 
very good and the net of exhibitors has 
been casit widely, though by no means 
ultfa viries ., Thus the London clearing 
banks and Lloyds of London give a good 
account of themselves and B.IVs stand 
describes the present state of development 
of the hovercraft industry; there are 
excellent, reasons fpr publicising this, for 
the hovercraft, whcnTt jeally gets off the 
wafer, is likely to ijavc considerable 
appeal to a country such Switzerland, 
with its lakes and tourists. imagina¬ 
tive importer may al$o be interested in the 
British Aircraft Corporation’s stand, where 
a guided weapons system is exhibited- 
Whether this, too, wffl have appeal to 
Switzerland, who knows i 
Also, following the pattern of Stock- 
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from the United Stfes, Britun is still fee 
most important supplier. 


added exception of India and Pakistan, 
whose import bills are distorted by tied aid 


h6lm, but on a substantially larger scale, 
there is a comprehensive programme of 
i( supporting events,* including various 
brands- of music, painting, “ Doctor in 
Distress* and a Fashion Show. The now- 
traditional {for trade fairs) London bus 
and London bobbies were also in evi¬ 
dence, and the people of Zurich have been 
presented with the largest travelling cake 
in die world, the design of which required 
the services of an architect and the trans¬ 
port, a specially constructed trailer. The 
climax of the supporting events will be a 
special performance of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, modified somewhat to take in the 
Mayor of Zurich and the City Councillors, 
the Guilds of Zurich, a Welsh miners 
choir and various other unusual features. 
A u fortnight" .of this sort would be im¬ 
possible to arrange without the active par¬ 
ticipation of the local people, which in 
this case has been so obviously forthcom¬ 
ing ; 1,500 shops and 50 banks hove 
arranged displays of British goods. 

British Overseas Fairs must un¬ 
doubtedly take a lot of the credit for tfic 
background organisation while the Export 
Council for Iiurope and the FBI have also 
done much to stimulate and harness the 
efforts of British firros« British industry . 
is now becoming very good at organising 
export fairs of than son, spectacular .but 
effective, even if .British businessmen re¬ 
main sceptical about general trade fairs 
at home. But doubts still remain about 
whether enough is being done to educate 
the British exporter into not doing thei 
sort of things that lose business (not only 
for himself .but also fur other _ 

porters, by association^. Finally*-despite 
die large number'of Smaller' Companies in 
Evidence at Zurich, one wonders just 
how much impact the Council’s and the , 
fBI’s efforts have had on die incredible 

n 'iferation of small and'mecitum-sizeci 
panies which represent so ftttrgc a 
segment of British industry. The improve¬ 
ment in th£ volume qfc British exports tp 
Europe is indeed encouraging, but it is in 
tjiesfe two directions that much work still 
fjes ahead. - "" 


KULUKUNDIS 


the 


‘.^Wto-York' 
welcome. 


M oney from home is _ r - 

fpeking it, a ! loan g^arifetee mm 
uucs homeland is itefhaps the hext best 
thing. Ar least Mr MartOel Kulfaktedis, 
the New York shipowner, must think so. 
At^a trustees of 

Mr Kulukundis that it will guarantee a loan 
of £i,S00s000 tQ.be made tqhijn by an un¬ 
named US bank., subject to thc arrangemem 
of satisfactory collateral. 

Tjhe loan» ot its guarantec, comes too late 
to save puich of Mr. Kulukundis’ shipping 
empire. /All the, money wfll do, when gpd 
if it : corner will pc to get six of his ships 
out of po;ts where, they haye been tied up 
by his creditors so ^ they can j^gin earn¬ 
ing fame of the five million doIUft that the 
trustees say Ku}ukuri<fis companies soil owe 
to labour unions, oil companies, shipyards 
and maritime suppliers. These six are all 
that remain of a Kulukundis flpef that once 
totalled about 25 ships under the US flag. 
Many of the rear have been sold to pay 
debts that Earlier Wcfee estimated to be $ 11 
million. 

Before the loan guarantee, indeed, things 
had gone from badtb wotse for Mr Kulu- 
kuncHs. His troubles began with a massed 
descent of creditors last winter that led to 
law shits freezing his assets. At that time 
he had the somewhat dubious distinction of 
operating, the largest of those American 
fleets tha* receive no government subsidies 
to offset the higher costs of building and 
manning American vessels Falling cargo 
rates and continual law suits by the Bull 
Line, which Mr Kulukundis* American 
fleet had absorbed earlier, contributed to an 
estimated $4 million loss by Kulukundis 
ships in 1962* 

These troubles forced eight Kulukundis 
companies into proceedings under the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act- Originally these 
were to be reorganised under Chapter 11 
of that statute, which allows, a > Company’s 
management to continue in control of its 
affairs and protects the management from 
creditor law suits while it tries tot work out 
a plan for payment of)the company’s debts. 
However, the courts later m<Wed proceed¬ 
ings to Chapter 10 of: the Bankruptcy Act, 
Which applied much more stringent rules. 
The courts denied Mr Kulukundis even the 
cxHftolation * of being appointed v co-trustee 
Of hir companies, Umich he had . asked. ., 
HoW much the lbwguarantea Will affect 
the end of 'this story has still to be deter¬ 
mined; The next chgpter is scheduled to be 
fakteh next week when, the Odn-appointed 
trustees arc to appear; ina federal court 
room' toprcscctaphn for rfaprgaiusiog the 
eight anipanks.or explain the reasons why 
such a redrgamsstion is ndt possible; It is 
not known yet Which they wifl ehoobe,/ 
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(rc^fs policy 


is to assist to the utmost the revival of 
capital investment m manufacturing 
industry,. ' 

Its lar^freSQUrcc^ iand long experience 
are ai'$ie service the industrialist 
and his ^dvisers in London or at 
Brandies in industrial centres. 


, Aipongst duers forms of facilities 
/ r offered by ICFC are long-tefrjn loans 
at fixed rates and redeemable 
preference shares* ^ 


‘Capital for Business 9 will be sent on 

Industrial & 
Commercial 
Finance 

Corporation Ltd 

Sliarelioldei’s: 

The English aiul Scottish Bonks 

Pie] tv House, 7 CopthoU Aveutie, 
Loudon, EC2. 

National 4040 



there are millions of new customers; 
with increased spending power in th»: 
rapidly,sxpendfeg markets Of la$ 
Central and South Africa. To reach them, 
there are many things you will want to 
know about.., tariffs, populations, 
climates, power, income, consumer 
demand. 

All the information you need is yours 
for the asking at any of the London 
branches of the Standard Bank-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 
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ON TO AUSTRALIA 
Paaatngora may Continue from Johannesburg 
to AOitrelle Ha Mauritluf and the Ooooa 
Uganda for little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 


ifMh AOAc u Qantas) 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
107 Rkw at)HP STREET, tONPOft W.L 
Telephone; Hyde Farit MSA;Alter office houre pleat# rln# Victoria 2323 
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Consumers Unstimulated 


Y ou may give people more money but 
you cannot make , them spend it. 
llie little extra that went into pay jackets 
in July aa the budget tax cots , took effect 
. bat apparently stayed put; the latest retail 
“ sales and hire pnrchaae figures cannot have 
made Mr Meudting at all happy. He may 
even nmr.be wondering If hit“ hide extra ” 
was enough) for the forecast upsurge in con* 
sumcr spending hat failed p> materialise. 

July’s seasonally adjusted index ol the 
value of retail sales certainly rase by 3 per 
cent, but the new. level of 107 is no better 
than that reached in May. Moreover^ die 
, rise in hire' purchase debt for the same 
month by £1* million to £9x8 mlllkm is 
considered by the Board of Trade to be hot 
much • more than can be explained by 
seasonal influence?, Thj pvgretg flf retail 
'sales so far tins year has' been exceedingly 
erratic, and It IS difficult to discern any 
underlying trend. However, the Board « 
* Trade has suggested, with considerable 
courage, that “there has been a slow toward 
movement in recent months.” This may 
well be so but it does not alter the fact that 
earlier expectations have been blighted. 

All three types Of- retail outlets, food, 
clothing and radtwear, and durable goods, 
recorded an Increase in die value of their 
sales hi July, but Only clothing and footwear 
exceeded the level reached in May, rising 
by 4 per cent to the highest level so far this 
year. However, the Board of Trade hr 
quick to point out that this particular index 
is subject to large monthly fluctuations. The 
seasonally adjusted index of the value of 
sales by durable goods shops recovered in 
July to fractionally below the level reached 
by the sharp increase in M*y, and total 


sales were 4 per cent higher than a year 
earlier compared with an increase of 2 per 
cent in June. , The poorest performance woo 
recorded by wod shons, the value, of whore 
sales recovered littk from the sharp fill: in 
June. However a large pert of that fall was 
the result of lower prices- 

After allowing for seasonal influences, the 
yqluQfe of hire, purchase debt la July 
appears to have renamed at about the level 
readied jo May and June. Debt owed to 
the. fini^.housef..rare by, £10 million to 
£603 milltDar Tne boom in pew oar sales 
continues,' however, ago credit foe ncw care 
was 40 per cent higher In, (uly compared 
with the previous year. This frend appears 
to have continued Into August. . Tfc figures 
collected by Hire Pefohwe Information of 
the number of care sold <W tfedlf Ha tha? 
month show asharp drop ,of 6,000 to 
30,304, butthis drop was seasonal and the 
total of new contracts was 50 pet cent up 
on August. 1962, The business in used 
cars was also lower in August, but again 
with 81,272 contracts it was 24 per cent 
higher than last year. 

The Treasury optimists and all the shop¬ 
keepers, who were confidently expecting a 
fillip to sales in July must now be wonder¬ 
ing just what happened. It & possible that 
consumers hate grown cautious and wish 
to hold larger cam reserve s. Mahy con¬ 
sumers, quite apart from those that suffered 
unemployment, were caught seriously short 
of earn earlier this year when their fuel bills 
mid their rate demands appeared. And 
although a repeat, of last winter Is Unlikely 
many consumers may have been persuaded 
that a little extra cam in the khty is a wise 
precaution against financial embarrassment 
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, Dollar Doubts 

.i■■ .. T >v. hi-. ■ ./ J/<ry 

T he pattern id a Jottpight ag 
Repeated this Week .la the j, 
exchange markets: do- Wednesday, w 
sterling fell to just below $2.79} and at «fle" 
point the discount bo forward sterling 




from die its wind 

against .the doflair. t&snbysWttVpihl 
sternal <tpbrafrirs id July, Ifmey havc foj 
a little tetri for their spcatfatmiH wT' 
the befret The brief reject a f« 

premium oh sterling Is 'triwrij, L_,. 

narjqwlng, of. die iaterestttW .dfScrent 
between Jvprtdoii grid New. Vptk, w<J 
secoidly to strong buying, of fotwata atafl» 
ing bn doubts about the doUtt^dnijsL... 

In these dMflilVstancreth]e,k|ritisnaud»t- 
iueshavc derided that three is no cause, for 
alarm in the weakness of, spot sterling and 
they have kept but of tpe iaarhet alloyang 
the seeing pressure to be .camedby die 
rate rather than the reserves. 5 tcriim£s 
underlying strength .was confirmed this 
week with the annouriceixient.that in August 
Britain’s gold' and convertible currency 
reserves rose by £3 million before allowing 
for a £10 million payment to Germany 
in settlement of old EPu debts.. For August 
this Jr.* Satisfactory otgtarm, With, thy m- 
sonal tide running against sterling and the 
sharp jump fat theimpoct bill tarthe pr$- 
vtoue month, dir toreiga'exchange market 
was fully prepared.to see assail drop in 
the reserves. ; , 

Events in the gold market ihfe week Wen 
at best perplexing. Three h ad reasoo to 
believe that the hoarders and speculators 
have suddenly changed their minds about 
the possMixy of an eventual increase in 
the price of gold; nonetheless the price on 
the Londoiv market fell a cena in die catty 
part of theweek arid by a futther cent ra 
$3j.o8f at the fixing on Thursday. Thurs¬ 
day asually produces a sharp recovery to 
the gold price, as the speculators buy for 
delivery on Monday to the fond hope that 
they will wake on that day to find that the 
Americans have devalued the dollar. The 
lack of interest this wed: could be due to 
the heavy selling that Crime from the con¬ 
tinent earlier to die week, plus the rumour 
that the Russians have-returned as sellers of 
gold after a long absence from the market. 
Speculators may now be holding off in 
the hope ot picking up gold cheaply that 
they Ant then hold until me tamttog of the 
•International Monetary .Fund has run its 
course in the first week.of 


x. 
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TRADE POUCY 

Cautious Liberalism from the FBI 


H as Britain's exclusion from the 
European Economic Community 
made imperative any radical revision of its 
overseas trading policies ? This was one of 
the questions that, following the. Brussels 
breakdown, the Federation of British Indus¬ 
tries this spring set itt specialised commit¬ 
tees to review. Its first Considered answers, 
set out in a report this week, concern 
British attitudes towards international trade 
agreements, Britain’s machinery for export 
credirs, and the Government's attitude 
towards direct investment overseas by 
British industry. On the question of 
general trade policy the FBI does not 
believe any radical changes are desirable in 
a policy “ both liberal in character and 
broad m scope"; on export credits, it 
predictably would f like the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department to become even 
broader In the application of its rules; on 
overseas investment, It wants a return to 
the situation before controls on non-sterling 
area investment were imposed in July, 1961. 

In trade negotiation, the FBI wants 
Britain, “ basing itself on a policy of multi¬ 
lateralism, to endeavour to maintain the 
greatest possible freedom of action." Look¬ 
ing towards the Kennedy round, it begins 
with general support for the principle of 
linear tariff cuts, out then leans some dis¬ 
tance towards the EEC's arguments in its 
support of “ a closer , harmonisation of 
tariffs among industrial countries, and in 
its line on non-tariff obstacles to trade, 


LABOUR PENSIONS 

End of. Contracting Out ? 

T he latest Fabum pamphlet on* pen¬ 
sions,* by one Professor Titmuss’i 
research assistants .at the London School of 
Economics, raises a real problem for firms 
who have at present “ contracted out" their 
employees from die Conservative Govern¬ 
ment’s graduated pensions: scheme ;afcd 
who assume that they would do the same-r¬ 
and continue to rdy on theirown private 
pension schemes—if and when a Labour, 
government arrives* The present Conserva¬ 
tive scheme theoretically assumes (almost 
certainly falsely) that the graduated pension 
increment of iojd. a week earned by the 
maximum graduated contribution for a 
man in the first year of the scheme, 1961- 
62, will be allowed to remain io)d., no 
more and no less, even if in 40 years’ time 
the real relative value of that iojd. may be 
only 6d. or jd. But in fact the whole 
history of tatxtaal insurance suggests that 
a Conservative government would at some 
time make some, retrospective adjustments 
to make good the erosion caused by infla¬ 
tion, although it is generally presumed that 
those running private scheme* could not 

* Pension Rights and Wrongs, by *pofty Lynes. 
Fabian Tract 348 . 32 pages. 3 s. 


especially in the United States. In nego¬ 
tiation, it suggests, 

we should see how far we are prepared to 
go without preconditions and at the same 
time offer the Americans the prospect of 
exchanging really substantial reductions if 
they were able to consider the unilateral 
lowering of their very high tariffs first 
and also to eliminate, or at least modify, 
the more serious non-tariff barriers to 
trade. 

Cautiously, the FBI supports arguments for 
international commodity agreements “ pro¬ 
vided the basic aims remain the expansion 
of consumption, the smoothing out of fluc¬ 
tuations, and . the discouragement of high 
cost production.” To its credit, it supports 
the liberalisation of imports of manufac¬ 
tures from developing countries, too. It 
would like to put a little'more steaih behind 
the European Free Trade Association; it 
does not place too much weight upon 
Commonwealth preferences. On anti¬ 
dumping legislation, it would like to see 
duties put on provisionally while cases are 
being investigated, but does not support 
industries that dislike having to prove that 
they have been damaged by damping to 
justify a duty. As the FBI observes judi¬ 
cially, this “would mean denying much 
freedom of action to many British export¬ 
ing companies who are perforce ready or 
indeed often obliged to take a lower profit 
margin on export sales than on home sales.” 


then have a similar retrospective obligation 
imposed upon them. This, says Mr Lynes 
with some rectitude, would be very unfair 
on employees who had been contracted out. 

By contrast, Labour’s scheme for national 
superannuation includes, as one of its 
integral features, the idea of periodic adjust¬ 
ments "of the pension rights derived from 
past contributions. If average national 
money earnings double between the first 
year of the scheme and the twentieth, the 
pension entitlement that had been earned 
by the contribution in the first year will be 
retrospectively doubled too. After retire¬ 
ment, the income a. pensioner receives will 
continue to rise as average earnings rise. 
As a condition for contracting out of 
Labour’s scheme, a private scheme would 
have to guarantee a private pension calcu¬ 
lated on the same principle and subject to 
the same periodical adjustments. Hardly 
any private scheme at present does this in 
full, at least not in the sense that it links 
future adjustments to any index of future 
national prices or earnings; the actuarial 
basis of moot private schemes stands in 
the way. It follows, says Mr Lynes, that 
even the best occupational schemes would 
meed to be amended in order to satisfy the 
conditions for contracting out of Labour’s 
’scheme. Contracting out would become 
“ much more-difficult than it is at present,” 


and Mr Lynes therefore raises the <jue$dop 
whether * odder these condition^ contract- * 
* fag out ought to "be permitted at all:* The 
.question is a perfectly fair one to ask, and 
it Should be asked and debated now. It 
would be silly to leave this time bomb tick¬ 
ing over, hidden in the admitted complexi¬ 
ties of pensions finance—to explode into a 
major political row between some future 
Labour government and the business world 
because too fevy people have shown fore¬ 
thought about it. 

CHANNEL FERRIES 

Before the Tunnel 

W hatever the British and French 
governments are going to decide about f 
a Channel tunnel, it will be perhaps six or 
seven years from now before one could be 
built. And cross-Channel traffic will go on 
growing over this period, though invest¬ 
ment in new ships wouldmot be easily justi¬ 
fied if a tunnel was being dug beneath 
them. The traffic and the risk explains the 
changes in the cross-Channel services that 
will start next year : British Railways wants 
to withdraw two ships from the Southamp- 
ton-Lc Havre service and re-equip them as 
drive-on car ferries, to start a new service 
between Newhaven and Dieppe and sup¬ 
plement {he Dovey-Calais service, while a 
private consortium wilt start a service frpm 
Southampton to Cherbourg and Le Havre. 
But the two moves are not connected, 
except that the consortium would not have 
Operated on the Le Havre route if British 
Railways was still there, for its plans were 
made more than a year ago. ‘One of the two 
ships it will use is under construction and 
the other under contract, while the 
terminals are already being built at 
Southampton and Cherbourg.- Its three 
members are James Burness in Britain, the 
ship managers and agents, in which British 
and Commonwealth has a minority interest; 
Worms in France, private bankers and 
shipowners; and Otto Thoresen, the 
Norwegian shipowners. The ships will 
operate under the Norwegian flag. 

For British Railways, tne services from 
Southampton are the less profitable part of 
its ferry operations. Spending £700,000 
to convert the ships now used there to run 
on toe, shorter routes will allow it to carry 
more cars and make more money (a ship 
can make four round trips a day between 
Dover and Calais, but only one between 
Southampton and Le Havre); For the con¬ 
sortium, seeking to enter the service, the 
west end of the Channel seems the least 
well served, for the British Railways ser¬ 
vices do not now provide drive-on car 
ferries; with the railways, British, French 
and Belgian, and Townsend on the shorter 
routes; there is little rdom for newcomers. 
.The consortium also reckons that traffic will 
go on growing, and that a tunnel is still far' 
away. But the consortium would have the 
longer route, where ships cannot be utilised 
so effectively: it can succeed only by 
proving British Railways inefficient and 
wrong.. - - . 
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Harrison Line 


Shipmate!s for over a century, A ftiit iliodmn fltelmving 

THE WEST INDlIt • S. A E. AFRICA * WiS. AtllF POAYS 
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Coffefi and Newsprint-quite a close 
connection when one thinks of Mr. Lloyds 
Coffee House andtheseai Garrisons carry: 
coffee from Kenya and newsprint to South 
Africa both with equal care. 



tmos. A j*«. hahr^os ltd., ucrsky tiuiiftsm, LitEnroot 

100NTA1N VOlbftt riNCnUACR STREET, LOMpO?, E .C.Ht 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. 

has. acquitted the business and assets of 

G. R. Kinney Corporation 

from 

Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 


We aseiatec f in the negotiations. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE BUFFALO DETROIT 

September S, 1063. 
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Sticking in Supermarkets 

T he*# has been a gentleman^ agreement 
ainbng the owners of sUperiharkets and 
other multiple grocers not to use trading 
stamps—however fiercely they toay com¬ 
pete in other ways—hut Fine Fare is niw 
to be the maverick. Nor surprisingly, sinfce 
the Weston group to' which it (indirectly) 
belongs has the exclusive right to supply 
Sperry and Hutchinson stamps to non¬ 
multiple grocers, Fine Fare is to use these 
stamps experimentally in an undisclosed 
number of its scores, starting next Novem¬ 
ber. Mr Metcalf, the chairman of Dicoa, 
the Canadian company of the Weston group 
which now owns Fine Fare, announced this 
break with past practice in a letter to the 
chairman of the National Association of 
Multiple Grocers. He explained that he 
was giving three months’ notice of his inten¬ 
tions, and expected “others among our 
associates to * reciprocate this courtesy 1 . . 
should they decide to make use of trading 
stamps or any similar promotional device. 
He added that what he called “unethical 
reprisal activity ” (speeches by Lord Sains- 
bury ?) “ might cause us to feel relieved of 
any further obligation in respect of this 
notice.’’ 

Whether other multiples follow suit or 
not—and Mr Metcalf says he has evidence 
that some multiples are having discussions 
with trading stamp companies, apart from 
Great Universal Stores’ interests in this 
field—Fine Fare’s decision is going to 
intensify competition in the supermarket 
business. Its rivals will have to match the 
draw of stamps by more ciit-price offers— 
which the firm using stamps may hope to 
reduce—but American experience suggests 
that many of them will end up supplying 
stamps, too. How many remain stamp 
suppliers will depend on the long-term 
appeal that stamps prove to have for the 
Englishwoman; m America 16 of the 25 
biggest supermarket chains offer stamps, 
and about half of all food sales involve their 
issue. 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT 

TSR 2 Goes Ahead 

F or all the official reassurances, the air¬ 
craft industry could never feel entirely 
confident that the Government would order 
the TSR 2 bomber until it passed the point 
of no return last week and told the British 
Aircraft Corporation to begin buying-in 
parts. Some very senior Government scien¬ 
tists have thus lost their long fight to get 
the aircraft cancelled. There is nothing 
wrong with the TSR 2 programme except 
its price, with each production aircraft cost¬ 
ing about £2] million, or as much as a 
fully-equipped 707 airliner. For this, the 
RAF gets a supersonic light bomber able 
to skim the ground beneath radar cover, 
following the contours of the hills and val- 
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leys and carrying of nccewRyJlhd nhd 
elaborate electronic system ever built into 
a* $e ti&a 

share of its price. 

The Air ;Mini$ter, Mr Fraser* may find 
when he tries to sell TSR itdtbe Ausjrftr 
liaos that not everyone feels a light tactical 
bomber, is worth this, kind of money. 
Admittedly, this is the only type of manned 
bomber that can hope to penetrate heavy 
, modem air defences, in contrast to General 
de Gaulle’s supersonic Mirage 4. bomber, 
which is a more old-fashioned type, of air¬ 
craft that merely flies rather fast into the 
waiting anti-aircraft missiles. But why, 
bother to launch bombers against, heavily 
defended strategic targets, that, can be 
vaporised by missiles with no more trouble 
than it takesto depress a button ? And jf 
defence is being planned in terms of non* 
nuclear war, then TSR **s very much too 
expensive to think of usin&in conjunction. 
with , high explosives. , 

Tactical bombers depend for their effec¬ 
tiveness in this kind of fighting on their 
numbers. This is where the relatively cheap 
Canberra Was So successful; it could be 
bought in Useful quantities where TSR % 
cannot. It really is not sensible to think 
of an aircraft as elaborate as this except in 
conjunction with nuclear weapons. The 
RAF can conceivably justify its purchase on 
the grounds that TSR 2 will fill the gap 
between now and the arrival of the Navy’s 
first Polaris submarines in 1970 (how much 
of the gap it fills depends on how fast the 
British Aircraft Corporation can deliver). 
But how many other countries are in the 
foolish position of sitting on a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons with no effective means of 
delivering them ? Mr Fraser will have his 
work cut out persuading the Australians 
that this expensive aircraft is the right one 
for their defence needs. The new defence 
overlords are likely to come down heavily 
on the RAF should he fail, for the only 
hope of placing a ceiling on TSR 2*s alarm¬ 
ing cost lies in selling to other countries so 
that development overheads can be spread 
over longer production terms. There are 
times when the Air Marshals must wonder 
whether Blue Streak, at £600 million, would 
have been quite such a bad bargain after all. 


NEW CARS 

Emphasising Appearances 

R estyling a seven-year-old car like 
the Hillman Minx may seem an odd 
commercial policy ; though keeping a car in 
production for so long cuts the capital 
charges, retooling for a new roof and bon¬ 
net must add something to them again. 
And the result is unlikely to look as good 
as a body designed from scratch. Rootes 
has always followed a policy of more fre¬ 
quent styling changes than other British 
makers, with success in the past; but what it 
has not previously done is to keep an old 
model in production after a new one has 
been introduced—the Super Minx—and 
then up-date the old car. Its decision to do 
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sqch as suspension comp 
brakes with th$ Super Mi _ r .„__ 
provide production econoxpies and 
the car up to a more modern itaiidi 
riding comfort and handling* But, th 
i$ basically an old design, and the numbers 
sold next year will give a clear indication 
of the appeal that a familiar, car can have 
in competition with cars that are more 
modern and essentially more efficient as 
designs. 

Introduction of the Austin version of the 
1100, now that production is being; in- 


THE TERMS OF TRADE 

A seasonal reduction |n the. prices of 
Imported potatoes and tomatoes (reflected 
also In the retell price Index) was the maTn 
cause of a drop of one half of orie per cent In 
the total Import price Index In July. Among 
export prices, sugar rose agpln, textile 
manufactures went up nearly one per cent 
and most other manufactures rose slightly. 
The Index of export prices rose one point to 
117. The terms of trade therefore Improved 
by one point to 85. 
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cwmcd from V©w 4 ;1900 a week to, 

one factor ^ 
VW i*ean L inpre competition for the Minx# 
BMC fa jaUk tojnefcc more noo&now that 
faenewassembly hell at Longbridgc is 
coming into production; output js small at 
the moment, but the building can naake 
&50P cars a week. Differing, from the 
Morris only in the radfatof griff and interior 
trim, and selling for the spine price (£6u 
for the four-door do. luxe saloon), the 
Austin 1100 should cpptiaue to show how 
much can be gained from sidling die same 
car under different names and through tvyo 
dealer chains. \ . ’ 
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still M pejfam to co-operate in mqpwrci 
designed to reduce the haxards, And the 
measures have not up to n im been notabfar 
efficient. 4 s a rc6 ^ t > pneumoconiosis is 
sriQ rampant in the Potteries. In the period 
1950-di, 2,615 new cases were diagnosed 
in htorth Staffordshire, or nearly a twen¬ 
tieth of the pottety Workers employed at 
June, 1 9<Sx, The proportion fa much higher 
In some indivldual>ectii3i of the industry; 
afore than 7 per fceftt of the workers leak¬ 
ing household earthenware; nearly a sixth 
of the * makers n in the earthenware day 
shops ; and a fifth of those making sanitary 
earthenware—and yet regulations are still 
not being observed. 

The disease is caused by inhalation of 
air containing free silica and it can be 
prevented by removing dusft from the air, 
or using methods that do not give rise to 
it. For. instance the use of slop flint in¬ 
stead of diy flint has undoubtedly reduced 
the danger from this cause. But recom¬ 
mendations that have been made in the 
pa$t have often been ignored. Each fac¬ 
tory should have an inspector, but this is 
sometimes a meaningless appointment— 
the chauffeur or the lodge man—and 
attendance of such 44 inspectors *• at special 
courses has been disappointing. And, per¬ 
haps as few as a quarter of the manu¬ 
facturers have switched from cotton (which 
holds, and gives rise to, dust) to Terylene 
overalls, as recommended two years ago. 

It is possible that the industry has been 
waiting for just such a firm lead as this 
report gives. Efficient duft extraction, 
systems that arc recommended, and new 
materials that. have been introduced in 
recent years provide manufacturers with 
tlic means to provide jheir employees with 
deceit working conditions. They will be 
failing in thejr duty if they do not take 
thcjDpportuni^ __ 

* Dust Control in Pputrias, HMSQ. $nce 

6 k 6d. 
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Rio Tintiy-Zint Extrudes 

N oaonv warns to be just a producer of 
aluminium metal: ■ everybody : Wants 
his own outlet. Aluminium smelters are 
expensive beasts, for which constant Work 
is essential; hence the desire for vertical 
integration. The Rio Tihto-Zinc Corpora¬ 
tion. which has big aluminium-producing 
facilities in Australia—which it is now ex¬ 
tending—has taken One step to give itself 
a captive outlet in Britain by deriding to 
establish a small extrusion plant at Widnes, 
able to handle 5,000 tons of aluminium a 
yritr. This plant will be-easily extendable, 
and one can assume that Rio Tinto-Zinc 
will Want to do so when demand justifies 
the step. The company has already obtained 
an outlet for fabricated metil by buying 
a large merchant of non-ferrous metal, 
Alreco ; so it now stretches from the urine 
to the customer, even if the size of the dif¬ 
ferent stages is still fair from in balance— 
with the weight bn the early ones. 

Omsumprioii of aluminium in Britain 
has been gradually recovering after a slump 
in 1961, a pattcrh that fa shared with 
America: the need to find Oudets explain* 
the incursion of so many American com¬ 
panies into the British market, to form 
such partnerships as that between Imperial 
Chemical Industries and the Aluminum 
Company of America. This development 
reduced the open market for aluminium, 
making vertical integration >all die more 
essential. The slow pace of the 'present 
recovery in demand is a result of the stale¬ 
mate now readied in the battle between 
copper and aluminium in the electrical 
market, which has forced aluminium to 
depend on markets like transport equip¬ 
ment for its expansion: since the attempt 
to get it into car engines has succeeded 
only with Rootes and the Imp, prospects 
here are for slow growth only. They depend 
on the economic advantages of low weight 
in a bus, lorry or railway coach; and when 
the first cost is 'higher, it takes time to 
settle such arguments. 


CHEMICALS 

Build Big: Build Cheap 

I MPERIAL OiBMICAL INDUSTRIES ]Uk$ at 
last announced what has been rumouted 
for some time, that it is to build a mam* 
tooth ethylene cracker at its Wilton petro¬ 
chemical complex. Capacity is officially 
“ well over ” f 60,000 tons a year, but out¬ 
side sources put it at between 200,000 and 
250,000 tons. Jd any case, it is consider¬ 
ably more than Id’s existing capfflty of 
140,qgg tons a year, made py wee crackers. 
The cracker will supply ethylene tor IQ’s 
growing polyethylene production: presently 
110,000 tons a year, it is being expanded to 
140,000 tons a year in i 9$4 and should 
reach 300,000 tons by 19*7. Other ow¬ 
lets are }n ethylerte guide derivatives: glycol 


(antifreeze), detergents^Utt PfBctit ktiif'uV 

The market for ethylene has Seen grow.' 

tm iqcrexsed by 39 ^ qm* year ;fa baa 
slowed down since then bqt is,probably stfll 
registering a 25 per cent a year- increase. 
Plaubefs tpust therefore look as much as 
tea years ahead, by which time demand, 
growing atthe present rate, could increase 
by 10 tones. In tnfa amtext, the new cracker 
—perhaps more than the present British 
capacity—is not out of place. , But the 
most important reason for ICFs 
building so big is the economy of scale 
that can be achieved. . fCl fa in corar 
petition, at home an$abroad(It exports 
more than, half its . pfaytbspe ^and 

raw^matetLSfare"fw.c^iSfthan its owa 
-r-particuiarly from Anfarica. where 200,000 
ton cracker^ and larger, are , commonplace. 
The same considerations apply to other 
producers. But tpey mostly fake ethylene 
from refinery tail ; gases afafa their raw 
materials can be costed ( aa part ox an 
integrated refinery operation,. (ICTs tiny 
mdlion-ton refinery at tylltoi* fa an attempt 
to gain these advantages.) Even so, they 
must be wondering when to put up their 
own monsters. 

The question that remains is, what will 
ICI do with the co-products of ethylene, 
propylene and butadiene? Although the 
market for the plastic polypropylene is 
growing, it will, have to grow very, fast to 
mop up the propylene, even with the 
help of the fast growing polyether market. 
Can we expea to see ICI finding a use for 
its butadiene by going for synthetic rubber 
production in a serious way ? 

SHORTER NOTES 

Figures issued by the Board of Trade 
indicate that there has been little improve¬ 
ment fa the furniture trade. The index for 
deliveries in July was, at 96, the same as in 
July last year. The improvement registered 
in June deliveries has been wiped out by an 
adjustment, from 107 to 103—the same as 
last year. 

Sales of gas heaters continue to show 
improvement,, according to.the Gas i Coun¬ 
cil. Sales of space heaters were 70 per cent 
higher in July than in the same month last 
year, and this has been true of every month 
so far this year. 


Appointments , Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Claislfted Ad¥ortl^ment $ 
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Who are providing SB rubb% 
for the electrical industry^ 

INTOL SBR and INTEX SB LATICES for the electrical industry: in adhesives, all rubber safety shoes, 
battery boxes, cable, mouldings and fittings, flex, gloves, insulation, cable sheathing, record player, 
refrigerator, vacuum cleaner and washing machine components, safety mats, valves. 

Industry needs outside specialists. Experts who can come fresh to a pratimk yet bring with them messed 
knowledge of their own particular field. ISR are. the specialists in iymgm rubber. In a practised, highly 
efficient way ISR produce 100,000tons of consistent high quality SB rubtipt every year. But they also assist 
the busy manufacturer by providing background information, trial coi^wQnds and generally doing basks 
ground work. Making an annual 100,000 tons of SBR available to indMstryjiJmportant enough, but to' 
the man inside industry JSR’s role as a source of new Ideas, methmltfllrawPSMk is ths monk valuable. 
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are a speciality of Shin Mitsubishi, This 76 ton 
mixed traffic 25 KV 50 single phase AC electric 
locomotive is one of twentyeight destined for use 
on India’s State broad gauge railway system. 

But rolling stock represents only a small frac¬ 
tion of Shin Mitsubishi's wide range of industrial 
equipment, which includes ships, steel structures, 
prime movers, automobiles, machinery of all 


kinds, aircraft, agricultural machinery and numer¬ 
ous other types of industrial equipment,. 

Behind Shin Mitsubishi’s famous 1 ’‘Three 
Diamonds’ trademark Stand the superior Skills 
evolved in the company’.s lohg industrial ex¬ 
perience. Engineering techniques and production 
facilities are among the n\ost modem in the world. 
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Second Wind to London 


A fter last week’s breather acock markets 
A have moved ahead sharply pgain in 
London this Week. There can be. no gain¬ 
saying the market's optimism which over 
the past weeb'has carried The ’&coriotrtisi- 
Bxiel indicator tip a furffier^J’p 0 * 1115 to 
389.9 bock to the level of mid June 1951 
when the indicator last stood at over 390. 
Put it «tiU has to climb a further 10$ to 
reach the peak 01,437.1 touched some 6 
weeks eariler that year. But this is looking 
tape way. ahead : for as some market 
observers point out this higher ground will 
be'hard won' and the pace of the advance' 
had definitely Slackened by Thursday. 
Some question whether ai present levels' 
prices ate-adequately discounting political 
risks but for die moment at least investors 
gte disr eg ardin g politics iodcooceutnting 
On the mote ■ cheering economic news. 
Though the past week nas shown that'the 
recovery is unevenly spread, for it)tjuu sales 
ate still Sluggish and' reports from. Mutex, 
Davy Ashmore and 1 'ehmap Smith show 
that the government stimulants have nth yet 1 
had much impact on private capital 
investment.: Bilt in general tie market is 1 ' 
looking for substantial increases in com pany 
profits and dividends over the next couple 
of years and it remains to be seen whether 
these will be sufEqent to justify die present 
historically low earnings yield of fi$% on 
the Financial Times industrial share index. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
( (£ million) 

130 Companiet Previous Latest 

reporting in AufUsc year year 

Trad inf profit. 152*6 158*3 

Gross profit. 113 0 117-6 

Net equity earnlnfs. 52*1 56*0 

Net Ordinary dividends .. 28*2 30*5 

tlmt* covered. . f*8 1*8 

Net equity amts .. 678*3 725*0 


Previous 

Latest 

ysar 

year 

152*6 

158*3 

113 0 

117 6 

32*1 

56*0 

28*2 

30 5 

t -8 

J *8 

£ 78*9 

725*0 

% 

16.6 

£2 

7 7 

77 


Greet prefit/net eqw/ry assets 
Net equity earnings! net 
equity assets. 


They will certainly have to be much more 
substantial than the further modest increase 
of 3 i% achieved in the trading profits of 
die 120 companies whose results were 
analysed in this office last month. One of. 
the groups to go against the trend was 
building whose results Were badly hit by the 
harsh winter. Breweries, including Dis¬ 
tillers, accounted for a third of total profits 
and secured an. average'increase in pro¬ 
fits but statistically the other important 
groups last month, electricals, headed by 
GEC and Thorn, and food, lamely Heinz 
(die Bripsh subsidiary) and UnigSte, re¬ 
ported much improved results. On balance 
the picture presented by these results 


is encouraging and taken with Wall Sntert 
.firmness suggests that the present mood of 
optimism is not misplaced. But it will need 
something exceptional from lCrs interim' 
figures later this month-if the indicator Jq> 
tfife short-term is to scale much of the higher. 
ground to'get near its all time peak. . 

For gilt-edged stocks the market has been 
quiet bur firm and the. Introduction « a 
. further corporation loan‘)dirceiy mused a.' 
ripple-. Thisis a much 1 mote modest £4 
mutton Huddersfield loan Which compares 
with the. £12 million issue by Salford two 
weeks ago. Biu this akmg withodter recent 
new corporation loans now stand ar t pro* 
inium and it . is not surprising' that-, the 
authorities tie intent on shortening the 
queue of prospective local- authority bps* 
rowm, The Huddersfield issue has I 
fcoupon of redemption da^es of 1974-. 
I97fi and.a price of 97J giving a gross 167 
dem otio n yield of £5 ids. fid. Since the'' 
i^sue price- if* point of more above the 
gross prices of .the comparable Bocks and 
Derby stock? the issue seems assured-of d * 
AwccsSftt? tieSponse and probably an open¬ 
ing p rentiu tfli 


Wall Streets Happy New 
Year 

New York 


I N American business and therefore in 
mock markets, me first Tuesday in 
September is widely regarded as die start 
of a new year: the Labour Day holiday the 
day before brings summa? vacations, and 
with them seasonal torpor, to ah end, and 
baste trends reassert themselves. Last week 
share prices celebrated die occasion by 
surging to their highest point ever—or close 
to it, depending on which share index you 
prefer. The broadest measuring rod—the 
Standard and Poor’s index of 500 stocks-** 
on Tuesday pierced its historic high of 
72.64, set in December 1961, to dose at - 
72.66. The Dow-Joncs industrial aversg* 
which is far more selective but also 
widely watched, failed by a hair’s 
to equal its 1961 high of 73&f 1 ' . Bu j 
despke a slip in the final hf*** “ cl °™ 
on Wednesday at 732.9V*? °*®5 m “5 
day, 7.85 points on 2 nd 

points above tbe Jup'^Sx low from which 
its long presently began. 

The euphfy* “wementa caused 

g piiinff piSet analysts is the more pro- 
nounodSeca^se such h *PPT “ **w !**" " 


despke a slip in the final ha 
ou Wednesday at 732. 93,-fF 
day, 7.85 points on thf-T*** 
points atwve the Jup'l 962 °' 


have.been 

past years shale paces 

mdccisiyely or gpQC d0ra,,irb pfpt-Labour 

to a tally that began the 1 previous wtek, 
when the tWo feite that lm s We '^kttgtist 
advance from being- sttengre thati iTVris 
disappeared. iTUV r happesiafi^'fidSfti 1 ' the 
march on Washington came ofi peaoriiiiy, 
instead of touching,off the-rndtapread civil 
disorderswaie hep expected* WriCkriffess 

averted, fhc natioqrwjde. 

... With these- wvgrias .owf-of • ; ther 1 way, 
investors am giving fiieis'undivided riteo- 
tfon te basic economic new* TJtia, km 
grown, writ more favouptabfc, with the end 
of the suimner, 

« tejMt two we 4 s <# August ending,* 
tong Mine caused by customer Cuttrng 
of foveatorics they ttH ' btiOc 'tii guard 
■gainst a strike Aar did not htppta,' and 
two wed tssuee (Jones jmi Laupfin and 
National Seed): shade hfghrfio*their year 
- in Wednesday's' wadm* Moam aafiri'.dan- 
rinued tMoa iDtedictioniS ’of a 
third WTMghf Kimiw mIm • M..T , ML urfi 

pMtimtied » he received at) sometmtt more 
tiuti tr&fiwnri, GeneridlwRtiss 

conse^iteiitly'tiit a 'of . 7^ 00 

Wednesday befote cleribg sit 7^. K 
ness also porttihueS ttr be'fiefi by® ggieral 
business statistics, -which afc’-'filfeg' firdie 
picture Dt « rising economy hetdied by 
.early summer cepoats^. . Th| technical 
paiutioti'of the'market ts gpmk, too, with 
volume tebdifig to rise od tellies'and fall on 
declines. 

Indeed, many analysts see little to held 
the market back now, except the pgyfit 
taking that has appeared towards thtf Cwse 
of each of the last two trading^days to 
prevent the Dow-Jooes mdj»snials from 
piercing thrir infix hteh^*nd. pessiUy 
a psychological feeJtsgy<«M >prkea, 
haying now approaptM .that high,, have 
returned to a dajuwju* *mm which 
they fell shan<f before. Brokers doubt 
goth a fe^Wwould be Justified however: 


among 1 
nounced 


.k.tsm j.D ow-Jones industrial Average 
now i^seOing for less dian 19 times their 
CO j*posite per shore earnings, against 23 
^tei earnings at tbe late 1961 peak. Mere 
pronounced bearishness, on the now race 
occasions that it is expressed, seesna . to 
consist largely of an apprehension that 
things can’t be quite as good as they look— 
a nervousness that often seizes brokers when 
they find themselves all saying the same 
thing and remember 1929. Thus some 
analysts point to die unsolved US balance 
of payments problem as a factor 1 tfcit should 
limb enthusiasm, and wany>'ahout the age 
of the current economic upswing, which 
has now lasted about 30 months, or longer 
than some predecessors. 
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Who Really Pays Company Taxes? 


I lf the current taue of the District Bank Bepifw* two company 
accountants have examined the actual rate of return received 
bf a standard rate taxpayer who invested in the shares com- 
prising the Financial Times industrial ordinary index for various 
periods of years nod subsequently sold die shares. It is assumed 
tfiequalsums of money were invested at the beginning of each 
year in each period and, taking into account the net dividends 
received during the period a$d the proceeds of realisation at the 
eod, the effective equivalent compound rate of interest on these 
outlays has been calculated, giving one figure for every period of 
years from 19x9 io 1961*: The table below consists of a selection 
of these .figures from the full table which accompanied the original 
aifkfarf Tims die figure Of 6.9% is the effective annual return (net 
of six) from investing over the period 1926 to *9$9, and so on. 

Frad the full table of results the authors make a number of 
observation* i fa particular they point to the relative stability of 
return when the period of investment is long, a rate which seldom 
moves outside the limits of %% and 10%. However, it is their 
main conclusion that carries implications for politicians: that 
the relative consistency of the returns over the years 1919 to 1963 
—years in which the effective rate of company taxation has been 
hauled up to a level of 53J%—means that, except for companies 
whose competitors have not suffered comparable increases in taxa¬ 
tion‘or .other costs (usually because they are operating overseas), 
and companies operating in industries undergoing a prolonged 
period of over-capacity, companies have passed on increases in tax, 
including taxetf on profits, in the form of higher product prices. 

It follows that, under conditions of full employment, attempts 
to reduce the effective returns on equity investment by raising the 
rates of company taxation, would be doomed to failure for com¬ 
panies at a whole but doomed to success in precisely those sectors 
of the economy where such a “ success ” would be most undesir¬ 
able, namely die depressed industries and companies exporting a 
significant share of their products, and would tend to attract 
resources away from such companies and industries. 

BRITISH EQUITIES—RATE <>F RETURN (%) 
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The second lesson is that a reduction in the average proportion T 
of company profits distributed as dividends (dividend limitation), 
will merely bring about a subsequent increase in the rate of growth 
of those dividends (ahd.hence of the values of the shares in future). 
Nor would the ill-effects qf such a policy stop here: at present 
there is a fundamental inequity in the present system of company 
taxation as between, to take the extreme cases, the surtax-payer and 
the shareholder who is not liable to tax. For profits not distributed 
as dividend all bear tax at 53!%, and although the share price rises 
other things being equal, to take account of the enhanced value of 
the company, the benefit, being untaxed, is exactly the same per 
share for the surtax-payer as for the low-income shareholder. To 
raise the proportion of company profits retained by the companies 
would only aggravate this injustice: 

"Considering all the Revenue’s measures designed to prevent just 
this form bf tax avoidance in private companies controlled by wealthy, 
individuals, it would be truly bizarre if a Labour Government adopted 
the exact contrary policy with regard to public companies,” 

The authors conclude by suggesting that the need is to concen¬ 
trate upon die unearned income (including capital gains) actually 

•"Incomes Policy and Company Profitability,” by A. J. Mertett ft 
Allen Sykes. District Bank Review, September, 1963. 


received by individuals .They .suggest that the basic data~regarding 
such unearned income should be ascertained by the Inland 
Revenue, and the NEiDC perhaps ; and that the unearned income 
be taxed at whatever rate is necessary in order to restrict it to a 
“ statistically ascertainable proportion of the national income.* 

A fter their experiences in the postwar decade, long-term inves¬ 
tors will not need telling that dividend restraint as a policy 
is not economically viable. What does come as a surprise from these 
results is the apparent ease with which companies as a whole are 
able to pass on increases in taxation on profits of which the con¬ 
sumer seems to carry that eventual burden. In conditions of full 
employment, raising company taxation will therefore generate cost 
inflation as effectively as a wage increase, in those industries where 
foreign competition is not important* 

But the argument can be used in another way: if a government 
were sufficiently courageous to reduce company taxation sub¬ 
stantially, would the effect be the exact reverse ? Stretching the 
logic to the point of fantasy, if the entire burden of company taxa¬ 
tion were to be transferred from companies to individuals—who 
bear it anyway eventually—how much would this affect production 
costs and the level of prices to the consumer ? 

Apart from this intriguing line of thought the; article raises 
certain other controversial problems. Where, for example, 
would rents fit into the pattern ? Then there is the whole vexed 
question of capital gains on share transactions. To the extent that 
these represent ploughed back profits (less tax at 53 $%) it seems 
scarcely equitable that a standard rate shareholder should suffer' 
a further dose of tax oq the resulting rise in share price ; if the 
same net profits had been distributed in the first place, no further 
tax would have been payable. On the other hand to charge no 
tax on capital gains arising from this source would mean that the 
surtax-payer would avoid surtax upon the retained profits, surtax 
which he would have had to pay had the profits been distributed 
as dividend. To assess shareholders upon the earnings of com¬ 
panies, rather than the dividends receivable from them with or 
without capital gains might solve the problem. Although this would 
no doubt give rise to a great outcry from some investors who are 
accustomed to receiving a large proportion of the true income from 
their shareholdings in the form of surtax-free additions to the 
value of their investment, it would remove the necessity for the 
taxation of capital gains upon share transactions to the extent that 
these arise from retained profits. Such a scheme, moreover, would 
allow the pension fund and the low income shareholder to gain 
relief for at least 38}% of the 53}% tax now paid by the company 
upon its retained profits. 

Of course, ploughed back profits are not the only source of capi¬ 
tal gains. Inflation, especially where it is harnessed to the investor’s 
advantage by the technique of gearing, presents a host of delicate 
and complex problems. But the weakness in the authors’ solution 
(to the problem of unearned incomes within a national incomes 
policy) remains: that while it may be useful to bracket capital 
gains and net dividends together for the purpose of this piece of 
research, the two are fundamentally different economic animals and 
must be treated as such in formulating taxation policy. 

Nevertheless, the findings of die authors carry implications which 
are by no means confined to the development of a national incomes 
policy. They al9o bear on the question of the desirability of 
introducing a (value-added) tax. Secondly it has been assumed 
hitherto that only indirect taxation, which inthis country includes 
.purchase tax, rates and employers’ national insurance, distorts the 
pattern of trade. Nobody has been unduly concerned about the 
trade distorting effects of direct taxation. Now they will have to 
think again. 
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Tilton Hal/, Knutsford, Cheshire-* National Trust property leased to dheshlre County Council knd 
open to the public during the summer . Decorated throughout with Walpamur Quality Paint* 


Owners of stately homes trust the Walpamur trade mark. You can too because Walpamur 
Quality Paints are constantly tested and consistently good. Before any Walpamur product leaves 
the factory, it has to undergo—and pass—rigidly controlled scientific tests. Consequently, every 
9B Walpamur Quality Patnt-and there la one for every possible need-can be relied upon to do its 
tkSF |ob properly. No wonder people everywhere trust the Walpamur trade mark. 

THE WALPAMUR CO LTD • DARWEN & LONDON 

OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANAOAi AUSTRALIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA, KENYA A EIRE 


860 

FITCH LOVELL 


La Grande Illusion 


U NLIKE their Anglo-Saxon cousins across 
the Atlantic, British investors are 
not accustomed to thinking in " per share ” 
terms. A British investor, glancing cursorily 
at the financial statistics, of a particular 
company is likely to be impressed by a 

rising profit trend and may m however.find^lf rcstjri^t&g 

translate the information intd ^profits? W funds for the* pi&ceeds df 
earnings per share. Thus in the case of ' 

Fitch Lovell, the grocery and supermarket 
group, trading profits of £3,130 ,©*£ 
for the year to end April, compare with 
£836,000 for 1957-58 ; earnings, on the 
other hand have remained almost static at 
37% or 9d. per share. Expansion there 
has certainly been, but the ordinary share¬ 
holders have only benefited to the extent 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 

hopeful pointer for future dividend- 
since the 'current payment raised^ 
20.87,, to 22% would be short earned 
normal tax charge. 

The group’s policy has been one 
sificaiion within the food industi^ftod> 
potato crisps (through a joint vcntuip^j^; 
Bovril) and biscuits (through the acqi 
of Parkinsons Biscuits) have added 
range of the group’s products and 
side intends to continue this policy 

*>y its 
1961 ■ 

issue have been exhausted by acq 
and tip. toed to^cyrry heavier stock$$J At 
file ‘end of 1962 rare-wi 1 if net ov«Raft 
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as managing to 
of orders (and 
so, with end- 
illion against the 
13 million), but 
As a result 
profits have taken 
those of Davy- 
y a third, from 
with earnings 
after a more 
the element of 
tan has achieved 
of Incandescent 
the group over 


that the dividend has been steadily raised, 
from the equivalent of 10% (plus 1.3% tax 
free) to tiw? present kvel of 16,5% (plus 
1% tax free). What at first appears as a 
spectacular record of growth turns out to 
growth in an administrative sense. 
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of £658,000 and this was before the 
son cash acquisition. 

Shareholders seem entitled to 
why in fact it takes a full eight . 

draw up the Whiteside accounts 
major accounting problems seem 
involved. Nor should there be any tack 'd 
supervision for there are no fewer than 
eleven directors on the board who between 
tbjwh, test year drew £62,000 in fees and 
This is £17,000 more„ 
r and represents. ^ 
is a 

SSttiJf 
&ttK3T 

put) will be 



fore^pjt:*l 
show a further 
ivemcpi; 
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same caraU be 
Owen, hdwgjterf 
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price 


on ett&Iof^ which can 

fie.ftMttrded as wMouable if some im- 
tmeaf pi profitability wafly does take 
pihM’. A fiAt aft 9 thi Bcohomitt asked if 
the cuirait yidd (then jii%} made suffi- 
ckfitaUowaoioetoc the fact diet Fitch Losett 
hod to ooesolidate the ground it had already 
won. Did it ? And d 6 et itI 


H. S.~WHITESIDE 

More Than Peanuts 

S hareholders of H. S. Whiteside have 
not done at all badly out of their invest¬ 
ment. The South London company, which 
includes Sun Pat, Pah Van, Rob Roy and 
Elizabeth Shaw among its range of nuts, 
pickles, canned fish, chocolates afid other 
forms of confectionery, increased its trading 
profits in 1962 for the tenth successive year 
from £6281000 to £649,000. This was 
achieved in face of a 2°:. drop in turnover, 
which the chairman, Mr. T., A*, Barnes, 
attributes largely to the imposition of pur¬ 
chase tax on sweets and chocolates. Thanks 
to Ac Ben*fi* &t)mp*st jtax lasses the tax 
charge>cmaJftsio\v ancfrakcrohly 31 f \, ol 
available profits and it is likely, to remain 
low for some years to come. This is a 



STEEL DEPENDANT^ ‘ 

r, ft Bleak Future 

T he interests of DAvy-Ashraore and 
Wellman. Smith Owen are broadly 
similar:, both My very heavily vffjott the 
iron and steel industry, to which they 
simply 8 wide 1 range of plant Davy* 
has variods i.bf$cr interests m 
ia||tot^kii^ f the Power-Gas sub¬ 
sidiary. This has nad a successful year and 
is expected to contribute to future profits 
on an increasing scale as well as to reduce 
the group's present excessive dependence 
:■ f upon tlie investment decisions of the steel- 
masters who normally take about 75 f \. of 
the group's output. But in the meantime, 
unfortunately, there seem to be severe limits 
upon the amount of integration that can 
take place on the manufacturing side, and 
only a small proportion of the recent orders 
secured by Power-Gas “ represents a manu¬ 
facturing load suitable for our heavy 
engineering works.” ; Neither has the exist- , 
encc of Power-Gas prevented a steep drop 
, in profits for the year to, endrMacch, from.. 
£3 j9<>9>ooo to £1,312,060 before tax, and 
in earnings froip 57.7%,to,,2Q.6% id spite 
of a subnormal tax-charge. 

According to its chairman, Mr M. A. 
/^Fidijknes* CTvy-Ash 
bdeft 1 oVereapacity arid *a 
v orders.. The accent of Sir Peter Roberts’ 
statement is different. It suggests thaV 
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sMo- 3&.«od ijbft recovery, /when ft cope* 
should 'he 1 dusrper tltyn forr.WeBnatp Sop 
Oajh Both *todh have recovery poten- 
($4 5; hut aj ^th j^BJne? die shares may 
sdShave further tofall first. 
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i F URNE SS WITHY 

Link Revealed 

E ven without the Shipping Companies* 
Exemption Order, last week*® accounts 
of Furness Withy must be gobbledegook 
to the average shareholder. In plain terms 
the group’s trading profit before deprecia¬ 
tion rose from £3.4 million to £4.1 million 
in the year to last Aprils but after a lather 
higher depreciation charge there was a net 
loss of £58,000 against the previous loss of 
£405,000. Investment income (half of 
which comes from the “mystery” trade 
investments) fell to £543,000—there was 
no dividend from Royal Mail Lines—leav- 
, ing giwp pre-tax profit* at £485*000 against 
£289,000. However, the taxman saved the 
day and a combination of lower tax charges 
plus substantial tax recoveries caused an 
increase in net profits, which after higher 
minority interests and the usual preference 
dividend, left ordinary shareholders in. 
Furness Withy with £326,000 out of which 
to collect their maintained 8% dividend 
costing a net £490,000. Reserves—largely 
amounts set aside for tax which have now 
been deferred by capital allowances—are 
to be drawn on to pay the dividend^ but the 
chairman, Sir Errington Kevilje, gives np. 
indication (like P & O). whether he intends 
to maintain the dividend in this wav until 
shipping recovers. On the contrary, he say* 
that u at present there is no sign of real or 
lasting improvement in the situation ”. 

The lifting of the veil of the Shipping 
Companies’ Exemption Order has revealed 
only a surplus of £1.9 million in “ creditors 
and contingencies ” which i» attributable to 
equity reserves, lifting net book* assets by , 
less than is. a share to about 84s. 9d. This, 
plus disappointment that no details were 
given of trade investments, caused a fall of 
3s. ioid. in the share price to 30s. 6d. (to 
yield 5.2%). This still compares with a low 
point of 19s. 6d. last year. In fact there is 
not much mystery about Furness Withy’s 
main trade investments (even if cross hold¬ 
ings and the smaller interests are night- 
marishly complicated). The principal in-, 
terests (according to a recent survey by a 
firm of stockbrokers) include a 30% stake 
in loss-making Royal Mail Lines, a 48% 
stake in privately-owned Houlder Brothers 
(which in turn owns publicly-quoted 
Houlder Line), a roughly 20% stake in 
British United Airways (which last year 
made a “ useful profit ”) and something 
less than 20% in Ore Carriers, a com¬ 
pany jointly-owned with the steel industry. 
Trade investments, in at cost less amounts 
written off, are published at £2.3 mil¬ 
lion and last year earned £273,000, a 
return of 12% against 3% on the quoted 
investments (at market prices) plus de¬ 
posits, etc. Even a 6% return would make 
the trade investments worth about 10s. a 
share which with quoted investments and 
cash worth 18s., provides a useful 28s. 
hacking for the present share price. What 
the 80s. worth of loss-making book shipping 
assets are worth today is anyone’s guess. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

MUREX 

' Unrelieved Glcforti '* ; 

T hose wflo > are p speedy 

recovery in the capita! goods indus¬ 
tries—particularly where specialist steels are 
used*-will probably have second thbughts 
after reading the statement of Mr H. J. 
Penn, chairman of Murex, manufacturer of 
Term alloys and traditionally bell-wether of 
the heavy engineering industries. “ Overall 
demand for our products remains 
depressed ” he says, “ and the outlook for 
the half-year to end-October is not 
encouraging This follows a year in which 
demand for Murex’s products from the 
steel, aircraft, heavy engineering and shipr 
building industries fell by 16% to the 
lowest level since 1958-59, while pre-tax 
profits at £433,000 were down by no less 
than 61%. Particularly hard-hit was manu¬ 
facture of carbon ferro chrome and output 
was suspended in March when stocks 
bocamt impossibly high. Although overall 
stocks were reduced wherever practical, 
their value was still high in relation to 
demand, and abrupt falls in the volatile 
. prices of commodities used by Murex, such 
as wolfram ore, led to stock losses which 
had to be offset by a reserve created for the 
purpose in more prosperous years. More 
cheerful aspects of the group’s operations 
last year included higher sales of the pow¬ 
der metallurgy division—among them 
specially-hardened machine tools — and 
general export sales. 

The group has nearly completed its capi¬ 
tal expenditure programme, part of which 
involves switching to town gas for improved 
processing methods—andalthough outlays 
last year were £518,000 against £450,000 
previously, latest capital commitments are 
down from £198,000 to £101,000. The 
reduced cash flow has led to a small net 
overdraft, which the chairman expects will 
increase in the current year. On balance, 
in fact, it looks as though the dividend— 
already cut in 1962 from 13% to 12% and 
now down to a slenderly-covered 9%—may 
have to be cut again before the trade cycle 
begins to work in Murex’s favour once 
more. At 30s. 9&, just above their low 
point, the share price compares with a high 
of 53s. in 1961. The yield is 5.9%, but 
the price will probably go lower before it 
recovers. 

POWTY GROUP 

Few Doubts Here 

F rom just over 25s. at the time of a 
curiously cautious interim statement in 
February of last iept ’ Dowty Group shares 
have risen to the < *ent level of 60s. Now 
the yield is daw—jo 3*% on the 13% 
tax free dividen^ i 2$ points increase) 
which is, howeVj^Jstill covered over 2J 
times. Is this sfhar) rise and the current 
price level justifi<hare( 

An informative)? ij>ort and accounts and 
a confident statcu.ait from Sir George 
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Dowtyjpo a long way to suggest that it may 
be. /The? chairman’s confidence is based 
nrst/on die orders: 

and secondly in iwmfa ' dyaj^mentsi 
Although more thanpattjts salet- lre still 
in aircraft < third 

go overseas) 1 ty haMee^fttip^diversi- 
fying into other engh»fti^H|^iith the 
emphasis on hydraulia^^l^ir in the 
specialisation in new applications of 
hydraulics that Dowty’s growth lies. A 
major breakthrough in the past year has 
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been the opening of an almost completely 
automated coal nice which Sir George be¬ 
lieves should result in a considerable 
increase in business. In this country, of 
course, Dowty’s only customer is the 
National Coal Board but the Board’s 
modernisation and mechanisation cam¬ 
paign is bringing increasing benefits to 
Dowty as the major supplier of automatic 
mining equijpinent. Mining equipment is 
also exported to Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and is made under licence in Germany^ 
France, Japan and the United States. 

Another important field of development 
is in vehicle transmissions. Tfbc €< Dow- 
matic ” drive is now in production and is 
being increasingly used in the heavier type 
of tractor and other equipment such as 
dumpers and road rollers. But, of probably 
greater potential is the hew “ Taurodyne ” 
hydraulic transmission for use in the smaller 
type of tractor and industrial vehicle such 
as the fork lift truck. 

Despite its £3 million overdraft there is 
no indication mat Dowty 1 b contemplating 
a rights issue. But the cadi flow is running 
at almost £2 million tod capital commit¬ 
ments amount to only £226,000 for while 
business is expanding the group’s policy of 
fairly wide sub-contracting and also manu¬ 
facture under licence abroad restricts the 
amount of new plant needed. Even at the 
present level the shares look a promising 
holding for investors not looking for a 
similar rate of capital appreciation in the 
next 18 month?. They can surely expect 
at the least the rounding up of the 
7 2/9% equivalent dividend after the 
proposed four-for-five scrip issue. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 860 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas Stock prices, yields 
and security indice^on pages 870 and 871 
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H. P. ^filjERMAK & 
ZONEN, N.V. 


QLDENZAAL, HOLLAND 
(Textiles) 

The Annual General Meeting of H. P. Gelder-, 
man St Zonen, N.V. was held in Oldcnzaal bn 
June 10th, and the following are details of the 
report presented by the Board: 


REVIEW 

During the first half of 1962 demand {or som? 
of the Company’s products weakened' and re¬ 
sulted in an increase of stocks. This was 
dbuntcraeted by slightly better sales and adap-, 
don of the production of narrow cotton lout 
Because of stiffer competition and also the 
Dutch Government’s policy on price structure, 
die sharp increase in personnel expenditure 
|pould not be compensated by higher selling 
prices* Personnel costs rose by almost JO per 
cent and resulted in an overall cost price in¬ 
crease of (ust over 2 pier cent for all the Com¬ 
pany’s products. Raw material prices remained 
stable throughout the year* 

PRODUCTION AND SALTS 
During the year under review the Company’s 
rayon and synthetic fibre sections operated at 
ftill capacity. Output of cotton products was 
ciirtailed in order to balance sales and pro¬ 
duction. 


THEO. GARVIN LIMITED 

BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM 
j ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

The eighth annual general meeting of Theo. 
Garvin Limited was held in Southend-on-Sea 
on August 20 , 1063 . The Chairman, Mr Vivian 
t. P. Cowan, presided, and' tto following are 
extracts from his circulated statement for the 
^ year ended March 31 , 1963 : 

Last year in my annual statement I remarked 

that if funds became avattoje the prespeefs of 

the Company were bright. At the opening of 
the financial year under review the Company 
was acutely short of funds, and the position was 
aggravated by the heavy demands from our 
newly-acquired London connections. The Com¬ 
pany therefore embarked on an advertising cam¬ 
paign which was maintained throughout the year. 
This is an expensive item. No real benefit was 
felt until the autumn, but I am pleased to say 
that we are now reaping the benefit. The cur¬ 
rent rate of deposits being invested more titan 
( justifies the expense. The Bill for the Protec- 
, tlon of Depositors which has now received Royal 
Assent should do much to Inspire confidence. 

During the year the Company received 
£ 150,000 front the issue of 6 per cent Convertible 
Loan Notes, bur here again these funds did not 
become available until the autumn. This meant 
that for the first half of the financial year the 
Company’s activities were restricted through lack 
of money, and it was necessary to borrow from 
other sources at uneconomic rates in order to 
maintain our connections. When all these fac* 
tors are taken into consideration the results for 
t}ie year can be considered satisfactory. 

COMPETITION TOR DEPOSITS 

When the credit squeeae came to an end last 
September, I took the opportunity of entering 
ipto fresh negotiations with the Company’s 
bankers. Although every consideration was 
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" The pmia»nf» flew Spbmfatf: . tl> 

scheduled to start production later in the.current 

Export* jccouotcd tat iS pei cent of total 
turnover and sales to European countries repre¬ 
sented 79 pcs cent of total exports, an increase 
of 4 per cent compared with die previous year,. 
Sales of rayon products, remained stable whilst 
those of synthetic fibres rose again. Marketing 
possibilities in more Cofnmon Market countries, 

_ particularly France and Italy, are being further 
investigated. Stronger competition is expected 
. ‘ from countries within the EEC. 

INVESTMENTS 

Steps tp. modernise machinery and production 
methods were continued and automation in¬ 
creased in almost all sectors. 

Investment expenditure totalled FI 1,984,000. 

FROTIT and dividend 
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MR JAMES S. CLARK ON E^COORACING 

IT/IiO^iA 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Sterling Cable Company Limited wai held cm 
September 2nd in London,' Mr Jib^i S. Clark 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 
The following is his circulated statement t 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have pleasure to 
submit the report of the, directors and the 
accounts qf the company for the year ended 
March 31, 1963. 


Net profit for the year totalled FI 412,605, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent, the equivalent of 
FI 375,000, was proposed. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

II. P. Geldcrman. 

C. M. Geldcrman. 

E. A. GclJerman. 

A. C, le Poole. 


shown, it was evident that the Banks were not 
anxious to increase their stake in hire purchase, 
but doubtless this excluded the companies with 
whom they are either associated or control, The 
explanation offered was that the independent 
finance companies, such as ourselves, were in 
direct competition for deposits and therefore 
could hardly expect to receive further assistance 
from the Banks. 

In rcadijjg through the Annual Statements 
of some of the Joint Stock Banks, I note refer¬ 
ence is made to the competition for deposits 
which they,arc experiencing from finance com- 
pftuUt and other institutions, This Is dearly 
causing the Banks some concern. It is hardly 
surprising, when the more attractive interest 
rates offered by finance companies are con¬ 
sidered. 

The deposit facilities of a finance company 
cannot be compared with those of the Joint 
Stock Banks. The former offers an investment, 
whereas the Bank*, offering 2 per cent below 
Bank Rate, cannot expect to attract permanent 
Investment money. Finance companies regard 
their depositors as investors. They are kept 
informed of the Company’s progress through the 
balance sheet, which is automatically sent to 
them. In the case of Theo. Garvin, information 
bulletins are sent quarterly and a more personal 
relationship lias been established. 

Nevertheless, it is quite apparent that the 
Banks resem any intrusion into the deposit 
seeking market by other financial institutions. 
They should not forget, however, that they in 
their turn have encroached on the traditional 
hire purchase sphere by their investments in 
some of the major finance companies. Like our¬ 
selves they must accept the challenge of com¬ 
petition. 


At the end of the meeting the Chairman 
announced that application is being made for 
an official Stock Exchange Quotation for both 
the 5s. Ordinary Shares and the 6 per cent 
Unsecured Convertible Loan Notes. 


YEAR’S TRADING RESULTS 

The Group trading profit before tax tos 
£143,719 (1962-—*£J71*455). No provision was 
made for United Kingdom income tax fit last 
yefufy accounts because payments under a sub¬ 
vention agreement were to pp iq*dt to other 
members of the A. C. Cossor Group. As I said 
at fhe time, these payments would have the 
effect of cancelling out any income tax assess¬ 
ments on Sterling’s profit^ rtr the yclr for March 
31, 1962. This year, income tax has been 
provided in the accounts but, as is explained in 
Note 3 (a) to these accounts, this provision will 
once again be substantially offset if payments 
are made under the subvention agreement to 
other members of die Cossor Group in aspect 
of 1 bis year’s profit. There « available for 
appropriation the sum of £89,535. The report 
of the directors shows how this has been dealt 
with. 

It will be seen that, after various appropria¬ 
tions, the payment of the preference' dividend 
and providing fgr a recommended ordinary divi¬ 
dend of 7| oer ceat Jan j \mm tax, there it 
a balance of £145,164 to be carried forward to 
next year. 

The reduced profit shown by these Accounts 
confirms my statement that we did not escape 
entirely the effects of the 41 Credit Squeeze 
we did, in fact, take steps to minimise the 
damage to our turnover caused by these restric¬ 
tions, only to be the vlptimaof the cjcccpctonaRy 
severe weather in the last months of the trading 
year. Capital works were badly delayed—-our 
deliveries to all such undertakings, including the 
Electricity Boards, were held up and our manu¬ 
facturing schedules hod to be recast. 

I am happy to say that these difficulties ate 
behind us and we arc running at a very high 
rate of output. Our turnover to date is entirely 
satisfactory, and is backed by a nicely balanced 
order book. 

MAJOR PI ANT DEVELOPMENT 

The major plant development referred to last 
year is nearing completion and we expect pro¬ 
duction to commence in the early part of Sep¬ 
tember. The photograph on page 11 of titf 
Report gives some idea of the building in which 
rhe new plant is installed. The continuous 
vulcanising equipment for rubber-like material! 
is mounted some 130 feet above the ground 
and operates la the vertical plane. New thermo¬ 
plastic extruders are mounted at the I0Q It* 
level, and we are able to control the setting, 
temperature accurately over a wide range. These 
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methods of manufacture have been used in 
America fur* the hist »■ few years, and recently 
on the Continent of Europe; we consider that 
our instaJhjtkm, >thc£ first in this country, is 
technically in advance of any'existing vertical 
extrusion, installation. It has been designed 
to cope With all knoWn materials and their varia¬ 
tions, which are Kkely tu be used for the insula¬ 
tion or protection of electric cables in the fore¬ 
seeable future. We already have a number of 
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enquiries for types of cable which can be manu¬ 
factured only by tbfcse advanced methods. 

Conditions in our Industry are reasonably 
stable, although the. simple types of cable used 
for bouse wiring, etc., both at home and over¬ 
seas, are still not as profitable as they should 
be. Happily this it not a significant factor fe 
our business, and we have continued in this 
year under review to manufacture and supply 
a very wide variety of specialist types. 


TH^ ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 7, 19& 

Once again ft ii g great pleasure to express 
to my colleaguei the staff and'operatives, my, 
warm appreciation for the(tf .■ bfiiliggmg efforts, ’ 
and the manner in which they promote the com¬ 
pany’s interests. I would 'particularly like to 
thank all who work at Our plants for overcom¬ 
ing the many difficulties which occurred in the 
“ big freeze ” in the early part of the calendar 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS 


•mi, nisriMias company limited 

ECONOMIST 

Distillers Chemical, and Pigmies Group 
wish lo appoint un Lccmomlkt in Join 
a small group Of ipodalim, based Ih 
London, undertaking economic studies 
10 assist the future development of the 
Ci olio's buiiqcu a, manufacturers ot 
a wide range of plastics materials, 

The person appointed will work un 
problem, of mlirket protection ,md 
murnafionnl trade, hut the duties ot 
(he post ure varied, und thuc will he 
opportunities for work on iiKiiisiri.il 
market research and lung-icrm foie- 
c.isilna. 

L .indldiitcs, men ni women In their 
mid-twcntlcs. should hold u iwmi 
honour, degree in Economics, post¬ 
graduate experience (academic Or 
industrial). and some knowledge at 
matistics, would be an udvnnruge but 
applications will be welcomed from 
recent grnduateii without experience. 

Write: ST API MAN AO Lit 
im: distillers company limited. 

21-22 BOLTON VI RLE I 
LONIX)N, W.l. 

Quote Reference: 3rt9.fc'C 


COUNTY OF ESSEX 

COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMI.N f 

PLANNING ASSISTANT 
aim. i/ii U67u-i.y95> 

Application, Inched from persons holding a 
Uhl versify Degree in Economics. Geography or 
Sociology for appointments a. Survey and 
Research Assistants. Supplementary qualifiCD- 
tlooa In Statistics or Mutnematics would be an 
advantage and candidates should have some 
knowledge of demographic analysis Including the 
making of population projections 

The work will not be narrowly specialised 
and will extend to many aspects of physical 
gnd social plnnning on a lovnl and reaional 
buds. Starting salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Five-day week: Post Entry Training Scheme 
proNdes fid IK tvs and financial assistance Cor 
study purposes to become u qualified plunner. 

Applications, stating age, rducntlon. qualifica¬ 
tion*: present ahd previous appoimoiems where 
applicable, together with the names of t*0 
referees, should reach the Countv Planning 
Adviser. Broomtleld Place, Broomfield, Chelms¬ 
ford. Essex, by September 16, 1963. 

Ik/fOSCOW NARODNY BANK LTD. bis 
1Y1 vacancies In Foreign Exchange Dept for 
young graduates desiring banking career. A 
good economics degree with emphasis on Inter¬ 
national monetary theory neicsaury bnt previous 
experience not essential.—Write full details ot 
age, education and quotlflcations to Stall 
Manager. 4 Moorgute. London. L.C.2. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL SClbNLE 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. Application are 
invited from graduates to work in the field of 
economies, pure and applied. Some knowledge 
of statistics or mathematics desirable The 
appointment may be fnll-tlhic or part-time. Ihe 
starting salary will be according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience within the scute 4475 x 
425 to £750. 

Applications, naming not more than (wo 
referees, should be sent to the Administrative 
Assistant. Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science. The University, Birmingham 15. rrom 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOC IATESHIPS 

The University proposes to appoint n number 
of Research Associates to participate In 
co-operation with academic stall (n a programme 
of research Into University education, with 
particular reference to teaching methods. The 
poML.mny be equivalent in status and salary to 
academic appointments in the grade of Atslitant 
Lecturer god above according to the qualifica¬ 
tions and experience of the persons appointed. 
Mcmbenhlp of the FMvT. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. The appointments will be 
mmd* fo» a period df twdycars in the first 
x, hut may be renewed for a third and 
daMional oircumataaCes a - fourth year. 

w University. Manchester, 13. fromwhom 

. rtbor particular? and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


THE WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 

(UNIVERSiry Ol VI ALLS) 


WORK.IR ALMONER OR FAMILY CASE 
WURKI.R required tor n new 1-4 year research 
project in South W.tlcs studying the family 
stresses due to the hirth ol u child with a major 
C N S malformation. Applications from other 
experienced Social Winker* would he considered 
\ car is cfiscntiul 

Swluiy within the range of tuio-fcl 250 accord¬ 
ing to experience and qualifications with 
additional generous iktsuhuI .ind uir allowance* 

Further Information from Dr K. M 
l. jurcncc. Welsh National School of Medicine. 
Llundougti Hospital, Pcnarth Glamorgan, to 
whom applications. together with age. qualitica- • 
lions, experience and the names and addresses 
of two referees, should be sent as soon as i 
possible, 

A SSISTAN r INFORMATION OFFICTR. I 
** W s Crawford Ltd require an assistant I 
(Woman) to Ihclr Information Othcer Duties ■ 
to include desk research, general Information 
work, and assistance in running the Library and 
reference system. Previous experience In an 
information service, marketing department or 
xiittilur organisation preferred --Send detulls of , 
age. qualifications and salnry required to : Miss 
t. F Suundcrs W. S Crawford lid , 233 High 
Holhorn. London W C I 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DEPART MrNT OF MATHEMATICS 

Applications arc Incited for appointment as j 
Professor ot Mathematics (either Pure or ' 
Applied) at a salary of not less than tJ.uoo 
a yew 1 The Chair is Intended for a mathe¬ 
matician having research interests in one or 1 
more branches of mathematics related in a 
general or in u particular way to some field of 
technology. Applications (sixteen copies) stating i 
data of birth, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names or three referees, should 
reach The Registrar. The Liniverelty, Leeds. 2 1 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not larer than September 30. 1963. Applicants 
from overseas may upply in the first instance 
by cable, naming three referees, preferably in ! 
the United Kingdom. 


BELL & HOWELL LIMITED 

seek :i 

SENIOR INTERNATIONAL SALES EXECOTIVE 

foi muikaing photographic products maiuifuciwcd in U.K.. U-i.A., 
and Japan to most areas of the woild. 

This is a senior appointment and the selected applicant will speak .at 
least three Euiopcan languages, will be an expci iencal intei national 
salesman knowing his way round the world, with a lot of energy and 
initiative, used to travelling extensively. Nationality unimportant. 
Knowledge of photographic pioducts desirable. 1’iospccts excellent. 

Please apply, in writing, with curriculum vitae, to D. V. Hopes.. Sales 
Manager, Bell & liowell Limned, 20 Peel Slicct, London, W.8, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF 
MANAGfc.Mfc.NT AND ADMIN ISTH 


ECONOMIST 

\ m,dc graduate with un honour* 
dcurcc In economics Is required (n the 
Investment Department of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Insurance Society at their head 
oftlce In Manchester. He will h» 
required in examine economic ir, mis 
and the implications these huve f«n 
indiistiles and companies 

Applicants should he between 21 and 
3o years ol age The commcmlnu 
salary would be £780 per annum for a 
newly qualified tnun. and in the ramie 
£949-£ 1.23^ per unnum for an appllcuni 
with some experience of investment 
analysis. 

Application* Mating age. cxpcncuce 
tit any). iu 

Assistant Secretary, 

Co-operutivc Insurance Society Ltd . 
Miller Street, 

Manchester 4. 


ADMINISTRATION i 

Applications arc Invited from graduates for 
four posts at the grade of Lecturer In the 
Manchester School of Management and Admini¬ 
stration. Candidates will be expected to have 
a particular qualification and interest in one 
of the following fields Management Accounting. 
.Statistics Industrial Relations and Business 
Organisation Duties to commence as soon it 
possible. Salary scale. £I.2M» x £60 to 41.670 
X IDO to £1.830 (merit bar-lines) x £80 to 
42,150. Initial salary according to qunUHamiont 
and experience. Membership of F.S S U and 
Children's Allowance Scheme. Applications 
must be received not later rhun September 28. 
19&3, by the Registrar, the University, Man¬ 
chester. 13. from Whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE, NAIROBI 

■ Applications are InvTied fof Res/Jenl Tutor¬ 
ship in the Nyanxa area of the Department ot 

' Fxtru-Mural Studies. AppHcunts should be 
qualitlcd In one or more subjects in the Held 
of the Social Sciences (Economics. Government. 
. Sociology, Law, or History) or in English 
Language and Literature. Salary scale: 41,150 
. X 460— 41.<70 X £80 — 41.970 pa. entry 
polm depending on qualifications and experience. 
Medical Scheme. F S.S.U. Subsidised accom¬ 
modation Expatriate terms Include un allow and: 
i ol £200 p.u. education allowances and air 
J passages for appointee and family (up to five 
i adult passages) on appointment, termination and 
> biennial leave. Permanent, or contract terms 
| carrying gratuity of 23 per cent, (oc If in 
, F.S.S.U. 15 pci cent,). Detailed applications 

■ (six copies), naratng throe referees, by October 

! Hi . ' - - 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

NEW ZBALAND 

SENIOR LECTURERS Cl) AND LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for the above- 
raontlofted post*. It is expected that the three 
persons appointed will between them be able 
to offer specialisations in Marketing and Distri¬ 
bution ; the application of stutisttcul techniques 
to business problems: personnel management 
and labour relations, but applicants offering 
other specialisations will be considered Some 
experience In business as well as appropriate 
academic qualifications Is essential. 

The salary for • Senior Lecturer will be 
£1,750 per annum, riaina to C2.000 per annum, 
aud for a Lecturer 41.250 per annum, rising to 
£1,700 per annum. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointees. 

Approved fores to Wellington will be allowed 
for an appointee, his wife and children; In 
addition actual removal expenses will be allowed 
within spedited limits. 

Further particular* and Information as to the 
method of application should be obtained from 
the Secretary. Association of Commonwealth 

ttrat uow - 

Applications dose. In New Zealand and 
London wo September Jo t I96J. 


iv, 1961, to Secretary, Intcr-Unlvcrsity Cutilicll 
for Higher Education Overseas. 29 Woburn 
Squnrc. London, W.C.l, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. ^ 

S TATISTICIAN required by the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation to compile Bnd 

E ubllsh statistics of industrial activity In non- 
irrous metal mining and manufacturing on a 
world wide basis. A degree In Economics or 
Mathemutks with some statistical .experience 
will he an advantage, but knowledge of metals 
Is not necessary.—Apply to the Director. The 
British Non-I errous Metals Federation, 6 
Vicaruge , Road ( .Blrm!ngbam. 15. 

NEW ZEALAND 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
Applications arc Invited for the above- 
mentioned posts: the fields within which the 
appointments will be made arc: (a) general 
economic theory; (b> managerial economics: 
(o economic history; (d) finance—public and 
pdvtte. 

The present salary .scales are: Senior Lecturer 
£I.75U per unnum rising to £2.000 per annum: 
Lecturer 41.250 per annum rising to il.7no per 
annum. An allowance is made towards travel 
and removal expenses. 

Further particulars and Information! as to the 
method of application should be obtained from 
the Secretary. Asaodatiatt of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch r^lce). Marlborough House. 
Pall Mall. London, S.W,1. 

Applications close, In New Zealand and 
Lohdon, on October 18, J96J, 


CITY OF LEICESTER 

COLLLGL OF TECHNOLOGY 

Require TWO IFXTURERS IN MANVC.P- 
MfcNi SJUD1L** Candidate* should ha'« 
graduate or equivalent qtlnliiluiiionx. \rrvo- 
priwte experience requued in at least one of 
the following : 

Work Snuh 

Human KcUtimns in Industry 
Industrial Relations 
Operational Rcsvart.li 

Vpplknnt* lor the fo.calls adw-nised pci.. 
Lecturer in Management Studies (wiih Work 
Study) will be considered without re-uppliCuiiun 

Salary £1.6"0 x fc4< —£1,895 p.u. 

Apply to Registrar for further particulars and 
application form, __ 

UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

LICTUKI SllllhS) IN LCONOMICS 

‘Ihe Senate of Tlv Oucen’s Unlversltv of 
Belfast Invites uppliLjiioru for ft lectureship <u 
Lectureships in Economics frqm January i 
1964. or such other date as mag .b« arranged. 
For one or the lectureship* special qqaUAcuiiuns 
In econometrics would be an opygMium^ Salary 
range is £1,250 lu 42.150 plffi eomrihutory 
pension rights under the F S S U. Initial placing 
on the salary scale will depend on qualification*- 
and experience Applications should be received 
by Septemht'i jo, ivui. Further particulars 
muy be obtained from G. R. Cowlc M.A.. 
LI B . J P,^ Sc* ri'iarj ■ 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Si NIOR LierURfR IN 
PDiniCAL SCIENCE 

The University invites application* for the 
position of Senior Lecturer in Political Science 
Candidates should possess either an Honour* 
or a Postgraduate degree In Political Science 
They should indkute any special fields ol 
interest or expertise within Political heieirve 
The Department's area of interest IndnJc* 
government In Adaa and Alricua States. 

The salary range for Senior Lecturer » 
£A2,520 — 4 x 4AJU0. 1 X 4AIR) — 4A3.00U. 

The University provided F.S S.'U. type Supct- 
artnuatlon. Bousing Assistance, Study Leave and 
Travel Grants, 

Additional information and application forim 
will be ouppllod upon request to the secretary. 
Association of C ommouwcsltli UmvcrsiiiLi 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, Pull MitW. 
London. S.W I. 

Applications clove. In London and Brisbane, 
on September Jp, /wu. 


STATISTICIAN 

required by 

AN FOKAS TALUNTAI5 (The 
Agricultural Lnathutei. for senior pool in 
its STA7 ISliL'b AND BIOMETRICS . 
DEPARTMENT. Entry UP to Principal 
Research Officer level depending on 
qualifications and experience. Marriage ■ 
and children’s allowances. Superannuation ' 
Scheme including F.S.S.U. arrangement. 
ESSENTIAL-1-Hoflours Degree. 
DESIRABLE—Research or related 
experience In the design and analysis of 
experimental, and survey work. 

Further particulars and application forms 
from pttcirtffv!# .An Forae Taluotals, 

33 Merrlon Road, Dublin, 4. 

Lateet date for receipt of completed - 
application forms—October ii. 1963. 
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4, 4Nwwl- UwiM ■ 

;^iwi|jfcry’ -of AutcHnatic Tefe^*** ah#., 
lil^rft tf^pany Limilcd (a member of the , 
; hus«y (wpjiand is also spemawed by British 

B- y - Ca^lcader's Cables Limited 

*TELECOlWttHlCATK)NS IN THE 1970 ’$ 

I* • 

•/ As a forward looking unit of this large telecommunications Group 
we have a team of engineers and mathematicians engaged in the 
’Study of telecommunication systems for the future. On the one 
1 •] band they are trying to predict the pattern and requirements of 
%i telecommunications in the 1970*s and beyond, whilst on the other 
B&band they are studying techniques and devices which will fulfil 
JyHhese needs. 

jgTo strengthen this team we require an 

pGINEER/ECONOMIST 

some knowledge of the general Add of telecommunications 
«(>> Is de^blie this, is not so important as a'firm ferasp of the principles 
gkj*?f economics pnd an ability to apply them tp our activities. A 
graduate economist aged between 2>28 wishing to gam experience 
n the flekl of teleoommunicptions: would, therefore. be very suit 
ALLea)aUV5li.A qilili’ftjd ^giC^J VyJj^c oxpcncnco has been 
cconoiWslpMecf^ib^ xlisuibmion nctwoiks. 
^Jf iii!ild-4>^eqtihllV^«mablc foamier 1eWnt<4he Successful applicant 
fhWfcCX^WOinanr Iy concern with rhe 

•>!' past is what it can tell of the future* s 

B^the I aboraiorics employing about 350 staff are situated in pleasant 
^‘ ^ o un ds on ah ill overlooking the Thames near Maidenhead within ^ 


V nnd «tpom actrvm«. ^ -- . - * —' • " • 

• Mr.,P. Biocklesby .will be pleased to r®c«j##Jedreer 

■ / £ dcti(ihr tfjrqib ithpio lijrteitstv.^ *tfi 4 hb; ?pfe ntni ‘-’ nl 

4 iMLlo wV range tHstussjfrh^ M#v Wmbf* tojfh’bers of 

, jh§ staffs • ^ ; ,. %i . . . 

, , MU*I Mearch Limited, 

w cnour laplow Court, Tuplow, Maitkiiheiid, Reriok 


Market Resaarch 
jBr Officer . r. 

Applications are Invited for the post of Market Research Officer at 
thie Board Headquarters. Th(s is anew appointment within the 
Commercial Department. The person appointed will be responsible for 
expanding the scope 6f marttet research Into ffeight and passertgeF 
transport In Great Britain. He will be expected to plan and co-ordinat# 
studies, commission agencies, supervise interviewers, in# interpret 
findings. 

Applicants should be 30—45, have Wide experience Of Industrial an# 
consumer market research, and have a sound knowledge of th$ 
methods useq^nd application of 

Salary Rang#(J^ 390 -£d .000 i%UU i% j 

Contributorj|^toannu^Hon fund. Certain travel facilities^ 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifications, and quoting Re £ 
N$m. 638 should be sent to Chief Management Staff Officer, Room 564 
Bfitish Railways Board, 227 Marylebbne Road, London NWtWthth 14 day£ 


FISONS LIMITED 

* III \l> Oh C OMMVUCIAI, 
j. Kl.SI \l(t II Sl trl ION 

« tprhcniinns arc invited for the 
^uppolnlmciil of Hi id ol Ibc ('ominor- 
f «id Hwwwrch ■At e c r toir ■ Hr The *+fmrp ' 

C oinincnJul IK Uupmcni Ocimi uncut 

*. . 

We arc look I,I,t 1 1 
.ihly In his lute* iwci 
In Srtefiic or I u 
several >o.ns ol cn 
out commercial hue 
market reseuii.li in 
related Industrie*. J 
one or more lorvur 
ha useful. 


I, 11N1VERSJTVtiQF>,CAMJ5RIDGT 

. PUPAKTMhNJ Ol;UW>NOMY r 
UNiVfcRSnY LI CTUMLSilll* OR 
UN|V| RSJTV ASSISTANT U II l It I SHU* 
'Thu , Apq(Ui»iiumu« (t nmmiiifa; the Ocpwf- 
fwnt tV LihhI Heoimnbr Worr m .miMiint m 
Uill\t-rali>- I eotirer or Unhondt} AatUalHW 

klUl noftoIUK hi csonnmics, lan ; or soi'IoTokT nr 
, li.iv c tuken a hlr.hcr dukree afur Krmiuutlna in 


^11 he from Os-rohsT l, 19o1. 
otlMc ibervuftor. bi|i In no vaso 
ter 1, isoa. und Mill be For 
ir Urn Initanif «l(li .< ihimsI- 
hnent for a Univcrdiy Lecturer 
l>, or for a Unhervliy A sal slant 
■rher period of mn >e.irw. The 
Vf h UiiliL-rsItj AssUtaM 
lira. An applicant for appoint* 
i unity Let. rarer sh<Hilu state 
appointed In rltls uradi, tie 
ointment us u Univcrsii 
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up so 12,544 p*a, 
pins gratuKy end other allowances 

Honours vr.ulu.itc in I^ot,tunics .tnd Slatislic's with ,ir feaat- tbrftf years' 
(.\peficiite ip ectwiomu sUiisuct rccinircd as Suvf>f Si■ tl hftfltof| r ft aawfk op 
ilte devetnirtnum ol ectmomie iyiiMicwl Mirvl^tu :ptj \p. j||% UROdlpi 
minor st.itt tu ihc Mintstry ol Kconoimc DcMlopnuni. 1 . 1 *?,^. 1 Nqiarif,' ' 

Ibc apponxutuni mil H>r i^urs of ftomi If, raiajiiy c.ick 

, pfripcpls an n>ciu;a«<iadfii. OcRWims U.K. |cn»c t tfblMriiiJ i tylowftftci ; 
Uvm inomMc »h» Puti-s 1 -free air /sea’ paKviites for wife dini drokfreit-i car Ion* 
scheme : free mciliCHl mi«i denial services ; low rculul Uimishcd accommodj 
non pro\idcd Cirnluil^ .it I lie rale of £l?M pir .nttuiui on completion. 

For iunU*r dsi;tiN and jufornpiwm on life jp Niu*.ri.t today, Wriig S|)|d>M 
amt. jtperlvnee ami i|Un1mcaiions. quotlrpi Her. wi AIM*, io fb* ^sortJitpieot 

XiulIk 1 . .' « 

NIGERIA HIGH COMMISSION V ^ 

Nsgeri.i House. Northumberland Avenue. London, 1 'W*C»— .' 


EDUCATION : BUSINESS AN(» PERSO 


B.Sc. (1XON.) 

I ONlKlV ONI Vi KSMV 
i. i < iiimiikd in laa?. foivv'caatuih puua'vs 
si mil ms tor Iiil^ Ovahse’ ^StAimuire wunihtt 
itsidcinci. wlilili t,s u valuable uualHicwi fu p - 
for ihnw SLikiitk rtfaliivj uDBnlnOflMU irt ’ 
vontmerec or imitistry. Noscrnnwnt nr municipal 
posts.- Pros Pei l ti. Kima \ RfMpllo'W MUMfNM «' r 1 
other I ondoit Ircurccs. O.C\h., Luw I asms.. 

( l «ii|e«r. Ml BnrllnjJio 

R I D-IM't l» tMMtfil i.' kliSiftji bis uuno» 

s.iilslaition iivr luioniailauty typeil top- 

fidilrissu, - - l*» SSI v»»q» WffjiW 

T’a, < .WJ.'vttf 

UMIIII) iliuorpoMUil 1W>.1) I he next 
C\(iiiiuutionx will Ik held /rum November 26 
io 2*1. i‘joi. N.imUJii>iipi *npiyef l 

h\ iliosc ulio fii»*c ,pns®" Uk »rfif3lbuJ 
, s.tniinuoons.- ( opti^ «»f fWftjbas arc | 


obLjInuble from (lie Sinrciaty, Muiiiford llnu*c, 
2-4 ( hlHMiik lliKh Koud. LomMh, P-«- 


THE CHARTERED JN$TJTUT|: 
OF SFCRETAJUSS 

I'niployers ndiiirinrt the services nf <'h.,rii'icd 
Scirctaries in Oil surviariul und NlmlJur esc n- 
■ ivi posts iiA Inviicd to cornmbhii'iue wiilv ihi 


EXFEkt POSTAL TUITION 

for exuitilnutions U.Sc.d.'con i law, \ k voun- 
•4IU.V., Cosihyt, hewvFNrfil, . C/vll Service. 
Munaatmicjii AlaMicilrui. 1 xpori. Cnmmcriiul. 
^(nerll C aritJicju: of brhic-oMnai etc. Huaraiitec 
•>r toAcJgiui U|iil) ktmWuI. Also many practical 
fno*te*io>tt£ilooi vwrm £ MMncwt siibkcts 
—vyrllc today for rr^e prnspcetli|jlgdjnr advice 
■pcntioaiiia exumloailon wiHircis Ta which 
interested, to live ^iictpry (U9 jU. 

METROPOLITAN COM.TOE 
ST. ALLANS 

or mil at in tjucen Victoria Sir,ci. I ond-m. 

I C . 4 . LsiahlMtcd l‘JIO, 

Tuit(OKF<Hti.s < k economics 

Unitary Hull ll'si. J KN4 1 t>ro(,dcs P<Ktn1 
Cnurata in a s^de range of miHJou* fur the 
iWa cKMniftnilmlrf f nr London Llnlv, B.Sc. Leon, 
ifhrce il entrance is included! at moderate Fee*i 
I AW W<WuH Htudentii ‘pawed l.undon 
UdJieralty B.Sc. I eonomka txaRH,. IOMMi 2 
TiwlSlf ipa’tor ti.C.li.. 15l«, Siwll^eul. nthcr 
nutni.—'ProapectuN tmention etamWiatinn) front 
IZ. W, Shaw Fletcher C.B.L., I l .R , Dlfceioi 
or Mudlce. Dc'|«. P.17,' 

VV0W«r MALI. WtHJPO 
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knowledge * : 

through close contact with Dominion affairs 

information 

on all aspects of commercial and industrial activity 

experience 

gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first-class and up-to-date 

Bank of ^ 
New Zealand w 

Incorporated with limited liability In New Zeeland In 1SH 

London Main Office s t Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
Piccadilly Clrcuc Office: 54 Regent Street W1 
Hmymartiet Office: SO Royal Opera Arcade SW1 
Heed Office: Wellington, New Zealand 

Over 330 Branches and Agencies 


A cobncr seal used taorc lfian'4 cfCntti- *J 
. ties ago. This seal was used by Toyotomi 1 
Hidcyoshi, Japanese, military leader ^ 
* (l^U^ dortng'liis'fdfe' fer Won \ 
, important documents. Qn it are en- - 
" graved verses from ah ancient poem, i 
w hich signify good fortune > J 

and longevity and contain . 

the word Tokai ( ); j , m 

hence the name of the 
Tokai Bunk. Wfe 


■ .* *>' 



Cl 


s*i! 




Tver since Its establishment this bank has enjoyed 
continued growth and prosperity. Todty it is one of 
the leading banks in Japan with 176 branch offices 
strategically located and staffed with more than 9,000 
employees—many of them experts in the field of foreign 
trade. With Ihi 9 nation-wide network of branches, 
Tokai Bank is In a position to offer unrivalled service 
to whoever trades with Japan. 

OTOKAI BANK 


Head Office: Nagoya, Japan 

176 offices in major cities throughout Japan 

Representative Offices abroad: 

New York • London 



Contributing to Japan's economy Mansion bat 
batn ana of fha Bo*i of Kobe's many notoblo 
tfhi*?3mants. Xs one of the select authorised 
foreign exchange bonks, Its international network 
of correspondents provides world-wide banking 
service. For your every bonking need, It pays to 
consult with the experts of the Bank of Kobe first. 

thi BANK of KOBE ltd. 

Head Offkei Kobe, Japan 
144 Branches throughout Japan 
Representative Officen London, Hew York 


T books for the businessman 
** interested in Australia 


C.B.A. Nominees Pty. Ltd. 

A guide to, and service for, your Australian 
and New Zealand portfolio investments— 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

CJovcrs various aspects of Company L$w 
defined in the Uniform. Companies Act now 
operatirjdf inosi. Australian States—and 
Tnucli else besides. 

Opportunity Australia 

Tim purpose of this 130 page book is to give 
a factual and balanced picture of the rc- 
' sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

IrKWporaid in I ictoi la 



C. 15. A 

□ 

I5ANK 


LONDON OrriOE 

12 Old Jewry EC2 • Telephone MET 8761 

HEAD OFFICE • 

335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne. 










THIS ECdtfdMlST S&TEMBBR?, !MI 



“TMB BAftK" HAS ALL THE FACTS ONCANADA... 

Qoidy naaociated with Canada’s growth, tmmition and rise ta 
> world prominence for more than zoo yean, The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank can supply youwith vital information on 
commercial and industrial growth trends, resources and 
services, federal and provincial regulations - in short, anything 
you need to know to ensure your business success in Canada, 
with more than $oo branches across the country, thC Toronto- 
Dominion offers you a complete banking service* 

CANADA IS AS NEAft AS 


TORON 1 MINION 



when people make the, different* 

_ _ _ 103 Mount Street, W1 

New fork; 46 Wall Street. NY9 
Chicago: 90 Weet Monroe Street - 
Head Office: 66 King Street; Toronto, Ontario. Canada 


tendon Offices; 8 King William Street, ECS 
' > York; 46 Well “ 


ASiTFACT CALUQFAFHIC FICTION Of MT. FUJI 
€■ 



COMBINING LONG EXPERIENCE 
WITH A YOUTHFUL SPIRIT. 

THE FUJI BANK BRINGS YOU 
EFFICIENT. PERSONALIZED BANKING SERVICES 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN, 

JAPAN'S LAPOC5T COMMERCIAL BANK 

$ the FUJI BANK LTD. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan • 

Branch office, throughout Japan: 191 
Over&eo, Office,* London, New York ond Dusseidorf 
Representative Officer Colcutta 





^vtcajcs 70*iii jwiuary 116 tlaye for80|n»i 

MOUNT COOK-NOT OURSt No, nothing to do wNtuk c , 
surprisingly enough. But we cm taka you to gee it, aadrsppK^ 
many 'Other fascinating places too-on a won&rfvdEscoctad } 
Tour of New ZeUand,. weeks by se*, 93bgn|. , J.' 


VIrV SUNNY XMAl or New Year! ^here? On Cuhaijdtf" 

1 1 fabulous "Oteea Mary” on twod-day. cruises tq Lai PShpai ,. ;j 
You've the complete run of the shlpHall 81,000 tent, offcl : 

.c Go December 23rd or 30th. Fares, BtfchittrVt ' 

ILKPHANT w»a»«QMLT''€tt^okX.i , 1; 

throw ia an 92-days Escorted Tour dC tmiid, by sea andair, at 
no extracostl ‘ ; < ‘ W.V'V,; 

i FlUjlB QFfIB! We dentally give at$ay Nr *Wbu* ; ;; t , J;*, 
Sunshine” and “Holidays Oversea*” ^ , 

ingall details l Ask at Cooks and Dean & Dawson offices^ 
or write The*. Cook Or San Ltd. t D*pt. VUlAd, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1, 















It moniy rats* And awSitRageV v MONEY AfiMlKET 


SBE SBfpW 8 Eft, 7 , mi 
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sxchange rates 


bfc rate (frojn % 

b%. 3/1/63)..* 4 

Wait ratal 

notice : 

urine banks .... 2 

icounr houses .. 2-2U 
l&al authorities . 3 7 $ 

3 imiths’ fixed: 

L(pl authorities 4** 

France house! .... ‘ 4*4 
Caq, money : 

Clearing ban kf* 

, jl«ini maun <•*... . Vf 
(My-to-dy spread . 2*|-3*| 


Mirfcat 4ic«nnt>ataa 

<J m#rthO: % 

Treasury bills .. 3* r jj 

Bank bills. 3 I7 3 j-3 2, « 

Pint end* bill*,. 5-4 

EiAb>Mlir 4 hw»Im * 

7 daya' notice . 3 J *-3 7 * 

3 months.. 3 } 4-4*4 

Eur^oUrlfng deposit! 

(In Parts):' 

2 daya’ nonet... 3*t-3 7 * 

, 3 months. 


NEW YORK 


Tfjb«.ury Mila : 

August 24.. i,. 

Fdfeward cover 


7" ,, ifU . Pf . . j-„ MM vert*. movpvtu. 
Fsfeward covar (J months'): 

pnua! Interest « 6 *f. U 5 dollatt.. 

C OVERED ABRITIIMH HARG^INf 

Wednesday , la IBvoor of :i 

fasury Mila. London. 

rna bank Mils. London . 

yo-dotlar^UK local 

. pehorlty loarts. London. 

Etpa-dallara/BoboataHlwg. London ... 


Market pspdr - 
•ankbitts ...... >3124 

Ceru. of deposit. 3'5W 


These covered arbitrate margins show the differentials in 
jrnfes on the particular sterling and doHar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward txchnnge cover, shown above., 


-ptfP^URY &qLi TEMPER# 

p$ w M ■ . ‘f»» 

<, AipfUfit (£ mjjnon) 9L Day 

' s. n l .*4 Average 'All 

Offered A V , ,| 4 " Rata of at 

I ,or Allotment , R, 

,i| ‘ i '‘' ft'Suf . ^.. . 4 . — r~ 

1*0 ot ,, , 197 I 75 1« 

■*Pt\ i 'rWrt Clip I'** £. 




74 I 84 
74 0 50 


75 4-84 

n * n 


‘ On August |h| tewtftrs for Ijlft 
secured 41 par Ikii. higher tendbrtf 
The oHar for fWwu forTJI 
t Allotment cut p/ £iO million. 

... .j 


KoATINa fpt 

(£. million! ; 


, ..JtoNyjry (Ma 




) fc V va / ^V24- 1 ,4*24-" '* 

r 7 . s-tf “ttiv., 

!?[-'»II j ■? - 


T HE conjunci&n of appreciably higher J 
^Treasury bi offers and a series of* 
good allotments has placed the discouhl 
market in a streig position to meej the: 
demaoda of the charing banks for Tlfcajpgf,., 
bills. Bill offersJhre now running 
million a week compared with £220 ruSBtifr; 
a month ago, afd in August the oaai$c$ a, t 
average allotment was 49 per ccfltES 
against only 29 ier cent in June smdjuly." 
The market’s hchlrhy portfolios have also 
cony; at a time #hcn the profit margin oa **, 
pills is particuls^ly good. Although the 
market is now Regularly paying 3* to ^ 
per cent for overnight money the average 
cost of all its mgbey is stitf tip higher* than; 
3pat cent. This compares with the cur- 
rent bill rare of |ist under 3| per cent.. 

The market’s ^comfortable portfolios has 
meatrt that the apuscs arc 110 longer under 
pressure to chaslg the bills by raising their 
agreed bid, and it the Treasury bill tender 
on Friday of l&t week the syndicate of 
discount houses^reduccd its bid by 2d. tp. 
,^99fts.S4d. Tl^c average rate of discount 
; jpose v slig|dy by s ;4.8Jd. to 74s. 5-44d. per 
;$ent; Injsfew \^rk the bill rate fell slightly 
front 3.596 to Jj.384 per cent, and with 
the rtatrowing ;of the forward discount 
on sterling to oily Ji per cent per annum 
the- margin between 

bis^Si Lonckm md New York-. 
has widened thirf^eek by to per cent. 

MO r£f ha^< b^tii freely availaWe m the 
K^cal^alfthOrii %an market this week and 
bn occasions Isfffcult to place. However a 
good deal of business has been done in 
fhbrm^s at j| per cent and in 
Wvo^yeir Oscabtbr loans at 5 per cent. 
Treasurers arc also fairly keen to get seven 
mppths monty^t 4} per cent to tide them; 
t)v<sr caiJ Of the financial year and ipm v 
Ajiil *964^ ^tupness ip the hire purchase 
Viarkeii is very slack with few houses look- 
pom ffiOUfey, and the rates quoted 
piortf* dM" nominal. 


imz 


> 13 422-14 027 


^ ^ept#mb#r 4 


ISfete 

kbIM V 1725-1775 
Swedish Kr. I4-27 i 4 -I4-70 
Danish Kr. . l9 06h-l9-42 
Norwjn.Kr. 19 *71-20-30'^ 
72 : .251-73.-3^ . 
^0WcWr.mHi‘‘ - c ' 

-'(Jnib#«/ Suitr 4'.. i... 

.. 

fc&fe::::::::-::'’ 

Dutch CM.... 

Swedish Kr. 

Thrae 

Uniwd . 

rtivutKuj.. t*,-:.a.r.. 

Swiss Tr. . ... 

Awtrim-irt wr. .v. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. Gvrman Dm.. 

Italian Lire.. 

Swedish Kr.. 


13’71* 4-i'j 
P- 07 'j-U 
1 p9 4<t 
tJ S 5 
(0-lO'j-a* 

11 ■ 14 - 14*4 
•0-20-30 
1737* j-38 
I4-52*4-*i 

19- 31*4-'t 

20- 02*4- , i 


2-7911 1 *-** n 
3-OV4-h 
13 70V.7II, 
l2-0TU-*a 
139-57*2- 

42' 2 

lOII'.J* 

11 -14-14*4 
80 20-30 
1737^4 
14 - 52 V^i 


. pt* 7^2p«. pm 

J * - ‘l-hi^rdis' \ ^aSolTdu 
A pm hwlfepni 

. *4 ore pm - ( 4 dis'Jorepnr-loredis 

> H6htk« VorWiW"" 

. 3 l*-'l* C - P»» \ '• r - 

Ju- 3 14 C. 4b *j 4 -*| 4 t dis 

.M fcXJ 1 parJJc. dis ah 

. 2 * 5 -I 7 »c. pm 2 -*^c, pm 

. 15-5 gro pm l5-5firo. pm 

. I l- 8 c. pm l4-9c. pm 

. 1-2 ore dis par-lore dis 

. 27,-25 a c. pm 3 - 2 9 4 C pm 

,.... . *4 ore pm - J 4 dU iorepm-joredis 

Cold trie* mi ftxlng ‘ 


s. d per fine ot. 

tYerflmt ot:'. 


Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London). % pm 7-I, , A 1 

Sicuruy i (New York) % dis 0-i | "0 

BUPGfcT ,CASH FLOW 
?.*y j ’bftrfc ii di s r Return* 


"April 1. 

Week 

Week 

' 1963, 

ended 

ended 


Sept. 

: V: 


1962 

1963 


SOyfflL 




! ( 


■RANK OF ENCLAND RETURNS 

i »4 1 ;»! 1 j ** 1 "”" 

- ’ ^mm.. ' , I icpi. 4, Au*. 28. , Sepi. 5, 

l ii«*Wtyrr~ 1962 1943 1 1963 


ie D<^artaicnt t " 
NdiSfc in orCuladMt 
* NcWs lif bthk'njf d«pt 
Gem. d«b|iibdw*tMui« 


income Tax.... 2.789,000 727.030«091 ■ 33.801 

Oth. Inland Rev. 940.000 358,200. MSOO , 14,700 

Customs and ‘ * . 

Excise. 2.732,090 1,154.695 [ 1.178,033 63,346 j 6(4,894 

Total. 4,839,000 2,341,2*2 j 2,415.982 133,4811 12^,534 

Ordinary I 

■xpeitdltoro I 

Suppry 5*rvlt« 6,139,800 2,256,056 > 2,349,437 120,415 144,578 

Other. 748.000 339.181, 334.008 5,785 ■ 4.787 

Total . Mi7,000 1.S9I.2171 2,483,443 124.200 , 1^9,36$ 

iiiikin| fands. 42,000 " I7.236 1 12,156 4,877, 220 


SSt::::-. 

•ankers.. ■ • 

Others.. 

Tout. 

Securlilts : 

Government.. 

Discounts end advances .. 

fther.t. 

. .. 

Beol^i 4 department re» 9 * v * 


HO U 

158-7 

239-9 249-0 
69 3 73 6 
479 0 332 4 


> *Abov»ffne M Surplvf 
or Doflcit. 

" 8elow-lin« M Net Expen¬ 
diture* . 


|M »7,000| l.S9«,2371 1,683,445 124.200 , 1^9,34$ 
42,000 *" 17.236 1 12.156 4.877, 220 

•urplvt ^ | " + I _ 

25r,»9l| nf,4»9 2,405 16.051 

let Expen- ! ‘ 

. 109.894 107.036 41,9191 18.507 

»r Doflcit 361,005 : 386,665 39,314 1 $4,558 


244 7 233 9 

S* 7 56-7 

m ri 


Total Surplua or Doflcit J 361,005 , 386,655| 

Mon Market Borrowing 


»«cetpu from: 

Tail Rfserye Ce r f^<*N»l 
Sivjiici Ceftifleetes. . J 

Defence Bonds. 

Freipitfm 5* v »n*' Bonds. 


57.866 8.4271 7.327 

700 100 -U00 

4,258 1.9841 277 

16,000 l.20P| 1.200 


Is 111,015,000. capital 6(4.553,000 
by £5fl million to &45Q JpHMoi* 




90,107 

78A24I 


eoeymems from the Civil Contw«encies un« « 
1963-64 compared whh £10 million in 1962*43. 



























You* family will be in good hands 
with Mfirtins Bank to help them 

If you appoint Martins Bank as your affairs are administered thinking of making a Will, our 
your executor you can ensure on a personal basis, speedily, booklet describing our 
that your estate will be admin efficiently and discreetly, and Executor and Trustee Services 
istered competently and continuity of management is will be most useful to you! Any 
sympathetically in ,the best provided which cannot be branch will give you a copy, 
interests of 'your dependents, guaranteed in; the case of a 
While the Bank is impartial, personal executor. If you are 

Martins Bank limited 


Meatstcrcd as a Ncv.*ptipcr Authorised as S&ond Class Midi, Post Office Dent/; Ofinw*. Printed fn Fmtlund hf St. fli-tncnts PrtSs ltd.. London, *.C.'4. Published l»f The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd., at 22 K|rdcr Street, London. S.W.l. IcUphonc: YVhltihull 1511. Postage «>n ibis issue: UK 4ld.; Oxerseas 44d. 













AiU; Ulftlffkll Pour meadoxen ‘Imp*engines I Thd 
oAl If IMMtl lend Is atRootee newUnwood plant 
Europe's most advanced dle-ca*tlng Sundry. Hi* fotfc trtKM, with 
special ewtvelllng/ttltlnr ladles to cany (Oh lbs. of molten aHoy psr 
charge am by Covanfty Climax,—proved, and improving oonstahfly 
to mast the most complex demands of modem Industry. Wherever 
there’s progress ... Coventry Climax are with R. 



**'potlr due 1 


a dozen 



'%r■ jj y'il 




FORK LIFT "fRUCKS 


NTAt CLIMAX ENGINES LIMI TEO {Ompt. fi), COVENTRY 




GUISH OVER ASIA 
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BRITAIN: Snobbe 
SfCKNESSAND CURE gjfc 

*. 4. r * * ■ 

W I . M. 



.^5?^ ■ ' '■ 7Z-&2&, W- ■ 3BS 



Mu In 
§ treat- 
4.885). 


But what 'hM 
ought to 
static westtni 


pvm: 


7 »» or 
Relative, 

Dubious Remedies Professor Btian attach oh' VfhftehdR danger for 

reformers is to think too much about how, too little about which, things should 

^ % % oftA , 

j The Denning report ought to serve a purpose, not provide a pcepshow (p. 890). 


*.'*-'* <*’ «VF t 

fcjf jf 


jf- b »■& 

m i? ■« 2 

>,s '*?&.'+ >’ '/f' i;-' - /' 

V 1 £,V y-t/n, ^ ^ 

L" ‘ .,«. V *■’ • -Vi 

itSKw;* i.v# ‘,v -• *43 



projmTor a f^pjjyersi^ 
at sf|||so rais|^jtihies of 


. ' t . ■>« 


% $}; 

Its left’s M&cine 


4 |*^% 


* 

,/H * -v* 

m fw 

& * 9 ^ 

•jtV# 

V*'V-> fc 



0*' 'tyW -M§ 

Pw< 

m fc-' 

gfOTHpti- Ml 

m :k: 1 

r?V 
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The liberals) with their new look ideas, still have a long way to go to achieve 

;x cra *f»^y @t #« 

Illiliilpiip'.Vireilrmir stift&ery must m$e aliped to fafedfie projjplor a ^fgfversity 
Jlpljf the air ” agfoi). The Atk»-|rkndng W>1 at sfgiso raisf^gtM of 
^^assstruch^J.889). S<$6jps thtf^^plus &.r$fj|). 1^ 

E op fl f n y'; !$fr» Natpyt'mhcome bluejb&k affordtt it toitgtr%ok at h^kj^ili^lwomes 
■;•'/ md spendiiijftytbits are ch i di ng —at it how industry istfikanging tie ■bays to 

£ «* (p. 93?).^| Qf jg| gg ' 

uctiomd&ers and stej&Mtput ejjfgr happibM^uri^^r capital 

.. ,, aini W?* 0 ** *#? 

Mwlc lne An tiafounffed^iense of Briffsh superiority spoifed Labour’s appWecfc’td Chief 
Enahoro’s case, and obsolete British law sent him back to Nigeria—where he 
had a fair trial (p. 888). Nigeria’s outlook after the Enahoro and Awolowo trials 


ah f? 

Btlltisfly 


one (p. 898).^ &} V, * % ~ \{ 

9th topless in the face of threatening South African talk (p. 891). 


Is 0Jttlia’s|m"that the Rhodes! 
fupij| ” ttmfiuaa claims ? (p. 

Fnptte, no&fashioning forth 
m prices fiMuI d be , actiip|f'jp 
that alls ijE^There are dangei 




| . that ails i|Mhere are dangers for Europe ln this (p. 925). 

$,. s i Fr^fjfe haa^Mie to depend on the European Economic Community more than 

’• % Wposturefl&iicate (p. 900). Does tdjS/dre^^K Mdi^trole in 

' Bttrope ? (pi 901). 

Money la the Root The International Monetary Fund’s staff, on their own, have analysed Inter- 




its uiU) or mm t^iCur own new nlfistcr ni| 


bSettle- 


Amerida’s biggest advance refunding has aroused suspicions that the Administra¬ 
tion will rislr higher long-term interest rates to bolster the dollar (p. 905). 

Anguleh In Asia America’s iitenmafe parallels for comfort (p. 904). 

Its prioblemi in Okinawa areVlso unxedtdved ^p. 902). ’ 

Wallace Unbled The martyr’s crown which the ‘governor of Alabama was seeking seems to have 
eluded him (p. 905). VL * 

Unhealed Wounds Mr Benbella’s failure to will tgfe EMfer KAyles* support p^ts him in danger of 
aiilii^h^&eo]dftemAatgaDi^l||fhMiAiim ( hi.hiiotr€^^6imnaddB^>.89^. 

■A'"' Detailed contents on page 885 
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in Latin America 


A 28,300-BPD 
petroleum refinery 

Increased oil refining capacity con¬ 
tinues to be a major factor in the 
economic development of leading 
Latin American countries. But plan¬ 
ning a huge new refinery there can 


SP'h&i />'; , m 

)roUetns for govern- 
lte industry beyond 
rTii ^^ j and constructing the* 
They can range 
financing and 
to training local labor. 
./ * case when the state 

*entity in one South 
;AttOrfc*$ country planned .to 
double and diversify the output of 
one of its major refineries to meet 
increasing regional demands. Prob¬ 
lem: (1) Obtain a comprehensive 
proposal to nice! marketing, invest¬ 
ment, and technological needs, (2) 
Design and build a modern refinery 
according to detailed specifications, 
(3) Arrange for funds overseas to 
purchase equipment not available 



financial arrangements to'be made* 
with these suppliers. Where the 
project also entails the use of en¬ 
tirely new type e<pri{foen£ from aft 
overseas source, the economic feas¬ 
ibility of the equipment must be re¬ 
solved as well as the agreement' to 
use the equipment. 

This was an additional concern 
for a mine operating company in 
Mexico when planning a new open 
pit iron mine and crushing plant. 
Problem: (1) Evaluate a European- 
made aerial tramway, never before 
used for the purpose, to transport 
ore some 13 miles over mountain¬ 
ous country, (2) Set up necessary 


A 4,500-ton/day 
ore mining project 

Hie management aspects of erect* 
ing any large process plant present 
a complexity of problems involving 
many subcontractors arid vendors. 
For example, the purchasing and 


^pUOoil^kirrlitg 4*d cwirinwffr* : 

^aixooo.SMTi^NXTioKiis. co*roRATio!f t &i ciitiiapjrrifcsxf, mate, w. I«* pfami* u. w.uxtocc'coiiPATnr, kewtoi* 

TUI CANADIAN KILLOCG COMPANY, LIMITED, TOIONTO ■■■■■■■■I •OCUTX KELLOGG. PARIS D1UTKHI KELLOGG BTOl'IiTllItlMM* «■ S. H., DU8SELD01V 

CoUnrtu; KttiLOQ* ismmtki m adkid WMOmnnirrrr ovtasnu corporation, iuo M rtif rw m»** mica» coiroKinoN, mwoi aims 


ufcctture, (5) Ship foreign-made 
equipment under the natioxujl fi*g* t 
(6) Assist local industry in supply* 
ing certain goods, (7) CmtSMm- 
and expedite materials and equip- 
meet from all sources, (B) Train 
local labor. ^ 

AH these conditions attdmbrO 
were met by the Kellogg organiza^/ 
tion in New T York, London, PariSjr.? 
Buenos Aires^ as well as at tl^ ; ? 
site. The resulting 28,300-BI^$ 
refinery is a striking example of the 
efficient use of international capital, 
materials, technology, and. man* 
power made possible by exploiting; 
Kellogg's total resources. 

specifications* for the equipment,'" 
(3) Negotiate the terns of agree¬ 
ment with supplier. 

All three phases of this $roblqpfc 
were assigned to theKellogg organ¬ 
ization fs part of a contfaot to. 
undertake the complete design,,engi¬ 
neering, procurement, and con¬ 
struction of a multimillion-dollar 
project that is now successfully 
handling some 4,500 tons of iron 
ore daily. In addition, Kellogg waa 
given complete responsibility, as 
the mine company's commercial 
representative, to draw up and ne¬ 
gotiate financial arrangements with 
all other suppliers. 
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CHIYODA CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 

CHIYODA BUILDING,'NO. 12, 3-CHOME, 
AKASAKA-TAMACHI, MINATO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS : ICHIYQTAKA TOKYO) 




‘WHAT DISTINGUISHES CHIYODA FROM 
OTHERS IN ITS FIELD?’ 


Vore and more these da\s, wc receive this question: “What 
distinguishes CHIYODA from other chemical engineering 
companies I” Our ready reply is that CHlYODA’s Engineering, 
fabrication and Construction Departments work integrally and 
systematically throughout the whole project. But there's more 
to It than Just that. Take engineering, for example • - oner a 
thousand of die best available engineers • • all completely familiar 


connected with process plants from initial concept to test 
operation. CHI\<)DA, Japan’s most experienced plant maker in 
the, Petroleum, Petrochemical, Chemical, fertilizer, Synthetic 
Rosin, and Fibre, Synthetic Rubber, Vegetable Oil, and 
other related chemical, industries, exports process equipment to 
many countries throughout the world. If you have a question 
regarding CHIYODA s services, please drop us a line today. 


with worldwide standards and specifications -• 1uqidl£ everything 


A 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERIH6 A 


CHIYODA lUltfriMtT, 


COHSTRUCTIOHCO., LTD. 

MO. IR, S-CHOME, AKASAKA-TAHAttll, M1NATO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CAMS ADDRESS i "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO" 
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I/flirM ce&0pcridients specify to fatcontrary, the i 
thcjM$jfa*rune individual letteri io fit the spqf t 
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Thick End of the 

Sir —Your correspondent c 

Brighton conference may ? 

slow length* made t 

But ere that happened; k/ihflli^ ^ntfh^ “ 
to exist longer thjR^/aqy ; 

yet existed, and fA , 
sapientes (refoonaMif 
two brains, one 

a reptilian Mr {mn|*toqv^m ufavtfw 1 
the Trades lfaia£ { : 
Mr TalkingKfeuU^w:/, ; *h ■ f \> ' 

“The creatu^QnU^b » 

One in hiiSS *(i|punfl’*\vV '' 
The othee.^AilKcrT^, 

Thus he cqyld'jb^^jk JpfofjK V" 

No proble^ \ hfc/j:/ 

He made 

If one brafo Mutt ■ w 

It merely ,5 V ,-,^i 

If somefe&Fkk#ifcfofttf 
Twasrdegpfootpthebntiobequifo.., \ 

Among the dffoSsaur’s reffiafofog rej*e- r ; .; 
sentatives today*, the snakes* feete arcfijfoi; 
some that, whfol threatened^ rear 
hinder end wMth looks lilqg a heaa jfofo* , 
plete with briJjifi and fangs wd.as^mMS a " 
terrible aspeqju yet these strikes Are Min' 
less. Such mental dialectic i*fe:fetiidfo^«M 
has evolutionary value but higher , 

life have superseded freptiles e^rywheffr.^-- 
Yours faithfully, 

London, , Wr Graham Hutton 

The Future of Pensions 

Sir —In your note (September 7th) on the 
latest Fabian pamphlet on pensions you pur¬ 
sue the question raised |?y the author, Tony 
Lyflcs, or what would happen to the benefits 
of contracted-out employees if the accrued 
graded pensions under the present govern¬ 
ment achefoe were uplifted “ to make good 
the erosion caused by inflation/’ The impli¬ 
cation seems to be that nothing Comparable 
would be done by the state for the con¬ 
tracted-out employees. 

Since the whole state scheme is on the 
pay-as-you-go system, any uplift of graded 
pensions must come either out of general 
taxation or out of an ia&case in con¬ 
tributions Which presumably would be 
extended to the contracted-out employees. 

It is \ therefore unthinkable feat toy 


>out die graded scheme.—Yours faittf- 
fullyvi RH-Havne* 

Chairman, The Life Offices’ Association 

lefakm 


Sin—In yOUr^port (Autosf^ of fe< 
extension of the gcntlerq|p’s a$ta£ment 
a^tiqg in Switzerland td^urb the for ' 
flow |f foreign funds, yoularientidni fefej 
fees “pegative interest” of i\>er cm|q&/ 
dedosts from abroad has been..abnife& 


Thfr I s right, but your statemeilf tif the 
effect Shat 44 these deposits are Mfonger 
urpv- v} > .Ihcdc§4rily to be subject to, thftfe months’ 


t'pi withdrawal” is 
specific exo 



ch m 

"Zurich' 


Sir— 4 : '|f 
for |M 

m 


fpll: ro»»cwcr> 

my interest on 

fitoWy, (-■ 

\ Y D*F tBtrrwiLER, 
^ jhifi jb^tfcmal Bank 


JRIII 

& a /w 


.fmtly, cities "Mb as Dundee mi 
economic JtenaWef, 

it ca^^^be^ise flKt#Ub»* more 
moneys Joy conuaaL West Germany finds it 
pays off to link all ten major cities to one 
another and tne main European centres. 
Recent hearings before the Air Transport 
Licensing Board have .produced a substan¬ 
tial volume of factual evidence op BEA cost 
levels, the principal cause of these problems. 

The trunk routes from London to Man¬ 
chester, Belfast and Scotland were profitable 
from 1959-61 when operated by Viscount 
aircraft. Total domestic losses had been 
reduced to £o.y million by the year 1960/ 
1961: the figures for the last two disastrous 
years are respectively £2.7 million and £2.8 
million, and fee reason is the premature dis¬ 
placement of the Vanguard aii£j$ft from the 
International network, as a result of com¬ 
petition from the jets. BgA’a YangOaros 
need loads of ajgund 80 per cent to “ break 
$Y£D*** fin fee trunk routes, whereas Eagle 
Internationals Britarmias need only 50 per 
cent when charging the same fares. 

In fee 44 Irijfe Sea routes ” investigation, 
BEAV network-.costs Were shown to be 
£1,046,000 per annum. This year, Cam¬ 
brian Airways budgeted for profits with a 
turnover of £695,632 using the same air¬ 
craft on substantially the same network. 


such uncoven 


'SFt 


nefit could 


employees who, is fowe& known, Include BEAV network ..costs Were shown to be 

some millions of state employees and £1,046,000 per annum. This year, Cam- 

workers in the nationalised industries as brian Airways budgeted for profits with a 

well as the large number in private industry. turnover of £695,632 using the same air- 

This is the assumption, I suggest, that craft on substantially the same network, 

has been qiade by, those employers, inefod- * refilled the Bij-mingham-Belfast see¬ 

ing feeft|te^ y Who hate decided "to contract a w t which must* gefferSjt^ afekHit £76,600 a! 


\ "w^jkvAnrm 

'i 1 ^ ’rL» I* 

u year.) Both'dtoeau»Wf8, anMlIere are 
( show t b per 

l beot^higher than tfose 0? two respectable 
i companies^ - Further, BEA 

r far carried m aVcmge jbf 39 

sfegrrs fafm* a figure of 24 for fee Mm 
] rftbfoft irifee tJnited States. As fjltb levels 
" am feniliij BEA earnings per aircraft mfle 
tycrlfoeC JO per cent more than those re- 
fovea ny fee two unsubsidised American 
opcn|tors.|/ 

{Anumdbffant reason for the low revenue 
nftes tot«d fee discounts given to foclu- 
sh^feugjwpmgers. I pay £11 return 
yl^^^ManChester ;• <fee man to the next 
an todtori^bur 1 |ri]l have paid 

W aS m )y C 

a cent rcduc- 

.. tioa;fo fee fow Aifoojtcng^Ming on the 

r^raOM^^imilar economies 5 could be 
nd. station costs (reception 
! wUypfo present absorb a swtoge- 

' w W- fee domestk revenues, 

JtM dfo evaporate, except 

■•lit; JteechfogV'' ■ BEA’s present high cost 
: fefoft aie Ode of his biggest M assets.” — 

A. J. Lucking 

London.SW 15 

African Railways- 

Sir—I n reply to fee:l^tfijjr’^yquri|we of 
September 7th which suggested feat the 
difference ^ failwayggutes 44 makes rather 
nonsense 

about a tailway lfnk between Tanganyika 
and Northern Rhodesia, jfoktow^ajt^Africa 
wife the south for fee mfot may I 
quote the comment of Mr Gordon Mackay, 
fee gcncsal manager of East African Rail- 
way^sAd.J|^rboors? ' 'X « : : ■ / 

It fe: 41 The diffenoce ic/gaiige fi well 
known, and for over thirty ygara ull new 
track and modj itpcfc^''o^emd^fbf east 
Africa has bfifih constructed to fflow of con¬ 
version from 1,000 to 1/567 millimetre 
gauge. If conversion is not carried out, 
there are at least three other sensible ways 
of dealing with the problem. These are 
construction right through of one gauge or 
another—parallel onlj^for a corapafotively 
short distance; ^fompfeg bogies I jdfr the 
extensive use of cobtafocrs. . )l 
44 The one chosen wutildpr^^ be 
the best in relation to fee nature 

; of the traffic to be^carriefe^tofc bfife short 
and longer term considmmii} into 
account.” -Yours iaithfully, 

> YOtj'a CORRfcSl?)NI>nNT m Rag* WlklCA 
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Some 
Account 
of a 

Morganite 



“Here, perhaps, it may divert the reader to learn something of Thermal Designs, those 
newcomers to the apparently omniparoHS Group in whose midst I found myself. For these 
Morganites do now service the Foundry man, by the planning of* systems’ and the designing 
of Crucible Furnaces^-expediting the bulk melting of non-ferrous alloys—combining 
modernisation and automation to the immense benefit of those employing heavy-heat in this 
particular fashion. 

And having a head mechanically turned, I entreated further enlightenment and learnt of 
Immersion Heating Techniques for melting and maintaining flic and aluminium for die¬ 
casting machines; of Special Refractories which do cunningly conserve BTU, and of arnafng, 
Floating Pyrometiy by which metal temperatures may constantly be measured. 

And seeming to gratify the Morganites by the knowledge I had readily gained, I was shown a 
B.T. 1300 Furnace, on whose complexities I fpasted a most interested eye, and of whose 
technical applications was I told by two most helpful of their number. A worthy service 
indeed ■ I thought, and one that many might gainfully employ.” 

WITH ACKKOWLfOCHINtS TO JONATHAN SWlPT 



Morganite Thermal Designs Limited, Norton, Worcester 

% 


A Member of 

The Morgan Crucible Group 
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investment company. There Is one 

in most of the worlds major capitals. His job: develop 

potentials into profits. ...... m . r 7? 

Your C.I. man Is a trading expert. Ifp'is it tjie fource./■ m:f 
and knows his market—trends, cost *< factors, custdn^7f;,^/'!|' £ 


and knows his market—trends, cost ^ factors, aatei||^ 
banking, market conditions/the know-how that is (Apt* 
tlaj htjt fIdldas complex as international trade. 


Talk to hki about itd|^odititis, any commodity, msd 
he’ll tell yon all you need; to know to fray, ship or sell 
steel, cotton, rubber, wheats pH, chemicals and you name • 
machines and equipment, too. <7. Itoh paddles thCfty 
sands of commodities every day, all su^djrvtaed by a . , 
practised team of experts. $ 

Whatever your business, importing, exporting or cooper* 
ative ventures, contact your nearest C. I. man. He is a 
man who knows his business. 

A Giant , Department Store in .Djakarta: Aa put of Japan’s 
reparation agreements with Indonesia, C. Itoh will supply materials 
and equipment for the construction of the modern 14-atoreg 


Department Store Indonesia SARINAH” in Djakarta# 
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BEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka. Japan Cable: "CITOH OSAKA” 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136,Tokyo, Japan Cable:"CITOHTOKYO* . ,f. . , 

DJAKARTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: DjL, Hadji Agua Salim 
No. 48, Djakarta, Indonesia Cable:’TTOHCHU DJAKARTA" 

Office* in Europe: London, Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano, Beograd. Offleea in other continents: New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, Sa* 
Paulo, Mexico, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Hongkong, Sydney and other main citie* 
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A rubber automobile? 


Without rubber 9 today's automobile 
just couldn’t be built. All the automo¬ 
bile parts you see illustrated are made 
from one of the many types of Polysar * 
rubber—froin tires to upholstery, from 
weather stripping to the interlining of 
the spring leaves. Because of Polysar 
rubbers, your car gives you better per¬ 
formance, greater comfort—and lasts 
longer. 

If you are planning a new process, a 
new product, or improvements to an 


old one, success can depend on your 
finding a new raw material. A most 
promising source may lie among the 
more than 40 different types of Polysar 
synthetic rubber now available. 

Within the world-wide Polysar 
organization there is a representative 
nearby, ready to advise you. A letter 
to Polysar International S.A., 
Prudential House, Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, Surrey, England, will put 
him in touch with you. 


ONE OP 
THE WORLD'S 

^ ■ 


POI YS VU 


MAJOR SOURCES 
OP RUBBER 

V.M./7«0/s(«rW 
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use c&pwipggniB at a tmaic>.and yl wpc 

Ro^thmaretiMiiNMti 

where ihe use of chewing gum can be most bene¬ 
ficial; in fact its discreet use is a mark of tact and 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 
oral hygiene. 

Doublemint chewing gum is especi¬ 
ally made for such people. Its ingredients are 
carefully selected throughout* even itsjSavtwr 
has been double distilled; in fact, as fts name 
Implies, Doubtemint is double good and gfc*s 
you double benefits in many ways. 

Try some at the right time and in the 
right place and see for yourself. 
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BICC 


the cablemakers 


High over the Thames at West Thurrock near London, the spectacular 
400kV addition to Britain's Supergrid marks the completion of another 
major contract by the BICC Group. This power link, supplied and 
erected for the Central Electricity Generating Board, involved the 
construction of twin 630 foot suspension towers and two 145 foot 
anchor towers to carry the six conductors and an earth wire across 
the 4,600 foot main span. The steel-cored aluminium conductors, each 
7,754 feet in length and weighing 211 tons, are the largest of their 
kind to be used in Great Britain. A similar BICC power undertaking 
is the 275kV crossing over the River Forth at Kincardihe, recently 
completed for the South of Scotland Electricity Board. BICC overhead 

power transmission systems are in operatipn throughout the World. 

«• 

BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLE $ LIMITED 
International Sales Office: 

21 BLOOMSBURY STREET • LONDON W.C.l • ENGLAND 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Neurosis or 

New Look? lyQj 

I N the gloom of this aunwiersome uncomfortable memories have-bbeo 
stirring. Twenty-five years ago friends abroad were blaming Britain for 
going to sleep in face of the enemy. Now thfynpt only ageiwn R^iiym* 
of wanting to contract out of (he cold war. They also say, that Britain jtfcadiyi 
governed, badly managed, badly educated and badly behavo*-r4i)4 Iho-Mxilriog 
thing fe th*t more and mpit Britons are sayiijg fiie same, more, stridently Mill. 
Every stmflner visitor to London has been hit between; the eyes'by this pasrinno** 
soul-searching. All the political parties are .now. going into , them animal conf 
fenences with' plans, for next year’s election, to put Britain rightfay Wringin g it 
up to date; each promises that, like a detergent, it will wadi whiter. The 
British have become, .suddenlyi.thft rjiost introspective people on earth. ; %.• 
The big question is whether these are the harbingers of a country capable at 
last of facing its future in the world and. coping,with it, or whetherthey trejust 
the symptoms of a national neurosis^ . To confess faults gives a. warm. glow. 
To promise simply that things will be different has always been the. demagogue’s 
way; it was Hitler’s recipe. To make blueprints for doing things differently 
can only too easily become an escape from deciding what has to be done ;and 
the politicians are still long on blueprints but short on policies. The danger of 
going too far in criticism, and of throwing out the baby of good British , ways 
with the bath-water of bad habits,, need not.be at all worrying^—the built-in 
institutional resistance to any sort iff change is deterrently big. The real danger, 
as the reviewer of one of the. currently most noticed essays in self-criticism says 
on page 9x6, is that of substituting “ thought about how .to do dungs for thought 
about what should be done.” 

One thing should be said flatly. The present unease does not stem from 
the still-unfinished aftermath of the year’s scandals and follies which the historian 
will probably rate not very important except as an interesting social gloss. Vastly 
the largest event for Britain in 1963 was, the barring out from Europe on what 
M. Spaak has so rightly called the “ black Monday ” of January 14th.. Up to 
then any British reappraisals had a focus and a setting. Otte decision had been 
made-about where Britain belonged in the new world (though General de Gaufle 
himself judged that Mr Macmillan was still hedging his bets for the sake of 
nuclear and Adantic prestige). The decision.was dashed. Since then British 
policy and politics have sometimes seemed rather like a decapitated lizard which 
for a time goes twitching blindly on. It is, above all, the sense of direction 
-that has to be looked for before it can be said that all this soul-searching, is 
realistic and not just sentimental. Means without ends 1 are gimmicks.. 

Self-criticism, rigbdy directed, is long overdue. It is a century since Britain 
began to lag behind the best in applied science, industrial technology and non- 
traditional education. It is half-a-century since the first world war really blew 
to bits the illusion of a self-reliant island sitting safe and commercially superior 
at the centre of an empire. It has taken a second world war and the blasts of 
change’ all over the world to drive home that, a country which has &> five by 
its wits must equip itself to do so. It is all to the good that the politicians and 
pundits are now vying with rate another in producing prescriptions for re¬ 
modelling the machinery of British government; for broadening the base and 
modernising the content of British education; for widening the catchment area 
of civil servants, and managers; at all stages of their careers; for remaking, the 
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fabric of British towns and the web of British traffic 3 for 
giving British industry and trade the stimulus of expansionary 
policies, internationally contrived, as well as twentieth century 
facilities and recruits. These are the right, necessary agenda 
for a contemporary Britain. But the risk remains, with the 
European enterprise for a time frustrated, that these brave 
recipes may still be seen, at bottom, as non-traditional ways of 
bolstering traditional purposes and policies. 


C ontinentals (including some Americans) use the term 
“ English sickness ” for the wish to stay, neutral and in 
isolation, out erf the world contest—as the United States tried 
to do in the bad old days; the indictment is faced in the follow- 
ing article. But the rod British vice is snobbery, of two sorts. 
One is inveterately reflected in the class attitudes, downwards 
and upwards, in almost every section of British life and politics, 
from schooling and the professions to the trade unions. The 
other is national snobbery, which sees Britain and Britons 
forever in a special and protected pro-consular role across 
the world, with power or without. This still eats into the 
assumptions and the policies, not just of Tory traditionalists, 
but of Labour and Liberal ones as well. It still frays the 
loyal (but not special) transatlantic ties that are Britain’s firm 
foundation; and in Europe, where Britain naturally belongs, 
it still gives ammunition to those who distrust us. In fact, 
and this is the basic lesson to be learned, the world owes 
Britain and Britons nothing in respect or in influence or in 
livelihood beyond what they can earn by what they are and do. 

The perils of gimmickry can be seen already. It is splendid 
to have a grandly new-fashioned Ministry of Defence; it 
would be much better to have a properly articulated defence 
policy, relating resources to responsibilities and obligations 
to capacity, so that the new machine would make both inter¬ 
national and national sense. The reason why, even with the 
welcome new passion for more and better education, we stay 
baffled by the problem of organising and distributing the 
responsibility for all the different parts of education in a 
modem and expanding society is that we have not yet faced 
all die social, cultural and technical implications. The same 
is true, of the first faltering approaches to an efficiently regional , 
devolution, not so much of the administrative process itself 
(in some respects administration is not centralised enough), 
bitt mainly of the tasks of economic and social growth and 
renewal which must have their regional fulcrums. We 
have not yet decided what it is that we want to do. And, 
more widely, it is equally true that we will go with only a 
halting foot to the world’s bankers and finance ministers with 
{fleas for a proper latter-day system of international credit 
and exchange if we still cling to the hope that Britain can 
have it both ways: keeping a special relationship of its own 
with the world economy while becoming at the same time part, 
as it must, of a new world system. British banking and 
finance, like British industry and commerce, British ways of 
rule and British education, no doubt have new and glowing 
pieces to add to the'mosaic <rf world co-operation. But their 
place has to be proved competitively; it is not prescriptive. 

Throwing cold water is as easy as crying stinking fish. 
Neither, taken far, does much good. The real need now is to 
turn die present rude stocktaking to Britain’s advantage: not 
to let it be simply, as it runs the risk of being, the relief of 
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pent-up feelings of frustration, but to use it as die spring 
for a fresh start. All the recipes for. change and reform that 
are now bombinating in the vacuum left by the departure of 
the British past have to pass two tests: will they better the 
capacity to reach decisions, and will the decisions reached be 
the right ones for Britain today—and in the year 2000 ? 
They will do ?o only if they recognise the facts of Britain’s 
present—and the real opportunities of Britain’s future. 
Neurosis or new look ? The question is still open. 

The English 
Sickness 

“I A efeatist half-neutralism” is how the chief London 

If correspondent of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
sums up Britain’s attitude to the cold war; his 
cutting phrase occurred in an article on September 4th called 
“ The English Sickness.” For many years it used to be the 
Germans whose hard lot it was to have their aim s misinter¬ 
preted and their arguments only half listened to by allies who 
could not be bothered to give German ideas the weight they 
deserved. Often—regrettably often—the offending ally was 
English. Now the boot is on the other foot, and German 
commentators are dismissing British ideas about east-west 
relations in brisk, so-much-for-England phrases that suggest 
they have not really grasped what the British claim to be 
after. This is partly a result of the present British bout of 
self-criticism; the Frankfurter Allgemeine's London corre¬ 
spondent, for instance, quotes a good deal from Mr John 
Mander’s new Penguin book," “Great Britain or Little 
England ? ” But the zest with which many Germans have 
swung into the attack is all their own, and tells of the release of 
feelings long bottled up. 

If this Anglo-German incomprehension (and there is a 
brooding Anglo-American incomprehension in the same 
regard, especially since the Cuban crisis) is to be cleared up, 
and if the British are to convince the German sceptics that 
there is a world of difference between wanting to nudge the 
alliance in a certain direction and wanting to go off on one’s 
own (which is what “ half-neutralism ” implies), the argument 
will have to be conducted on a deeper level than it has been 
in the past. It is not much good for Britain to go on repeating 
that it is necessary to reduce the danger of war with Russia, 
or the Germans to go on saying that it is necessary not to 
compromise the hope of reuniting their country. Each partner 
can say, quite truthfully, that it agrees. At this level, the 
discussion trickles away into a barren exchange about priori¬ 
ties, and about the relative weight to be given within the 
alliance to different national interests ; it becomes a dialogue, 
if not of the deaf, at least of the bored. 

The best chance of moving the argument off dead centre 
is for the British to make two things quite plain. One is that, 
if and when the West is faced with a choice of surrendering 
vital interests, in central Europe or anywhere else, or fighting, 
it must unhesitatingly defend its interests with whatever force 
is necessary, including the British forces long ago placed at 
the alliance's disposal. The other is that, while staying armed 
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and prepared to the pitch of necessity, We are all agreed in 
Wanting to avoid this either/or choice, the British believe it 
may be possible to do so—Unless our enemies decide other¬ 
wise—by looking at the way the world seems likely to change 
and develop in the next decade or two, and making one’s 
policy accordingly. 

This is how most people in Britain would put their case; 
and saying that a changing world has implications for foreign 
policy is not the same as asking the World to stop because you 
want to get off. Of course, it would be easier for the British 
to deal with accusations of neutralism if there were neither a 
Beaverbrook press nor a unilateralist movement to complicate 
the matter. Each of these, implicidy or expiicitly, has taken 
positions that genuinely lean towards neutralism, and it is 
natural for anxious outsiders to say that this must prove 
something about the mood of Britain as a whole. 

The short answer is that it does not. Every country pro¬ 
duces its extremist aberrations. In both the United States 
and west Germany one can find extremist attitudes on foreign 
policy—at the opposite end of the spectrum from neutralism 
—which prove no more about the general state of public 
opinion than the special British plague proves about the 
moderate bulk of the Conservative and Labour parties. 
Indeed, there have been one or two recent signs that the 
moderate elements in the various countries of the alliance 
may be moving closer together in their ideas about east-west 
relations; in other words, that the tendency may be centri¬ 
petal, not centrifugal. The implications of recent contacts 
between the British Labour party and the German Social 
Democrats are discussed on page 890. 

This is not to say that there is no difference at all between 
how most Britons and most Germans would like the alliance 
they are both members of to handle the Russian problem. 
Obviously there is. Alas, the English language being poor in 
these concepts, one has to turn to German to explain what 
lies behind the difference. In a remarkably understanding 
article published on September 6th the lady who is Die Zeifs 
foreign editor says that it is necessary to go right down to the 
Weltanschauung of the two countries in order to understand 
the friction between them. The reconciling of different 
world-views is plainly not something that is to be achieved 
in a moment. But at least each side ought to refrain from 
hurling emotional accusations that show it has no idea of 
what is going on in the other’s mind ; this applies equally to 
remarks about neutralism, and to the opposite (and equally 
unfair) charge that the Germans are not properly concerned 
about the safeguarding of peace. 

F or the sake of making a start, here are a couple of specific 
examples of how the way the British look at the contem¬ 
porary world affects their ideas about dealing with Russia. 
The first concerns the degree of danger involved in not doing 
something to ease east-west frictions—and hence the desir¬ 
ability of trying to do something to ease them. Rightly or 
wrongly, most people'in continental western Europe think that 
the nuclear powers have made up their minds not to let any 
particular dispute carry them to the point of war. The British 
view is different, and more complicated. It is that there is 
a significant danger of war by miscalculation—that is, of a 
process in which both sides start out with the intention of 
avoiding war, but one takes action x, which leads the other 
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to hike actibri y, UhriTone or £he other feeh^'Whft^eh jnlii^ ; 
but to go to thefinal nuclear i. 8 that taotneiit oomes/tbin 
of course the'alliance must tide it together/arid face it without 
flinching. Without this courage tile alliance, and the deterrent 
which is peace’s as well as the alliance’s safeguard, is made a 
mockery of. ’ 

There is plenty of room for argument about which analysis 
is right The interesting thing is that the British view—- 
that we should all be worried about the darigdr of slipping 
step by step into a war that was never meant tp happen— 
is not confined to Britain. All three countrie&t^at possesi 
nuclear weapons (and have therefore spent a jgood d^jd of 
thought on the circumstances in which they might .be .used) 
have plainly been .troubled about the‘risks of miscalculation. 
It is probably fair to say that during the Cuban crisis there 
was less sense of alarm in Paris or Bonn about where events 
might be leading than there was in London. But this sharper 
British sense of concern had;i*sqrigip for ^he post jpa|t v lh 
the different British esdmatc os the' dangers ^ ill And 
in this respect people in London, Washington and Mo$cqw 
had more in common'With each other tfifch Shy^f^thotfdid 
with those who took the simple* attitudethat jey^ythirig 
probably all right because nobody wanted War." 

One Anglo-German difference, then, but not just Aright 
German, revolves around the degree ;of importance-ons 
attaches to easing east-west relations. Plainly another "is 
about the possibility of getting Such an easing.; Here,'Once 
again, one is talking about the feelings of ordinary' moderate 
Germans and Englishmen, not about the aberratibhists who 
have climbed out on to opposite limbs of the tree in each, or 
indeed any other, country. One suspects that most Germans 
attach less significance to Mr Khrushchev’s relative liberalism 
(by other communist standards) than most Britons do, and 
are noticeably less willing to take it into account in shaping 
the alliance’s policy towards Russia. 

If one assumed that the process of “ liberalisation n Mr 
Khrushchev has started in Russia was necessarily irreversible, 
one would be making the mistake of the century. To take 
a Roman example, it is perfeedy possible that the Khrushchev 
era may turn out to be no more than an Emperor Claudius 
interlude of comparative moderation and humanity, and that 
he will be succeeded by a Nero. But the British preference 
for feeling mildly hopeful about what is happening in Russia 
is bound up with the belief that it gets progressively harder 
and harder to reverse a trend towards liberalisation, in Russia 
or anywhere else. Some of the changes Mr Khrushchev has 
encouraged (or acquiesced in) in Russia have already reached 
the point of embarrassing the men in the Kre mlin —for 
instance, the tolerance given to writers to discuss some political 
questions. One also suspects that the British are less inclined 
than the Germans to fear that agreements with a changing 
Russia might weaken the western alliance. This comes at least 
partly from a deep British feeling that the links binding the 
western nations together are so strong as to make dissolution 
in any real sense of the word wildly unlikely. 

Into this context has now burst the Sino-Soviet dispute. It 
is quite extraordinarily important that the changes inside 
Russia should have coincided with the emergence of China 
as a country with power interests divergent from, and very 
probably conflicting with, those of Russia. In his article, 
“The English Sickness,” the London correspondent of the 
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Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung asks the rhetorical question: 
“ Which, side does Britain stand on ? ” The answer, neces¬ 
sarily delivered with spine impatience, is: on the western side, 
of course! But this Is in a way an incomplete answer, because 
one has to bear in mind that camps of nations are no more 
static things than individual societies are; their purpose is 
liable to change, and their membership to shift and expand, as 
the patterns of the world alter. Can one think of any possible 
event more shattering to the present pattern of the world than 
the rise of a nuclear-armed China of 8oo million people or 
more, at odds with its Russian neighbour as well as with what 
we now call the western world ? It is a possibility calculated 
to make a good many men, including men in Moscow, reflect 
that (in President Kennedy’s words of June 10th), “ the tide 
of time and events will often bring surprising shifts in the 

Names that Hurt 

Chief Enahor> did get a lair trial: 
British papers please note 

F the long- list of names made famous in this past 
unhappy summer of Britain’s discontent the one most 
; bound, up with , the question of individual liberty is 
that of Chief Anthony Enahoro. On September 7th the chief 
was sentenced, after a fair trial in a well conducted . Nigerian 
court, to 15 years’ imprisonment He k had been found guilty 
of treasonable felony, conspiracy, and possession of firearms. 
He intends to appeal It would not be proper,'therefore, to 
say much more now than, that 15 years is a long time, and that 
10 years (Wednesday’s sentence- on. Chief Awplowo for the 
same misdemeanours) is also long. 

But there is a bit to be $ajd now about British politicians 
who ought to be blushing at the very, mention of the name 
Enahoro. Mr Henry Brookc, the*.Home Secretary, should 
never, {save been in a position where be.felt obliged to. return 
Chief: Enahoro to Nigeria in the first place-root because of 
any doubts.about Nigerian justice, but .simply and plainly 
because it is wrong to send people back to their home coun¬ 
tries,, whether Nigeria or New Zealand, if they are likely to 
face essentially political trials when they , return. The out¬ 
dated. Fugitive Offenders’ Act, under : which Mr-Brooke 
sheltered against all parliamentary objections, should now be 
repealed as fast as possible. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr Harold Wilson, should 
also be blushing. His patty, which believes in, the equality 
of the races and the independence and dignity of the black 
man, based its attack on Me Brooke on the wrong grounds. 
Its suggestion that Mr Enahoro would face die death penalty, 
or not get a fair trial, i$ now proved to be what it in fact was—- 
a piece of opportunistic parliamentary politics. The Labour 
attitude to the Enahoro case placed the party, temporarily at 
least, alongside those Tories who believe that black Africans 
cannot handle things properly , because they are black. 

It is this, in fact, that is the most damaging aspect of the 
whole affair. Britain is unlikely to throw any sticks and 
stones at Nigeria in the .foreseeable future; what does hurt 
is when it unjustifiably calls Africans rude names. Most new 
African countries have little else in the way of possessions 
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relations, between nations.” >. 

These am necessarily .general thoughts, abqut events that 
may or, may not'Kappen..,' The one certam thiqg about 
international affairs is mat nothing stays still: think of how 
Britain’s relations with France, say, changed in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It is altogether salutary that the 
British should he reminded; that the world is still full of 
menaces against which, the western allies have to stand firmly 
together. But the nub of the present British:argument is 
that the western alliance should also be peering ahead into 
the mist in an effort to pick out the possible shape of things 
to come, and should keep its policies ready to take advantage 
of them if they do come. If this can be explained, there may 
be less misunderstanding and. suspicion of Britain's motives 
on the part of some of its friends. 

thati pride, and when their pride is. assaulted: (especially when 
unfairly so) they,are hjt where.it gives, most.pain. -Nigeria 
has been hit by speakers in the British parliament (there were 
four major, debates on the Enahoro. affair, and. unfortunate 
things were .said in all ,of them), and by British newspapers. 
The, Economist does not often criticise what other; newspapers 
say, hut in ; this case. British, newspaper comment .is a potent 
factor in British-Nigerian relations. The trouble is that some 
newspapers have adopted a carefree attitude towards matters 
African that, has served Britain ill in Nigeria. The shock 
expressed in Sunday’s , headlines at the verdict, of 15 years 
may have been shared by many Nigerians^ but the tone in 
which some papers expressed.it is going to be interpreted as 
saying, “ Africans cannot be .expected to dp any better.’?' 

All; this said, it , should be added that; there, is every reason 
Why people in Britain,, should, not ,refrain from making 
critical remarks about African* when the criticism is. reason¬ 
ably based When people ate detained without trial fas in 
Ghana) or .when the reposition, is steamrollered, by admittedly 
legal means, out of existence,(as Nigeria), it is surely right 
and .proper for. people, in Britain to . protest. In such, cases 
the, protests are likely to find healthy echoes , in. the African 
countries concerned But Africans are so, touchy, aqd relations 
with Nigeria (Africa’s biggest.and most stable black-ruled 
country) so important, that there is every reason for trying 
to put,, the brakes on, the sort-of criticism that reveals an 
attitude of suspicion and. superiority. . 

As for the effects of the Enahoro cose within Nigeria, our 
correspondent in jLagos reports on page 898, The verdict, 
coupled with the sentence of 10 years imposed on Chief 
Awolowo, the leader of the Action Group opposition, on 
Wednesday, is a. crippling blpw to parliamentary opposition 
in the. federal governments For those who wish Nigeria wel^ 
the question is whether the Yorubp people of the Western 
Region will stay quiescent much longer. They have seen 
their Action Group, hammered by one federal blow after 
another in an 18-month-iong assault; Wednesday’s verdict 
was the climax. And, as the federal authorities know, leading 
Yorubas were among the many Nigerians whose protests 
forced the politicians to put off the introduction of a Preventive 
Detention Act wj>cn it . was; proposed to an all-party constitu¬ 
tional conference last July. The name-calling within Nigeria 
seems certain to continue—and perhaps .Nigerians can be 
thankful for that 1 .; 
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To School at Six? | 


Should 

moreed^atioa for'. 

ing compulsory educat 


B ritain is a rarity even among advanced nations in setting 
the starting age of compulsory education at only 5 
years old. There is now a strong movement of opinion 
afoot in favour of following most of the rest of the world, 
and starting school at 6 instead. The movement has recently 
gained important ground among educationists as well as among 
some politicians; for example, a resolution advocating it is 
being debated at the Liberal party assembly this week. This 
article will set down, in turn, the case for die change and the 
most important argument against it. 

The first and strongest current argument for raising the 
compulsory school starting age from 5 to 6 is arguably a 
defeatist one. If the school leaving age is ever to be raised 
from 15 to 16—and the case for that needs no further arguing 
here—the most convenient time will be at the end of this 
decade, when there will be a temporary waver in the rising 
flood of young people reaching the age of 16. But to raise 
the school population by 10 per cent—by almost three-quarters 
of a million pupils—within the next half-dozen years would 
be a very large job; the inadequacies of existing school build¬ 
ings, and the shortage of qualified teachers, are already glaring 
enough. By juggling the transfer age from primary to secon¬ 
dary school up one year, and lopping off the entrance year in 
primary schools, more school-room could be found. 

This may look like a counsel of despair, but the proposal 
contains inherent merits of its own. First of the advantages 
is the intrinsic desirability of putting the transfer age to 
secondary education at 12-plus, rather than at 11-plus. One 
of the weaknesses Vif the present 11-plus examination (see 
page 914) is that it attempts to allocate children according 
to their aptitudes when many of these aptitudes have yet to 
show themselves. One year of postponement would reduce— 
although not do away with—the grounds for this criticism. 
To raise the primary school leaving age would also lower one 
of the great barriers to transfer from the public to the private 
sector of education: in the fee-paying schools children go on 
to secondary education at 13 or so by the common entrance 
examination, and one of the reasons why the British middle 
classes pay out large sums to isolate their children in prepara¬ 
tory boarding schools at what most foreigners regard as the 
ridiculously early age of 7 or 8 is that only these schools are 
geared to taking that exam. Furthermore, within the state 
system, there are strong educational arguments for keeping 
children in comprehensive education until puberty: primary 
schools are the only real comprehensive schools in the country. 

Another and more direct argument in favour of raising the 
compulsory entry age to 6 is that precious resources are at 
present wasted on children between the ages of 5 and 6. 
What is learned at this age is largely social behaviour. While 
teachers are scarce, those who have been expensively and 
laboriously trained could conveniently be freed from doing 
the job of glorified nannies. Supervision in the voluntary 
day nurseries which—under this proposal—would supersede' 
the present compulsory schools for 5 year olds could satis¬ 
factorily be done by motherly ladies after a short course. 
The Ministry of Education has been surprisingly successful 


in its attempts to recruit back into teaching m&med womeu 
teachers who have been freed from hcfusehold respontibilities 
by the increasing age of their’families; but- djnere isi a much 
larger supply of capable women in this age gnouji who have 
not had specialised teacher-training. The job of looking Offer 
the younger children could with c onfiden c e be. left to them. 

The nursery schools would of course need to be boqsed, 
as well as staffed—but this need not add a burden to* the local 
authorities as large as that lifted off their s h oul d ers by the 
raising of the entry age. Specialised acconunodstioafbr 
voluntary 4 and 5 year olds need not have all the trapping ! 
that are genuinely needed in a primary school taking children 
up to the age of 12. No doubt, too—especially in th^rdfal 
areas where the difficulties of providing primary scho oling 
are formidable—a good many mothers would not send their 
children to school until the age of 6. Those who delayed 
the start of schooling would be those parents who felt hi a 
position to do much for their children^ themselves ^children 
from homes where the mothers Were atu^oos t^ getfthdm off 
their hands in the daytime (for example, in the increasing 
number of homes where, rightly or wrongly, the mothers 
choose to go out to work) would be sent to the new voluntary 
nursery schools. So there need not be any great political 
unpopularity about the change, " 


T hf. case against the change is this: Britain's biggest ret 
maining social problem is that we still become abruptly 
divided, purely by environmental factors, into two nations at 
an appallingly early age. Every new piece of educational and 
social research confirms that a shockingly large number of chil¬ 
dren bom bto less fortunate homes still tend to get riveted 
into an apparently immutable lower class (by family outlook 
upon life, by leisure time occupations, by attitude to educa¬ 
tion, by accent) even before the age of 11. All the brave new 
reforms in later secondary education are still really touching 
only the fringe of this problem. ’ 

If Britain is to level itself up out of this disruptive and 
wasteful class structure, it should be done with the children 
of the next generation, by a massive, new, purposeful drive 
in the primary schools. It is not possible to say for certain 
that this drive would be further delayed if the starting age 
of primary education were raised to 6, or if the first year of 
primary schooling were put into the hands of less! education¬ 
ally-trained and educationally-minded pfeopje. But the obvious 
danger is that it would be. To be kept back from school ,until 
6 would not be harmful to most children of literate homes 
(although it is noticeable that literate middle-class parents 
are precisely those who most often choose voluntarily to send 
their children to school—and to teach them to begin to read— 
even before the age of 5 at present). Children whose homes 
are less educative—even anti-educative—places would, one 
fears, be most liable to suffer. - - 

Let there be no delusion about the extent of the divide at 
present. All die other arguments about the " fairness ” of 
methods of grammar school selection—whether it would be 
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better, tpf the n#lqs cgm a; wake, 
it a 12-plus exam,* of nkvfc cdmpreJipnsiVc schools tot til— 

I^'ficaocfe ^SKfe r ttii^ii9''gt«l , t t 1 
distortlorf. - Th« chilil of parents who have themselves betfi “ 
educated into the late ’teens can generally expect to win a 
similar 'education for himself—in open examination, because 
ofhis environmental advantages, unless he is of well below* 
average intelligence. The child Of ’parents who have' not 
themselves Been educated into their late ’teens (and Who have 
not learned to want to'he) i* still unlikely to ’’'succeed 1 in the 
n+pfus ” unless he is of noticeably ' above-average ability 
and perseverance. Despite all Otiv talk of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, we still have in' England a loosely dynastic meritocracy 
and a loosely dynastic 1 proletariat, because of this environ¬ 
mental distinction between (broadly) homes where there is 
some traditkin of book-reading or aiticulate conversation and 
homes where there is none. 

That is why opponents of the proposed change say that 
European and American habits of starting compulsory educa- 
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- , tion at 6 provide no really relevant analogy. Because of our 
national disadvantages (class differences in* accent and living- 

;t hallts a^tm^ex^^mg^^dce|b 3 e-^t)Bli|au^^e ch0pn|e 
of primary education at an early age niay well be greater 
here. The difference of opinion in this debate lies between 
those who ding to the Vision of educating Britain into ;6rii|f 
nation by concentrating On the next generation of -early-jfcbpojh- 
starters, and those ■ who say (with sorrie evidence fr' 5 m 
experience* sio far tof justify them) that this hope of changing 
the' nation when it is only just out of thi* toddler stage 1 is 
either too exaggerated or too facile. > There arc reasonable 
arguments on both sides,-but one thing should be' said in 
conclusion. Those whose own children ! would Be unlikely'To 
suffer by any change are educationally minded > people, Who 
arc naturally the most articulate sponsors Of any'movement 
for educational reform; those who just conceivably might 
suffer are by definition mosdy too dumb and disinterested to 
understand the issue. It is important that in the emerg¬ 
ing debate there Should be sonie spokesmen for the latter. 
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PUBLIC MORALS 


Waiting for Denning 


L ord Denning’s report on the Pro- 
ifumo affair is expected to be in the 
hands of the Prime Minister after the week¬ 
end. As we g6 to press it is not clear in 
what form the report is to be published, 
although Mr Wilson (before seeing it) has 
said that it; should be published as nearly 
as possible in toto . Should it ? Lord Den¬ 
ning's original terms of reference were to 

examine, in the light of the circumstances 
leading to the resignation of Mr Profumo, 
the Operation of the security services and 
the adequacy of their co-operation with 
the police in matters of security; to in¬ 
vestigate any information or material that 
may come to hie attention in this connec¬ 
tion} and to consider any evidence there 
may be for believing that national security 
has been, or may be, endangered; and to 
report thereon. 

With those fairly narrow terms, the some¬ 
what informal nature of this inquiry-—with 
a judge examining witnesses not on oath— 
seemed excusable; and Lord Denning, a 
very distinguished high court fudge (whose 
brother has this week been appointed the 
new Deputy Chief of the Defence Staff, 
Intelligence), seemed an appropriate; investi¬ 
gator. ■ rv . , ; 

The uneasiness that has now arisen neeqs 
to be fratildy stated. To judge by fcome of 
the witness hrlwi' 4 een, tad % reports 
chat he sent ford*-papers ih the Argyll 
divorce case, Lora Doming may pps^ 
sibta have interpreted .his terms of reference 
very broadly ;jndecd ittyas beta reported 
that be tolbrined a number of pedpfe wh 6 
met' nim that his inquiry ‘ooverta ^ the 


integrity of public life.” Lord Denning’s 
own determined private moral viewpoint is 
well known. He is on record as stating it 
to be “a thoroughly bad state of affairs” 
that whereas tay other form of stealing 
would mean the end of a public career, 
adultery was nowadays np bar to advance¬ 
ment in any office of the state, either high 
or low. Another of his recent utterances 
Was that : " Without religion there can be 
no morality and Without morality there can 
be no law.” He regards lawyers as called 
to lead the people to righteousness. 

Sopie, will, no doubt find this straight¬ 
forwardness reassuring. A few popular 
newspapers arc plainly hoping that the 
report might be sensationally good for 
sates. Others will frankly dunk that, 
any privileged publication of a sincere 
puritan’s private commentary on the morals 
of a random selection of public men Would, 
except where any dose connection with 
security has been founds be alarming and 
deplorable. This is irrespective of which 
poetical, party would be xnpst hurt by any 
.such publication and precedent; anyway, 
nobody can tell in advance which eventually 
would be hurt. 


EUROPE ; • - j ... 

' ' ■■ : ■ v , 1 J, , 

, Socialist Wooers ; 

M .k HArold wilson sotais'tbbi 

'inghis wdl knrfWtf'< flexibility t& 1 
good account in his overdue attempt tO ] 


break down his party's isolation from its 
European brothers. New hopes of socialist’ 
governments in Britain and Germany, new 
leaders in the two parties, and General de 
Gaulle’s example of the dangers of losing 
touch, have all conduced to the overtures 
he first made last week in Hamburg and 
now, from Monday to Wednesday, has 
pursued at the meeting of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national in Amsterdam. If the opening 
notes have sometimes been jarringly ful¬ 
some —it is premature of Mr Wilson tp 
trumpet the coming eta of'Herr Brandt— 
anything which turns the dilobrds Of the 
two mam socialist parries into some kind of 
concert deserves support. 

Only a few weeks ago, the German 
socialist leaders regarded Mr Wilson’s 
ideas about recognising east Germany’s 
existence as their biggest electoral liability. 
Now Herr Brandt Is to be the principal 
speaker during Labour’s rally in Scar¬ 
borough on the eve of its forthcoming con¬ 
ference. Mr Wilson ha$ announced that 
British arid Qerman socialists will meet to 
pool their ideas oh disarmament and arms 
cmtrd; and Mr George Brown has 
accepted M. Got Moltet’a suggestion of a 
meeting of socialist leaders soiqe^bere on 
. ;the Meduerpapeaty ibis autumn to discuss 
cfo9er coK)pOTrioE between weit European 
'countries. ‘ 

Reports *s6* far, however, have nlad^ too 
^ fight of tfas deep and continuing differencei 
between labour tadtaany Europcans^Alr 
v £as agaiin Amsterdam, come ^ 
|bojur> fevourite central. European 
--^tatJtmed diSarmAmtat in me 
tWo "ffercr (tfGdfhWiiy,; P&ltaff, Ht&g 
and weistt 

mans Aay'is worse ihta the iHs it claims tp 
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cUflK 'F«hr» thatit would Jttpractkfc 
#ej*rate Germany WeafcaWd Wi 

tb an American withdrawalisctoss the Atlta- 
titfttteko itunacoeptaMa Ovenw Hart 
Brandr, wbo'seema lie ifiostmger of ’die 
socialist leaders to meet Labour halfway. 
He has lodged that therrcan be no hit f ac¬ 
tion System for Germany akffie (and In Ger¬ 
man eye* Mr Wilson’s Idea* mean'Virtually 
that) while id Bonn, Men? Barsig, the Social 
Democratspokesman: declared on Monday 
that there ate no signs in feusuan pOlfcy 
that military disengagement will further 
reunification. • 

Labour and the Social Democrats Will 
probablysee bye to eye mete easily on ihe 
idea dMt dtelkiropean m e mber s of Nato 
should restrict thenteelvUa to conventional 
forces, balanced by-W stronger European 
vofee ki tlie a&alrce. And Mr George 
Brown, the leader of Labour’s pro-feurO- 
peans, held oiit hopds in Amsterdam on 
Wednesday Of 4 change in die party's 
attitude ro ldropean : until)’. He suggested 
with cheerful sen-righteousness that things 
would be different a Europe became pre¬ 
dominantly Social Democratic:- If that'Is 
the hinge on which the door can open, well 
and good. 'For, In a sense, tile present sub¬ 
jects of controversy, with roots in the past, 
matter less for the future than the mere fata 
that the British and European socialists are 
trying for the first time in years to gear in 
with one another. 


BRITAIN AND 80 UTH AFRICA 

■ ■>.. — 1 w* — v - - m ■ . 

Grabbing (he Lion's Matte 

S outh Africa’s government must be 
feeling rattled. Why else should it 
suddenly switch to the Offensive in its 
relations with the United States and 
Britain? The first sign of the new mood 
was Dr Verwoerd’s offer, made on Septem¬ 
ber 3rd, to take over from Britain the 
administration of the protectorates of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland, 
On Tuesday, a week later, the republic’s 
veteran foreign minister, Mr Eric Louw* 
threatened Britain and die United States 
with the abrogation of the Smonstown 
naval base agreement, closure of markets, 
the withdrawal of South African gold frpm 
the London market, and future unreliability 
in the tbssk with communism. 

Taked together, Dr Vcrwood's and Mr 
Louw’s speeches bring into thfc open all the 
aces South Africa hag previously waVed 
around in private arguments with Britain 
and America. Is it that these arguments 
are no longer working so well ? African 
pressure is certainly edging the Americans, 
and to a lesser extent the British, towards 
actions! (or United Nations speeches) that 
might one day bring an open break with 
South Africa. But, so far. Dr Verwoerd 
has always been able to rely on London and 
Washington to take the smallest step nticcs* 
*ary to placate die Africans. . 

Now it seems that Britain is reluctant to 
do what South Africa wants, .which is to 
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c$ase the' doors of, tfrff 

p o litical refugees. Two of die 11 biiiisii. 

word*, Mr Harold W^Tpt ana Mr Arttair 
Got#rdcfi, f arvivfcd rifety hi Da^s*$&aih 
on Tuesday. 1 Thfcre is also a fairexpe&rf- 
tion of a renewal of the African assault' at 
this autumn’s'meeting 6 f the United Nations 
Assembly ; posribly the South Africans are 
no longer confident 6f ADjJp*American 
abstentions on tough resolutions/ 

This conjecture cortiesujp because it is 
not redly in the South African government^ 
interests to lay all Its cards quite so 
blatantly 6ft the table* The Simonstown 
agteett to t can belegaEy abrogated only by 
thut^Vagfebfikbr; South Africa has tried 
bdfott, vrafittic success, to seff kd gold 
dutaide Landoft 5 ittva<flhg*tfre ptotoetotattrs 
might biting die United Nations in j gewtig 
to the bohnpanist would not hefp ekBer. 1 In 
all rht&t mjttaft&s 1 rite republic doe# indeed 
have thd pbwfer to hurt Britam—^btit, if h 
had ttr oometdlr, Britain has the greater 
power, tjconomic and other, to hurt 


Black Imaginings 

G hana is a practised old hand at the 
, United Nations. It opened its latest 
offensive against British policy in Southern 
Rhodesia with a 50,000-word compilation 
of adverse things written (largely by British 
Journalists ana the British Government) 
about the colony. This was published on 
September 5th. It was quickly followed by 
a two-page “evaluation of the Rqyal 
Rhodesian Air force, ” which the Ghanaian 
delegate, speaking for 32 African states, 

3 uoted at the Security Council on Mon* 
ay. This, force is almost entirely manned 
by whfcc Southern Rhodesians, yet Mr 
Quaispn^Sackey argued against its being 
handed over, to Salisbury when the central 
African federation is dissolved .after Christ¬ 
mas. Handing it over would be a threat 
to peace, be said, and the force might be 
used to terrorise the local population. . 

Replying oh Tuesday, the British dele¬ 
gate, Sir Patrick Dean, spoke un for Home. 
“ Sheer fantasy,’’.he replied, iq a speech 
lacking Mr Q ison-Sackey^s sophistication 
but making the point that the local African 
governments concerned (Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland) have agreed to the transfer 
of the air force to Southern Rhodesia. They 
could hardly do otherwise the force is 
already, in terms of men and bases. 
Southern Rhodesian. But is it rcaUy 
* nothing but the wildest flight of the 
imagination” (Sir Patrick’s phrase) to say 
that the force could conceivably be used 
against black men on the spot one day ? 

TAIL-END TUC 

Politics after Brighton 

T Hfcimmediate electoral effect of last 
week’s Trades Union Congress has 
probably been exaggerated by hopeful 
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'oalpttlWtafRWi tvfide unk$ i&fd$tfgbs; 

4b codM ; gr&Cmd ffoJmTtntl- 

Labour us^d* edifimifahy 

further sotlifki 4i> vlHnteSf’ (such is starting 
•bnostahy Sac It Wfllbe 

surprising ff BrightthB/fltiilf fits decisively 
tuned ate Fcnacfl tide. . Conservative 
orators have gfoftiftdly • 'mbT 1 ' ndte that 
the TUC 011 jts ^cSri^y^d^-’droterily 
accepted (withoutM* &a! deiMite) 
advocating the fiatiooallsadofi' ff jfeiffwfcs 
“ such as'’ aircraft, a&pbu$ijflc w&jtCc- 
trical engineering; rttiter rjMtmmh, 
some investors on the 
note of it'too* and marijqdJmb WCttwkl 
engineeriojg ftWdoWtj,, Tb#TOnwh* 
t»ve pretence 

4 ey say Is'fcfeW^.efcaOtW 
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natfotiaiisatipa dares teo-eopuaba^p^: 
it might disfirart jfneir' KWttte 

astray from the maio-electorijjl issue Oft tnop, 
short of any moral bombshell |co 4 LWd 
Denning, any ,r6covery in their 
fortunes mMst absolutely dctteddl Tits 
issue is whether Or not Mr Maudlmg does 
enough this winter and iteM 
expand, the . national ecotii^nir.; ' TOe 
apparent emergence of Sctteyd I 4 wl:l«c 
poudes ini France (see pageah^ttte 
disappointing signs that thc ctpkj| timbal 
meeting of the ‘lntetna'tionl| Jji Smtary 
Fund .will not he gn ardgnuy ^bmdng 
session (thanks partly to , 4 c British TkSs- 
ury’s own stoutness), hanfly make the 
international atmosphere for Britain’s swift 
re-expansion move propitious. 

TELBPUCATION- : 

University of the Air 

M s harold WILSON lastweeknodfionly 
put the idea of a * Untversiw of the 
Air " on the Labour programme or action. 
It is one of the best tnmgs he fent Arne, and 
povides a real hope that be i* not going to 
be inhibited in his approach to - bitter 
education by Labour’s formidable and 
tMithodox tail of supporting academics— 
despite thc.fact that he himself is a former 
Oxford dop. For Mr Wilson was boldly 
using the .'prestigious word University not 
just for dfgrco-ravfng courses on television, 
but also fo brighten up the notion of more 
(earning for all that has become dusted over 
with the oid-fasbfo^cd image and name of 
night school. 

What Mr Wilson would like to establish 
is an educational trUlt bringing together 
existing universities, teaching bodies, tele¬ 
vision and radio people, publishers, corres¬ 
pondence schools, and so on—Subsidised by 
the state and presumably giving enough 
financial pickings to tempt the best people 
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in. tie pRjcQoiivly AenUoqed .that bodice 
such as the; worms’ Bducetional Associa¬ 
tion, , yAtjjic,' sterjjng : fiwjions often seem 
ufiifittea roKtfus.'ot j&c coming decades, 
tbouid fi^d a^pbice in this pantheon. The 
trust would «ther take over the coming 
fourth, television. channel or—probably 
better—take time from existing channels, 
for example in the early mornings, The 
varied programmes could be followed by 
those who simply want to learn a bit more 
about a subject or language Jjor their private 
purposes—but, supplemented by corres¬ 
pondence courses and. finishing off with 
^l aminat ions, they would also lead to 
diplomas and degrees for those who want 
to sit tor them- , f , 

All this is, to be warmly welcomed. The 
orthodox will, protest that a degree from a 
University of the Air would not be nearly 
as retlete a sign, of a rounded education 
as a &greeffom, say, Oxford or Cambridge. 
Nor .tt a. degree from some provincial or 
overseas universities today, although it is 
sensible to call them degrees all the same. 
Blit , there would be every argument for 
enhancing the attraction? of the University 
of the Au: by a system of scholarships for 
those doing wall in its final diploma and 
degree exams-^lncluding the offer of one or 
two generous Open scholarships at Oxbridge 
each year for ns really senior wranglers if 
they want them, and opportunities for a 
wider range of its most promising honours 
students to undertake other forms of full¬ 
time study for a year or more. To cite just 
one important example, if only a small pro¬ 
portion of those who are deprived of formal 
higher education at present were to acquire 
knowledge at home and to follow up its 
acquisition by ayear's teacher-training, the 
benefits throughout the schools—and ulti¬ 
mately throughout the country—could be 
vast. 


Life's Simple Pleasures 

After the slack period during the cold spell 
spending on drink Increased sharply in the 
seeded quarter. Not only are people 
drinking. rather more but even more 
marked If the trend towards more expensive 
drinks. Any worries Implanted In the 
mlndt of smokers by the Royal College of 
Physicians report on smoking and lung 
cancer seem to be fading—^the volume of 
•pending on tobacco was the highest for 
two years. 
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UN AND YEMEN 

Information, Please! 

S ilence is- not always golden.• General 
von Horn seems sincerely convinced 
that to resign his command of the United 
Nations observer group in, Yemen and to 
speak out loud and clear was the best \yay 
of getting the improvement of UN working 
methods that he thinks urgently necessary. 
Since September 6 th he has made a series 
of public statements alleging that his 
mission’s work was hampered by the 
Secretariat’s managerial incon^petence, by 
its neglect of his reports, and by its political 
crrors-^specifically, its obstruction of his 
contact with the Yemeni royalists. So far, 
nothing but a dim mumbling has comp from 
New York in answer to these charges* , 
U Thant’s report of September 4 th had 
dealt, well enough, with the sillier stories 
that had earlier been linked with the 
general’s resignation. Hampered or not, 
the observer mission has evidently beeq able 
to do the only job assigned to it: to report 
whether Egypt and Saudi Arabia were ful¬ 
filling their agreement to disengage from 
the Yemen war. It has found that ‘ k in 
some important respects” (Mr Thant’s 
words) they were not. But the unanswered 
question is whether the mission is, or is 
going to be, adequately equipped to observe 
disengagement if and when more progress 
to that end is made. It is relatively easy, 
even in an area like Yemen, to detect the 
fact that large-scale intervention is going 
on ; it is a much harder task to verify that 
it has stopped. 

If the Secretariat’s silence about the 
general’s charges is based on a notion that 
it would be undignified to reply, then the 
UN is in danger of sacrificing its reputa¬ 
tion to save its face. The world is left to 
conclude that the organisation either lacks 
an answer to the charges, or lacks the 
ability to state its case. Present indications 
suggest that there is more truth in the 
latter explanation. The Secretariat has a 
larg4 information department, but it seems 
that there is nobody with its Yemen mission 
authorised to give out prompt and relevant 
information, and nobody at headquarters 
willing to do so. General von Horn’s aller 
gations about inadequate supplies may 
represent a purely professional difference 
of judgment between military men (some¬ 
thing that has been known to occur in 
national as well as international operations). 
But the present tongue-tied posture in 
Turtle Bay is a matter of more general 
concern. If the UN wants support and 
understanding, it must learn the art of 
exposition. 

BUILDING WORKERS 

Victory for Nic 

B y eleven votes to eight the building 
workers’ unions have ratified their 
three-year agreement with the emplayfefs; 
thereby confounding the confident pre¬ 
dictions of “trouble ahead” by some 
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prominent trade/ unionists at : Brighton 
last week* , Certainly there has been 
opposition from some members of itbe 
federation of building unions, (some of whom 
demonstrated noisily at Brighton last 
week as their leaders voted' for Mr 
Woodcock’s economic good sense). They 
complained that the gap between labourers 
and. craftsmen is going to be too large— 4 id. 
more than it is now at the end of the agree¬ 
ment ; that the 40 -hour week has not been 
obtained; and that a steep rise in the cost 
of living will leave them poorer than .be¬ 
fore. But enough of them to swing the 
vote have, it seems, been convinced! of the 
case for the agreement—that is, that small 
differentials inhibit training and harm skills, 
that half a loaf (the, 41 -hftar week) is.better 
than no bread, and that provided everybody 
else is as moderate as the bidders they 
will be a good deal richer than before, . 

But neither Mr Woodcock nor the half¬ 
staunch employers can take^he main credit 
for a result so much less Harmful to the 
national economy than it might easily have 
been. The real hero of the dispute has been 
that instrument abhorred of all workers and 
most managements, the National Incomes 
Commission. Is it likely that, without Nic’s 
rodomontade condemnation of the Scottish 
builders’ agreement, the employers would 
have been as reluctant as they were to grant 
what the unions wanted ? Or that, without 
Nic’s insistent hammering of the point, 
anybody would have thought it worth their 
while to try to peg future agreements in 
the industry to an index of productivity 
rather than of cost of living ? Or, for that 
matter, that employers free from an implied 
threat to look at the level of their profits 
if prices rise would have been quite so 
amenable to caution ? It is not likely. Nic 
has chalked up (as its big brother, the 
National Economic Development Council, 
has not yet) a real advance out of the infla¬ 
tionary anarchy of past wage negotiations. 
Those who said that it could only exacer¬ 
bate industrial relations, nor help to check 
inflation, ought now to feci in some way 
confounded. 

MALAYSIA 

Storm before the Calm? 

F rayed nerves and politics lay behind 
this week’s angry exchanges between 
leaders of the new Federation of Malaysia, 
which makes its belated debut on Monday. 
The reported desire of Malayan leaders to 
call the whole thing off because they were 
offended by Mr Lee Kuan-yew of Singa¬ 
pore was as hard to take seriously as Mr 
Lee’s “ proclamation ” of independence on 
August 31 st—*he original Malaysia Day-* 
to which the Malayans (and the British) 
understandably took exception. Having 
given in, at last month’s Manila conference, 
to President Sukarno’s demand for a post¬ 
ponement, Tunku TAbdul Rahman of 
Malaya was bbund to start a train of re¬ 
criminations. Mr Lee, whose political 
position is precarious, did not like it and 
said so; so did the prime ministers of Sabah 
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The whole world’s home to SAS. That’s why every SAS flight is so easy and relaxed^ So JuxtrrjflfUSfif ^ornfortaltJ9.. 
Service so smooth you barely notice it. Wonderful meals from an international menu - SAS cuisine is honoured by 
La Chalne des Rotisseurs. Friendly atmosphere. Short, smooth travel hours with this all-jet airline. SAS show you how 
flying can be... just relax and enjoy their experience. Fly SAS first choice. 

FIRST CLASS. ECONOMY CLASS SCA/VDi/VAMA# AfBliJl/i-S SVSTAAi 

Cali your SAS authorized agent or London Regent 4020, Bristol 292139, Birmingham Central SHOO, Manchester Oeansgate 843t^N^Yrcastfe 21544, Gjasgow CIty 5832 
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tWldtiito. 
political.. 

. t «£Mi LttV recent remarks, mcjb , 
as l&.teMteafta-teirt Malaya was handed 
independeCce «a a silver planer, have&een 
gratuitously wounding to the TunkU. But 
Mt.Lee' is under strong pressure to strike 
an “ anti-colonialist ” note in tithe to Win 
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Sierra Loone 
Gambia 

, Qham cm4 ftigerja pronnse a livelier 
market Jbr tmforU+Zof both producer 
. and consumer mxU— later in the. 
f ’ jyudtv Sgmi Nigerian, public corpora-, 
thus are stepping up development 
spending well above planned levels. 
The feasibility of certain projects in 
Sierra Leone*s over-ambitious develop¬ 
ment programme is being examined. 
Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INULLIGENCE UNIT LIP 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place 

■ T&JuiLu Ak*Y7)t B* 134 
60 East 42 nd Street Hew York 17 NY 
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potuatiu. mdu 8 trkl disputes should actually 
be formalised and increased. Mere 
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the Registrar of Fricntfly Societies should 
have greater responsibility in supervising 
the .rules and ballot^ of registered trade 
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complaints by any individual who fed* that 
he has been ufifMriy victiodsed by a trade 
union.: Good, b^t With what teeth ? The 
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officials of . unregistered 
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Benbella on his Pinnacle 


L ast Sunday, five million of Algeria’s possible six million voters 
. voted 98 per cent (according to official figures) for a consti- 
* tution that few of them understand. But basically they 
were voting to have their system of government regularised : they 
thought this would mean better government. And many were 
voting simply for Mr Benbella—as they will do again this Sunday 
when he offers himself as sole candidate to be Algeria’s first 
president. The second vote is almost redundant. The constitu¬ 
tional referendum has confirmed Mr Benbella in power. He did 
not, however, emerge from it as a quite full-rigged national leader. 
The million abstentions were disturbing because so many occurred 
in mountainous and densely populated Kabylia. The Kabyles had 
been urged by their leaders to boycott the referendum—and in 
numerous rugged villages the polling booths were deserted. It is 
evident that local loyalties have still to be reckoned with. 

Of Kabylia’s chief political leaders, Mr Belkacem Krim is in 
voluntary exile in Switzerland, Mr Ait Ahmed is in hiding and 
Mr Boudiaf is in prison. Yet the call for a boycott, put out by 
Mr Ait Ahmed, was widely obeyed. This is the first time since 
Mr Benbella came to power that any of his critics have tried to 
exert their influence in other ways than by mere speech-making. 
Their action puts an end to the truce by which Mr Benbella’s 
opponents, after last year’s bitter struggle for power, went into 
retirement or exile rather than jeopardise national unity. This may 
not be of great consequence now. They are weak and Mr Benbella 
strong. But they have created a precedent. The chief interest in 
this Sunday’s vote for Mr Benbella as president lies in whether 
the Kabyles’ boycott persists. If it does it will give earnest testi¬ 
mony that these vigorous Berber people are still far from being 
integrated in independent Algeria. 

But, against his reverses in Kabylia, Mr Benbella can set 
unexpected support from the communists, whose own party was 
outlawed last November. They voted for the single-party consti¬ 
tution on the ground that the party will be merely a socialist front 
in which the means of achieving socialism will be open to free 
debate. And that is, of course, how many Algerians would like 
to see it; they can happily indulge their vision since this single 
party, the National Liberation Front (FLN), is still such an insub¬ 
stantial thing. 

In this lies the whole ambiguity of Mr Benbella's constitution. 
The front is all-powerful. It puts up the candidate for presidency 
and the candidates for the national assembly, it supervises the 
assembly and defines government policy. But this splendid instru¬ 
ment is something Still to be forged. Its original members were 
scattered and s« against one another in last year’s near civil war. 
It has no peacetime popular roots, no region-wide representation. 

It is feeble,” exclaimed Mr Benbella when taxed on the question 
in the national assembly two weeks ago, “ but it exists.” That 
the new constitution was framed by these “ feeble ” hands was the 
root cause of Mr Ferhat Abbas’s resignation as president of the 
assembly, and the subsequent resignations from their membership 
of the assembly of Mr Ait Ahmed and Mr Belkacem Krim. 

The truce that was made between Mr Benbella and his rivals 
for power a year ago was conditioned by his promise that the 
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assembly would draft the constitution. But in the event he 
drafted it with a small clique of militant supporters, salvaged from 
the FLN. The story is akin to what went on in Morocco last year 
when the left-wing opposition called for a constitution framed 
by a constituent assembly, but King Hassan firmly delivered one 
out of the palace. In pointing out the parallel, it is only fair to 
remember that Morocco had waited seven years for its constitution, 
while Algeria has been given one after only fourteen months of 
independence. Mr Benbella has done the job with the tools that 
came easiest to hand, 

In his first year in power Mr Benbella’s great gift to his country 
has been that of determined leadership. His smiling and confident 
countenance has given heart to a people who, in grave economic 
difficulties, have not had much cause for heartiness except in the 
single wonder of being independent and free. He has, besides, 
romped his countrymen through a course of political experience 
which, but for his resolution and ruthlessness, might have been 
more protracted—and more painful. Old friends and supporters 
have been sacrificed. But, harangued to the polls, the Algerians 
in this couple of Sundays will have moved out of their makeshift 
period to full-dress government oh a permanent basis. It remains 
with the Algerian people to see that their single party does really 
reflect what most of them feel and does not become the monopoly 
of a small, bossy, ruling clique. j 

Mr Benbella would doubtless like to broaden.his stance.. For 
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his path to power hv beea-growing pcr^onsly narrpor. He,wilt 
not fall from hi* pinnacle |o king as Colonel Bomnofienae and the 
army are loyally behind him. The partnership »eems stilt an / 
amicable one; it is essential for.' Alfeeri&V stability. But Mr 
Benbella is diminished as a leader if he seems to bow too much 
to what the army says. The promotion last week of young Major 
Bouteilika, the minister of youth and sports, and Colonel 
Boumedienne’s chief assistant, to be both foreign minister and a 
member of the political bureau is one of those, obvious instances * 
where the voice is Mr Iftdbelh’s but the hand seeafc like Colonel ;■ 
Boumedienne’s. 

This tendency could go too far. It might even be said to have 
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got# tcnyforalread^ if fcrfart 

in Kabjfc^ ’pna t ;*ulure* .to yin fhen&over 1 a 

blemish (jglSjg^a’s gOM%jfif^The Fren<|i, ii^^li|day, fere 
- aeetised^of - artifibiaB^Tosttop diviskMk, bnrea Beiber&JInd 
Arabs* But when it came to the revolution the two peoples fought 
together: the Kabyles in the forefront of battle took exceptional 
punishment. To leave them now out on a limb seems much more 
like a surrender to old colonial attitudes than does, for example, 
the observance of the. necessary but far from popular Evian agree¬ 
ments. It was a colonial afgpiatepfc; that Algeria is not a nation 
because Arabs and Berbeta art kot one. Surely Mr Bcnbella 
cannot subscribe to this ? 
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lie d&pute began In dtt fill Wldk df Jtdif whoa sort* miner* 
in dm Mm MA audit amai ef the Asturian baste struck, ostensibly 
for longer paid holidays, ana for overtime and tonuses on the same 
scale as the white-collar workers In Ac Industry. By the thne 
these miners returned to work last month, the centre of the distur¬ 
bance had shifted to the Nalon river valley, where It still remains. 
On occasion, workers In mines and steelworks elsewhere in the 
Asturias indin the neighbouring province of Leon have joined the 
strike. But at no rime has it shown Signs, as It did last year, of 
spreading to the bulk of Spanish industry. It has never included 
mom than a third of Spain’s miners, tn particular the Basques 
and Catalans, the traditional gadflies of the central government, 
have not tnmed into action. 


It is, therefore, tempting to regard this as a local conflict in an 
industry which, in Spain as elsewhere, tends to live in a world 
of its pwu. Its markets are under pressure from other fuels and 
from imported coal. The mineowners have come up with a 
ten-year modernisation plan, aimed at raising output by 3 million 
tons (from 14 million today) with a reduction of 3,000 in a labour 
force of more than 40,000 men. Bill the plan has come under 
fire for its lack of social provisions and there has even been talk 
of nationalisgtiSn os ultimately the only solution for coal 
The mere mention of state ownership, in a country whert the 
banka ire popularly supposed to run the show, suggests that the 
conflict is not as c ir c um sc rib ed as might appear. Part of the 
trouble seems to be thesdli Zob-esque relations between capitalist 
and worker in bttge-sctk industry. A re c urre n t theme in tbe 
strikers’ clandestine literature is the' workers’ claim to “ dignity.” 
This has kd to a still more explosive demand, openly expressed 


in the .Young Catholic Workers’ weekly Juventud Qbrera: “The 
workers insistently demand freedom of association ”■—that is to say, 
they want to run rheir dwn unions. 

This strikes at the heart of the Corporatjst Spanish regime and 
would break up the sinditato $ 9 the, official unions in which the 
employers and government are represented* much to tbe irritation 
of the third party, the workers. Perhaps the most serious aspect 
of all this, for the government, is that though, on Monday, it 
arretted 25 alleged domkfiunists for subversion, the Catholic lay 
movements (the Young Catholic Workers and the Wockert’ Guilds 
for Catholic Action) seem to have been among the most active 
instigators of the strikes, both this year and last. This is Obviously 
an embarrassment both to the state and to a church hierarchy 
that is tom between its traditional role as part of the establishment, 
and the wish of many of die clergy to make it a popular force. 

Flexible as ever, General Franco seems to have tried to convey 
the imprestioii that the government is above the meUe Without 
giving way to the strikers' more politically loaded demands. On 
September 7th, after the cabinet met, the minister of'information, 
Sr Fraga, said that “ the government is very well disposed to the 
miners but they must resume work for It cannot act under 
pre*riirt. n This is an immense Concession, in principle at least, to 
potential outlaws. But, in practice, the government tfceml to have 
been trying to starve the miners bade to work, waiting foe economic 
shortages to sap their determination. This attitude pays id some 
ways. The government’s hon-violctlce has been matched by that 
of the miners. Clearly, something has changed id Spanish 
traditions. But in the long run this method may be left effective. 
The strike smoulders 011, and flying embers could still start fires 
elsewhere. 

The two strikes, the present one and the one last year, both of 
which have proved uncrushabk, suggest that though the process 
of change may either accelerate Or slow down, it Will not now be 
reversed. Ultimately this threatens the regime. But, for the 
moment, the most obvious effect of pressure it a speeding up of 
the government’s own pace of reform. 

Once upon a tube, change Was measured in the slightest nuances 
of the Cauditto’s diction. But this summer the catalogue of cabinet 
decisions speaks for itScif. In July, the Cortes adopted the anti- 
monopolies bill. In August, the government decided to sign tbe 
midear test bad treaty and grant limited home rule to the u pro¬ 
vinces ” of Spanish Guinea and Fernando te Talks With the 
African leaders ate already under way. On Friday, September 
6th, it adopted a development pton providing for rift investment 
of £1,000 million in die four years after 1964. The same day, the 
cabinet took the immensely important step^for an authoritarian 
country, of abolishing visas for Spaniards going abroad* The 
ugly side to the regime showed itself again tost month when two 
anarchists, Who may Or may not have laid d bomb, that injured 
27 people, were tried summarily and then garrotted. But, in some 
ways, Spain is undeniably on tire move. 
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Shadow Boxers 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

M artin walser’s play Eiche und Angora, an English version 
of which was performed at the Edinburgh Festival under 
the tide of The Rabbit Race, may have persuaded some British 
doubters that in Germany they do after all still give their minds 
from time to rime to the recent past, This play, shown a year 
ago in west Berlin, studies the fate of a political innocent bowled 
over by the forces of nationalism and national guilt. It will be 
a happy day for foreign correspondents in Germany—though few 
of them working b<£c now will live to see it—when they no longer 
have to report controversy about the reappearance in public life, 
or in the dock, of former agents of one sort or another of the 
Nazi regime. But it would be a sinister present were there no such 
discussion at ail in the air. 

Another sharp bout of it is in progress now. As usual, the 
contestants can be classified roughly in two main groups—those 
who doubt whether after 18 years any further good can come of 
hounding individual culprits, even when their guilt can be 
irrefutably determined, and those who believe that, for the sake 
of the moral health of the community, every possible effort should 
be made to ensure that justice shall be done, and be seen to be 
done. 

Dr Adenauer himself is a distinguished practitioner in the first 
group. He has, for instance, firmly withstood years of vigorous 
public demand for the retirement of his state secretary at the chan¬ 
cellery. Herr Hans Globke, who had a hand in promulgating the 
anti-Jewish laws passed by the Reichstag in special session at 
Nuremberg in 1935. Herr Globke was 65 on September 10th, 
and is about to retire on full pension, just in time to spare Herr 
Erhard an embarrassing personal legacy at the Palais Schaumburg. 

The voice of the second group was heard again last month 
through the German co-ordinating council for the societies for 
Christian-Jewish collaboration. In a memorandum sent to Bundes¬ 
tag deputies, the federation of trade unions, and many prominent 
jurists, the council expressed misgiving at the comparatively lenient 
sentences that are sometimes passed by German courts on persons 
< convicted of mnfriple murder under the Nazi regime. Among 
twelve recent examples axed m the memorandum is that of die 
sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment* passed at Ansbach on 
June 8,1962, on a man named Patina, who had been found guilty 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 

I n Mexico, where the official political patty des^rib?* itself as 
both revolutionary and Institutional, everybody is automatic¬ 
ally for the revolution. But when, every six years, the time comes 
round to choose a new presidential candidate for tbe'Partido 
Revoiucionario Insritucionai—and the country’s next president— 
everybody becomes even, more for the revolution than anybody 
else. This year, the last but one for President L6pe£ Macpo^ has 
been, as tradition and politics demand, a year of futurismo* In 
other words, a year of jockeying and pushing among die top 
politicians for the post that no Mexican may constitutionally hold 
for more than one six-year period. The fact that friends of Sr 
L6pez Mateos say that he has lost a stone and a half, god aged 
ten years in the five that he has been president, suggests that the 
period is none too short. 

But the current bout of speech-making and position-taking has 
yielded an unusually heavy crop of revolutionary ideals—so heavy, 

indeed, that even the cynics feel 
there must be something behind it. 
They arc probably right. Mis¬ 
leading though gestures and ap¬ 
pearances are in Mexico, the sug¬ 
gestion behind them js of a,revival 
of the nation^ original revolu¬ 
tionary aims. How far this is due 
to the idealism. of the. president 
himself, and how far to pressures 
beyond bis Control, is a matter for 
argument. But k is generally 
agreed that the next president will 
have to be another left-wing 
reformist; a man, in fact, who frill 
continue and develop the work 
begun by President L6pcz Mateos. 
The theory that a left-wing regime, even a moderate one, must be 
followed by a pause for consolidation is finding few advocates this 
time. 

The period 1958-64 will probably go down as an unusually 
difficult one m Mexico’s post-reveiutiDnary history, and most 
people would agree that President L6pcz Mateo* has managed it 
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with cooriderable skill. The kudos why it has been so difficult 
ire both domestic and. foreign. By the end of the nineteen-fifties, 
Mexico had readied an economic impasse which could not be 
overcome without a radical reorganisation of the country's internal 
structure. Though still very far from a fully-fledged industrial 
n ation^ Mexico can no longer be classified among the under¬ 
developed. 'While some of its peasants are among the world's 
poorest people, Mexico's rapidly growing steel industry is pro¬ 
ducing about two million tons a year; its exports include 
sophisticated items such as electronic valves and railway waggons ; 
and, for the first time, mote than half its people live in towns. 
The one major obstacle obstructing the rapid growth that the 
twentieth century demands is the extreme limitation of the 
internal market. "The abysmally low purchasing power of the great 
mass of the population prevents the development of this market, 
and, without it, the industrial development, on which higher living 
standards depend, cannot be achieved. 

Politically, the Cuban revolution, which burst upon the western 
hemisphere in January, 1959, threatened Mexico’s treasured 
internal stability. It stimulated the demands of the under¬ 
privileged ; and though Guba’s alignment with the communist 
countries has largely neutralised the attractions of its example, 
these demands will not now be withdrawn. Steering Mexico 
between the opposing pressures of Left and Right at home, and 
between the United States and Cuba abroad, President L6pez 
Mateos has found an independent course, involving as few con¬ 
cessions to the United States as possible. The extreme Right 
accuses him of flirting with Castro and communism and of leading 
the country towards socialism (an argument that sometimes finds 
ready ears across the Rio Grande); but they have proved them¬ 
selves powerless to influence the country’s politics. The extreme 
Left accuses him of giving way too often to the United States 
over Cuba, and of half-hearted policies at home. But Sr L6pez 
Mateos has deftly stolen the thunder of the left-wing former 
president, General LAzaro C 4 rdenas, leaving the Grand Old Man 
with little but Cuba to champion—and a foreign cause never goes 
down too well in Mexico. And thanks to President Kennedy's 
timely co-operation, Sr Ldpex Mateos has acquired great national 
prestige by recovering from the United States a few acres of rather 
unattractive territory transferred to Texas a hundred years ago by 
a capricious change in the course of the boundary river, and 
claimed ever since with legal justification by Mexico. 

T HE three pillars on which President L6pez Mateos is trying to 
build his policy were described by him, precisely and dearly, 
in his annual state of the nation address on September 1st. Again 
and again during a speech lasting four and a half hours he repeated 
three phrases : “ political stability," “ economic progress," “ social 
justice." He emphasised that these three concepts were inter¬ 
dependent ; without political stability there could be no economic 
progress, political stability depended on social justice, social justice 
could not be achieved without economic progress. So far, political 
stability is far ahead and social justice far behind, but the president 
has managed to convince his people that he himself means business 
over all three. Describing agriculture as “ unquestionably the 
country's fundamental problem,” he said the land reform pro¬ 
gramme would be accelerated, and he stressed that by land reform 
he meant more than the mere distribution of land. 

Sr Ldpez Mateos made a special appeal to private industry to 
co-operate in planning the country’s economic development, 
though he insisted that the guiding hand would be the govern¬ 
ment's. The treatment of the private sector is considered by 
tome to mark one of the few major failings of this regime ; hostility 
and uncertain policies on the government's part have brought 
private investment to a standstill. But in the last year, the 
president has gone out of his way to conciliate private industry. 


A more co-operative attitude from the business conritauifify/the 
reduction of interest rates by one per cent umLj hjghcc rate of 
f^wth iu tlK gros n*^ said 

might reads : 1 

Since this is.tite pes^n#s!'.feaiiltiauite"jrtar/ihe fakhi the 
people hhye in him is ks& Mponwt than ^ ^Suepce over 
ms successor. The encouraging trend i$ that Mexico's' present 
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so. If this turns qut toWstf, other Latin America*} countries have 
some reason to envy the Mexican way of doing ti^g** 

NIGERIA 

* / 

You Gotta Laugh 

FROM 0UR ^08PESP0l|DEHr IN LAQOS 

W ith riot police using tear gas arid batons to control the Lagos 
crowds outside. Judge Sowemimo concluded his eight-hour- 
long peroration on Chief Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the Action 
Group on Wednesday. The verdict was Guilty; the sentence, 
ten years in prison, “ What good will it do?” the judge asked. 
The same question has been asked of the fifteen-year sentence 
passed on Chief Anthony Enahoro on September 7 th. 

That judgment was but a curtain raiser. In Nigeria, the Enahoro 
episode has never stolen much limelight from the main trial. As 
soon as the sentence was known on Saturday, it was reported fronj 
inside Broad Street prison, where Chief Awolowo and the other 
Action Group leaders were still awaiting their verdict, that their 
wives in the prison had set up a chorus of wailing. Apart from 
this, Nigerians took the Enahoro news in silence. Everywhere in 
the Lagos streets, where people had clustered round radios to hear 
the verdict, there were long, even dazed, faces. The first com¬ 
ment of most people was that the .sentence was too long. A few 
lawyers were heard arguing that the acts proved against Enahoro 
were not sufficient to justify 15 years. But for most, the im¬ 
mediate reaction was emotional—the sort of solemn, silent emotion 
one feels on hearing of the death of an eminent and worthy man. 

Chief Enahoro, unlike most inhabitants of Lagos and the western 
region, is not a Yoruba but an Ishan from Benin province in the 
newly created mid-west state. The reaction to his fate in Lagos, 
therefore, lacked the close family element it had when Chief 
Awolowo was sentenced. But in both cases the response went 
beyond both tribe and party. The two men have come to 
symbolise the country's protest against many more ills than can 
be justly laid at the government’s door, including unemployment, 
corruption and the general disappointment that prosperity seems 
so far out of reach. 

Nigeria’s biggest-circulation daily newspaper, Cecil King’s 
Daily Times, refrained from editorial comment. The editor, Chief 
Enahoro's brother, used his own column for some derision against 
the entirely successful efforts of the riot police to maintain law and 
order. But the newspaper’s beat-style columnist slipped in a com¬ 
ment about the state of the nation which must have found wide 
echo: “You gotta laugh to keep from crying.” Roy Thomson’s 
Daily Express, which supports the Action Group* has also, up to 
mid-week, kept silent. 

It is too soon for a final appraisal of the issues involved in these 
trials, especially as both are the subject of appeals, Superficially 
the position is that a fortnight before Nigeria celebrates its repub¬ 
lican status it has got its most troublesome political issue out of 
the way, arid a very popular opposition leader safely in prison. 
However, few Nigerians will take so unsubtlc a view. The delicate 
political balance oa which the federation has hitherto depended— 
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a balance between parties, between tribes and between regions—has 
been seriously upset by the crisis in the Action Group, of which 
the Awolowo and Enahoro judgments are the latest development. 
The present government has neither, the intention nor the ability 
to become a dictatorship. Until united and popular leadership is 
available, the prisoners will seldom be far from Nigerian thoughts. 

FRANCE 

' j 

General’s Boomerang 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

B ombarded by General de Gaulle's ultimatums to his Euro¬ 
pean partners, it is easy to overlook how dependent France 
itself has, since 1938, become on the European Economic 
Community. Not all the ties are easily measurable. Most of the 
agreements between French business men and their German or 
Italian couniSi^ on the division of markets are secret. It is diffi¬ 
cult to determine how much the recent concentration in French 
industry, particularly in chemicals and engineering, is due to the 
common market. But one aspect of dependence that is indisputable 
is the growing share of the EEC in France's expanding foreign trade. 
Last year, France's five partners absorbed more than 46 per cent 
of French exports and: supplied more than 42 per cent of its 
imports. 



These percentages cover French trade only with countries out¬ 
side the franc area. The other significant, though not unexpected, 
trend has been the relative decline in France's trade with its former 
overseas possessions. The franc area now accounts for barely 
one fifth of total French trade. The value of imports from the 
area has increased, mainly because of shipments of oil from the 
Sahara, but French exports to the franc area actually dropped last 
year. This was a result of the transfer of power in Algeria, 
France's biggest trading partner in the franc area, and trade may 
well recover, at least to some extent. France is likely to continue 
to import fats from Senegal; coffee from the Ivory Coast; 
vegetables, fruit, wine and oil from North Africa. Granted con¬ 
tinued financial aid, French exports should keep a privileged mar¬ 
ket in the area. Even so, and excluding any new political jolts, 
the slice of French trade that goes to the franc area is bound to go 
on getting smaller. 

It has declined In .the last four years because it could not keep 
pace with the fast expansion of French trade with the rest of the 
world, France did not share in the development of world trade 
between 1954 and 1957, but made tip for this afterwards. Stimu- 


feted* by 

franc in December, 1958; 
exports jumped and kept oil 
prising thanks to western pros* 
'i parity and the removal of 
' trade obstacles. Imports at 
first declined and did not 
catch up with exports till 
mid-196^ This is why 
French trade showed a sub¬ 
stantial surplus over the last 
four years. Since the middle 
of last year, however, exports, 
particularly of capital goods, have been meeting increasing 
resistance, while continued expansion of the home economy ha$ 
stimulated imports of both capital and consumer goods. In the 
first seven months of this yfcar, French trade with foreign countries 
has been roughly balanced. 

It was during this period of exceptionally rapid growth that 
the EEC managed to increase its proportion of total French trade. 
Germany, Belgium-Luxemburg and Italy, jn that order, are 
France's best foreign customers. Holland, the remaining Euro* 
pean partner, takes seventh position after Switzerland, the United 
States and Great Britain. Farm produce accounts for roughly 
15 per cent of French exports to the EEC. Crude steel 
and semi-finished products are still important among French indus¬ 
trial shipments, but the proportion of machinery, chemicals and, 
especially, cars has been growing in recent years. If the present 
trend goes on, half of France’s total trade will be within the 
European community. 

Two main reasons are given for the growing share of French 
trade with the five 
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And yet, for the time being, statistics 3 b not bear out this 
conjecture. In the last two years (as opposed to the longer period 
since/1958), countries belonging to the European Free Trade 
Association have been keeping pace with competitors in the EEC* 
French exports to Switzerland rose substantially last year, while 
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British exports to France rose even faster, by 29 per cent. It is 
interesting that a good deal of that improvement was due to cars. 
Indeed, 4 Britain did better than its common market competitors 
during the period when French imports of private cars rose from 
25,635 in i960 to 110,185 in 1962. In these three years, German 
shipments, increased from 11,780 cars to 46,692; Italian ship¬ 
ments from 7,626 to 26,088; British shipments from 3,657 cars 
to 29,792. 

What is true of cars is not true of refrigerators, with which 
the Italians have been flooding the French market, and the effect of 
the new dudes has srill to be seen. On the other hand, the increase 
in British car sales shows what strong selling can do; it is a useful 
reminder that tariffs are not all Thus, it is still debatable at which 
point tariff discrimination will cause serious distortions in the 
pattern of European trade. What is beyond dispute is France’s 
increasingly intimate economic connection with its partners, a 
connection of which closer trade ties are only one reflection. 

Such economic bonds could not be broken without drama. 
True, with gold and dollar reserves of $4,219 million (on August 
1 st), France is now in a much stronger position to weather a 
financial storm than it was in 1958. But, having opened its 
frontiers, it is also more vulnerable. It is more dependent on 
foreign trade. Exports outside the franc area no longer account 
for eight per cent of the gross national product but for about 
thirteen per cent. The threat to bring the whole structure down 
has become a double-edged weapon. In launching diplomatic 
offensives. General de Gaulle seems to be working on his well- 
known assumption that Vintendance suivra. It is doubtful whether 
he is quite aware of the extent to which his quartermaster's depart¬ 
ment has been internationalised in the last four years. 


TURKEY 

Sailing to Byzantium 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 

“\To power on earth can prevent Turkey from entering the 
Jl^S| common market.” So says President Giirsel, in his bluff 
soldierly way, and he makes it sound almost as if the Turks were 
marching to plant the crescent flag on the town hall of Brussels. 
The actuality is less bellicose, and less precipitate. On Thursday, 
Turkey and die foreign ministers of the six common market coun¬ 
tries signed an agreement in Ankara launching Turkey on the long 
road which it is hoped will ultimately lead to membership of the 
European Economic Community. The importance of this event, 
linking Turkey formally with uniting Europe, goes far beyond its 
immediate economic or commercial content. 

The agreement provides for a five-year “ preparatory ” period 
during which a credit of $175 million from the Six is intended to 
help the Turks, by means of industrial investment, to gear their 
economy to that of western Europe. During this initial phase, 
which can be extended to nine years if both sides so wish, Turkey 
will have the benefit of privileged entry for its four staple exports— 
tobacco, hazelnuts, figs, and raisins—with no corresponding obliga¬ 
tions. 

This first phase, dtying which Turkey will have the jam without 
the powder, will be followed by a “ transitional ” period of 12 years 
during which Turkish tariffs will be reduced step by step until 
Turkey finally merges, after 17 to 21 years, into a full customs 
union with Europe and can submit its application for full member¬ 
ship of the European community. 

Quotas for four commodities were hammered out in Brussels 
during arduous talks earlier this year. Turkey competes directly 
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with Greece in production of oriental-type tobacco and with ltaly 
in production iff hazelnuts. • Forty per cent of Turkey’s fo reign 
trade ij with die Six and the privileged position that Gteece, m a 
result of its association with the common market, which went into 
effect in November, would' have obtained in the all-important 
tobacco exports to Europe was one of the most powerful factors 
deciding Turkey to go in. ", 

Far outweighing these mercantile considerations in Turkish 
minds is the ideological and political tnptive, Turks are dead set to 
be in Europe. Kemal Ataturk forty yearsagoset Ttykey*s ship on 
its westward course. His aim, unlike that of any' Atj^b pr Asian 
leader, was actually to make Turkey part of $urc{& Geographically, 
this is a feasible project. The Turin are a ; quite diftegqot people, 
by race, religion, language and culture, from the people of western 
Europe but they have a curious capacity' for moving from one 
civilisation to another. Fifteen hundred years ago their mtin focua 
was the Chinese empire; then, whdh they embraced Islam, (hey 
became its fiercest champions, and conquered wc&terfi Asia. Now 
they are moving into Europe. '/ 

Significantly, the . prime minister, Mr InSriUi In ’at fci^tspesA 
described bis country as the “ successor go the Bjpptfeal empire.” 
It doubtful whether the Turks, an intensely nationalistic people, 
have yet realised the full political implications of lhe. jSumF^l 
community they are so ardent to join. The queation of Turkey’s 
relations with Europe has not yet been properly thrashed Out inside 
Turkey. Nobody can be sure that some new upheaval might not 
bring to the top extreme nationalists or extreme socialists who 
might still reject Europe. But for the time being, Turkey is : gather¬ 
ing momentum on the westward course. 
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BISMARCK AND PRUSSIA 

Germany has long been the political padding of Europe 
\\\ ——a soft substance interposed between ~ the , imperial 

aggressiveness of Russia and the imperial aggressiveness 
of France, very much like the cotton bags between the ships 
of war and the guns of the land batteries. It seems scarcely 

P ossible that any event in Germany can originate a change in 
urope. On the contrary, Germany is the shapeless, squeezable 
political element which is sure to change its atomic arrangements 
and alter its constitutional form just In proportion to the varying 
pressure from without, but which always in the end shifts itself 
so as to deaden most completely the shock of the imperial ambi¬ 
tions on either side. And what is true of German foreign politics 
—viz., that they adapt themselves as much as possible to the one 
aim of preventing awkward collisions—Prussia becoming obtuse 
and menacing to the French diplomacy whenever there is any 
fear of French aggression, and Austria obtuse and menacing to 
the Russian diplomacy whenever there is any fear of Russian 
aggression—is also true of the constitutional chances and changes 
of German home politics. . . . The key to Herr Von Bismarck’s 
soft sort of absolutism, which stops short so curiously of its 
natural end, is the Prussian desire to have, first, a foreign policy 
which is chosen independently of the popular sympathy, and 
next, if possible, a Parliamentary sanction and support for it. 
The King wishes to keep up the appearance of a popular Gov¬ 
ernment, but to deny the people all influence in what seems to 
him the most important of all the functions of Government- 
foreign policy. The great quarrel between the Ministry and the 
Parliament has always been about the standing army; and the 
reason is because the maintenance of a powerful standing army 
identified with the reactionary nobility is the only guarantee 
for retaining the foreign policy of the country entirely under 
the control of the Crown. Yet Von Bismarck has always tried 
to give as much prominence as he could to those elements of 
the Prussian foreign policy which he fancied likely to be popular, 
like the demonstrations against Denmark and the interference 
with Hesse Cassel. And it is probable that the King at least 
has never been able to perceive how little, these attempts to con¬ 
ciliate the people can avail if unaccompanied by any real defer¬ 
ence to the popular will. 4 
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GHANA 

Steady as You Go 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ACCRA 

D oubtless the significant increase in 
the amount of private foreign capital 
invested in Ghana § during the oast 
year means a certain departure from 
the government’s original ^socialist aims. 
A/ sum of £ 7 o 1 xnilKott" has been 
promised for the construction of an 
aluminium smelter at Tema* and £$ million 
for a new oil refinery. Private investment 
of these dimensions will obviously have a 
considerable effect in wbat is still an agri- 
cultural, economy ; but the government 
maintains that, since its first priority is 
rapid economic growth, the limited public 
capital available should be supplemented 
from private sources. Apart from making 
a “ departure from socialism ” in Ghanaian 
policy, the rjse in investment has a further 
significance: irshows that private investors 
have increasing confidence in Ghana’s polit¬ 
ical stability and growth prospects. 

Politically, this confidence would not have 
seemed justified even a year mq, when the 
atmosphere was troubled. Tpe expulsion 
of Bishop Roseveare suggested that the 
government was near to paranoia, while the 
attempt to assassinate President Nkrumah 
at Kulungugu, and the other bomb explo¬ 
sions that followed, were taken as evidence 
of a strong opposition movemenr. The 
arrest, trial and conviction of the bomb- 
throwers, and the detention of Mr 
Adamafio and Mr Ako-Adjei, the two ex- 
ministers whose trial has begun in Accra, 
did little to diminish the feeling abroad that 
the government was in trouble. 

Dr Nkrumah’s personal position, and 
that of his government, now appear actually 
to have been reinforced. The attempt on 
the president’s Ijfe set off a great demon¬ 
stration of opinion in his favour, and the 
feeling against the arrested men was high. 
The opposition’s resort to a method of 
assassination that involved the killing of a 
considerably number of people in the 
crowds waiting to see Dr Nktumah worked 
to its discredit. And the government's 
credit has been enriched by the fact that, 
instead of summary executions (there, have 
been none since Dr Nkrumah became presi¬ 
dent), a painstaking legal case was built 
up against the alleged conspirators before 
they were brought to trial in a Special court 
in Accra. The cessation of the disturbances 
since they were arrested has also created a 
certain confidence in the efficiency of the 
security forces. 

In order Jtp understand the stability of 
the Nkrumah government, however, one 
must above all consider its economic policy. 
In 1961, when there was a serious balance 
of payments crisis and Ghana’s reserves had 
dropped to a dangerous level, the policy 
of quick development with heavy public 
investment looked like grinding to a stand¬ 
still. The ruthless “Kaldor” budget of 
that year reinforced the impression that the 
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economic situation was grave: but it now 
looks as if this budget largely redressed the 
situation.. The reserves have been stabilised 
around £70 million, and government 
investment has continued. With the further 
supplement of private capital the rapid 
developmen tpol icy may even gain added 
impetus. The Akosombo hydroelectric 
scheme is no# apparently ahead of schedule 
and is expected to be completed in 1965. 
It will supply power for the new Tenia 
aluminium smelter, which, it is hoped, will 
become a pivot of the Country’s industrin 
alization and be a step to breaking the 
economy’s alarming dependence on the 
fluctuating world cocoa market. 


OKINAWA 

The Tragic Isles 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
OKINAWA 

L ast month the United States made 
available to the Ryukyu islands, of 
which Okinawa is the largest and most 
important, the sum of $800,000 to. pro¬ 
mote emigration to Bolivia. This imagina- 
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uye gesture gives an idea of die seriousness 
of the population problem in this chain of 
Pacific islands, administered by the United 
States, over which Japan sull possesses 
“ residual sovereignty.” Subtracting the 
area occupied by American military forces,' 
the people on Okinawa average more than 
2,000 a sqiifrre mile, making it one of the 
most densely populated places, in the world. 

Population pressure is hot the only reason 
why it is so hard for the Ryukyus to be self- 
sufficient. Before the second world war 
the islands were one of the poorest of 
Japan’s prefectures. Now iitde more than , 
a quarter of the territory under American 
control is arable land. Sugar and pineapples 
are the main crops and the chief exports, 
but their cost of production makes it diffi¬ 
cult to compete ror world markets. The 
islands do nor produce enough rice to feed 
their 900,000 inhabitants, and so there have 
to be large imports of food. The value 
of these and other imports 'is about five 
times greater than what is exported and 
each year the deficit amounts to about $100 
million. Only the high level;of American, 
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military spending on, the islands, and direct 
American economic aid, bridge the gap. - 

Despite all the disadvantages, the, stan- 
dprd oi flying has beeqst^adfly tiring, the 
rate of economic growth is how averaging 
a healthy jo per cent a yew, and income 
a head will soon be more than $270, Which 
is hot bid for Asia. Okinawa’s main cities 
are having a building boom. There are lots 
of modern shops, stocked with the latest 
home, appliances and other goods, many of 
them made in Japam In Nafiib Okinawa’s 
leading city with a population of 250,000, 
one out of three households has a televi¬ 
sion set, and the number of Okinawans who 
are car-owners is increasing by about 500 a 
month. A? might be expected on an 
American-run island, there is art excellent 
highway system. 

But it is obvious that die Ryukyu 
islands’ prosperity is not solidly based; the 
economy is overwhelmingly dependent on 
American military spending and on agri¬ 
cultural. and dollar subsidies. Me, Seisaku 
Ohta, the government’s chief executive, Esti¬ 
mates that more than 60 per cent of the 
islands* income is derived from the Ameri¬ 
can bases. In the opinion of a Naha busi¬ 
ness man: “If the American forces were 
to withdraw, Naha would become a desert.” 

Ryukyuans today are divided only on the 
timing of reversion of their islands to Japan. 
The small, left-wing opposition parties ar$ 
vociferous in demanding immediate rever¬ 
sion to Japan; they are apt to make much of 
the differences between Americans and 
Ryukyuans and accentuate real—or imag¬ 
ined—discrimination against the local pop¬ 
ulation. But the majority, of. Ryukyuans, 
including the 55,000 who are employed by 
the American forces, are not nearly so eager. 
Most Ryukyuans, including the dominant 
Liberal-Democratic party, affiliated to 
Japan’s ruling party, favour gradual restora¬ 
tion of the islands to Japanese control. 

The eventual restoration of the inlands 
to full Japanese sovereignty is also the offi¬ 
cial policy of the United States, which has 
promised that the islands will be returned 
“when the security interests of the free 
world . •. penmL 1 Although Mr Ohta has 
spoken of his people’s yeammg for reversion 
to, Japan, it looks as if there te a growings 
if grudgingrr-acceptapcc of the status qup 
by many Ryukyuansw The mainland Japan¬ 
ese themselves, who sometimes refer to die 
Rytd^ili as ^e '“tragic islands 1 * because 
toty ate still occupied territory 18 years 
after Japan’s defeat, want to get back their 
control of the islands as soon as possible. 

The American civil administrator, Mr 
: Shannon McCune, has been quoted as say¬ 
ing that the issqc of reversion will ultimately 
be decided by Peking, Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington. A leading Tokyo newspaper argues 
that the partial nuclear test ban has had 
the Ironic effect of increasing the importance 
of the Okinawan base, m any event, it 
seems that so long as the United States 
maintains bases on Okinawa,> Washington 
will want to retain its administrative rights 
too. Meanwhile, the greater wo§*y,;thc un- 
solved-^Rnd perhaps inspluble-r<CPaomic 
^problem, persists.. 
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Free World'i i^^r^id^ ^ppc^botohlr, jtfve NA^-^UOL/fe fD^LTA'' 
a special cerefnonylaF'tdpe Ca’wJverarfoj' ifs'amakiKg ^ecSrdtat lifting l! 
orbits. Incfudedare such famous man moonsas Totstar,ArM, May, Echo, and Urns: Dougtostntegrates all three 
stages of Delta, installs the payload and prepares the entire system for firing. If is launched by Douglas crews 
into trajectory and orbit as directed by NASA (U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration). 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Anguish pver Asia 

, 4 ;WASHINGTON, DC 

I t is with complete sincerity thttmahy Americans wish that 
their-State Dto^tmetototre as cynical as the Foreign Office. 
Sud| flatterers include the State Department itsdf. ; For 
Washington reads Idn^tgiy to imbue Whitehall with imaginary 
machiavdQhm goiile. But when the Administration essays to walk 
in what ^ foP^s ste Whitehall's footsteps, the result is often 
just a mes*.'-''BlW'.en sods occasions docs die American public 
give it credit even for trying Rather it concludes gloomily that 
its worst suspicions have again been realised, that American 
diplomacy mucks' things up.through ndkoeti , nor knavery. In 
South Vietnam, about which the prevailing American thought 
Kerns to he that no Nhus would be good Nhiis, the left hand has 
been caught in an obvious state of ignorance about the right band’s 
doings. President Kennedy condemned the raids on the pagodas; 
it is now alleged that Mr Nhu's secret police who conducted the. 
raids were paid by the incorrigible American Central Intelligence 
Agency. The students, Buddhists and others whom the United 
States encouraged to defy riieir unpopular government were carted 
off to prison in American lorries supplied by the Agency for 
International Development 

Americans have not failed to note that these pitfalls of policy 
have their* parallels elsewhere jn Ask. In a way Saigon .is simply 
mirroring. Seoul, whom dictatorial regime has told the United 
States (which has forty thousind troops in South Korea) to cease 
“ interfedni^ to the country’s affairs. In Formosa the t Central 
Intelligence Agency is said h pay the wages of the. secret police, 
but this jgfifawc prevent the .saddog of the American Embassy 
in Taipeh (many people think the secret police' did' the sacking^ 
Their chief, General Chiang Ching-kuo, the sontoGenerd Chiang 
Kai-shek, torephted to retsin a canny connection with Peking, 
just as iytr Nhuboasts of-retaining a link wito^orthVietjHun. 
During Ms current visit t<* Washington, General Cnkng Ching-kuo 
may be told more bluntly than before that the United Stttes has 
no mtentioa of kelping «> restore his family to.dk m ai nl a nd . A 
certain degree of nervousnesi k discernible about where be’ may 
turn. ■ 

These are nor toe onlyinstances of American embarrassment 
in Asia. The'hope that Indonesian armyofficefs who have been 
trained in thcUniwd States st American expense will checkmate 
the huge Iaddaeska communist party in any showdown is being 
eclipsed by doubts; about whether they will wish to check President 
Sukarno’s territorial,, ambitions affecting Malaysia. General Ne 
Win of Burma is disapprovingly viewed as uklng .his, country far 
farther towards socialism. mb anunderstandaWe wish to pbcate 
China ndgh^. dictate, Pakwtan’saim seems to American eyes to 
be to dkengsghikdf from pacts, such as the South-East. Ask 
Treaty, that Kanechiregards as obstacles to? better relations With 
China. Yet at rib same rime Pakistan insists on continuing to 
receive American military aid which was given in order to ensure 
Pakistan’s assistance in South-East Ask; and the Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr George Ball, seems to have got little change out of 
President Ayub Khan at thc& retoto meeting*. . 

But some Americans sdlT'cry that, to between Pakistan and 
India, Box is the friend, not Cox. Despite Mr Nehru’s denials, 


they see the hand of Mr Krishna Menon in the dismissal of the 
Indian Finance Minister, Mr Moktjl Desai, who impressed the 
Senators when he! visited Washington. A number to' town continue 
instincriveiy to think o j Indk as tk&shifty, coamtortto-inclined 
neutral tori'Pakistan astoe staunch ally, just aslhSouth Vietnam, 
- whitesPresident Kennedy. once called t proving ground of 
demoto|ey> President Djem Was long hatod'to Fjto.to : the true 
statesmen df the new Asia; Such images ato ptotoved stubbornly. 
Mr Kennedy said on te&vkiQu bto week, toll •&* Diem had lost 
touch with the Vfctnsmesepeople “to tbe k« two months,” 
causing Americans who hsttebeea, criticising: Ftondent Diem not 
for months-but for years to Mink. ' 

But the grand review of American policy .in Ask (hat is now 
under way appears! to start from an admission dud in South 
Vietnam, at least, the United States has. got itself to a box. For 
the period that President Diem neither repents nor k'replaced, 
American officials may have to continue with aid even if they are 
holding their noses at the same time. But a continued policy of 
repression by the regime could came a disastrous dash rather than 
a drift towards communism by the disillusioned populace; this 
is what makes it likely thatsooner rather than later the flow of 
American aid to President Diem will be cut. At the end of August 
the foreign aid admin strator, Mr David. Bell, said that American 
help could not be reduced in areas of South-East Asia where there 
was a “ hot* war,” but now the embarrassed Administration rather 
welcomes congressional cries tot such a cut. 


T here are pro-American generals in South Vietnam; and, 
according to Mr Tran Van Cbuoog, who k the father of 
- Madame Nbu and who, until he disagreed with hk daughter, was 
the Vietnamese Ambassador to toe United States,' there are also 
numefop* able civilians wbd - ere simply waiting their chance to 
. take oyer the government and begin precrisbg a policy to tolerance 
and justice that will ‘‘reconcile’’ au the antfecommitakt forces. 
If Americans are sceptkal^it k because of theitoxperiences in 
South Korea, whoe similar hopes were once held. 

After having long sustained President Syngman Rhee for the 
staunchness of bk anti-Communist behaviour the United States 
acclaimed a revolution a^iast him when it-became dear that the 
revolution would succeed. Mr Rhee was replaced by ah amiable 
democratic (and RomahCatiiolic) politician who, however, was 
Ooon pushed aside by asOlttier. Now in South Korea the ssccndant 
military are busily taptitorijoig one another. Iljte country’s first 
Pritoe Minister has togpdi the regime to perixsitfair elections, 
saying that the army toou$istito tp “ ighting the communists ” 
and Jipve poetics tp apptol to* been joined 

by'toe former Presiderit^hlfYtoi Fc*Smv w ltoreca]fed that when 
' '•tfeurrent.dbtaw^ Gtotob -lto^bto ¥ Washington to .promised 
Ftoddeot Eaffnedy d»t civilka rnto But Mr 

KtoMF- toto'*oto- - ito* ! tto‘ * i° int 

communupto to ttot' ; toedi 'to*kto years later Gttotou Fark shows 
no more sign of holding fair elections than dqfs President Diem. 

Stung by General de Gaelic’s recent taunts, American conserva¬ 
tives grumble that the Unitoi'Statef ought 'iieyp: to have become 
committed in South-East Ada: 1 This apparent' bandspring back to 
isolationism deceives no qrievtosst to all Preskfeot Kennedy. In a 
television interview rids week, Mr Kennedy was dearly aware that 
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hi* political opponents would be the first to campaign on the 
slogan “ Who lost South-East Asia ? ” if the region were to ran 
communist, The P**wkoN 4 ;!« fina a: 4 ^kfepas.Ms cMKpvative 
critics in -^the d^iiife” wsbry that ff onie: Se^th^a|^^Auan 
country go$| ofimflibnjK nK*(«r all of Aik kftl also 

be lost. t^lHtedamtes carnet loi^w^ fefieji^r had 

seems altophw tooi^Jmical Americans wln^M^e vgilhed of 
establishing showcases of democracy in Asian lands, despite their 
recent bit|eto diftanfjyin l B g > w y« .«*.* # ^ ^ ,, v 7 ; 

;,*» O' W 3 ^nf I ** *‘ ri '*• * 
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Unfammately the Governor’s attitude has encouraged some 
white parent* to boycott the schools and some youngsters to harass 

hitfmjmlf ..mMsthat there will 
V m m Ufe^bat mef-p^pattf a Negro riot 

i.' flfff-popular in the 

fog* is a ipfereq^t^y iathe four cities 
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Courting 

Martyrdom 


A ll last week the 
Administration held 
its hand as Governor 
Wallace rushed his state 
police across Alabama to 
prevent the opening of 
schools in Mobile, 
Tuskegee, Huntsville 
and Birmingham which 
had been ordered—and 
were prepared—to admit 
Negro children. It was 
the Admin istration’s 
hope that angry white 
parents and school and 
city officials would force 
the Governor to back 
down without the need 
for the federal intervention which he seemed deliberately set on 
provoking. But on Monday, when the schools were finally to open 
and Mr Wallace sent his police to keep the Negro children out, the 
Administration secured an unprecedented order from the five 
federal district judges in Alabama restraining the Governor and all 
his agents—including his police—from any interference. Mr 
Wallace’s next step—sending National Guardsmen to take the 
place of the police—was nipped by bringing the National Guard 
under federal control. With no state officials to bar the way, the 
Negro children moved In. The Governor’s excuse was that "I 
can’t fight bayonets with bare hands.” But Alabamians knew that 
he was confronted by no bayonets, simply by the reluctant decision 
of sensible citizens that there was no longer any point in defiance. 

Kindly people say that the Governor, who was elected to a four- 
year term in 1962, is the prisoner of the strongly segregationist 
stand which won him his big majority. Harsher critics think that 
his ambition to lead a southern rebellion against President Kennedy 
next year explains the Governor’s desire for publicity and 
martyrdom. He is even talking of campaigning outside the South. 
But in Alabama itself the Governor’s stock has plummeted in the 
past fortnight. Newspapers which have supported him in the past 
have been critical; “ gone wild ” Wat the phrase of the Montgomery 
Advertiser . In Huntttjjlte, a national space centre with progressive 
ideas, angry{whifce meters pushed theif way with their children 
through the/cordon rohid the schools and the Governor did not 
even try to bring Huntsville under bis thumb this week. City 
officials in Birmingham complained that Mr Wallace was crushing 
local freedom just as he accused the federal government of crush¬ 
ing states’ rights and the two daily papers there took up the cry 
that he was destroying self-government and the state’s educa¬ 
tional system. 


the population of Alabama. 
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Interest in Refunding 

N iggling fears that efforts to shore up short-term interest ratei 
in order to protect the dollar will throttle America’s domestic] 
economic expansion have revived in recent days. Reassured bj| 
the continued brisk pace of business activity following the modest 
increase in the central bank’s discount rate in July, few Americana 
are unduly. concerned about the impact of high short-term rate* 
as such—at least as yet. But many observers, including Mr 
Kennedy’s liberal appointee to the board of governors of the 
central bank, Mr Mitchell, act very 5 unhappy indeed over the danger? 
that the long-term rates *6 |dtporan^te^pusiness investment wilt 
be pulled up as well. And the Treastitjfy latest refunding opera¬ 
tion this week has done nothing to qui^ihe concern. 

This was the largest operation of itrkind since the Treasury 
first introduced the technique of advapee refunding three years 
ago. Holders of $32.1 billion in government securities maturing 
between 1964 and 1967 wtfe ihvited {^exchange these seven issues 
for three bonds due from 1968**0 1994. Mr Roosa, Mr Dillon’s 
right-hand man at the Trea¬ 
sury, explained quite frankly 
that the major reason 
effort to lengthen the average 
maturity of the national d<$f 
was to enable the financial 
authorities to rely heavily On 
Treasury bills to rais^ljfc $6 
billion in new cash dial the 
government will need over 
the rest of the year. Adding 
to the supply of Treasury 2 oh 
bills tends to depress their ii 
prices, raise short-terih in¬ 
terest yields all along the line and thus discourage outflows of 
funds abroad. The catch, of course, is tftat this week’s refunding 
adds similarly to a supply of government bonds which is already 
more than ample. The immediate reaction in the markets was a 
sharp decline in the prices of government securities both in the 
intermediate and long-dated tange. Prices in the market for 
corporate bonds—which is likewise plagued with an overhang of 
stocks on the shelves—also fell as two syndicates of underwriters 
dropped their price restrictions on two major new issues. 

Representative Patman quickly pounced on this to announce 
that the Banking Committee of the House of Representatives would 
undertake an investigation of the refunding operation later this 
month. Just what good this display of congressional concern for 
the economy’s health will do, however, is obscure, to say the least. 
Mr Patman would do better to join forces with the Administration 
in calling for prompt passage by the House of Representatives of 
Mr Kennedy’s proposals to reduce taxes by $11 billion over the 
next two years. After narrowly defeating a Republican attempt 
to block the second stage of the tax cuts, the House Ways and 
Means Committee finally gave its blessing to the Bill on Tuesday 
and the full House is scheduled to begin debate on the proposals 
next week. 
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VITTORIO VALLETTA 


M. L. Haider, President, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): 

"The dynamic growth of Latin America is no linger a matter 
of conjecture. Our company is not only investing in the future 
petroleum development of the area ($117 million of gross 
direct investment in 1962), but our affiliates Ere embarking 
on new risk ventures outside the oil business to Kelp stimulate 
local economies. We will continue to support the need for prl* 
vate capital investment, as called for by the ADI* 
ance for Progress, particularly in those nations 
where policies and institutions encourage a wide 
scope of economic freedom and risk-takingi" 

B. C. Westall, C.B.E., Chairman of the De La Rue Company 
Limited, of London: 

"In recent weeks I have visited many of the Latin American 
countries and have been encouraged in my faith in ourestab- 
lished companies in Brazil, Colombia ana Mexico and in our 
new Investment in Argentina. I am confident that, despite 
present problems, the climate and prospects for worthwhile 
Investment in this fast-developing and progressive area con¬ 
tinue to be good.” 

Prof. Vittorio Valletta, Chairman and Managing Director, Fiat: 

"Fiat experience In Latin America has been a rewarding one, 
both in terms of production and of human relations. Fiat activi¬ 
ties there have been carried out by the company itself, or in 
association with local firms. The Flat Cordoba Works in Argen¬ 
tina is tangible evidence of the willingness and 
efficiency of Argentine labor. The people of Latin 
America can look forward with confidence to a 
safe future of work and progress." 




LATIN AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY READ.NEWSMAGAZINES . 

f 
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FAST GROWING MARKET 


Alfried von Bohlen, owner of Fried. Krupp of Essen, Germany: 

"We are very much interested in Latin America, as are other 
German industrialists, because of our certainty of this area's 
£cdnoimic potential. More specifically, Latin Aip&fci isthd 
most attractive spot among the underdeveloped countries 
for our investment.,. .To my knowledge, a tremendous devel* 
opment is under way and will continue for quite 
KRUPP some time-We are optimistic about the fu¬ 

ture of these countries." 


Sir George Bolton, K.C.M.G., Chairman, Bank of London and 
South America Limited: 

"The Bank of London and South America is now embarked 
on a tremendous rebuilding program in Latin American coun¬ 
tries, despite the difficulties they are going through and which 
'seem to loom ahead. We are doing so because, in my view, 
this is one of the most interesting parts of the world and also 
one of the most important." 


Arthur K. Watson; President, IBM World Trade Corporation: 

"I have a great deal of confidence in the future of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, both as a businessman and as a private citizen of the 
United States. Last year our incoming order rate was up sub¬ 
stantially as compared with the previous year. We expect our 
companies in Latin America to grow and flourish. We continue 
to support the work of LAFTA, and we are encouraged fay the 
emerging Central American Common Market. There are so 
many other factors—the vigor, the willingness of 
Tfg^f the people to Iearn... the hardly-touchednatural 
resources... all of which add up to a future which 
assures a continuing and expanding prosperity." 
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ARTHUR *. WATBOH 


We at VISION Incorporated, who are also deeply involved with Latin America 
through Visidn and VisSo, its largest newsmagazines, share the optimism 
of these world leaders. In fact, our editors have just released a new report, 

"Latin America: A-Positive View.” To obtain a copy, please write us, on your 
letterhead; or call an office near you. 

VISION Incorporated * 635, Madison Avenue, New York 22 • 28 Bruton Street, London, W. 1. 
Offices also in Chicago -Los Angeles -San Francisco -Frankfort • Tokyo • Mexico City- Santiago * Slo Paulo • Rio de Janeiro 
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Railways—A Special Case ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON* DC 


ki AQ.H j 

a- // ;* 






L ate last month .members of Con®rcsA fouii9 tfemselves pill¬ 
ing the embatfassibg part el stHke-breafcers. : Whit embar¬ 


rassed them most was that they were not even being very effective 
ones. None of them could believe that he had solved the four- 
year-old problems of the A strike-tola prevented $m v it 


ihay break out again late next winter. And Congress failed to 
grapple with the two issues in the railway dispute which bedevil 
labour-management relations in the United States today. These 
•re what to do about “ national emergency strikes ” and what to 
do about the problems presented by automation. 

The joint congressional resolution which President Kennedy 
signed on August 28th subjects the disputes between the unions 
and the carriers to two different processes. There will be final 
and binding arbitration, by an impartial board, of two “ primary ” 
issues: whether diesel freight locomotives should be required to 


carry a useless fireman as well as an engineer; and whether the 
railways can reduce the size of train crews. The board’s decisions 
.'V;w®&em|fe : ,jn force y^/^beke a&falso sevShil sccon- 

>£;volvingi^bj&^age[Itructare, th^j^sdktic^ of crews 
r i Id-tbad Iffqjard, inw$v&ioxj 4 run&and^$p. Tl$se are left 
€ Ho continued private,’’^gWatfons; % a jpUn ha$inot been 
Vfcached to i#6 days, (the MonS will b£ fre^to strikfe " • 

Congress, that-is, adopted legislation which on the one hand 
requires compulsory arbitration and on the. other hand turns poli¬ 
tical handsprings toVfavalir of J‘ free collective bargaining.” No 
one should imagine that the arbitration is not compulsory because 
the parties had agreed to it before Congress stepped in. At the 
eleventh hour the trade unions professed a willingness to submit 
some of the issues to arbitration, but this was little more than a 
public relations gesture. 

It was often stated during the debate that in this instance Con¬ 
gress was requiring, for the first time in peace-time, compulsory 
arbitration, a procedure which for different reasons is hated by 
both management and labour in the United States. Management 
hates it because it lets government into the relationship with labour. 


Zip Goes the Post 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


Vf r gronouski, whose appointment aa 
Postmaster General was announced 
this week, is a Democrat from Wisconsin 
who has been his state’s Tax Commis¬ 
sioner. He is the first person of Polish 
extraction to enter the Cabinet and to 
that extent the appointment may have 
been politically motivated. But the Post¬ 
master General is no longer the fount of 
political patronage as' h(t once was; this 
is a matter for the White House and he 
presides, for the most,,part, over civil 
servants. j y- , v ' 

The Post Office eiiy howeverr <*ert 
considerable political jteeiitti& as Mr Day, 
who resigned early in August, proved last 
spring. When Congt^ss tQi^ his appro¬ 
priation he boldly tfotc^tqiMRjt to cuttlty 
postal services, to refuse po&tal deliveries 
to new blocks of offices $ndffat« and even 
to eliminate Saturda# deli$M& 111 over 
the country. Congress scab heard from 
indignant constituents ;WhO oftly last year 
began to pay higher pqital fates. Mr Day 
also said that he vvoiikj have to halt; the 
building of new post. Offices— a shrewd 
and even more direct blow at members of 
Congress, for these building programmes 
create jobs in their constituencies and arc 
often an essential part of urban re¬ 
development projects. 

Mr Day's need for all the money he 
could get was understandable, for when 
he took over the Post Office in 1961 it was 
in an archaic state. By its own admission 
it has lagged far behind private industry 
in the introduction of mechanised equip¬ 
ment to speed up the flow of the mails. 
The department handles 65 billion pieces 
of post each year, including a billion 
parcels. Over half of this is first-class 
mail, consisting of letters or other material 


sealed against inspection. Machines 
handle certain parts of the operation but 
much of the sorting is still done by hand. 
This becomes an immense problem in the 
evening hours, during which about 80 per 
cent of all first-class mail is posted, and 
forces the Post Office to pay for a great 
deal of overtime at high rates. 

The Post Office has tackled its 
problems on several fronts. It has per¬ 
suaded 25,000 of the largest business 
enterprises, which account for a high 
proportion of all first-class mail, to 
stagger their posting hours throughout 
the day. ' It has also been persuading 
owners of tall new blocks of fiats and 
offices to install post rooms and vertical 
conveyors to each floor to save the post¬ 
men’s time. In Janu$j*y manufacturers of 
envelopes were finally required to adopt 
a minimum standard size. Previously 
envelopes had come in more than a thou¬ 
sand different ones, designed to test the 
patience of postal clerks. Post offices are 
still glutted periodically with letters con¬ 
taining bottle tops and other objects 
which gum up the machinery and must 
be handled individually. 

A ten year programme to provide the 
200 largest post offices in the country with 
automatic equipment is now under way 
and the Post Office hopes that one day 
sorting and cancelling machines, using 
memory cores and sensing devices, will 
be able to take a bundle of collected post, 
read a code address and shunt it into 
a bin and from there to a bag. The can¬ 
celling of stamps may be eliminated 
through development of a special adhesive 
on the stamp’s back which, on contact 
with the envelope, will set off a chemical 
reaction forming a cancellation sign. 


This move toward automation began to 
go into operation in July when large busi¬ 
ness firms were given directories contain¬ 
ing numerical codes for addresses in each 
part of the country—the so-called Zoning 
Improvement Plan, or ZIP. These code 
numbers can be incorporated into 
the companies' automatic addressing 
machines. The five digits tell postal 
clerks the general region, city and local 
zone. Later a sensing machine will read 
the codes automatically—though so far 
none has been developed which can deal 
with individual handwriting. The idea, 
however, is to accustom the public to writ¬ 
ing the code numbers as part of every 
address. Parcels, with their greater 
variety of shapes and sizes, present 
greater problems for automatic equip¬ 
ment 

The use of such machines will need to 
be introduced carefully over a period of 
time if it is not to displace large numbers 
of workers. At present the department 
employs over 500,000 people. Most of 
them are civil servants but the Post¬ 
master-General still appoints some 10,000 
postmasters in small towns and they in 
turn appoint rural carriers, a remnant 
of political patronage which is not likely 
to die easily. Eventually, however, many 
of these small post offices will probably 
be incorporated into larger ones and some 
of them may conceivably be put on 
wheels. More and more vans are being 
used to carry the post and some of these 
are virtually mobile post offices. 
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Labour bates it because it interferes with free bargaining. Both 
these statements are subject to reservation. The railway manage* 
fflepts* as a sector of industry, have an instinctive wish to attenuate 
labour’s bargaining power. The trade unions have an instinctive 
feeling that the government! for political reasons, would give them 
the best of the bargain. But, philosophically, both oppose 
compulsory, arbitration. 

The deed having been done, it is natural to ask what the effects 
will be on labour-management relations in other industries. The 
answer is “ Almost none.” There is. no reason to suppose that 
Congress will be anxious to intervene bn other occasions. If there 
is any effect, it is simply that notice has been served on both sides 
that Congress will step in and assert the public interest if this is 
injured by the failure of collective bargaining. This should lead 
negotiators to try harder to avoid deadlocks which might provoke 
congressional action. Other labour leaders are disgusted with the 
short-sighted performance of the railwaymen in this Case: They 
clung to outmoded positions, did not even begin to adjust to the 
realities and wound up with public opinion on the side of the 


public opinion behind % fair ® 

the President should hii&\ti$' pbf^f 'of seixur^ fo 
not be to the interest of either labour or management to' press a 
dispute to the strike stage ' ^ • * 

As to automation, it is now accepted m the United States that 
this should not create economic hardship for individuals* There 
are hundreds of ways of taking care of railway firefoen, fpc 
example, without permitting them to go on forever driwfog pay 
for not shovelling coal that is not there into a .firebox already lea 
by a fuel injector. Such progress as is being madc in this ficW ls 
being made by the spontaneous efforts of managements and .trade 
unions—in the steel industry, for example, and oh the docks. But 
that does not mean that the government can afford stand hy 
idly. There will always be trade unions—and emplo yers » w hich 
need to be subjected to an effective rule of national opinion. ‘ Qm? 
gress should go oh from its clumsy performance in the railWay 
case to establish such a rule. ‘ f 



railways, the heartless corporations. Every one of a succession of 
bodies of inquiry in the past four years has ruled against the 
unions. Eventually this fact began to seep through to that small 
section of the public which has been actively interested. 

But from the standpoint of prudent management of the country’s 
affairs, the one-shot, ad hoc action by Congress only emphasised 
the fact that it has not yet tackled successfully the two greatest 
issues in this field: strikes which create a national emergency and 
the impact of automatic equipment upon jobs. Both of these are 
involved in the railway dispute. Both are dangerous in other 
crucial sectors of American industry and commerce today. And 
the country has no effective means of dealing with them. A 
national emergency strike is one in which the adverse effects upon 
the country at large far outweigh the stakes on the table between 
the immediate parties. A railway strike, a dock strike, a steel 
strike—these are national emergencies. As the law stands today, 
they can be postponed for a time, but they cannot be prevented. 
This problem haunted the debate on the special-case action in the 
railway dispute. Phrases cropped up such as : “ The brotherhood’s 
right to strike is only theoretical.” “ The right to strike is not 
absolute and never has been . . . Labour ought to recognise that 
the public interest will always be placed first.” These views were 
expressed by the most liberal of members. 

There are hardly any mysteries about what needs to be done— 
if only the politicians had the courage to do it. The President 
needs more power to deal with disputes which threaten to cause 
a national emergency. Specifically, when he appoints a fact¬ 
finding body, k should have the power, which it lacks, to recom¬ 
mend a settlement. That would provide a means of mobilising 


Douglas Declines . . . 

T he Douglas Aircraft Company, dying limb by limb litetlagreat 
oak, has told the Federal Aviation Agencyfoat it be 

taking part in the design competition for a superaioktransport. 
The anpouncement cannot have surprised those t*ho have watched 
Douglas’s efforts to raise sufficient money to finance the lcvelpp* 
ment of such a relatively simple aircraft as the little jet jDC p. It has 
achieved this only by persuading its many subcohtnictors to carry 
the development costs of their own separate, components and the 
company frankly admits in ks letter to Mr Htfaby, the beitfof the 
FAA, that its resources will not stretch to superSonlc deaign as Well 
But it is still a shock to see one bf America’s three tnallciesra of 
civil aircraft bow kself out of the market. For thirty years Douglas 
aircraft have dominated civil flying* - Now the company ttfiolding 
on with a trickle of repeat orders for DC 8 jets while it hopes 
sufficient buyers will come in to justify going on with production 
of the DC 9. If they do not, Douglas could retire from the 
aircraft business altogether and become exclusively a builder of 
missiles. Its decision not to submit a supersonic bid, after a great 
deal of preliminary work and the construction of a fantastic fairy¬ 
land of a new engineering office, means that it will in any case not 
build a big civil aircraft again in this generation. 

Not that any of the big aircraft builders are exactly falling over 
themselves to take up Mr Halaby’s invitation to tender by next 
spring. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has been out of the dvil 
market since the jets were introduced in the late nineteen fifties, 
while the Boeing Company, although it has not made losses compar¬ 
able to those that Douglas has suffered on DC 8 production, will 
still not recoup its investment in the fabulously successful 707 jet 
for another year or so, when the aircraft may be near the end of 
its production life. General Dynamics is still winded from the 
$400 million cropper that it came over its own medium jet airliner. 
North American Aviation, the only company actually to have built 
(or tried to build) a big Mach 3 aircraft, the B 70 bomber now 
down-graded to experimental status, is in deep technical trouble 
that may lead it to scrap both B 70 wings and start again on a 
new design. The last thing that any of these companies want is 
to take part in a supersonic race to beat the Anglo-French Concorde 
at Mr Halaby’s bidding unless he is prepared to shoulder the whole 
of the cost, which he has said specifically that he will not do. There 
is a good deal of irritation inside the industry on the ground that 
Mr Halaby is attempting to force the pace before foe industry is 
ready for it. Had any of these companies thought the Concorde 
was the right kind of supersonic aircraft to build, they would have 
said so long ago. But the alternative takes a bit of thinking out. 
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Teaching a Lesson 

T he schools opened in New York City on Monday on schedule 
but over a million children had a hairsbreadth escape from an 
uncovenanted holiday. The local branch of the American Federa¬ 
tion Of Teachers, which claims as members about half of the city's 
43,000 school staffs, had voted to start the term with a strike despite 
f toqrt restraining order and despite the fact that the state’s 
CJcjjn^-wadlin Act, which prohibits strikes by public employees, 
if^pbs^s ferocious penalties, jjifad the law been invoked, any teacher 
going on strike might have been dismissed, would have lost three 
days’ pay for each day he or she spent away from work and would 
have forfeited security of tenure and any wage increase for six 
months. It was not invoked in last year’s one-day strike against the 
schools but legislation , passed since then enables any member of 
the public to sue members of die school board if the law is ignored. 

The law is perhaps too fierce for its own good. New York Gty, 
whose schools suffer from all the ills common in big American 
cities—ageing buildings, underprivileged minorities and the flight 
of both middle-class pupils and teachers to the more prosperous 
suburbs—could hardly afford a strike. Even less coiild it afford the 
blow to teachers' morale which use of the Condon-Wadlin Act 
would have struck and die repercussions in other trade unions 
which detest it. Instead, when the union rejected the best salary 
offer of the Board of Education, the Mayor stepped in with.special 
Mediators who puUed put of, a hat not pqly the money, winch the 
board lacked, to giye the teachers a pay increase during this school 
year 1 —their key demand—but also a pumber of other concessions 
tohich the board had been resisting hut which the teachers con¬ 
sidered almost as important: limits on die size of classes, new 
grievance procedure and regular consultations between the union 
and school administrators on problems of policy. 

This third victory in a row in New York—the only big city 
where the union has won the right to represent the teachers—is 
bound to impress wavemrs elsewhere who have not been able to 
swallow the idea of a trade union approach to the profession. It 
is also likely to strengthen the militants in the National Education 
Association, the big professional body, which has already devised 
its own respectable version of the strike though k calls this 
“ sanctums.” In Utah, however, the first state to be threatened 
with sanctions, these have been suspended to await the results of 
a new study of the schools ordered by the Governor; last mouth 
the teachers involved voted by a large majority, to sign new 
contracts and they are back in class. 


Coal Competes 

L ast month’s sensational fortnight-long rescue of two coal 
, miners trapped 300 feet underground in Pennsylvania 
emphasised the need for extending federal safety regulations to 
the smaller mines. Those employing less than fifteen men are 
exempt but they are responsible for a third of the fatal accidents; 
289 men died in coal mines last year. But the days of the small 
mines am numbered, even though the Pennsylvanian mine was 
being reopened because of the recent increase in the demand for 
coal. That increase* however, is mainly the result of cost-reducing 
developments which depend on large-scale operations. They also 
depend on the co-operation of the miners’ union which has enabled 
mechanical mining to be introduced on a very broad scale. Each 
man’s output has doubled in the last ten years, averaging 15.4 tons 
a day in 1962 j employment has been reduced drastically but so 
have prices, by 34 cents a ton on the average since 1948. Wages 
have gone up but by less than in some other industries, steel, for 
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example* and the miners are beginning to demand a bigger share 
in coal’* reviving prosperity. * ■ 

Co-operation from the railways, Which get a Quarter' of their 
freight traffic from coal* has also helped andwill l help mOre itt 
the future; This year has brought the introduction of a Shuttle 
service between coal suppliers and their most important customers, 
the electricity companies in large cities, under which integrated 
trains of a hundred or more goods wagons, each * carrying a 
hundred tons of coal, run a regular uoa^op service, under 
long-term contract, several hundred miles from, pit to. power- plant 
This can halve costa and has enabled the railways to undercut 
their most dangerous potential competitors, the pipelines which 
can transport powdered coal, mixed with water, in a similar direct 
way from mine to consumer. Already the experimental one to 
Ohio, which was becoming obsolescent, has been closed down 
because the railway offered much cheaper service. And nothing 
has been heard lately of the much longer pipeline, which would 
have run 400 miles from the coalfields of West Virginia to the 
eastern seaboard, which Congress was being asked to approve last 
year. 

. The railways may not, however, be so successful in checking 
the growth of “ coal by wire,** the system under which electric 
generators are built right at the pithead, on top of their fud 
supplies rather than of their customers, ami die power is trans¬ 
mitted long distances by means of the latest high-vofcigp |Lpei 
Electricity' producer* their use "of coil in 

the la$t decade and the mining companies aro<ftow confident tfcii 
they can compete with fuel <$> natiurf gas and even atomic ei$£m 
as the most economical, source of power for generators. Mori and 
more electricity will be heeded*in the United States; so will pwt 
and more steel and thtp the demand for coal from this industry 
which takes about a fifth of the output, should also continue to 
rise even though new processes mean that less coal is being fused 
for each ton of steel produced. Finally, the demand for American 
coat abroad—^Japan is the : biggest buyer—is algo expected to 
grow, helped by lower freight rates from mine to port and by better 
shipping facilities. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The Ford Foundation has announced six grants, totalling over 
$1.2 million, for studies of economic growth. One, to be under¬ 
taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research, will deal with 
the service industries such as finance, government, trade and insur¬ 
ance. They account for more than half of the national output but 
the productivity of the people whom they employ has been increas¬ 
ing only about a third as fast a? that of employees of the commodity- 
producing industries* 

. * ■ * 

Thirteen United States Consulates, including those in Man¬ 
chester and Cardiff, are being closed as part of i world-wide plan 
to modernise and streamline the work of the Consular Service. 
This has been lightened because shipping invoices are no longer 
required on most shipment* 'to the United States. 

* * * 

Opened in April, the Pah Am building in New York Gty is 
almost completely let, with many of its tenants among the most 
blue-blooded of American and foreign corporations. It was 
planned as a city in itself and besides the garage for 400 motor 
cars and the two-floor telephone exchange which it already has for 
an expected population of some 17,000 it wiM soon offer a wide 
range of shops and services. Among them will be three restaurants 
for tenants who find eating out difficult in Manhattan’s crowded 
mid-town district and, if the Gty Authorities agree, a heliport on 
the roof to ease the problems of getting to and from work. 





GULF IS OIL*. Across^hB World, thegreat 
Gulf complex covers gvary aspect of oQ. 
From the Harmarville laboratories near 
Pittsburgh, where the smallest petroleum 
molecule is probed, to well heads in 
Texas, Kuwait or Venezuela, where output 
is measured in millions of tone—Gulf/soil. 
Gulf is tens of thousands of people whose 
combined skills produced 83 million tone 


fffTjnnr— 

Gulf 


Gull is oil 


of crude oil HliSW/.end 'MiUtr- 
different petroleum products- Mptorfuels; 
lubricating' and insulating oils; oils to keep 
machinery cool; oils to keep houses worm 
—Gulf supplies all these and many more. 
Gulf, is oil at work for you. Gulf le one of 
the world's groat oil organisations. 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
U.SA, end throughout the WdruL 
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PoputlU* POp! They have a bottle of wine with dinner . And 
a glass of something stronger afterwards . Not for a celebration . 
It'8 just a custom that'8 become popular among our readers. Look 
up the figures and you'll find nearly a third of all ivine and 
spirit drinkers read the Doitp MlffOl 1 * Further proof that 
the Mirror goes where the money is! 






T he i,6oo Liberal delegates, who came 
crowding into the dome arBnghtonori 
Wednesday, for what will almost certainly, 
be their last conference before die general 
election, were in high and confident spirits. 
Mr Basil Wigodcr, chairman of the execu¬ 
tive, had given the press some figures mark¬ 
ing Liberal progress, and they were cheer-, 
ing enough. The party has now some 420 
adopted candidates with probably sOmejo 
more to come, whereas before the last elec¬ 
tion it had less than 200 in the field. Mem* 
bership has doubled to 306,000: the annual 
income of the party has trebled to reach 
£72,000 a year: in local government Liberal 
representation has gone up from 457 coun¬ 
cillors to a total of 1,878, (Mr Gladstone, 
by the way, scored a splendid victory at the 
general election of 1880.) 

Yet on the very rooming the conference 
opened, the Daily Telegraph published 
some Gallup poll figures which deflate the 
Liberal revival* U, carried out in JC; 

or second place? shows dtoi in 46-or them 
the Liberal p&ccDMfft ofsuppoft has de¬ 
clined from 29per cent m X959 to, 23 per 
cent today. The polarising, owes® by 
which as thd general ele^ibn. ^proache& the 
two main parties tend to gaffer in Liberal 
votes appeats to be starting again. 

Thatia why forthembfeala their annual 
conference has ^greater significwice than 
the ^uivalent for their Tory ana Labour 
rivals. ThetwO major parties can make the 
headlines *11 the year round but, te-elcc- 
tiona apart, It is only in the conteronce 
season tftiutfcLib&fe ^ 

The conference fires Liberals their big 
dunce to put polidte before a nation 
profoundly lgMmt about what Liberal 
proposate are. Last year dtafeteoce had 
a distinct success: so far this year, this 
seems unlikely to be repeated. Things 
began well enough with Lord Ogmore mak¬ 
ing his presidential address, and Mr Frank 
Buyers movirig the acceptance of the first 
section of the Liberal policy document 
“ Partners in a New Britain.” Both speeches 
were designed to present the party as a 
radical third force determined at whatever 
cost to sectional interests to bring Britain 
up to date and make it competitive in the 


modem world. “ By radical,” proclaimed 
Lord Ogmore bravely, “we mean the‘derii£ 
ami intention to dig down to the room of 
every problem which besets our country 
and to take such action as may be necessary 
to deal with the situation however disagree¬ 
able the immediate consequences may be.” 
; Akvihe debites which followed hardly 
fuffiUdd of this admirable 

declafttiody first Mr JefemJr Thorpe 
appeamd torftink that if only a system of 
®pc&$tistf 0 w&tees of both Houses of 
P^rligmenr cbuld be set up on the American 
patfcro, ewtey problem of the legislature's 
coo^,^ t thbfaGecutive would be solved. 
Hipafwould have made any 
difference fo $te two examples of executive 
fi^|Kmsib^; 1 rhidi he gave, the Suez 
t&<e decision to apply for 
inexmnd^ the common market, he 

' I^ ThhrpCf's other principal constitu¬ 
tional innovationiwas to suggest the setting 
Up of a aecm^mber based on the non- 
•fifw^acy principle with two thirds of its 
efecrod.on a regional basis. The 
assembly wisely deleted this section of his 
resolution. (The party's think-piece pam¬ 
phlet on regional government, published this 
month, seems largely cribbed from an article 
this journal published last summer, and 
meant half-seriously.) Delegates from the 
floor attempted to tack on a further radical 
reform to Mr Thorpe’s list by recommend¬ 
ing the reduction of the qualifying electoral 
age to 18, but fearful of accusations pf irres¬ 
ponsibility and dogged by the shade of 
Screaming Lord Stitch, the assembly 


Partners oftthtpJatform: Crimondand Byers 

rejected it by aamall m d 

Thcdcbate onecohtmaic affkks k&to the 
assembly's approval in¬ 

novations. The Liberals are contoitted 
to setting up a Ministry for Expansion, 
which would absorb the functions of NEDC 
as well as those of the economic section of 
the Treasury, and : they prpmise to create 
an “Office;of ^obipty* which Wquld 
facilitate movement between jobs tod 
co-ordinate the work of employment 
exchanges. The economic resolution made 
no mention of trade unions, and an incomes 
policy was unmeationed in either the reso¬ 
lution, the debate, of in ” Partners in a New 
Britain.” Despite these lacunae, it is clear 
that planning has triumphed completely in 
the Liberal world. 

But planning for what? Opening the 
transport debate, Mr Eric Lubbock urged 
the setting up of a ,modem and integrated 
transport system in which charges would be 
related to costs. With a fine disregard of 
Lord Ogmore, Mr Lubbock (who is the 
member for Orpington) then made it plain 
that commuters would be exempted from 
this requirement. The whole debate sug¬ 
gested uncomfortably that when faced with 
taking unpopular decisions, Liberal courage 
may flag. The platform's first slightly 
courageous response was in rejecting an 
absurdly high housing target urged on them 
from the floor. Until the party cap escape 
from a tendency to be radical only in their 
sweeping generalities, while on individual 
issues too obviously covering their tracks, 
interest in them is likely to flag as the 
general election draws near. 
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dlfcpi^SSU fc be .. 
screws' jwunf people from cat 
TlfcbtobLoaaoc of • teetiif'wb*I 
in* «ftb fttebderdfeed Ml fcrBnsttth *eA 
aritlunetfc (add wyfttwWht'’ "■'. -tod 
teacher*’ a^«ientt>rifMto' A* 

n-pius mow te een flacfr delved 
accurately oa either meet a prede te r c a io ed 
line of sepxgadoo, subject (ft ta enor of 
around 5 per cent cm Cadi t&ecf dot Hoe? 
this k estatwshed, as are method* of putting 
right die errors. But the job note is to 
do the work ed selection w a way that 


* Procedure* for tbe AUoaidon of Pupil* in 
Secondary Education. 79 Wimpole Street, W.l. 
3s. 6d. 




V*w 




. . ... » : 


, — fjwt-* ’VOc^poal choice; whfclr it' ft 
r abated tfi fucejw early); 
causer needlefcanxkty to boAm^ti and 
teacher*—the anxiety twang tnr Children 
being perhaps induced by their elders, guff. 
not necessarily being harmful to die. 
young. ■ ■ ■ 

The foundation argues that a prefer¬ 
able system would give continuous guidance 
to children throughout their educa¬ 
tionalcareers, steering them according to 
their abilities, and their preferences, to 


mcreme^^e^ge of 2^^*widiin the 
schools—and a change of thcincentives 
offered to teachers. Only one of the founda¬ 
tion’s remark overtly criticises the inade- 

proportions of grammar school places in 
different areas of the country. But its r— 
tecommcndadon—tike ill recommend^ 
about education nowadays—would 
imply mud! more government spending, * 
One specific pied & faum|!t|lf thd 
foundation would 1 Umuatf wsuwort 
would be on educational research itself. At 
^tao ( jOftn^^ admits 

spp$ aspeetpf educ a tio n * -w hether, for 
instance, it ; » better for an. average bov to 
bo a dullard in a grammar school or a flyer 
ip a secpodary inoctern, or whethor it is 
possible by educational means to diminish 
tbe inequalities that arise from differences 
in chUdren^ social backgrounds. (Between 
a quarter and a half of educational attain¬ 
ment, the report Very roughly reckons, is 
determined ^environment, the rest by 
heredity ; and the gulf between those with 
educationally favoumbfc^-meaning more 
prosperous—homes aod the other increases 
with age while at school.) At present 0.02$ 
per cent tri ple national spending on educa¬ 
tion goes to research: it would really be 
worth increasing this. 


Disestablishment Pastor 

BY OPR ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDENT 

T he appointment of Dr John Carmel were relieved to ifind 
Heendrias eighth Archbishop of West- tl>af time anti exjkri- 4 
minster has been warmly welcomed both ence had sbfteticd their 

inside and outside the Roman Catholic chief pastor’s asperity. 

Communion. Archbishop Heeriatt, Son of Dr Heenan’s |$npd'tt' 

civil servant* comes from one of thojse fami- Liverpool was marked 

lies, Irish by origin, which have become by a real improvement 

totally absorbed into the English scene. Edu- in Catholic-Protestam 

cated at a local grammar school, at Ushaw relations in a city tra- 

College (a seminary with a tradition attach- dkionally torn by set- !> 

ing back to penal rimes), and the English tarian strife, and by ‘ 

College, Rome, *n even mote venerable in- such imaginative step* 

stitutibn with its roots in the middle ages, as the commissioning 

his background could hardly be, more of Mr Frederick Gio- 

sharply contrasted wish that of the average herd to design * hew 

member of,the Anglican bench. cathedral in cbntem- 

Sevente^A years of parochial work in the pOiary style to rebUce 

east end of London, were followed by a Sir Edwin Lutyens 1 project for an expensive virtual leati$$hip of the 3,700,000 English 

period as superior of the Catholic Mis- mausoleum. Roman, Catholics, The contemporary; 

sionary Society, a body which conducts Witty, intelligent, quick, forceful and not importance of Westminster as the see ki 

retreats and missions and runs the Catholic afraid to be controversial. Dr Heenan is the closest contact with ttye Church of England 

Inquiry Centre. From there Dr Heenan outstanding personality in die English can hardly be. over-estimate^ in the light 

was appointed Bishop of Leeds, where Roman Catholic Chtirch today; his new of the ever-growing activities of the ecu- 

his reforming zeal won Leeds the office by tradition confers ,bot only the menical movement. Dr Heenan is not a 

soubriquet of tne 44 cruel see/' A translation red hat (all Dr Heenan's seveh predecessors qaftiral ecumenloist: his sharpness of mind 

to Liverpool followed, where the clergy have beeh raised fi the purple) but also the and Roman training do not make him 
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loitidctively sympathetic to the compromises 'tyr lets importtttji lib tot***! foetid- 
of Anglicanism, but through hit membp ' with Dt $kmiek which rives the 
ship of Cardinal Bn’s Secretariat foe opportunity ofdcvdopmg a hitany and 
Christian Unky he has acquired ah interest goodwill between Wmtijmmet and 

in and knowledge of ecumenical affairs ottry. which'has certainly never existed in 

wffi& he shbultniow flha extret^y ustful; t& past'- ' ~--- 


The Business of Polities 

Labour Ltd. 


The annual report and accounts ,o/ the fjobout party donot suggest dust tha party i 
is in major fiuancid'difficulty. Between March andjuh of \thit year it has retorted 
£368464 jar its general 

than it has paid out for any previous election. . >Tht;question afciom it is> investing ite . 
existing funds if a different mtftte *. WeJumdedjheMest L depur bakttre dseetj r '' 
isdbteiosiy up to Decetriker/jtySi, oivAto one,■of mrinvestment analysts fat continent. 
He reports: 


T he afcdoutys of'tlie 

model of clarity at _ „ 

the sort of information thdt many inveWoii- 
would like to. have about companies*!* 
which they own shares. Companies too will 
note ;thar the competitive positionrof 

Labour parly does not . teem to __ 

been unduly, damaged by idle disclosure of 
this information: to its competitors. The 
voiume of records and accounts to be, 
inspected is now so great that the assistant* 
of professional auditors has been enlisted; 
for this reason the item “audit fees” 
appears for the first time in the accounts.. So 
also does a charge for “provision for 
doubtful debts*” of £500 ; monopolist Tory 
booksellers, perhaps ? Last year’s expendi¬ 
ture still exceeded revenue, a problem which 
has been solved in the last two years by a 
special appeal. The party’s cautious attitude 
to elections is reflected in the.“deposit 
insurance fund,” in which provision has 


Marketing in Eurppe 

A monthly research publication .on ■ 
Consumer goods and retail distribution. 


In the current issue: 

FOOD RETAILING IN SWEDEN—■•PART I 

-i -— h .— 1, .. 

THE BELGIAN 1ADJO AND TV MARXET * 

Also: Furniture and furnishings In 
Germany and Italy; Advertising expen¬ 
diture in Germany and Belgium* 

In the previous issues: ^ 

Textiles Ifa Europe, fitft I Common 
Market, Part II—Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Sweden, Penmnrk and Finland Smoking 
in France; Quick Frozen Foods in Germany. 

-f , , . . ' . ' I 

Available fjftn; , ^ , 

THE’ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

, Spencer Hm*23 St Jfmefs Place 
London 5ITL 

Telephone WdeEdrkffil Ext 134 
' tHEaet 4 M Street N\eto York 17 :NY 
Telephone Mvrtty Hill 7H685G- m 


mpre cautious' attitude. 

■ t T Mj^p a sp 

libber 31. Ipffz) uWpst- 
. pVet,thfe^-quarters of Aesegohstst 
„ Jrtr&red government: stpdt. Tflte te- 
matpwf dohsisftd id the win of Treasury! 
Bills. (sqtye Daltons) apd fixid.interest, 
stocks of nationalised. industries and 
local authorities, including Edinburgh 
and Surrey, both Tory-controlled, wiijh- 
qfi£‘ : knowing, when ! these stocks were 
bought, one cannot tell, how much the 
party has bad to write down these 
investments, though presumably it has 
suffered from the trend toWards higher 
interest rates in the last twelve years, what 
is sad is that the party’s only Venture into 
the . wicked World of ordinary shares is a, 
holding' of /375 nominal in Buenos Aites' 
Tpym and pocks Tramways, nowwdnb 
Did tty* experience disomirap fnrther 
Ventures, or is the party afraid of 

_cts of its winning the election ? Or 

most cunning of all, peimps it is walking, for 
an electoral victory to move into ordinary 
shares at rock bottom prices and then to 
announce that there wiff be no nationalisa¬ 
tion, no Capital gains tax, no dividend 
restraint after all ? 


Time alone will tell. In the meantime 
the resources of the party are bang steadily 
ended by inflation and it would surely make 
sense to follow its trade union brothers and 
tip invest in the Trades Union Unit Trust, 
whose managers include Lord Longford 
and Mr Douglas Jay. Unfortunately the 
£50o,ooo-odd funds of the Labour Party’ 
Staff Superannuation Society and the 
Labour Party Agents’ Superannuation 
Society are also invested entirely in fixed 
interest stocks. Mr Lynes’ Fabian pamphlet 
(reviewed in last week’s issue on page 850) 
points otlt that some private occupational 
pension schemes offer benefits which do not 
keep pace with inflation: here, clearly, are 
two bad offenders. However, in case some 
Conservative* should smirk at this, believ¬ 
ing themselves more sophisticated in these 
matters^ they should bereminded that the 
Central Office of the Conservative party at 
present publishes no accounts whatever. 




P eople who are encouraged by militant 
right-winger* to believe that ail trade 
unions are in die hands, or about to be in 
’ ‘ ■ of jpomintUdats will have their 

tiaji dfl 

forget?) that nllrgirinna uf bwlli<iriij|im| 
against the communist leadership oPdie 
umen Wete proved: in court'last'^1*, ^ 
Mr Frank Hax*ftw*s oachod (rbai'-ttyi 3 
general aocretamhip for his 

due Ofthehben 'rite ’wtte'i 
u>g# the cari'-urtsart; ■ 

btrdfii ' ytiladfc* ' 

.ptfW; _ 

fulty persuqdbd to cist th^t vptes.. Thiqr, 
ejected Mr Les Cpwm ak^ptystddtt by 

a lapsed communist who left me najrty ritcr 
ite remriiation of Mr HaxelL and $4J3 for 
the,official communist caoda .. 

Mr Quwon hfanself |a> j^'e»dMB- 
munist vraofte ,Ityka with th; pw^ somiiiqd 
and snapped over the efoctoral |»qo^in& 
and who was.fftei^ds.one'ty'we;qpdf 
mpvers. in tbe campaign,ty.clean dae' t union 
up, Hts success wifl be Wcotye4 jM>t .fo!f 
any change employers of ele c q , iq a-» )t .Qt.d>e 
Covonmenuinay e^pedtto gef oty;pfh 
(he. i*; still* If nb^ ijtty “fl* 6 * cwmnninL 
a, staunch left-winger) but ** proof that, if 
more than 20 pet cent of a urnpu memher- 
styp can be persuaded .to vote, the cmb* 
munists have no hope of office..' • 

This may kwh like unpardonable apathy 
if parliamentary elections are tafcen aa the 
yardstick. - But to get almost aj per otnt of 
a union electorate casting a vote: is, in union 
terms, somediing of a breakthrough. 
Usually it is no more than 7 oc>8 per cent, 
and since, as in this case, commumsta have 
a fairly constant (and highly disciplined) 
strength of about 4 per cent of union, 
membership, their chanoes are hlgtt iind 
unhesitatingly taken: Mr Feulkes’a vote at 
tbe last presidential election was hardly 
higher than Mr Eiaom’s now. The lesson 
for other unions, most, notably the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineering Union, is plain: , it da 
to make sure, before die communists have 
taken over (Os they are dose to damn in 
the AEU, and as they have in many of Iks 
branches), that members are using: their 
votes. As the ETU has shown,, once apathy 
has done its damage, there >ia -very hide 
hope of repairing k except, after long, legal 
process, through the courtO—and theti only 
if there has been manipulation, whkh u 
hardly needed rn mosf union elections. - - 
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Much Schade, No Frende 


British Government Observed 
By Brian Chapman, 

AUm and Unwin . 64 pages. 12s, 6d, cloth- 
bound, 78. 6d paperbound. 

I N his boric motives aad emotions, Pro- 
, fesfor Chapman is right. He believes 
that much in the system of government 
unde? which this country labours-—or in its 
tum conserves^—is outworn, and should be 
changed. In his general, sweeping remedies, 
he is sometimes facile. He hankers after 
technocracy, after what is sometimes called 
“ positive government ” as opposed to the 
bland amateurism of so much British policy¬ 
making. In his examples of how he sup¬ 
poses other people achieve this positiveness 
—and it is this that unfortunately does most 
to devalue his essay—he often verges upon 
the feruous. 

To take only one example, there is Mr 
Chapman’s surprising admiration for things 
French: although his subtitle is “ Some 
European Reflections,” his Europe is in fact 
mainly France. Anyone who has ever had 
to litigate in France, suffering the delays, 
the lack of legal aid, the jumped-up 
presences of overworked, underpaid juges 
1f instruction , must goggle at his assumption 
that things legalistic and institutional are 
really all that better ordered across the 
channel. Mr Chapman seems at one point 
to argue that it is a proof of the peculiar 
inadequacy of the British civil service that 
more British civil servants did not resign in 
protest against the stupidity of Suez. Who 
resigned in France? To claim that the 
French parliament has more power than the 
British is a battle of midgets, perhaps: but 
when the French parliament has recently 
exercised its power, it has most con¬ 
spicuously been to inflict gross humiliation 
on conscientious objectors against the wish 
of the executive. “ In France ” says Mr 
Chapman, “ when the price of home-grown 
food goes up without good cause the govern¬ 
ments first thought is to lower tariff barriers 
until trade is normal again. In Britain the 
minister asks for increased subsidies from 
parliament.” The second statement is true, 
and lamentable. The first happened— 
astonishingly, perhaps uniquely, mis week. 

These are not mem quibbles about tire¬ 
some facts. Mr Chapman argues that the 
British system of government was in 
essence evolved over the half-century from 
1850 to 1900, when'Britain could afford to 
take things easily: now the country is 
rimplyvsoo poor to afford.such dignified 
sloth in undertaking a new reform. Many 


parts of the reforms advocated in this book 
will strike an immediate chord in anyone 
of radical temperament. To broaden the 
experience of civil servants, to bring some 
men from outside into government and to 
recommend (excellent suggestion) that all 
posts above the rank of assistant secretary 
should be publicly advertised ; to pay mem¬ 
bers of Parliament more, and to set up more 
expert commissions of Parliament (as one 
means of preventing the veil of civil service 
secrecy that covers the way in which particu¬ 
lar decisions have been arrived at); to 
appoint solicitors, not just members of the 
bar, to the high court bench ; to check the 
use of Royal Commissions and expert com¬ 
mittees as a way of shuffling responsibility 
for action off ministerial shoulders; to 
reform the nationalised industries—all this 
is, prima facie, desirable. 

But it is surely an absurd over-simplifica¬ 
tion to suggest that a reform of the 
machinery can do everything to improve 
the quality of the decisions that the machine 
is designed to process. To take a look in 
the opposite geographical direction to Mr 
Chapman, the United States operates under 
a system of government even older than the 
British—and far, far less workable. But, 
when pushed, America has repeatedly done 
what had a few months before beep con¬ 
sidered impossible. In France, by contrast, 
the machinery may in a few respects be 
better: its output is not necessarily superior. 

The confusion between functional organi¬ 
sation and its output as completed policy 
is a fundamental one. One of the targets 
upon which Mr Chapman jumps most, 
heavily—and in a manner that must win 
him the instinctive support of anyone with 
an ounce of liberalism—is the use of the 
Official Secrets Act by government to cover 
up, or obscure, its own incompetence. This 
is, of course, a quite specially dangerous 
trend. But governments have to conceal 
some things from the public; because 
British governments almost certainly do 
misuse the act and because the D-notice 
method of censorship is (as Mr Chapman 
again rightly says) sometimes ludicrously 
misapplied is no grounds for saying that 
there should be no act and no D-notices. 
That fools drive cars is no ground for 
closing the roads. 

Most of the counter-attacks against this 
short book have complained that there is 
a danger that the reforms Mr Chapman 
advocates in our civil service and legal 
system could go too far, throwing away too 
much that is valuable in the process. In 
blunt fact, because the entrenched institu¬ 


tional interests are so strong, that danger 
does not seem a very major one. Instead, 
the immediate danger of Mr Chapman’s 
argument—and one into which the Labour 
party, in particular* could fall—is to substi¬ 
tute thought about how to do things for 
thought about what should be done. 

Tragedy of Good Intentions 


The Ordeal of Power: A Political 
Memoir of the Eisenhower Yeats 

By Emmet John Hughes. * 
Macmillan. 379 pages. 30s. 


M a hughes’s eye-witness account of the 
Eisenhower years—including the 
secrets of the Cabinet room—is not likely 
to make him any more popular in Republi¬ 
can circles. But it has produced an ex¬ 
tremely perceptive, often devastating and 
always readable book. His portrait of Pre¬ 
sident Eisenhower—whom he found a com¬ 
plex, not at all a simple character—is not 
likely to be bettered. The story is written 
in sorrow, not anger. Mr Hughes was one 
of the millions of Independents and Demo¬ 
crats who voted for General Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956 ; in fact at the Republican 
convention in 1956 Mr Hughes spoke for 
them—and not to the entire satisfaction of 
the party leaders. Like many thoughtful 
m^n he fclt in 1952 that new initiative^ in 
American diplomacy were imperative and 
that the Democrats were bound to be para- 

r by a virulent domestic opposition; 

Republicans, on the pthCr* hafid, 
needed the 1 cleansing experience of respon¬ 
sibility if the two-party system was to sur¬ 
vive. 

; What was unique was that Mr Hughes, 
a self-confessed New Dealer, and a highly 
experienced and able journalist, took part 
in both the Eisenhower campaigns* helping 
to write many of the candidate’s speeches, 
particularly in the field of foreign affairs. 
More than that, Mr Hughes worked on 
both Inaugural Addresses, He was actually 
Writing, with Mr Dulles, the President’s 
television address at the time of Suez up to 
a minute or two before Mr Eisenhower went 
on the air. Mr Hughes’s accounts of events 
in 1953, when the first Republican Adminis¬ 
tration sinCe President Hoover's was settling 
ih, contains some extraordinary glimpses :* 
of the Defence Secretary, hot from General 
Motors* sublimely confident that he would * 
ljave Congress eating, out of his hand; of 
Mr Lowrie, fresh from Quaker Oats, ap¬ 
pointing as security officer for the State 
Department one of the few men he knew!' 
ih Washington (by a bitter mischance 
tfei* was. Senator McCarthy’s JfriendMr 





Treasure Islands 


Finding treasure on islands is notoriously uncertain. 
But one unknown sailor discovered his on board ship. 
He invented Navy Cuts. By squeezing selected tobacco 
leaves into, a bar with tightly drawn rope, he caused 
their aromas and flavours to intermingle in a manner 
that his messmates liad never previously experienced. 
John Flayer, a Nottingham tobacconist, adapted this 
process~to produce his famous Navy Cuts. And to this 
day Nayy Cut de Luxe is still pressed by hand in the 


original naval way. There are four Navy Cuts to choose 
from-each benefiting from the sailor’s discovery. If you 
are in doubt which treasure to steer for, you may find 
Medium* a suitable port of call. It is the most popular; 
and many experienced pipe' smokers never smoke any 
thing else. But Player’s Gold Leaf, Tawny and De Luxe, 
all have much to recommend them; try Player’s Navy 
Cuts and discover which one suits you best. 5/9id. an oz. 
(De Luxe 5/1 id.) m>z. airtight tins are a penny more. 
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You—the passenger—are the most important item 
in BOAC’s book. Your comfort, your convenience, 
your peace of mind. The planes, the people, the 
organisation and all the resources of BOAC exist 
solely for you. Experienced travellers have‘noticed 
this attitude, sensed this purpose, on BOAC 
planes around the world. You will too. 
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McLeo 4 ) the Secretary of ifc Treasury 
demanding an end to the Korean WR so; 
that taXfes could be cut. Few merabeh.qf f 
the Cabinet emerge unscathed from the pas¬ 
sage of Mr Hughes's sharply appraising eye. 

The man who comes off worst—and, 
probably worse than he deserves—is the 
Secretary of State* whom Mr Hughes found 
personally unsympathetic and whose policies 
he considers to have been responsible for a 
wasted decade and the frustration of tnany 
of President Eisenhower’s generous im¬ 
pulses toward conciliation and negotiation. 
The Eisenhower which Mr ffugnes saw, 
however, was by no means the carfo&n 
figure of a weak, hay man pulled hither 
and thither by over-powerful subordinates. 
Humble President Eisenhower might be on 
occasion, but his knowledge of government 
affairs was often detailed, his reactions testy 
and sharp, his knowledge of what he wanted 
to say-end what he would pot say-speci¬ 
fic. In private even hjs grammar was good 
and he displayed a heart-warming suspicion 
of Mr Hughes’s purple passages. 

Mr Hughes has an artist’s eye and ear for 
the telling scene and quotation; over and 
over again he has the President striding 
about ms office in an outburst of enthusiasm 
which somehow, as the moments pass, trails 
off into nothingness. But the fault lay not 
only in the President’s inability to work 
steadily toward certain goals, but even more 
in his quite explicit refusal to use all his 
resources—the powers of his office and his 
own unrivalled popularity at home and 
abroad. This accounted for his failures with 
Congress and his inability to reshape the 
Republican party, though Mr Hughes adr 
mits that President Kennedy, with precisely 
the opposite view of Residential leadership, 
has not done much better with the first, 
and that perhaps no man could have suc¬ 
ceeded with the second—certainly not bne 
who was as little liberal in home affairs as 
Mr Eisenhower. The sharpest criticism 
which Mr Hughes allows himself is on the 
issue of Negro rights, a Republican inheri¬ 
tance which Mr Eisenhower weakened when 
he should have been strengthening it. 

The second term, in Mr Hughes’s view, 
showed a sharp degeneration. And by the 
rime Mr Dulles had disappeared from the 
scene and the President embarked on a 
highly personal reversal of foreign policy, 
it was too late. In a comparison probably 
not meant to be cruel, Mr Hughes ends 
with a quotation from Sir Winston 
Churchill’s eulogy of Chamberlain, praising 
his devotion to conscience. 


A Man of Parts 

Try Anything Twice 

By Desmond Young. 

Hamish Hamilton. 368 pages. 30s. 

T o have met everyone and been every¬ 
where is by no means an ideal qualifi¬ 
cation for an autobiographer. Unless his 
own nature is as many-faceted as his 


BOOKS 

be js likdyjo p ; $s : 

with" a sense of opnemin^el Mk iect* xrf 
characters imperfectly realised ahdb of a 
personality that spvkfet tela than its setting. 
Such is happily not thr lease with Desmond 
Young. . Vivid ,and various as hi* life has 
been, his responses to experience, to people, 
to situations are as fresh and appropriate as 
if each were pf absorbing interest to him. 
Liveliness, 1 , intelligence, sympathy and 
high spirits make hjra the best of company 
as weU as a shfewd and observant recorder 
of an exceptionally interesting life, 

When the hook opens m 19x3 the,author, 
has just been sent down from: Merton for 
idleness and extravagance.. In the two years 
before the outbreak of war he throws up a 
promising career with SfcdJ to bccome 
manager pf the Chiswick Emp»te> then at 
the height of its fame as a music halH-a 
brief interlude fibat typifies dm rashness 
fortunately combined with a genius for 
improvisation so characteristic of later 
exploits. A few fruitful and enjoyable terms 
as a private schoolmaster provide a peace¬ 
ful coda to his youth. Then comes the war. 

The literature of the trenches is already 
so extensive and of so high a quality that 
it is no mean feat to widen, to deepen and 
to clarify so formidable a theme. Yet the 
truthfulness, acuteness and unfailing 
humanity of the author place his account 
among the most masterly that have 
appeared. Whether he is writing about the 
impact of unimagined horrors on young men 
to whom violent death had hitherto seemed 
Ss remote and improbable a$ witchcraft, or 
distinguishing between the virtues and 
limitations of the regular soldiers under 
whom he served, he allows neither his can¬ 
dour nor his generosity of mind to upset 
the balance of light and shade. Severely 
wounded, he returns for a few months to 
England where he finds time to write a light* 
verse best-seller which so impressed Mr 
Robert Graves that he could repeat most 
of it from memory forty years later, and to 
catch a spy with whose principal female 
assistant the author himself had been. 
acquainted in his undergraduate days. 

At the end of the war the author decided 
to make a career in ship salvage, a sphere of 
activity with which he was already familiar 
as his father, Commodore Sir Frederick 
Young, was probably the world’s leading 
exponent of the art. The account of the 
salvage of the “ SS Ulidia ” on the White 
Sea coast of Russia, involving a race both 
against the weather and the rapid advance 
of the Red armies, is one of the most excit¬ 
ing stories in the book. The easy command 
of, and obvious fondness for, technical and 
mechanical topics is as refreshing as it is 
unusual in so highly literate a writer. When 
the shipping slump knocked the bottom out 
of the salvage market Mr Young ran a night¬ 
club in Air Street with immense enjoyment 
and staggering success. His only failure 
was a refusal to bribe the police. This 
proved fatal 

He now turned to journalism and became 
successively the editor of a leading South 
African and an Indian daily paper. On the 
outbreak of the second war he was appointed 


9 Zty 
cep 

v _ntidtt for# 
similar’ one with tfie in ffte 

iff Italy he escaped to Switzerland, return- i 

&» | 
Editor of Dawn, the principal ralastsn \ 

dgily paper. At ths age^f 58 he embarked | 
oh his distinguished ^carper as an author—if | 
one discounts his early volume of verse 4 -i 
aid hit' the jjackpdt f fim IdhRpwtyHa bio¬ 
graphy of Rommel that must rank wfefr 
IJtoctor Zfcivfcgo ”s ajhd “Tbl $ Wiggle for 
Europe’* as one Of deft of tile! 

l#t twenty years. 

cijafcfcle Sutatoograj oOc;fc 
author could turn .. . hand to any . 
except, perhaps,',# anti-novel. ■; 

Boredom, passive or active, has, like prit- 
temieuMess, bemlcft-eutof Mai #af 
and we can only hope gut his, wrest 
energy will not lead him to forsake hia latest 
calling. 


Centuries on the Farm 

The Agrarian History of Western 
Europe. AD. 500>18a0 

By B. H. Slicher van Bath. Translated by 
Olive Ordish. 

Edward Arnold. 373 pages. 40s. 

T his work, a translation from the Dutch, 
is a remarkable achievement of syn¬ 
thesis and compression. To summarise in 
little ihore than dui6e’'1taihdT«d'‘|Nt^r'd<iii' :; 
major problems in the agrarian, history pf 
several countries, Irons jpe darlcagesto 
the mid-nineteenth century, ana to do 46 ih 
full, Awareoes* of a generation pf. lppul.aod. 
regional studies in many .langiwgpftje.Ukcv 
carving the Lord’s prayer on a cherry stone 
or packing the crown jewels in ahat-bo*. 
The achievement is all the. more impres¬ 
sive because Dr Slicher van Bath dean M 
fully aqd expertly with the economic 
aspects of the history as with .the technical 
details of yields ana rotations. 

How is it done ? Mainly by jtfrthgfiig 3 
the material around the long strings, lasting 
a century or more, which have been 
discerned in the price history of western 
Europe. The periods of rising agricultural 
prices, e.g., 1x50-1300, 1550-1650 and 
1750-1850, are characteristically the periods 
of land reclamation, expansion of arable 
vis- 4 -vis livestock farming, and a trend 
towards larger holdings. During the 
periods of stationary or falling prices, e.g., 
1300-1450 and 1650-1750, less land is used 
for cereals and farms tend to increase in 
size. A variety of other developments— 
the course of real wages, the incidence of 
agrarian disorder, the nature of technical 
improvement—are related to thpae long 
swings, and the author has emptoyed thetp 
with considerable skill to keep us inter¬ 
national army of particular instances in 
marching order. Occasionally, perhaps, one 
senses beneath the geqgc agronomic hand 
the touch of tile sergMawnajor ; (Elijah 
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An attractive new catalogue 
shorter 


PAPERBACKS 

from 

The 

ECONOMISTS’ 

BOOKSHOP 

oh the • ■■ ■> - 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

, ,, 

1963*64 


Said \l$j otit flkrrffc at*4 address and you 
will recdvfcfree of charge on* jfoUiortlOit 
the new edition of this 36-page, 850-title ■ 
classified catalogue of British and Ameri¬ 
can paperbacks, which includes many 
books 00 ^ reprinted after being out of v 
print for softie years. You" wllf disci' 
receive our 2Q0-title A^tuuvi Catalogue, 
givihg foil details of books bn the sudal 
sciences due to appear flh the^ next sht 
months. „ { . 

THE ECONOMISTS' BOOKSHOP 
(Dept.EPj), Clare Market* Portugal St,, 
London, W.C. 2 . 


Publications of the National Economic 
Devdopmcitt Council 

Growth Of tlM UMM KH tgO t W 

Ecinomy to imo 

Studies the implications of air average 
annual rate of growth of 4 per cent far the 
period 1961-66. It ; *lso discusses the impact 
of the rate for 1 selected cross-section of 
industry in the private and public sectors 
and reviews the general economic implications 
of faster growth. 9s, 6d. (post 7d.) 

Conditions Favourable to 
Faster Growth 

This, report was .prepared to meet the 
Council's request far a first assessment of 
conditions favourable to faster growth, and 
was amended in the light of the Council's 
discussions: It marks a further stage in the 
development of a concerted effort towards 
economic expansion, 4s. (post 5d.) 

Export Trends 

A review of past trends in exports of 
manufactures, an analysis of 4 the reasons far 
the fall in the United Kingdom’s share in 
world exports of manufactures and a dis¬ 
cussion ©X future prospects. 2s, id. (post 4d.) 

H'lO: not place a Standing order for future N+PJS.C. 
publications t A deposit of £1 h required from 
n ou*u ce otm t Customer *.' 

[HESS 

Gaflwpwt pot Meat tam ani bo efetaM Vy calUiig n $ or 

ejmnrmrwn, (manMur, xhi ouugnm, ymnir, mum 

utmm «t«.«r tlm**>r hootKfet 
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agriculture b«W«n 1650 tod iJl 0 4 ot& 
ntt eftrifc fit-fat); ■' *• ,fh ■: 

Someame9,^ibeixueapp0M)^tbe^ 
sfettndea: tbrsuthor dbeaaota^mbve 
ntode uphistnlnd wfatther tfaeBq^fsfe took 
to gin-fat the flrtt half 1 of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury because they were poor and hungry or 
because in them years they enjoyed Ion 
grain prices; and: his statement that, in 
England, real wages rose for most kinds of 
workers after 1790 does not square. With 
the figures about Cost of tiring elsewhere in 
the book. The (Wings in the fottufiesy 
agriculture' vet dm a-iittlc ptutzling. It-is 
surely surprising drat ah- area of such' 
geographical and social diversity as western - 
Europe (hould have experienced similar- 
trends, and that’ these common trend!'; 
should have persisted for such- long periods* 
The author follows those histonttS Who : -> 
ascribe thesetroads tovarididns Inthe rate 
of population growth, thotlghfae attribute* 
thdn also to monetary influences. But a 
great deal has Mill to beexplalneA' - . - 

The surprising feature of (his book, how¬ 
ever, is that it covers so much ground in 'a 
lucid and coherent fashion. Much that-is 
unique in the economic history of Europe 
is to be traced to the interaction of popu¬ 
lation and agriculture, and to tbH fascinat¬ 
ing range of problems Dr Slicher van Bath 
has provided an excellent introduction. 


PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 

Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journal in recent weeks.. 

Ardueoldgy and Ancient History: 

Peru- By G. H. S. Bushnell. 216 pages. 
12s. 6d. THE Phoenicians. By Donald Harden. 
386 pages. 12s. 6d. The Egyptians. By Cyril 
Aldred. 268 pages. 12s, 6d. The Celts. By 
T. G. E. Powell. 283 pages. 12s. 6d Wessex; 
By f. F. S. Stone. 207 pages. 12a. 6d. (All 
Ancient Peoples and Places Series). A, Picture 
History of Archeology. By C.W. Ceram. 360 
pages with 294 illustrations. 18s. Thames and 
Hudson. 

The Megalith Builders of Western Europe. 
By Glyn DanieL 155 pages. 4s. (Pelican). 
Penguin. 


BfaWL 189 Mrs. KK6 d. FoRErGtLTRADft' 

&S&SFSt'ETK. & 

versify Press. , ' * 1 . 

Economic | Theory and UNdpuftrapPED 
Regions. By Gunnar Myrdkl 1$0 pages. 
10s. 6d. (University). Methuen. 


The Economics op Welfare. (4th edition). 
By A. C. Pigou. > 907 pages. 30s. <Papermac). 
Macmillan, 


History and Biography t 

A History op France. By Lucien Romier. 
(Translated and completed by ; A, L. Rows*). 
502 pages* JUs., BRESTrLiTOVSRThe For¬ 
gotten reacej Mfutb 1^18, $y loHh W. Wheeler- 
BennCtt 49# pd$en, * lit. HidirigY ’of TH$ 
Arabs : Prom me Barliest Times to the-Present. 
(7th;<diJ}0g)* By Pbil^ K. 845 |*gcfc 

Xl8», 


A History or UoifhoH UtriB. By ft. 1 Mitchrif 
and M. D. R. LeysC 1 34# pages. 5t. (Pelican). 

1 . ' •" *r* r - \r; 


GladsTonS : A ‘ 
496 pages. 10?. % 


iphy. By Philip Magnus, 
"wm [Murray. r 


Literature ax^d Literary Criticism t ■ 

New English' Dramatists^ 6 ; A Man for All 
Seasons, by Robert Bplt r The Devils, by John 
Whiting; Nil Carborundum, by Henry Livings. 
Edited by Tom Maschler. Introduced by 
Harold Hobson. 269 pages. 4s. 6d. (Penguin 
Plays). One Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso¬ 
vich. By Alexander Splzheaitsyn. (Translated 
by Ralph Parker). 142 pages. 3s. Penguin. 

Autobiographies : Volumes I and II. By Sean 
O’Casey. 666 and 665 pages. 12s. 6d. each* 
(Sc Martin’s Library). Macmillan . 


The English Bible: A History of Trimsla'- 
tk>ha. By F. F. BrUce. 247 pages. 12s. 6d. 
(University). Methuen. 

Philosophy; 

Karl Marx : Selected Wrings in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy. fited with an Intro¬ 
duction/and Notes by T. B. Bottomore and 
MaximHien Rubel. (Texts translated by T. B. 
Bottomore.) “272 pages: 4s. (Pelican).' Penguin. 

Thb New World of Henri St. Simon. By 
Frank E. Manuel. 444 pages. $2.25. University 
of Notre Dame Press , Indiana. 

Science I 

The Fabric of the Heavens. By Stephen 
Touimin and June Goodiield. 315 pages. 6s. 
(Pdican). The Nature of the Universe. By 
Fred Hbyle. 125 pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican). 
Penguin. 


Current Affairs: 

Pakistan : Emerging Democracy. By Robert 
D. Campbell. 144 pages. Environment and 
Policies in West Africa. By R. J. Harrison 
Church. 135 pages. Indonesia : The Crisis 
of the Millstones. By Benjamin Higgins and 
lean Higgins. 144 pages. Japan : Industrial 
Power of Asia. By Robert B. Hall. 127 pages. 
The Lower Mekong : Challenge to Co-opera¬ 
tion in> South-East. Asia. By C. Hart Schaaf pnd 
Russell H. Fifield. 136 pages. The Himalayan 
Kingdoms : Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal. By 
Ptadyumna P. Karan and William M. Jenkins. 
144 pages* (All Searchlight Original Series). 
12s, each. Van (fostrand. 

TtaE Waste Makers. By Vance Pickard. 320 
pages. 4s. 6d, (Pelican). Penguin. 

■» , f . ' - ■ •, »*t 

Freedom of Communication. By Derrick 
Sington. 126, pages. 3s. 6d. (Ampersand). 
Allen and Urttoin. 

Economics: 

The Economics of Labor. By E. .R Phelptr 


Miscellaneous: 

Evenings in the Orchestra. By Hector 
Berlioz. (Translated by C. R. Fortescue. Intro¬ 
duced by David Cairns.) 342 pages. 10s. 6d. 
(Peregrine). The Contemporary Cinema. By 
Penelope Houston. 222 pages. 5 s. (Pelican 
Original). Mies van per Rohe: Architecture 
and Structure. By Peter Blake. 124 pages. 6s. 
(Pelican). Penguin. 

Technology and the Academics: An Essay 
on Universities and the Scientific Revolution* 
By Eric Ashby. 124 pages. 7s. tid. (Papermac). 
Macmillan. . T f t 

Big Business Leaders in America. . By W* 
Lloyd Warner and James Abegglen. 243 pages. ‘ 
10s. Atheneum, New York. Londoa: Trans 
Atlantic Bosk Service. * 1 * • ■ 

Tub Steps op .Humility* By. Bernard, Abbot 
of-Cburvaux, fTraa^ted with Introduction anfd 
Notes as a study of: his Epistemology by George 
Bosworat Burch). 298 pages. $1:95. Utrivet* 
sity of Notre Damdjprets, Indiana; ; 
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Distributing the fruits of affluence 
it! America Is a wild and exciting business, 
and things are becoming hot lie th^e 
market-place. The contlneifta(ftady hat 
more than its fair share of explosions: 
population, suburbs, technology. Now 
comes the big bang of consumption. 
Admen seek better aim 
It ail has a violent look* Retail consultants, 
fortune magazine and the trade papers 
describe an encounter between buyers 
and sellers on a scale not seen before. 
Advertising vice-presidents of companies, 
and the men of Madison Avenue who 
create the aids, art fitted with desire to , 
know exactly how advertising works: to 
make it bigger and cleaner, acceptable to 
awkward, moralising Intellectuals and 
clergymen, yet capable of hitting the 
consumer with a fearful accuracy that will 
make today's ads look like a board 
nailed on a tree... 



> A. beaming dwarf with whiskers 

The word ‘fun* crops up’continually. 
Super-marketsfolkpfeOyt 'fun shopping'. 
Car-bUypre^pbrged tpvlsit ‘your 
Mefcbrfdeiler*S fun Apartment’. 
Home-buyers will be dealt with by 'Our 
Happiness Man*. A beaming dwarf with 
whiskers has had to be added to the 
posters for a well-known showpiece at 
Chattanooga because its name, Rock City, 
lacked the atmosphere of 'family fun*. 

Up like a rocket 

Perhaps all this is no more than the 
ancient,conspiracy {©convince the 
co fjomdr that the worfdpf business la, 
really there for his benefit, and his alone. 
But the performance has a rocket-thrust. 
There are authoritative predictions that by 
1970 half the Income of Americans will 
be 'discretionary' - Income that doesn't 
have to be spent on the necessities of 
food, shelter and clothing ... 


America la the land 
also the land wtthjttie c l ea res tvitfon 
of what materialdid wit::' 
0 «mI Ilf* wo ii 

h M written 1 

report on < 

•ocltty HI, artlcl*, m*k« •furtliialln 
yantetlf k with «m te nnijmM 
our own nflluonco, «n4 m'mMri 
towirtfoit. ' 


PAUL FifIRIS INVtttWATM 
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Operating from Zurich, the centre of European 
banking, the Arab Bank (Overseas) Ltd. is 
ideally situated to give comprehensive banking. 
ferities alf |Mto ; «%rada with or need com- 
hiircfari guidance In trie European community 


cA<iqp/es 

£*$!&•» Hxm-t*. Ar*b B» nk 

ftlltnofcnmL'C} ' 


AfcAB BANK LTD, Haadoeic: Amman, Jortta* 

Capital and Reservee CIMOO.OfcSTotal AiMt*<f1t4)4|kM0 'i , 

Brmchnln: Aden, siwUy^Maiii Ubya, f«*4rla, Saedl thMA.'te nWh 


A Mirie Of lnformation 
about 

CANADA 

is To be found in the Bank of Montreal publication 

‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN CANADA’. 

If you are interested in doing business with Canada 
send for a copy today. 

Our Business Development Department is at your service. 

Bank of Montreal 

Incorporated In Canada In 1817 with Limited Liability 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 

MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THRBADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

D. R. McCALLUM, Manavtt. 

WEST END OFFICE : 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I. 

G. L WILLIAMS, Manager. 

JOHN H. F. TURNER. O.B.E., Assistant General Manager . f uropean Division, 

— resident Istndon, I ngland. 

Over 900 Branches and Offices throughout 
Canada and Abroad 
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France is Against Flation 


L ike the Senator in the musical comedy long ago, French 
ministers may not be quite sure what kina of condition 
their economy is in now ; but whatever it is, they’re 
against it. Early this week die Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development released its annual report bn 
the French economy, which in the way of such reports will 
have been worked up mainly from memoranda produced for 
OECD by the French Treasury. This report had one tren¬ 
chant theme: to pour scorn—and evidence—upon any out¬ 
side fears that the upward race of wages and incomes in 
France might indicate any condition of general demand infla¬ 
tion. “ Whatever may have been the case in the past,” it 
roundly declared, “price increases in recent years cannot 
be attributed to the pressure of overall excess demand. 
Not only has there been, since 1959, a consistent substantial 
surplus in external transactions which is far from disappear¬ 
ing, but a large proportion of Arms could have produced more 
if they received more orders.” 

What the officials in the Rue de Rivoli had helped to draft 
in July, however, happened to be published two days before 
their master, M. Pompidou, finally unburdened himself 
of a massive packagfe of restraints designed to correct the 
very demand inflation of which his officials had been at 
pains to deny the existence. This week in Paris, the OECD 
report has been hastily stuffed under the carpet, to keep the 
public diagnosis simple, even if the new and stiff remedies, on 
top of the plasters and doses that have already been adminis¬ 
tered, will be hard for the French citizen to take in all at 
once. This is an orthodox demand inflation. Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance have declared in unison; to be 
dealt with, to be sure, by unorthodox specific action against 
prices and wages as well as by orthodox credit restraint, but 
a bout of galloping inflation all the same. And in an unusual 
solidarity of opinion with the Gaullist government, France’s 
most eminent economic official outside, M. Robert Marjolin, 
vice-president of the European Economic Commission, has 
leant the weight of the Commission’s opinion behind that of 
M. Pompidou, agreeing that in France (and Italy) it is demand 
inflation, not any highfalutin variety of cost inflation, against 
which strong defensive measures are needed at once. Nobody 
could now accuse the French Government of not providing 
this—on all fronts. 

It is true that M. Pompidou’s package of restraints is not 
quite as indiscriminate as Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s was when he 
mistook cost inflation for demand inflation in Britain in 1961: 
French economic policy is nothing if not discriminating, and 
these measures have been chosen with considerable concern 
both for flagging internal investment and for international 
interest rates. But what disturbs the foreign observer, unfor¬ 


tunately, is that the French Government’s first diagnosis MttUf 
still, on balance, to be the more plausibie ; and that die atrong 
restraint on credit into tyhkh a country with(still)oncof the 
strongest balances of payments of «riy m^r commet^I 
power, and which has Utely enjoyed afinost v^PKC^ebteiS 
additions to its reserves, is now plungmgahcl ptnkiog out in 
all directions might set the . pattern for more strongly dis¬ 
inflationary, merging Into deflationary, policies in the Six. 

Price, wage and cost inflation is retd enough in prance, 
without argument; but it is still doubtful whether the 
resumption of somewhat faster growth in demand , since the 
spring has put much strain yet on industrial capacity ,or the 
supply of labour, except in a few spots such as construction. 
The price-incomes spiral, with salaries' add incomes from 
capital of late probably increasing as rapidly as labour’s earn¬ 
ings, has spun on merrily in the last few years in rather extra¬ 
ordinary conjunction with a broad adequacy of nati onal 
resources to cope with internal demand, the French approach 
to incomes policy, working through the Cbmmisariat au Flan, 
produced as its first fruits no doubt worthy advice to the 
Government to correct “ some particularly blatant anomalies 
in income distribution.” The Government accepted this 
advice, as it did the policy of “ rattrapage ” horn its three 
wise men after the public sector strikes this spring, promising 
that public sector wages should catch up those in private 
enterprise. It was, at the time, tightening the liquidity ratios 
of commercial banking, and putting a series of direct stoppers 
on particular prices. In the agricultural field, the contra¬ 
dictions were even closer; the Government was engaged 
simultaneously in trying to help agricultural incomes catch up 
those in Industry, and in restraining rises in food prices. All 
of this may have been magnificent, in terms of social justice ; 
but is it incomes policy ? 

T he presentation of this sweeping Stabilisation pro¬ 
gramme was astutely prepared: first, there was the 
secrecy to inflame imaginations and excite the public’s 
attention. Then, two days before the publication of the {flan, 
there wtfre M. Pompidou’s carefully contrived revelations in 
an interview with Paris-Match, well-timed to allow for the 
first reactions of the special interests affected and to soften up 
the public. Even so, whether it prepared them for quite as 
stiff a programme as this, monetary and fiscal, is doubtful. 
The plan consists of six main lines of action: 

1 Credit restraint. The government has reduced from 
• 12 per cent to 10 per cent the limit set to the encours 
bancaire —Le. the proportion by which total credits advanced 
to industry are allowed to rise during the year from February 
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1963 to February 1964. By the end of August $ese advances 
were already 5 per cent over the February level; durihg tf|e 
current six months, therefore, their rise will bcs Bmited f^in 
another 7 to another 5 per cent. 

Hire purchase terms have been stiffened,. For cars, die 
minimum deposit goes up from 25 to 35 per cent, andthe 
mari mn m period of loans i* reduced from 24 to 21 months. 
The deposit on television sets goes up from 20 to 25 per cent; 
but kitchen equipment, such as refrigerators which have been 
doing badly, escapes the new restrictions-; 

On September 23rd the g^vttnjjpeilt^ to i|sue a,l0^e£r 
loan of Fr. 2,000 million; interest for the first ten years will 
be at 4$ per cent, with certam tax concessions, arid for the 
second half of the ,tcnn at 4} per cent 

2 Fiscal measures. A reduction of the budget impasse 
t • from its ceiling of Ft 7,000 million to Fr 4,750 million 
^bringing thC budget into siirplus above the lirie—is plariqod 
This is to be achieved by restraints on public spending7-but 
also bytiewtaiation, of which one new imeafure is unorthodox 
and htopbtta&t. ; 

A tax bn capital gains from the sale of teal estate is being 
imposed, fat rates of property from the beginning of 1963. 
The amount by which raffing prices during 1963 have 
exceeded 1950 values,, oyer and above an average increase in 
value calculated by tbetix authorities, plus an allowance of 
25 per cent, is to be taxable as income at the ordinary pro¬ 
gressive tax rates. Presuming that, this tax proves administra¬ 
tively workable, it should be a heavy one; real estate values 
in France have rocketed in the last few years. 

In other direct taxation, the' highest rate of taxation bn 
personal incomes is to go up from 65 to 70 per cent. 

3 Cutting out (certain number of items of public expends 
• '■ tuns. This effort to economise, however, is unlikely to 
prevent 1964 budget expenditure from exceeding that for 1963 
(wages in die public sector alone account fot an increase of 
nearly 12 per oent), 

4 Price control. Ah prices are to be frozen at their 
• August, 1963, levels—unless trade associations can 
persuade the government that increases will be justified. 
This is a general extension to all items of the so-called “ con¬ 
trolled freedom ” system, arranged by agreement with trade 


a&qps. F<jjt its ojyii part^ the _ 
increasing-the charges for c^rtaii| publig!rar||t:es Oar 
ed|nple'^»p|if ! ahd telephone chaiges,/tubc apd b%|ggjB). 
ba this ferpoing die {phsenf^tabilisat|)n protfiun^jis diprs 
froth the Htieff pfau of I958,pne o| thb-essenjafl efetoen^ of 
Which was the re-estabiJs&nent' Of a “trub price level’* 

5 The government intends to curb wage increases. All 
• the means that have hitherto been applied for this 
propose .have proved ineffectual |n a period of labour shortage, 
aatiin hj* conferptlae *<n Th|rSd|y M. Pompidou said no more 
Stnanr that he was' relying dh therresults of further consultation 
with the trade , unions. So tty?. iq^rpment iscreljong pardy 
op ,t|ifi dfcpp, of .faaedfewid'-jopi, $e,£eepng §f 
prices, to qjt oqtidie employers* power tp pfy mpre; 

6 Cutting As a ftf fthe£cdntrfbtiti6tt tb rabdfc&tfta 

• in intefttitlpricis even utfder V controlled freedom,” the 
government ismaMngsignificant utits in impbrtdories. ’ On 
a range of consumer products, it is ; lhaklog reductions of 
15-20 per 'debt hi dudes bn imports from within the BBO^- 
i.e. of 74 to io percentinthe level of tariffs existing When 
the common market came into existence. So far as imports 
of these goods from third oounttiesaVe concerned, France 
will cut dudes by half theditference between present levels 
and the duty levels Set for them in the eventual common 
external tariff of the commdn market. These are tariff cuts 
that it would not, by the normal processes of Community 
reduction, have to face for some years to come. 


T he conclusions now being acted upon in Paris are not 
confined to French officials. At a press conference which 
he gave following the meeting in Paris of the Pittance Ministers 
of the Six, M. Marjolin began by recalling that favourable 
international economic trends had combined with internal 
factors of expansion particular to the EfeC to set off a vigorous 
resumption of growth in the Six. As the commission sees It, 
however, , a marked contrast has become apparent between 
Germany and Benelux on the one hand, where expansion is 
progressing at a moderate pace and prices remain compara¬ 
tively stable, and. mi the other hand France and Italy. In 
Germany and the Netherlands, the means employed in com¬ 
bating the inflationary pressures which became manifest in 


Consumer Prices: Prance end other countries 
lit qtr. 1963 lit qtr. 1963 
compared with compared with 
Average 1959 Average 1962 


France.......*.. 

+167 

+ 5*3 

Germany.. 

+fl'« 

+ 4*4 

Belgium. 


+ 2-4 

Denmark. 

+ 10 0 

+ 7 2 

United State**.., 

+ 4*6 

+ 1*2 

Italy.. 

. +13-7 

+ 6*1 

Netherlands.. ,. 

+ 11 *9 

+ 5-6 

United Kingdom 

+ 10*7 

+ 30 

Sweden... 

+ 12*5 

+ 3*0 


-WAGES AND PRICES IN FRANCE: THE RACE 

Rites ie selected French Wages end saleviee, 1957-43 
(% increase over prsvioua year) t 


Private sntepriie: 

Average wage rates, Paris area— 

Labourer ...... 

Semi-skilled worker... 

Skilled building Worker. 

Net monthly incomes— 

Craftsman (bachelor).... 

Labourer wish S children. 

Nationalised industries: 

Coal miner, at face, iron daily wage and bonuses 
Other nttlonelised industries 

(Air Franee, Electricity, Railway*, etc.)—* 

- Gfon hourly wage, all France: 

Charge hand. 

labourer .....*... 

Government leiMce: * 

Net salary, unmarried officials, Paris— 

Index 370 n class.. 

“Index 1,000" tfsai ... 


1957 

1750 

r »9 

++0 
nt 

+ 12*2 
+ 11*4 
+ 127 

+ 8-4 

+ 51 
+ 8-2 

XVs 

+ 118 
+ 9*1 

+ 3-2 
+ 2*1 

+ 13*9 

+ 0*0 

+ 90 

+ 115 
+ 1+0 

+ 9-2 
+ 8*4 

+,' i * 9 

j 



+ 6*1 
+ 6 Q . 

+ 147 
+407 

+ 8 ^ 
+ 9 - 4 * 


I960 

1961 

1862 

+ 6*9 
+ 6 7 
+ 60 

+ 7*2 
+ 77 
+ 7-4 

+ 7*1 

'■tft 

+ 7*8 
+ 7-6 

+ 87 
+ 6 1 

i it 

+ 47 

+ 77 

+ $0 

d+ 84 
+ 81 

+ 57 
+ 6 8 

+ 97 
+ 10 2 

+ 47 
+ 67 

+ 3*8 
+ 3-3 

+ 117 
+ U-9 
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i^i afld iS^ ttcffl w lmW b^ ltffbciiYe. In their Latin 
neighbours, an even larger battery ofmeasureshasnot worked; 

M. Marjohn advotated threse kmdaof measures for these 
delinquents: establishing* better balance between “incom¬ 
ings and outgoings” in die domain of public finance; 
restricting the money market by the appropriate monetary 
measures (it being die business of each government to choose 
which); lastly* easing the situation in theconstruction sector 
(which, 1 Mi Marjolin stated, was strained in all ^Community 
countries); These measures, 'which he Would propose for a 
period of a year to eighteen EOonths, wouktbe aimed at slowing 
down, but not breakingoff,the pace of expansion, which would 
be reduced during this ” pause ’’ to about 4 per cent. 

So far as Italy is concerned, M. Marjolin recalled that, 
during the past year, its Cost Of living index (which serves 
as yardstick for the sliding-scale clauses in wage agreements) 
had risen by S per cent, and wages by it per cent—“ the 
characteristic symptoms of t price-wage spiral.” Italy’s 
balance of payments has gready deteriorated in consequence 
of a considerable increase in imports and Outflow of capital: 
the deficit in the second quarter of 1963 amounted to $400 


*21 

minkn£ Where a year differ it'Wasin balance’ Thlsdefirit 
Was financed out of a groWitm kidebtedness of ltaUSA batiks 
vis-a-ris other countries, Setnkt the defici t has "not thought 
about the contraction hi ! the vofomeof money that might have 
brought about an easing ef the inaridt ' ; - 

M.’ Marjolin appeared to be hintingtbat Italy needs the 
same kind of disinflationary measures that^ie was prescribing 
for France, though he did not say so difoedyvAs regardi-Italy, 
the 1 diagnosis of-demand ibflatkmis in anfease moeeconvioc- 
Jng. Butfromacrasstbe Channel, die pbmibniedM^ilectk^ 
the French economy looks a good deal more complex,’Sei«£ 
thing particularly rich and strange. Anglo-Saxons urdha no 
position s argue that they know ybt bowtoput, together an 
Incomes policy and make it work; the recent moderation in 
cost inflation here was beginning long before NIC bOgatt to 
copy out its primer of oveMfanplfc economics, ButBritain, 
during the lost five tn ten years, has teamed the«k>wway 
that there is more than one kind of inflation; and thattreat* 
mg them all dike is one of the best recipes for hobbling inter¬ 
nal economic growth. In France’s case—and Europe’s—the 
repercussions outside could moreover be larger. 
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Easy Money in 

London’s bill brokers are understandably 
curious about the apparent reluctance 
of Mr Maudling’s budget deficit to show 
itself and worried lest the long promised 
white paper bn local authority borrowing 
lies forgotten in some Treasury pigeon-hole 

T he appearance of both the anticipated budget deficit 
and the white paper that is expected to re-open the 
Public Works Loans Board to local authority borrowing, 
could mean a boost to profits in Lombard Street, since they 
would almost certainly be accompanied by substantially higher 
Treasury bill issues. In fact, the deficit gives every appear¬ 
ance of being about to materialise. The Chancellor budgeted 
test April for an increase in the deficit of, £6ji, million; at 
the end ctf August it was still only £23 million up on 
the corresponding period last year. But the latest Exchequer 
figures show a sharp increase in the deficit of £46 million to 
£71 million. If this increase continues, and unless the 
Treasury has got its budget arithmetic wrong there seems 
no reason why it should not, the discount market can expect 
appreciably higher Treasury bill offers in the near future. 
Just when the white paper on local authority borrowing will 
appear is still matter for conjecture. Late October or early 
November is the currently offered official indication, but this 
could prove as wrong as earlier guesses. 

As it is, the discount market is still enjoying the considerable 
prosperity that first appeared as the aftermath of the 7 per 
cent Bank rate in 196a. Even without a more than seasonal 
increase jn Treasury bills, profits this year will still be good.; 
if the bill issue does increase sharply, then it is conceivable 
that they may come close-to, the record levels, of last year. 



^Tlbk & certainly tn£ of the three homes tbatmake op their 
accounts at die end of the yean—the Union, the National, 
and Alexanders—each of whom benefited from the,reduction 
of Bank rate to 4 per cent in January of this year. >■' 0 

However, while this year’s profits may come close to last 
year's records there are unlikely to be any increases in divi¬ 
dends. Last year eight houses both increased their divi¬ 
dends and made scrip issues, two others made just scrip issues, 
and one other increased its dividend. Only,-die. National .did 
neither. The discount market is always cautious: last year’s 
record profits probably concealed record traaafers to hidden 
reserves, and this year they are likely to be even more cautious. 
Two years of good profits are usually enough to convince 
most Nil brokers that five lean years are just around the corner. 

The bill broker’s instinctive caution is the product of the 
frequent and often violent fluctuations that .occur; in the 
market’s fortunes. These ate fluctuations which .the houses 
can do very .little about- Discount houses are the hostages 
of official monetary policy t when interest tales, are rising 
ir is often difficult to make, profits at aU; when, they, are 
falling it is. almost impossible not to make handsome 
profits. Within these limits the directors and managers of 
the discount houses use their skills to minimise losses when 
rates are rising and to maximise profits when rams are falling. 

The increasing number of short bonds in the market’s 
portfolios has exaggerated these swings in profit. The capital 
loss on a Treasury hill tuns off in thirteen weeks, whereas 
with a bond the house must decide whether to go on running 
it at a loss in the hope that the next movement in rates will 
be downwards, or to accept the capital loss, by selling it. In 
1957-58 a number of discount houses were technically broke, 
in that the rapid fall in the value of their bonds had wholly 
wiped out their , reserves. A number, of directors had to dip 
into their own pockets to make up the. difference, 
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good deal of the discount market’s current prosperity 
rests on bonds purchased when interest rates were at 
or near their peek in 1961. Many of the. bonds acquired in 
that period carried a redemption yield as high as 6£ per cent; 
houses that have forgone the capital profit on these bonds 
have been aide to finance their holdings over die past year 
with money costing no more than 3} per cent and as little as 
per cent Running yields on this scale are probably the 
exception now, since many of die houses took a good part of 
their capital gains in 1962; nevertheless throughout 1962 
the market was a net purchaser of bonds and holdings rose 
by £38 million to a peak of £488 million at the end 
of die year, just before the Bank rate came down to 4 per 
cent And although margins may not be as large aa they 
were in 1962, they are still very healthy. 

The other element of the market’s prosperity is the very 
good margin* that it is now earning on its Treasury bill 
holdings. The market’s bill allotments this year have been 
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lower than in 1962, but margins were cut to the bone then 
and what profit there was in bills came largely from the cuts 
in Bank rate. At the moment the Treasury bill rate is 3$ 
per cent, yet die market is paying on average less than 
3} per cent for its borrowed funds. This wide margin is 
largely the. result of the Bank of England’s decision in January 
to introduce 1 dual Bank rate. Although the Bank has used 
this weapon only once—in March—its effect on the bill rate 
has been dramatic, and the margin between die bin rate 2nd 
Bank rate is now much narrower than is customary except 
when a rise in Bank rite is expected. 

On the other hand, white die rate for overnight money in 
the open market has responded to this rise in die bill rate, the 
clearing banks have been content so far to edge up only 
fractionally die rate they charge for “ regular ” money, so that 
die margin between the bill rate and die market’s average 
money costs has widened and has almost certainly more than 
offset the effect of the market’s lower bill allotments. 

Many of the discount houses have attempted to counter 
the general decline in Treasury bill portfolios by canvassing 
industrial companies for bill business. In the first six months 
of this year tide market’s commercial bill portfolios rose by 
£23 million to £191 million—only fractionally below the 
previous peak of 1961 when a credit squeeze was in full swing. 
The good margins earned on Treasury bills have allowed the 
market to offer slightly lower rates on commercial paper, 
making the rate more competitive with the cost of bank 
finance. The market usually treads very carefully in these 
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matters for fear of upsetting the clearing banks, but at the 
moment, with their ratio of advances to deposits unusually 
high, the clearing banks have been more than content for 
some of their customers to turn to bill finance. 

The discount market’s long-term problem is that, while its 
capital and reserves, including hidden reserves, have been 
growing, the amount of business it does has grown hardly 
at all There is not a great deal of difference between the 
amount of business that the market was doing in 1951 and 
the amount it is doing now. The growth in holdings of short 
bonds and commercial bills has been balanced by the decline 
in Treasury bills, so that where once the market’s total busi¬ 
ness was roughly thirty times its capital and reserves the 
figure is now around twenty times. The market’s Treasury 
bill portfolios are limited first by the Government’s financing 
needs and secondly by the strength of the outside competition 
which has grown steadily over the years. Its commercial 
bill business is limited first by a fear of upsetting the com¬ 
mercial banks, and secondly by the fact bank credit tends to 
be cheaper. On short bonds there is oo'limit but prudence 
and the size of a company’s reserves. Most discount com¬ 
panies probably feel that they have reached this limit and 
the recent experience of the National has made them all 
painfully aware of the dangers of over-trading in bonds. 

NET PROFITS AND SHARE PRICES 



Balanca 

shaat 

1961-62 

Nat 

profit 

1962-6$ 

Nat 

profit 

1962-63 
High Low 

Currant 

prica 

Yiald 

Union. 

data 

Dac. 31 

£ 

566,262 

£ 

756,203 

61/- 

46/5 

55/1 ij 

4-5 

National. 


317,036 

656,105 

52/6 

36/6 

69/9 

4-5 

Alaxandara. 

Jan.3l 

169,966 

216,005 

307,655 

69/9 

28/11 

37/3 

69/6 

4 5 

Gillett Bros. 

606,066 

66/9 

66/9 

40 

Smith, St. Aubyn 5/- 

Mar. 31 

237,225 

287,285 

29/- 

8ft 

28/3 

40 

Cliva. 


163,613 

231,803 

62/- 

41/9 

4-8 

Jassal, Toynbaa. 

April 5 

138,013 

218,891 

53/6 

28/71 

i 52/6 

4*2 

Allan Harvay. 

150,592 

197.974 

65/2 

* 46/3 

46/6 

4-7 

Garrard & Raid. 

171,799 

250,915 

70/- 

67/6 

69/- 

4 3 

King A Shaxson. 

April 30 
May 31 

226,617 

290,666 

92/6 

41/3 

77/6 

3‘2 

Saccomba Marshall.. 

126*981 

168,329 

76/- 

53/- 

74/- 

3-2 

Catar Rydar. 

688,398 

560,866 

61/- 

43/2 

52/9 

4-6 


In these conditions most of the discount companies are 
on the look out for new openings. They were all bitterly 
disappointed when the common market negotiations broke 
down. Britain’s entry into Europe had held out the glowing 
possibility of discounting the continent’s commercial bills. 
Equally, a number of houses are looking forward to the possi¬ 
bility of forming a secondary market in negotiable certificates 
of deposit, should the clearing banks ever get round to 
competing for deposits. At least three houses are already 
competing with the merchant hanks in combing Europe for 
sterling funds, which they borrow for a fixed period and then 
lend either to the local authorities or to the hire purchase 
finance houses. 

If there is anything, however, that the discount market 
really needs as much as new business, it is a new competitive 
outlook. Life has become much too cosy in this market, 
where the houses get together each week to fix their bid for 
die Treasury bills ou offer and then divide the bills pro rata 
on the basis of capital and reserves, and where the clearing 
banks refrain from tendering for bills and wait seven days 
before buying the bills they need from the discount houses. 
The time has come for the market jo think seriously about 
shedding the crutches that it was given in the thirties by the 
Bank of England and the clearing banks. A future Labour 
government may decide to do this for them. The result 
would be considerably more painful. 


BUSINESS 
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INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


RESEARCH 


More Sense Than the Ministers Made 

The contribution made by the finance ministers of the European 
Economic Community in Paris this week to sensible discussion of the 
problems of international liquidity might best be summarised in the words 
of M. Giscard d s Estaing : lt Before considering How to perfect international 
monetary mechanisms, it behoves countries actually suffering from deficits 
in their balance of payments to correct their external disequilibrium” 


Fortunately , the IMF itself had 

A notably less negative approach to the 
liquidity issue has been revealed by 
the staff of the International Monetary Fupd 
itself in its animal report, released this year 
before the annual meeting and containing, 
for once, policy indications of the kind that 
Per Jacobsson previously preferred to re¬ 
serve for his own chairman’s speech. Since 
the IMF is likely to take a central place in 
the advisory committee that is now almost 
certain to be set up by the Washington 
meeting in a fortnight’s time, these views 
have a live significance—and they will not 
necessarily be much modified by M. 
Schweitzer, who declared to this newspaper 
his intention of leaning heavily on the IMF 
expert staff. 

The IMF in its report can be described 
as on the radical wing of responsible 
opinion, using the adjective in its literal 
sense ; it is not far apalFt perhaps from the 
views on liquidity of the British Treasury, 
in so far as these have ever, since 1944 , 
been clearly formulated. Thus the report 
shows continuing concern for the mainten¬ 
ance of world economic expansion ; and, 
crucially, it recognises that the provision of 
sufficient international liquidity has some¬ 
thing to do with it—a link that was virtually 
denied by the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments a few months ago, when it argued 
that world trade could go on expanding 
comfortably if only it kept in balance. 

The IMF report, echoing the concern 
felt by Per Jacobsson in his last few months, 
recognises at least the possibility of a 
general flagging of world demand and 
stresses that the industrial countries would 
then need to take measures both collectively 
and individually to restore the expansionary 
momentum. It adds: 

International liquidity should be suffi¬ 
cient to allow these countries to take the 
expansionary steps needed for the benefits 
of their own economies, as well as 10 
assure continued expansion of the world 
economy. * 

And, more generally, it urges that recent 
international monetary and economic co¬ 
operation 

will therefore need to be further strength¬ 
ened to ensure that expansionary policies 
pursued in the common interest do not 
result in major disturbances to inter¬ 
national payments. 


mething more constructive to say... 

Admittedly, the Fund leaves open the 
question of whether present liquidity 
arrangements are adequate or not. What it. 
does say dearly is that u if improvement or 
enlargement of the credit facilities is 
needed,” this would be best done by 
“ adaptation or enlargement ” of the exist¬ 
ing multilateral arrangements through the 
Fund, which it judges to be dearly capable 
of further evolution to embrace possible 
new techniques - and it judges that the 
Maudling plan is similar in a number of 
ways to present IMF arrangements. But 
rhe first priority, the report implies, is for 
countries to use the facilities they have got: 
in a thinly veiled side-snipe at the bilateral 
techniques that Mr Roosa has been develop¬ 
ing, it states that “ industrial countries 
should feci as free to look to the Fund as to 
orher readily available short-term credit 
facilities.” 

This multilateral emphasis deserves 
hearty support. But the inadequate use 
made of the Fund facilities so far is not 
really a convincing indication of their ade¬ 
quacy—any more than the existence of un¬ 
used overdraft limits from commercial 
banks nr any time is in itself proof that 
business has access to all the credit that if 
could productively use. No firm, or country, 
likes to get near the end of its credit facili¬ 
ties, any more than of its cash reserves: 
for more use to be made of credit 
it may be psychologically necessary to in¬ 
crease the potential that will always 
remain unused. 

Equally, the Fund report takes a slightly 
too complacent view when it notes that the 
continued lag in world liquidity behind 
world trade—in the four years to end -1962 
world reserves rose by 9 per cent while 
world trade rose by 31 per cent—reflected 
in some measure the voluntary abstinence 
of central banks, which avoided accumula¬ 
tion of reserves by making advance repay¬ 
ments of debts and by shunting foreign ex¬ 
change into commercial banks. But such 
actions have reflected an aversion not so 
much from reserves as such as from reserves 
in the particular form in which they have 
been available, United States dollars; jn 
these ways, in truth, the weakening in the 
quality of world reserves has also dimin 
ished their quantity. 


Science on a Scientific 
Footing 

W hen the. so-called science minister* pt 
OECD countries ncetinPariaat the 
beginning of next month for tbeirfirafcem 
meeting to discuss the role of government 
in science, they will hive before foemas 
scathing 1report as ever formed foework- 
ing papers for an fotemadonal conference; 
Naming no names,, foe report manages to 
imply that few of the ministers attending 
either know, or have advisers wiwtaow* 
much about science, Since science has- be¬ 
come the accepted touchstone to prestige 
and prosperity, countries have tended^to 
plough money and resources into research 
and development as arbitrarily and indis¬ 
criminately as grains <£ incense burned 
before the gods. In the twin names of co¬ 
operation and international good-will, they 
have proliferated international organisations 
whose functions are woolly, ill-supervised 
and frequently overlap. Science, say the 
eminent scientists who prepared the report, 
needs looking at a good deal more scientifi¬ 
cally than this. 

They suggest that governments should 
first put their own houses in order by seriog 
that they have a team of competent scien¬ 
tific advisers who can report on which grow¬ 
ing points of science the government can 
most usefully support, and how it .should 
set about doing so. This should prevent* 
as at present, some fields bring starved for 
funds while others grow fat and flabby 
under uncritical sponsorship. .Research 
being expensive, science ministries should 
then make some effort to see that there is 
not a wasteful duplication of effort between 
different countries, and as scientists come to 
need bigger and bigger equipment for cer¬ 
tain kinds of research, these may “ be most 
efficiently developed co-operatively.” 

The report admits its own authors’ baffle¬ 
ment when lhey come to attempting to tidy 
up the plethora of existing international 
scientific bodies. With an apprehensive look 
over their shoulders at the United Nations’ 
own jellyfish, Unesco, the authors con¬ 
cede that an international co-ordinating 
committee is probably not the answer, but 
they fed that these tiny scientific empires 
could each do a good deal of co-ordination 
among themselves to “reduce foe haphazard 
character of many current programmes.” 
This is sharp language, intended to sting 
through the smug complacency of the aver¬ 
age scientific administrator. Everyone 
would agree that what the report recom¬ 
mends is sensible and desirable; what sets 
it apart from the run of platitudes is that 
the authors obliquely accuse governments of 
paying lip-service to these Meals while con¬ 
tinuing cheerfully to flout every one of them 
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in practice. If the assembled ministers dis¬ 
cuss the report in this light, then the meet¬ 
ing could be a turning point for science in 
Western Europe* But will they? 

AIR FARES 


Straws in the Salzburg 
Wind 


T he first few days of negotiations about 
North Atlantic air fares at the meeting 
airlines ore now holding in Salzburg sug¬ 
gest that the most likely outcome will be 
substantial cuts in first-class and economy 
fares, and the rejection of Pan American’s 
proposal for a new, third-class, steerage- 
type service at fares 40 per cent below cur¬ 
rent rates. The present one-way fare be¬ 
tween London and New York is £170 first 
class and £94 economy, with a 5 per cent 
discount on return tickets. Pan American's 
“thrift” fare, with tight seating and no 
food or cabin service, would be £57. The 
proposal has official American backing, hot 
airlines' cannot have forgotten what hap¬ 
pened when they tried to operate three 
classes of service on the North Atlantic six 
years ago: first, tourist and the then-new 
economy service. Within a few years, the 
tourist service had ceased to exist (which is 
one reason for the huge gap between first 
and economy fares). However packaged, 
the Pan American scheme means cutting 
£ij off the basic North Atlantic fare, what¬ 
ever name it happens to pass under. This 
was brought out into the open by the Cana¬ 
dians, wno are currently supporting an 
unusually conciliatory Pan American but 
with this reservation: Trans Canada sees 
no reason why passengers flying at the new 
fare should deliberately be made uncom¬ 
fortable ; die airline argues that it is feasible 
to provide normal economy standards of 
food and sendee at a basic fare of £55 rising 
to £67 at the height of die summer. BOAC 
complained that this would lose the corpora¬ 
tion £l million a year and TWA said it 
would lose £6 million. 

Other airlines had been nibbling round 
the fringes of die Pan American proposal, 
trying to find plausible reasons why it would 
not work, such as the need to give pas¬ 
sengers some food during a six-hour flight, 
or the time required to work out tariffs 
beyond the European “ gateways,” without 
incurring the odium of rejecting the scheme 
outright until TCA called their bluff. 
By the time this issue of The Economist 
went to press, the meeting had divided into 
two camps, one, led by Pan American and 
TCA,' seeking straight cuts in basic fares 
and the ether, led by Air-France, KLM 
and TWA (with BOAC making no visible 
contribution to either side), wanting more 
special “ promotional ” rates but no sub¬ 
stantial basic cuts. At the back of every 
North Atlantic, airline's mind is the know¬ 
ledge that; unless fares are cut, the drift to 
charter flights (one in every five passengers 
fly charter) will turn into a flood. The 
reactionaries have already tried at Salzburg 


to reverse this trend by raising the mini¬ 
mum charter rates that IATA airlines are 
allowed to quote, but were resoundingly 
and very properly defeated at the outset of 
the meeting. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Rumpus in Italy 

Rome 

euce IPPOUTO, professor of geology in 
the University of Naples, member of 
the nationalised electricity board, one time 
Italian representative at the negotiations For 
the Euratom treaty and still councillor of 


the European Organisation for Nudear 
Research, is in disgrace. His fall is political, 
intimately connected with the fortunes of 
the left centre i but it could have consider¬ 
able repercussions on Italy’s and Euratom’s 
atomic programmes. Until August 31st he 
was secretary general and virtually sole 
director of tne Italian national council for 
nuclear energy (CNEN). The minister of 
industry was the nominal chairman of 
CNEN, there was also a directing commit- 
tee, which has met only three times in four 
years. CNEN was created in i960 to co¬ 
ordinate atomic research and supervise the 
development of nudear power in Italy. It 
has already run through its initial grant of 
80 milliard lire (£48 million) which was to 



FRENCH TELEVISION 

Breach in 819 

A ny hope French radio and TV manu- 
** facturers may have had of stimulating 
flagging public interest in their products 
by means of their current Salon in Paris 
must have been severely disappointed by 
its unfortunate coincidence with the 
government’s announcement of its anti¬ 
inflation plans, including the restrictions 
on consumer credit. At best, sales are 
expected to continue at their present 
mediocre rate. For transistor radios, 1961 
had been a good year, 1962 almost stag¬ 
nant and 1963 is showing a decline; for 
television, increases of more than 20 per 
cent from i 960 to 1961 and from 1961 to 
1962 deteriorated into stagnation this year, 
with output for the first six months below 
that in the corresponding period of 1962 . 
Forecasts fox the year as a whole predict 
a decline of some 100,000 radio sets com¬ 
pared with last year (when 2 , 672^00 were 
produced), and about 30,000 fewer TV 
sets (against last year’s output of 990 , 000 ). 

With sonje 15 million radio sets in 
operation, the French market, like that of 
Britain and Germany, is close to the point 
of saturation, leaving room only for re¬ 
placement or for technical advances such 
as VHF. But television shows a marked 
difference: whereas, in Britain, there are 
some 12 million TV sets in operation, and 
some 8 million in Germany, France has a 
bare 4 million. But the hopes of closing 
this gap, and that demand would be stimu¬ 
lated by the opening of a second, “ light 
programme” channel in January, 1964 , 
have already been rudely dowsed by the 
trading results of the first six months of 
the year; credit restriction will check 
further sales. Their anxiety will not be 
abated by export prospects which can 
hardly be said to exist inside Europe, and 
stilT less outside except inside the franc 
area except for Philips whose' trade across 
national frontiers counts as iiqport or 
export, although it <i$ motivated, more 
by the exigencies of its various factories. 


A laginot Lines 

Paris 

Elsewhere, French sets are outdone by 
Japanese, Germans, British and Americans 
in the sphere of prices, quality, prestige 
and salesmanship. The only way to 
mount a belated large-scale assault on 
export markets would be to offer some¬ 
thing new. That is why French policy 
is bent on backing its own system 'of 
colour television, Secam, so as to get this 
adopted at the European level. 

Import trends, a counterpart of the un¬ 
favourable export situation, are positively 
worrying for the French industry. Com¬ 
petitors are crowding around the narrow 
chink in the barrier constituted up to now 
by France’s 819 line system ; for its second 
channel, France has adopted 635 lines, 
which will give an opening to foreign pro¬ 
ducts. German competition, which has 
been active in the wireless sector ever 
since the opening of the common market, 
will no doubt seize its new opportunities. 
The other big.competitor, Japan, has until 
now been held back by quota restric¬ 
tions ; the Franco-Japancse trade agree¬ 
ment now provides for the distribution of 
Japanese sets by way of the French indus¬ 
try’s sales network, and at French market 
prices. 

But the day will no doubt come when a 
merchant, finding a breach somewhere in 
the price maintenance set-up, sells Japa¬ 
nese radio or TV sets at world market 
prices. From that day it will be the world 
price that regulates the level of the French 
price, as it now does elsewhere. That will 
be a day of judgment for the French 
manufacturers. Philips, responsible for 
40 per cent of French production and with 
its. international connections, will no doubt 
pull through. But the other five or six 
important groups that remain may be 
forced to actadi themselves to Philips 
or some other foreign concern (American, 
Japanese or German), or to move closer 
together into bigger French groupings of 
their own. ’ 
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havitosted itutttil nttt June, indProfessor 
Ippolito hitfbecn IjptatlPg fttf ttofc ftitth, 
if ofifoto jtav the 2,500 people wfio depend 
oa CN^Tfor their wages' /' r , 

The Christian Deinocm Party took 
over early this suriuner and appointed ? 
committee at senator# to look into CNEhTs 
affairs j but before its findings were' made 

f * iiWic the sodal denkbar leader. Signor 
aragat, fiercely criticised mismanageq^ent 
there, and the almost total lack of any 
control over the secretary general's action?, 
disclaiming atthesame mne suggestion 
of jniscpnduct. It is no coincidence that 
Professor. Ippolito happens to be 3 member 
of the Republican party. 1 Ambitious, aria a 
brilliant speaker, Mtnrw fa h!s lot with 
the radical idteuectttfs of dx kft-tientrti, 
knd is specially ctoje tp two of its key meo, 
LaMalfs and Lombardi. Ah budget minis* 
ter in the last Fanfoni government La Malfa 
unsuccessfully sponsored Ippolito to suc¬ 
ceed the late Enrico Mattel at the head of 
ENI; both he and Lombardi, too, 
would have liked to see Ippolito at the 
head of ENEL, the nationalised electricity 
board. 

During this summer Signor Saragat de¬ 
cided to bid for the leadership of the mod- 
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but Aeua<Se$if.ability^ftihe tame mas being 
both Sedwt^ g&eru of CNEN and tim¬ 
ber of the .electricity board. A right-wing 
weekly produced evidence showing mat sub¬ 
sidiaries of.a business, Archimeae, whose 
chairman is Professor IppolitoY father, have 
had bigorders from the organisation, one for 
a 240,00b Ere laboratory and another to 
plan the council's new administrative head¬ 
quarters. 
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T ee talks at Stockholm' djis week of? the 
Efa Council of Ministers feemiti write 
touched on litde of immCdute-arid concrete 
importance; The most important decision s 
for the economic deveftspsat of Bftk Were 
made at the two pterlobs' meetings' of the 


AIR TOURS 

Profits from the Package Deal 


'The inclusive air tour is a British inven- 
tiop, as was its predecessor, the con¬ 
ducted tour of the^t century. This may 
explain why these are limited to the main 
British playgrounds in Europe and the 
Middle East. But the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation of the United 
Nations thinks they could usefully be 
extended to other parts of the world. An 
inclusive tour gives the buyer a packaged 
holiday* air ticket and hotel bill combined, 
for which he pays the travel agent who 
arranges it a lump sum without—and this 
is one of the essentials of the system— 
being told the cost of the individual items 
and without being able to buy them 
separately. Inclusive air tours are either 
arranged on chartered aircraft, in which 
case the travel agent works out the cost 
of the air ticket from the basic charter 
fee, or on an ordinary scheduled air 
service, when the air ticket is sold at a 
discount of nearly 50 per cent on the 
standard return fare. More than half the 
passengers now use scheduled services. 

Having studied European experience of 
these packaged tours, ICAO is convinced 
that they have brought new business to 
the airlines and new holidaymakers to the 
tourist centres. In terms of hard cash, it 
suggests that the 670,000 people estimated 
to have bought inclusive tour holidays in 
Europe in 1961 (about 15 per cent of all 
passenger traffic) brought the airlines 
nearly £20 million of revenue (more than 


half of, it on scheduled services), of which 
about £zo million could fairly be called 
“new” revenue that they, would not 
otherwise have got Mofe up-to-date 
figures would probably show even more 
striking results, for the UK airlines atone 
carried 430*000 tour passengers last year. 

ICAO reproduces estimates that the 
air travellers “ brought a total of about 
£6 million additional revenue to the 
tourist industry of the countries of 
Western Europe in payment for hotel 
accommodation and the various things on 
which tourists spend money, a sum which 
was more than half the air transport part 
of the inclusive tour payments of the new 
passengers.” It then looks at the 
gimmicks used on other routes, such as 
the North Atlantic, to attract holiday¬ 
makers without stealing revenue from the 
normal scheduled services, and concludes 
that these have been nothing like so 
successful in achieving their object. The 



restrictions attached to these fares (that 
they can only be used pffrseasaQ* for a 
specific duration, or by groups traveling - 
together that ajeabovea minimum ahd 
below a -Jpaximum size) w prevent these 
low fare offers (tom catering to as Vide a 
market as is reached by me todusivetpur 
sendees.” This verdict need* to be 
pondered by th: airlines nqw discussing. 
iii Salkburg tbe most painless, way pf 
cutting North Atlantic air,fare«, and 
simultaneously smoothing but the holiday 
peaks. ICAO has no doubt that .the, 
inclusive tour has been the key tb dealing 
with similar, even more difficult .traffic 
piaks in Weitem Europe. ' J ’ 

It is said that / barrier to the develop¬ 
ment of inclusive tour traffic bn the North 
Atlantic has been the refusal of the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board to approve 
package deals where the passenger buys 
transport and accommodation at one and 
the same time with no opportunity for 
changing his mind. If this, is true, CAB 
might usefully have second thoughts, for 
it has already publicly vented its dislike 
for the restrictions attached to the special 
party rates for groups of 2 $ or more. 
ICAO points out that between 15 and 
20 per cent of all passengers on the North 
Atlantic now fly in chartered aircraft, 
while the scheduled services are flying 
more than half empty. If Europcari 
experience is any guide, it seems reason¬ 
able to expect that at least half, and 
possibly two-thirds of today’s charted 
passengers would be captured by the 
scheduled services if they could buy 
inclusive tours. With present loads, half 
a fare is surely better than no passengers. 
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council this year at Geneva and Lisbon, 
when the important md detailed problems 
of the acceleration of tariff reductions and 
concessions were mostly resolved. At this 
meeting, the subject of discussion has 
bom t£e relations between Efta and the 
cottunph market. Mr Heath, the Lord 
Prity Seal, and Mr Hackkerup, the Danish 
fbirigii Minister, both reported ;to the 
Crnmdl on Wednesday <qi t&ir recent con¬ 
tacts, and Austria on itsown application 
for association with die fltEC The Council 
has accepted that there is hide prospect in 
the immediate future of an end to the split 
in Europe, and turned down a Swedish sug¬ 
gestion that a special body should be set up 
to maintain contact between the association 
and the community. However, it said it is 
M ready to co-operate with the common 
matket ” and 44 affirmed the aim of a single 
European market” 

Another subject for discussion was the 
attitude to the forthcoming Kennedy round 
of tariff negotiations. The Ministers agreed 
to do all jn their power to achieve linear 
cuts, with as few exceptions as possible. 
Cuts of up to so per cent have been sug¬ 
gested, not as a formal Efta line so much 
as a loose policy objective. There was no 
discussion of the implications of such cuts. 

There have been few definite decisions 
taken. Probably the most important up to 
the time of writing is fixing a date for the 
first meeting of the Economic Development 
Committee. The committee was set up by 
the Council at Lisbon and is intended to 
deal with broad economic issues which are 
outside the scope of Efta's machinery. In 
particular the committee will study develop¬ 
ment schemes in Efta countries. Portugal 
was especially anxious that the committee 
should be set up since it will give them a 
means of enlisting the help of other 
members. 

On Friday, the ministers were to meet 
again in Helsinki to discuss Finnish mem¬ 
bership of Efta—in particular, how Finland 
could fit in with the accelerated pro¬ 
gramme of tariff cuts agreed at Lisbon. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
FINLAND 

Sunk on Stabilisation 

F inland’s government resigned last 
month formally over disagreement 
on the financing of price support Tor agri¬ 
culture, but this was only one aspect of the 
government's difficulties over its economic 
stabilisation programme. Three of the trade 
union ministers refused to approve a deci¬ 
sion by the bourgeois members of the 

f overjiment to let the consumers bear the 
urden of higher prices on agricultural 
products; they wanted state subsidies 
amounting to sojne $0 million Finnish 
marks annually. This crisis has come at a 
moment when important wage negotiations 
will soon take place, the risk of an infla¬ 
tionary development is obvious, and the 
threat of a fiscal liquidity crisis is 
impending. 

In June last, when the government saw 
no other way of escaping from ” inflationary 
automatism,” Dr Klaus Waris, Governor of 
the Bank of Finland, was asked to formulate 
an economic stabilisation programme. His 
main proposal was to link wages and agri¬ 
cultural incomes to the consumer price 
index by arriving at a compromise agree¬ 
ment between the different interest groups 
concerned. This attempt failing, the most 
important feature of Dr Waris’ programme 
was to prevent a further increase in the 
Budget deficit (for 1964 , some 600 million 
marks). Faced with the choice between 
reducing expenditures or increasing taxa¬ 
tion, Dr Waris recommended the latter 
alternative, since he did not think it poli¬ 
tically possible for the government to cut 
expenditures that would have to affect such 
items in the Budget as children's allowances 
or agricultural price subsidies. Higher 
indirect taxes also had to be avoided, since 
they would automatically raise prices; Dr 
Waris therefore advocated substantially 
increased direct taxes. 

The government did not accept Dr 
Waris’ plan ; but it had not managed to 
arrive at any alternative solution by the 
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time that the issue of higher agricultural 
incomes upset its tenure* It i$ still too 
early to determine to what extent, if at, all, 
a new government, whoever it niaybe, will 
adopt Dr Waris’ programme. In tne mean¬ 
time, economic policy will have to continue 
to r^ly on severely restrictive monetary 
measures, which mean a heavy pressure on 
banks no less than on industry and com¬ 
merce. 

So far, this monetary policy has formed 
an effective defence for the Finnish cur¬ 
rency against the inflationary pressures 
exerted by the budget, deficit and wage 
increases. The exchange rate of the Fin¬ 
nish mark is pot in any peed of adjustment, 
as it was in 1957 ; even if Finnish cost infla¬ 
tion in 1964 gets worse than in other western 
European countries it is generally believed 
that the mark would still stay put. This is 
perhaps the only hopeful sign in Finland's 

confuted and uncertain economic situation. 

, 

SWITZERLAND 

Bad News for Motorists 

Geneva 

wiss motorists have just received a 
double dose of gloom. On September 
2 nd it was announced that gasoline prices 
would be increased by 2 cents a Hire,* as 
the result of a special new tax imposed on 
petroleum products in order to finance the 
construction of motorways. Tax on gaso¬ 
line now amounts to 7 cents for both regu¬ 
lar and premium grade. The gasoline price 
in Switzerland is still only 52 cents a litre 
(under 4 s. a gallon) for regular grade and of 
57 cents' a litre premium one grade; by 
other European standards, these prices are 
pretty cheap. But one oddity about the 
new tax is that an earlier proposal by 
the Federal Government to impose a 
special tax of 7 cents was rejected in a 
referendum, after quite passionate public 
argument. Moreover, the price of gasoline 
may go on increasing if the construction of 
highways is to be financed simply through 
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Notwithstanding the present pro¬ 
minence of the liquidity debate, 
the International Monetary Fund 
nowadays spends most of its time, 
and most of its money, on the 
under-developed countries. Its 
report charts the drag on their 
progress resulting from weak com¬ 
modity prices in a revealing way. It 
notes that, while the ratio of primary 
product prices to those manufac¬ 
tures declined by over 20 per cent 
in the 1950 's, the primary producers’ 
terms of trade deteriorated by 
much less—for the simple reason 
that some 40 per cent of these 
countries* imports consisted of 
primary products themselves. 


► Importing power of exports wmmm Tbrme of trade •• Population growth 
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Interior of the furnace of a Mitsubishi Nagasaki-CE type boiler. 




Capacity 542 ton/hr. 


Prime Movers 
Diesel Engines 
Pulp & Paper 
Mfg. Machinery 
Machine Tools 


Mitsubishi Zosen’s superior technology, high-level engineering skill, extensive 
research and most modernized facilities, which made it the world’s leading 
shipbuilder, guarantee high quality and reliability in all its products. 
Whether it be a land or a marine product you are assured of the best 
when you specify Mitsubishi Zosen. 




MITSUBISHI ZOSEN 

(MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILDING t ENGINEERING CO , LTD.) 


Hood Office: Marunouchl, Tokyo, Japan 

Branches: Osaka, Kobe, Fukuoka, Sapporo, Hong Kong, New York, Duesseldorf, Oslo 






Glass means purity 


to manufacturers, many other things besides. Glass 
means versatility in shaped size and colour; brilliance 
of appearance; unique display qualities. 

The United Glass design team \vill help to create a glass 
container that trill show off your products attractively. 
When you want a new design, call them at the earliest 
stage - that's when they can help you most. 


Glass from United Glass is backed by second-to-none 
research, production and delivery services, combining to 
give yon the glass containers you need* 


UNITED GLASS 



OKITSD ■ GLASS LTD., LEICESTER HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.3 
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this tax. Road construction co$ts in 
Switzerland have doubled since i960; the 
annual programme is now costing ia 
billion Swiss Francs. T$e firsr Swiss motor¬ 
way, 60’ kilometres, between Geneva and 
Lausanne, will not t>e opened until 1964. 
Like Britain, a few years ago, Syriuerl&rip 
has had up to now “ the best second clafc? 
roads in Europe ” 

The other bad news dame from Swiss 
insurance companies, which haVe an¬ 
nounced a big Increase in premitffo rates 
for cars. The companies complalhed that 
they have Suffered sizeable losses on 
motor business; accident claims have in¬ 
creased in number and in average value. 
The losses that companies suffered between 
i960 and 1962, they say, were a* big as the 
profits made between 1945 and 1059. 'the 
new 1 tariff has been approved by the 
Federal Insurance Office: motorists have 
nothing to do but pay. They have no 
chance of shopping around for cheaper 
cover: Swiss companies stick strictly to a 
common tariff. 

The new tariff is divided into it classes, 
with rile basic premium initially set at the 
ninth level up from the lowest of these. 
For each claim, a mbWrist's rate will go Up 
to the next higher ldvfcl, up to Gass 21, 
which WOuld cost him 280 per dent of the 
basic premium for cover. (After that, 
he would probably find it better to 
take up Cycling.) On the other hand, 
for each year without a claim, the 
motorist would be promoted to the next 
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lower level, of premium, down to Gass i* 
costing only 60 pet .cent of the basic 
premium. This highest no claim rate 
amounts to a reduction of 40 per cent in 
ratesj die < bothways system is called 
“bonus-malus.” Basic premiums are not 
being increased, for; small cars, but for 
medium-size cam they go up by 20 per 
cent and for big ones, such as, American 
models* up by 50 per cent* A big car, which 
up to now has paid 478 francs a year (£40), 
could at worst* with a series of dutims» have 
to pay up to 2,100 francs a year.. Added to 
this, the first 300 francs pf damage wifi no 
longer be insured for drivers under 26 years 
old. This new tariff will make it expensive 
for gilded youth to run a big car in Switzer¬ 
land. 


ITALY 

Profiting from (others*) 
Nationalisation 

A n Italian chemical company, Rumianca, 
has just announced a plan to raise 
money for a new capital issue by a novel 
device, bnly accepting' in payment shares 
of the Italian electricity utility companies 
that are being nationalised. These it would 
accept at 75 per cent of the price that the 
Italian government has agreed to pay for 
them, a procedure less ungenerous than it 
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seems since the utilities’ shares are currently 
valued tt betweea 4 sad ia per ccnc less 
than this.. If the electrical shares remain 
at this depressed level, Rumianca’s share* 
hokterawill spake between 6 and is per 
cent on the isstie and the company will, 
by issuing 9.5 mBlioa L. 1,000 shares for « 
total of L.ig,oo© million, obtain paper 
worth L.24,ooo;raillion«; . : 

Another twist ij»'- given - By rile ’way 
kupafo-tcr prophets to Mr ttfr &Ki ttashi 
Instead of ‘djrinang' fo mfraftitiefl' Mnne* 
diateiy, the axftpaftywfll ?skENBL, the 
nationalised ekctricityauthotity, ftirCoflJ- 
pensarion over ten years, the outstanding 
part of the shareholding to carry 5$ per cent 
interest. This income, L.r^ao a year to 
start with, wilt service a L.27,000 million 
loan which Rumiauca has been able* ass 
result of the ENEL arrangement; tonego- 
tiate with Crcdito Industrie Saido and the 
European Investment Bank at 4 per cent 
Thus, during the 12 years in wbidMhejloan 
matures, it will not be a charge on the com¬ 
pany’s profits. . > 

The requisite authorities have given their 
approval: the Comitate IntcrminiAteriale 
per il Credko to the share issue, and the 
government to the arrangement with 
ENEL. All that & lacking is the approval 
of Rumianca’s 1 shareholders, who will ’ be 
asked for this next week.' And who would 
refuse to let their company convert a 
L. 18,000 million issue into L.27,000 million 
cash ? 
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THE BANK’S BULLETIN 

Optimistic Analysis 


I tt the current debate on the prospects 
for the British economy the Bank of 
England, /!tt : Its latest Quto-terly Bulletin, 
acmes down quietly but firmly on the side 
of the optimists. The Bank detects a 
“continuing underlying rise in output” 
pointing out that industrialists are now 
more hopeful about prospects and that 
more orders are being received for some 
engineering products and for ships and 
aircraft. 'Hie underlying rise in activity the 
Bank traces mainly to increases in exports 
and in personal consumption, and it expects 
to see further increases in both sectors. 

The rise in exports has, in the Bank’s 
view, been achieved at a time when condi¬ 
tions in overseas markets have been no more 
than M reasonably favourable ” and Britain 
has maintained its share of world trade. 
The Bank also expects the current account 
of the balance of paVnients in the second 
quarter to be. very little different to that in 
the first—” comfortably ip surplus.” Wortd 


trade, the Bank feels, will continue to 
expand, if not particularly . quickly, and 
“ opportunities therefore exist for a former 
expansion of British exports,” .Much 
progress has been made in the modernisa¬ 
tion of British industry which will improve 
its competitive position; and if, aa is hoped, 
output rises further, this will help to spread 
overheads and hold down costs. Having 
said this the Bank then unfurls the incomes 
policy flag; if these advantages “are not 
to be dissipated ” and the “ opportunity for 
laying* a secure foundation for further 
growth is not to be missed” then “con¬ 
tinuing restraint in incomes and prices is 
needed.” Strong words, but with no sug¬ 
gestions on how such restraint is to be 
achieved. 

In its analysis of the financial statistics 
for the second quarter the Bank estimates 
that “ company profits recovered quite 
sharply m the second quarter from die low 
point to which they had fallen in the first 


because of the bad weather and the fall in 
output.” And that there was little or no 
revival in expenditure on fixed investment 
and stocks taken together. The rate .of 
personal borrowing appears to have 
increased more during the second quarter 
than would have been expected on seasonal 
grounds, but persons added kss to their 
financial assets in the second quarter than 
in the first. These two factors, the Bank 
says, indicate a decline in the financial 
surplus of persons. This is supported by 
indications that fixed investment by persons, 
largely in private houses, recovered in the 
second quarter, and that personal consump¬ 
tion, mainly in the purchase of cars, 
increased. 


ECONOMIC POINTERS 

A Bear and a Bull 

T he fluctuations of industry's investment 
expenditure in the first half of this 
year do not allow statisticians to draw any 
comfort: though spending was three pdr 
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cent higher in the second quarter than in 
the first, the rise may have been no more 
than a reaction from the winter’s cold. 
Averaging the figures for the two quarters, 
one finds that investment was four per cent 
lower than in the second half of 1962— 
expenditure on buildings, plant and 
machinery had fallen by seven per cent, but 
that on vehicles had risen by seven per 
cent. So there is no real sign of an increase 
in investment—yet—though the way in 
which spending went on facing throughout 
last year means that it wul nave to rise 
throughout this year, if the forecast of a 
five per cent fall between the two years is to 
be fulfilled. So the rise in the second 
quarter need not, perhaps, be treated with 
the caution of the Board of Trade ; and a 
further increase as the year goes on would 
still bring no real joy. 

Stability in stocks in the second quarter 
shows that what little increase there was 
in production was sold: manufacturers’ 
and retailers' stocks fell slightly, while 
those of wholesalers rose. If retail sales 
improve in the autumn, there should be 
considerable score for stocking-up by 
retailers—who usually increase stocks then 
in any case, as preparation for the Christ¬ 
mas selling season. And manufacturers 
may want to raise their stocks as well if 
production goes on rising; so stock 
accumulation looks one of the bullish 
points in the economy over the next few 
months. 


Where is Bottom? 

T he latest figures for machine tool pro¬ 
duction tell the same sad story they 
have been telling for nearly a year. There 
is no sign in them of the recovery that the 
industry so badly needs, and that other 
kinds of investment indicator have been 
showing for some time already. Deliveries 
were down in June by 21 per cent over the 
same month the year before. Of these, 
home deliveries were down 34 per cent 
while exports were up 22 per cent. But 
these figures reflect orders obtained several 
months ago, and new orders are down by 
even more. Total new orders declined by 
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more than a third from what was, admit¬ 
tedly, a good month last year—but new 
export orders are down by nearly a half, 
and export orders, often unprofitable, are 
needed to keep up volume of production 
in slack times. Total new oraers up to 
June this year fell by 19 per cent compared 
with last year: of home orders by 18 
per cent and export by 21 per cent. Only 
export deliveries show an increase over the 
previous year, reflecting the efforts of the 
industry to obtain new business. 

Part of the industry's troubles stem from 
an increase in productive capacity in the 
last three years to cope with the boom 
cvcle that began in 1960. At the end of 
that year, orders on hand totalled £106 
million, or 13 months at the i960 deliveries 
rate. By the end of 1962 the rate of 
deliveries—and presumably, though to a 
lesser extent, toe industry’s productive 
capacity—had increased by nearly a third. 
Now outstanding orders total £74 million: 
seven months* work at the 1962 rate of 
delivery. But that covers many companies, 
including the largest in Britain, working 
four-day weeks, so it cannot reflect the 
degree of security that the industry feels as 
a whole. Nor has it much reason to feel 
any, although the lull in ordering is caused 
as much by the rest of industry's taking up 
spare capacity as any basic lack of optimism 
in the economy. Motor manufacturers are 
digesting the big expansion that is being 
completed this year and do not see much 
prospect of placing new orders until well 
into next year. And the industry is 
troubled by British Railways’ decision to 
sell up to 4,000 old machines in the course 
of dismantling their workshops. 


Pointing the Other Way 

T he construction industry has had quite 
different experience from machine 
tools. New orders obtained by contractors 
in the second quarter of the year amounted 
to £579 million, ‘’which, after seasonal 
adjustment and allowing for price changes, 
is the highest figure since the series began 
in 1956. The running total for the year to 
June was nearly 10 per cent higher than the 
previous year. However, the value of new 
work carried out by contractors in that 
period was 6 per cent down because of the 
prolonged winter. 

The increases in the second quarter 
follow a first quarter nearly as high. How¬ 
ever, first quarter orders were swelled by 
a number of very large orders, which was 
not the case in the second quarter. Most 
of the rise occurred in the private sector, in¬ 
cluding housing. New industrial contracts, 
at £79 million last quarter, are now at a 
higher level than they have been for nearly 
two years, having risen from £58 million in 
the last quarter of 1962. This is the figure 
that should give hope to the machine tool 
industry since, having put up a factory, a 
manufacturer’s next action must be to put 
machinery in it. 


STEEL 


Still Recovering 

P roduction of steel got off to a good 
start after the holidays last month: the 
seasonally-adjusted rate of 460,000 tops a 
week was the highest since early 1961, and 
the actual output of 389,800 tons was 23 
per cent more than m August last year. 
The industry seems to be coming out of its 
recession, for even the heavy steel makers 
of the north-east and Scotland are finding 
business beginning to improve again—as 
they should, when the stocks of the con¬ 
struction and building industry fell. 44,000 
tons less in the second quarter of this year 
than of 1962, while its consumption rose 
15,000 tons. But shipbuilding and the ocher 
users of heavy steel sections took less, which 
balanced most of this benefit; it is now that 
they are doing a bit better, ^hat demand for 
heavy steel is turning up. The chances of 
any really big recovery, however, must 
remain doubtful when the pattern of con¬ 
sumption in building still favours concrete 
and shipbuilding remains rather shaky. 

The real basi9 for the recovery in out¬ 
put remains the prosperity of the motor 
industry and the other users of sheet, aided 
by higher demands from the electrical 
industry. Output in South Wales, despite 
Steel of Wales's brief spell on short time, 


STEEL CONSUMPTION BY INDUSTRIES 


Coalmining. 

Railways and roJIinf stock 

Shipbuilding.. 

Construction and building 
Electrical engineering.... 
Mechanical engineering .. 

Vehicles. 

Holloware. 

Others. 

Total. 


Second quarter of: 
1961 1962 1963 

(thousand tons) 

152 123 126 

201 132 112 

195 176 138 

709 642 657 

168 168 183 

668 599 613 

499 569 605 

177 212 219 

943 924 983 


3,712 3,545 3,636 


was more than 30 per cent higher than a 
year before in August, and Lancashire 
achieved nearly as big an increase. The 
motor industry had allowed its stocks of 
sheet to fall in the second quarter, so it may 
be that orders for the post-holiday period 
have reflected the need to make up for this, 
as well as the high rate of output planned 
for the autumn and winter—car makers 
hope that they will not need to make any 
significant cut in output this winter. The 
higher output of the electrical industry mav 
help to explain the prosperity of the Shef¬ 
field steel makers—who produce mostly 
alloy and stainless steels, and whose output 
was 40 per cent higher last month than in 
August, 1962. In such prosperous districts 
as these, the industry must be working fairly 
close to capacity. The rate for the industry 
as a whole i9 put at the relatively comfort¬ 
able level of 84 per cant by the Iron and 
Steel Board, which cannot resist the oppor¬ 
tunity of pointing out that it would be 
88-89 per cent if old plant was scrapped. 
But would the companies owning it really 
be better off without it ? 
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BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


A LONGER LOOK AT THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Towards Affluence 

O nly the BBC could boast that the “combined incomes” 
of the British people have “ doubled in the last ten years ” 
without noticing that inflation had something to do with this; 
nevertheless, the Blue Book on National Income and Expendi¬ 
ture published this week does record a real increase in gross 
domestic product of 28 per cent from 1952 to 1962, which is an 
increase of 22 per cent in output per head. Personal incomes are 
rising: more than half of those assessed last year were more 
than £600 before tax, and a quarter were over £1,000. In the 
higher tax brackets, surtax revision in recent years has left 
the earner more net income to spend. 

This steady accretion of affluence—even though slower than 
Ned would like—is constantly, though almost imperceptibly, 
changing the physiognomy of demand in the British economy, 
of the production generated to meet that demand, and, more 
slowly and jerkily, of the capital investment put in to create 
future capacity for the trends that businessmen think they can 
discern in demand. For short-term economic forecasting, 
quarterly publication of the national income figures has robbed 
the National Income Blue Book of its former importance ; but 
for any longer look—and ten years, at that, is not very long—the 
Blue Book remains the basic source of data. 

In each of these tables, covering personal consumption 
expenditure, net output and fixed capital formation, items that 
have grown over the years more than the average are separated 
from the declining ones. Categories of spending do not 
correspond exactly with sectors of national output; there are 
some anomalies even in the figures of output and investment by 
service sectors of business activity. Nevertheless, in the broadest 
sense the tables illustrate some of the trends. 

The biggest shift in consumer demand, unquestionably, has 
been towards durables, led by the motorcar—direct products 
of engineering industries, upon which consumer demand 


CHANGES IN DEMAND 

SHIFTS IN CONSUMER DEMAND, I95W942 

1938 I9$2 Percentage change 1962 

' /at chnitMt Btlcaa) - V. 5n 


3 


S 

fat constant prtcpsj 

, 3 

Spending 
at curr- 

tout 

Rising foster chan average : 
Durables. 

total 

1952-57 

1957-62 

total ent prices 

5 3 

5*4 

4* «5‘« 

+43* 

7f$ 

■ W* 


Cats... 

10 

+ 159*3, 

+017 

2 0 

514 

n.a. 

Vehicle running costs .. 

1-4 

+ 72-3 

+ 95 6 

3-r 

579 

31 

Furniture. 

2 3 

+ 21*5 

+ 18*3 

2*4 

m 

2 2 

Radio, electrical goods 
and other durables.... 

2 0 

+ 71*3 

+ 34*7 

2 4 

440 

n.a. 

Chemical goods. 

14 

+ MS 

+21-4 

1-5 

2 ti 

n.a. 

Miscellaneous recre¬ 
ational goods. 

15 

+ 30 8 

+34*7 

18 

330 

1-5* 

Entertainment other 
then cinemas. 

M 

+ 240 

+41*3 

1-2 

220 

0 8 

Consumption abroad .. 

IS 

+ 29*5 

+22*8 

1-7 

310 

4 5 

“ Turning up" : 

Fuel and Light. 

4 0 

+ 81 

+28*9 

4 8 

894 

6-5 

Drink. 

7 3 

+ 97 

+ 18-0 

0*1 

U23 

n.a. 

Insurance . 

0-9 

+ 9*8 

+ 19-3 

II 

197 

10 2 

“ Turning down" : 

Clothing.. 

10 2 

+ 25 8 

+ 12-3 

9 3 

1,723 

1*2 

Household goods. 

3-4 

+ 26 8 

+ 9»3 

31 

576 

29 2 

Rising Less than average : 
Food. 

29 9 

+ 13*2 

+ 8 0 

27 *9 

5.(52 , 

40 

Tobacco .. 

7-7 

+ 10 6 

+ 4*2 

6-7 

1.242 

11-8 

Housing. 

8-2 

+ 10*8 

+ 9-7 

9*6 

(',773 

1-5 

Reading. 

1*5 

+ 6*2 

- 4-2 

15 

275 

3 8 

Public transport. 

40 

- 0*4 

- 3*9 

3*4 

624 

0-7 

Communication. 

0-7 

+ 15*5 

+ 14*2 

0*8 

155 

15* 

Cinemas.. 

10 

- 31 5 

— 49*0 

0 3 

60 

2-8 

Domestic service. 

09 

- 20 0 

-290 

0-5 

84 

100 Total consumers'expenditure 

100 

+ 16*0 

+ 14*9 

100 

18,452 


* Ail entertainment. 


operated much less directly in pre-war days. With travel by 
car instead of train, looking at television instead of going to 
the cinema, this trend for a time involves spending on goods 
instead of some services ; nonetheless, some of the other fastest-*, 
rising sectors are services. In investment, too, where manufac¬ 
turing, with its growth industries of motors, chemicals and steel 
surging at different times, attracts most attention, the distribu¬ 
tive and service industries are steadily increasing their share of 
the total. 


IN OUTPUT 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT, 1952-62 



1952 

Percentage 

1962 


% 

changes 

% 

Output 


of 

(by volume) 

of 

at factor 


total 

,- 

-*, 

total 

cost 


GDP 

1952 57 

1957 62 

GDP 

(£ mn.) 

Rising faster than average : 



+ 13-9 

35 2 

8,651 

Total manufacturing. 

of which— 

34*6 

+21 7 




Chemicals . 

n.a. 

+44-9 

+290 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Engineering . 

n.a. 

+23*8 

+ /6*2 

n.a. 

n.a . 

Construction. 

5 5 

+ 17-4 

+ 19*8 

6 6 

1.631 

Gas, electricity and water .... 

2*2 

+29*7 

+30 2 

3 0 

728 

Distributive trades. 

12 7 

+21 0 

+ 14*3 

12*3 

3.032 

Insurance. bankin| and finance 
Professional, scientific and 

2 7 

+ 18 5 

+ 27 1 

3 2 

788 

other services. 

14*4 

+ 16 9* 

+ 15*5* 

16*3 

3,998 

"Turning up" : 

Manufacturing industry- 


+ /2*6 

+ /4-J 



food, drink and tobacco . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

"Turning down" : 






Manufacturing industries— 


•¥15 8 

- 18 



Metal manufacture . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Textiles, leather and clothing 

n.a. 

4-16-1 

+ 0*9 

n.a . 

n.a. 

Rising less than average : 
Agriculture, forestry & flshirffc 
Mining and quarrying. 

5 6 

+ 10-9 

+ 11*8 

3 9 

958 

3*7 

- 10 

- 8-7 

2*9 

724 

Transport and communication 

8 8 

+ 7*4 

+ II-9 

8 1 

1,987 

Ownership of dwellings. 

Public administration and 

2 6 

+ ICM 

+ 10 2 

- 4 8 

3 6 

881 

defence... 

6*7 

- 6 3 

6 0 

1,478 

Gross domestic product........ 

100 

+ IS-2 

+ 13-3 

100 

24,580 


* Profession*! and scientific services only. 


AND IN INVESTMENT 


CHANGES IN INVESTMENT, 1951-61 



1951 


Percentage changes 

1961 



1951-57 

1957-61 


Exptndi- 


% of 

Constant Current Constant Current 

% of 

ture 


total 

prices 

prices 

prices 

prices 

total 

(C mn.) 

Riung foster than average 








Manufacturing: 








Met ol manufacture . 

3*5 


+ 1090 


+80*7 

5-S 

253 

Motor vehicles . 

13 


■¥1440 


+39*3 

1 *9 

as 

Distributive and othor 








services. 

10 6 

+ 680 


62*9 


14*9 

682 

' Turning up ' 








Agriculture, forestry and 








fishing. 

5*0 

Nil 


+40 2 


3 6 

166 

Manufacturing: 








Textiles, leather , clothing 

3-3 


+ 20 6 


•4 39 5 

2*3 

106 

Construction. 

17 

+ 31 8 


444 6 


19 

86 

Ownership of dwellings.. 

19 9 

+ 36*6 


1-29 7 


>9-0 

824 

Public administration and 








defence ...». 

8*6 

+ 3+1 


+ 59*1 


10-1 

464 

Turning down * 








Mining and quarrying.... 

1 8 

4 125*5 


- 2-8 


2*3 

106 

Manufacturing: 








food, drink and tobacco. 

2*9 


+ 98-2 


+28*4 

31 

140 

Chemicals (excl. ail re• 








fining) . 

40 


+ 97-4 


+ (/•* 

3 6 

167 

Engineering and electrical 








goods . 

3 8 


+ //2*5 


+28 / 

4 3 

196 

Ruing less than overage 








Total manufacturing. 

17 S 

+ 35 1 


+22 2 


27 1 

1.239 

Gas, electricity and water. 

11*5 

+ 28*5 


+20*5 


9 8 

449 

Total gross domestic fixed 








capital formation . 

100 

+ 40*9 


+ 28*9 


(00 

4,577 
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DRUGS 

Breakthrough 

T he drug industry may be on the verge 
of one of those major breakthroughs 
that occur once in a generation* Last week¬ 
end, doctors reported the successful trial 
in Madras of a new drug against smallpox. 
It had been given to more than i 5 ooo people 
in dose contact with smallpox cases: only 
three devdoped a very ouU form of the 
disease, two because they had not taken the 
full dose. Among a similar control group, 
there were 78 cases and 12 deaths even 
though, like the test group, most of the con¬ 
trols had been vaccinated at some time in 
their life. Two features make the drug 
important. It is the first to destroy small¬ 
pox during the I2*day incubation period 
when vaccination can offer no protection, it 
seemed to check tjhe disease even as late as 
the 9th day. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this to doctors dealing with 
smallpox epidemics. The makers, The 
Wellcome Foundation, stress that vaccina¬ 
tion remains the first line of defence ; but 
last year’s smallpox outbreak here in 
England showed how few people keep their 
vaccination up to date. 

Even more important is the fact that this , 
is a synthetic drug, a complicated chemical 
but one that can nevertheless be manu¬ 
factured by ordinary chemical means, and 
it is the first chemical to beat a virus disease. 
Does it foreshadow a whole new field of 
chemical weapons against virus diseases 
from mumps to possibly cancer ? Scientists 
cannot say; intense research along these 
lines is going on all over the world. 
Wellcome’s chemical, BW 33-T-57 was first 
synthesised in the Wellcome laboratories 
12 years ago for quite a different purpose, 
and gradually developed by the company 
and the Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry 
at Middlesex Hospital into its present form, 
is the first of its land to prove its medical 
value. But scientists will be very dis¬ 
appointed if it turns out to be the last, or 
if smallpox proves the only virus disease 
susceptible to chemical attack. 


TRADING STAMPS 

Gum Warfare 

F or a lot that appears to loathe it, the 
British supermarketeers are showing 
a surprising interest in the trading stamp. 
Now that Westons and Fine Fare have 
taken the plunge by deciding to use the 
stamps in supermarkets, their rivals are 
loudly proclaiming that they are prepared 
to use them, too—in the hope that Fine 
Fare may be deterred by the thought of the 
competition it has aroused. The situation 
is summed up by Mr J. E. Cohen of 
Tesco: “ If Weston goes in for stamps, I 
follow the next day.” And the other big 
supermarkets seem to share his, regretful, 
decision that this form of competition can¬ 
not be avoided once one big firm has 
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adopted it: this, they think, is the lesson 
of American experiq^* *rr. .even* though 
there is a sizeable perdehtfge of Supet- 
marketg that still do not offer stamps, and 
a tendency towards even mor$ priceKxm- 
sdous retailing than that of^the supers 
market. 

There are still those like Salisbury in 
Britain who believe that low prices are suffi¬ 
cient inducement to the housewife and that 
they can avoid what they sometimes imply 
is tne immoral issue of stamps. The advo¬ 
cates of this view seem to have had a field 
day at the Savoy last Friday, apart from the 
embarrassment suffered by the chairman of 
the Association of Multiple Grocers, Sir 
William Beale, when he 1 . discovered that 
some members of his own group were 
traitorously using stamps. But the super- 
marketeers doubt that value of price-cutting 
as a counter to stamps, certainly in the 
initial stages ; these provide a means of 
increasing customer loyalty which is lack¬ 
ing today, and is not increased by cut-price 
offers—they only encourage the housewife 
to shop around. And the idea of cutting 
bread prices to hit Westons hardest does 
not seem to have been well received by the 
other big bakers, who are reluctant to see 
their products become loss-leaders (Why ? 
Do they want to show the solidarity of 
bakers ?). 

The chief beneficiaries of the swing to 
stamps that Westons seem to be starting 
will be Green Shield, the biggest of the 
existing British trading stamp companies, 
and Great Universal Stores—which has set 
up its own stamp company. Golden Eagle, 
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to offer trading stamp services to just such 
Customers as tIp, supermarkets,., Green 
J Shield is a privaf^ TOrfipiiy^'^tftl to nave 

S >ver of £$ million and piping 26 
tion shops throughoutthe-country : 
Eagle plahs toopefate-on a bigger 
scale, and to match the efforts of Sperry 
and Hutchinson. It has opened its first two 
redemption centres this week, in Southamp¬ 
ton and. Norwich, and plans to have 80. 
The safes campaign for it? staifips has now 
started—the compahy hopes it has jumped 
on the bandwagon as it started to toll. 

HEATING 

Tax Off Storage 

T aring the purchase tax off electric 
storage hcaters may be a logical move 
when they provide a mean? of spreading the 
electric load, but it has inevitably set off 
demands that similar bouftty should, be 
shown to heaters that use rival fuels—such 
as gas. Despite the technical limitations of 
the storage heaters, most of which are un¬ 
controllable in their heat output, demand 
has proved to be high. Tie vigorous 
advertising campaign of the Electricity 
Development Gouncil, which promises 
buyers central heating for from £70 (which 
would buy two heaters, adequate to heat one 
room) has no doubt contributed to this' 
boom, though the attraction of electricity 
for heating to the British probably remains 
the biggest factor. It has already 
embarrassed the generating authorities and 
made the fortunes of companies like 


Whiter 

Than 

White 






S ome forty-five people at the Bank of 
England arc occupied full time in 
separating, mounting, examining, record¬ 
ing, and paying the remains of badly muti¬ 
lated bank notes. According to the Bank’s 
latest Quarterly Bulletin , the number of 
mutilated notes sent in for replacement 
has increased tenfold over the last twenty- 
five years, although the number of notes 
in circulation has increased only four 
times. In 1962 the Bank received 205,000 
mutilated notes, and this after the banks 


£5 notes that are made 
virtually unrecognisable by 
thoughtless owners is very 
much smaller, after allowing 
for the differences in total 
circulation, than the number 
of £1 notes that receive the 
same treatment. The poor 
' ios. note comes off worst of 
all. The less a note buys, 
apparently the wars* treat¬ 
ment it gets; the Bank is putting great 
store in the increasing use of £5 notes and 
in* the proposed introduction of a £io 
note, to reduce, or at best contain, the 
work of its mutilated notes department. 

The bank notes greatest enemy, these 
days, apart that is from train robbers, is 
apparently the washing machine and its 
parther in crime the detergent'. Washing 
machines according to the Bank inffict 
* severe punishment and notes are Often 
discovered washed out and partially 


and post offices had exchanged some- pulped”. Some washing machines tend 
thing like five million slightly mutilated to leave clothes in much the same condi- 


notes. 

We are apparently getting increasingly 
careless with these valuable pieces cif 
paper. Affluence, in the Bank’s view, iff 
to blame; and certainly the number of 


tion. Detergents however go ohe better. 
“ It is evident ” says the Sank “ that some 
detergents could daim among their other 
characteristics the ability to reduce a bank 
note to a perfectly white sheet **. - - 
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Many leading Italian and International companies ha-# 
established new plants there and many more are coming 
attracted by this fast growing area of industrialization 
located at the crossroads of the Mediterranean and the 
Common Market: BY INVESTING IN THE BOOMING 
ECONOMY OF THE MEZZOGIORNO YOU WILL REAP THE 
ADVANTAGES OF: 

• CHEAP AND ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS 
ANO OTHER RAW MATERIALS FOR ALL KINDS OF IN¬ 
DUSTRIES • AVAILABILITY OF LABOUR THAT CAN BE 
TRAINED WITH GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN THE 
COSTS • A LOCAL MARKET OF 19 MILLION CON¬ 
SUMERS WHOSE INCOMES ARE INCREASING AT ONE 
OF THE HIGHEST RATES IN EUROPE • THE INCEN¬ 
TIVES OFFERED BY THE GOVERNMENT (non-rppay^bl* 
“““grants to meet the costs of pren^4« Ijifflf. 
structures, machinery and equipehtli^V^Mr* 
Interest loans at special conditions, 

come tax exemption foHatt ywfta, 
duty free imports of maffilery Wjd 
equipment, free transfafvof 
IP and dislnvested carftaft 
P INSTITUTE 
Il ING THE DEVEfcD*! 


f IIE INSTITUTE FOlftiMiK 
I Ills ING THE DEVEbpeWXNf 

piAL-.Hj 

ijfrBiv vouTOFAcj^trAn 

i|Bi||| I THE PREU*tltA4tV 
■IlilS I STAGES 0P 
INVESTMENT (selecting a location*establish* 
ing contacts with central and local euthedtiei; 
providing preliminary market information etc) 
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the Executive whofbees an 
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afternoon of important decisions 
the Executive who is entertaining 

important guests to lunch. 
the Executive who wishes 
with quiet authority 
to offer the finest... 
the Executive who is an experienced 
host. ..lionizes himself and his 
pests by offering... 
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the world's most exclusive 
and expensive beer... 



iTu.-n ml oM re-. n» !h 1 ■ I*.ill.. ■ 
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... obtainable in premier 
hotele, restaurente, clube, bar? 
boardrooms, and off-licences 
in the United Kingdom. 

Five hundred years ape 
when noblemen were noble 
and a German baron’s 
request for the supreme beer 1 
was an ultimatum, 
a wise old master brewer In 
Munich used his head to 
eave hit head. 

With consummate skill, he 
created from golden Bavarian 
barley, rich HeUertau hope 
end cold crystal-puib waters 
from the nearby Alps, 
the supreme beer requested**' 
LOWENBRAU. 
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EQUAL OP PORTUNITY 


Oil 


OIL 

MEN 

are : 

equal! 

': 

BUT SOME 

ARE MORE EQUAL 

THAN OTHERS! 

men 
are 
equal! 

Oil 

men 

rta 

Oil 
men 
are .. 

\ 


equal! 







Do Shell-Mex and B.P. 
succeed in business 
without really trying ? 

Contrary to popular belief, there are no 
sliert cuts to «uMa|, ia.eur business $eu 
Sl%l7 have frm Mt*r lit the job. " ‘ \ 
-.^at’s jnsbaPBw tl»St sound aiuigtile 

S lough opjafruf illtn ntilitolnvolve adejpieed 
gismos receafepark 

* a u son Lt* <*<1 

i^fe^^Kthe new stwi^eh 

TO 


; t wr. «i ■wi i/f.ixvjoie this flo«4 Mcllfecl 
■we weie $B^o)yed in'eettl ng up jjpftHjittBMrate 
distribution points to control itisAdia^fter 
**fe [■freeze-ftp we re organ i ^ei|- the ttonr-to 
the ro u nd-t&(iMjtad)t',wofk 
.'*/»* * *■.* 

jfearty *mtr Simple contract Mvwlvcs 
this sort * jWSVta Soiufckw. ttftwfc we 
aiadUsstetM^iawt^ite’ieliatnuiiAMo still: 
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I Dimpiex; how it can do so without iticreav. 
ing ue peak load. > >■ ; 

Moat safe* of these starve'he amt go 
through the efectricky hcee boards, who 
have much powexover the manufacturers 
through their practice of toting only beaten, 
that hove parsed their own tests for. 
e ffi cien c y. In London the Board has seven 
or eight on its approved list, though the 
experience of me potential buyer has been 
that no choice was offered. The heaters are : 
also tested by the Electricity Council, which 
has approved a dozen or so of the 40 now 
on the market; the proliferation of makers 
in the last year has meant that the testers 
could not keep up, 

COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 

Rootes Sells Through 
Henschel 

B y selling its commercial vehicles through 
the Heaschel dealer network in 
Europe, Rootes will gain on a bigger scale 
the sdvftnfigfes that the hrftfsh Motor Cor¬ 
poration has obtained from its huh with 
Will&ne in France. Hetwthel specialises in 
really big lorries and buses, making nothing 
of less man six tons capacity, as wdl as 
producing locomotives and other, capital 
goods. Rootes, starting at the other end 
of the scale, now goes up to an eight-ton 
truck—so its range largely complements 
that of Henschel, which makes the deal a 
logical one so far as the dealers are con¬ 
cerned. It will presumably bring a royalty 
income to Henschel as wdl as extra sales 
to Rootes. 

Lack of a dealer network for commercial 
vehicles had prevented Rootes making much 
of an impact on the European market up to. 
now, though it has been putting mote effort 
into the commercial side of ha business— 
which has recently been accounting for 
about a quarter <tf its output by numbers 
and perhaps a third of ha sole* by value 
(introducing the Imp will have switched 
the balance back towards can). In 
numbers again, its output of tracks and 
bum is probably comparable to that of 
Heaschel, at about S-u>,oou a year, but k 
buys tome of he engines from Perkins while 
Henschel mattes all its own. Apart from 
the immediate opportunity to enter the 
European market, in which its conanadal 
vebanee should be competitive in their siae 
range. Routes could gala more in the lung, 
term from this association: Handlers 
vehicles might wdl be sold en die British 
market, where they would compete with 
Ijeyioad’s, and the company might be a 
source ef. engines fur Rootes as well. 


TELEMETRY ' 

Control at a Distance 

B Mtmn’s first automatic weather mani* 
axing system is bnic^ installed dug 
month by the Meteorological Office, The 
equipment, supplied by EMI Electronics 


Ltd wiM week unattended, provide dati 
when “interrogated,* aad trammit thr 
informauhn. over GPO lines. It it gaidto. 
he the most advanced in the- world ; but it 
is stiff ex p e rim en t al, in lhut.it wiff. alia* 
the Met Office 4n deter min e bow 10 apply; 
this now technique to beat;;advantage. 
“■Telemetry ” and remote ooiitroi of! tbit 
kind hame long been pcaerised in mili¬ 
tary anti experimental applications The 
biggest oommerriai tnee m Britain » the 
Centre! - Electricity Generating Board, 
whose iaatattatian at Bedboutne near St 
Albans ia without pmofld anyw h ere. But 
other lotpe-ecgie industrial applications in 
Britain and Western Europe ate stiff few; 
they are more commeeiinthe United Soto, 

A big industrial undertaking generally 
iastals its own system of remote monkor- 
ing and control, buying only rise instru¬ 
ments to measure temperature, pretense, 
rates of fluid Bow and .uther physical data, 
and equipment for comaetting these, to 
digital, values that can antoaaarically .be 
typed of displayed at the’ control ceatrtj 
Using it? "OWif ' lhies - of aramunkatw 
Though. CEGB. covers the whole country, 
while a petroleum refinery or chemical 
works needs tp cover only. a few square 
miles, u likewise uses its own lines of com¬ 
munication, For other demote control 
users working oh a national scale selected 
frequencies are available from the Post 
Office for transmission by radio or tele¬ 
phone network. , Telemetry and remote 
control bfioqg to an art at leafrt htalf fl teh- 
tury old, yet even fife years ago, when one 
major pipeline company in Western 
Europe decided to use the system, another 
one preferred men located at various 
points along the pipeline. 

Today a monitoring system involving 
one central station and four substations 
might cost about £6,000. Ah associated 
remote control system might add to the 
costs; but bearing in mind that electrically 
powered valves, relays and switches are 
today standard equipment for crew- 
controlled and supervised pipelines, the 
additional costs need not be Eigh. The 
costs quoted are about half of what they 
were Eve years ago end compare favourably 
with wages for milled men; moreover, the 
systems have been made more reliable. 
The most logical field of application of 
telemetry is for pipelines, transmission 
grids—gas and water mains as Well US 
electricity networks. In Western Eutppe 
and' Britain attitudes we now charging 
from the do-it-yourself approach to asking, 
major electronic companies for quotations 
to include installation and service. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 

Run-Down at 
Aldermaston 

A T its peak, tiro Atomic Energy Authority 
, employed about 7,000 people in the 
weapons : production division at Alder' 


macCod, a sixth of to total labour ibeoe.: 
The JatflVtUhgo mchecomring dontief the ; 
weapon feroupr to a posable $,ooo bj the 
Uresixtire ia the :deatkm aonhnnoea Jaac 
weekend techno tit encnbly. giant that the 
AEA' arouttrineri ia dbeold Woolwich 
antnaL■■ There-Oft: 370 people working 
there now t dro Aixtonty eaa 1 offer W<*k 
in'othea ftoore t»«ll but ahaM-ffD <jf there, 
bat it does n«c automatically foBowtirotaU 
will wroeph ■ * r ■■>:* t-E : i", 

This policy of allowkig tiro AWeanagoa 
team to ran down fcy a Rrooesaofoa tut«l 
watteage radxr than by toecroti tiiwntoto 
docs ham to dtodvaotagea. 1>re». it f 
tendency for the wrong peqple.. w.tour 4 
They are going fTOflMfc wreppas g*?SP M.i 
the rare of 9 pet ceot a 
the AEA*s propaiqnue of reduction 
calk tor Ktn to shrink at tire annua} «re> 
of only 5 per cenf during tiro oaxt tour 
or five years. So there is ah active drive oh 
to recruit junior scientists for the weapons 
group, although the AEA has gt: tbfe'saBti. 
tune a surplus of m^hanteri engineers. But- 
these young men Off yredienffte kind who 
wiU look twice at jobs offered fay a contract¬ 
ing depattthent inside* attracting 
satlon that cannot Cm«f them either me 
wages dr the prospects of protphtted that 
they can get in, for exatnpfe, the Co&eges 
of Advanced Technology. These, as Industry 
as well as the AEA has found, arc now com¬ 
peting strongly and successfully for young 
graduate, scientists. 


ftn r^trtoirxvT 
X kjuDTWWIX 

What Cost the Second 
Serviced' 

T tifffin&tide of the second television ser¬ 
vice that the BBC proposes to intro** 
duce next spiring ha# ifiways b^nsometifinf 
of « mystery, sines tins government 
announced that it mtld wart but that the 
licence fee wouU hoc bs Hpqmefl: and the 
first estimates of its cost from the BBC do 
nothing to darby matters. The running 
cost for the first year >s nut at £7 million, 
compared trith tho cost of over ntifiion 
for the ntnot TV soviet* though the ser- 
vice wdl ho broadcast foc oaly abfuf ^ 
boMCS a woek^thEro hours evenm 
and qn Saundfy it a small 

sum to television p t a a d ari sy Thc JBBC 
roaiotams that will be mode oossihte by 
simply expanding iu present oeparitoeota 
rather than establishing new qu^—an argu¬ 
ment which k employed in putting the ease 
for giving it a second channel to the ftikiug- 
too cqmmktoe—though this may mean that 
the new service cannot differ significantly 
from the praent one. But the stwl budget 
must alto mean that the programmes will 
be mostly cheap ones; if they ftti^aod the 
service u so lunked ia time,, wA many 
people want to buy new sets or have their 
present sets converted ? . i( . • . 

Even if the BBC* figdnd’of cost prove 
valid, the financea tf organisation are 
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bound to be pretty shaky next year. It had 
Mid the Pilkityon eommittee that it could 
som a second service in 19 66 and extend 
the hours of broadcasting from 1964 if it 
got a £5 licence fee from July 1964. Having 
no local sound stations might save £500,000 
on hs estimated expenditure for 1964-65 
and t broadcasting hours on the existing 
television services are not increased, it 
would cut the BBCs costs by some £2} 
mHlinn But this still leaves it with an 
extra £4} to £6 million bit so on its costs, 
while its revenue would be £ro million 
below its estimate if. k does not have the 
£5 licence. So wbat k had assumed to 
be a surplus of £3} million could become a 
loss Of £ii}-£i3 million. Does die govern¬ 
ment. want the. BBG to follow the example 
of BOAC ? And why has the BBC agreed 
to start the new service when it has not got 
the money to pay for it ? 

FURNITURE 

XJndynamic 

A fter a dcpressingly slow start to the 
year, furniture sales seem to have 
picked up, but only to last year’s level. 
Aooocding to the Furniture Development 
Council, die first quarter’s deliveries, season- 
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ally adjusted, were worth £27.6 million, 
16 per cent below the same period last 
year* The second quarter showed an ad* 
vance of 10 per cent over the first, but was 
still 7 per cent behind the same quarter in 
1962. However, the improvement has con¬ 
tinued and provisional figures for deliveries 
in July, at £11.2 million (adjusted), show 
a small advance over 1962. An indicator 
of the trend of business, the estimated level 
of new orders anticipated this general move¬ 
ment and in the last half of 1962 was 9 per 
cent down on the first half. However, an 
improvement was noticeable in March this 
year and, with current ordering at much the 
same level as last year—though rather be¬ 
low the high level of 1961—orders received 
in the first seven months of the year were 
4 per cent below the same period in 
1962. Part of this modest recovery can be 
attributed to sales through hire purchase 
agreements which have now recovered from 
a slow start to the year. The index of hire 
purchase sales, seasonally adjusted, showed 
an advance in July of 6 points over the 
same month last year. 

These improvements are no more than a 
recovery toward levels previously attained, 
and “ growth ” seems nowhere to be in the 
picture. Indeed, the proportion of consumer 
expenditure that goes on furniture has 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Gains Not Held 


D espite the optimistic tone of Wall 
Street, stock markets failed to hold 
the ana of the previous week; further 
coosideration of the hews from die TUC 
and signs' of Increased activity on the part 
of the Liberals, combined with the presence 
of a large number of small sellers in the 
market ted to • general easing of prices. 

Corporation stoats came to life early in 
the week following fears that the. Treasury 
White Paper on local authority borrowing 
was about to be published. It, as has been 
s u gges t ed;, the government intends future 
local authority borrowing to be chamseBed 
through the Public Works Loan Board, 
then the supply of corporation stock issues 
could be coming to an end. These fears 
led to a slight narrowing of die differential 
between yields on corporation stocks and 
those oh comparable government stocks 
and to an opening premium of £i on the 
oversubscribed &% 1974*76 Huddersfield 
Loan. By mid-week quieter conditions 
were prevailing btti the gains were mostly 
held and die premium on the Huddersfield 
loan remained at f. 

bl a dull equity market, Pye of Cam¬ 
bridge were a bright spot on the chairman's 
optimistic statement, while gains on the 


Dimplex results were soon eliminated by 
profit taking. Reports indicating that pro¬ 
duction of steel, including heavy steel, 
has now “ turned the corner,” led to wide¬ 
spread gains in this sector ; for the market 
as a whole however this news was off-set 
by further unencouraging information from 
the machine tool industry, and over the 
week The Economist-Extel indicator fell 
back from 389.9 to 384.9. 

PURNELL 

Improvement Delayed 

T he 1962 accounts of Purnell, the 
colour printing and paper group, 
testify to a lively year, with several major 
ups and downs. One of the downs 
was the Inland Revenue’s decision to dis¬ 
allow for income tax purposes expenses of 
£59,193 incurred over four years by the 
chairman and to assess that sum on him 
personally. The group’s accountants have 
also been at work with PunteH’s depreda¬ 
tion methods. The basis has been changed 
so that rates now charged art "adequate 
the result is a provision in the latest 
accounts of £632,784 whei'eas on the old 
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dropped in the last two years. In 1961 R 
was 2.4 per cent while in the first quarter 
this year it was down by a sixth, to 2 per 
cent. The sluggishness of die industry is 
well illustrated % the FDC’s experience 
when it tried earlier this year to organise a 
management course, designed to introduce 
to the furniture manufacturer “modern 
aids to management ... to improve his 
efficiency.” The course had to be cancelled 
because of lack of support. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The standing committee on synthetic 
detergents, reporting this week, says that 
rapid progress is being made in switching 
to “ soft,” biodegradable', detergents. Use 
of softer detergents, which can be broken 
down by bacteria in sewage works, is 
approaching 70 per cent, and industry has 
plans to produce detergents more nearly 
completely soft. # 

Among the discoveries made in the course 
of the geological survey, presently being 
carried out in Britain, is that of a deposit 
of shale in Scotland with a high potassium 
content. The interest in this lies in its 
possible use a$ a fertiliser, since nearly a 
million tons of potash arc imported annually 
for this purpose. 


basis the charge would have been 

£1,094,593. 

Purnell's trading profit before deprecia¬ 
tion and other charges was slightly up at 
£2,148,000 against £2,126,000. Invest¬ 
ment income was£io9,0oi down at £19,198 
owing to the sale of a substantial investment 
resulting in a capital profit of £615,897. 
The failure of trading profits to make their 
expected progress was due to delays in com¬ 
pleting important extensions and plant 
installations. The chairman is confident 
that the capital programme will be u more 
than reflected” in 1964 profits (but not, 
presumably, in 1963 profits). 

Last December’s issue of £3.3 million of 
convertible loan stock has eased the group’s 
cash position, though with capital commit¬ 
ments at the year end of £1,223,495, this 
may tighten again temporarily. The heavy 
capital programme has given the group a 
sub-normal tax charge ami flattering equity 
earnings of 43%, giving 1.9 times cover 
for the dividend, raised 2i% to 22}%. 

The group is pushing vigorously forward 
in the publications as well as the printing 
field and “trading” in the current year 
* is in excess of 19ft.” Nevertheless the 
group has a lafrge number of recent acquisi¬ 
tions to digest which ought to result in 
higher equity earnings in due course; In 
the meantime the 5s. shares yield a reason¬ 
able income of 4.9% at 23s. 



•fttt SCo^btost sfePTEiiftfek' H Mi 



THE ACTIVE WORLD OF 

WOODALL-DUCKH AM _ 

The design and construction of processing plants £105,000,000. And the building of a plant, all Ihi'porf* 
calls for experience tn many fields of engineering, ant as lt Is, Is not the summation of the service 
Such experience can only be acquired in the course 

of time; During the last ten years alone Woodall- need Woo d al|-Du ckh a m ean undertake the feasibility 
Duckham has built processing plants of many types study, design, procurement, construction end com- 
both In this country and overseas to the value of some missioning of most, types of processing plants. 

WOODA^ppCKHAM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD 

Woodall-Duckham Hdufca ? W^fcomptonRd. • London S.W.3 • Tel: KEfMiigfiff'Mtf -Grams* Retb/tlcaftSS^ 

A MEMBER OF THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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60 B0EIM6 Tfff 19 JOHANNESBURG 

ONTOAUtnukUA' 

_V Island# for Uttls mors than foa ilrsct Undon- 

"•ijj# Australia fart 

SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 

(In iMtdMfon wAA B.OJLC* CJLA, 6XK, »m) QANT AS) 

CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL ASENT OR SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
1W NEW BOND STRICT, LONDON, W.l. 

. ,T»l*phon»^if4» USA. eElct |)our» pj«p*« rijng VUmi* $323 , „ 


Perrier fizz is natural! 

'(That's why Perrier is so good With meals) 

Wrricr apunditim^ jjlwN you an unfair adv^ni^eall^fteiiworu 
Its sparkling fic^hness enlivens not only your digestion—but 
also your wats! Because every one of the thousands of bubbles 
in each bottle of Perkier is naUital — the Perrier you drink is the 
purest sparkling spring water. 

There is nothing quite like Perrier. It is the champagne of 
table water*. That’s'why, on the Continent, people who eat well 
have Perrier with their meals. With or without the whisky. (They 
also say it helps their waistlines keep in shape I) 

Perrier is in all the gourmet restaurants o^er here now. So 
next time yon have a flifl afternoon- (o^ evening) ahead, be wise 
jnd WM^WrwjU} jrqurme^ t 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WATERS 
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Profitability Maintained 

O ne of the beneficiaries of the recently 
announced reductions in purchase tax 
on off-peak electric storage heaters will be 
Dimplex,. which this week turned in some 
(by no means unexpectedly) good results* 
The increase in dividend from the equiva¬ 
lent of 28.6% to 50%, and in earnings from 
the equivalent of 78% to 109% was touch 
as expected and the market's reaction was to 
mark; the is. shares up by 9d. to 19s* io£d. 
from which they subsequently dropped back 
to i8s io}d to yield and 5i% on divi¬ 
dend and earnings respectively.' If the 50% 
dividend can be maintained after the two- 
for-seven scrip issue, then this yield becomes 
Anyone lucky enough to have picked 
up Dimplex shares at the equivalent issue 
price of 6s. 9d. in 1959, would by now be 
showing a 200% capital appreciation and 
have Seen his income rise from the equiva¬ 
lent of 10.5% to 50% (partly at the expend 
of cover, which has fallen from 34 dales to 
twice). ’ 

The market is evidently expecting a 
recurrence of this toiracle, and will have 
taken further heart from the statement from 
the board, which reports orders for the 
current year “ well in excess of last year ” 
so far, but refers ominously to increasing 
competition. For increased competition 
there would appear to be plenty of scope, 
for Dinlplex’s pre-tax profits of £948,000 
(against £706,000) for the year to end-June 
represent a return of no less than 75% on 
capital employed ; furthermore its expansion 
is now raking it into the fields of central 
heating, off-peak storage heaters and electric 
kettles, where competition will be tougher 
than in oil-filled electric radiators—where it 
has been so successful and led the way. 

On the other hand, with the area elec¬ 
tricity boards actively promoting the more 
widespread use of storage heaters, and the 
increasing central-heating-mindedness of 
the British public, both of these fields arc 
full of opportunity. In the long run, when 
the boom has run its course and demand 
settles down on to a “ normal ” replace¬ 
ment basis, manufacturers may find them¬ 
selves saddled with serious over-capacity 
and short-term holders would be wise to 
be wary, over the next few years, for the 
right time to get out. That time is not 
yet, however, for despite the increasing 
competition, a 5% earnings yield may not 
look too far ahead for a company moving 
into expanding fields and whose current 
profitability is so high. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 960 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 962 and 963 
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PYE OP CAMBRIDGE 


Ready to Booht 


L ast year Mr C. O. 

f Stanley, chairman bf 
‘Pye of Cambridge, was 
bullish when reporting a'net 
7 loss (£155,000) and nominal 
'{2VV'.) dividend^ This year 
(to end-March) With net profits of £908,000 
and a dividend—coveted t.z times— 

he positively radiates optimism. Success in 
non-consumergoods'(instrumentation, com¬ 
munication*, plastics and power equipment) 



produced th6 recovery. •• Superimpose on 
this,” says Mr Stanley, “really successful 
trading on the consumer goods side (tele¬ 
vision, radio, 'fbeord-players, domestic hear¬ 
ing equipment and lighting), and you can 
well imagine life impact on profits.” 


The sjock, market had apparently done 
its imagining already, for the 5s. shares, 
which nav^ come up from 9s. 6d, to 16s. 3d. 
this year, rose by a further fid. on the 
chairmans statement, to, 16s. 9d, Yield at 
this level (o0 the assumption of a main¬ 
tained dividend after the 1-for-io scrip 
issue) is , now only 4.1?.,. But apart from 
the Slender yield and cover the market is 
sceptical, mainly because the extent of 
Pye’s 1961-62 loss on television manu¬ 
facturing is not revealed, making appraisal 
of the impact of “ really successful trading ” 
impossible. 

In broad terms, however, Mr Stanley 
expects Pye, as one of Britain's six major 
TV set manufacturers, to share the bulk of 
the likely spurt in sales as the switch from 
403-line sets to 625-line gathers momentum. 
The BBCs second programme (on 625) 
begins in a limited area next April and 1964- 
65 is expected to be the industry’s golden 
year. UK sales could rise, thinks Mr 
Stanley, from last year's 1.4 million sets to 
at least 2 million and possibly 2.8 million. 
Pye should also benefit considerably from 
its stake in broadcasting equipment. 


Whether Mr Stanley is right in another of 
his assumptions—that the end of the period 
of uncertainty will lead to more outright 
buying of sets and less renting—is an open 
question. It could be that the renting habit, 
especially with the prospect of new-fangled 
equipment and repair risks, will die hard. 
Pye nas traditionally supported the dealer ; 
but as a hedge, has a useful stake in rental 
and relay through British Relay Wireless. 

The real problem is how long the re¬ 
equipment bonanza will last. To Supply 
Britain’s 12 million-odd homes owning TV 
sets (out of a total of 15 million) with 625- 
jine would on Mr Stanley's output figure 
take just over four years, though some 
homes already have dual-line. After that, 
on a seven-year life basis, demand would 
sink drastically before levelling out at, say, 
an annual i£ million replacement market. 
And while there is some scope for exports 
to developing countries, the switch to 
625-lkie continental sets also lays the 


British market opefr to import*, - 6b a 
five-year view, therefore, Pye't prospects 
i , are still ck^deji. 

like other companies facing a period of 
recovery (notably GEQ^Pyc is offering 
selected executives shajm cations “as a 
valuable incentive for; ilgfceater achieve¬ 
ments.?, Shareholders ^hd have rraamed 
loyal thrmkh bad times My wonder why 
the inwove was not qffqifyd twj^ ftits 
ago. ’’ • , 4 ' 

T1&EFUSK)N t ,, ‘ 'J~' k **tl > J \ 

' \V« >i'\ .U ■ v f 1$. 0 


More Progress 


j * 

XTorwrrHStANDiNG due optimism %i 
IN Mr C. O. Stanley Tye, t^lgyiMqp 
retailers have, fotmidabje pn pm 
hands;if they,are^fo bripg awut a njwsa 
switch from, tefcvi^ rental .god, tejay to 
purchase (by hire, purefy^e or otherwise). 
Television rentajj companies ; qave Readily 
enlarged their $are of the.nqiartet bw that 
it is now estimated t^iat over 70% of newly 
manufactured sets axe renteq* It is, ttqm 
this entrenched, position, that they move 
forward to. the pew busjncsp ppmised by 
BBC-2 and 625-lifie transmissiqa, devriop- 
mentjs which, Initially, it least, should 
favour the rental companies as against the 
retailer. ' 


Certainly there are no new furrows on 
the brow of Mr 1 G. Wilkinson, chairman 
of Teldfusion* the fast^rwinf Blackpool 
enterprise. The jump in prom of 12% 
for the year sp Apnf was twice as great 
as the previous year’s increase. .With the 
normally heavy depreciation. charge taking 
proportionately, slightly less of the profit 
and the usual heavy investment allowances, 
the net profit rose 18 % to £438,000, r pro- 
viding a handsome>2.9 times cover for die 
dividend, raised from *7% to 20%. 
Profitability, on the other hand, as 
measured by the ratio of trading profits to 
the cost of rental and relay assets in use, 
has fallen by 1.5% to 214%* ■ 

The board is confident that the intro¬ 
duction of new television programmes will 
lead to a major expansion of business in 
rental, relay and manufacture. So also are 
shareholders, for the 58. < shares at 
37s. 9d. xd (against 31s. 6d. earlier in the 
year) now yield a slim 2.6%. 
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PROPERTY SHARES 
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A Less Jaundiced View ^ 



I N the past year property shares have 
found few supporters and, as the chan 
shows* -sharp ptfees as measured by me 
FT^Actuarits Index, dropped by about $q% 
betwetn mid May i$6i and the low point 
thirteen months later. As Mr J. J. Hambro, 
the chaimfan of Bishopsgate Property* told 
shareholders last Week the main reason for 
the depredadpn ih the property share mar¬ 
ket has been political. Rut it is also true 
that in 1960-61 a number of property 
shares had been pushed up to unrealistic 
level's at whfchthcy wete discounting the 
most favourable view of growth in profits 
and dividends for many years ahead, warn¬ 
ings from certain property company chair¬ 
men of the keen competition for develop¬ 
ment sites and the pressure on margins 
brought - investors and share prices down 
from the cHxzy heights and falls were 
accentuated by growing political fears 
centred on what a change of government 
would mean for property developers. Mr 
Hambro says that there has been too much 
ill informed conjecture as to how the pro¬ 
perty business might be affected* and it is 
his view that the hill in share prides has 
been carried too far. Recently property 
shares have been helped by some encourag¬ 
ing hews of bigger profits and dividends 
and various confident statements from 
chairmen of property companies and prices 
have been filth. But this is a market which 
more than most seems likely to remain 
sensitive to political trends over the nest 
year. 

The slide in property share prices has 
meant an unfortunate debut for Bishopsgate 
Property, launched by Hamhros Bank and 
M. Samuel in June last year. Its £5 million 
portfolio of quoted property shares showed 
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a fall of £1.3 million at the end of June. 
The trust’s shares offered at 22s had 
slumped to under 16s. tiutas is usual with 
a pewly quoted company mafthe and divi¬ 
dends were above the minimum forecast 
and current profits are running at a rate 
u substantially higher ” than in the previous 
trading period. Gearing is., to be intro¬ 
duced through the £%\ million debenture 
issue of si% stock, 1983/88 M 95i> which 
will provide funds for expanwon, and 
44 further profitable opportunities tor 
investment.’ 1 

Among the top Sight of property com¬ 
panies is Capital and Counties which hat On 
extensive development programme, As 
more of its projects start producing tents 
so its profits rise and at £71$,po® before 
tax for the year ro end April they snow a 
threefold rise since 1958. With the fore¬ 
cast dividend of 20% crane* jLtwb-fpr-one 
scrip issue. This does not denote any 
recent revaluation of the group’s profits 
nor 4 ‘ imply any acceleration in the rote 
of future dividend increases,’’ However, to 
meet the conversion terms on the £18,3 
million loan from Norwich Union and Pru¬ 
dential (20';,'; carries a conversion right to 

Dividends % 19.42/61 Current; Yield 

frev, Latest High Low PHc* % 
Bishopsiate Prop. ... 2%t 22/4 15/7'a 17/4'a 2 9 

Capital & Countits If 20 S5/- 31/- 30/- 2 8 

DmJ*« Moldings.. 25 30 13/4 SMI] V/10'j 4 I 

Toyvn S City. I3<« 15', 34/l‘j 17/4 ^/*' a 14* 

Tdwi) A Contour. 7» 2 12 20/4 9/|i 4 |4/9 3 3 

• As forecast. I 4 »j% »ft«r 1 -foM Icrlp. f ( 3 . month, 

produce for them a gross yield of 6%), divi¬ 
dends will on the present capital have to be 
around 50% in another sig or seven years 
to meet the stipulated requirements. By 
then the group should have started to 
receive income from its huge Knjghtsbfldge 
Green project. 

The report of paejafc foldings gives 
details of the £6 million financing arrange¬ 
ments made with Eagle Star. These sug¬ 
gest chat, while the institutions ate still 
prepared to put funds into property 
development, they now require more 
attractive terms for their stake in the equity. 
Thus against the first tranche of £2 million 
loans ^00,000 shares are to be issued at 7s. 
and similar blocks of shares at 7s. 6d. and 
8s. for the other £4 million loam. As the 
shares currently stand at 9s. io}d., this 
investment can hardly fail to be profitable, 
particularly as the board proposes to raise 
its borrowing powers to enable 44 expansion 
to continue,” The ordinary shares are being 
written up from as. to 59, 

Headed by Mr R. C. Yablon of caravans 
and credit trading fame, Town and Com¬ 
mercial Properties more than doubled its 
pre tax profits at £236,000. Further 
improvement is forecast for the current 
year. The company has beep looking at 
the possibilities of development in the com¬ 
mon market and has acquired a site near 
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the Champa Elys&s foe a 

ow £ti mUmm. for other 

ledge comes from Mr A. J. Hines, the 
managing director, who has figured in a 
rather unusual deal* of which, commtnd- 
aWy, the . company has.given full details. 
For £104400 he has sotd Relgan, which 
provides accommodation, accounting, secre¬ 
tarial .and. other Services, to the company, 
whose auditors considered the price to be 
44 not unreasonable.” Legal and General 
hold about 10% of the equity, which will 
be increased if the conversion options 
attached to part of thedehcntiu&aie exer¬ 
cised. As whh Capital and Counties, the 
basis is such as to indicate a minimum divi¬ 
dend, of in 1965 rising* to* 36% in 

1967- ' 

: Among property companiei Town and 
Cky Properties offers one of the slimmest 
yields . refecting die group’s exceptional 
growth record. Sane? 29J7 rental income 
has soared from £51,000 to £1.2 million 
and profits before tax from £15,000 to 
£417,000., Against this background it 
seems hardly necessary for the chairman, 
Mr B. D, East, to forecast “ continued 
steady growth ” in the future, particularly 
wfien the group’s development programme 
at end March consisted gf 70 different pro¬ 
jects which are expected tp cost over £6o 
million. A fair part of this sum will bt 
put up by the Prudential Assurance, which 
owns over 4% of the ordinary capital. This 
is to be enlarged by a one-forqour scrip 
Issue and on the bigger capital a dividend 
of 14]% is forecast which represents an 
increase of just over 2^ points on. the past 
year’s dividend. To justify the current 
yield, dividends will have to continue to 
show a similar rate of increase in the fore¬ 
seeable future which will be all to the gpod 
of Bishopsgate Property for, along with 
Town and Commercial, Town and City’s 
shores form part of the trust’s portfolio of 
eighteen property companies. 
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In this world you get what 
you pay for. You can see a 
coat and its fit but not the 
built-in quality which 
makes it last and keep 
its looks. 

That is our responsibility, and 
is why clothes at Moss Brob 
cost a little more. But you 
get what you pay for—quality. 
And ypu’ll find It saves 
you money in the long run. 



This coat costs £24. 



acmuflc Q^BDjsi*,w.c.2 


THE.po^W^tji .#A*TS STOKE. 


Open Thursdays tilt 7 pim. Nearest station Leicester Square. 
11 Branches' throughout the countiY.' i ' 



golf coursel Wander through pink-painted Jaipur on ele¬ 
phant back. Then, ifyovarelJicky, bag a tiger in the surrounding country. 
Board a plane to beautiful Kashmir, walk in the gardens of the Moghul 
Emperors, and golf on one of the world’s prettiest courses. 

Past and future meet cxcidngly fn' India ; ytm 
could be talking to a fortune teller before lunch and a nuclear Scientist after 
dinner. But the palatial hotels are uncompromisingly modcrh, so you can 
enjoy the best of both worlds in comforf. 

A faraway thought ? Not really. Leave London 
at teatime and step tomorrow morning into an unforgettable holiday. 

THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE 
HOUDAY IN THE WORLD 

Make thefirst move now. Post the coupon - and 
gctjioUt piece tf India* rope free I 



I To the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 

I 21 NEW BOND STREET, I.ONDON, W.l. 

, Please send me a pjeflt of Indian rope a tuf full instructions about holidaying w, India* 


AQdKins.. 
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FIRST NATIONA1 CITY 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 
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Bankers International 


Ne$ York?. 

E ncouraged by a record of growing earn¬ 
ings and rapid expansion, myt least 
abroad, investors have been bidding up 
shares of First National City dank, New 
York, to the point where they appear, at 
least for the moment, ijither expensive com¬ 
pared with the shares ofmqst Other leading 
New York Gty banks. Since late July the 
bank’s shares have been traded in London , 
as well as New York. In New York, they 
have moved up this year from a low point of 
$94 bid to a peak of $H9i (£46$ including 
premium), where they were priced at more 
than 19 times earnings to yield 2.5%, before 
falling back to $u84. Shares of eight of 
the twelve leading New York Gty 1 banks 
were then cheaper in terms of current 
earnings, and yielded more, especially 
shares of Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
priced at less than 1$ times earnings to 
yield over 3.7%. 

Certainly the First National Gty has 
shown an impressive performance recently* 
Last year, when the struggle to absorb 
higher interest costs forced half the nation's 
20 leading banks to report i drop in earn¬ 
ings, First National Gty'p earnings rose by 
1.2% even though operanhgexpenscs rose 
17 n „. Irt the first half this year, earnings ’ 
were 10% higher than in the 1962 parted, 
and thebank forecasts a continuing tfioiig^ 
somewhat wnotpodest impovementfor the * ; 
remainder oftfceyear. Toe b'ank has been 
more sueoeeM^f utan nwst of kl ^iyals in - 
making profitable use of,the higher-piced 
time deposits that American bankscontimic 
to attract Its average yidd on loan* sod * 
investments attfceeridif March was 4^%, 
a return exceeded only by five of the 20 
leading banks in the country, according to 
a survey: byM A* Schapiro & Cp* a New 


‘ York securities firm specialising in bank 
shares. The higher return on loans has been 
achieved partly by putting more money into 
mortgages. The proportion of the ban^V 
savings deposits invested in mortgages has 
doubled to 30% over the past year and’the 
bank plans to increase the' proportion 
further, to 50%. 

No doubt the bank's record of expansion 
has been an important factor in attracting 
investors. Since i960, when New York Gty 
banks were first allowed to expand into the 
prosperous suburbs of Nassau and West? 
Chester, First National Gty has . opened 16 
branches in the two areas and acquired 
approval for another four. It thus has more 
than twice as many. suburban branches ds 
either of its closest rivals in this field;Chase 
Manhattan and Chemical Bank, although it 
is fair to say that the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who supervises national banks, 
has been freer in authorising suburban 
branches than the New York. State authori¬ 
ties who supervise Chase and Chemical. Kit 
First National Gty has also expanded deter¬ 
minedly abroad. Its recent controversial 
acquisition of a 50% interest in the Mercan¬ 
tile Bank of Canada,,marked its first expan¬ 
sion into the Dominion; a.new branch 
opened recently in Geneva .made it the first 
American commercial bank in Switzerland. 
In the ye^r to the end of June, First National 
! City’s deposits at foreign branches rose by 
\ij8p7% to over $1.4 billion, while those of 
^ 'closest New York rival, Chase Man¬ 
hattan, declined by 3.6% to $829 million. 

; l^hese strong international links help to 
occoudt for the low yield of 2*3% on the 
f London price, but whether the batik’s 
growth prospects are so much better than 
that of tne Big Five which at present yield 
, 3i-4% is doubtful. 


Taking a Long View 


T^he full report and accounts 
JL of Calor Gas throw little 
light on the group’s conservative 
'-SBSpJ dividend policy. After two years 
at 12}% the forecast for 1964 of 
hot less than 10% after a 2-for-7 
scrip issue is only a fractional increase. Yet 
cover last year was a comfortable 2 j times 
(after investment allowances) and at the 
balance sheet date—admittedly nearly six 
„ months ago^rthere were few signs of the 
expe^fed r pressures of capital expenditure. 
Although capital commitments were up 
irom £367,600 to £430,000, cash flow had 
Hattff*Olfi£l.i million to £1.4 million and 
net overdraft was down from £570,000 to 
£2281060!! Clearly the boafd is anticipating 
fairly.heavy outlays to be financed in the 
current year. In addition to the existing 
filling station erected at Grangemouth, three 
others are now planned (in Essex, Kent and 
Lincolnshire), which, with normal increase 
in business (1962-63 is seen as exception¬ 
ally good because of the severe weather) 
will mean recourse to increased bank 
borrowing. Expansion in sales to Germany 
and Russia is also envisaged. The board’6 
aim of boosting industrial sales of propane 
gas (for small trucks, heating broiler houses, 
capteen cookers, etc.) means costly invest¬ 
ment because customers are lent bulk tanks 
free of charge. Self-financing at the 

expense of dividend increases is essentially 
a long-term blessing for ordinary share¬ 
holder^ Nevertheless the market is already 
this blessing in the current 
matter price (for the 5s. shares) of 22s i]d., 
bhere: yields are 2.9'V. on dividend and 
earnings. 


In Brief ... 


Higher Interim 

In its commcndably detailed interim 
report, the Transport Development Group 
announces an increase in interim dividend 
from the equivalent of 3.2% to 4%. Des¬ 
pite the severe weather conditions, pre-tax 
profits for the first six months of 1962 were 
marginally higher, at £1 million, after a 
trebled charge for loan interest of 
£73,060. 

No Damper on Unit Trusts ' 

In no way reflecting the heavy August 
holiday spending, the month’s net invest¬ 
ment in unit trusts totalled £5-44 million, 
a figure previously exceeded this year in 
Apnl only, and comparing with £1.48 
million in August a year ago. Net invest¬ 
ment in June, July and August of last year 
was significantly depressed because of the 
total absence or block offers in the period, 
compared with an average of. four a month 


in the same period of this year. By the 
timing of block offers managers. hatfe a 
definite influence over the investing habits 
of unit holders; this timing \1Vsce1i to be 
all the more unfortunate when it is remem¬ 
bered that The Econotm$t-Bxtel, Indicator, 
on July 11 stood at 370.8, compared with 
316.3 exactly a year before. 

Trial by Tender 

v After^te^experiepce of two weeks ago, 
when'the offer for sale of shares in S.E. 
Laboratories was 176 times oversubscribed 
and a disorderly market arose when deal? 
ings opened, the news that another'offer 
for sale by the tender method is to be tried 
shortly is welcome. S. G. Warburg is to 
sponsor the issue of Ofrex, a manufacturer 
and distributor of office supplies and equip¬ 
ment. As with previous equity tssues <but 
unlike water stock issues) the striking price 
method will be used, whereby each appli¬ 


cant applies for a given quantity of stock 
stating what is, in effect, his maximum 

S fice. Then the whole of the stock is 
lotted a* the same price—the highest price 
.which ensures full allotment (subject to the 
.stated minimum offer price). 

Bulls in Wall Street 

? By the middle of the week both the Dow- 
Jdhes industrial average . and Standard and 
Poor's index had again established new 
record levels amid conditions of active 
dealing. 

Good Year for Suits 

. jT 

/ Scottish and Universal Investments, the 
holding fdfhpany whose iWin investments 
are In House of Fraser and the textile in¬ 
dustry, and whose chairman is Sir Hugh 
Fra$er, is to pay ij% for the year to 
March (compared with 12% and 11% for 
the two preceding years) from net revenue, 

, 30% higher at £473,000. The 5s. shares 
at 20s. 9d. yield 3.6%. 
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Our policies off 
developing the Company’s 
business are sheiiiiiiig 

;' 1 - r ‘ i ' . 'i ( 

encouraging results 


"Can look forward to continuing expansion at home and t abroad” 

i ; 

The Annuel General Meeting of Oldham & Son Md.. the Denton (Itfanihettor) tottery, olcctriccU tfihihpatid t itHkaniOU hbmOUnc engineers t DOS held 
tin September 12, In his Statement to shareholders, the chairvj: n [Mr, John OlfUm* ?, OBE) mid: 


1 have much pleasure In presenting my 
annual report and statement of accounts 
for the financial year 1062/63. The re¬ 
sult* provide, I feel, reliable evidence to 
show that our policies of developing the 
Company's business are showing 1 en¬ 
couraging results. 

Oujp Group profits for the year before 
taxation have amounted to $586,025 as 
compared with £SW,070 in the preyfous 
year, and it is proposed to pay a final 


dividend of 10 per cent, whins Hi per 
cent, for the whole year. 

A considerable proportion of the Com¬ 
pany's profits are retained each year for 
the development and advancement of 
the Company's business, which of 
course accrues for, the future benefit of 
the shareholders and in this connection 
our results this year have been affected 



by the cost and charges of research, pro¬ 
ducts and sales development* 


Safes increased 

Sales generally throughout the Group 
liavo increased during the period. 

It is satisfactory to report that the 
sales of the Company's automobile bat - 
ierie s continue to show a satisfactory in¬ 
crease. , , 


The re^uuepicnt of batteiies for com* 
iiicrcinl vehicles both at home and over¬ 
seas continues to expand. 

In respect of our power lotteries afad 
electrical chargers, veiT satisfactory 
progress has been made in thefr in¬ 
troduction to the Mechanics 1 Handling 
Industry. Substantially increased 
business can be looked for in the future. 


Our new line of mechanical attach- 
fnenta , . . has evoked considerable in¬ 
terest in a variety of industries. 

The trend of our 'nhdvxr business I 
c o ntinued along tfre line L ibrnaho^a 1 
four years ago, and it iis satisfactory tO’- 
report an increase in the Company** 
sales to thd Miafiier industry At hemf 
and overseas for -thij period. }» ; /' ■ 

Oversea* Qompctnleb i * f 

Overseas, your Company's mbsidia^ 
ries have continued to expand. Follow* 
ing my rocent visit, you* Directors have 
decided to establish a subsidiary manu¬ 
facturing unit In Kenya. H , 

Need far effort, ingenuity and 
skiff throughout industry' 

In surveying the future, Hr. Oldham con¬ 
cludes, ‘*t do so h * spirit of sober ortinrisiw, 
which is based otkw eVents off the reoent past 
concerned with home and international 
business and industrial affairs. Against lbs 
background of reoent events and experience, 
to one can have any doubts concerning the 
strenuous effort, ingenuity and skill which will 
be called for in British Industry ff Britain is fa 
remain a leading industrial nation. 

"I have no doubt that with the right msn in 
the right places, with wodnets tailored to 
modem needs and with the latest administrative 
and production techniques to support them, our 
enterprise will continue to move from 
strength to strength as it has done in fit pre¬ 
vious ninety-odd yean oi Inti tag.” 


The Oldham Group — expansion in 5 years 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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DOWTY 

GROUP LIMITED 

CHELTENHAM 

Extracts from Sir George Dowty's Statement to Shareholders 

SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 

IN 

HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC MINING 

* Year 

1962-1963 

Group Profits.£3,653,000 

Available Profits.£2,011,000 

Capital and Reserves . . . £15,447,000 
Dividend for year 13% net 


THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

ATLAS LIGHTING—FERGUSON 
TELEVISION—TRICITY COOKERS 

The annual ordinary general meeting of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Limited was held on 
September 6th in London, Mr Jules Thorn 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Gross Trading Profits amount to £6,528,000 
compared with last year’s £5,062,000 and the 
Net Profit amounts to £4,246,000 compared with 
£2,888,000 last year. I think you will agree 
this represents a very satisfactory performance. 

It is proposed to pay an Ordinary Dividend 
of 35 per cent on the capital as increased by the 
rights issue which was made midway in the 
financial year. 

The Reserves of the Group exceed 
£22,000,000 which is approximately six times 
the Issued Capital and the Board is giving 
careful thought to the question of a Scrip issue. 

Lighting: Both Atlas Lighting Ltd. and 
Ekco Ensign Electric Ltd. have once again 
beaten their previous performance in every 
respect and we now hold the largest share of the 
total lighting business in this country. 

Radio and Television : Last year I referred 
to the continuing decline in the turnover of the 
television industry and I am happy now to 
report that with the imminence of the new 625 
line BBC2 programme, that trend has been 
reversed and sales are again rising. 

With the comprehensive ranges of radio 
receivers, radio-gramophones, television re¬ 
ceivers and tape recorders which we are offering 


under our Ferguson, Ultra and British Radio 
Corporation trade marks we have again increased 
our share of the market. 

Domestic Appliances: Our Domestic Appli¬ 
ance Division, through our subsidiary, Tricity 
Cookers Ltd., has maintained its high percentage 
of the total electric cooker business despite 
somewhat static market conditions and increased 
competition. I am glad also to record that 
great strides have been made in our refrigerator 
business. 

Having reviewed the progress and expansion 
of the divisions concerned with Electronics and 
Special Products, the Chairman continued: 

International Division: Our overseas sales 
continue to expand and turnover in all product 
groups exceeded previous levels. 

In lighting products we have made satisfactory 
progress in all the many countries in which we 
trade, including the EFTA and EEC markets. 
Wc have maintained bur position as the leading 
United Kingdom exporter of fluorescent tubes ; 
our lighting control gear shipments represent the 
major proportion of total UK exports, and 
through our international Lighting Advisory 
service we have successfully undertaken a large 
number of important overseas interior and street 
lighting projects with ATLAS equipment. 

Exports of FERGUSON, ULTRA and B.R.C. 
radio and television receivers, THORN elec¬ 
tronic components and BRIMAR and 
EDI SWAN radio valves and cathode-ray tubes 
have all made a material contribution to our 
total overseas sales volume. 


It is never my custom to anticipate the future: 
nevertheless I think there is every reason for 
confidence that our progress will be maintained. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BROMILQW . 

: AND EDWARDS LTD. 

The adjourned twenty-eighth annual general 
meeting of Bromilow and Edwards Limited was 
held on September 10th in London, The Rt 
Hon Lord Coleraine, PC (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit before taxation for the period ended 
March 31, 1963, amounts to £561,511, of which 
the contribution of Pilot Works Ltd. (for 23 
months) is £111,700. For the sixteen-month 
period, therefore, the profit of the Group 
(excluding Pilot Works Ltd.) amounts to ap¬ 
proximately £450,000, which compares with 
£461,068 for the twelve months to November, 
1961. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 
6 per cent, making a total of 21 per cent for the 
16 month* to March 31, 1963. This is equiva¬ 
lent to an annual rate of 15£*per cent, compared 
with last year’s 15 per cent. 

The Directors have decided to recommend 
that £188,889 of the Company’s reserves should 
be capitalised and that one new share should 
be distributed for every five held at the close 
of business on August 19, 1963. 

Last year I had to say that the outlook was 
unpromising and that during the first three 
months we had felt the full effects of the reces¬ 
sion in the motor trade. This year, I am glad 
to say, we are benefiting from the recovery'in 
the trade. Indeed, the Sales of the Group for 
the first three months of the current year have 
been at a higher level than at any other time 
in the Company’s history. 

This is as true of our export.markets as it is 
at home. In spite of the disappointing, or at 
any rate the negative outcome of the Common 
Market negotiations, sales in Europe continue 
to expand. 

The report was adopted and the scrip issue 
approved. 


Subscription 
and Gift 
Orders 

If you would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill in your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or send 
it direct to the publisher at the address below. 
If you would like to give The Economist to a 
friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift card to be 
sent with the first copy. 

Annual subscription by ordinary mall UK £6.0.0d.; 
USA $19.50; elsewhere overseas £6.10.0d. By air 
see page 880. 

□ Payment — Please send 
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The Economist, 22 Ryder St., London, S.W.I 
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N.V. VEREENI6D BEZIT VAN 1894 

ROTTERDAM 

Summary of the ANNUAL REPORT for the 
year ended 30TH JUNE 1963 



Dividends 

(a) Cash 

(b) Shares 

Value per 
share 

FIs. 

llftucd 
Capital 
FIs. 000 

Assets 

FIs. ’000 

Asset di> 
Nether, 
lands 

ujbuiion 

North 

A inenca 

1062 

(a) n% 

<b)4% 

120.80 

(-11.4%) 

40,101 

( r31.5%) 

91,918 

( + 11.796) 

80.3% 

19.7% 

1963 

(a) 9 % 

(b) 4% 

134.80 
( , 18.7%) 

VO 
v* ° \ 

« CO 

Ssi 

125,785 
( 7 36.8%) 

79.5% 

20.5% 


Investment Policy 

As in previous years we have pursued a policy directed to securing 
long term results. We have made no drastic changes in the break¬ 
down as between the various branches of industry. However, our 
stake in the oil industry increased from 6,7 to 9.3 % of our total 
portfolio, and in insurance companies from 6.2° 0 to 7.2%. 

As against this the proportion for shipping and warehousing 
companies dropped from 4.7% to 3.5%, in the iron and steel 
industry from 1.6% to 0.8%, and in the paper industry from 3.3% 
to 2.6%. 

The value per Fls.50 share was FIs. 134.5 on 30th June, 1963 
against Fls.120.5 on 30th June, 1962. Allow ing for the Capitalisa¬ 
tion of Reserves the value per share thus rose by 15.7% in the past 
financial year. Since December, 1954, the rise in value has amounted 
to 130%; equivalent to a compound rate of over 10% pci year. 

, General 

A country like the Netherlands, which has to live largely on expoits 
and on the rendering of services to foreigners, is to a large extent 
dependent on what happens outside its frontiers. Subject to this 
qualification, however, it can be stated that the rise in quotations of 
Netherlands shares is based on adequate economic growth. There 
is no reason to expect that there will he any change for the worse. 

In the United States it can be said that there has been a recoveiy 
of confidence in the future, and this has led to an increase of 
spending. 


Issued Capital, Assets and Dividends 


On June 30 

Issued capitJi 

\ct asset wihic 

Dn idei 
In cash 

uls lV»r vear 

In shares 

1954 

FIs. 900,000 

FIs. 1,318,415 ‘ 

5% 


1955 

„ 1.817,250 

„ 2.629,109 

6% 


1956 

„ 1.901,250 

„ 3,282,308 

3% 

B% 

1957 

„ 2,411,250 

4,038,102 

5i% 

2 ;% 

1958 

„ 2.881,250 

„ 4,268,052 

5}% 

2i% 

1959 

„ 8,021,250 

„ 17,652,402 

6% 

4% 

1960 

„ 20,001,250 

„ 51,248,539* 

7% 

4% 

1961 

„ 30,501,250 

82,256,591* 

7i% 

4% 

1962 

„ 40,101,250 

„ 91,918,318* 

7 ;% 

4% 

1963 

„ 49,251,250 

„ 125,784,510* 

8% 

4% 


deducting 4 /, Interim dhidend. 


An interim dividend of 4% in cash was payable in April, 1963. 
Subject to the approval of the General Meeting the final dividends 
of 4% in cash and 4% in shares will be payable on 26th September, 
1963, Copies of the full Report, in English, may be obtained from 
(he Company, Westersingel 84, Rotterdam 2, Holland, or from 

Westminster Bank Limited, 

Stock Office, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 


Keep control of 
your company 
with EDITH 

‘EDITH’ helps you to provide 
for Estate Duty—without loss 
of control—by purchasing 
and holding minority shareholdings 
in private and smaller 
public companies 


Tioviding for Estate Duly* 
will be sent on request 

Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 

7 Copthall Avenue, London EC2 
National 0381 

and all branches throughout 
the country of the 
Secretaries & Managers: 

Industrial & Commercial 
Finance Corporation Ltd 
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AMALGAMATED 
A1WJRMTE ' 
HOLDINGS 

The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Anthracite Holdings, Limited, was 
held on September 10th in London, Mr P. E. 
Holden, FCA, Chairman, presiding. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from his circulated statement. 

The profit of the Group copies out at about' 
£1,307,000 compared with £1445,000 the pre¬ 
vious year. The Board recommend a final 
dividend of 14 ^er cerjt wbich, with the Interim 
Dividend, will, make 20 per cent 

Transport is one of our major activities and 
its economic value it based to a substantial bulk 
extent on the carrying of cpdl Our tonnage 
for the year was slightly up on 1961 and the 
turnover in this section came out at some 6 


per cent higher than the previous year. Retail 
r Our exports of coal have 

increased, ana our industrial sales are also up. 

Our engineering section has had practically 
the same turnover in 1962 as in 1961 but the 
profits arising were some £40,000 better than 
in the previous year. 

Our builders’ supplies section increased its 
turnover by jutt over 10 per cent and brought 
in a very slightly increased proflr. 

Carbon Black : We again expanded our turn¬ 
over in Furnace Blacks and although competition 
was very severe and prices were lower, we again 
managed to improve our profitability in this 
section. 

We have started 1963 with a strong position 
and are maintaining or slightly improving our 
trading results. 

The report was adopted. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 

EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT IOR 1962 


DE WENDEL ET CIE 


' " ‘ jX 



inyme, PARIS 
id Steel) 



8 ral Meeting of DE 
.A. was held in Paris on 
jmt t imer the chairmanship of 

Comte Emmanuel de Mi try. The meeting 


approved the acopimt* ftr the yewr 1962, v$dch 
showed a net profit* xtf ' : Vk t + 4,338,320 after 


allowing Fra. 111,844,329 for depreciation. It 
was proposed to pay a 5 per cent gross 
dividend of Fra. 2.50 per share, drawn partly 
from profits and partly from reserves from July 


8, 1963. 


Analysing developments df the past; year in 
the iron and steel industry in France and in the 
European Goal and Steel Community, the 
Report mentioned that production remained 
static during 1962 but that commercial competi¬ 
tion was active* in both export and home 
markets. 

Under these conditions, production figures 
showed no marked change, but maintained 
previous levels, as follows: — 


The Credit Lyonnais, profiting from 
favourable economic conditions, made further 
substantial progress during 1962. 

The balance sheet total of Frs. 18 mil¬ 
liards compares with Frs. 14.8 milliards at 
the end of 1961. The true expansion was, 
however, much greater than appears to be 
the case since the balance sheet does not 
include any figures in respect of about fifteen 
African branches which, during the yeai, 
were taken over by newly created local bank¬ 
ing organisations in which the Credit 
Lyonnais owns participations. 

There was a marked increase of deposits 
in France, particularly in respect of sight 
deposits from private customers, which rose 
by 33 per cent during the year. 

These funds enabled the bank to grant 
increased facilities to various sectors of the 
economy. 

In accordance with the law of December 


28, 1959, which ordains die revaluation of 
certain assets of Companies and gives them 
the right to capitalise, free of tax, the reserves 
arising from the increase in value, the capital 
and reserves of the Credit Lyonnais have 
been brought more into line with the import¬ 
ance of its business and the balance sheet 
total. 

The revaluation which has been made 
affects the items “ Investments ” and “ Bank 
Premises and Fittings ” as well as the 
corresponding writings-off. The new values 
of fixed assets have already been substanti¬ 
ally written down. 

The capital has accordingly been increased 
recendy from Frs. 120 millions to Frs. 180 
millions and the reserves have gone up from 
Frs. 27 millions to Frs. 90 millions. Thus 
the bank’s own funds now appear in the 
balance sheet for a total of Frs. 270 millions 
compared with Frs. 146.5 millions previously. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Slat DECEMBER, 1962 


ASSETS Francs 

Cash in hand, with Treasury and Banks of Issue. 404.752.496,72 

Balances with Banks and Correspondents. 1.325.989.250,37 

Bills discounted . 12,887.632.728,13 

Coupons. 22.471.638,84 

Current Accounts. 2.216.930.820,44 

Secured Advances. 191.317.242,91 

Sundry Debtors. 153.382.225,75 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, as per contra. 570.464.459,63 

Investments. 179.191.696,11 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries. 220.360,52 

Bank premises and fittings. 86.862.758,86 


I8.039.2IS.678.28 


LIABILITIES 

Sight Deposits. 

Current Accounts. 

Balances of Banks and Correspondents .. 

Accounts payable after collection. 

Sundry Creditors... 

Acceptances for Account of Customers, as per contra .. 

Bonds and Fixed Deposits. 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries .... 

Reserves. 

Capital. 

Balance brought forward from previous year. 

Profit for the year. 


Francs 

6.139.035.919,76 
5.802.336.411,72 
1.432.656.812,39 
594.541.515,25 
1.424.059.763,73 
570.464.459,63 
1.542.110.515,47 
373.282.471,53 
26.500.000.00 
120.000.009,00 
3.901.996,03 
10317.812,77 


18.039.215.678,28 


Contingent Liabilities 

Guarantees .. 

indorsements ... 

Documentary Credits ... 


1.978. II 9.259,65 
2.207.973.718,41 
499.897.829,93 


7,595,000 tons of icon ore. 

2,298,000 tons of pig iron. 

2,654,000 tons of steel (including the Com¬ 
pany's share in the output of SOLLAC). 

Deliveries of semi-finished and finished pro¬ 
ducts amounted to 2,062,000 tons, with a total 
turnover of Frs. 1,633,563,897, inclusive of 
taxes. 

The investments programme followed its 
normal course. A sum of Frs. 196,200,000 was 
devoted to new works, notably: — 

Development of the extraction and loading 
plant in the mines ; 

Erection of a mill for broad-flanged joists ; 

The construction of a second blast furnace at 
the new Joeuf factory ; 

Preparation of die port at Illangc, which is to 
carry the Company’s trade when the new canal 
on the Moselle river is opened to shipping; 

Various reconstruction, modernisation and 
extension works on blast furnaces, ingot soaking 
pits, railing mills, electric and gas installations 
and the rail network ; staff housing. 

Although it, will be necessary to consider 
spreading investment commitments in the 
future, the construction of a liquid!oxygen steel 
plant and the modernisation of plate rolling 
mills are being studied. 

The activities of the principal subsidiaries of 
DE WENDEL & COMPAGNIE have been 
: satisfactory. In particular, Sodite Lorraine 
de Laminage Continu , SOLLA^, produced 
1,792,000. tons of cast iron and 2jl57,479 tons 
: of hot-rolled sheets. The development of fhe 
market for sheef products permitted increased 
output on sheet miHs and electrolytic tin plating 
lines. With a third cold rolling mill and, in the 
near future, a third electrolytic tjn plating line, 
SOLLAC is now well placed to meet the grow¬ 
ing demand for thin sheet and tin plate. 

In 1962 DE WENDEL & CIE. S.A. raised 
Frs. 11,056,192 by capital issues towards the 
jftaancing of its subsidiaries. 

The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the. Board were, adopted. . . 
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THE PURNELL GROUP 

(Printing, Packaging afedPut>li$hirig)^ 

PROGRESS IN MANY FIELDS 
AND ACTIVITIES 

BENEFITS ENVISAGED FROM PROJECTS 
IN HAND 

The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Purnell and Sons Limited will be held on 
September 30th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr W. 
Harvey: 

You will observe from the Accounts that the 
Trading Profit for the year shows a slight 
increase over that of the previous year but that 
the income from Investments is considerably 
less, due to the sale of a substantial investment 
held by a Subsidiary Company which resulted 
in a Capital Profit of £615,897. This amount 
has been taken to Capital Reserve, which now 
stands at £1,562,681. The Net balance of profit 
for the year is £679,944 compared with £493,676 
in the previous year. The lower charge for taxa¬ 
tion is mainly due to the substantial capital 
allowances on the new installations. 

ACQUISITIONS 

During the year under review your Company 
has acquired the outstanding Ordinary Shares 
in British Coated Board and Paper Mills 
Limited, the outstanding Deferred Ordinary 
Shares in Waterlow and Sons Limited and the 
whole of the outstanding Stock in Raphael Tuck 
and Sons Limited. Although we have provided 
a full year’s dividend on the Shares issued for 
these acquisitions, profits amounting to some 
£55,000 are not included in the Profit and Loss 
Account being pre-acquisition profits. Further¬ 
more, in 1963 your Company acquited the whole 
of the Issued Capital of Gale and Polden 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Limited and Fell and Briant Limited and I am' 
confident .that these acquisitions will'add to the 
Profit of .you* Company. We have also pro¬ 
vided for a full year’s dividend in this years 
Accounts in respect of the Shares issued for the 
purchase of Gale and Polden Limited and the 
final dividend in respect of those Shares issued 
for the purchase of Fell and Briant Limited 
although no Profit will be accruing to your 
Company from these Companies until the 
current year. 

In my last year’s Report I stated that your 
Company was committed to a large Capital pro¬ 
gramme to provide, for its own publications and 
those of its customers, the most comprehensive 
and up-to-date printing service in the country. 
The extensions and installations are taking 
longer to complete than was anticipated and 
only a part came into production during the year 
under review. I am however quite confident 
that the success of this programme of exten¬ 
sions will be more than reflected in the profits 
of your Company for 1964. 

We arc continuing with the policy of creating 
our own publications, and I am pleased to report 
that our weekly and monthly publications are 
being well received by the public both at home 
and abroad. 

CURRENT TRADING 

Our current year’s trading is in excess of 1962 
and I have no doubt that our Profits for the 
current year will enable your Directors to main¬ 
tain the Dividend of 221 per cent which they 
have felt justified in recommending for the year 
under review. 

During the past year your Company has made 
progress in many fields and activities and I am 
confident that during the next few years 
Members and all concerned will reap the reward 
of the projects which we now have in hand. 
Meanwhile, I wish to convey my sincere thanks 
to my colleagues and all employees for their 
devoted services. 


$53 

RHODfeSrlA-KAf 

COMPANY > 
LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of RKodesia- 
Katanga Company Limited, was held on Septem¬ 
ber 11, 1963, at The Char^eMd r jDbm|awx;4|; s £teti- 
cute, EC2, Mr E. F. O. £ 
presiding. , 

In his statement tXf Gas^j|htl iipfthe 
successful merger with K&taft- GbW nteas 
Limited, which would enable the best a<Jva£$age 
to be taken of the group’s" assets and jS&fl&uu 
income. He pointed but; lioWeveTf ; tflac the 
reduction in the dividend received from 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited' had severely" 
affected the group’s profits and that It would 
not be easy to replace this reduction of 
income. * ‘ 

Nevertheless, the Directors had felt able to 
declare a dividend of Is. 6d. per shire (15 per 
cent) less tax for the year ended March 31, 1963, 
absorbing £75,966 out of the {Consolidated profit 
of £93,117. The balance carried to the Con/ 
solidated Balance Sheet as unappropriated profit 
was £670,040. In addition, after providing 
£686,383 against depreciation of investment?, a 
balance of £36,897 was carried forward on 
Capital Reserve. 

The Directors had decided with the greatest 
regret to implement plans for a run-down of 
the Geita Mine over the period to December 31, 
1965. It was estimated that the proceeds of the 
operation would at least cover the book value 
of the asset, and the extended period of the 
run-down would allow full advantage to be 
taken of any change in the world economic 
trends which had given rise to the decision. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

B.Sc. (ECON.) 

LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U C C\. founded in 1887. successfully prepares 
students Tor this Dcurcc (obtainable without 
residence), which Is a valuable quHlllituiiun 
fur those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, aovernment or municipal 
rusts -Prospectus, giving details of Courses Tor 
other I ondon Degrees. GC,E„ Law. Lxitms.. 
etc., from Registrar. University Correspondence 
i ollcue, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


FRENCH PLANNING 

SOME LESSONS FOR BRIIAIN 

A new PEP broadsheet by Malcolm 
MacLcnnan. 7s. post free. 

PEP. 16 Queen Anne’s Gate. London. 
S.W.I. 


S ECRETARIAL Training for Women 
especially university graduates and older 
students. six-month and Intensive 14-wcrk 
courses.—Write Principal. Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.ll. PARk 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for examinations—B.Sc CEcon.), Law, Accoun¬ 
tancy. Costing Secretarial. Civil Service. 
Management, Marketing. Export, Commercial. 
tTuneral CcrilOcatc of Education, etc. Guarantee 
or c oaching until successful. Also many practical 
t non-examination) courses In business subjects, 
—-Write today for free prospectus and for advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects In which 
interested, to the Secretary «J9/2). 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 

or cull at .1(1 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
1 .C.4. Established 19)0. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolscy Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
( nurses in u wide nmjtc of subjects for the 
two iMimm.uionx for London Umv. B.Sc. Lion, 
(thii'c if entrance is Iniludcd) at moderate Fees. 
),59o Wolscy Hull students passed London 
University B Si. Economics Exams . 1930-62. 
I union also lor CJ.C. I.. Lnw. Statistical, other 
exams.—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
I . W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E . LL.B., Director 
ot Studies, Dept. P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


S HORTHAND TRAINING (120 w.p.m ) takes 
only six to eight weeks at the London 
School of Specdwrltlng. Snccdwriting is the 
genuine shorthand system based on the alphabet, 
with no symbols to memorise. Day courses 
(morning or afternoon) and evening courses start 
each week. Also five-month Basic and Executive 
Secretarial Courses. 

Personal Tutorial Home Study Courses avail¬ 
able. 

Prospectus from the Registrar, London School 
or Speed writing,. Room 121. Avon House, $36- 
366 Oxford Street. London. W 1. HYlT 3401. 


T OP PEOPLE’S secretaries are well placed 
generally by STELLA 1 IS!ILK BUREAU 
In the Strand. 

APPOINTMENTS 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


V 4CANCIES OF INTEREST TO 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES %ND Of HERS 


A competition for four posts ns Adminisiru- 
llvc Officer will he held. ci>mmciKlnu wiili the 
written examination on November 2‘». I f »<st 
I he competition is o>>eii to men mnl women 
who on November 1, 1963 . urc 20 icars and 
under 26 jeurs and 



an equivalent qualMkutlon, or 


(b» who hr 
NVIIO 
CLASS 
have to 
later), or 


_ URSr OK SECOND 

HONOURS • these candidate* wtll 
have their lXgrcc* coitforcd 


tc) who are established Civil Scivunt* with 
certain service. 

Payt £800 rising to (1.2 65 twomun or 
unman led man) or £1.580 uuunicd man). 
Plus children's allowances. 

Prospects ! Promotion guaranteed after seven 
years if certified suitable. 

Test*! Esiay, Precis and Interview. Qualify¬ 
ing test in Irish. 

Intending candidates should write to Civil 
Service Commission, 45 Upper O’C'onnrll Street. 
Dublin. 1. The Infest time for (hr acceptance 
oj complete^ ajjjUlcaUou fonts is S p.ui. ou 


COMMODITY 

ANALYST/BUYER 

£ 1 , 100 —£ 1,800 

A leading loot! manufacturer requires the services of a commodity analyst and 
huver wlio will he required to collect, analyse and interpret statistical iiifornintiou 
mi a limited but interesting runge of raw materials. Ho in ill liaise with supplier* 
concerning contract, delivery schedules and sampling. Ho will bo rcftponaible 
tor detailed records of prices and market trends, and will schedule commodity 
purchasing to keep supplies In line with present and future expanding production 
needs. As he acquires a market knowledge of the raw materials concerned 
he will gradually take over the buying function. 

Candidates should be male, aged 25 to 30. and be graduates in such subjects 
as Economics, Agricultural Economics or Mathematics and should have a 
sound knowledge of statistical sources and methods. Previous experience of 
commodity markets is not essential as a thorough training will be given. 
Whilst die starting salary will he in the range quoted above, the opportunities 
tor promotion arc excellent, and the post offers considerable scope for imagina¬ 
tive and creative thinking in a division of the Company where advanced 
techniques are commonplace. The Company has generous non-contributory 
pension, life assurance and sick pay schemes, and assistance may also be given 
with house purchase. 

Please write, giving lull details of age, education and experience, to Boa No. 1746. 


D S I K. : BUILDING RESEARCH 

• MAI'ION. Gurston, Watford. Herts, 
Ken si fil'd ARC HIT! CIS required for Inter¬ 
disciplinary icum studying light and colour in 
building and user needs In town planning and 
in building including hospitals, office* and 
housing. Starting salary from £1.602 (at 25) 
to LI.347 cut 34 or over) rising lo LI.512; 

E romotlon prospects.—Application form from 
lircctor ut above address. Closing dale Septem¬ 
ber 24. 1663. (5) 

T HE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
invites applications for two research posit 
on the permanent staff of its International 
Division. Applicant! should have a good 
honours degree, preferably In Economics: 
experience in industry, commerce, or finance; 
an interest In dcvcltmrng economies would be 
an advantage. Sound working knowledge of at 
least one major foreign language, preferably 
German or Italian, it essential.—Applications, 
w^tl^cuyictihim vitae. •£ International Research, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MANCHESTER 

Manchester school of 

MANAGLMLNT AND ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are Invited from graduates for 
four posts at the grade of Lecturer In the 
Manchester School of Management and Adminl- 
itrution. Candidates will be expected to have 
a particular quailAcatlon and interest In one 
of the following Held*: Management Accounting, 
Statistics, Industrial Relations and Business 
Organisation Duties to commence as soon as 
possible. Salary scale: £I,25Q a 160 to £1,670 
x £80 to £1,1130 (merit bar-line) x £80 to 
£2.150, Initial salary according to ouallllcationi 
and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children's Allowance Scheme. AppUcailoni 
must be received not latex than September 28, 
1963. by the Registrar, '^*e University. Man¬ 
chester. 13. from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THL AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 

university • 



t 

Pharmaceuticals 

Division 


Market 

Research 

Assistant 

The Pharmaceuticals 
Division of I.C.L has a 
vacancy for a Market 
Research Assistant at 
Division Headquarters, 
Wflmslow, Cheshire. Candi¬ 
dates, under 30 years of age, 
should be graduates In 
Pharmacy, Agriculture or 
Economics and have a flair 
for figures and the ability to 
present concise reports 
relating to the medical and 
veterinary fields. A know¬ 
ledge of statistical methods 
ana foreign languages would 
be an advantage. 

Applications with brief 
details should be addressed 
to:— 

The Staff Manager, 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 

PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION. 

Fulshaw Hall, Wflmslow, 
Cheshire. 


UNIVERSITY Of LONDON 

CM MU Ol SOCfOIOCiV VI 
HI DI ORU COi.VfcUU' 

'll.i. Si ii,ilc ini lie upplidMoiw' U* the (Dun 
<•1 SoJulony* icu.ihle ut Bedford ( ollcg,. is.tl.ny 

uM la* iluaii * your plus Lion LurnkMi 

vtoniuuxi. Apf'Ucntians fill topics) miiM he 
i Jgcivcw tint later than October 21. t*r*J. by 
Academic Hevfcurar, UoAvtrdty of londte 
tUmm. W.I .I. from whew lunhcr 
rarttcqlufb mug be ebtoiuciK. 


Kr.srwu S( dolarshw* " 

Applications are Hrrlitd tor dchoh ini b lr it irr 
Anthropology and. hotiuiOMV Ondwllu Usiamk 
Linguistic*), Dcnmlffttpltr (HicTOdtini iHacfiff and 
cultural aspects). hwaaomle* OMtsding Ecqeunik 
IIlMory and Lcopomlc Statistic), OcojHniOiy 
(most branches hot, nut m ftwcni *iih «nr 
emphush on soil geography and climatology). 
Modern History tnnfcalufly. to tu arid* of 
AujuxeUa and the British Commonwealth), hur 
gaartrn jTlxtory (ClUa and aapaffivimagbartrianl 

Hm as well us the traditional branches of 
. jopny, social tuid political philosophy, the 
phltoBovtv of education. the. legt. of ibe taiural 
and social sciences and of hlsrnrF. the history of 
If h t u) . lul Stutlvt** (htriudinig Mulbtutmhal 
Statistics). 

Applicants should be post-giuduMc- students 
wills capacity fin rvuairch. Scholar* wUf 
flortnany enrol foi u l'h,l). degree, the course 
for which amend* ever three yeaie. A ach«thtr> 
ship Is Initially awarded for two years but will 
normally be extended rot the whole rwrtotf of 
tltc upproved course. 

The hasic scholarship allow auce id £A950 par 
aaniBL Married Kehotnr* with dependent 
children fccclve ttridfetomri allowance*. hm 
lo uad fiam Canberra arc putd. 

AppUtathn forms and further particular* arc 
at utiubta from the VflKemfar cr from the 
SetretatT. The Association of Commonwealth 
UniveesuUa, Marlborough House. Pull Mult. 

I ondoit. 9.W.I. ArvlUatlons should raoclt 
the University by April 9ffch or October 51st 
ha MV year, although special, aanaUicfuilua may 
He given to application* at other timer. Scholar¬ 
ship* auy he token up at My time after award, 
subject to agreement of the Head of Depart¬ 
ment concerned. 

V. P. THOMAS. 

Acting Romtrtir 
Tnwtlliitc of Advanced Studic* 

Box 4 O P.O.. 

CANBERRA A.C.T., AUSTRAlIV, 

*A •ubaluniinl knowledge of »h« relevant 
language fr a prerequisite. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 

DbPARTMLNT OP ORIENTAL STUDfFS 

Applications are Invited for a Ll.CTt'RLSHlP 
in cilWKSl . 

Applicant* should b< graduate* in Chinese 
with * special Interest in the Hold of Paihuu 
Unraiare from Yutm to the prevent dor. Chtacsc 
apfillcuntji will require a high degree ut copi- 
petence fit both English and KUOY1, 

The sahtrir rang* Is lAl.tff) to CA2.450 per 
annum. Initial salary will he determined 
according to qirjttfkotlon* and cxpcricncr 
Superannuation smtUar to I S.S.U. iu (treat 
Britain win be provided. 

Further Information and the (oiuhlinns ol 
appointment should be obtained from ilu Sucre- 
ta*T, Pte A s wori a rt ow of t’ smw os wtn lth Unbo- 
silica (Br^h, Oa^). Marlborough Housv;. Pull 


Anhcudsm alone, in \usirulm and I ondop, 

• g*mmb*r Si. 

THE UNIVERSITY Or 
MANCHESTER 

AppTh.lffortX are Invited for the po-t pf 
\ssisianp U C IURI R IN l ( ONOMB 
SlAlbHlIfJS. Applicants should have KreclullNpii 
In ecoobiggc. social or mathematical Kiatlsiies. 
Dorks fi» aomMewm us soon a* possible The 
hjlary stale Is as follows ’ fl,0<K> * L<0 to EJ.lgu 
per annum. McmbcrUup of the upd 

CltUdicit's Anowanec Scheme. Applk-ithm* 
tmevt tv Kent nvw httvr than October 4. I'W. 
to (be Rogtnnw. The UnlvtCKtiy. Matuihesu-r. 13. 
iron* whom fbrther oafikul.tr* uud forms pf 
applicauon may be obtained 


PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY 

IIE\D OP PI BMC KELYHOXS DKI'ARTMEXT 

Thp Port of 1 orulon Authorm n>viic applications for il>c 
established pensionable post of Head of Public Relations Dcpari 
nient. Candidates, who must be linguists, and preferably, graduates 
and members of the Institute of Public Relations, should have had 
exUm&ivc experience in HanspoU. indusirv and commerce. 

The; Head of Pubtic Relations Department will be diiceth 
responsible to the Cenerul Manager. Preference will be given to 
applicant* in the 35*45 age group. Applicants must be British 
subjects. 


i* ) 7T; r ITT 


TTT 


ECONOMIST STATISTICIAN 


lu 


' u- ptrod |Oisridr.««irtRiU.il method. 

grown considerably in vht ki4t L-w "Vsur^ artd t.v now able 
to'apftnlot a uKl-viS" sivilulint for compilutg und Intcrprctlnn intcntul and cxivrnnl 

C'" and, l *ac!oniU>. 


fftW is n yiinniiicuut unpoinimcnt in the futun devcSqrnmfftof Oe Mcridcu (noun 
The vckcU'd igtutkiin will report direct to the Board. The scope ol the Job u 
evpcetcd to develop coas'ldi'aMy. Earileular care will be paid to Ilu selection because 
o) the laipuriuwcif which die Coinpany attoebts Lev UUa tkw *xwn ■ 


CniulWak* thriild have ntk IlniKrtirB Drgrcc In rcotuvovlMt Vlth «c ouuU^catlort'kv 
Sutkttcs or cqulvujam ccperk-nu in Staiisrics. They nhoutd ahto have been working 
with ecomiaih; Bttd ai.itMkai uiiuIjsch rot «buut me jums. 


Prcferrcil ago 26-3K) C onmwndn*. Mikry £ LMnv-fi,tyWK Svhgmc 

n'ft'fK. rftttxins Itrf. I S /, to Vcr*pH»> t- Munttger. l>. W«re4t* 1 i/HOatl. I 
f/<.rl/*wd'/uu 


AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MW SOUTH WAIJfeS 

RYDMLY 

in lire* flPt4ii-aik*ns for Arfoimincal to dk 
poaiUuo of 

LtC* l t/RLR 

SCHOOL Ol’ IIUSfNlWS ADMIN fSTR At ION 
kACC!LAY UA 1 U3MMERCL 

fcuhtry: *AI.S»5 ronce *A2 604 per annum 
( oamtencinit saluy according to experience and 
qitalidcaUuns. 

Ari>lU:uil9 sbooU bold a higher degree or u 
bucheUv'k decree with nrhi-elass honours In one 
or flic tOMuntlscd Helds of business administra¬ 
tion. Siruurtli In economic*, atntimics, 
accotHitamry nr antkioorJng subjcctN ns well as 
practical buitnesj, experience would be advsui- 

tUgOOUN- 

Tbc SUiool of Boftaen AdminiMvadod has 
tcccmly hau cmablisbcd und u two year post- 
uraduuio course te bgabuns ovUntnUnadan 
leading to the duurae of Muster of Administra¬ 
tion Is wow being ottered, flu dm ci*m having 
begun in Idtvi. Uui coiuvc U open to graduates 
of any faculty. 

The successful applicant will leciow. knd 
at tor lul study group* and augcrvlso avsignmam 
and projects in those uspeers of the prissrammc 
for which he I* brxi Qttahlicd. Ihca: arc 
oppotiuniucs lot research. 

Detail* and condition* of appointment asay bo 
ohiamed l rout the Aadd nenorul for New South 
WuU’s, 5b-57 StfRud, London. W.L.2, with 
whom four copies of appUcartou* and the names 
of two ref crow should be lodgad before 
Octfrtnr J1. und also u copy forwarded 

by uirmoii to live Appointments Section, the 
Untvcislry of New Snmh Wales. Box ?. Post 
Ollier. Kensington, N.X.W. 

S tatisticians, ai kast i? pansionuMc 

pout* In the I oiufon area and one in Buth 
tor inca or women ai bant in on October 1, 
1%3, with wide M(iii?*tlcfiT experience and 
(noraudlyi Unt or second claws honours deurce 
in NtniisticK. nr other appropriaic main subject 
combined with statistic*. Other graduates with 
syeciuUy suitable acaihticaL oxnailcnce con¬ 
sidered. Vacancies ate In Admiralty. Central 
Stutiith il Ottke, Treasury, Inland Revenue. 
Btiucd ui Trade. PoaL rv*ni»i»_ War riai‘ | i‘ Dqutt* 
mem of Technical Co-operation, and MinlKtrics 
of hducation. Health. labour. Fttwar. Pubflr 
Building and Work*, and Transport. Salary 
(Inner I ondon) Al?»SB-ft2.7n, Starting sakry 
may be atwive ndrrintuin. Promaaiag promsectv. 
—NTrue Civil Service CoiuuuMfoit. 2.N Sanile 
Row. I onUon, NN I, for application form 
turning ^42 bS,UK ChMlug doge October 4. 
lVt.L (1) 


ROTHMANS FELLOWSHIPS 

Application* are Invited* Tor Rothmans Fellow, 
slil no, which art avoruevf under |h4 Rcdimans 
University’ 1 mhiw-mont Fund act up be Rotli* 
man* oC rail Mhll (AumcailiO tiaMetL to caablr 
Fallows to undertake po«tgru<fi|Mic work wtlifcnk 
a urn varsity or ngpravod fnattttinotw 

Tlio FeBow ships wM be nwotded at ibrt lev eh 
1 hu Senior F(41o«>hif» K af en onnm4 value of 
net more thun tA4,0tb>. The Junior Fettowsblp 
la fa.fwo gradoN, (he fttat of an unoual value at 
from £Al,00if to iAt,250, the' second of an 
ffuniM Tahic of Nit mvire than £A2, UW. A 
Fulbiw m.iy be paid triReinng ex ik uses Incurred 
lit lakfiw the 1'VlknraMp uad rctarahag to 
his home. 

bl addition, nn amount of T X^OO per jnnugi 
towards fee* and oxyaasca deluding the purchase 
and mulntciiiiiue of cqulpntunt may he pitld tu 
tltc uniternUy or Institution where the Tcllow 

is working. 

Preference in the awurd of the Fellowships 
wM bg ghrcu to show appUcunia who wk4i to 
i*ock in un Auyirallan uqiveriiiy or Inst]tut iou. 
. — .- - cfwutilawncea ^ 


on W ‘excepttonal 7friMtik»tmcet will nn 

award be mode In respeeL of work' to be douf 
eNewncrc. AppHetmtH mtwf btivc had at le.ist 
one ytou's poatgraduatc rcvcurcU axpcrlenca. 

Applkaboa forms and Amber detail* may be 
obtamad froiu the Secretary. Association or 
Contmontreohh Unhcrattlm (RnacB Uttoci). 
Marlborough House, Pull Midi, London, 

Api>lkatloiw. closo on November 30 Ihov 
with H McC.rcdk- Sceiit.try, Rotboran* Uni- 
vcxKuy Ijudowuvent bund. 

M 1 NTSTRT or ACiRlCULTU lit , 
TIHflKHH-S AND POOD: Al least two 
petmionehk neats In London tor men or wontetv 
M- (ft) AOkUCULlUKAL UJONOM1SJ or 
(b> ASSISTANT AORIFUJ'ILTRAL ECONO¬ 
MIST. Age an October 1. (.D at least 

2r*, (h) ut le.isi 2u nnd normaTTy under 29 
QuaJIticutions ■ degree, normally with 1st or 


horticulture, or closely related subject, or com- 
purabl* idcvon* anaUgctdgn ; sto, lor in), at 
uumr three yean* upprorirlute pdsf-ffraauau 
experience. Knowledge of slatFsitfcut methods an 
advantage. Duties Include Investigating changes 
in financial condklbto of anrknlBve and factor^ 
affecting .igikirttisraf output, anoiyttlng data front 
farm uccoiuffs, and nrnparinr awcerbil for farm 
and horilculturul management advisory woik 
(hmer London suBary sralc: gT.49d-£1.83 r . 

(M £840 (HDb If under 2D-£9.3b*. Srantng 
rafary may be above mfeununr In either grade 
PTomMlon nnMpectN.—Write CTvH Service Com¬ 
mission. 2 S Snvllef Row, Londiviv W.t, for 
vpplfcaoon form, quoting 47M»/<D/7. Closing 
date October A, I*b3. ♦»> 

For further announcements 

aee page &51 


Binding Cases 


ftmJttnjcaioJor Tur Economist arcciidhlabte from Eashwnd I iu. 
The (i/m’n are it) stiffs dark Hire ifoth tvierv, and are yih-lettcrcj an 
the ipine: the t pro* i<k an extreme 1 1 effacin' and Jinn binding and will 
bold i ] n\ues of the normal edition together with the tptaricrh Index, 
or lf> hsucsof the air edition with two quarterly Indexer. I he \ car can 
be stamped on rhe tpine. The cost per case, post fret throughout the 
world, is now 14 /-. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 


Starting Salary dependent on age and qualifications* but will 
be not less than £ 2 , 750 . 

Written applications only, giving age and details of qualifica¬ 
tions, experience, present occupation and salary, should be sent 
by September 2.\ 1963 , in confidence, to: Box )? 47 . 


a remittance , should he sent, not ta Tub Economist* but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd, 


(Dept. E), $4. Newman Sr.* London, W.i. 




y/ct /’/' ref 


NORWAY* OIKST COMMWCIAl BANK 
*W ofec*; STOflTORV£T 7 - OSW 


Ai eftylp) • $t£n r Pofaka - iDnrrvnen <- Civervm * fag* naa , Hamer r Hameros« 

Lena • Liilchammer * Moss * Myscn - Noivik ■ Oita - Tryslf * Tynaet 


95S 



SUBSCRIPTION SHARES Class 4 1 ; 4*% 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES Class ‘A* 4% 
PAID-UP SHARES *■ '. 3*% 


AU lNT*RJ#T4S JNCpfclE TAX P*0*V WE SOCWft ' > ; 

All 9mrn : m§ 6<**ft* i« tftfs toot* jfrc Tr|wSae<^RM(|rifeN. * f 
■ AhWVtmi£ 4 in^m '/ y - . n 

EaiaMifchad I8SI Member of the Buildinf Societies Association 




BU ILDING SOCIETY 


LONDON 8|ttlffe W#lfc>nv W-C.I. Hoi 8101,2 

BIRMINGHAM 30 Church Street. Cen 4478,9 

MANCHESTER 44 John Dalton Street. Dee 2385.6 

UVERfQOl 17 Moorfltdds. C*i 004 


LEEDS 12 East Parade I. Tel 23597 


And over 150 Branches ond Apcqpcs throughout the Country 
HEAD OFFICE: Bindley, 14 , Yorkshire. Tel 4411 (7 lines) 
fiAoerjJ ilMuor; JL L fiARDN£fL f.flLS. 


sswslk flow of badfr wflli kpaa 



As its name implies, “KartgyO 4 * stands for the promotion of 
commerce and industry. It has continued to do just that since 
its foundation ift 1897 . Its long tradition and vast experience 
has realised the smooth flow of trade between EEC countries 
and Japan. In your trade transactions with Japan turn to 
Nippon Kangyo, Japan's representative commercial bank, with 
its world-wide network of correspondents. You will be guaran¬ 
teed efficient, expert and courteous banking service. 


Japan's Coauuereul Bunk 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HM» OFFICE. JMf* ■■ name OFFICES: Ov.r 120 branch.. 'hrou.houi 

1**. UMtOOM xartUPINTATlVt OFFICE: ! Rfcjyal Exchange Ave., London. E.C.3. 
England. Tol: MANSION HOUSE 1797. NEW YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall Street. 
New York 5. N.Y., U S.A. TAIPEI BRANCH: 35, Po-Ai Road, TaipoJ, Taiwan. 





THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD. 

MEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS OFFICE: 

LONDON BRANCH! 3 Oilli Vdtirla Strait, linden, E.C.4 


Now Yirk Aguey, Hoigkoig Briich,. Ranch? Representative Off let 

AFFILIATED BANKS: 

THE SUMITOMO BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE: Sai Fraaclsca 


BRANCHES: Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena 

BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIRO S.A. 

SAO PAULO 


f— u.d.A. nrhnuihl iiwiuitiuro ~ 

(compiled by die Greater Miami Savings tenter) 

August 15 

July 15 

FtdBfBl Reserve Rediscount Roto 

3-g% 

3 % 

Dow-Jonts Industrial Stock Yield 

3-32% 

3.38% 

Dow-Jones Corporate Bond Yield 

4.53% 

4.53% 

U.S. GovtmTnent Bonds (4 mos.) 

3.13% 


U.S. Treasury Bills (4 mos.) 

Savings Deposits in New York 

3.28% 

3.24 % 

commercial banks 4 

3.5% 

3.5% 

Savings Deposits In NOw York 

mutual savings banks 4 

4% 

3.75% 

Highest Generally Available Interest 

4.80% 

HSZ. 

Rate paid on savings accounts in 

U.S. Government Agency-insured 

A . 

■ 4 

savings arid loan associations* 

4.85% 



‘Exempt from the U.S. withholding (income) tax and from the U.|, estate tax 
(death duties) when held by persons who are both non-citizint and non-residents 
of the U.S.A. 

GREATER MIAMI SAVINGS CENTER 

Correspondents for FDIC-insured banks and FSLIC-insured 
Savings and Lean Associations 

Olympia Building, Miami 92, Florida, U.S.A. Cablaac QMSAVCCN 

Wt shall gladly arrange - fraa of oharga, fata or obligation - 
the transfar of your praaant U.S. dollar Invaatmanti or dapoalta to 
thoaa U.8. Government Agency-insured eommareial banka or aavlnga 
and loan associations where your money can earn the HIGHEST 
INTEREST with maximum insured safety and with complete exemp¬ 
tion from all U.S.' taxes (applicable only to non-resident, non-citizana 
of the U.S.A. and to non-resident, • non-U.S. corporations). Write to 
our President, Dr. A. Richard Finchell, for a list of recommended 
savings institutions. 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVES 

THE ANSWER 


Banking 


* Trading 


* Investing ., 



• .. Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui man stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at the heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts arc at your service, to give you the answer that will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
returns in banking, trading and investment. 


thi MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES i 

LONDON BRANCH NEW YORK AGENCY 

BANGKOK BRANCH BOMBAY BRANCH 

UNGARORB BRANCH 
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A two-way finance :gi^ 


that makes 



to sell 


It • easier ! :'ISM J@I 

• * ’ .'"'Z 1 r '. . • ■ *'■ ** :.{&} ’ 

*.v • \\ I*?'-'-., h ■ 





v.: ,*"••■•■;'vv.;v.:.:;:->:. ; 

* aA>_V 





To the supplier of industrial machinery 
and .capital equipmt^m of rpituy kinds, 
Lloyds & Scottish Finance offers‘a 
\aluable means of expanding his busi¬ 
ness. He is able, in fact, to make credit 
sales without providing credit: he re¬ 
ceives his full cash price without delay 
or uncertainty. 


For traders in cars and cSmmcrciai 
vehicles Lloyds & Scottish provides, 
thrdtigh its network of branches, a 
thoroughly experienced and dependable 
finance service,'-with the assurance that 
their customers will be courteously 
treated so that their goodwill is retained. 
Dealers arc offered a variety of addi¬ 
tional facilities- c.g. for stocking, or 
for extension of premises. 


LstablishcdL dealers id elec¬ 

trical appliances, radio, television and 
other goods for, the modern home, are 
making increasing use of ihc facilities 
oltered by Lloyds & Scottish, by way of 
ei thcr direct collection orbldck discount¬ 
ing. They can be sure that their customers 




The man who needs new or improved 
equipment to develop his business can 
buy i t without waiting—and it helps to 
pay for itself by the profit it earn*. 
Lloyds, A, Scottish Finance arranges 
convenient payments to suit his heeds': 
his bank facilities arc unaffected, since 
the additional credit ip linked scrtdy to. 
the new equipment. The transaction is 
completely confidential. And he ^ets 
the full benefit of tax allowances. 


The family that needs a car, or the firm 
that hdeds a fleet, will receive equally 
prompt and friendly scrv icc from Lloyds 
& Scottish to finance the purchase in 
the most convenient way on strictly 
competitive terms. As a member of the 
Piri&nce Houses Association, Lloyds A 
Scottish is pledged to fair dealing. 


For people with steady earnings, hire 
purchase provides a sale and sensible 
way to pay for the things (hey 

need. i'fWZ'p Scottish offers (he 
necessary panCe on competitive and 
straightjj >ard terms—and ihe same 
facilitiql^fe available for central heat¬ 
ing ir^||ptions, garages or garage cx- 
tcnsi$j^’ school fees and other such 
persQW or family requirements, 

A;.S 



Owned by two^rea^anks 

Lloyds A Scottish has a capital of £ 1 of £ 100 , 000 , 000 . It is owned 

jointly by Lloyds Bank and National Through its network 

■ L of local offices in over 80 large towns it 4 fcompM^ service covering all 

, , forms pf hire purchase. In the course oC,^years* experience, itni$eet*t>hshed gjcputa- 

tion for efficient and courteous servidsih all its customers. Enquiries v i*e wpfe&ped at 
atty branch, or may be sent to the address below, 

i *• 

Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 

•* ' tLOWS BASh AND NATIOSAL COMMLMCIAL BASk OF SCOTLANO 


{*: * , '' 
ft ' 4 


ASSETS £100,000,000 


IpllDVJt OF TICK FINANCE ITOl Srj ASSOCIATION ^ 

4 Vigo Street, London W.1 
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Voluntary contribution 1 ; are the sole support of the life boat service. 
Acknowlod;f| the bravery of the crews ^»th a deration 


r **£* 


4 


Send donation! to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 OROSVENOR CARDENS • LONDON . S.W.l 

Treasurer: Tin Duke of XorthumberUtnd, K.G. • Secretary: Furling Whmhur Esq. 




SM 


Business Opportunities 

Over 1,000 bratfches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada. 

LONDON OlTJfF.S: 

C Lothlmiy, t:.c.2 • 2 Cockspur Street, S.w.l 



THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

luforpuraitd with limit J liability in Canada in tOfig 

ASSETS EXCEED $*5,000,000,000 

Over 1,0S0 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area 
and South America 


geared to Japanese industries 



The Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 
established industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has .contributed and is contributing 
to the spectacular economic and indu¬ 
strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
industries and for all types of banking 
services in Japan, you'll get the most 
thorough service from the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. 



OF JAPAN, LTD. 
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Quiet please! 

10 million families 
are investing 

John is not actually buying stocks and shades. But 
he is helping to put his family in a strong position by 
setting aside part of the household budget for life 
assurance protection. He puts: his trust in the special 
investment skills of the Home Service Insurance 
Offices. The insurance benefits he looks forward to 
depend very much on the way in which insurance 
funds are put to useful work, a great deal of 
them in industry and commerce. This happy 
arrangement is helped by the regular visits of 
the friendly Home Service Insurance man. 

No wonder he is welcomed in 10 million homes. 



cp. I* Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 


»9 



We mean, Of course, the long-term eapifftl 


supplied to industry by ;the Long-Term 

*j, j , * > 

Credit Bank of Japan— whose financing \ 
has been playing an important role in the 
Nation’s remarkable economic growth. 


THE 


jgUlHl LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 

. OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hood Officd: 1, Ofemochi Vchomo, Chlyodo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Estate Duty! 

Provide for this contingency now by 
means of Life Assurance. 

Our staff will be pleased to advise you 
on this complex subject. 


Consult — 



NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

For Mutual Life Assurance 

48 GRACECHURCH ST.. LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MI Na ng Lane 4200 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KKY MONBY RATES AND ARBITRAGE 


*»*« r»4. (from •/. 

J®"" ^ 

Clearing b*nk».... 1. 

Dfacount houM* 3-4% 
Local authorities ,,, 3*4 

J menths* 

Local author*!* .» 4% 

e-WST''’' ^ 

Cloring boki’ 

wiHiwim. * V± 

Day-uwiey apread . ^*4** 


H*rk«t dlKount rate* 

(3 memhe’): % 

‘tor.::: SS-e* 

Fint'tfBjto billi . 5-5* z 

IbN^bHu* dtpoilti: 

7 dtyVjwtlce... 3 * 4 - 3 % ‘ 

%nm JjKF,. 3 j 4-*'4 1 


Cw^HrMitg depoaltp , 

3 monthf. 4* t -ri*i 


NEW YORK 


t ot rs.ftfe-tspjrr... i«5 

.S^umk^T. S-MT C*ru.al^|MMi<. 3«S 

forward to ver (3 months'): 

Annual interest cost, U $ dollars. *u-nil 


COViAlO AMITOAGI MARGINS 


Wednesday * 

Treasury bltte. 

Prim* toll to.. 

Euro-doHar/UK local 

authority loan* .. ,. 

EurvdBilirt ioro-MfrWpf 


In favour of; 

London . 

London. 


New York . 
London .... 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials ip 
rote s on the particular starling and dollar aSsetr. as adjust ft 

jot the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above 


TRIASURY BIU TENDBAS 


Amounr (£ million) 


* On September 6 th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 6 d. 
secured 57 per cent, hither tendon being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £753 million 9f day bills 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means 
Adnncee: 

- v t 
Public Bank of 
Dept. I England 


1963 
|une 15 

.. A 

.. 30 

\mi 

5,( 

July 6 , 

2.830 0 

.. 13 

2A30-0 

. 20 

2,840 0 



9f Da 

Average 
A?5Bnent 1 

> 

Aliened 

«Ftax* 

' Bate • 

s. th 


71 4 55 

4& 

73 6 53 

27 

73 8 12 

32 

74 1 84 

39 

74 0-50 

40 

75 1 11 

17 

75 6 66 

24 

75 4 84 

1 38 

75 2 64 

29 

?:£ 

K 

63 

73 9 73 

40 

74 0 60 

74 5-44 

3? 

74 0-79 

57 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he discount market’s Treasury bill 
portfolios, are now healthier than they 
have beeo for ft very long time. The mar¬ 
ket’s bill aU&|B£firs have averaged 50 per 
cent o vet the past five weeks at a time when 
tlftftacitly^pi offer has risen to £250 mil¬ 
lion; oort^ardd with £220 million in July. 
Tl*e b*$5er bffli offer has meant that the 
market is BO^kni^cr under the same com¬ 
pulsion to raise fis bid (lower the rate) in 
order to teytyitiafactory bill quotas. How¬ 
ever at tfe Ts -ury bill tender on Friday 
of list market did just this and 

ean^ imetattlde bidders unawares. The. 
discount market syndicate raised its bid by 
2& to £$$< ts. 6d. (equivalent to a cut in 
the rate qf 8d. per cent), but the average 
rate of discount fell by only 4.63d. to 74s. 
0.79c!. per cent. As a result, the market 
received the very satisfactory bill quota of 
57 per cent compared with the previous 
week’s 41 per cent. While the Bank of 
England was probably not perturbed,. by 
this fall in the bill rate it 
registered a formal protest and on M&day 
when credit was tight four or ffta Itam, 
were forced to borrow a small afadbhV 
the Bank at Bank rate. ' • 

In the local authority load na%k& tfojft- . 
ditioqo have again been dttf -'tlljto'}v 
rates have eased fractionally mA ji^taUht 
of money pressing on the market, Trails 
in part been due to the nuuber of local 
authorities that hayc recently beqi hurried 
through tl\9 stock maricc^'M^ BTCttOW 
repaying a good deal offfiri* 

.money.— . (r 4-, 

Mr Louw’s threats 10 wi 
gold sales away from' tfifc ‘ 

bad no effect on the -taWBfWL^ 

remains around 

market, with what snoW/WfPtaktf tjieteW 
being supplied from oficWN»dte, 
moment anyway -t$c to tal f . 
content with their 

BANK OF ENOlAliP'-MTta^V 


LONDQH CUmiNd tXCHfkNte RATES 
v Spot 

| , Effective Limit! J September 5 l l sepiembtr II 


US* . v ... 

CgMUiLvI., 
IrtncRPr... 
iwlstfr. 
Belgian Pr. . 

Dutch m.. 
W.Ger.Dm. 
Portug. Esc. 
Italian Ur* . I 


2-78-2-82+ 

137 06- 

142 05 
9'98V»0-28% 
11*037-11-365 


SwedUh Kr. [ 14-27*4-14 70 
Danish Kl\. l9-06%-f9-62 

Norwgn.Kr. 19 71-20-30% 
Austrian Sen. . 71-254-73 *346 


| * Official limits 


i United States $ .,... 

1 Cinadbn $....-. 

French Fr...... 

iwtwFr.,,,.,. 

Austrian Sch. 

‘SM::::::::: 

Dutch 614,^........ 

W: German Dn>. 

MtV:::::::: 


2 - 79 * 4 -% 1 

1 3 - 70 V 7 K 
12 - 07 * 4 -% 

139-57%- 

62% 

43»0'4-»i 

11 - 13 * 1 -% 

00*20*30 

1,737-37% 

14- 52*4-53 
l»32»p| 
20-02*4-%, 
72*17-20 


2- 79*4-7, 

3 - 02 * 4 -% 

13- 70*4-71 
12 07*4-% 

139-57*2- 

62* 2 
10 09**- 5 * 

11■13*4-14 
80 20-30 
l,738*4-*4 

14- 53*4-% 

19- 31 %-»4 

20- 02‘Hs 

72-17-19 


On* Month Forward 

. ..*ltc.pm-*||C.dis l|(C. pm-*i*c.di% 

. Ptr**eC. dh j. Par-'sc. dis 

. *«—* 2 «. dis * 2 -lc. dis 

.. A %^ic.pm ; %-J|C.pm 

. 10 gro^pm-par 5 gro. pm-par 

. 6 -lc. pm 6 -lc. pm 

. Par-1 ore dis. ! * 4 - 1*4 ore dis 

l4>IUc. am 1 


! I 

! I * 4 - 2*4 lire dis! 


Mb- 7|C. pm 


3 g-*« pf. pm 
2 - 2 *j lire dis 
7 g-% ort pm 


Thro* Months Forward 

United States 5.. *gC. pm-par > * 8 c. p 

;C? n adian$. 3 I 6 — 5 i«c. dis ; 1 16—*1 

ft^uch Fr. * 4-1 c. dis 2-2* 

tolrktlr .I 2%-|7 flC . pm l^-l 1 

Aln04iO$ch. 10 gro. pm-par 10 gro. 

ifW^Fr.I l2-7c. pm 12-7 

peWnl ltf. .... I ore pm-par * 7 - 1*2 


Er . 25g-2 J gc. pm 

jtawm Dm,.j 1 * 8 - 1 1 ? pf. pm 


«SE" 


9. d per 8 a« oz 
f per One 


■gf. pm-par « %c. pm-par 
*I6-5| 4 C. dis ; * 16“^igC. dis 

*4-1 c. dis j 2-2%c. dis 
2*g-l 7 gc. pm 1 * 4-1 %c. pm 
10 gro. pm-par 10 gro. pm-par 
l2-7c. pm l2-7c. pm 
I ore pm-par * 7 - 1*2 ore dit 
2*g-2*gc. pm | 2*g-|7gC. pm 
13,-liapf. p m ! I*g—I *g pf pm 
5-5*2 Tire dis . 5*2-6 lire dis 
* 4—*4 ore pm ' 5 g-*g ore pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


lnv#«tment Currencies 

Investment I (London): % pm I '4% 1 9 

Security £ (New York): ^dis*}'-^ 0-2 | 0 

- '■-I*' fV 

BUDGST CmH FLOW 
Exchq^ief Returns 


f April I. ! April I 
1962. I 1963. 


April I, Week We^k 
1963. ended ended 
to Sept. , Sept 
Sept. 7. 8, I 7, 

1963 1962 ! 1963 



tmrrlt : 

Notes in circulation... 
Notes in banking dept.,. 
Govt, debt and securities 1 

Other securities.i 

Gold gelD *!)d bullion .. 
C*ln *®4f jRan gold com 
fhg Pobartmem : 



'tfteMl) uL... 2.789.000 740.937 : 763.524 21.907 19,376 
X^liiBfNrkev. 940,000 375,500 ! 372.800 17,300 11,400 

.^1,*"!, 2.732.000 1.191,800j 1,314,013 37,105 * 36.780 


M39.0M 


IZSjOEO 


,00012,326.95612,435,837 70.900 86,400 
“ 349,150: 352.013 9,969! 18.005 


U74IN 1.787,880 


in^fJD^erfment 

hM?gec*unts 

SNjN.UF”'"* 


Others, ., 

Tptiri, 


Seouricies \ \ 

Government s. 1 . 
DtoooWMulv 


Dlecppnn 6n4 advances,.. 

VotST::::::: 


Banking department reserve 
Proportion ".. 




^mvsm 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



tsa 

j Low 

.SiL 

98*. 

100 *, 

Vri n 

99*n 

96*ii 

I03»is 

I 0 l> 

93*4 

•05 

1011 4 

W| 

Wn 

80», 

94* ■„ 

91 

93*14 

98l3 M 

•0*, 

95*4 

89*4 

85*4 

101 ’q 

90 

1081, 

I03H 

*21* 

!!!• 

96*4 

S'* 

•3*4 

78 

100 

957, 

83*q 

77 

81»is 

75*4 

104 

977, 

97**, 4 

87*4 

68 >| 

60*4 

72*,* 

64*, 

102*4 

•1*4 

n» 4 

at* 

{ftts 

$7*4 

56*, 

55*g 

48*2 

47i u 

41*4 

47* u 

407, 

100*4 

96 

87 

SI*, 

82>, 

76 

929,4 

5!'i 

84', 

78«, 

92*4 

87*, 

94*4 

68*1,4 

89*4 

61*4 

87 

8I*b 

•OH 

807, 

7l*i 

64*2 



High 

Low 

90« t 

86*4 

105*4 

96 

71 

57', 

106 

100 

86 *. 

73 

95 

91*4 

71 

58*4 

927, 


96*4 

92*4 

99*4 

96*4 

101 

94*j 

51', 

46»; 

98*4 

90*4 

100 

95 




BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

OUARANTIID STOCKS 


Exchequer 2*s%.1963-64 

Conversion i' 2 % .I9M 

Treasury 4% V.1965 

Savincs Bonds 1%.1955-45 

Exchequer 6 * 2 % •'... • -1944 

Savings Bonds &%.1944-47 

Exchequer 5% *. .. 1947 

Funding 3%.“..”;.190-48 

Conversion 3'iV» «.. ..1949 

Funding 3%.1959-49 

Victory 4%.1910-76 

Savings Bonds 3% .1940-70 

Conversion 5%.1971 

Conversion 4%.1972 

Conversion 5 * 4 %.1974 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Exchequer 5% .1974-78 

Treasury 34%.1977-80 

Treasury 3*i%.1979-81 

Funding 5i 3 %.1982-84 

Treasury 5%.1984-89 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3> 2 %.1999-2004 

Treasury 5*i%.2008-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3*,%.after 1952 

Conv. 3 * 2 %.after Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1964 

Consols 2>i%. 

Treasury 2l 2 %... .after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4' 2 % .1967-69 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3% .1974-77 

British Electric 4* 4 %.1974-79 

British Electric 3* 2 %.1976-79 

British Gas 3*i%.1949-71 

British Gas 4%.1969-72 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1968-73 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 

British Transport 3%..... 1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3*4%.1965-49 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6%.1974-80 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6%.1978-81 J 

South Africa 3*2%.1965-47 

Southern Rhodesia 4* 2 %.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 

Birmingham 4» 4 %.1947-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation of London 5' 4 %.1976-79 

L.C.C. 3%.after 1920 

. L.C.C. 5%.1980-83 

Middlesex 5' 4 %.1980 j 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Prices, 1943 


Last Two 
Dividends 
( 0 ) (b) «) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price. 1 Price, I Yield. I 
Sept. 4, ! Sept. 11, Sept. 11, Cover 
1943 I 1943 I 1943 | 


£ e. d. 

3 16 4/ 

3 14 I 

4 4 4 
4 5 9/ 
4 8 3 
4 10 71 
4 10 II 
4 12 31 


4 19 7 
4 10 10 / 

4 If 10/ 

5 2 10 / 

S Q tV 

S 0 9l 


5 3 7/ 
5 9 4e 
5 II 5f 
5 10 5f 
5 10 6 f 
5 10 3 f 
5 7 If 


Price. 

Price. 

Red. Yield. 

Sept. 4, 

Sept. II 

Sept. II. 

1963 

1963 

1963 

90 

90 

£ s. d. 

5 4 6/ 

I0S*4 

105*4 

5 12 0/ 

71*4* 

7l*i* 

7 14 0/ 

103*2 

104*, 

5 10 61 

86 

86 

7 10 Of 

94J 4 

95 

5 7 Of 

70*4 

70*4 

6 17 0/ 

«*a 

927, 

5 10 0/ 

95 J 4 

96* 4 

4 19 61 

99*2 

99*4 

5 2 6 f 

1009, 

101 

5 5 Of 

52*4 

52*4 

5 14 Of 

957,* 

96* 

5 5 0/ 

98*4* 

99*4* 

5 6 0 

_ 

_ . 

- ■ m 


14/- 12/1' 2 

15/10*2 1 12/9 

14/3 , 13/- 

37/- | 30/6 

54/9 ’ 42/6 

25/4*2 18/- 

25/3 , 22/6 

19/9 15/IOij 

55/9 I 46/7« 2 

36/- 1 29/9 

24/7*2 18/6 

13/9 9/4*2 

14/4*2 12/- 

68/- 59/- 

19/9 l6/4* 2 

28/9 23/3 

19/9 I S/3 
38/*r 29/1*2 

68/6 - 54/7*2 
17/3 14/- 

27/6 23/- 

23/10*2) 17/6 
48/- I 41/10*2 
55/4*2 45/10*, 

34/9 27/9 

15/9 13/4 • 

67/9 53/41, 

35/3 28/4 

59/3 45/- 


ilk W, 

5 /» 


25 c 25 c 

12 b 5 a 

i 

14 b 6 a ! 

5 a 9 b , 

4 b 4 a 

6*4 o 7*2 b 

6*4 b 33 4 a 

4 a 9 b 1 

2 a 

23*jS 

T*i 

ft V 

18 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 , 

! Nat. Provincial.£1 ! 

I Westminster *B’.£1 

i Australia A N. Z.£1 

I Bk. Lond. AS. Amer..£l 
. Bank of Montreal... .$10 
! Bank of NewS. Walts £20 

I Barclays D.CO.£1 ' 

Chartered.£1 I 

Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 j 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
1 Royal Bk. Cenada....$10 

I Standard Bank ..£1 

I Hambros.5/- 

' Schroders.£1 

I Union Discount.£1 

1 Bow maker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
1 Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
: United Domms. Tit.. .5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, Mitchells A B.. .5/- 
Charrington United..5/- . 

Distillers.10/— 

Guinness..10/— 

Harveys.5/- 1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A*.5/- | 

BUILDING. PAINT, Eta. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. 10/- | 

Richard Cosum.5/- 1 

Crittall Mfg .5/- J 

International Paints ..4/- > 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson... 5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ici .£i ; 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... 5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/— 
Dnbenhamt.^....... 10/- j 

QMS. .5/- j 

H4va4«^ffraier k ....5/- 
^^^^ K.,^.4/- j 

Br kfeh,f e^4Uhly...£} 


54/4*2 : 55/- 
I 50/7*2 50/4*2 

| 18/10*2 18/9 
78/1*2 77/4*, 

72/1*2 71/7*2 

' 71/10*2 . 71/3 
I 57/9 j 57/- 
43/- 43/3 

£22*J U £23S U 
! 451-2 1 45*4 

40/3 ! 40/- 

60/3 ' 62/4 

£18*2 I£I8*2 

54/4 , 53/6 

£24* u i£27*(4 
47/6 i 47/- 
34/- 34/9 

69/6* • 67/6* 
55/- 1 55/- 

13/1*2 13/- 

12 / 10 * 2 * 12 /-* 
15/9 1 15/1*2 

36/3 I 35/6 


28 7 * 2 * 28 / 6 * 
17/3 17/1*2 

35/9 35/6 

68/6 67/7*2 

15/-* j 14/6* 

27/- 26/6 

19/6 , 19/6 

46/3 46/6 

54/10*2*. 54/- 
34/1*2 32/l'j 

14/9 I 14/7*2 
46/-U ; 64/9H 
35/1*2 34/9 

58/3 i 58/6 

W 5 !* ,£I8®|4 



Sept. 

4 

$ 

Sept. 

II 

* 


Sept. Sept. 

4 II 

$ $ 


Sept. 

4 

$ 

■r.T 

■ST 


299, 

29*4 

Oelanese. 

54* a 557, 

Inter. Nickel .. 

63* 4 


Can. Pacific. 

30 

297, 

Chrysler. 

72*, 74*a 

Inter. Paper .,. 

32* t 

‘|4?4 

Pennsylvania. 

21 

20 *, 

Col. Palmolive .. 

44*, 45 

Kennecott. 

74*4 

'74*a' v 

Union Pacific .... 

40*,* 

409, 

Crown Zeller... 

51*8 52*4 

Monsanto. 

54*, 

fJM, 

Amir. Electric ... 

37*4 

37», 

Distillers Seag... 

47 479, 

Nat. Distillers.. 

26*. 

26 

Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

123*4 

124*4 

Douglas. 

23*8 227, 

Pan-American . 

44*4 

4J ?4 

Cons. Edison. 

88*7 

88*4 

Dow Chemical.. 

60*8 597, 

Procter Gamble 

79*7 

W *6 

Int. Tel. A Tel.... 

54 

52*4 

Du Pont. 

2439, 248 

Radio Corpn... 

74*, 

"M? 

South'n. Nat. Gu. 

51*4 

52*4 

East. Kodak .... 

110*1 110*2 

Sears Roebuck. 

96*4 

’fO , 

Western Union .. 

29*, 

329, 

Ford Motor .... 

539, 58*4 

Shell Oil. 

47'a 


Alcoa. 

64*2 

627 t 

Go. Electric 

80*4 821, 

; Socony-Mobil.. 

73 

7z * 4 ' 

Aluminium. 

24*4 

24*. 

General Foods.. 

86*4 89* g 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 

65 

64*5 

Amer. Can. 

46*4 

46 

General Motors. 

76*4 79 

Stand. Oil N.l.. j 

71*4 

70 S 

Am. Smelting.... 

85*4 

87 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

38 389 B 

Union Carbide. 1 

I09*i 

II 

Am. Viscose. 

74*, 

76*, 

49*4 497 a 

U.S. Steel.I 

I 53*4 

Anaconda. 

507, 

51*, 

Heins. 

48*4 50*4 

West. Electric.. 

37*. ; 

Beth. Steel. 

32 

33 

Int. Bus. Mach... 

448 457 

Wool worth.... I 

' 72*4 i 

Boeing. 

35 

35', 

Int. Harvester... 

58*4 56 T § 

Xerox.j 

285*4 

284*4 



Standard end Poor's Indices (1941-4 

3—10) 







• Ex dividend. t Tax free, $ Assumed average life, 7 /ears. §The net redemption yields allow for tax as 7s 9d _ ___„_ _ „ __ _ 

(«) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (e) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date. ( f) Flat yield. <g) fix all. (hj AJtmr Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, (ftj Interim fines reduced 

or passed. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 



» £ 8 Cx capitalisation. R T Ex rights. $$ Equivalent to 7-2 sterling, 

(ft), Anar Rhodesian tax. (J) To latest date, (nj Interim since reduced 
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LONDON : NEW YORK : FRANCE 
GERMANY : HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRALIA: JAPAN 


Prices, I Hi Lett two 

, . Dividend# 

HUh Low *?> <*><'> 



ORDINARY 

STOCKS 







mhz- 
#)£■ 


h .->* ■ ? ..'••••v*'* *u. y : 4 > v i 



Yield* bated 
Lombard Be 


ted on assumed dividends Amoc Television, 45%. Barclays Bank. 10%. Bristol Aeroplane,12%. Burmah Oil. IP*#. 
Banking, I2»a%. Martins Bank, 13%. Northern ft Employers', 24%. UnMevir i*„ 2*91%. Unilever N.V„ 24%T 


Prepay 10%. Imperial Tobacco, 151)%. 
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TURBINES 

TURN ON 

STEEL... 


Yes, plenty of high grade steel Is needed 
to tame the wild forces of nature to do use- 
ful work for Man. YAWATA STEEL does 
not make power generation equipment, but 
as the Orient's leading maker of superior 
steel and steel products, it has provided the 
materials of many outstanding engineering 
feats. 

Modern technology, the finest raw mater¬ 
ials, quality control and careful inspection 
at all stages of manufacture assure 
YAWAT A’S customers of every satisfaction. 


MAIN PRODUCTS: 

Ralls it Accessories, Shapes RSaams, Sheet Piling, Bars, Wlra 
Rods It Wlra Products, Heavy * Mpdtum Plates, electrical 
Sheets, Hot RoHed Sheet* A Strip, CoMRpfUd itieets it Strip, 
Galvanised S he e ts, AkiiktijMzed P iltl fc TIt MMSi Hit Ixtfuslort 
Products, High Tentll* Strength Steel, tpfam* Steal, etc. 


YAWATA IRON & 


•# ■ 


'HEAD omcii TOKYO • JAPAN CMU ADDftUf: YAWATMpU, TOKVo 
ANMUCAN OKNKKAL OMKll MAGEAM W.DC.. JTS fAWCAVENUE. NEW TO WCM. N.Y.. UUUEttU i YAWATAKCO 
NBWYOMC LOC ANGELAS OmCSt WfttHIM MO WMLMPS., CIS FLOW* JTMCT. lLO< ANOSIIACAUP., O.lX GAM* 

mvwqw*» loeange^e sukoppan omeh mhbkmann stkasik i*,ousseld6m, west german? cue 
VATASTW. DUSSELDORT ^ 

-$V- ■ * 1. 


YAWA 





*n carton 

TOE ECONOMIST □ 


#?rs 


WINOSOTCHANGE :iU ,*j3V. 

* S&cin.,- ,,_- Tfc^ M ..& i-.daar,Jn—ha*-^. 


Plrirttys Tlme-.Tbft.iiwy 

-v.* >*.?•• *n A « an—*" 

;<w. 


: in 1 


.*" is’. 

i ; v‘, J. a. 


, fife Bitfhgulsher America’s patcbfa 
- ' " the cards. Trid**#-I^tt. 

on economic union. Fer.fcisitfi 
triangle —political e a w ftn. .< *>„, « • r - ••■'•■* ,-> 

In America, ratification of the treaty bantling most atomic tests, without damaging 
re^tfvauons, is now taken for granted (p. 1009). 


Aid Flrsi 




® ^SNSr’S* >> , y 

^0 Mik 


W&7; 

i 

$$?£$ 

S-#'' 

HONEY 


•i v3n4 

ys'f 

8outh A ^fel 

‘£$ ,* A 


programme of help to 
whole than the 
bright spots 

mic planning, on tfi# 
tee point not as a 

Labour party really 
hieve some nasty pea 
in power, in Birmit 
ts in opposition les 

dsh Government si 
(P- 9 « 7 ). tec! 

' ^‘ ^hoolp^U (ggj 

miiia* 


•developed, countries should present a, 
up amounts to. THis wcet 
ng light (p. 986)- W®m 

'hand, can only work as a 
if dictated targets. 

§ go in for this sort of pigeon shoof 
the Whitehall dovecotes (p. 9^ 

England ), shows more sense thabjjfcpffipty's 

4 ®?* " 


believe (p. 990). 

8nd the courage tq go ahea< 

^however 


Channel 


5 ter 


re the real 
problems 

MMe „ „ 

veiled to the 
'and the calcu- 


h 




Kf 

•■S’ 


§>re 


eparlng tor 


; i ;J 5 LI ? I 

wfti. s ■ i mi t 


1 

in pre‘p^S^jSS^SSt^Germany (p. 988). 

Verwoerd’s stockade, 
neighbouring Protectorates (p. 996). 

> about Rhodesia ; but the resolute 
* t|ie pressure 09 (p. 990). 

J* J"' rW -^% 

£■*-- !% t * ■, y 

• ..■ii* .at*’ fa !#i ‘ s 1 


. v /$*"- 


■V fi \; f - ii 

M$%? ,on 79S& 
11 

, -* 1 , 


iti^wiomy 


Government ii 


Salesmen, not Soldiers? More a 

internet 



dal curtak #afsi#t#Wbat should be 
since Bretton WapA&The tasks are 
of the right Df^nd to get the 
1027). 

; ddtiied by the BBC 
compnast agm a etacyff e unexpectedly 
E feu| 4 iJhem (p. 1037). 

is a cheerful one (p.1032). 
been the chief boost to industry (p. 1032). 

awarded a big increase to civil servants, and the National 
ion is working out how big a one to give to dons (p. 1019). 

and fewer soldiers stationed there would ease Americas 
it (p. 1009). 

Detailed contents'on page 983 
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The entire contents of this modern office cost only 20/• a week after tax when you lease with 
Black Arrow. This is just otw example of the sheer economics of Black Arrow leasing. BJack 
Arrow leasing allows you to set up a complete office or suites of offices on a pay-as-you-profit 
basis. At the same time, capital comes out of furniture and equipment and goes to work in your 
business. Black Arrow leasing gives substantial tax benefits too, and is cheaper than hire purchase 
or cash purchase. 

Consult Black Arrow whether you are planning Improvements to your present offices or moving 
to new premises. Black Arrow will supply everything you need, desks, chairs, typewriters, 
dictating machines, filing cabinets, partitions, floor coverings—even ash trays. All on lease. 

LEASE FROM BLACK ARROW 

i * - ' * 

One of the Granada Group 

All the furniture and equipment you heed 
—down to the leet eeh trey 



PirntH to me ha re furtherJtjforpwtbti Ipctpfyiig details 
of Black Arrow's free dtsifn andpfcw&t* feMce, 

..— 

< ‘ ’ 1 £+t 


■ ,• '>»'"• 



J ’ '■ <- X 

*jw m ! ■ 

LEASM8IS CHEAPER fllAN 
HIRE PUROHASE OR OAMt PURCHASE 


BLACK ARROW LEASING LTD., AXTELL HOUSE, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.l. Telephone:, REfient 1482 

04iM* alsa at _»MOmmns (Tal: Caatrat 78 00/7109), omwnflWAM (Tal: MIQIaaO 7»8) n< iitaO Oloa LIVEUPOOt (Til: eootlt M87) 
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per DC8 and Caravel le Jets speed you to so many 

A mlllion-and-a-half passengers chose to fly Alitalia in 1961. 

^ } Two million In 1962. The reason for this unparalleled 

, of.growth ? Every passenger aboard an Alitalia plane, First of i 


iriy class, is made to feel - with Italian warmth and hospitality 
1 like a guest of honour. That’s something worth experiencing. 

, On the flight deck are Alitalia pilots with years of strict training, 
more years of experience, and along tradition behind them, 
fn ail Alitalia offtggs dotted at strategic points arotind 
the globe, youHi find the'staff exceptionally helpful. 
They go oiut of,tb«lf way to see you don’t go out of yOpreX. 

. $0 (weather It’s your flrsf tkoe^ip,' or you cpuni ypufstlf V 

. Jil •* :■ '■ ■.:" : '3 
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Atitmiki ftwlbyto: 

DAKAR LEOPOLDVILLE 

JOHANNESBURG ★MOGADISHU 
★KHARTOUM NAlfcOfet 

LAGOS SALISBURY 


*Opcr«todby ■ 
OC7C Aircraft 



Mumt 

KUrtJ all of ltaly, an4 gQ^ W in th^world 

I \X . C«lft yOOT, TRAVEL)#3EaT «Jwrt*»VALITALIA Office: 

loNwN 251-259 Resent St.. W.l. REGent 4040 GLASGOW 62 Buchanan St., C.l. City 3804 

JWWprw,^ 15^*1 EKh«S*..^ ffy ^0BUI|^p Wldflle AhJjey «.l. .lal; 4*42^ 
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X II 'V; I^I Q tInfe$$y;orr€spmdents specify to the contrary > the Editor reservee 
1 J F!> X X X^XvU the right to prune individual letters to fit the space available 


The English Sickness 

Sir —Your article (September 14th) seems, 
as far as it deals with my article in the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of the same, 
title, to suggest that your writer cannot read 
German. I confine myself to one among 
many examples. In the context of the 
Sino-Sovict dispute which I did not men¬ 
tion at all, you state: 

In his article “ The English Sickness,” the 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung asks the rhetorical 
question: “ Which side does Britain stand 
on?” 

The rhetorical question you attribute to me 
was put, as is clearly stated in my article, 
by “ the correspondent of US News and 
World Report ” Incidentally, “ English 
sickness ” in German means rickets—easily 
curable nowadays.—Yours faithfully, 
London , SW 20 H. Hopfl 

[Certainly the question was asked, more or 
less, on November 12, 1962, by a staff member 
of US News and World Report in London (” An 
American in London sometimes wonders whose 
side Britain is on ”). In asking it again ten 
months later, Dr Hdpfl put it in a rhetorical 
context that clearly made it his own ; and he 
added that the question was one which “others 
besides Americans in London have long been 
asking with growing uneasiness,” Dr Hopfl 
was speaking for himself.] 


Sir —Your article quotes extensively from 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung , there¬ 
by perhaps giving the impression that the 
Frankfurter sums up German opinion on 
this country. 

On the day following the publication of 
Herr Hopfl’s article on John Mander’s new 
book in the FAZ there appeared an article 
on the same subject in Die Welt , Germany’s 
other quality national daily, written by that 
paper’s London correspondent, Fritz von 
Globig. It may interest your readers'that 
Die Welt's view differs substantially from 
that of the FAZ, and I should like to give a 
few quotes from this Die Welt leader: 
Mander’s book was obviously meant as a 
shock therapy. For this reason he had to 
exaggerate and paint in blackest colours. 
To give a true picture of conditions in 
England one must confront Mander’s criti¬ 
cal analysis of British public opinion with 
the actual policy adopted by Britain since 
the war. This latent neutralism did not 
prevent the British governments since the 
war from.standing firmly'on the side of 
the West on all decisive questions. 

Die Welt then goes on to say that Britain 
prevented the spread of Communism in 
Greece, that it was Ernest Bevin who first 
protested against the enslavement of the 
Eastern European peoples, that Britain 
helped to break the Berlin blockade, pro¬ 
vided troops to fight against Communist 


aggression in Korea, and that it was the 
British Army which achieved a signal vic¬ 
tory over communism in Malaya. 

After mentioning that Kinston Churchill, 
was the first politician to ask that Germany 
be re-armed within the framework of wesft 
cm defence, Die "Welt say$> that k was 
Anthony Eden who made possible tbe 
Federal Republic’s membenship of Nito 
after France had said/* no ” to the European 
Defence Community. 

The article ends with the following 
words: 

This latent neutralism makes the task of 
responsible British politicians more diffi¬ 
cult, but it is most improbable that it will 
ever paralyse them. 

I think you will agree that Die Welt has 
given a much more balanced picture and 
has shown that German opinion is able to 
differentiate between neutralist sentiments 
and this country’s firm attitude. The under¬ 
lying continuity of British policy is appre¬ 
ciated in Germany.—Yours faithfully, 

G. P. Clare 
Axel Springer Publishing Group 
London, EC 1 

University Physics 

Sir —In your discussion of the Report of 
the Institute of Physics and the Physical 
Society on the problems facing university 
physics departments (August 31st) you 
commented, on a point made in the report, * 
that scientists absorbed into government 
establishments were lost for ever to teaching 
at the university level. 

Certainly only a very small proportion 
of the scientists and engineers of the 
Atomic Energy Authority are giving regu¬ 
lar courses of lectures to students at insti¬ 
tutions of university status. However, 
there has always been a steady flow of 
authority staff to posts at the universities 
and colleges of technology in all parts of 
Britain. In the last five years eleven 
authority scientific staff have accepted pro¬ 
fessorships or college headships in Britain. 
Of die eleven, seven are physicists. Dur¬ 
ing the same period well over one hundred 
have accepted other university and teach¬ 
ing posts below the rank of professor. 

The authority also appreciates the value 
to the nation of a flow of staff from the 
authority to the schools. Arrangements 
have successfully been made to enable staff 
who have decided that school teaching was 
more attractive to them than research and 
development work to move to a school. 
These transitions are not easily arranged 
because of discrepancies in salary and cer¬ 
tain other administrative difficulties. Never¬ 
theless, the authority does whatever it can 
to help in such cases because such moves 
usually result in a better and happier use 


of human resoqb&s. The authority hat 
lost few of its staff to posts of university 
status in the Commonwealth or in other 
countries. Usually, there s$t special per¬ 
sonal reasohs for such a mote, and in the 
case of a move to some other pari of the 
Commonwealth, the authority usually takes 
a sympathetic and helpfql attitude.—Yours 
faithfully, William G. Penney 

Atomi£ Energy Authority 

London, SWi 

Spies for Prosperity 

Sir— i am flabbergasted by the way in 
which you continuf to do the gravest dis¬ 
service to British' exports by publishing 
your feature “ Spies for Prosperity ” reveal¬ 
ing the defers ofBritish exporters. Could 
good intenrionshave ever been so mis¬ 
directed and open to misinterpretation ? 
By all means bitter die export fools into 
sanity but do k privately, decently by 
correspondence or by jeendwg round con¬ 
sultants in a stoall plain van. Bar heaven’s 
sake don’t take advantage oi lHu Econo- 

trumpet iojShe market place the Mures of 
a minority of firms so that fiber come to be 
regarded as typical of Brhfob industry aa a 
whole. Do the Americans, Germans and 
Japanese tell tales about their export teams 
with such apparent gusto end rich details 
of evidence?—Yours faithfully, 

Cardiff David M. Morgan-Rees 

Continued on page 971 


The Rubber 
Industry 

NR production: will , it become more 
profitable? # 

NR consumption: are pessimistic views of 
future Russian offtake^ justified ? 

Comments on stereos 

Reviews of trends in Brazil, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia and Japan. 

these and other points of interest to 
producers and users of rubber will be 
round in the September issue of "Rubber 
Trends”. 

subscription rates from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
London SWI 

Telephone HYDe Park 6711 Ext. 102 
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.;. bound together; in smooth ee-oper*-- 
tion; with full value... the Delta Group. 
More than forty companies combine 
their re^aujco^and.enthMSiMip topro-. 
vide in rtoh4Wf6di*ihetitednidHdys ar‘ 
unipud service that I* oh* ditbfc largest 
and ffnedt In Europe. 

The wide rang* and diversity of Delta 
products, In wrought add cast forma, Is 
abreast of fnduStriaf and metaffufglcat 
progress a fid fi evident everywhere... 
in building, transport, engineering, 
power, communication and Scientific 
development. 




The delta Metal Company Limited 


cast dtfefeNWt'cri 
LONDON 8 . ST .1 6 
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LETTERS 



Continued from page 969 

Sir— The wmmmmmm from your Argen¬ 
tine correspondent (August 31st) k 
seriously misleading, (t fuggetfs that one 
can dy 3 selling Job in Argentina—or Latin 
America—without knowing the local lan¬ 
guage, provided one does not speak English 
with an incomprehensible regional accent 

This is not so. It may be that one can 
negotiate a treaty speaking only good 
English. The sort of Argentinian whom 
one meets in government circles may speak 
English, although even that it ftr 1 — 
invariable. But the conuM^fall 
tinian does not speak Enj/' 
work in Argentina, dealing^ 
customers, there were 
whom I could speak Enj 
Swiss, one a Czech 
American. There is no 
must learn the lauguagi 
Manchester , 18 

The Mari# 

Sir —Your observation (, " 
the “ few whites ” who 
march on Washington were 44 
of the civil rights movement <4 
astonished this white participant* 
counting is notoriously unreliable/* but 
would not take exception to the 
that 20 per cent of the marchers we$$ 
Certainly that figure does not nil 
meek adjective “ few.” 

The white clergymen i& tW 
were, in many case®, 
parishioners. There were, in 
marchers representing the United AutO" 
mobile Workers and International Lfcdfes 
Garment Workers 4 Jnion, as well as' 
students from such institutions as George¬ 
town University and the Catholic UnWttf* 
sity of America. Many white Washing* 
tonians did, indeed, stay home on August 
28th because they feared “ unspeakable 
Negro outrages.” A smaller but not ‘ 
sidcrablc number joined their Negro 
Americans at the Washington Monument 
and Lincoln Memorial.—Yours faithfully* 
Washington , DC Richard L. WORSNOP 


in the opinion of the veterinary authorities 
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cgmto wriaall JWBfe completely 
to vaccination. The recent out. 
nbfat in Holland is believed to 
have been caused by an “immigrant M dog 
wbkb was permitted to mingle with the 
iblk " dogs. This led to the muzzling 
the thirty thousand dogs in The Hague, 
and other legislative action was taken; but 
inevitably human fatalities occurred. 

Were the diaease to be reintroduced into 
Britain and to become even briefly estab¬ 
lished here, the measures to deal with it 
would cause owners much worry. Apart 
from the dogs that developed the disease, 
is contacts would have to be 
Other dogs would lose their 
freedom through mavemem.ctenrol 
Muzzling would be mode cotn- 
In these circumstances any dog 
sd altered behaviour or nervous 
or that had a history of fighting 
be suspect to veterinary authorities 
be a serious source of ztorry to its 

illy tbf medical authorities would 
ngTCfT tepfateffterned about human con* 
ts&s, stab* titefaMbjto-te effective, must 
immediate$ even mon k may not prove 
ptHccfsfrtt. as wU'mm m by die 
tragic awe of fset fa * twelve-year-old 
B rjtiffti gfr i iu Rome. . 

1*o mum to thedaaxerfatt 4 rabid dog 
might iptod tbt dim* 10 Our wild life, 
’ SR tatted bit shown that when 
emdfewtiba is difficult, if not 
In rsbtaftftac countries, strin- 
gtikt mediation of the Import of dogs is 
tasenttel The measures adopted in Britain 
att supported by the World Health Otgani- 
Mtkm f s expert committee on rabies (tpflb) 
which recommended mat countries now free 
Of rabiet should continue either to prohibit 
fa* import of (tags and cats, or to subject 
fates to a prolonged period of quarantine, 
preferably six toonfae* at the port of entry. 
Australia,: Hew Zealand, Malta and the 
fc andhWv san countries have quarantine 
similar to Britain’s.—Yours 
[y, John A. Anderson 

Secretary, 

London* Wt British Veterinary Association 


Mad Dogs and Englishmen 

Sir —The following comments may answer 
Mr Andrew Gray’s inquiry (Letters, Sep¬ 
tember 7th), about the British six months 
quarantine period. He mentioned the North 
American problem of nbk$ in wild animals. 
The Unitec^ States find Canada had 8,000 
cases of animal rabies in 1959 and i960, 
and there were nine human deaths during 
these two years. Vaccination cannot 
effectively take the place of quarantine; it 
is of value only in a country where the 
disease is endemic ei&a in dogs or wild 
life, and it is only a method of control. No 
vaccine is 160 per cent effective. There 
are records of dogs developing rabies as 
much as six months after vaccination—that 
is, they were not in the incubation stage at 
the time of vaccination. Some animals, like 
some humans, are difficult to vaccinate 
successfully, and there arc instances where, 


The New Broom 

Sir —Mr Rendcl in his letter of September 
7th asks for my Views on the compensation 
plans suggested by your “ distinguished out¬ 
side economist.” Since my own letter, to 
which Mr Rendel refers, made it clear that 
I regarded your contributor’s basic premises 
to be fallacious, it follows that I consider 
the main proposal emanating ftbm them to 
be ill-founded. The concept of radical 
structural reform and pensioning people off 
might be realistic in countries where an un- 
economically large proportion of national 
manpower is employed in food production, 
or for an industry which for various reasons 
was decadent and stagnant. I suggest that 
these conditions do not apply to British 
agriculture.—Yours faithfully, 

London , SW 1 A. Winegarten 

Chief Economist, National Farmers’ Union 
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British Industrial Eair 

Si*—Your correspondent, repotdhg from 
Zurich (September 7tb), mention the fact 
that a guided weapons system was exhibited 
on the Bridsh Aircraft Corporation’s stand, 
and goes on: “ Whether this, too, will have 
appeal to Switzerland, who knows?” Who 
mows, indeed. But our assumption was 
that many Swiss visitors to the Fair would 
be interested to see something of a British 
gu i ded missile system fag Bnstot/Ferranti 
Bloodhound, which tneir Government has 
ordered to the tune of some £35 million.— 
Yours faithfully, F. G. Clark 

Bristol British Aircraft Corporation Limited 

French Hotels 

Si*—Your article (August it) overlooks 
the Impact of recent tax incentives. Under 
France's value-added tax system, a manu- 
. facturet for. example, may claim; a credit 
against the tax due on his arid for the tax 
suffered on fas purchases. For technical 
reasons, this tax-credit system barnot been 
available to hotel keepers. To male up for 
this gap, the French Finance A# (196a) 
provided that, in lieu of tax utejfau the 
government would pay to “ taaffe hotels ” 
a subsidy cuu^l to to per cent of sums 
spent tor construction, modernisation and 
re-equipment. Thus a French hotel-owner 
who spends 1,000,000 francs on Construc¬ 
tion or reconstruction receives 100,000 
francs from the government to compensate 
for the tax element in his capital costs. 
Moreover,. ftfftough the declining-balance 
method bf calculating depreciation deduc¬ 
tions is generally not available for real 
property* « 19*0 decree extended this 
Cytteta to hotels. On a recent trip to France 
I was struck by the new hotels in provin¬ 
cial towns.— Yours faithfully, 

Harvard Law School MARtiN Norr 
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and Gift 
Orders 


If you would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill In your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or send 
It direct to the publisher at the address below. 
If you would like to give The Economist to a 
friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift caid to be 
tent with the first copy. 

A UfWlJ Subscription by ordinary mall UK £6 0.Od ; 
USA $19.50; elsewhere overseas £6.10.0d By air 
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OF PERFECTION 

Steel is iron with other elements added. But unfortunately the other 
elements are not always distributed uniformly; their amounts may 
\ary slightly on ^yerage over relatively large distances, or they may vary 
within minute fractions of inches; they may even appear as tiny particles 
that arc not steel at all, but noil-metallic matter. 

The Electron Probe Micro-analyser shown in the picture can analyse 
an area as small as 0.00005 inches square on a steel sample, thus enabling 
us to examine the nature of these variations with the object of reducing their 
intensity and minimising their effects on the properties of the steel. 

Only through such finely detailed investigations cago perfection in steel 
ever be approached. 

As far as science can ensure perfection, you will get it from E.S.C. 


[[[ 


ENGLISH STEEL 

CORPORATION LIMITED ' SHEFFIELD 


ITBUMAKtnt • SritinUNDtlt$ i HHttMASTKBS • INtlNllRt 
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* TON MILES PER GALLON PER HOUR 


This is the true formula for profitability —the relationship of these four vital factors 



tells you precisely how well your trucks are paying their way. And Leyland Low 
Weight trucks are exceptional In profitability. They haul blfcgef, Jdade further On less 
fuel In less journey time. For this you can thank the reratydjtf bJ).p* 0.600 Power- f 
Plus engine matched to multi-gear transmission units. Askforad6tT)on*tration«o»i« ! ^ 

• /. «. r -•'* 

LEYLAND MOTORS LTD., Hud Office A Nome Sate.: LtyUml, UMt. Tel: UyUnd 21400 A 21001 

Overseas Sales; Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, London, W.l. Tel; GROsvenoi 6050 
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A trial order for two CLAYTON" Steam Gen¬ 
erators, for installation in the Kappeln Holst, 
plant, was followed by an order for 1) more 
Generators for other plants, 

Some Of the Generators operate as auxiliary 
or Stand-by boilers and some fulfill tlit* entire 
steam requirement, as for example, in the 
Kappcln plants and in the new XeuIVltierCpIanl. 
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M. «laabaclV(li(Wel I* tfe.jl) ^ JNeqfWdenftirtt (fcMQdcl R-33 
ft ^ItlkhTKrefMtf'f^jjodel #-90) * i: t and a^Wel R-fp)i. 

fyeh’ijr /\ , ,*yvi * - l ^ ■ „/* 
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l<H'u (in/0 n'hoU'it on '!*»./• “J. I i'» <ffi* . 

ALFONS WIULLljf-rt^PSRfURTH A.G. 

.., simplifies opeedtiomat sere n plants with 11 full:/ 

1 automatic CLAYTON Steam (Umc rotors 

AYith CLAYTON Stfam Generator,*up toi r>0', sa\ m^'s are 
experienced in the eoi»t of fiu4, depending on operating condi¬ 
tions. CLAYTON'S iat^ m operation, their 

fcmall space l^qiiirertieaCoperating cilicioncy, of 
/>vei* SO'/ at any load leveT^ comprise additional technical 
„ tJ^ut ha,\c been pro\cd in moiv than l^Mhio Steam 

; dcnc4*at()rs. » 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESSING NEAREST OFFICE 
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SALES AND SERVICE IN S« COUNTRIES 


pi AVTfl N 

SVAZDL?>" OFFICES: CtncinmU • Detroit . Washington. DC. ul " n 1 1 u 11 

J-OmU^k Mexico City, Mexico < Bornem, Belgium n gr m(>| r. ■ i■ ■■ e% a 

M* v ■ SaoFaulo, Brasil Qr BclUlUW, S.A. 

MANUFACTURING: Australia • Belgium • Brazil ^STAATSttkAN YeMSE BREENDONK 
** rat.'’ •,. , England • Fintand 1 Japan ’ Mexico • Swaden 

•IMCi*rtvMI|.C. , BELGIUM 

SOX 8SO, EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA. U.S.A. . CabU Addra**: CLAYCO, EL MONTE 
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HBtTS VHT GfllU liBWiYS IS TOUR LBGKU CMICE 


Non-stop if you wish - stopovers en route if that is your pleasure! You have your choice 
when you choose to fly GHANA airways! For GHANA airways offers you two STARLINER 
routes that get you where you want to go-on business or on holiday. And Ghana Starliners 
offer you hospitality unique in air travel! Relax and enjoy V.I.P. treatment from African 
hostesses - international cuisine delightfully served - a smooth flight assured by 
experienced international flight-deck crews. 


GHANA air waysIs In business foryourpfeasureontheserbutea: 

GHANA STARLINER 

the only NON-STOP flight LONDON * ACCRAf 

• EUROPB 8TARLINBR 

LONDON • ZURICH • ROMS • ACCRAf 

t with connecting services Trans-A fries! 


DETAILS FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or from Ghana Airways • 8 New Bond Street - London W1 • Telephone HYOe Park 17?1 or Victoria 8121.... 


THE GREAT AIRLINE QF AFRICA 
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Your guarantee 
of 

greater prosperity 


Fragrant flowers in all their bountiful beauty cannot 
possibly reproduce wllhbut help from a bee. 
Nichimen is like a conscientious, untiring bee, buzzing 
around the world to cany the “pollen of prosperity" 
to innumerable enterprises. 

But-with 4,500 special Ms In 90 NieWmen offices 
around the globe ready to offer you swift and satis¬ 
factory service-we are much vaster in our scale and 
scope. Nichimen handles £450,000,000, worth of 


Our imports apd exports cover everything from textiles 
hfc, electronic equipment, as well as technical know-how 
and massive construction projects. Boasting a 70-year 
history in domestic and international trading, we assure 
abundant benefits and greater prosperity to the companies 
we work with-and would like to offer the same- assist¬ 
ance to you. Our representative in your country would be 
delighted to serve you. Why not give him a call and see. 

LatMfPttt Nichimen Co., Ltd., London Brunch Tower block 4, Hillgate House, Ludgofe 
Hill, London, E.C4 Ha m b e r gi Deutsche Nfchhnen G.m.b.H. Hamburg 3d, Gross* 
Bloichon 12 Dvoadoldor#i Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.H. Dueisefdorf, Immermannstrossa 
13 Partes Nichimen France S.A . No.5 Rue Washington, Ports 8* Mllcmot Nichimen 
It olio S.p.A. Piazza della Repubblica 32, Milo ho 

Other Branches end liaison Representative*! BERLIN • MADRID • BRUSSELS • NEW YORK • 
CHICAGO • SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES • MONTREAL * MEXICO CITY • CARACAS • BUENOS 
ARIES • SAO PAULO • LAGOS • MOMRA BA * NAIROBI « BEYROUTH * BAGHDAD . KARAcNI 
CALCUTTA* RANGOON * S ING A POR E « DJAKARTA ’.BANGKOK * SAJGON* HONG KONG * 
JMNBA * lYpjflt’ MlljR OlNM E tWS* " ■ - . " i 



SI Branches and Offices in Tokyo, Nagoya end other major cities throughout Japan 
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mechanise ®e liogtheadache 


How to control— and cost-raH tb£ ingredient* need in some 
800 different products: this was the problem. The remedy 
prescribed was a De La Rtje Bull 309 Series puached jea rd 
system. . '<•, ' ’ * / - f ' \ 

Now Bootsucan, control^ai^iratei^ 
single ingredient used in thebe 1 'the 
exact cost of manufacture of fjpot 

the smallest alteration in CBet, J ^ f 

Con you tell«~quickly—the materia! and labour costs of each 
item you make ? Can you—like Boots—spot immediately every 
change in the cost of productioa of ^y<irticle-?r%n4,iiapdUt 
the reason ? 4 ** " ! » H U Vi J H * 

Ability to do so can make all the difference between profit 

Cr* Z, A » * M V? »* ; * K & ^ A S W 


accelerate preparation of yourpayrolf, invoicing stock control 
—and many other administrate procedure ■ ; t 

Even thf imaflaet bualnoao can ben<^!>xuu^^ «/ 

tailor-made Dc La Rue Bull installatkm^md extilt;U^|t|,e«p ^ 
easily be i^ded to fceep pace with; expansion, ' j) 

^Wiy fiat 

on your pat*. \i •*!!:*/A 
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country^ large etoctrkaUppliance industry. Severalcompan ies 
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4 STREET SCENE 

This Rambler 
station wagon, on 
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of the cars produced 
by Industria Kaiser 
Argentina using 
sheet steel from 
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holiday weeks there *-and still save you £53.11.0. Over regular jet Economy prictsl 
It's money for extra fun wherever you go tn the States. And that can be a lot of 
places. TWA is the only airline serving TO US. cities that you can fly from London. 
Reserve now—TWA's new 21-day round*trip Economy fares are the biggest trans* 
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THIS IS A SOLID GLASS CHAIR 

Unostentatious and elegant in design, but heavy, slippery and difficult to find. 
You would find a Shell plastic chair at once easy on the eye, seat and pocket 

•-•••* The Hille Company got Robin Day to design a chair-back and seat of elegance and comfort. Moulded by 
Thermo Plastics Ltd from 'Carlona P' polypropylene It now goes Into mass production for world markets. 
Shell plastics bring swift success. Light, tough and versatile Shell plastics are helping manufacturers 
advance the production and quality of products as diverse as dustbins and dishwashers, vacuum flasks 
and vacuum cleaners, hose pipes and hair driers, beakers and ball-floats, car fans and colanders and a 
great deal more. 

Contact Shell Chemical Company Limited, Plastics & Rubbers Division, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 for 
full information about polypropylene, high density polyethylene, low density polyethylene, poly¬ 
styrene, TOUGHENED POLYSTYRENE, EXPANDABLE POLYSTYRENE, and PVC. Overseas enquiries should be 
directed to your Shell Company , ' , 

SHU PUB THOUGHT HI PUSHES 



The Robin Day Chair. 
Chalrback and teat moulded 
In 'Carlona P* polypropylene. 
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Mixed Men 
or Men Apart 

A S it faces a new political year after the annual break on this b<athes, the 
West has no reason to be particularly proud of its performance in the 
‘last one, or to cherish its inheritance. The pale sun of the.ttudear jest 
ban treaty has admittedly raised some hopes of ait IMf-West thaw. ; W fin b 6 t h 
camps the Wind blows cold still. As far as the Wtfst is cbflderhedf,'thfc iSSf effect 
of the great changes since General de Gaulle’s veto on British entry into' the 
European common-market seems to have been to invert the unifying tifctiifeicies 
Of 1962 into the centrifugal ones of 1963, and to replace.whaLftirtF 
an excess of long-sightedness by myopia. 

The extraordinarily rapid progress of the common tmrketi ’Bjftiinis-hia to 
join it and President Kennedy’s .call to partnership may have telesetjppd' processes 
that needed to be more slowly Conducted to gather overwhelming' {toppbti;If 
the setback of the French veto has done no more than applya.bMe^ tttfifcy'yet 
come in useful; the trouble at present is that it appears in sdme reSpects to have 
put the process into reverse. This is not just a matter of General de Gaulle’s 
own cussedness. Confronted-with it, other governments, more or less reluctantly, 
have fallen back on existing structures as. the rocks tb#t stand out from the 
receding tide of integration. This has Wleinra tttufn to the traditionally short¬ 
term and suspicious interpretation of what constitutes one’s interest This is 
usually a national interest, but not always so-. Thus, though the Six. have shown 
that their attitude to each other in the common market is much mote mistrustful 
now than in the recent past, they have put up a most orthodox defence of their 
group interest in the poultry war with the United States. 

With confidence already undermined, the nuclear test ban treaty itself, though 
only a pointer to future possibilities, has created added difficulties by calling 
into question cold war assumptions that had done service, particularly in west 
Germany, for the fifteen years of the Adenauer era that is now ending. 
Washington.understandably hopes to combine the old quest for partnership with 
Europe and the new one for more relaxed relations with Russia. But, throughout 
the cold war, the Germans have been used to thinking of these aims as incom¬ 
patible. Though they are reluctant to fall in with the nationalist heresy of 
General de Gaulle, they are suspicious of what they take to be America's equally 
heretical tendency to put good relations with Russia before the defence of an 
ally’s vital interests. The spectre of a Russian-American agreement has confirmed 
the fear of diverging European and American policies assiduously fostered by 
Gaullists since the United States became vulnerable to nuclear attack. 

As a result of all this, 1963 has been a year to test the morale of internationalists 
and to hearten the Realpclitiker. If one strips recent events erf the fears, hopes 
and ideologies that are nevertheless an essential part of them, one observes the 
rapid growth of a chaotic crop of “ special relationships.” The test ban treaty, 
narrowly viewed, is one—an agreement by the members of the nuclear club 
to relax an economically burdensome arms race and discourage other would-be 
nuclear powers without immediately affecting the military balance between the 
main potential contestants. The Franco-German treaty of co-operation is openly, 
and in the eyes of Paris militantly, another. So, less noticeably, is the German- 
American defence agreement, signed last month, to create “ permanent com¬ 
bined logistic staff ” and hold periodic meetings of the military-heads of the 
two countries to M harmonise tactical and strategic doctrine.” So, potentially 
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l at least, is die recent (and basically necessary) attempt By 
! Mr Harold Wilson to hammer out a common Nato policy with 
the German Social Democrats. 

The British are the last people entided to cock snooks special 
relationships. But each of these links, with the possible 
exception of the German-American agreement, is extremely 
fragile. They create no solid new structures. And nearly 
all, signifjcandy, are focused; on west Germany which 
has become the necessary hope of integrators and GauHists 
alike. They do not so much produce common action as insti¬ 
tutionalise the competition between wooers for Germany’s 
hand—sfettitg 'tip dangerous political cross-currents in 
Germany itself. 

As the present confusion is rooted in the continuing divi¬ 
sions of the West, there is no obvious reason why it should 
abate in the coming year. While international bonds can be 
tightened when issues are joindy settled in a constructive way, 
the same issues become factors of division when they are left 
unsettled. Last week, the finance ministers of the Six blandly 
announced that they could not contribute to international 
monetary action before the United States setded its balance 
of payments difficulties. This is typical of the unhelpfulness 
of a period in, which the sense of common interests is on die . 
wine. Its effect is further to increase American nervousness . 
about the dollar. The Pentagon has begun talking of station¬ 
ing more American airborne divisions at. home in readiness 
for service anywhere within a few days, and of withdrawing 
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POUND’S CLAIM TO INDEPENDENCE 

gn The perplexing question of Poland still occupies much 
■ II of the public attention. . . . Now, we ask any sober- 
Jl minded man whether, but of the facts we have enum¬ 
erated,—none of which, we think, are disputable,—the utmost 
ingenuity, or enthusiasm even, could construct a case which 
would warrant the armed intervention of this country, or of any 
country, in the struggle ? The Poles in the Kingdom>are only 
3,800*000. Could a nation of that size, surrounded as it is. 
maintain its independence, if once granted, without incessant 
sustenance from Franoe «i England ? Even if aU the Poles 
in the outlying countries were to be collected and concentrated, 
their united strength would not be seven millions. What could 
seven millions, mainly peasants and poor noble*, do against 
Russia with her sixty million*, Austria with her thirty millions, 
Prussia with her sixteen millions ? . . . Three cases have 
occurred within the last fifteen years, in which the question of 
aiding struggling nationalities and oppressed peoples has come 
before England for consideration—Hungary, Italy, and Poland,— 
and the of Poland is incomparably the weakest of the three. 

. . . Hungary, assailed by two great Empires, and with clear 
justice and international right on her side, stretched out her 
hands to us for aid and salvation. We muttered the magic 
word, * Non-intervention,’* folded our arms, and .calmly watched 
the bomudohatlon of that great iniquity.- Italy rose against her 
many tyrants, the satellites of her oqe great; foreign oppressor. 
We felt the deepest sympathy in her cause; England loved Italy ; 
she knew as the has never known Hungary or Poland; she 
felt the Italians to be a nobkj a civilised, and a superior race ; 
the had laps shuddered at their wrongs, fiut when the struggle 
come, she gave nothing bu t encouragement and “ moral support ; 
the told 'them,yviab bar blessing,.to go in and win; she wrote 
despatches in their favour $ she said, u Be ye fed, be ye armed, 
be ye dOthed, v V*but loft France to feed, to airnty to dot lie them. 
On what ptea, whh what decency, .with what consistent reason, 
with what clear poject, with what .inspiring hope, could she now 
: do tot 'MdhA whlrt she ^ouk! do for Iraty add Hungary * ' 

t*rwKt;«a». • . V. 
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some troops fronrGennany' beesrasar G«fiiuaflf1s"a batij- 
currency country-pwithout, of Course, reducing the effective¬ 
ness of the forces Ihere. This sort of talk may be technically 
reasonable but, if it is put into action, may have political results 
as wretched as the equally technical decision to drop Sky boh. 
Again, the pressure for results in the Kennedy round of tariff- 
cutting discussions will grow* though the odds on success are 
^8 uncertain as ever. In such circumstances half-successes 
snatched from the jaws of defeat have less impact than they 
should; while any, reverse confirms the trend. 

Thus, the Americans must have an active policy to contain 
the divisive forces of Gaullism. To treat with Russia and 
keep alive the prospect erf partnershipwith Europe would be 
a challenge at any time. To succeed in the teeth of General 
de Gaulle’s opposition, the Americans must make. Germany 
and the other non-Gaullists feel confident that America is 
committed to a Europe which, at least potentially, can be an 
equal partner. Hence the determination with which they art 
pursuing the multilateral Mato force, the mix : frtanned fleet 
. of surface ships to carry nuclear missiles, and gradually forcing 
. the British Government to face an issue that Mr Macmfflan 
and the Ministry of Defence would .dearly like to dodge. 

The fqrce is essentially political. It makes sense only on 
the premise of the ultimate political union of its European 
members. The United States administration has often hinted 
that if this were to be achieved, the American veto on the 
firing of the missiles might then be “ reviewed.” Thus, 
implicidy, it holds out hopes of bringing the partnership back 
to life again as soon as the Gaullist obstacles to European 
unity are overcome. It may seem a paradox, but the assump¬ 
tion of this policy is that the price of a settlement in Europe 
and of the containment of Gaullism is the Germans 4 tight, 4 s 
allies and equals, to have a share in nuclear arms. 

A n undoubted weakness of the force is that it would be 
b costly and yet not add forcefully to the western deterrent. 
But the alternative, a division of labour between Europe's 
conventional armaments and America’s nuclear ones, would 
amount to a division of interest too. To imagine Europeans 
fighting at all is not easy; but even putting that aside, how 
could they expect to influence an American President in the 
hour of nuclear decision if they had no nuclear resources 
themselves ? There would be no expectation of equality on 
such terms. Many Europeans on the left would gladly forgo 
this, but many more (not all on the right) might disagree— 
and the Right is more often in power than the Left. 

The political objections have more force. One is that 
German nuclear armament, in whatever form, would provoke 
Russia; But Mr Khrushchev, surprisingly perhaps, has neither 
f ulmina ted against the Nato force nor does he seem in a 
hurry to forestall it by speeding up the pace of disarmament 
or even by insisting on the non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons. 'Another objection is that decisions cannot be. taken 
if several countries have a veto on the firing of missiles. As 
long as. the Americans keep their veto, there is probably no 
good answer to this. All the same, the Germans and Italians, 
along with the Greeks and Turks, have flow agreed to go 
ahead and work on a multilateral Natd force of Some kind. 
The political and military talks will start next month in Paris 
and Washington. 

■ Tl»'British Government can hold upa„decisionno Iqoger. 
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If it stays out, in effect it decides not to join in setting up becoming primarily a German-American affair. In the 

the only organisatiAnitf bulwark ’that'holds fnuch h6pe Of Governments internal debate, ^ie Forejgfc Office hasbe^n 

stopping the spread of nationalist ideas. By-the sanfe token* makiiig thfese arguinents felt. Even if Britain!*. contribution is 

it turns its back on a potential opening to political union in to be, relatively small as long as it clings stubbornly to the 

Europe as it turned its back on the common market talks independent deterrent, and even if there are problems in the 

in their inauspicious early days. On a more mundane but concept of the force itself, not to join the talksWould^be'fc 

by no means unimportant level, it risks the multilateral force major blunder. f- 


An Economic Pooh-Bah ? 


Labour’s plan for 
beginning to look 

a.. 

T he country is entitled to. know*, and to start discussing* 
the Labour party’s plans for changing the mechanism of 
British economic government if it comes to power next 
year. There are reports that Mr Wilson may be on the verge of 
explaining the present state of his thinking on this matter. 
After last week’s remarkable interview given to the Sunday 
Times by Mr George Brown, the deputy leader of the party, 
he better had. 

Mr Brown, who said that he had been playing “ a special 
role ” in thinking this matter over with Mr Wilson and other 
party leaders, opined that because the Treasury was “ tradi¬ 
tionally a money department,” it would be essential for 
Labour to set up a new and more expansion-minded Ministry 
of Economic Planning that would be senior to it. This new 
super-ministry (with its staff recruited ad hoc) would not 
only tell the Treasury what are the annual expansion targets 
at which it should .aim, but—according to Mr Brown— 

“ would in fact also supervise the other production depart¬ 
ments like the Board of Trade, which would be the executive 
arms.” Labour’s economic policy, said Mr Brown, will differ 
from Conservative economic policy in “being much more 
willing to make the allocations . . . being much more willing 
to see that credit rates and materials do in fact flow in 
accordance with the general [planning] decisions, being much 
more willing to break the target down into sectors of industry, 
instead of being content with broad global assertions.” 

This is really extremely alarming, and those who (like this 
newspaper) are themselves inclined to favour some amend¬ 
ments to the powers of the Treasury should be the first to 
shout out why. There is a case for putting pressure upon the 
Treasury to fit its budgetary policy more deliberately into a 
programmed target for annual economic expansion ; but the 
whole point of this target is that it should be a “ broad global 
assertion.” Nowhere in the world has economic planning 
succeeded where it has attempted anything much more 
detailed than this. The Economist's own tentative suggestion 
for the future has been that the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council should be encouraged to produce each Septem¬ 
ber a draft economic survey of global targets for the next 
calendar or financial year; that the Treasury and the economic 
committee of the Cabinet (and possibly a strengthened Prime 
Minister’s office) should examine this draft programme and 
provide the Government’s own first comments on the 
attainability of the programme in a parliamentary debate in 
November or December; and that just before the budget 


a Ministry of Economic Planning is. 
mo rt and more liloe n fbjily ‘ 

the Treasury ootfld then; publish its owW'final 
version of the draft tbpget in its annual eebnopaic survey* on 
which ics budget policy the folfoWlflg Wide should be based! 
But there is a world of difference between this idea! of putting 
steady pressure upon the Treasury to fit its policy into $6tne 
published target rate of 4 or 5 per cent annual expansion, 
and the idea of setting up some small new super-ministry out 
of thin air to tell the Treasury and the other economic depart¬ 
ments—with their much, larger established staffs already 
in situ —what to do on every specific issue that enters into the 
new small ministry’s head. 

This would be likely to create a secret, running battle of 
festering resentments in Whitehall, which the new upstart 
ministry would be singularly unlikely usually to win. And 
on the few side issues where it did win, its influence would 
probably be highly undesirable. 

For the truth is that, once they had suggested the target 
rate for the year’s economic expansion at 4 or 5 per cent 
(which Ned could do as well), this small office of political 
and bureaucratic novitiates at the Ministry of Economic 
Planning would not have a real day-to-day job to do. They 
would sit there trying to guess whether, in an economy that 
aimed at expansion by 4 per cent, a year, market forces would 
be likely to cause production in this or that individual industry 
to rise by 3 or 5 per cent—and then all too probably try to 
resort to rigging tactics in major instances when the market 
proved them wrong. 

It is easy to see one main danger of Mr Brown’s 
idea of authorising the new ministry to break the nation’s 
annual economic targets “down into sectors of industry,” 
and to make “ allocations of credit and materials ” accordingly. 
Every vested interest in every declining industry (agriculture, 
cotton, shipbuilding, coal and others as yet unforeseen) would 
be only too likely to try to winkle a protected nominal “target” 
out of this upstart ministry, with a prescriptive “allocation” of 
credit and materials that the free market was rightly not 
willing to supply to it on commercial terms.. The depart¬ 
ment would then become a ministry of uneconomic protec¬ 
tionism instead of a ministry of economic planning. Industries 
that were prosperous enough to get their supplies and credit 
on commercial terms would not need the new ministry’s aid, 
unless indeed Air Brown is assuming that Labour would 
inflate and misplan the economy back into a state of shortages, 
and rationing for all. And may Heaven—or Mr Wilson—or 
the electorate—forbid him to begin assuming that. 




The Prose of Aid 
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Help to d^v^Qpiim oiigitt 

to have a new niche and status in British 
policy-making 


M jourdain discovered that he had been talking prose 
all his life. Development (the modem magic word) 

• has always been going on. Every poor country’s 
growth (another modern magic word) has depended on the 
investment of its own or other countries’ saved resources; 
the postponement of its own people’s or other peoples’ present? 
consumption for the sake of bigger and better future o%ro£ j; f 
the acquisition of new technical, entrepreneurial, organisa¬ 
tional, political and fiaancial skills; aiy]' thfc -transformation : 
of old traditional ways of Ufe for the'sake higher standards, ; 
of living. It can only, in the end, be a do-it-yourself process. 

It can indeed.be done autarkically, by brutally forced saving 
at home, making the poor poorer so that a following generation 
will be better off. More usually, outside the communist fast¬ 
nesses, self-help has been sparked off, spurred on and eased 
by investment from outside and by the cross-fertilising 
exchanges of external trade, where the investor’s and trader’s 
aim has been not development but profit, but where the profit 
could be mutual and the catalytic or fall-out effect in getting 
growth going decisive. The British Government’s white 
paper published this week on aid to developing countries 
(Cmnd 2147) points at the start to the abiding valuable help 
of these prosaic business processes—if the new nations will 
allow them to go on. It says flatly, and righdy, that “ it is on 
growing outlets for their trade that the developing nations 
must depend for their continuing advance.” But its theme is 
the new piece in the pattern of relations between the richer 
and poorer countries: the provision of financial aid, training 
facilities and technical assistance as an act of deliberate public 
policy by governments, severally or together. It sets out, as 
s umm arised in the adjoining table, what Britain has done, 
increasingly, in the last ten years. 

Politicians, and others, get tied in knots when they try to 
explain why this aid (the newest magic word) is being given. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, rightly enough, on 
Tuesday that “the significance of the development of the 
concept of aid in the second half of the twentieth century is 
not merely economic but moral.” On the one hand, as the 
white paper says, “the economic progress of the countries 
now receiving aid should eventually be to the benefit of the 
donor countries as well as of themselves ”j on the other, as 
Mr Maudling put it, “it is impossible for, the industrial 
societies to live easily with their consciences while the indigent 
countries are just,over their garden fence.” But at bottom 
the significance, and the reasons, are political: it is not only 
“ the happiness of mankind ” but also “ tbp peace of. the 
world ” that this aid is aimed at—only margined though its 
effects'may perhaps be in the Sisyphean task of lifting up the 
poor. from , under the weight of their populations and their 
ancient 'ways, The widening gap in the. world. between, rich 
and poor is politically dangerous, {t is over a century since. 
do Tocqueville said that, inside nations, revolution springs not 
from despair but from rising expectations. .The developing 
countries, die bulk of them freshly freed from colonial 
dependence, do not want (o wak while the unaided, unplanned 
process of random development works out its grindingly slow 


effect; and there are aids to development, especially irt : 'the 
provision of Its* material and. personal infrastructure, which 
only governments can give, if only because it is not business’s 
business to do so. It will take “ long hard years ” anyhow 
for most of these countries to go only a little way ; it is in 
< t!je inteigesL sp.'tST as_on).the 
.;tq hdpspeedithk jc&rneyj |, 

I T is precisely because of its central importance in world 
politics as well as in world economics that development 
aid should have the central plaCe and focus which it has 
conspicuously not yet got in Britain’s own governmental 
arrangements for. settling the priorities of national policy and 
for shaping the country’s external relations with the world. It 
is altogether welcome that no less a person than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should bless the work as bringing “ a new 
outlet and a new sense of purpose for Britain,” and that he 
should see the “ great and growing burden ” that aid may 
place upon British resources—and the balance of payments— 
not as an excuse for cutting it back but “as a source of 
inspiration in our efforts to expand our own economy and 
so increase the level of our aid achievement.” But, on the 
face of it, aid ought to have its own spokesman regularly fitted 
into the highest counsels. The white paper seems satisfied 
that technical assistance should be ragbagged into a junior 
(and devoted) department divorced both from the arrange¬ 
ments for capital assistance and from the larger considerations 
of the place of aid in the country’s policies, political and 
economic. 

THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH AID 

(£ million) 

‘ 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 195ft- 1959- I960- 1961- 1962- 
1955 1956 1957 195ft 1959 I 960 1961 1962 1963 


Bilateral Aid (Provis.) 

Colonialtorn'tories*.. 55-3 45 3 46 0 47 3 49 0 57 6 71 -8 95-5 60 6 

Grants . 3S-6 33 0 37 6 41 I 37 3 40-3 39 9 56-6 40 4 

Loans.„ . 19 7 12 3 8 4 6 2 11 7 17-3 32 9 38 9 20 2 

Ind.Commonwealth.. 3-4 1-3 1*9 4-7 25-8 39-7 45-6 44-5 62 3 

Grants . 0-6 0 6 0 6 2 7 S O S O 10 2 I2 S 20 6 

Loans . 2 8 /-7 1 3 2 0 20-8 34 7 35-4 32 0 41-7 

Other countries. 7-5 28-8 11-8 10 3 10 7 12 4 12-5 13-8 15 0 

Grortts. 5-7 7-8 6-8 6-1 5 7 7 4 8 7 10 4 8-7 

Loans . /-8 2/ 0 5 0 4-2 5 0 5 0 3 8 3 4 6 3 

Total.66-2 76*4 59-7 62-3 85-5 109-7 129*9 153-8 137 9 

Multilateral aid t 

Total. 10-4 5-9 15-6 18-8 24 0 19-9 21-2 6-3 9-9 

TOTAL AID. 76 6 82 3 75 3 8{ - I 109-5 129-6 151 I 140-1 147• 8 


* Includes aid given before independence to territqriq now independent and 
to tm Federation of Rhodes!* and Nyasafand. f Includes drawings by the World 
Bank from Britain's sterling subscription s opr subscription,to the International 
Finance Corporation ; drawings by the fnternational Development Association 
■ from our subscription and contributions to United Nations’ aid schemes. 

Note. Technical assistance, as far asJc can be evaluated, is included in grants. 

, The White Paper, in fact, is .for the most part intended 
simply to put on record what Britain has done, without going 
into the.questions that have still to be answered before aid 
policy con be fully effective. ■ Within, these limits, -it reports 
encouraging progress, and one important;, new departure is 
announced. “ To. some extent,” it sensibly says, “ the amount 
of aid that v we cat* give; depends,on the terms on which we 
make it available-” In future, steps will be .taken to make 


conscience of ^ojse upo 
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things easier for recipient countries with a large burden of 
debt and litde foreign exchange 5 this accords with the general 
agreement of the neJxvQSiin the Development Assistance Com¬ 
mittee pf the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Britain is now prepared to stretch, the period 
of loans from 25 years to 30 j to extend the grace period 
for repaying the principal from up to 7 years to up to 10; 
and to waive the payment of interest for 7 years, which would, 
for instance, reduce the effective rate of interest on a 25 year 
loan from 5^ per cent to less than 3. 

This is the sort of prudent recognition of recipients' 
circumstances that is always needed. More thought in the 
same vein is indispensable. How far does the need for long¬ 
term aid, in order to facilitate good planning by the recipients, 
call for more forward commitment from Britain ? Was the 
failure of the developing countries to spend all that Britain 
offered in 1962-63 partly caused by lack of proper practical 
understanding, and preparation, between the two sides? And, 
crucially, what real thought is being given, not only to the 
feasibility of repaying these debts (and therefore to the 
expedient balance between loans and grants), but also to the 
part in all this of the flow of trade between rich and poor, 
throughout the period of assistance? This valuably informa¬ 
tive and lucid round-up of where the British aid programme 
has got to, built upon the responsibilities once discharged for 
the welfare and development of the old colonies, shows that 
there is a long way yet to go. 

To say this is not to cry down what has been done. The 
table shows the growth, distribution and categories of British 
civilian aid so far (military aid which may be between £25 
and £30 million in this financial year is not included). It 


S hould it be a Chunnel, a Chidge, or a Cham ? Thurs¬ 
day’s report by the Anglo-French joint advisory com¬ 
mittee on “ Proposals for a Fixed Channel Link ” favours 
a tunnel, on the ground that it just might pay—whereas the 
vasdy more expensive bridge would not. The idea of a dam 
(a combination of causeway and tidal power plant) is not 
discussed in the report, although it has been pretty well “ got 
up by the press ” in years past. The decision is now up to 
the two governments. The committee’s report was ready in 
June. Since then both cabinets have had enough time 
to read all the information and advice the men from their 
minis tries of transport could possibly provide. The next step 
is for the politicians to recognise that 160 years of chewing 
over the idea since it was first suggested to Napoleon I by 
one M. Mathieu is sufficient: by now it is quite “ safe ” to 
go ahead. 

Now is a good time because any decision to send men out 
to Dover and Calais with shovels and orders to start digging 
might have an immediate psychological effect of great political 
significance. Few will imagine that building a bridge, or 
boring a tunnel, would suddenly reanimate the bygone entente 
cordiale. But it would be highly unimaginative to declare 
that a direct physical link between Britain and western Europe 
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speaks for itsctf. Between 1957-58 and 1961-62 aid was 
doubled. This wax “d» fastest rat® <of growth m,«jy spctpr 
of Government expendituute of comparable size.” Currently, 
all Government expenditure overseas is running, at glfopgt 
£500 million a year and “ aid to the developing countries is 
one of the biggest items in the account.” And. in this year, 
1963-64, the estimate is that aid expenditure will rise again 
to between £180 and £220 million. Nor is the achievement 
quantitative only; not the least encouraging; part qf the yrhite 
paper is the account of the kinds of technical and educational 
assistance, some of them quite new, that Britain is supplying 
to the developing countries. 

In any case the crucial point for any constructive qddc of 
the aid programme to make is not to say simply that even now 
it may be too little—though, as Mr Maudling sees, - the 
call will progressively grow. It is rather to point out that 
the programme is still too peripheral, too piecemeal,., too 
litde digested, too litde co-ordinated, and sq pot efficient 
enough. Aid has not yet been spliced into the rope of national 
policy-making either at the top or in the middle roadies 
where things are thought out. Indeed, the one argument 
against having a single separate ministerial spokesman for aid 
(unless he were properly part of a wholly rearticulated Office 
of External Relations) is that it might conceivably perpetuate 
the modern illusion that development and aid are in some way 
separate from the main stream of politics aqd economics. 
That they are not, and that they should never be so regarded, 
should be made only too plain during the examination next 
month in Washington of the world’s financial arrangements, 
which is discussed on pages 1027 to 1031. Policy, national 
or international, is indivisible. 


The technical study for a “ fixed 
Channel link ” has been done; the time 
for the political decision has arrived 

would amount to no more than a new means of transport. 
The chances are, in fact, that a decision to build might act 
as a political catalyst. Britain’s thinking about the world 
across the moat, and the world’s thinking about Britain, have 
always been affected by the unavoidable fact that this island 
casde is surrounded by water. 

Geography also insists that Britain renew Its efforts to 
become of Europe as well as in it. This thought has become 
healthily endemic among the British during the years of debate 
about the European common market. A large fund has been 
built up, a fund of willingness, even eagerness, to make Britain 
a social, economic and political part of western Europe. 
General de Gaulle’s slamming of the door to Britain’s entry 
into the European common market on January 14th has surely 
not dissipated this fund ? For Britain’s Europeans, and for 
those yet to he converted, the simple decision to span the 
Channel might be an exhilarating stimulus. 

The stimulus could be something different in quality from 
whatever stimulus is created by other acts of co-operation— 
by, for instance, the Anglo-French project to construct a 
supersonic Concorde aircraft, or by discussion (taken further 
on an earlier page) of a multilateral European-American 
defence force. A Channel link would make it possible to get 
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from London to Paris ty train or car in something uhder five- 
hours. This brings Paris, and much of north-west Europe, 
nearly as close to London as the north of England IS; the train 
journey between Waterloo and Paris Nord would be somewhat 
shorter than die journey between Paris and Cologne or Paris 
and Fratikfurt: It is not possible to calculate what the effects 
on people’s thinking of such a new state of affairs would be, 
except to say that it is certain that there would be an effect, 
and 1 that it could be great. 

A first French reaction might be to start wondering whether 
those English are quite so insular after all. General de Gaulle 
is believed to have wanted an immediate joint Anglo-French 
announcement that the link—a ttinriel—would be built 
straight away. But Mr Marples, on Thursday, hedged, 
mumbling about “ evaluating opinion ” first. So the French 
minister of information, M. Peyrefitte, spoke for France alone 
when, on Wednesday, he announced that France, or General 
de Gaulle anyway, preferred a tunnel to a bridge. At this 
moment it seems to be the British who are being sticky—not 
from hostility, but from sheer unwillingness to govern. 

These broad statements have been set down because it really 


is time for discussion (and decision-making) about the Channel 
tunnel to move outwards from the groundwork of calcula¬ 
tions about throughputs an hOur and comperitlort with ferry 
services. These economic and fiscal' projections undoubtedly 
matter (and ate discussed on page 1041), but if that was all 
there wa6 to'it, the case might be met by expanding air-ferry 
services and asking British cusronis'anti immigration officials 
to be less obstructive, discriminating, pompous, niggling} 
time-wasting and- unimaginative in their treatment of incom¬ 
ing travellers. But the counting has gone on long enough. 
Thursday’s report supports the proponents of a railway tilhhel 
in their belief that their project would make most economic 
sense-—not only more sense than a bridge, but more than the 
big ferry expansion that will be needed if there is no <l fixed 
link.” The choice, let it be repeated, is a matter for the 
politicians. But, whatever it is, there: should be no more 
delay over the choosing. Let us have the decision announced 
with fanfare. A project that could change people’s thinking 
about Europe deserves to be welcomed with enough enthusiasm 
by both governments to give it the aura of splendour needed 
to turn it into a genuine right of way. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

Who Goes Home? 


T HE Cabinet and Mr Wilson have now 
read the Denning report. So far (we 
write on Thursday afternoon) no prominent 
statesman has committed hara-kiri or been 
incarcerated in the Tower. If Parliament 
is not to be recalled to protect those 
quoting the report with its privilege, the 
supposition is that the gossip, for now, may 
stop. Whether Lord Denning has un¬ 
earthed some sacrificial goats or none, one 
is beginning to hope that h may soon be 
possible to return to the normal business 
of running the country. On the presump¬ 
tion—it is still only a presumption—that 
there Is to be no general election iri 1963, 
the most immediately important question 
shotfd be the reconstmctiob of the Govern* 
meat This should not be decided* for 
goodness’ sake, simply by who has not been 
consorting with which doxy or duchess, but 
by the tnuch mote important criterion of 
which men can most efficiently fill the lead¬ 
ing offices inthe Conservative Government 
during its critical tost lap ahead. 

Between nowand the Conservative party’s 
conference in two and a half weeks’ time, the 
Prime Minister ought Ip make one of two 
decisions. The first personal problem to 
weigh is whether he should now retire him¬ 
self* with the Denning report out of the 
way. There is a strong case for his doing 
so; it i$ an uncomfortable political prospect 
that the House may return at the end of 
next month with the liveliest body of hie 


own party’s MPs still imritering in the smok¬ 
ing rooms that he ought to make way for 
a younger man. But, secondly, if he decides 
to stay, there will surely be some case for 
reshuffling the (Government, not so much 
with an eye on any Dcnningration as on the 
need for new drive. Without Mr Mac¬ 
millan’s own retirement, the appeal of any 
new bout of rejuvenation in the Cabinet 
would inevitably look a bit muted ; but there 
would be some net national (as wdi as 
political) advantage in it, and the eye of the. 
party conference would lx; as traditionally a, 
good tfrae as any. 

As the most obvious adtfilhistmive 
change, the Foreign Secretary has now been 
in office for a longer period than should 
decently be required of even the most im¬ 
perturbable upper middle-rank politician in 
that killing job ; Mr Heath is a ready-made 
successor. There might be a good case for 
shifting Mr Macleod into some senior 
departmental portfolio and away from party 
Office, an 4 perhaps even for moving Lord 
Haflsham in the opposite direction. There 
could be strong arguments at this time, both 
political ahd administrative, for promoting 
Mr Enoch Powell. As for thoso who could 
conveniently make way, it would be cheap 
nagging to cite names. But most outsider^ 
would probably agree on at least three 
cabinet ministers, of irreproachable moral 
standing but' dull administrative record* 
whose supersession by somebody more 


dynamic would seem to make good political 
and national sense. If the Conservatives 
are to fight things out through the* last year 
of this Parliament and note that is still 
only an “if”-—they could best do so with 
some new plugs sparking. 


GERMANY 


Flexibility 

D a ADENAUER, on the last of his famous 
Working holidays in Cadenabbto, 
seems to be ending bis reign in an excep¬ 
tional glow of mellow trust, for his fellow 
ffleri. When ir was announced that hft 
foreign minister, Herr ^ Schrader, was sum¬ 
moned in' audience last Saturday, Banked 
by the old guard of rcsisters to the signature 
of the test ban treaty, Herr von Brentano 
arid Herr Krone, with only the now cautious 
chancdlor-elect, Dr Erhard, to dilate the 
troupe, it looked as if a “ hard ’’ line was 
being prepared for the next round of talks 
between Americans and Russian?. Instead 
of that, Herr Schroder, visiting M. Couve 
de Murville in Paris on Tuesday, surprised 
the French by proclaiming the need for “ a 
more active policy to avoid the erosion of 
the allied position in Beilin and Germany ” 
and by even suggesting that west Germany 
might put up some (unspecified) proposals of 
its own. This is undoubtedly a victory for 
Dr Sdirdder and his “ flexible * approach. 

: Dr Adenaluer himself seems, at Cade- 
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eisooWr 
Jot foe fntfirt 
he feds the, minster ip charge should be 
allowed to work hi* passage ? Or that it 
has been borne in upon him and other 
influential Germans that they might have 
exerted more influence on the “ Angfe* 
Saxons ” had {hey given the impression of 
being Open «* argument off fofcitest ban 
treaty ? Clearly, after the Rusk-Dobrvnin 
agreement thir rieek to put observer posts 
against surprise attack at the top of me 
Agenda for the - coming Rusfcd&st* 
Grotnyko tiki, the three mean to go ahead. 
Bonn cannot opt Out without a risk of being 
Itft out 'fit 

Flexibility of approach is One foring; teal 
room for manoeuvre another. West Ger* 
many hat, foe obvfous reasons, little duke 
but to sack to its opposition to a non* 
aggression pact and to urge that observer 
posts extend; to America, or Russia, for fear 
of seeming to give encouragement to mi 
American disengagement from western 
Europe. These ideas seem in fact to have 
been accepted by the “ Anglo-Saxons.” 
This, and Dr SchrSderls greater' freedom 
to promote Germany’s views, Are signs that 
the Vest may now face talks with Russia, 
still more cautiously perhaps, but al» more 
unitedly, than in the recent past. 


nabbia, to have pit 

berhatttpwh 



ALGERIA 


Clean Sweep 

A fter winning an official 100 per cent 
vote in last Sunday's referendum to 
make him Algeria's first president, Mr Ben* 
bella has lost no time in forming a govern* 
ment of ioo per cent Ben bella men. Of the 
new team announced on Wednesday, two 
of the the four new entrants are intimate 
friends of his ; and two, like Major Boute- 
flika who became foreign minister this 
month, are army men, close collaborators 
with Colonel Boumedienne. The spirit of 
compromise that gave posts in the former 
team to some associates of the old pro* 
visional government has gone. Only one 
of these “ moderates ” remains: Mr 
Boumendjel, 

Another, Mr Rabah Bitat, appeared in the 
new list of ministers as third deputy prime 
minister, bur when he saw the rest of the 
list he promptly resigned. His resignation 
is not only a symptom of conflicting 
opinions within the National Liberation 
Front set-up. It also accentuates the alien* 
ation of the Berbers, in whose main region, 
Kabylia, there were heavy abstentions again 
in last Sunday’s referendum. (But absten¬ 
tions were not allowed to mar Benbella’s 
ioo per c«tot.) Mr Bitat was the only Berber 
of note to be appointed to the new govern¬ 
ment. The other, Mr Mohammed Said, 
carries little weight either in Kabylia or 
elsewhere: his appointment last time to the 
political bureau instead of the obvious 
candidate, Mr Belkacem Krim, was one of 
the major causes of Berber discontent. 
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. Mr BcnbcUa hju explained that tux new 
{ran i» cut out red tape. But 

if mil flilnfli AcCoaikuiiM of«hashazasd 
pdomfoH^yHtbQur priority platudng,it 
it. A*ra;AOhtee’Srho will gain. . Hit declared 

^ 000 of triring over afl remaining French 
s.foifiirjpat-fitsa.noi unexpected. com* 
peommO mfftVKh landowners ha* already 
been tgeeed in principle. But the sudden 
seizoreoftheFrencb newspaper* an wed- 
nesday hax needy thrownreany Algerian 
employees out ufwock aqd provoked undee- 
attuaablc protests from Farit. Thcmaln 
one the Dipjche 4 ’Algirie% hadoeuaiatcntly 
supported Air Bepbetk Butkwas better 
produced foanany Aigwiattrrtm newswikr, 
and bad 4 k bet ptMtingpresaapAprCr 
miaest therefore it was a ; temptation, 
Unfortunately. good Algerian newspapers 
are not created by seizure alone, any more 
than take-overs of other enterprises tan do 
duty for eewtotnid planning. ■ 


AGRICULTURE 

Loud Beef 

A n important chunk of British economic 
policy, domestic and external, is being 
quietly remade at the moment, mostly far 
from our ShOtes. TnrbUghoutf this week 
representatives of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture have been engaged in talks with the 
Australians, New Zealanders and Argen¬ 
tinians ; they have already hod discussions 
with the Danes and the Dutch; at the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
there may soon be a full-fledged round of 
international bargaining on trade in the basic 
foods—cereals and meat. It might normally 
be supposed—by anybody unacquainted 
with the absurdity of agricultural policy— 
that Britain's interest, as the world’s largest 
importer, was to urge foreign exporters to 
keep their prices to us down. Instead, 
Britain's sad strategy is at present to ask 
foreign exporters to keep their prices up, 
and their volume of exports down, so that 
British farmers can also get higher prices 
out of the British housewife instead of 
being paid a Constantly higher subsidy by 
the Treasury. 

In meat, the main hope (and that a slender 
one) of some sense emerging in the nego¬ 
tiations springs from the tact the Ministty 
of Agriculture is in a mess because of its 
operations earlier in 1963. Parallel with the 
talks with Argentina on future long-term 
arrangements, discussions are still in pro¬ 
gress on this year’s beef imports. High 
imports from Argentina were widely 
blamed for the upsurge in beef subsidy 
payments to British farmers earlier this year. 
But under a “gentleman’s agreement” 
Argentina has agreed to send to Britain this 
year only 180,000 tons of chilled beef, 
which competes directly with home produc¬ 
tion of fresh beef. It has by now sent 
150,000 tons of this informal quota to 
Britain. Yet; home production and 
Other imports arc not proving suffix 


cjcpt to kqcp prices down at. S gii thfrcld 
Wm*. naturally 

the Argentine producers—feet pat the 
Argentine wot* should be Increased* The 
Govcnm: ^ on this are, ytiU 

obscure, Jf? should surely, pe obvious 
that one of th* afleg# Argentine ideas in 
the cpriem negoto&w^could ^»iv*wy 
be the best (me ox aU-Hoamely that the 
British market should be opened up freely 
to foreign imports as aoWcfls.prip^ »*« 

beyond an agreed levn;"--- - 

This system would be much more flexible 
than any system ofu|reed quantities, the 
ministers declared objective. It would be 

fo the- 


^epaptttol^t 

^tarekaboutitspo^ 
,.c Wfll prevail j# ver 
itters agrjcujturri, It ' 



COMMERCIAL TqLBVlfllON 

Recipe for Decay 


L*t article on page re 

nplicati__ _ __ 

ment that from nfat July the eomfoerChl 
trie vision companies will be paying Otrt tp 
authority some £23 million a year fal foil* 
lion in rent to the ITA, An esfotmed 
million in sliding scale advertisement tax to 
the Treasury), compared whb some 
million a year at present. There may be 
some schadenfreude among those who dis¬ 
like these companies at the news that their 
golden days of easy ptofitabihty seem to be 
over. And thoughtful people, who arc 
less interested in giving a dog a bad name 
than in encouraging it to bo a good dog in 
future, might even be inclined to join in this 
acclaim—If the new Imposts had been a 
sliding scale tax on excess monopoly profits, 
thus encouraging the companies to plough 
back more net earnings into their produc¬ 
tions. But the point is that the imposts are 
deliberately designed is a burden on prior 
charges and as a sliding seal* tax on gross 
revenues, 10 that the moandoe before the 
Companies will be to cut down their costs 
In order to keep up their profits. 

The long-term result is that commercial 
television productions are now liable to 
become as shoddy as detractors of commer¬ 
cial television hiavc always said (on the 
whole, unfairly) that they already are. In¬ 
deed—why mince words ?—this has been 
S clear objective of Establishment 
manoeuvres in television policy throughout 
foe past eighteen months. Upper class pre¬ 
judice against popular taste in television 
bos devoted itself first to saying (in the 
Filkington report), that that popular 
taste is even more tatty and con¬ 
temptible thah it actually it) and then to 
rigging the financial mechanism so that 
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future commercial offerings to meet that 
taste may gradually sink down to the level 
already assumed by their own criticism. In 
the long history of top people making 
scorned suckers out of bottom people—and 
their assumedly impoverished capacity for 
enjoyment—there have been few chapters 
which leave a nastier taste in the mouth. 


ON AND RHODESIA 

No 

W hat is the United Nations for ? To 
many of the new young countries its 
primary purpose is to give them a voice 
in world affairs, which means to give them 
a means of putting pressure on the bigger 
(including the former colonial) powers to 
liquidate the remnants of colonialism in the 
world. This is not what the founders of 
the United Nations in 1944 and 1945 
thought the organisation would be for. The 
prevailing idea then was that the great 
powers, acting in concert through the 
Security Council) would run things as 
usual. The argument has relevance right 
now because the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Home, seems to be on the wrong, ot 
anachronistic, side of it. 

Because of this, Britain is likely to con¬ 
tinue to resist rampant anti-colonialism at 
the General Assembly session which 
opened on Tuesday, One sign of the 
British mood was the veto cast by Sir 
Patrick Dean against an African resolution 
before the Security Council on September 
13th. As Sir Patrick himself said, the veto 
was at least honest: the alternative would 
have been to allow the resolution to pass 
and then disregard it. 

What is particularly sad is that the 
African campaign on Southern Rhodesia (as 
opposed to other white-ruled and therefore 
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“ colonial ” territories) is unrealistic enough 
to make even Lord Home look right. The 
effect of the resolution that Sir. Patrick 
vetoed would have been that Britain, if it 
heeded the Security Council; would have 
had to take back from the white Southern 
Rhodesian officers the aircraft and weapons 
they now hold tinder the federal label. 

This would be another way of asking* 
Britain to fight a war against white Southern 
Rhodesians, which Britain is not willing to 
do. But the Africans, from their own point 
of view at least, are right to keep the 
pressure up—the longer they do, the more 
they will succeed in keeping Britain aware 
of die howl of disapproval that would arise 
if independence were granted to a white 
Southern Rhodesian government. And the 
white Rhodesians themselves have, in the 
past, shown themselves realists enough to 
make constitutional concessions when their 
backs are to the wall. It is in reminding 
them just how close to the wall they really 
are that the United Nations is doing one 
of the jobs for which, in anti-colonialist 
eyes, it is fitted. Like it or not, there is 
little Lord Home can do to get back to 
Dumbarton Oaks. 


VIETNAM 

Grand Slam 

B y lifting martial law, the curfew and the 
censorship in Saigon on Monday, 
President Ngo Dinh Diem’s government 
demonstrated the completeness, for the pre¬ 
sent, of its victory over South Vietnam’s 
Buddhists—and over the United States. 
The American diplomatic defeat is probably 
even more complete than it need have been. 
President Kennedy courted the humiliation 
of refusal on September nth by apparently 
requesting Mr Diem, through Mr Cabot 
Lodge, the new American ambassador, to 
dismiss his brother Mr Nhu, or face the 
consequences. 

There was never any ground for suppos¬ 
ing that Mr Diem would be either willing, 
or if willing, able, to dismiss his brother— 
who, if control of the secret police, the 
ruling party and the special forces means 
anything, is more powerful than the presi¬ 
dent himself. By, predictably, turning a 
deaf ear to American arguments, Mr Diem 
called the American bluff, for there is no 
sign of any consequences that might cause 
the Vietnamese president to have second 
thoughts. President Kennedy himself had 
ruled out, in his television speech on 
September 9th, any suspension of American 
aid to south Vietnam at present. 

The redoubtable Ngo family stands or 
falls collectively. In Belgrade last week, 
Mrs Nhu, who was leading a Vietnamese 
delegation to an international conference of 
parliamentarians, showed herself eloquent, 
as well as elegant and ruthless, in defence 
of the suppression of Buddhists. In New 
York on September 12th, Archbishop Ngo 
Dinh Thuc, Mr Diem’s elder brother, defied 
a papal request for his silence by reading 
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out a 2,000-word statement In defence of 
his governments policies. (la Rome two 
days earlier, the Pope had declined to,see 
himand he had cut his visit fo Italy short.) 
Unless the Americans have a coup up their 
Sleeves, that seems to be that. 

RENTS 

Bravery at Brum 

T he Labour-controlled city council of 
Birmingham—which, next to the dying 
London County Council, is the second 
most important Labour-ruled body in Eng¬ 
land—decided last week that the two thirds 
of Birmingham citizens who are not muni¬ 
cipal tenants should no longer subsidise all 
or the one third who are. In order to 
halve the present subsidy bill from the 
local rate fund, the average inclusive rents 
of Birmingham’s prewar council houses will 
be raised by 8s. 9d. a week to 44s. rod., 
those of its postwar council houses by 5s. 
to 49s. iod. These are still bargain prices; 
all council tenants will still be getting 
a subsidy of some sort, partly because of the 
central government subsidy which Birming¬ 
ham can still draw on most of its existing 
municipal houses and partly because houses 
built at much lower prices (for example 
before the war) are still being amortised at 
historical instead of replacement cost. In 
addition, and on top of these general sub¬ 
sidies, Birmingham ratepayers will still pay 
out some £500,000 a year in rent rebates for 
council tenants who are judged to be in need 
(i.e., those whose weekly earning's are less 
than nine times the net rent they pay) and 
to meet the cost of certain services charged 
to the housing account. But the step has 
rightly been described by the local Labour 
group leader as an attempt “ to keep our 
minds attuned to 1963 rather than 1863.” 

The long-term implications could be im¬ 
portant. It has long been obviously absurd 
that housing subsidies should be handed out 
according to the type of accommodation one 
occupies. Instead they should be handed 
out according to individual need, with dif¬ 
ferential rent schemes in all council pro¬ 
perty, and with full rent decontrol in private 
property but with government cushions for 
the poor there too (e.g., through the national 
assistance system for the really needy, pre¬ 
ferably buttressed by new devices such as 
differentially higher family allowances for 
large families in urban areas with special 
housing scarcity). In twelve years of Con¬ 
servative rule far too little has been done 
to rationalise housing subsidies. With 
the possible prospect of a Labour govern¬ 
ment next year, pessimists had supposed that 
the clock would then be turned back still 
further. Probably the Birmingham 
councillors will be attacked at the Labour 
party conference in ten days’ time for 
allegedly alienating voters. But some 
floating electors will consider Birmingham 
to be a heartening sign that Labour in office 
is sometimes much more sensible than 
Labour utterances while in opposition 
usually lead one to suppose. 




In your favourite bar, at home relaxing with youi family, or ‘ *-'^^** N > 

playing the perfect host-wherever you are, whoever you're i with, r, rc ia^ c d. r4a*eb^tyfe'to Ufct'&id&'fe* 

King George IV is the Scotch you look forward to. It’S blended to boliday.,.Fascinating,historicDamasciui... shining 

please the palate. Try King George IV today and you II understand. , . Mediterranean beaches... Cairo and Beirut... sun, 


f >gaiety and excitement, or Moorish calm and coolth. 

By jejt td the Middle 1 East \ia Paris. Two Boeings 
and tWO Caravclles per week to Cairo — two 
Caravclles to Damascus -* four Caravclles to Beirut. 
Full details from your Travel Agent m nearest Ait Ft ant e o ffice. 
I L0N&6N: 158 New Bond Street, W.l. GROsvenor 9030 

i PIRMtNQHhAM; CEN 9251/4 • MANCHESTER: DE A 78315 

| > 4 r . GLASGOW: CEN 8054 6 • DUBLIN 79073 
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In 127 Cities your 
Travel Problem ends here 


This Is a Lufthansa desk. Walk up 
to It In anyone of 127 major cities 
around the world and you'll find 
people who are really Interested In 
helping you.They have been trained 
by Lufthansa to solve almost any 
travel problem you may have. And 
to do it (no matter when and where) 
with a warm, friendly smile, and a 
eympathetic understanding Of your 
difficulties. It’s what we expect from 
all our employees - In offioe. In 
workshop,at a deskoratthecontrols 
of a 707. And It’s why you will find 
•yarythlng - booking, boarding, fly* 
Ing, arriving** so easy and pleasant 
when you fly Lufthansa. 


^LUFTHANSA 

German Airlines 
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Malaysia: 



Brave New State 


FROM OUR SPFUAL CORRESPONDENT 

P resident Sukarno’s fire-raisers and hoodlums should not be 
allowed to obscure the real facts of Malaysian life or to 
distract attention from the basic internal problems which will 
bedevil the brave new state, bom on Monday. The most serious 
threats to Malaysia will, of course, cortie from within—from 
internal jealousies, racial suspicions and mistrust, and from political 
and economic tension. 

The federation project was admittedly a device, by calculated 
risk, to control by merger the Chinese stronghold of Singapore 
and the large Chinese population of Malaya. If pure mathematics 
were the sole considers lion, this aim has been technically 
achieved: of the io million Malaysians, the Chinese comprise 
43 per cent, the Malays 40 per cent, the Borneo peoples 8 pei 
cent and the Indians and Pakistanis 9 per cent. But statistics, 
naturally, are not the whole answer. The energetic, tightly knit, 
dynamic Chinese arc accustomed to flourish as persecuted alien 
minorities in many parts of Asia, and their influence and poten¬ 
tialities will not be controlled merely because they are theoretically 
outnumbered by an.uneasy and distrustful amalgam of other races. 

The Chinese already own nearly half of Malaya’s tin resources 
and earn approximately 60 per cent of Malaya’s national income. 
It has been sagely observed that if all the Chinese in Malaya simply 
stayed at home one day not an ounce of rubber would move out 
of the country. A major problem confronting Malaysia, therefore, 
is to assimilate by persuasion and tolerance this powerful Chinese 
community—still basically alien, still resentful of existing dis¬ 
crimination and still fearful of further discrimination under the 
new order. With good reason, the Chinese are openly appre¬ 
hensive of further commercial restrictions inside Malaysia to match 



existing anti-Chinese, restrictions in g^vemnsent $eryicc and 
education. , *, . * . 

Down, th* year?, sections of overseas Chinese have interrnafried 
and become more or less happily assimilated in alien communities, 
especially in Shun, Burma, the Philippines an 4 Vietnapu 
Siamese king’s ancestry goes back to imperial Chin^btoo<l 
Burma’s General Ne/Win is partly of Chinese stocky Jo$£Riz 4 , 
Emilio Aguinaldo and Arseaio Lacson, proud Filipino patriots, 
were all part Chinese. (Aisenio Lacson, die late volatile mayor 
of Manila, was called fci Arsenic and L?ce ” by his English-speaking 
friends, but he was equally proud of the correct dgdvatfoft+pf his 
name, a corruption of English and Fukicncsc matting Sixth 
Son.”) But the great and continuing obstacle to k asatoflatkin--* 
which means, in the last resort, ihtermaixiige--^ Full 

assimilation remains therefore out of the 4jue$tipjl W Malaysia, 
as in Indonesia, because a devout Moslem is discouraged from 
marrying a Chinese. ,The , only. way, accordingly, is intelligent 
accommodation, patient adjustment and increased tolerance—diffi¬ 
cult and protracted though this process must inevitably be. 

Articulate voters in Sabah (North Borneo) and Sarawak accept 
Malaysia largely because they prefer it to Indonesia. There is 
widespread distrust of both Chinese and Malay politicians, and 
there can be little doubt that the new Malaysian government will 
not prove as benevolent, or as popular in operation, with the 
Sea Dayaks and the Land Dayaks and: the Melanaus and die 
Dusuns and the Bajaus and the Muruts as British colonial adi&ihis* 
(ration. An economic Complication is that Sabah, whose enthusiasm 
for Malaysia is a direct' reflection of revulsion against the Philip¬ 
pines and Indonesia, has commercial ties with these neighbours, 
who are so much closer geographically than Kuala Lumpur* Being 
underdeveloped, the Borneo territories will require a large volume 
of aid from the central government, involving, as a matter of 
course, a large degree of control from Kuala Lumpur* 

Leadership poses formidable difficulties. There is no one in 
sight to follow Tunku Abdful Rahman in holding together the 
amorphous United Malay National Organisation, the Malayan 
Chinese Association and the Malay Indian Congress, able though 
his deputy, Tun Abdul Razak, undoubtedly is. Mr Lee Kuan- 
yew’s own political position in Singapore is in jeopardy. He must 
be given credit for having placed his dedication to union with 
Malaya above his own personal interests. It is difficult to decide 
whether the absence of violent reaction to the mass political arrests 
in Singapore is the ominous calm before a strategically timed 
storm, or a grateful revelation of unsuspected weakness in the 
communist underground of the island state. It would be folly, 
in any event, to believe that Indonesian confrontation can be 
confined to border incidents in the Borneo jungle and not extended, 
in some form, to the explosive Singapore industrial front. Non¬ 
communist Chinese students in Singapore, intelligent enough to 
envisage prospective benefits for themselves from merger with 
Malaya, could still react racially if and when Malay security forces 
were called in, to suppress strikes, demonstrations and violence 
organised by Chinese communists in Singapore. Mr Lee is the 
only political leader on the current Singapore scene with the 
strength, prestige, courage and ability to handle any such crisis. 

On the economic front the portents for the new federation are 
more encouraging. Personal income in Malaysia is double that 
in neighbouring states; the people live comfortably, easily and 
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even luxuriqfistyA )( Arikh Jsfcjihd&jife *qpddffti 4 sf J^Spbrtamrrthe hostility willkad to aJoCalwir, bfyt border tetrodsm 'trill certainly 

middle dfc/ia toateafed AS not'siiW^fb me^orfemal disease impose defence burdens onthe unarmed federation to the detri- 

of underemployment. There is a$TMU{anift if-lli^Ipurchasing ment of dev^opjnentitad ytelfare projects. These is considerable 

power on the domestic market far ttife pfbjeddd^s€c6ndary 'and scepticism of the extent and permanence' of British rid under either 

consumer industries. But prosperity depends chiefly on primary- a Conservative or Labour gover nm e n t. Washington has indicated 
exports, and rubber and tin remain perilously vulnerable to fluctu- clearly enough that this should be a British commitment, but in 
ating world prices. the long run the American attitude towards Sukarno—officially, 

There will need to be substantial improvement in both co- still friendly, not to say placatory—will be decisive. The United 

ordination and diversification of new industries inside the new States has made privato remonstrance®, but^tiUi;,resists Australian 

federation. Malaya is embayed on a second five-year plan, involv- and British prcs&rflto ‘fl [ \ / t 

ing a total outlay of M$a,tOb’million, more than half of which At best, all federiitforts rire {jgbnble^add'Malhysia is no cxcep- 

is directed to the development of nfiral areas. Singapore, with tion. But the argument that Singapore would otherwise have 

the highest income of all the states of the federation and enjoying succumbed to communism, and* that the Borneo territories could 

an abundance of skilled labour and reserves of manageriat-experi* and* separately, still seems valid 

encey is in the second year Of a M$88o million four-year plan. ; g ana ^ er I® all south-east 

Nobody in Singapore or Kuala Lumpur believes that Indonesian p 


INDONESIA 



The High Price of 
Temper 

I t is hard to see what Afro-Asian objective is achieved by setting 
fire to an embassy. The well-directed destructiveness of. the 
mob has too often been the Indonesian way of doing things. The 
mob, however, surpassed itself on Wednesday by making a ruin 
of the British embassy in Jakarta, and a bonfire ,of British cars* 
before working off a prepared list of addresses thought to be those 
of British subjects. Lord Home was within his rights in demand¬ 
ing, through the Indonesian ambassador in London, a guarantee 
that British lives and property will now be adequately protected. 
He was right, too, to call such behaviour uncivilised—as was also 
the behaviour of the Malayan crowd that set about the Indonesian 
embassy in Kuala Lumpur on . Tuesday, fortunately with leas 
destructive effect. 

The days of gunboats ,are over, and the breaking off of diplo¬ 
matic relations jtends to be counter-productive. A break would 
iU serve the 1,200 British citizens in Indonesia and might make 
certain that British investments there were lost. These, indeed, 
are already threatened, and for a few days the pattern of Indo- 
ncsian seizures of Dutch properties in December, 15)57, has seemed 
ominously near to repeating itself. As in 1957, gangs of workers 
were reported, on Tuesday, to have seized the Jakarta premises of 
British or part-British firms; in this instance the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, the British American Tobacco Manufacturers (Indo¬ 
nesia) and J. A. Wattie and Company, rubber importers’ agents. 
On Wednesday, trade unionists were said to have seized the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group’s installations at PJadju, In southern Sumatra, 
and youths, according to one report, had set fire to a Shell residen¬ 
tial compound at Kebajoran, outside Jakarta.' Now, as in 1957 ? 
the driving force behind both mob action and attempted expropria¬ 
tions is the powerful PKI, the largest communist party in the 
world not actually in power—-which controls the main trade union 
body, and various youth organisations. 

Such actions arc designed to force the government to nationalise 
foreign enterprises. In 1957, President Sukarno did seize Dutch- 
owned estates, but stopped short at major concerns, such as Shell 
and Philips. This tinfe—on Wednesday—the minister of indus¬ 
tries, Mr Chaerul Saleh (who has his own youth movement) has 
told the trade unionists to hand back the places they had seized; 
and the foreign minister, Dt Subandrio, disclaimed in Bangkok 
on the same day any plan to nationalise British companies. On 


. ^ 





Th^di^i ^oVeJhment ititcni(mt ; d€plorei>htat haH happened 
and appealed, not quite categorically, for restraint. 


There are indeed compelling reasons for such restraint. In 
1957, the Indonesians were in a reckless mood over West Irian, 
and bent on inflicting maximum damage on the Dutch. Tbirfgs 
did not, however, work out as planned. The Dutch econoqpy 
absorbed the blow without strain arid the Indonesian economy was 
by far the greater sufferer. Trade was lost, international confidence 
was undermined and plant made idle through lack of Dutch spares. 
In Tokyo three months-ago, under American pressure. President 
Sukarno dropped plans to nationalise foreign oil companies with¬ 
out adequate compensation. To seize British properties now would 
be to jeopardise World Bank lhans and International Monetary 
Fund support, without which Indonesia would perhaps find it 
impossible to emerge from its present Economic trough. What¬ 
ever the real value of British investments in Indonesia—the figure 
of £150 million or £160 million now being quoted is arbitrary, 
in the absence of anything that could be called a marker—the 
harm a seizure would do to Indonesia’s own interests would greatly 
outweigh the (purely temporary) political advantages it might 
bring. 1 

Even the diplomatic break wirh Malaysia—an accomplished fact 
—seems likely to do more harm than good to Indonesia’s real 
interests. Export earnings, on which the country’s recovery largely 
depends, are in turn bcaVily dependent on copra and rubber sales 
in Singapore (a fiction is maintained that shipments are made 
directly to European ports, but these commodities are in fact 
unloaded in Singapore). The Malaysian authorities could make 
things awkward in various Wayk; shipment* would * probably not 
?top, but exchange earnings might not find their way back to 
Indonesia’s coffers. If there is a lesson to be drawn from the 
disorder of the past ie# day&, it is mutely-that 4he coat of bad 
temper is high. / r • — v ’ *• 
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I WHERE DID EXPANDED =* 
i METALS EXPAND P 



SIR PATRICK HAMILTON, Chairman 
of Tha Expanded Metal Company 1 
reports: 

"We are most happy that our main 
works are in West Hartlepool. We 
have decided to go ahead now with 
expanding our new offices/' 


The new reception block, with 
administrative offices and many 
facilities, was opened last year. 
Continuous improvements to 
production facilities are being made. 
The welded fabric shop has been 
moved to a site on the new trading 
estate. Several new lines are planned 
for this year. 



Sir Patrick continued: "We find West 
Hartlepool a grand place for both 
offices and production and it is our 
intention as far as possible to 
continue to concentrate office work 



and production there." 


Everything points to the North East 

Write for information on sites and facilities to: 
The North East Development Council, 

20 Cotlingwood St., Newcastle upon Tyne 1 




ALL DAY IN EVERY WAY ' 



7:25 11:07 

For true peace of mind, day and night-the full-time, all-round 
protection of ‘General Accident’ insurance. Not just for your 
car, or for your home, but to cover everyone and everything 
you are responsible for and care for. Whatever insurance you 
need, the 'General Accident’ benefits you with better terms 
and better service. 


/ General /. 


ft vvulvnt 


INSURANCE 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
General Buildings • Perth • Scotland / General Building* • Aldwyoh • London WC2 


The 'General Accident * insures more cars than ting other 
British insurance company* But the *General Accident * 
» means much, much more than motor insurance . Home 
insurance t for instance, with a no-clalm bonus of a free year's 
insurance after every five years without a claim. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Hammer and Tongs 

O'O bjQtolMty bad-temjkred have relations between the Russians 
0 ,«o4 Chinese beconfcthat even a comparative mibqt frontier 
mddfct becomes the excuse far a vituperative and undignified 
squaWk- Pn September 9th^$pviet Note to Peking complained 
th*t Jwdday* earlier sopaf Wl^^oscow 

train had been discevee^^*^ frontier to smuggle 

“hostile" jmblicf#|lh']bi(^^e Soviet Unkjit: When their anti- 
Soviet V^SOtkrt confiscated the Chinese, together with the 
Chine«Btfea& crew, tried to prevent the train from continuing 
its jodmby:|)n theend the Soviet authorities wfjfe forced to pro¬ 
vide another.tfaio for the rest of the passengers,, AH the-Chinese 
passengers—4ome ninety—remained at the frontier station, where, 
regrettably* acme of them are stated to have committed acts of 
hooliganism and even sU provocatively violated elementary sanitary 
and hygienic uormsin the station buildings.” After two days they 
were tent bade to Peking where the authorities laid on for them 
an ovation complete with drums, gongs and bouquets. Peking 
has produced A rather different version, of what happened at the 
frontier statist' a 

On a loftier level, the Chines* are doggedly pursuing their effort 
to prove tfcat it i* not they but the Rtkpans (and in particular 
Mr khnishcbev his friends) who are responsiWe for the crisis 
in Sino-Soviet relations and for attempting to lead the international 
communist movement away from the correct Marxist-Leninfst 
path- The Peking People's Daily and the Red Flag annotmeed 
on September 6th their intention of publishing Jointly a scries of 
articles criticising the Russians 9 long open letter of July 14th. 
The first article, published the same day, flatly accuses the Russian 
leaders cif -pushing “ Sino-Soviet relations to the brink of a split ” 
and analyse! at immense length the development of the quarrel 
from the 20th Soviet party congress in 1956 when the Russians 
first went* in Chinese eyes, off the rails. 

According to the People’s Dotty, the Chinese have always had 
strong reservations about the proceedings of the 1956 congress at 
which Mr Khrushchev " viciously and demagogically told a host 
of lies in his secret report w about Stalin. In the years that 
followed and, in particular, before and during the Moscow meet¬ 
ings in 1957 a® 1 * x 96 °> d* Chinese patiently sought to argue 
the Russians out of their mounting heresy. Moreover, it was 
the Chinese who in 1936 insisted that the rising must be smashed 
in Hungary, and who further insisted that if the Russians tried to 
subdue the Rriish contanmists by force they would be guilty of 
great-power chauvinism. In short, the People's Daily tries to 
create the impression that without the unwearying efforts of the 
Chinese comrades, the international communist movement would 
now be in worse shape than it is. 

Not so the Russian comrades, who are accused by the People's 
Daily of a long series of naughty deeds. Notable among them 
arc the accusations that in April and May last year the Russians 
carried out large-scale subversive activities in the Ill region of 
Sinkiang and u enticed and coerced several tens of thousands of 
Chinese citizens into going tq die Soviet Union. 9 Presumably 
the guilt of the Soviet authorities on thiacourtt fo nsista in having 
admitted Kazakh refugees who had crossed the border of their 
own accord; they refused to send them back, on humanitarian 
grounds. This dispute, as the People’s Daily rather ominously 
points out, remains unsettled. Not for the first time, the Russians 
have had an uncomfortable reminder that their rivalry with China 
in the international communist movement is complicated by*—and 
mij >t one day be superseded. t>y—the much older nationalist 
rivalry of two great central Asian powers. The People's Daily 
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indicated in March that Pelting might want to “ renegotiate ” or 
"Abrogate” the Tsarist treaties onh which- the Chinese-Soviet 
frontier is based. ; . ' 

As far as £he rivalry in the international communist movement 
iV concerned, the Chinese are sparing no effort to discredit and 
undermine Mr Khrushchev. The People's Daily completed itr 
Iqng indictment on September 6th by pointing its finger at tfia 
present Soviet loaders; “ Not all the water in* the Volga can wa$b 
away the ydiihive 'brought ug$t tbe'QpSU and 

upon the fcdvke> Union.* i suacedmg artisan September 
12th the People's Daily accused Mr Khrushchev of running Stalin 
dawn Ar blie^r^tnativc^ o| his^own |$id then of trying to farce 
his atritutie qn t£e whafo cjpfnmimjpf movement. No doubt the 
Chinese realise that the arguments about the development of their 
quarrel with Moscow, now being set out in the People's B*(y> 
a re of more value to them than the discussion about their attitude 
to nuclear war. Their discomfiture during the discussions on the 
test-ban treaty at last week’s meeting in Cyprus of the executive 
committee of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation must 
have shown the Chinese conclusively that there is no profit to be 
had on this issue, at least, 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Said the Spider to 
the Fly 

FROM OUK CORRESPONDENT IN JOHANNESBURG 

A s world antagonism to South Africa’s race policy mounts and 
the move to implement the punitive resolutions decided on 
at the Addis Ababa conference gathers momentum, Dr Verwoerd’s 
grip on the whites of southern Africa becomes tighter, and his 
appeal greater. Most of the Republic’s thrcc-and-a-quarter million 
Europeans have allowed themselves to be convinced that Africans 
will be satisfied with nothing less than A complete take-over. “ It 
is our country they want ” ; the cry, echoing back to the Boer war, 
is one which more and more Europeans in South Africa now 
believe. And as white refugees from Kenya, Tanganyika and 

the former Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland drift 
south in search of 
continued "safety” 
and privilege, and 
recount tries of 
African intolerance, 
the belief grows. 

In the absence of 
apythiiig that; ap¬ 
pears an acceptable 
alternative ta Dr 
VetwocrtTs policy of 

|ejpntft, .V'cfetsiop* 
meat, the European 
e|cc6drsrte kVgmUg 
growing support to 
theNa^t ionallst 
government, now in its sixteenth year. The tec^ti swing t6 the Right 
is the frightened response of the hulfertt* rioh-Natianri^ 

In their anxious search for “ safety,” the have allowed them* 
selves to be convinced that tbej have mriy two altcrnativei: -1 
universal franchise for all races wfifth would"KancT "Sbuth Africa 
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Come into my parlour 
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One across: precise, profitable, and highly energetic (10,3,5) 


From tiio n*niicr1oii'of Shell an«|“BP;' 

Harked !>v a team of experts who can inform von of iho 
heueficial changes these can make iu a multitude of 
organisations; 

I Jic answer aflcits all industry and probably emhraie^ 
\our future as well; 

You can got it throughout the country ‘with prompt 
SheH-Mcxaml B.P. deliveries ».. 


Beforo you go on to four across, ask yourself if you ar® 
fully aware of the tremendous advantages of oil-firing, 
and the sen ice that we ran offer in giving you the right 
l \ |K* of advice at llio right time, fn every industrial 
sphere. Shell-Alex and 11.l\ Ltd industrial Oil Fuels can 
open up now terriloi N. aid iiu ceased production.-Call 
in an Indus!rial FitoU Superintendent toda\. r J Lev can 1*11 
you how, where and when these fuels are delivered, 
stored and applied. Never been known to litter a cross 


word, these lads. . . . hope you got that one across,. 

^wfcWOll 


The Milution? Industrial Oil Fuel*. 

S* '1 O x ‘ « M-. v - ■ % ‘ '' * u , .r 

>V<» 'iJ,J r < i ■ v * 


Sheli-Mex fuid B.P, Ltd, Industrial Development Department, Shell-Mex House, Strand, London WC2 4 TEt\lpl6 Bar 1234 
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[ Mitsui's Minister of Mining 



- r „, .. 'W ^ is 'V<- " " T -’ 

i stokes Japan s steel mills j 



from Australian coal fields 

Iii Japan's open hearths, new steel is being forged in fires 
fed from Australia. The Thiess Peabody Mitsui Coal Pty* 
Ltd. marks the largest Japanese venture of its kind in Aus- 
traliain modem history. It also ranks as one of the world’s 
most ambitiotis open-faced operations. Once again, the 
Mitsui Ministers have joined local cnieiprices for mutual 
good on an international scale. 

Mitsui's Ministers are active in virtually every field of 
business, from cotton to construction, farming to finance. 
Stationed in the world's major business centers, they handle 
an ever-growing variety of transactions efficiently, economi¬ 
cally and expertly. 

Whatever your problem—import, export, cooperative 
ventures or technical assistance—why not put Mitsui to 
work for you? You'll find, as thousands of businessmen 
have, it makes sense to talk first to Mitsui. 





MITSUI 8i CO., LTD. 

.« 2 1 ,$hika Tlrnuracho, Minato ku, Tokyo 
' £abfs : WtTSW TOKYO Telex : l K2253 
LONDON i QfffiZ 

SecowrWdr.Bucklersbury House, 

83 Gannon Street, London, E*C. 4 



'CARONIA’, largest liner ever built for cruising, leaves 
Southampton on January 6th for New York via Havre, Barbados, 
Kingston, Nassau and Port Everglades. This is a brilliant 
overture to her annual world cruise starting from New York on 
January 28th. Passengers booking for the World Cruise from 
Europe can use the ship as an hotel during the stopover in 
.New York. The round-the-world voyage takes 95 days and 
covers 31,415 miles with calls at 20 exciting ports including Cape 
Town, Durban, Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama and Honolulu. 



‘CARMANIA’ sails from Southampton on December 9th, via 
Havre, for Bermuda, Nassau and Port Everglades (for Miami). 
From here she will make a number of cruises to the colourful 
Caribbean. She returns from Port Everglades on March 20th via 
Nassau and Bermuda, reaching Southampton on March 31st. 

1 CARINTHIA’ makes two voyages to New York via Cobh and 
Bermuda—the first from Liverpool on January 31st and the 
second from Southampton and Havre on February 25th. 







'QUEEN ELIZABETH 9 leaves Southampton on November 15th 
for New York, then on to Nassau in the Bahamas on November 
21st and 27th. She leaves Southampton for New York again on 
January 29th and makes four more 5-day cruises to Nassau on 
February 5th, February 11th, February 19th and March 26th. 
Passengers travelling through to Nassau can use the ship as an 
hotel in New York. Here’s yourchance, not onlyto sail inthe world's 
largest liner, but to bask for days or weeks, according to the 
sailings of your choice, in the Bahama sunshine. 


See your Travel Agent or any Cunard Office. 


CRUISE WITH CUNARD 

FAR AND AWAY MORE FUN 


Consult your Travel Agent or any Cunard or B.O.A.C. office. CUNARD 
LINE, Cunard Building t Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 15, Lower 
Regent Street, London SiW.1. (WHIteha/l 7990); 99, Leadehha/I St., 
London E.C.3. (AVEnue 3010). 
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and gave fresh hope of a “ solution ” tp the taco prqbkfflrfc wa* 
warmly received by Nationalists and their fellow-travellers. 
Attempts by the English-language press to point out how hopeless 
were the prospects of, a favourable response from London to a 
gauche aiui, ill-dn)ed ^gjg^s^t&^ impression on a White 

public ^rmyinjlangry ^ii.mst|ve|'at u$e made of the territories 
by polipcal pppopcpts and at ^ sanfc^y given t0 refugees. 

In fact, Dx, Y^Wpetd^, speech W*$ addressed to the United 
Nations rather than,to Loofkgi^; The wswW’s refusal tp be fofhe 
least impressed by the/ Tramkei.self-government experiment has 1 
depressed the government imnocaknably^and the prime minfettfrY 
speech Was■* cakultfed attempt to regain the initiative. By boldly 
asserting- that* Sbutji Africa patt offer the' African*,, of the three 
territories more than Brffrify Dr Verwdefd had two motives; to 
underline !§£ almost total ecphopiic def^denceof the! protects 
rates on the ^public ^iund to, jtry f cp c9tw|nce dae world that ^ 
freedom th^t the government pffers its Africans in r thdr home* 
lands, is real and worth havjng> and therefore a desirable alternative 
to integration. . , . > , , ; / - i. ] 

It is true that under wholly different political drcUmstanPes' 
Africans in the protectorates would gladly accept economic aid, and 
that the prospect of parts of the South African native reserves 
being added 1 to the protectorates would excite interest and even' 
enthusiasm. It was the Tomlinson Commission, in its 1955 report 
oil the implementation of apartheid, that first , suggested joining 
some of the consolidated African reserves tp Bechuanaland, Basuto¬ 
land and Swaziland. Since then Nationalist planners have been 
urging a continental approach to the race problem, rather than a 
purely national one. 

Apartheid would look far more respectable if 48 per cent of 
the land surface of a South Africa that included the protectorates 
were to be set aside for exclusive African occupation and develop¬ 
ment. Also, there would be much to be said for creating a number 
of economically dependent black buffer states behind which the . 
Republic would be able to shelter, a neutral zone between it and 
black Africa. 

There arc African traditionalists in the protectorates who would 
look favourably on association with South Africa if this were to 
slow down the pace of social and political progress and help to 
keep the, chiefs in power. In Swaziland, for instance, King 
Sobhuza’s advisers are bothered about the one-man one-vote 
system which* sooner or later, will transfer power tp the people. 
But the king and his court mqst keep .this view to themselves; 
if they came out with it publicly they would be howled down 
from the Cape to Cairo. 

Apartheid, no matter how refurbished, stinks in African nostrils. 
Dr Verwoerd may be honest in saying that he is prepared to lead 
the protectorate Africans to ultimate independence, but it is the 
pace of rhe journey^ and the manner in which individuals will bo 
treated, during it, that ruks out? African acceptance of Republican 
tutelage, whatever forth : k ;dkes and however tempting the' 
economic bafy / *' ’ ! ,,:i: 

Nationalists,arc/fitter.about ’Britain’s reaction to Dr Vcrwo&d’s 
speech. Ifhc*. ins$‘ that ^dja^was offered tp'thQ.prpti^a^s. 
wa$ t gopd r ieyibb‘u(rly^fcetw^n/w states,./.l^jerw^iej^ 
were .being .offered economic co-operation and development, plus . 
a much quicker road- towards constitutional freedom than the 
British are contemplating. Whitehall > and the-British press, do. 
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a case, but not one likely to convince the protectorates. 


EAST AFRICA 



'•: ; : M>ik iitk' s^EciAt 

'IsWievcr‘tliAlr' &e an East African 

,^ s fcdc^n .would Aw 
African why 
inost olxbcm federalists 

! nUg to t realist chat federation feitot aching to< be into iight- 

-!“ 4 ieafCMByi^ The springtime & the fedetfabide* iai p&U Jlkvm&t 
* ,f Wte bigthi Wien tbe ntdt^ ^ager acknbwkdgt thq need^ t& pkove 
flifflr tb the 7 herittoti' The thtee HeadS ^ : ^erhiMn^ met 
•, ^ it OVqx’-; Bu 9 ^ ; ^ v jpd! 8 d of 

iawkwatci eng^sfek^ent ode bf the existihjf fedfcrtir ^thiqrttfejs,' the 
University of ^ast Africa, tas T ^ced ; 

ppRicia^s; . j .V,- 1' ^jJ^ : r *'•*' 

Two? of the three consutqppt pollcges-^Ma^erfrf M Uganda 
and ftoysd College iin Nairobi-Hbave been eritipfoed for not i^fcpmg 
pace with nationalism. Makerere, over 40; leisurely years, has 
tended to become cloistered;.its trials’ are remote from; poli¬ 
tics and its appomtmehts are barely affected by tht general-urge 
towards Afrkanisation. Royal College has found ■ difficulty in 
raising itself from its original status of a technical college Th^ 
principals of both colleges 1 have resigned, one to go to South Africa 
and the other to become the vice-chancellor of the university, and 
the lengthy process of selecting new meii means, a lack of initiative 
at the top. ;i / 

To add to these troubles, Uganda's ministers have had their 
hackles raised by a three-year university development plan which 
tactlessly, and it now seems inaccurately, indicated that student 
numbers at Makerere should be virtually frozen at around 900 
while the other colleges caught up. This blow to Ugandan pride 
almost destroyed the university, but the development plan was 
eventually accepted three weeks ago after hard bargaining with 
the Uganda education minister, Dr Zake. Provided that at the 
Lake Como meeting in October the university authorities persuade 
the large charitable foundations, from the British Goyerfmient to 
the Rockefeller men, to support the plan handspirncly, the univer¬ 
sity is assured of at least three years’ , life and grqwtji. 

Because of all these doubts swirling around the future federation 
and the young university, a .conference held this week, at Makerere 
has taken ad considerable significance. This conference on “ the 
machinery of development planning” has drawn* 60 delegates, 
including a dozen ministers and- junior ministers, from east and 
central Africa W discuss, 1 among* other problems, manpower plan* 
ning, education, iommhnity development, and bahkfitt ^itff some 
^ .Interffft^or^a experjti. The ’ opportunity <tb "tmfe Wth lpr 
, ^qgh^^ibd'^iegr Russiih' and Polish cbo^ttvdi^y nas : Been good 
. for, ipe poU^cigna. A group is gr^iPg, [tJmtmf, ^ho believe 
it crucially important fpr $9 diversify ha.bcafoa to tiie 

devdopmeot «f dst Africa,. Tworpthea^ofor^efrin tfre aame 
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series, on “ federation and its problems ” in Nairobi in November, 
and on foreign trade in T>ab<s-Sa]sam next year, will help drive 
this point home. 

An equally important effect of thia conference has been die 
broad discussion about federation among the delegates. The 
choice of Uganda for the first conference and the attendance of 
Uganda, ministers to chair each session, has helped Kenya and 
Tanganyika politicians and trade unionists towards understanding 
Uganda’s case for “ not leaping into the dark,” as Mr Nekyon, 
the information minister, described federating at this stage. 
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Several Kenyan delegates, fdr example, became 1 less antagonistic 
to the idea of making Mmebbe, with its international airpbrt, ks 
administrative Mocks and its lawns sloping gently down (6 take 
Victoria, the federal capital in preference to Nairobi to other 
ways, too, it Was accepted that Uganda must reCeive a full Share 
of the benefits of any federation. This may all turn out to be 
no more than a snowball that never started roiling, But it may 
also prove a turning point both hi the negotiations for federation 
and in the relationship between the university and the new 
governments. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

Whose Sickness ? 

Among the reactions to “ The English Sickness 99 in The Economist 
last week (boo are published in the letter columns, page 969), this 
Gertnan comment seems to us to require to be published at length . 
Its author is a Gottingen man at present in England . 


Q uite a number of Germans are deeply 
concerned at the incomprehensions 
that have been significant for Anglo- 
German relations in the past few years. 
Many, too, who feel the urgent need of a 
much better mutual understanding between 
our countries and peoples—an understand- 
ing that can only be achieved if either side 
takes into account not only the statements 
of our politicians, journalists, and so on, 
but also the state of mind of the general 
public which, more or less, they reflect. 

As far as I can gather the British know 
little about the extent to which the fate of 
our country since 194$ (its division, the 
Berlin question, the territorial status quo 
beyond the Odcr-Neisse line) is reflected 
in the state of mind of Germans as a whole. 
True, we (the Germans) lack that tradition 
of secure evolutionary development of our 
political institutions and habits that this 
country has. Twice in this century 
Germany has waged and lost wars, and 
twice democracy has been introduced into 
the German body politic as the consequence 
of defeat. As President Wilson once said, 
The English alone have approached 
popular institulions through habit. All 
other nations [and one might add: 
especially the Germans] have rushed pre¬ 
maturely into them: through mere im¬ 
patience with habit, they have adopted 
democracy instead of cultivating it. 

Postwar democracy in west Germany has 
developed at a time when the Federal 
Republic, the major part of a nation, was a 
necessary partner for the defence of western 
freedom against the Communist menace. 
One certainly remembers the far-reaching 
division of opinion in west Germany at the 
time when the Bundestag was asked to 
accept Nato membership. This division 
did not mean that a great part of the 
Germans denied the values of their links 
with the West; it expressed a deep concern 
lest west Gcrmany f s dose and intimate 
alliance with one side of the two world 
camps should delay any chance of Ger¬ 
many’s reunification indefinitely. Germany 
made its choice and will hot go back on 
its word. If the Germans havehad to 


realise that reunification no longer seems to 
be a mere question of patience, persever¬ 
ance and time (as Dr Adenauer used to say 
so often), they do also cling to those assur¬ 
ances and commitments undertaken by the 
western powers in the treaties that restored 
German sovereignty and made the Federal 
Republic a member of Nato: commitments 
and assurances to back Germany’s desire for 
reunification. 

We have to face the Iron Curtain in our 
country, day after day; wc have to face the 
Berlin Wall. We have to live with the 
truth that there is a connection between 
these realities and 1939. We have to live with 
the fact that our relatives in Ulbricht’s 
realm cannot live the life they undoubtedly 
would like to live—a life of free citizens. 
The division of our country is an ever¬ 
present fact under the surface of normal life, 
even though a growing prosperity, indus¬ 
trial resurgence and the growing “ material¬ 
isation ” of life may lead to the impression 
that the average German is concerned only 
with how to earn more. 

After living only three months in Britain 
I can well understand how remote these 
facts can be, how much less they are in the 
centre of everyday life and concern than 
when you live ten miles from the Iron 
Curtain. I can easily understand how and 
why Britons, for all that they are well 
informed about what is going on in Berlin, 
about shootings and the daring escapes of 
desperate Germans from the Ulbricht 
prison, may yet know little of the whole 
truth and tragedy of all these events. 

Yet these facts have to be appreciated if 
one is to understand the uneasiness that 
prevails in German politics and the German 
press now that there seems to be a slight 
chance of easing East-West tensions and 
coming to terms with Khrushchev—chances 
of a co-existence that seems necessary if 
pegee and progress are to be kept up. As 
your article said, “ Each side ought to 
refrain from hurling emotional accusation^ 
tbit show it has no idea of What is going 
on in the other's mind." Can anyone in 
Britain imagine what is going on in German 


minds now that we have to face .it that our 
decision to take sides with the West is not 
serving to prise loose the Communist 
grip on eapt Germany and on the other sub¬ 
jugated European countries ? The easy 
way, to tell a people to Stick to one side 
and reunification will happen sooner or 
later, will no longer do. The average 
German has had only fifteen years to learn, 
by experience, that politics is not only a 
matter of belief in their leaders’ decisions, 
but a question of discussion and develop¬ 
ment, changes and chances* the outcome 
of which depends on everybody’s working 
together. It will take time for him to grasp 
to the full that patience is a central demo¬ 
cratic virtue—but that patience means per¬ 
sistence and imagination, not apathy and 
despair. 

Hence the difficulties Herr Schroder bad 
to cope with when he started what looks 
like a new era in German foreign policy— 
much more imaginative in its eastern 
aspects, and at the same time far less easy. 
Hence the difficulties of refusing to take 
the easy way of believing that Britain and 
the other western powers are about to let 
Germany down for the sake of a new, and 
perhaps even more disastrous, form of 
appeasement. 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
alluded to what it called British “ neutral¬ 
ism.” A genuine misunderstanding by 
Germans of western motives and intentions 
might lead to a widespread feeling in 
Germany of being let down once Germany 
and its desire for reunification become a 
liability as well as an asset to the West. 
Such a feeling could end up in some sort 
of defeatist German neutralism that might 
make paiple think of seeking their fortunes 
in a private deal with Moscow. 

I do not think this likely; but should 
such thoughts ever arise among west 
Germans, one might well speak then of a 
German Sickness. It is not for me to say 
which sickness might be the more dan¬ 
gerous, or the harder to heal. What is 
needed is as clear an “ idea of what is going 
on in the other’s mind ” as is possible. It 
will be our German task ^o ^ avoid anv 
attitude of hurt pride, prejudice or self- 
assertion, together with any distrust in our 
allies and friends. It will be best to take our 
state of mind into account,, along with our 
lack of stability and of truly democratic 
traditions ; to be lenient and understanding, 
and to have confidence in the new German 
generation. 
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TAe ptermiiun—oamoHffo^ expert of Scotland *f fame Air*. Number 8 of a •cries, specially painted for China* Regal by Barry t. Driscoll. 


BRIGHT SUN, KEEN WIND. Late autumn on the tops. Alarmed, a hidden pack of 
ptarmigan springs up. The flavour of such exciting moments is the flavour of 
Scotland—and so is the splendid taste of Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky. 

More than a ccntury-and-a-half of tradition shapes the making of 
Chivas Regal —an inspired blend of Scotland’s finest grain and 
malt whiskies, matured for 12 years before bottling. + 

Such a superb whisky costs more , naturally . Discerning people gladly 
pay more. For here you taste the glory of the Prince of Whiskies— 
that magnificent something extra that’s die regal flavour of Scotland. 


SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OP WHISKIES 

CHIVAS REGAL 

12-YEARS-OLD 75°proof S4/6 
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can hitch 
almost any 
Implement 
you own to 
Big Blue 
In Just 

60 seconds... 

and yen don’t need a wrench or pins 



Hitching implements to Fordson’s Big Blue Super Major work. Big Blue helps the farmer in many other ways, too. 
is the simplest of operations. Changing from category 1 Steering wheel and brake pedals are set at the ideal angle 

to category 2 implements takes only a few seconds, using for convenience. The seat is adjust- 

one hand, without tools. A new refinement of the Big Blue able for comfort and tilts out of the 

line is the Super Major's double-acting top link. It gives way for sUmd-up operation, 

positive control in both tension and compression, main- Choose from three models to 
tains precise implement depth even an light soil. A choice match yoiar needs: 32 hp Dexta, 44 

of top-link positions provides for either heavy or light hp Super Dexta, 53 hp Super Major. 

FIRST CHOICE OF A 

FORD TRACTOR DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY MILLION FARMERS 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 



Aussies 

and 

Kiwis 


FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENT 
IN CANBERRA 



Zealand invasion of daily products and 
meat v NerZagtatid producesbetter butter 
andhmtb dm .Australia does 

consumers know adL Aus¬ 
tralian dairy pfoduedonis, to a large extent, 
an artificial industry. Yet k supports a 
great many p^qpte Md carries many votes, 
not only in federal politics but in such 
important states t$Ncw §outh Wales, 
Victoria and Queens!** Rational 
economics might suggest^ that Australia 
ought to give up produchig1|uker and 
: } Import it *rom| who 

" Is going & be nttenu'whS^^eri&e votes 
to be lost? 


P robably in no two sovereign states arc 
the peoples so much alike as in 
Australia and New Zealand. The traveller 
dumped there from Britain, Europe, Canada 
or the United States Would probably say 
that they both talked the same variant of 
English, had the same social structure, 
played the same games, and could be all 
too easily mistaken for one another. He 
would be told by the peoples of both that 
they were quite different: the N$w 
Zealanders saying, with some circumspec¬ 
tion, that the Australians were a bunch Of 
big city crooks; the Australians replying 
that the Kiwis were behind the times. He 
would also be told by both sides that New 
Zealanders were more 4< loyal” than 
Australians. 

The traveller, having known other coun¬ 
tries and not just these two, would reply 
that these were minor differences alongside 
the major similarities. He might point to 
the great difference between Aussies and 
Kiwis on the one hagd and, say, Asians or 
South Americans on the other. He might 
add that, although he recognised that Syd¬ 
ney and Melbourne, those vast, garish 
urban monstrosities, had no counterparts in 
New Zealand, he found Auckland and Wel¬ 
lington very much like Adelaide, Hobart 
and Perth, where “ loyalty ” has had a better 
run than in Sydney or Melbourne. He 
would end by asking what separates the 
two countries apart from the Tasman Sea, 
crossing which takes less time than flying 
from Sydney to Perth? 

This sort of question has begun to make 
sense to the leaders of the two lands. Moves 
are on foot for a look at closer union. There 
is already considerable integration at the 
defence level, though some say there could 
be more division of labour between the two 
armed forces. Travel between the two 
countries is easy, and passports are not 
needed. Some kinds of skills, such as 
those of academics, have traditionally been 
shared between the two, though the flow is 
now much more from New Zealand than 
to it. But integration of the two economies 
is hard to manage. Australia and New 
Zealand have grown up as competitors not 
as co-operators. Both have tried to maxi¬ 
mise their share of the British market for 
meat and dairy products, and both export 
wool. Australia has a far more highly 
developed industrial system, as befits a 
country with four rimes the population. 


This is reflected in the trade figures, ifl 
1961*62, Australia bought A^ij.j million 
Worth iff pqds from New Zealand and, in 
return, sold goods worth nearly A£& mil¬ 
lion. New Zealand contributes about 1.3 
per cent pf Australian imports, but takes 
6.5 per cent of its exports. 

From the Australian point of view, there 
is much to be gained from exporting more 
to New Zealand. An economic union would 
be generally favoured by Australian manu¬ 
facturers since ft would <k> away with' the 
J*e$ent ramshackle New Zealand tariff and 
enable the big modern Australian industries 
to enlarge their market as, in past years, 
Australian banks and insurance companies 
were able to enlarge theirs. The rub comes 
when Australia is asked to accept in return 
for its invasion of manufactures into the 
New Zealand markets, a corresponding New 


IRELAND 

Irish Smiles 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 

T he prime ministers of the two Irelands 
have started to talk across the border 
—not yet to each other direct, but at least 
in each other's direction. Mr Sean Lemass 
and Mr Terence O’Neill have tentatively 
begun a dialogue that has always been 
inevitable, but mat was impossible until the 
departure of their battle-hardened predeces¬ 
sors : Mr De Valera went three years ago, 
and Lord Brookeborough last March. In 
July, Mr Lemass, at Tralee, made a speech 
in which he offered Northern Ireland 
economic co-operation now, and in the long 
run any guarantees they might reasonably 
want, including the retention of the Stor¬ 
mont government and the present social 
services, in a united Ireland. Mr O’Neill 
resisted the temptation to reply immediately 
to this offer. 

When he did reply—and that was on 
September 12th—he did so in tones so 
friendly that the Republic was surmised. 
Instead of flatly rejecting everything in the 
Tralee speech, as most other Unionist 
leaders would have done, Mr O’Neill 
praised Mir Lemass for his courage in 
defying those diehards who think that only 


Nevmhckss, die two countries will need 
to get dbiefr together If tfaejr Ibari more of 
the British maritor for their tttodttttt. In 
such £ case, the to^bal ouii^ wbidd be 
for Britain to lose nmre ground ;in both 
Australia and New; Zedong ^4$br.th* two 
countries p> tm’one shjck^ 

even if this meant more feathtfrfyjdding for 
the Australfap dairy farmer. Bhrtfce com¬ 
pelling reasons for closer atoadikflens ate 
not economic but; social arid The 

two countries would srand or fall together 
if there was hostile aaion froni Asia (they 
already both belong to the ..South-East Asia 
and Anzus treaties)* They fotm a single 
broad culture with local variations, and 
the differences . between them jW more 
apparent than teal, no maker how much 
the New Zealanders may fear the contagion 
of the coarsening influence of their big 
neighbour. ' 


the complete subjugation of Ulster and its 
immediate separation from the United 
Kingdom will satisfy Nationalist Ireland’s 
ideas of justice. 

At the same time Mr O’Neill pointed out 
that “ so long as every gesture of friend¬ 
ship by Eire towards Northern Ireland and 
every demerit of possible co-operation is 
subordinated to a long-term undermining of 
the North's constitutional position, so long 
will Northern Ireland have to moderate with 
a good deal of caution her wish for doser 
co-operation with her neighbour.” And 
then, in a phrase that is becoming memor¬ 
able, he went on to say that “ both Mr 
Lemass and I will show our patriotism .. . 
by striving to better the lot and increase 
the prosperity of the people within our 
respective jurisdictions.” 

Mr Lemass repeated these words with 
complete approval the next day and went 
on to suggest that economic talks should 
be held between the two governments “ at 
any level and without political precondi¬ 
tions.” And on Monday this week M x 
O’Neill said there would, certainly be no 
bar to a discussion of economic measures of 
mutual benefit so long as the political 
conditions were left out. 

If Mr Lemass, as it seems, is willing to 
stop talking aloud about “ the end of parti¬ 
tion,” he will expect the Northern Ireland 
government not to keep on demanding that 
the South give de jure recognition to a con¬ 
stitution based on the 1920 Government of 
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Ireland Act. If an ideological truce such as 
this can be arranged between the two gov¬ 
ernments, the way is open for mild measures 
that would strengthen the economic posi¬ 
tion both north and south of the border. 


INTERNATIONA!, REPORT 

Mr O’Neill’s courage lies* not only in his 
flip but courteous replies to Mr Lemass 
but also in his giving them in die full know- 
K d i*. that influential members of the 
Unionist Party and indeed of his own 
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cabinet would hot agr'ep With SUCh ‘ ah 
approach^ He is defying^ own diehardsi 
He may |lso be opytungryj) d new.lnd hope? 
ful phas* in the UMa^pjfi^ation$ between 
Unionist Ulster and Republican Ireland. 


CHINA 

Scalpel 6r Needle 

A London doctor, a practitioner of acupuncture, has sent 
us this report of his recent visit to China as guest of the Chinese 
Medical Association, 

G o sick in China and you have a choice between modern medical 
treatment and the traditional Chinese system that carries on 
methods described in the Sit Wen Nei Jing, a medical treatise 
written in 300 BC. For in China there are two types of doctor, 
and two types of hospital: those using modern scientific methods 
and those relying on the traditional use of herbal medicine and 
acupuncture. Acupuncture is the system of treating disease by 
inserting fine needles into the body at strategic nerve points and 
so influencing the function of the body organs. 

Until the' 'nineteenth century the traditional method was the 
only system practised in China. Medical students had to undergo 
imperial examination and the best of them were sent to the court 
of the Emperor. Scientific western medicine was introduced to 
China by missionary doctors, who founded medical schools and 
hospitals, including the Peking Union Medical School and Hospital. 

Western medicine made a great impact, particularly on the 
intellectuals. They were converted hy seeing that a number of 
diseases which did not respond to traditional Chinese medicine 
could successfully be treated by western medicine—quitej apart 
from their less scientific belief that countries with powerful gun¬ 
boats must a!$o possess powerful medicines. During the earlier 
part of this century^ an attempt was made to train,all doctors in 
western scientific medicine only; this was given up when it was 
realised that the traditional Chinese system could cure as large, 
a proportion of the failures of modern methods, as modern methods 
could cure of the failures of the traditional system. : 

The Chinese government has now clarified the position by found¬ 
ing two distinct schools of medicine. In the one, a student mikes 
western nj^icine his main subject and learns only the bade ele¬ 
ments of the traditional system; in the Other, the’main subject is 
the traditional system, but the student *also studies the basic 
anatomy and physiology of western teaching. Each course takes 
five years. The “ western-style” doctors learn one foreign 
language to help them with their studies ; English is the favourite 
with Russian a close second. 

Most doctors in the western-style hospitals are trained in western 
methods, although there are always a few specialists in traditional 
medicine. The patient will be operated on by a western-style 
surgeon, but complications resulting from the operation might be 
treated by traditional methods. In the traditional class of hospital, 
the majority of doctors are trained in the old methods, but they arc 
helped out by western-style specialists who might, for instance, 
use modern laboratory techniques for diagnosis. In this way the 
Chinese, carrying out a policy that they call “walking forward 
with both feet,” have made the two systems complementary. 

Patients may go to whichever type of doctor they prefer. 
Country people, on the whole, prefer* the traditional system, as 
they are trsed to it and know it works. Intellectuals tend to prefer 


western medicine, 1 feeling’the weight of science behind it* Western 
medicine is superior in surgery, In hygiene and the treatment of 
infectious diseases that respond to antibiotics. Traditional Chinese 
medicine scores'in rite treatment of diseases that are chronic, 
degenerative and psychosomatic. 

Chinese patients' pay the equivalent of 38. the first time they 
visit the out-patient department of a hospital, and is. for each 
subsequent visit. The medicines they have to pay for themselves: 
herbal medicines cost very little ; wesfern-type drugs cost about 
the same as in Britain. The cost of in-patient treatment varies 
according to what is done, but may be as high as twice the patient’s 
earnings over a similar periodL Only factory workers and their 
families have a free medical service. If someone is unable to work 



because of ebrohic ill health, he is paid a government pension on 
, which he can just live. None of the doctors questioned realised 
that in nearly all the countries of western Europe there are social 
welfare systems, under which medical care * may be had for 
nothing, as in Britain, or for a small fee. 

Nowhere in the streets or hospitals did your correspondent see 
any signs of hunger oedema or any other marked deficiency 
diseases. On the other hand, there was hardly any sign of obesity 
and whefce there was any, it was probably due to an endocrine 
imbalance. Cereals are rationed to 1 lb. a head a day; heavy 
manual workers get twice as much. Meat is semi-rationed ; the 
ration (which is about half the price of meat in Britain) costs 20 
per cent less than unrationed meat. Fruit and vegetables are 
now, after three lean years, in abundance, and oust a quarter of the 
British price. Salaries range- between 30 and, 150 Yuan (6.8 
Yuan =3^1) and of this about iq Yuan goes on rent and clothing. 
This leaves little money for meat; cereals, fruit and vegetables 
are the staple diet. ^ 
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V>OWIl|^^T§ (HTHAT happins to our parly warning no 


Nothing. When 90ml}J|ow lives'# 1 ® at stake, ^ 
there can mt jgo fcHhtiC&j&f a kfc&l power 
failure Imrhobmslng oi^^pohatioefences. 
That is why fh& BeJtj^^Mlssil^ r Mriy 
Warning Stsp&hoh Pyljsffrffs Mookftfc&f-,. 
generating pjjntthatls Independent^the/ 
pUbtic' 5 supplyand proof against failun$. To 
drive’^e'/alternators, tne Air Ministry 
specified eight,Mirrlees National KVS|16 
turbocharged &esel engines. IVormaly 
running.conitouQusly at full load, they c^|n 
accept tnsxifrtan|ously any change be¬ 
tween no Iqad^nqLfull load, and can also, 
carry a 10°^overload. They perform equally- 
well on heavy oil dfeon diesel-fuel (aut<fe. f 
matically switching^ Diesel fuel/if th#’ 


heavy oii supply fails)i Their ability to fun 
on cheap heavy oil will save taxpayers 
around £100i000 a vear. Four of ttese 
^ engines run continuously. Tifoo mpreJtfcnd 
V by ready to go^pp 4^ao witijln a minute. 
The remaining two are ay&ilabje for routine 
maintenance." The heat from the exhaust 
gases (about 4,000,000 B.Th.U. per engine 
per hour) is used for pre-heating the heavy 
fuel oil and tor heating the buildings. The 
high overall thermal efficiency thus 
achi£V£d,heJps further’to reduce running 
editor,iOyer fflti similar k/llrrl$e&.$&*ripal 
‘K’ engines are at work all over the world. 
And some 200 o! them run on cheap 
Wic** heavy oil. 

HAWKER 6IDDELKY 

16 &t jamo^'s Sadat*, London, S W.l. 
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Don’t be vague—Ask for Hal0 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 

AT YOUR 'LOCAL'. AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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gas*) 


r 'SOLD LABEL' 

Bottles 41/6 

Half Flasks 21/9 

Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURREY 




Southern 
Fire 

WASHt^6TON 9 DC 
ESPLTE this week's 
txxttbing outrage 
in Eirminghtfm 
there is. no real reason to 
expect that America’s 
racial troubles! Utter 
though they are, will now 
begin to assume Algerian 
or South Africah over¬ 
tones. Although some 
southern whites are en¬ 
raged about the adjust¬ 
ments which are being 
forced upon them, the vast 
majority have no desire for 
such a calamity, What 
must be remembered is that after many delays America is just setting 
foot in earnest on a trail which will probably prove as long and 
arduous a journey as any the pioneers ventured upon. There will 
be hardships and setbacks aplenty. In places the trail may well 
be splashed by blood even when, as happened this week, what 
might by comparison almost be called fraternisation is taking 
place elsewhere. But gn the whole racial integration, while certain 
to be a testing ground, seems unlikely to become a real battlefield. 

President Kennedy said last week that there was “ some cause 
for satisfaction.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
dynamiters blew up a Negro church in Birmingham during Sun¬ 
day school and killed four girls. Subsequently two other Negro 
children in Birmingham were killed—one shot to death by white 
police (Birmingham, despite its large Negro population, has no 
Negro ones), the other by, it is alleged, a white teenager. These 
crimes shocked the entire country including the South for despite 
much violence there had, until this week, been remarkably little 
loss of life in Birmingham. The bombing was the twenty-second 
in the city in eight years, the twelfth since i960 when the federal 
Civil Rights Act sought to suppress bombing by threatening federal 
intervention and the eighth since May this year. 

Unfortunately it would be foolish to imagine that the general 
outcry provoked by the children’s deaths will mean there will be 
no more such incidents. As facial desegregation proceeds, at how¬ 
ever glacial a pace (but indeed the pace is quickening at last), the 
resentment of the real diehards and crackpots is likely simply to 
be driven underground and to erupt from time to time in renewed 
violence. Some of the Negro leaders who are to see President 
Kennedy this week have called for federal troops to occupy Bir¬ 
mingham and Negroes in the city are preparing to defend them¬ 
selves. 

Governor Wallace has called the dynamiters 4 ‘ madmen.” But 
Southerners as well as Northerners have retorted by suggesting 
that the Governor examine his own conscience. It is declared 
that his recent actions, first in attempting to dose the tax-sup¬ 
ported schools to both whites and Negroes, then in defying the 
courts by attempting to open schools to whites while keeping the 
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Negroes out, set examples of lawlessness 
But the Governor's fiery words and defiant dee 
a much wider pattern. Other politicians, and 
have preached incessantly that court decisions whic 
segregation to be unlawful are not only wrong but 
be resisted as a positive, patriotic duty. It is said the■ 

whoi'" " '*■ v .... 

ftwa 

when be v 'eao)6. ' 9 cr(Me jjfe'easua) Victim, 
buning glass (at radsTfesfinp anil oecifitefl 

there is qtiite Ujuy to bnWd^more violence* byqotbtaees. jAt ft 
there even, any sign that, this week's mufders wMipatefiT; 
through Oeftgr&s.df the omnibus dvil.rights BiflLJnt 
June. •’ j V 

. ■*/ '■ ■■■ 

B ut t week in Prince Edward Cc ‘ ‘ •' 

more hopeful > 

its schools , in an attempt- tls frustrate conit? 
children should bo^ucataf white 
whites were Wet.. tip, but jome . 

children went wimtat fediicadM linti! 'fii& singing 

“America the Beautiful,** afetiut fetgftc ihitadMWegro and four 
white children marched back into classrooms whose blackboards 
bore the chalked legend “ Welcome home, children.” Jn fact, 
the Negro ten-year-qlds ijnodg diem had never s^t fpcjt injadas*- 
room before and could neither read nor write. The reopening of 
the four schools was made possible by a curious and elaborate 
compromise. Under the sponsorship of the Governor of Virginia, 
Mr Harrison, the county school board has “ leased ” the closed 
school buildings to three white and three Negro educators who 
are acting as trustees of the “ Prince Edward Free School Asso¬ 
ciation.” One of them is Mr Colgate Darden, a former Governor 
of Virginia, and it is surmised that the lease represents a dignified 
face-saving retreat from the county’s stand for racial segregation. 
If so, the federal authorities have been happy to connive at it. 

The schools will operate under this arrangement for one year 
at an estimated cost of $1 million which has been promised by 
philanthropic foundations and private individuals. The staff is 
composed of Negro and white teachers who have volunteered from 
the Peace Corps and also from all over America. A million dollars 
may seem a lot to pay to achieve a sort of upside-down integration 
whereby, contrary to the usual pattern, a few white children are 
going to school with hundreds of Negroes. It had been hoped that 
more white parents would send their children to these free schools 
as time went by. But last month a higher court overthrew a judicial 
ruling, in effect since 1961, which had deprived the all-white schools 
set up in 1959 of public funds in the form of “ tuition grants ” 
and which forced them to charge fees. 

But the hope is that within the year the long legal wrangle about 
whether the school board was within its rights in dosing the 
schools to avoid mingling the races will be resolved in favour of 
integration. Monday’s opening of the schools provoked no ind- 
dents and attracted not evqa one White spectator. Prince Edward 
County, like the rest of Virginia (which in this respect is like nearly 
all of the other states which are biradal), was determined to show 
itself as unlike Birmingham and Alabama as possible and to prove, 
as far as Birmingham and Alabama will allow, President Kennedy 
right in saying about the colour problem in the schools that “ We 
as a country are doing quite well” 



TAINTER GATES '-..is ’ 
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PROOF OF IH! CAPABILITY 1$ INTERNATIONAL 

This 7 unii double drum type tainter gate 
efficiently serves Central Electricas de Fur¬ 
nas S.K., Brazil, at the Furnas power station. 

It is one of a variety of Ishikawajima-Harima 
hydraulic gates exported widely. 

IHI, Japan's foremost heavy-industrial firm 
and the world's No. 1 shipbuilder, has across- 
the-board heavy industrial capability. Com¬ 
plete after-service and 110 years' experience 
back every quality product. Write for details* 


IHI 


lshikawa)imd r Harima Heavy liiduslries Co., ltd. 

1HII, MP«N Cables; IH1C0 TOKYO Telex: TK: 2232 UtfM ««#»: Audrey. House, 
5 7, Houndsditch, London Cables: IHlCO LONDON OtNor IfffiK: New York, Rfo * 
Janeiro, New Delhi, Djakarta, Hong Kong and Singapore 


“Thisis mjr town!;'* I said, and reachedfor mywallet- 

grid that waiWarly the end of my 
American business trip 

When I opeited my wallet I round of drinks I had so rashly 
thought I must be in the middle ordered^ but by the time wc had 
of a bad dream. All my travel* finished lunch my replacement 
Jera* cheques were gone. . cheques were waiting, with the 
Somehow I excused myself, necessary papers to .sign at the 
1 raced upstairs to my hotel bank next to my hotel “Better 
roojn with my heart pounding than money ?" asked A1. “Better 
and my throat dry. I went tfiamnoney/' I said, 
through everything—briefcase. If you are travelling in the 

every pocket in every suit, over- United States look what you 
coat—but they had gone. - gctwhenyoucarryFirstNation- 
Slowiy 1 went downstairs hK’ ity Bank Travelers* Checks, 
again. What was I going to tell Firstly, you get this formalii y- 
my friendst l knew they'd offer free replacement serv ice of Ioni 
to help out with a loan, but could cheques, with the facilities of 
I accept it? How was I going not just a few hundred but 
to pay them back ? A fine start literally thousands of refund 
to a business trip, I thought points at your dis{>osal in the 
bitterly, having to borrow from U,$. and around the world. Only 
your potential customers. First National City Bank offers 

What kind of travellers* this service. 

Cheques were you carrying, my Then you get cheques that a re 

friends asked. 1 told them that negotiable everywhere—banks, 
they were First National City hotels, restaurants, et cetera 
Bank. “Better than money, as. right^ro^theUajtedStatesaiul 
the ads. say," Al remarked .as throughout, the \vorld. Thirdly, 
he headed, for die telephone you gpt travellers' cheques w ith 
Now this part Icanstillhajrdly die backing and authority of a 
believe. Al's phoiie call to the bank* betmfd them and ready to 
Wfesterii Union'Operator was * helpyou—Undone of America's 
literally the only formality 1 had leading banks At that. So vow 
to go through wget an instant can see why Americans say of 
replacement for my’ travelers' Fi rstNation&K'ity BankTravei- * 
cheques. I won't say that I had ers' Checks that they're “fatter, 
diem in {iiqe .to pay, : fpr the than mney/' 

, - jdflcyourbquh specijw^lly.for \ 

FIRSTNATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
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Northern F^rs 
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VT£wyoax ct?x’& wcU^cj^ioofit} ; ptan for ra^iajL i^t^raaon 
XNj of its eight hundred and fifty s^opls has somehow managed 
to antagonise wiqteand Negro parent* alike. to responseep an 
ofder ifsped by . die state director of education in, Albany in June 
the head of the city's school system, Dr Calvin Grogs, produced 
aq ambitious programme, estimated to cost $io millioiL.to correct 
racial imbalances in schools situated ^neighbourhoods which are 
predominantly Negro and ,Pu$rtp t Rican. Tohtosufprise, and 
to the consternation of the Qo^rdof Education, Negro civil fights 
groups rejected dip proposals as inadequate and, threatened. a bpy- 
cott qf, the schools unless some ,of t^ir f 4 qmand? flefe t<>f 
example, where toe plan cpUed pp&jw 
districts in fringe areas in September,:! 964, .the pivij; gig^J^adps 
insisted spocessfully that, a prograqsmef/pr to$al integfatipp, ; 9<ffl^ 
plete with timetables apd ,mptbods ;.iof‘ actiopi 
pleted by next February. ,. 7 _;= f u . , u , . 

More critical was the Negro response to the “ free-choice transfer 
policy,” which will allow pupils to transfer to schools outside their 
neighbourhoods after next^ January, to public the civil rights 
groups claimed thV/W P^n Wig $qJ$y ? 
an existing programme under which only 14,50a 1 out of the city's 


1,053,000 pupils have been transferred, ip .the pasMfcrce years. 
In private they admitted their fear that white parents may use 
this policy to withdraw white children frdto predominantly. Nqgio 
schools. This method of breaking down racial segregation jftay 
now have to be discarded. But,the Negrdleadcrsare armed with 



Albany, New York, where; the marchers are white 


additional methods of attacking the problems many of which the 
Board of Education has agreed, to consider, The trouble is that 
all these approaches .will involve die transfer of white as. well as 
Negro pupils. Dr Gross and the board have refused to accede to 
demands that white children be forced to attend Negro schools. 

Yet if racial concentrations are to be diluted this seems unavoid¬ 


able. to Manhattan three-quarters of the elementary schools are 
predominantly Negro and Puerto/ Rican, whik in the city's five 
boroughs as a whole the proportion drops to 40 per cent. Today 
for every white pupil gained in Manhattan there are four who leave 
the city's Centre. Sensing the implication of these figures, some 
white parents have begun to oppose the plans for integration. 
They champion the value of the neighbourhood school and express 
fears that standards will be lowered if widespread transfers are 
permitted. Several suits have been brought in th< state courts 
against the city's Board of Education on the grounds that state 
law prohibits placing children In classrooms on the basis of race 
or religion. Just this week a court of appeals has found to favour 
of some parents to Brooklyn. It is expected that this case may 
eventually reach the United States Supreme Court, whose ruling 
will become, to effect, the North’s civil rights law. 
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Senary Viufiaman of wfiaYjsif cfdls ip|. fowi- 

datkn of a wpi-tl of lav —the aBj^u^w tests 

except {hose uodergroudd. Now.'tne $coate ‘vill riot,gfye 
.cojasent until Tuesday b»ji even' fne itnifflMjttjdfobffiLfllpqut 
ppssibk reservatiopt; and whether the margin of J wtory wiil be 
saitisfateorjly ample—are subsiding. This feeling of a„Jb«gcte 
altt^dy vopirobbed^he debate of excitement:;£orttoenfiere were 
qolytjucaor fpur ^etiators on the/poor. Bpt''^apy,bfi9te surged 
ih m^ear S^nWOT DfflcsenL die &eft*Uap ]«■£«£ testify, wittf bis 
ppc flourishes thsjtd* waited' tofmke^jpne itep 

V0 W 

PlfXsen ,W hcte» expected to vote** the &<!■& fat !mk pflees- 

Mw ^ s fP* or tofcppose .^>s^ftWd44s iwfe,; 

.%j ^er. Soi|a»rs. ,hc is ignbring a storm oi? letters bppojsidg| tne 
tfpjty ej&mteAM csicres^isft right-*ing groups.! I i. j i ’ \j 
Dirksfh’s cpnversiod. Which blanketed!nearly'a mm! fetart 
ffom foe Sehafo! proparediiesg . subcptpjaiitt^e, fcadue; 4$Wt he 
President r provided him vtith a^sfftement oont^inijdg .‘Ifuflland 
unequivocal assurances -hbwever^‘Tcdiifli^ jith 

continued, to trqulijle^undecided Senators arid whl<A'rhight ''ffave 
led theirf to support reservations or “ understandings.” Even if 
these did not affect’ the treaty the Admiriiskriel'iqfi fe^ed ttiht 
inight confuse and^larm the other signatories^ Only ode reser¬ 
vation proper, capable of derailing the treaty 7 ‘ te scheduled to 
come before the Senate’. This is Schafer GoldWafcr^ attempt to 
confuse the issue oy insisting that 'thq agreement should not go into 
effect until the Russians withdraw all their missiles, nuclear 
weapons and personnel from Cuba. This palpably political move 
by the man who is most favoured for the Republican 1 presidential 
nomination—and who will vote against the treaty in any edsfe—is 
not expected to attract much support. 

Although only a majority vote is required for a reservation or 
understanding, unlike the two-thirds vote required for ratification 
of treaties, only one proposal from the floor is likely to succeed. 
This comes from Senator Russell, the gready respected chairman 
of the Armed Services Cpoudittte ; ^reluctantly the Administration 
may accept his view that the Senate shoitdd underline* Uctonstmi- 
tional fact of life: that any amendment to the treaty—harming 
underground tests, for example—must receive senatorial 
Senator Russell's fear is that the treaty jettisons the principle 3 of 
on-site" inspection which alone, he feels, will make disarmament 
safe, for America. The announcement that his tofiitence would be 
thrown against the treaty was a blow to the Admimstratibh, but 
on this issue even bis loyal southern supporters have broken ranks. 


Salesmen, not Soldiers 

O fficials in Washington have beguu to suspect that the.United 
States could defend the free world as well—and the dollar 
much better—if American soldiers abroad were, replaced by hard¬ 
hitting American salesmen. Although the Administration , has 
already quiedy pulled back more thaq half of the 40,000 men it 
sent to Europe during the Berlin crisis in 1961, seven of the 
country's sixteen divisions are still stationed on foreign soil at a 
cost of $525 million a year in dollar outlays abroad. Top,planners 
in the Defence Department are convinced that this represents an 
unnecessary strain on America's balance of international payments. 
They argue that,all that need be kept on the spot to most potential 
trouble areas .overseas is equipment; the soldiers, themselves could 
be flown in on today’s modern aircraft: to a matter of hours. The 
real problem would be to persuade the allies that a withdrawal of 
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troops would not weaken America’s determination to fight to defend 
their borders. 

President Kennedy has not yet decided whether to tackle the 
allies on these proposals. This week he has been quite busy 
enough trying to get American businessmen to rally to the cause 
of the dollar by exporting more. Government statisticians calculate 
that a,io per cent rise in America’s exports would wipe out the 
entire balance of payments deficit which last year again exceeded 
billion. But so far this year, although exports are higher than 

they were in the first 
seven months of 1962, 
imports have grown 
more and the all-im¬ 
portant surplus oh mer¬ 
chandise trade has 
narrowed visibly. At a 
special two-day meeting 
in Washington to dis¬ 
cuss this laggard per¬ 
formance, Mr Kennedy 
emphasised that 
government efforts to 
liberalise export credit 
insurance and other 
such steps could not 
avail much unless businessmen themselves also put more muscle 
into selling abroad. 

Business leaders who were hoping that the President would take 
the occasion to unveil a whole new set of lucrative incentives for 
exporters were disappointed. No mention was made of the much- 
discussed proposals for tax help for companies which sell their 
products in foreign markets. In fact, the only carrot was a hint by 
the Secretary of Commerce that the Administration might loosen 
its restrictions on trade with communist countries. The keynote 
struck by the bevy of high-ranking officials who spoke at the con¬ 
ference was hard work. Although American businessmen may find 
the label of aggressiveness less unpalatable than rheir British 
colleagues, they can be just as slow to earn it. 

Beggars Can’t Choose 

W hile Mr Rockefeller has recaptured at least some of the 
enthusiastic support that he enjoyed for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency before his remarriage this summer to 
a divorced woman, he must wish not only that it were more but 
also that it were different. His present crop of backers are a far 
from promising lot—including, as they do, the notorious chief of 
the teamsters union, Mr Hoffa. The latest polls of public opinion 
show that Americans are now evenly divided when confronted with 
a straight choice between the Governor and his arch-rival, Senator 
Goldwater. But the only group of voters which dearly prefers Mr 
Rockefeller consists of avowed Democrats. The affable Senator 
from Arizona still holds a substantial lead as the first choice of 
Republicans and even retains a respectable, if shakier, margin 
among independents. 

But the Governor apparently hopes that more exposure of the 
voters to the new Mrs Rockefeller will patch up the initial damage 
that his remarriage did to his political fortunes—and the damage, 
even he admits, was serious. Fadng the issue squarely, Mr Rocke¬ 
feller took his Wife along last week when he invaded the staunch 
conservative hotbed of Rockford, Illinois. The experiment was 
not conclusive. The crowds at the big annual com-on-the-cob 
picnic were courteous enough—and even downright enthusiastic 
when the Governor treated them to a “ give-’em-hell ” speech 
attacking President Kennedy’s Administration. They seemed to 
warm to Mrs Rockefeller. The average mid-westerner finds 
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“ Happy ” more down to earth than Mrs Kennedy^ whose haute 
couture elegance presents a somewhat frightening contrast to the 
Sunday best of the suburban matron. And if Mrs Rockefeller is a 
bit detached, her reserve gives the impression of modesty ratbir 
than disdain. Her reception in Rockford raised doubts about 
whether even small-town mid-Westemers ate so uncompromisingly 
strait-laced in their views on divorce and remarriage as some poli¬ 
ticians assume. 

Nevertheless, there were discomforting signs that the crowds that 
greeted the Rockefellers in Illinois were curious rather than con¬ 
verted. “ Draft Goldwater ” buttons and placards had been widely 
distributed ; few for the Governor could be seen. More important, 
all of the important leaders of the Republican party in the state 
ostentatiously stayed away from the picnic in Rockford—only to 
turn out in force four days later in Chicago for Senator Goldwater. 
Mr Rockefeller still has a long way to go on the return trail to 
popularity before he can decide with any confidence to enter the 
primary elections in which Republicans will state their preferences 
among the party’s candidates. 


Air Freight Goes Forward 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

R ecently the Civil Aeronautics Board asked international 
forwarders of air freight—the agents who act as middlemen 
between those who send consignments overseas by air and the air¬ 
lines which carry these consignments—why they prefer foreign 
air services to American ones. Many of the forwarders were 
taken aback by the CAB’s letter, which seemed to imply that there 
was something wrong with using the foreign carriers when, in 
fact, these offer a half or more of the air cargo capacity available 
over the North Atlantic routes. But in general the (JAB’s inquiry 
gave the forwarders an opportunity to answer, for the first time, 
a number of serious but unsubstantiated charges which had been 
circulating privately about their ways of doing business. They 
are accused of favouring foreign airlines because, in return, they 
are given illegal rebates on freight rates, free junkets overseas, 
pay-offs through Swiss banks and. special cargo-handling services 
without extra payment. 

In their replies to the board, the forwarders made it dear that 
for any given shipment they choose the carrier which offers the 
best schedule of flights. Several forwarders cited the traffic 
between New York and London, where American carriers get most 
of the business because they have the best service. This is also 
true for cargo destined for Paris. But on American cargo bound for 
a number of other European points, such as Frankfurt, Amster¬ 
dam, Brussels, Zurich and Milan, the foreign airlines get most 
of the business because they offered superior schedules. Westbound 
the problems are different; out of Germany, for example, the 
American flag carriers have the better services to the United States, 
or so the forwarders believe. A factor which also works in favour 
of the foreign airlines is the availability of space. The forwarders 
said that it was rare to have a shipment turned down by a foreign 
airline for lack of capacity, while some American airlines, which 
must give a priority to mail, sometimes put their cargo customers 
at the end of the line in allocating available space. 

The forwarders admitted to the board that considerations other 
than schedules and service sometimes benefit the foreign airlines. 
In a number of countries, said the forwarder, government red tape 
often made it mandatory to use that country’s airline, particularly 
where shipments were destined for points in the interior of the 
country. One example was cargo moving from the United States 
to British cities such as Birmingham and Manchester ; this is best 
shipped via BOAC because, as one forwarder described it, 
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The world’s best-known business card 


(IS IT YOURS?) 

The IBM punched card has become so familiar, some people To the people who work with IBM punched cards, they are 

hardly notice it. Wherever you see it, the world over, it looks best known for all sorts of routine accounting tasks. Millions 

much the same. Same size. Same shape. Same familiar of others see them as cheques, bills, tickets, sales slips, 

punched-out holes, spread among its 80 vertical columns. Mostly, punched card accounting is used to save time and 

The punched holes represent letters and digits that speak the money. That's what the cards are best known for among 

same "universal language" to data processing systems, businessmen everywhere. That's why you probably use them 

wherever in the world they might be used. in your business. Or should. 

IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
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First sign of a fertile desert 


A million acres of arid desert and fetid swampland . . . 
thriving farms . . . British coal. The connection? 
International Harvester Company of Great Britain Ltd. 
This great company has sold nearly /3,000,000 worth 
of crawler tractors and other equipment to Egypt for 
its land reclamation scheme. Within five years, more than 
a million acres will be won back and sold to small 
farmers. This is just one glimpse of the future into 
which International Harvester is continually probing. 
British coal? This shrewdly piloted company—with a 


record sales year behind it and exports up by almost a 
third—chooses British coal for its vital fuel. Its plans 
for the future are based on the knowledge that there are 
ample supplies of coal, right here within our own shores. 
And experience has long proved that coal gives the 
greatest heat for the lowest cost; that coal, burned the 
modern way, is smokeless. 

With vision, vigour and sound business reasoning, 
International Harvester of Great Britain plans its future 
on coal. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 

PLANS ITS FUTURE ON 


COAL 


COAL IS BEST... AND BRITISH 


jS&l.m BY THF NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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fjpo a, good many workers in American *' r # strike the him agreed to )tet up jjhte * 


meat-packing plants thjc years .sipce Autoqtetion Fund Committee to 

1955 have revive^ memories' qf. a The Vjttidy possible' folu tions for labour dii- 
Jungle," Upton Sinclair’s exposure <k the j^lajeed' £ a tibbalisatio»r The fttnd, a 
packers which first'derme Out irt 190$ dnd* L 'pfotitir in this field, is, financed by a 



which, as a paper-back, has gone through 
four printings ’since, i960. But to execu¬ 
tives of the big* meat-packing companies ’ 
developments in the past eight years, berm 
like a belated effort to recover the- <#jnv 1 
petitive position and the profitability that 
they had been losing since the nineteen- 
forties to a tyo,st of smaller companies 
which had been quicker to take advantage 
of new tcchfiicuiej and of road transport. 

The Armour, Swift and Cudahy com¬ 
panies became the largest in the industry 
—though Cudahy has since slipped back— 
by.ujjng huge plants next to the stock- 
yards In cities which were big railway 
centres. .But since the war independent 
plants have multiplied in the small towns 
in stock-raising areas. By 1954 the 
number of packing plants had nearly 
doubled and it has increased rapidly since 
then. 

About 1955 the big companies began 
to close many of th^ir bigger, older and 
less efficient plants and to'build small new 
specialised plains in smaller cities, a 
process which is precisely the opposite of 
the more common trend to larger units. 

A few workers have moved with • their 
jobs but many have been left stranded in 
towns where ‘there „is no other "work 
equally well paid which they are qualified 
to do. The new plants tend, at least at 
first, to escape the trade unions and to pay 
lower wages than' the old ones did. More¬ 
over new machinery and better methods 
have cut the number of packing-house 
jobs from about 200,000 in 1955 to under 
r60,000 last year!, although the industry is 
not one of the ones where productivity is 
increasing .most rapidly. 

In 1959 t b e of six Armour 

plants in various parts of, the country 
alarmed the trade unions and to hekd off 


'royalty oh shipments of me&t;and:is man- < 
"aged by pititfessbrs from, the University 
of ^akago working under a join: union* 

. management board. / x : , 

: The ’ fund found it -necessary to go 
beyond ; r^ea^ch before anyone had « 
, exp<pted tWs- /In June 'ijjjlSA' the Arfnour 
plaqt /in Oklahoma anntfuiited thit' it 
Wduldyclose in' July. Although the city j 
\va$ bdbming the committeeTouhd .lt hard 
to pfeunc the lald-eff men in new jobs or to 
T provide tweful graining; .their average 
’ age was high, their average education 
elementary and 36 per cent were.Negroes. 
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Only a fifth of them feel that they received 
qny kind of help from the committee or 
from anyone else. The next dosing was 
in Fort Worth, Texas. There the laid- 
off workers were also disappointed with 
the work of the committee. 

Last June came the closing of the 
Armour pl^nt in Sioux City, Iowa, which 
employed Xjioa men It was the seven¬ 
teenth of the firm’s plants to shut and 
brought the number of men thrown out 
of Work to 12,310. The automation com- 


may. 


., be ... _ . „ „ 

lakt^ tfiotith thkt die 

1 puttotfr &k. I 

- Abiyt-- ^- Ufeepted 

transfers ttfOthtrAftiwat plaaU, BlAoUgh 
the^tmion ciomirfaim that wodfen are 
aifowed to mnt ^floljr; Jta V anden^iniar- 
-gtnaj.wopefc^ lopj workert who 


Sfoth thosi $ettr{rig tujid tho^c iffedving 1 
scvetancc pay'dre digiblc for TetfkffiSng 
for bfeh«p Occupations. Btot’this is slow tb 
get under Way. A *ufvdy W al 4 ilable 
jobs had to ; be carried but first,; because 
federal funds are* not supposed: to bcavail- 
able qnles^ thcre ^re opportunities for 
empioyrpertt ip -the locality. X^ fust 
projects to be approved by federal : and 
: state officials wCre ,to jrain 15 m^n to 
become motor mechanics and 10 to 
become repairmen; mofe than twice that 
number applied. The two courses are to 
last 50 weeks and arc ejected to cost 
$118,600, including equipment and sub¬ 
sistence allowances to the trainees. 

- 1 This is to - be paid by me federal 
government but even so the Sioux 
City Board of Education, which was asked 
to manage the ^courses, voted last week 
not to do so although it will furnish some 
classrooms. • The b6aid*s nensbm, who 
serve , without pay, doubt ^&lfier there is 
local demand for 25 morC intn trained 
in these skills add several objected to. the 
cost (more than, a . year ■ dt Harvard 
said one) and to the fact that people from 
outside the city proper would be included. 
Nevertheless about 200 workers are ex¬ 
pected to be retrained, although it will 
not be easy for the state authorities to 
manage this from Des M&tft&T Btft the 
threat of unemployment «tftt hangs over 
workers at older meat-packing plants all 
over the country ipost of whom lack the 
benefit of even the Arfnour fiifieL 
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structure of cargo rates in vi^w of the probable savings to be made 
with the hew turbine-powered aircraft. 

Meanwhile, while the CAB probes for ways to make it ever more 
attractive for shippers to distribute their goods by air, the volume 
of cargo carried by the airlines continues to increase at a hard-to- 
believe rate. Despite the handicap of high charges, based on 
obsolete cost figures, cargo carrying by the trans-Atlantic airlines 
has been increasing by about 20 per cent this year and the total 
amount of cargo carried on these routes last year was 22 per cent 
higher than in 1961. The CARJbas now decided to concentrate on 
the lowering of cargo rates as a Way to make sure that this more- 
than-healthy rate of growth continues. This new drive for com¬ 
petition in the air will presumably begin when the international 
conference on air cargo convenes in Miami next December. 

Bitter Pill 

A rmed with the tough new regulations passed by Congress last 
year America’s official watchdog over the safety of medicines 
and cosmetics, the Food and Drug Administration, has at long 
last become effective enough to make enemies. No one can 
reasonably object to the agency’s strengthened powers to protect 
the public from dangerous products or from unscrupulous pro¬ 
moters ; the emotional uproar caused two months ago by the 
decision to prohibit further distributions of the controversial 
“ cancer cure,” Krebiozen, will probably die in an embarrassed 
splutter now that investigators have pronounced the mysterious 
remedy to be nothing more than a common and utterly useless 
amino acid. But the agency’s recent moves to protect the layman 
against his own ignorance threaten a multi-million dollar a year 
market and have the powerful drug companies up in arms. 

The government is seeking to eliminate the widespread use of 
antibiotics in cold cures and to limit the use of an army of long- 
familiar remedies for anaemia and other everyday complaints to the 
prescription market. The FDA has already banned completely the 
use of the new “ wonder ” drugs in medicines which are designed 
to fight the common cold and which are sold under a doctor’s 
prescription ; and it has warned producers who sell such products 
over the counter to prove their effectiveness or withdraw them. 
What worries officials is the fact that the average person does not 
realise that if he uses antibiotics to treat his every minor ache 
and pain he may build up a dangerous allergy or—at the least— 
a powerful immunity to them and be unable to use them to combat 
more serious illnesses. Moreover, the agency points out that recent 
investigations have shown that antibiotics arc seldom of value in 
fighting even the side effects of a cold—much less the intractable 
common cold itself. It argues that when the drugs are needed 

America’s Business Population 

The number of business 
concerns operating in the 
United States increased by 
1 per cent during 1962, with 
about 430,006 new firms 
being started and about 
390,000 being shut down. 
This continued an expan¬ 
sion which has been going 
on for over a decade, mainly 
because of the increase in 
the number of trade and 
service companies; the 
number of manufacturing 
and construction companies 
declined in 1961 and 1962. 

Source ; US Dept, of Commerce. 


millions of 
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they should be prescribed by a physician. The reasoning behind 
the official contention that home remedies for indigestion and 
other simple disorders should also be used only under a doctor’s 
orders is somewhat similar. The problem is not that these 
medicines are unsafe when used properly but that their ready 
availability tempts the average man to rely on his own diagnosis. 
And iron pills from the corner chemist’s shop are not much help 
when anaemia turns out to be a symptom of cancer rather than 
a simple lack of iron in the blood. 

It is not surprising that the pharmaceutical companies—almost 
all of whom would feel the pinch of the new rules on sales— 
pooh-pooh all of this, as grossly exaggerated. They insist that such 
far-reaching regulations are unnecessary and would merely increase 
the cost of medicines for the public. The FDA, however, tends 
to take this laudable concern for the customer’s purse with a grain 
of salt. Only last month the government charged six leading 
pharmaceutical firms with fixing prices on a leading antibiotic, 
tetracycline. 

Good as Silver 

T he loose change jingling in Americans’ pockets may not buy 
very much any more but at least it is now worth its weight in 
silver. On Monday two weeks ago the price of silver on the free 
market in New York touched $1,293 811 ounce, the monetary value 
that the American authorities place on the metal. As a result, for 
the first time in two years the Treasury was forced to resume sales 
to private users from its own stubbornly-guarded stocks. If the 
authorities had not stood ready to step in the price might have 
risen further still, making it profitable for Americans to melt down 
coins for their content in silver as fast as the government could 
mint them. 

With the Treasury reluctantly back in the market, the price of 
silver will probably remain close to its present level for several 
years. The private demand for the metal may well outstrip the 
supply forthcoming each year from American mines and from 
occasional sales by Mexico and China—the consumption of silver 
in the United States by 
industry and the arts 
last year was no mil¬ 
lion ounces, double the 
amount newly mined. 

But the Treasury now 
holds more than 1.6 
billion ounces of the 
metal and while it con¬ 
tinues to honour its 
obligation to accept 
one-dollar bills and 
other “ silver certifi¬ 
cates ” in exchange for 
silver dollars or bullion it can impose an effective ceiling on 
the price. 

The trouble is that eventually there will be no more silver certi¬ 
ficates to be exchanged. Earlier this year the authorities got Con¬ 
gress to authorise the gradual withdrawal of silver certificates from 
circulation and their replacement with Federal Reserve Notes 
which are backed by government securities and gold. The point 
of the exercise was to release the huge stocks of silver being held to 
back outstanding silver certificates and thus to permit the Treasury 
to meet its requirements for coinage for another decade or more. 
But once the substitution is complete, there will be no check on 
a further rise in the price of silver. The Treasury will have to 
persuade Congress to reduce (he silver content of coins before this 
happens or risk seeing all America’s small change thrown into the 
melting pot by profit-minded citizens. 
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FAST GUN 


This big brother of the potato pistol, remotely controlled by 
hydraulics, is a recent development in the steel industry. It 
fires a plug of clay into the furnace tapping-hole after the molten 
metal is released. This speeds re-charging of the furnace—and 
is one reason why each blast furnace in the Spencer works can 
produce up to 400 tons of iron every four hours. 

The hydraulics which swivel the gun into position, and which 
discharge the day plug, are specially built by Lockheed —a 
company in.the AP Group. 

Today, more and fnore people are finding that the AP Group is 
particularly well placed to help them. Partly because AP 
specialises — in dirihfy aspect of hydraulics, braking, trans¬ 
mission, filtration ft steering. And also because AP brings to 


each problem a highly developed talent for design, advanced 
manufacturing techniques, and unusually wide research facilities. 
Service follow-through? AP deals with servicing, too, on an 
ample basis. (Motor car replacement 
components, for instance, are available 
everywhere in tho world where British 
cars are sold.) 

If you have a problem within AP'a 
ambit, you’ll find there's a company 
in the Group which can supply the 
thinking, the technical agility, and 
the resources needed to help you 

solve it. GROUP 



automotive PRODUCTS COMPANY limited • LOCKHEED hydraulic brake company limited • borg & beck company limited 

LOCKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LIMITED - HILL B JACKSON (SPRINGS) LIMITED BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTD. AUSTRALIA 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LIMITED • AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N Z ) LIMITED 
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ilsrt&fbithe' jtyjn&o, tmz$ki$v, 
s important 

daily Try I.CJ^j mearch and 
of laboratories. I.GI; awn ; 
products and processes that 
their tasks more speedily and . 


yr y^pry rROM ICS 

nktimflilfie Manufacture of man} plastic 
rara$<Nk like car door panels, chairt and 
vastly changed by using 
hwit tbdteiques employing radio- 
frequ^S wami'I.C J^*c>wn work in this field has 
results^ trfjWlwicnt of new .varieties of 
•Novdi?- and. t^dWr^plastics materials that 
■ara-pprtifiMlarjy suited to electronic welding— 
andals&bf an elithely new material. ‘Vyweld*, 
apceiaHyt^ppmM^^he new technique. By match- 
ihglfte ehfrmetnhg needs with the chemical 
material eddjhfil. I-Cl. has helped to speed the 
adoption of an ultra-modern process. 


COLOURS k LA iVIODE 
Fashion designers have hitherto _ faced one 
besetting rtlie colours in V&tiT original 

sketches, doile with artist’s paints, could not 
always be reproduced faithfully on textile 
materials. Designers can now overcome this 
difficulty by using paints based on the I.C.I.- 
inveiited ‘Procion' dyes. The colours of these 
‘Procion’ paints on paper are almost indistin¬ 
guishable in shade and brilliance from the satire 
’Procion’ dyes on textile fabric. Tire designer is 
therefore assured of obtaining the effect he 
wishes to produce. 


HASTENING HARVEST HOME 
Mechanical lifters would quickly gather 
potato harvests were it not for the haulms (top- 
growths of the plants) which clog and slow the 
machines. A new and revolutionary type of 
weedkiller, known as diquat, devised by f.C.L, is 
greatly facilitating this heavy, work Sprayed on 
to the haulms, it speedily destroys them, yet it 
has the quality—unique amonp weedkillers—of 
becoming inactive once It touches the ground. 
The soil can sufely be resawn; therefore, soon 
afterwards. 


I.C.I.’s far-ranging research 

.i * - ' * 

is contributing 
to progress in many fields 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 
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T his week the victorious 1 West Indies 
cricket team left for home, the sweet 
music of applause ringing after them. The 
view that this team are the Saviours of 
cricket would find much support among the 
treasurers of the seventeen county clubs 
chat for years have only been kept out of 
the red by the supremely undignified ex¬ 
pedient dffootbalrpoOls tun by their sup¬ 
porters. The West Indians, however, have 
brought the spectators to the grounds once 
more: the skill and verve of Senator Frank 
Worrell's men on the field has been matched 
by their vociferous compatriots in the 
stands. Cricket actually began to seem 
fun: it Remains to be wen whether sorrie 
elderly MCC members will surviye the 
impact of barracking, cheering,' even 
sinking at Lords: 

To coincide witty the We& Indians' 
glorious if chilly surdmer was the 1 first 
scason of the knock-out cup; aty eHityinatfog 
competition of one-daV matched whose suc¬ 
cess, intiat have delighted both the county 
treasurers and’ the ^ohsdrs, Gillette. The 
final at Lords filled the ground, everi m the 
third Saturday of the fbhtball season: sup¬ 
porters of the fihalists Sussex and Worces¬ 
tershire arrived with rosettes displaying 
images of u Lord Ted * Dexter and others. 
They carried tanners, and Shouted as 
though it were a football match. Hie result, 
with Sussex winning ty 14 run* after a 
day of murky weather and conflicting 
fortunes, justified everyone’s hopes. 

Cricket's administrators must now 
seriously ask themselves whether orie-day 
county cricket is not the right extra bait for 
the fickle sporting public. Outside August, 
and except on some Saturdays* the tradi¬ 
tional three-day matches are very much the 
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prerogative of the pensioners. Many coun¬ 
ties have had total attendances in Oil their 
28 or so matches this season, and for several 
seasons past, less than the gate for a single 
firto division soccer league match. And 
how many more would go to cricket 
grounds on Saturday (Sunday still presum¬ 
ably being out of the question) if they were 
assured of seeing a whole match played on 
the basis of the present tournament with 
each innings iimiced to 65 overs and an 
individual bowler to 15 overt? * 

: There would clearly be strong objections 
to any. complete break with the present 
three-day county cricket championship, but 
might this not be mote competitive if the 
counties were split up into two leagues with 
promotion and relegation? At the > same 
titne.it might then be possible to run a 
similar league on a one-day basis* jo that 
with the new knock-out cup cricket, like 
football, would have its three competitions. 
It ought to be possible to widen the scope 
for some of there competitions by including 
say the two universities,? seme /of <(tbd 
stronger minor counties and perhaps a team 
of overseas representatives. The latter 
would bring before the public the now 
growing band of international (and par¬ 
ticularly West Indian) cricketers who nave 
grown used to weather conditions in this 
country by playing league ^ri$ket up 
This, may be the only wav that spectators 
elsewhere will Sobers, Han, Kanhai and 
other Caribbean giants again in the sixties, 
for their next tour of this country is not 
scheduled until 1971. The responsibility 
of producing the test fixture list rests with 
the Imperial Cricket Conference, which 
appears to be as out of date in its views as 
it is in its name. Its new subcommittee 




the regular four-year cycle of test matches, 
although it plays neither India, Pakistan nor 
<* course ^ West India^,,^,.^ 
rouble* ^uwn^jpai^ickctat 
political: % quipgr,#‘PW! 
hari to-imh. Jw? «K*n» 

writ, t jNi;»y ; , ZeaH»f»4f. Pakistan. .evpp 

, Meanwfcifcj 

imw <* 

angtycised Weat Iqdito^ .. fy ^^last^n 
years o^e of the xppst cxdqng, tya^sxflcfl in 
county ;crfcj 5 et has been HaipiK^^ ,Rpy 
Marshall 4 wxt. year . Sonny RjnRftohin, 
another, hero of the mp Wes^Indwi team, 
is, hoped to, rescue +rpicafb% from fra 
present doldrums,. One suggestion. is that a 
permanent , West Indian team drawn, {tom 
residents In Britain should play in the 
county championship: this is already done 
in club cricket. But cbmplete integration 
would surely be better, and far easier to 
organise: could not Surrey find its own 
budding' Griffiths and Halls in the back 
streets of Brixton ? , f 

What is most welcome, this yea^ is 
people are seriously thinking tibout erk r 
and admitting that it is ap entertainment 
that can really be eqjtertammg, The f$st 
matches, the county cup, me qcw . single 
wjeket cmnpetitioQyj have ah brought into 
t^e stands some new specutofs ^nd revived 
the interest of some old ones, Ttye game's 
administrators do have a chance , tp 
suenxthen its appeal along these lines. , .It 
opulq be rheir last chance. , 


The Liberals, 


FK) 6 m OUR SPE&tAL rdoRk^gPONBE^rT 

nnHE Liberal Assembly at. Brighton last 
week will not go down to history as 
one of the great conclaves of the patty. Some 
good debates were staged—notably those on 
housing and education. But it lacked the 
punch and drive of the Llandudno con¬ 
ference last year, partly because the 
Assembly was faced with nogreat issue such 
as Britain’s entry into the common market* 
but also because of mismanagement by the 
executive. The idea, new to Liberal 
assemblies, of allowing the constituencies 






to put forward all the resolutions save the 
emergency ones, has something to be said 
for it in theory but little in practice. Every¬ 
one knows that the resolutions have been 
doctored by the conference arrangements 
committee, which makes the claim of free¬ 
dom of expression a lktle spurious, and 
above all it has the grave disadvantage of 
leaving the executive free to vote as they 
please on vital issues. The spectacle of the 
Liberal leaders standing up on the platform 
and voting different ways on important 
resolutions did not contribute much to creat¬ 
ing an image of a united, determined party. 

Behind the scenes a struggle was going on 
between two rivals for the treasurership of 
the party, Mr Timothy Beaumont and 
Colonel Gardner Thorpe. Unfortunately 
for the Liberals it did not remain behind the 
scenes for long: the full story, including 
the bickering at tne supposedly private finan¬ 
cial meeting, was leaked to the press by a 
member of the executive. Civil warfare can 
ill be afforded by the two major parties: 
much less can it be indulged in by the 
Liberals. Their erstwhile old free trade- 
protectionist rivalry at least had the merit 
of a clash cl principles. The present 
Liberal divisions are fundamentally personal 
—based on a dislike of the Bonham Carters 
and Mr Frank Byers—and have even less 
to be said for them. 

On Friday the executive made a grave 
mistake in choosing for its first topical 
resolution one of vapid generality calling for 
an early general election. Mr Mark Bonham 


Carter made an excellent speech, followed 
by a series of contributions from the 
floor of such a low quality that 
the assembly revolted and brought the 
proceedings to an end. What had 
been intended as a show piece ended as 
a shambles before the television cameras. 

The assembly took some important policy 
decisions in the course of the week. The 
Liberals are now committed (regrettably) to 
introducing a managed agricultural market 
on the model of that being attempted by the 
European common market, with commodity 
commissions for meat and grain, and they 
managed to get through the whole debate 
without a single mention of the rise in food 
prices that must inevitably occur. They 
would double the number of places in 
universities and other institutions of higher 
learning in the next ten years, abolish the 
n-plus and provide compulsory part time 
education for aH school leavers up to the 
age of x8. Any attack on the public 
schools moved the assembly to raptures, but 
the party merely intends to examine their 
position “with a view to bringing them 
more closely within the national system.” 
The other emotive topic was South Africa ; 
a resolution called on the government to 
stand firm against Dr Verwoerd’s proposals 
for Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuana- 
land. 

Mr Grimond brought the Liberal musings 
to a dose in a speech in which he was at 
great pains to show that the party had the 
men to form a government should he ever 


Less Value 
For Money 

Purchasing power is here 
caicutated from the 
figures of consumer ex¬ 
penditure, taking into ac¬ 
count changes in pat¬ 
terns of buyfrt0. By linking 
the annual aerie* with the 
official retail price index 
a monthly trend for this 
year is obtained. In 
August the retail price 
index leW again (to 103.0, 
January 1981^100). 
Purchasing power there¬ 
fore increased, , 



Bow at a Venture 

T he Bow Group’s intellectual 

somersault, ^whidf^J. its latest 
, pappphlet,* it app 5 *£t to Britain’s 

a. * European aspiratiori&shoula not be taken 
l i tqJadicate a similfej diametric movement 
on the part of the Conservative party. The 
Bow Group insists on its entire indepen¬ 
dence of the party, Which, apart from 
publishing some of its less explosive 
pamphlets, appears to pay it little heed. It 
calls itself a “ research society,” has “ no 
corporate views,” and hotly denies that it 
is in any sense a pressure group: but its 
830 members are mostly paid-up members 
of the party (more than a dozen are MPs) 
and without exception Conservatives. 

The Bow group grew out of the Federa¬ 
tion of University Conservative Associations 
in 1951, taking its name from the Bow and 
Bromley Constitutional Club rooms in 
which it was inaugurated. It still likes to 
take its membership from new, Conserva¬ 
tive, graduates and, although there is no 
age-limit for members, as there is in tije 
Young Conservatives (who must pass out 
of the lists at the unyoung age of 30), appli¬ 
cations from would-be Bowyers over 36 are 
unlikely to succeed. The formal organ¬ 
isation is loose: the main work of the group 
is research and the publication of its fruits, 
and this purpose is accomplished by putting 
a research team of perhaps 15 members to 
work on each of the variety of subjects (30 
in London at the moment) that seem in 
need of illumination. 

The activity is paid for out of subscrip¬ 
tions (3 guineas for over-25s, 2 guineas for 
younger members), the sale of pamphlets 
(which can hardly be very profitable) and 
the generosity of the richer members. If 
it results in a good case, it is published, 
whether the group as a whole agrees with it 
or not-r-but the members’ common age 
and intelligence, and shared political stand¬ 
point, does usually produce a concensus. 

But this latest 'm d'esfytt may not be 
thought likely, in time, to become Con¬ 
servative policy, as some fraction of Bow 
thought on, for example, Africa has over 
the years. The work on Africa in the years 
around the 1959 election first brought the 
group into prominence: it was followed by 
a steady and rapid rise in membership and 
volume of output, of which exactly half- 
27 publications out of 54—has been pro¬ 
duced since i960. Real conservatives have 
been known to imply that these “ clever 
young men,” far from improving Conserva¬ 
tism, are perverting it into something 
unwholesomely radical. Their doubts 
will not be stilled by the defection of a late 
chairman of the group to the Liberals. 

* No 'Dime or Minor Role. Bow Publications 
2s. 6d. 
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NIC in the Bud 


T he National Incomes Commission is 
all too habitually spoken of as the 
scourge of the working classes ; it presented 
a very different face this week, when its 
inquiry into the salaries of teachers in 
higher education opened its public sessions 
at Carhon House Tertace. Dons arc the 
subject of its. investigations. Two dbns 
(professors, no less) sit on the commission— 
with a lawyer from local government, a 
transport accountant, and a distinguished 
barrister, sp, chairman. Those,presenting 
evidence wer? people of the sort who—the 
point was soon njade-r-are most readily 
comparable to dons when salaries are under 
discussion; senior civil servants from the 
Treasury, the Ministry of Education, and 
officials of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. Eagerly listening'to all this were 
representatives of various teachers’ organisa¬ 
tions, including yet another professor. 

The oply non-graduate shuffles and whis¬ 
pers could be heard from the press tables ; 
and indeed there was nothing very news¬ 
worthy to be gathered in the quiet room 
of baize tables. But the mass of evidence 
before the commission did much to justify 
its work, by bringing into the light of day 
information that.is all too often left to be 
understood by those who—because they are 
closest to the subject—are perhaps least 
tempted to grope for its inward meaning. 
Just how the commission will use this infor¬ 
mation—whether, in particular, it can turn 
out something more constructive than the 
usual polite beard of arbitration—is still 
uncertain. Its objectives cannot be estab¬ 
lished until the Robbins report on the 
whole structure of higher education, and 
the Government’s response to it, are pub¬ 
lished. Here are some random gleanings 
from the paper that is already available 
to NIC. 


Fair Comparison 

T his sacrosanct principle, until recently 
almost the only acknowledged criterion 
according to which university salaries have 
been fixed, is suffering a swiftish death: 
the efforts of the Association of University 
Teachers to resuscitate it in the interests 
of their members seem sadly uncontem¬ 
porary. The job of a university teacher is 
quite impossible to compare with anybody 
else’s: the great leisure, and the greater 
opportunities for hard work, that go with 
academic life make nonsense of any attempt 
to quantify donnish input. The most pro¬ 
voking evidence before the commission was 
a letter from Professor Titmuss and a 
couple of his colleagues at the London 
Scfnool of Economics arguing that dons have 
the same freedom as an independent busi¬ 
nessman, but with “ the most unusual 
advantage of combining with it a full-tiriie 
salary, exceptional security of tenure, and 
relatively generous provisions in retire- 


Supply and Demand .. 

U niversity teachers are, however, on 
far firmer ground in arguing for pay 
increases if they stick to the traditional doc¬ 
trines of economics. There are soon going 
to be more^V^rsi^stuifjkBts^tWr^ AuW 
thus be more teachers: raising pay is a 
methpd tpf attracting teachers, Thus runs 
the itaaple argument* Id brand terms, the 
sVerage annual increase m stiwenr popula¬ 
tion was 4,400 between ,*957-58 and 
todi-o?; between 1062-63 and 1966-67 


1961-0^; between 1962-63 and 1966-67 
the annual increase wifi be #700, .The pre¬ 
sent student-staff ratio over all faculties is 
16 to 1 Configure that coqce$t$ higher staff¬ 
ing ratios p some faculties, and ignores the 
need for higher ratios yet in others): a^sym* 
ing that this ratio should continue, the uni¬ 
versities would need to recruit 1,380 new 
telphers 19,1962-63, rising steadily to 1,990 
new teachers in 1966-67. 

With a time-lag of around six years of 
education, universities produce their own 
productive equipment—meaning that from 
today’s university entrants come tomorrow’s 
university teachers. University teachers 
naturally come from the pool of first and 
second-class degree winners: they now take 
10.6 per cent or this pool. By 1966-67 they 
would need J3.1 per cent of the pool to 
maintain their student-staff ratios. And all 
these assumptions ignore any even greater 
expansion of the universities as a result of 
Robbins: they also ignore the almost cer¬ 
tain upgrading of the Colleges of Advanced 
Technology to university status, their cer¬ 
tain expansion from 13,200 full-time 
students now to 16,500 in 1966-67, and 
their need to recruit 440 more teachers, 
especially senior teachers, by then from foe 
same pool pf talent as the universities. 

The question thus arises whether an in¬ 
crease in salaries in the higher education 
would not merely lead the competitors— 
the civil service, the professions, industry 
—to shove up their pay too in order to 
attract enough talent. Sir Geoffrey 
Lawrence asked whether public service 
salaries are not like “ a plateau always 
being disturbed by an erupting peak? ” 
When asked whether the schools—another 





Aejmiyersitipsjo expand, the Miw&v fff 
Education’s spokesman answered with a 


startled negative. It looks as though those 
who have succeeded in the fierce competi¬ 
tion to get to university in this pre- 
,expaqsionary jjeriod^l bp tidUy rewarded. 

Parity of EstgaiB. - 

T he guiding principleof untotkity rtbfy 
arrangements has for long been that all 
dons are worth equal sums in mpney. / But 
the basic flaw in thif foment; baa beep 
apparent since the inception of the national 
health service: then it became nepemrv 
to pay mediqal teachers in line mthNHS 
consultants, and far more thththeir m 
medical colleague! Site for eoxrie skfcmiato- 
ing over the pay of medically qualified 
teachers in not-strictly-medical posts the 
line has been held there. The argument# 
before NIC have obviously raised in every*, 
one’s minds die question of whether special 
payments should not also be made to 
specialists in subjeos that also have a high 
extra-academic value. The commission’s 
views on this extraordinarily thorny prob¬ 
lem! involving also bow far these eagerly- 
sought people can make their extra money 
on outside work, will be eagerly awaited. 

There seemed, however, to be an atmos¬ 
phere of agreement over the general proposi¬ 
tion that far more should be done in the 
universities to increase career prospects for 
all teachers: and perhaps the commission 
may be able to extend its terms of refer¬ 
ence far enough to cover both possible 
increases in part-time teaching and ways of 
increasing the productivity of teachers by, 
for example, double-shift working in the 
universities, dearly , pay has never been 
a main incentive for dons (Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, for example, obey none of the rules 
on pay—Cambridge doesnot even pay its 
medical teachers more than others, but has 
not yet had difficulty in getting them). But 
to attract the marginal extra teaching force 
into the universities pay must be one of the 
methods: , and in exchange the non¬ 
monetary attractions of academic life may 
have to be reduced. It is a for cry for NIC 
from the woes of the Scottish plumbers. 


Whitehall’s Guiding Light-Official 


T he sort of pay increase which the 
Government would like to see estab¬ 
lished for the senior salariat has been 
shown this week by the increases which 
it has sensibly approved for top civil 
servants. They range from 15 per cent to 
18 per cent with an average rise of about 
16 per cent, but this gives an average 
annual rate, over the 4 1 years since these 
public servants’ last rise, pf only about 
3$ per cent. “ The higher percentage 


increases," says the Government's state¬ 
ment, “ apply to the most senior grades 
and are deliberately intended ... to widen 
existing differentials." After them. Per¬ 
manent Secretaries (the 28 top civil 
servants of all) will get between £8*200 and 
£8,800 a year; Assistant Secretaries (the 
rank which eight out of nine direct entry 
administrative civil servants^ can expect to 
reach at about the average age of 4*) will 
get between £3,050 and '£3,900. 
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Sad Stories of ti 

The Mask of MeHlo: A Critical 
Study of David Lloyd George 

By Donald McCormick, 

Macdonald, 343 pages. 42s. 

Rhodes ; ' • 

By J 1 , G. Lockhart and C. M. Woodhouse. 
Hoddsr and Stoughton, 51 j pages* i 42s, 

C Edt. RHODES and David Lloyd George 
should by now be old enough to have 
passed frota politics into history. Rhodes 
was born 3 10 years ago, Lloyd George 100 
years ago. Rhodes died before he was 50 
years old; politically, Lloyd George died in 
the sense of leaving office and power for ever 
before he was sixty. Yet every book about 
either of them k still in some Sense a tract 
for today. 

Perhaps this is not surprising. Lloyd 
George personified in his spectacular rise, 
and in his equally spectacular fall and long 
decline, the transformation, and new polari¬ 
sation, of British party politics and policies 
that is still working itself out. The Liberals 
in their conference last week were stall 
engaged on the one hand in “ living down 
Lloyd George,” and on the other in trying 
to keep up in a new dress with some of the 
fusillade Of fresh ideas about economic and 
social policies which he peppered out, from 
his retreat, a generation ago. And the winds 
of change in Southern Africa Ere daily Mow¬ 
ing away the rUbbled rums of the little that 
is left of O08 Rhodes's 44 vision,” which 
lasted barely a lifetime. 

Mr McCormick makes no disguise about' 
the polemically topical purpose of his book; 
His rambling dO-it-yriurself Denning Report 
on Lloyd George's personal and political 
morals is bundled up, without much care 
for accuracy, * or any for objectivity, with 
almost everything that has ever been 
written, said, reported, rumoured, alleged 
or found qut famous and infamous 

Welshman/'And its atderit; eVcn devout, 
purpose is to prove that Lloyd George’s 
sharp practices not only sabotaged both 
Liberalism and liberalism but also led 
directly to the “modern degeneracy” of 
British politics and politicians. 

Lloyd George would have been surprised, 
certainly he would have been vastly amused, 
to find himself charged, because of hts 
“cleverness,” With responsibility for the 
“mediocrity” of his successors—“Bald¬ 
win, MacDonald, Chamberlain, Attlee, Eden 
and Macmillan ” He would probably have 
been greatly gratified to find himself ranked 


? Death of Kings 

by Mr McCormick with “Burleigh, 
Stafford, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Boling- 
broke, Walpole, Chatham, Wellington and 
Disraeli ” among the “ unscrupulous and 
self-seeking ” who have been * exploiting 
decent people in every age.” This verdict 
measures Mr McCoritnck’s radically evan¬ 
gelical approach to history—and His quality 
as a historian. And his description of 
Maynard Keynes, “headlong in’pursuit of 
his dream to make inflation respectable and 
so cure unemployment • by an orgy of 
spending,” throws an equally embarrassing 
light on his primitive' assumptions. It iS' 
still one of Mr Grimond’s problems, as he 
marches his troops towards the Sound of 
electoral gunfire, that he has in his ranks 
primitives of both Mr McCormick’s kinds : 
those who are still so shocked by Lloyd 
George’s trickery that they firmly believe 
ffiat a political party can compete for power 
innocent of any concern with interests, 
cabals, manipulation, contrivance or even 
the frame and caucus of organisation that 
Joseph Chamberlain (another trickster ?) 
invented; and those who believe that 
national economics became a racket when it 
ceased to be simple book-keeping. 


T he hock about Rhodes, by the lare Mr 
Lockhart and then by the more dispas¬ 
sionate Mr Woodhouse, is quite a different 
kettle of fish—as honestly scrupulous as 
Mr McCormick's is honestly Scurrilous. 
Yet ih a curious way it has the samd central 
predicament: how to %igh a man's tricks 
and twists against what he did or tried to 
db. Tha 1 blent of the first at any rate of the 
two ; authors is to make the best of Ced^ 
Rhodes for the sake of what he stood for r 
the niisskm of British business men to be 
pioneers in tlfc development (and, more, 
sketchily, the governance) of fruitful 
Southern Africa and its 4 ‘ North.” But 
nothing could be fairer than the way both 
‘ buthoft *£tau;' equally atj ,ev£ty |>oint of 
* RhdelefeV ambiguous carpet; to ihamonds, 
gold and commercial expansion, in dealings 
With the Dutch, the bWck Africans and the 
blinkered people at home, the arguments 
against as well a$ for him. When Rhodes 
died he had failed because he had im¬ 
patiently wrecked the basis of co-operation 
in his enterprise between British and Dutch 
on the spot. Then there came air odd, and 
lingering, period of illusion : the false peace 
at the end of the South African' war began 
a generation of the best-meaning endeavours 
to present the comity of the Common¬ 
wealth's white peoples as the hinge of world 


peace and free progress. This was not 
Rhodes, but it was the gloss of others upon 
his vision after he died—and facts and 
events have broken the gloss to pieces as 
they have broken the vision itself, 

Rhodes worried a lot about the “IhipdHal 
Actor,” about the lade of Understanding 
by men in Westminster and Whitehall of the 
enterprise and opportunities oFtheffoiieefS 
on tne spot. He did not recogtiifce at att 
whit was the real absent factor from hi? 
imaginings and calculations t the black Afri¬ 
can^, They Were forgotten nor ohiy in his 
“vision,” not. bnly'm the peace between 
British End Dutch after his death, tlot bthy 
in . the philosophic statesmanship of succes¬ 
sors like Smtrfs; but also, an d ; equatty,\in 
the splendid C 6 mmonwealrh pfoj&ti 6 ns of 
the men of the Round Table , and/ftnalh 
and fatally, in the inward-lookiiig gtowth Or 
the Union of South Africa and the not even 
attempted “ partnership ” of the Cehtral 
African Federation. The vision, whether 
of Rhodes or of Milner, was short-sighted. 

Yet, it i$ too easy to be pharisaica). What 
Rhodes worked for, intrigued for, and 
agonised about could never have been, but 
bedded in it was one of the big might- 
have-beens. This is the tale of a historic 
opportunity lost and only to be recovered 
now if the next chapter of British and 
Southern Africa’s. development can be 
accomplished without the bloodshed that 
began it, in the Zulu and Boer Wars. Mr 
Lockhart and Mr Woodhouse, unrhetorical 
and Just even to the point of diffidence, are 
terribly conscious of this J that is why their 
book, even though its pieces are not neatly 
dovetailed and even though its judgment of 
Rhodes remains inconclusive, js- ao weH 
worth reading. 

The truth is that these two men, Rhode* 
antf Lloyd George, still baffle thm 
biographers. Mr McCormiok’s casein* ffle 
prosecution is riddle*! with the puzzled 
recognition that the .tricky little mao was 
probiably, after all, a great qne, too: he was, 
wheq young at any, we, a rcql Radical and 
Welsh to boot; he certainly to 

bp a great war leader; and even when he 
turned towards Keynesian profligacy, it, was 
“ a national disaster ” 44 that his proposals 
did not receive more attention.” The fire 
and quality of Cecil Rhodes, do not blaze 
through Mr Lockhart’s and Mr Wood- 
house’s judicial summing-up as Lloyd 
Gearge’s are always threatening to do 
through Mr McCormick!* indictment. ?$ut 
the real man has somehow got away in 
both books equally ; and to read them is to 
leant 4 lot, not about Rhodes or Lloyd 
George, but rather about ourselves today 
coping with what they contributed, for ill 
or well, to our own history and politics. 




CHARLES P. 
KINDLEBERGER: 

Foreign Trade and the National Economy 

This hook is organurtl anal\ti« ally, and 
discusses lwo broad questiouNj (1) What 
deteriniin's the nature and amounts of the 
goods a country buys and sells in inters 
national trade? and (2) What is the 
impact of foreign trade on national ei o- 
tiomic life? 

Cloth 15s. net. papa JOs. fid. nrt. 

E. H. PHELPS BROWN: 

The Economics of Labour 

A mainspring of economic growth has b<eu 
the improvement of the labour force, and 
thr author asks how this has come about and* 
hovy it.cflfi be promoted today.; He asks aj>p . 
how the labour force gets deployed between 
'different regions, hidustri/s, and orrupatirins, 
in^thc tbidbional'and atrtfonriiariftr as \teli ► 
r a& ip. jhe^runket , r . < f t , , - 4 

Cloth 45s. neb r paper ,IQs, tkk neb A i 
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IN EUROPE 


30S NET 

(30s 10 d im hiding postage) 

By ARTHUR DALE, F.A.C.C.A. 


The aim ol' this book is to draw attention to the major points of difference in the taxation 
system of the United Kingdom and, die members of the European Economic Community, 
to describe the work now being done to secure greater harmonization and to try to look 
ahead and forecast what changes arc likely to be made. 

Harmonization is merely a new word for a familiar, continuing process. Comparative 
taxation studies have been of growing interest for many years and no country would now 
make a major taxation change without considering how other countries have dealt with 
the same point. In this way the best' practice tends to lie universally adopted and a 
general improvement in taxation laws results. 

TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 98 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.i. 
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WEIGH-IN! 

Why il these breeds lesl the 
bolonce ol Iheir new odveitisieg 
nod marketing plons in o 
Soelbem Television Test Morkel? 


More than 100 new products have been Test Marketed in the 
Southern Television Area. Some manufacturers have been out¬ 
standingly successful. Others were able to discover the snags in their 
products, their advertising or marketing plans. All established their 
strong points or pin-pointed their problems before it was too late — 
and too costly—-to change. 

Why have so many national advertisers first test marketed their 
products on Southern? Because the Southern Television Area is a 
“natural” for test marketing! It is compact, accessible and has 
unequalled facilities for rapid and economical distribution. The latest 
research shows that two-thirds of all homes in the area now receive 
Southern Television regularly, and there are excellent press, poster 
and cinema advertising facilities. It contains a remarkably accurate 
cross-section of the total U.K. market and its population character¬ 
istics are very similar to those of the important London area. 

Equally important are the special facilities offered by Southern 
Television to advertisers on the station. These include arrange- > 


ments for the exclusive availability, at reduced rates, of a range of 
research services provided by leading companies in the field and 
covering the supply of such vital information as retail support for 
any brand and its leading competitors, sold through grocers and 
chemists; continuous consumer research among housewives or others 
and the psychological effects of commercials. 

Additionally, Southern Television will help to arrange sales 
conferences at their studios and co-operate in the production of 
direct mail and point-of-sale promotion. 

Since the station operates through two transmitters—the Isle of 
Wight and Dover—it is possible to test two commercials simul¬ 
taneously at no extra cost. 

Full details of these and other services are contained in our 
“Test Marketing Handbook”, which is available free on request. 
No other established test marketing area gives the adver¬ 
tiser a better opportunity to measure impact so exactly. 
It is the logical first link in the national chain. 


SOUTHERN 


TELEVISION 


GLEN HOUSE. STAG PLACE. VICTORIA, LONDON S.W.1. Tel: Victoria 4404 CIS line*) 
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Imperial Policy-Maker 

R. B. Bennett 

By Ernest Watkins, 

Seeker and Warburgs , 272 pages. 35s. 

R b. b?nnett, who was Prime Minister 
. of Canada from 1930 to 1935 and 
who, having become Viscount Bennett, died 
in England in 1947, has found his bio¬ 
grapher. His admirers and his detractors 
alike will find much to admire in the book, 
but both will be somewhat disappointed that, 
in the large issues with which Bennett dealt, 
the evidence is skimpy. This is not the full, 
thoroughly documented study that might 
have been hoped for. It is, as Mr Watkins 
himself admits, a sketch, a lengthy profile 
rather than the kind of. biography which 
Canada now has of Sir John Macdonald and 
George Brown and which it is getting by 
stages of Mackenzie King and Arthur 
Meighen. 

The author, for instance, remarks that 
Bennett had the will to achieve the kind of 
economic integration of the Empire (how 
old-fashioned that word has become and 
how old-fashioned Bennett himself seems to 
be 1) which, 25 years' later, was achieved 
by the countries that formed the European 
common market. The view is that he was 
frustrated in this not only by his own limita¬ 
tions but by the British statesmen of the 
nineteen-thirties who did not share, and 
did not want to share, the kind of vision 
which the sentimental and emotional Ben¬ 
nett entertained about the^Empire. They 
were, moreover, repelled by the tougn 
arrogance of the man in negotiation. But 
the proceedings of the Imperial Conferences 
of 1930 and 1932 are not set out in the 
detail needed to form a firm judgment. Mr 
Watkins recites the explanation given to 
Bennett by J. H. Thomas when that gentle¬ 
man described the Canadian Prime 
Minister’s 1930 proposals as “humbug.” 
He does not explain in detail what the hum¬ 
bug, if any, was. Lord Beaverbrook in his 
study of Bennett, “ Friends,” does a better 
fob but without real detail or background. 

In the circumstances ©f the nineteen- 
thirties, it was natural for Bennett to fight 
hard for preferential treatment of imperial 
foodstuffs entering the United Kingdom. 
It accorded too with Bennett’s Chamberlain- 
Kiplingesquc conception of Empire. But he 
led a Canadian party dedicated to the 
country’s manufacturing • interest: he was 
readier to take a preference than to give one. 
Politically he had to do it, but his ambiva¬ 
lence pulled him down. 

Mr Watkins lays far too little emphasis 
on the fact that this rather bullying corpora¬ 
tion lawyer established the country’s first 
central bank, which brought order mto the 
semi-monopolistic jungle of private banking, 
and intelligence into the ordering of mone¬ 
tary policy. It was Bennett too who 
established the principle of public broad¬ 
casting without which Canada could hardly 
beat off the overwhelming pressure of the 


Americas communications Industry; and it 
wag he who brought into the country’* dub* 
lie service such then as the late Gifford 
Clark Who, with others, rapidly brought 
about a salutary revolution and a raising of 
standards into every aspect of the country's 
administration. 

He does, on the other hand, prove that 
Bennett’s 1935 policies, though beaten at 
the polls, laid the foundation for Canada’s 
modern Tory party. When he enteted poli¬ 
tics the Canadian Conservative party bore 
a strong resemblance to the stand-pat 
American Republican party of President 
McKinley. It was Bennett who succeeded, 
in Adlai Stevenson’s phrase quotedbyMr 
Watkins, in dragging nis party, kicking and 
screaming, into the twentieth century. This 
was no mesh achievement, even if,'at the 
time, it helped to ruin the party’s immediate 
electoral prospects. In 1935, the Canadian 
Pacific tycoons, headed by Sir Edward 
Beatty, had had enough of a man who, 
though he had been their western counsel 
for many years, had, in theit view, turned 
traitor. 


Studies in Disciplines 

Social Science and Political Theory 
By W. G. Rundman. 

Cambridge University Press . 200 pages. 
22s. 6d. 

The Nature and Limits of 
Political Science 

By Maurice Cowling. 

Cambridge University Press, 220 pages. 
25s. 

I T must be a rare event for a publisher to 
issue two books of such unequal quality 
on the same range of problems at the same 
time. The problems are roughly those with 
which political science, sociology and poli¬ 
tical philosophy are jointly concerned. Mr 
Runciman’s theme is that 

the empirical and philosophical study of poli¬ 
tics have more to gain from a maximum con¬ 
tact with each other than many of their 
practitioners—whether American sociologists 
or Oxford philosophers—have been apt to 
suppose. 

Mr Cowling’s contention, on the other 
hand, is that such contact has proved 
undesirable because academics, in the guise 
of philosophy er sociology, have done little 
more than provide covert, if abstract, direc¬ 
tives for political action. Politics is shot 
through with arbitrariness which “ political 
science,” the Enlightenment’s substitute for 
a religious backing, has vainly sought to 
disguise. Political philosophy and history, 
which are genuinely concerned with 
“explanation,” exist as genuine academic 
studies. But political science and sociology, 
when looked at critically, dissolve into these, 
two disciplines; and it they do not, they 
have not been looked at critically enough. 

The only political science, in this sense, goes 
on in the world of practice and the only 


political idealists art ministers and members 

of parkaoiesiv ambassadors . 

Mr Cowling undoubtedly has some sort 
of case, end at tunes he is capable of 
making very perspicacious remarks. But 
his manner of presentmg luacase <k)esvr(»se 
duw^ spqil it : it obscures 

precisely what it is. __ . of the 

book reads like a caricature or a , thesis 
in which every, liberal^ academic who 
has written about thesematter# Jr paraded, 
made to utter a few sentences, and then 
shot Part II qf jhe book is meant*to.be 
an articulation of a dfeory tfpolitfcal 
action. But it makes Utde fopict Mcitaw 
its pronouncements are as ob&or* aathfy 
are portentous* . It owes only tob li^^^ 
the disciplines Of philosophy indhiatory 
which Mr Cowling extols. Indeed, it; lacks 
the virtues of Mr Gbwiing** bogy, ttte 
Enlightenment; lucidity and precision of 
thought, clarity of expressiontnd a belief 
in argument This makes ie difficult toread 
and almost impossible to discuss. 

By contrast, perhaps, Mr Rundman’s 
unobtrusive and unpretentious little book 
shines with a limpid light. It demonstrates 
conclusively the inseparability of political 
sociology and political pWjbsdpny by 
exhibiting, at an elementary level, how each 
inquiry stands in need Of the other. Philo¬ 
sophy’s main concern With exploring 
relationships between concepts and With 
examining types of argument. In the poli¬ 
tical field, the situations td which concepts 
have to be applied, and the facts which are 
relevant to the arguments, are highly com¬ 
plex. Empirical studies can throw much 
light on the applicability pl r concepts such 
as class, state aodautnority; argUznOnts 
about the merits of democracy or Of elites 
can now be given empirical, content by 
studies of voting habits and the actual 
influence of electoral systems. Mr Runci- 
man does an excellent job in expounding 
in simple terms what sociologists such as 
Weber, Marx and Lazarsfeld have to say 
on matters which political philosophers 
have often discussed in ignorance or any 
relevant empirical facts. 

On the other hand, Mr Rundman argues 
persuasively that the social sciences involve 
“ understanding ” of meaningful relation¬ 
ships in a way which is foreign to the 
natural sciences. Their conceptual schemes 
are therefore inescapably value-laden. In 
formulating and assessing different con¬ 
ceptual schemes philosophy is therefore 
indispensable, as it is also indispensable in 
clarifying some of the intractable methodo¬ 
logical problems to do with “ explanation ” 
and “ causation ” in the social sciences. 


Philosophers, of course, will find 
Mr Runciman’s actual philosophy over¬ 
simplified and tantalising in its side¬ 
stepping of difficult questions, just as 
sociologists will find his sociological exposi¬ 
tions embryonic and too clear cut. But as 
a book at an elementary level designed to 
be read by students of both philosophy and 
sociology it is admirable. For it is simple 
without being unduly superficial, and it 
succeeds in its main purpose of showing 
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that, over a wide r^pgc of issues, the 
sociology and philosophy of politics must 
go hand in.tenth. 


Italian Impulse 

Hie. Politics of Italian Foreigh foliby 

By $oopgn Kogan. ,» o 

PraegeTj New York. London: Fall Mall 
Press. 188 pages. 30s. , 

. ■. 'i 

S ome years ago during local elections in 
a remote village in southern Italy a 
local Communist leader Was asked what was 
the main , plank in his party’s programme. 
“ The fight for peace,” he replied. For. him 
domestic politics were all about foreign 
policy. Now an American scholar has pro¬ 
duced a book which stands this argument 
on its head. Italian foreign policy, he says, 
is no more than a set of conditioned reflexes 
to the country's domestic problems. His 
thesis indeed goes further than this. It 
asserts that “ die key objective of Italian 
foreign policy is to protect the domestic 
social structure from internal dangers.” 
This accounts for Italy’s western orienta¬ 
tion and its u overco-operativc posture” 
towards the United States. In simple terms, 
Italians do not, argue with their friends 
abroad because they are too busy keeping 
their enemies at home .quiet, This central 
argument is supported by many specific 
instances where internal politics clearly have 
dictated both the content and timing of 
diplomatic action. 

WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

1963 Edition now available 

34,000 Companies Listed 

Subsidiaries and associates showing U.K. 
parents. 

l.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates. 

U.K. subsidiaries and associates showing tLS. 
parents. 

U.S. parents showing U.jK. subsidiaries and 
associates. 

Tins \ ear's special feature : 

Wider coverage of private companies. 
Available from the publishers or through 
booksellers £7 10s. ($21.50) post free. 

“ ... the invaluable reference book of 
parent, associate and subsidiary companies/’ 

The Economist 

“The t%3 edjtion of that extremely valuable 
reference work Who Owns Whom ... is 
extended to the whole world.*' The Times 

Three supplements (Sept.. Dec., March) 
available front Oct. £1 post free fbr the three. 
Who Owns Whom: Continental Edition 
1962/63 also available, £7 ($20,001 post free 
covering all £.031 countries. 

PuMMurt* 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great.College Street, London, S.W.I. 


And yet tfc$ thesisis.&ot entirely? persua¬ 
sive, , At; any given moment the desire .to 
makeItaly’s pccscpoe/felt! jQU tterinteri- 
naqopai scene, as well as jOthcr factor*? can 
operate quite independent^ of internal 
policy considerations,, and indeed conflict 
with them. This was certainly the case, for 
instance* in the decision to join in the crea¬ 
tion of the: JEuropean Communities. It Is 
in dealing wjth centTalfeaturc of recent 
Italian policy chat the booh fakers. Some 
of its facts are wrong, and Mt Kogan under¬ 
estimates both the impact of membership 
apd the new types of problem that this has 
created for the policy: makers. The logic 
of his argument suggests that, in joining the 
common market the Italians have 
blundered, for nothing is likely tp prove so 
powerful a dissolvant ol the old social and 
economic order as this. In short, the expla¬ 
nation advanced in this study now begins 
to look less convincing than it was some 
years ago. 

Nevertheless, the case is skilfully argued 
through an examination of the various inter¬ 
nal forces that impinge on foreign policy 
decisions in Italy. Political power is m the 
hands of a tiny elite ; parliament has no 
effective influence, and only a few intellec¬ 
tuals arc interested. Sometimes even the 
Foreign Minister himself ^9,not count for 
much: ft is often the leaders of big business 
and the Vatican who call the tiine. Aft the 
author himself confesses, the book does not 
spare some harsh strictures about the 
Italians, but most of what it says ii very 
much to the point, and closely observed. It 
is particularly good oti the hifluence of the 
Church, party and pressure group organisa¬ 
tion, and the structure and personnel of the 
Italian Foreign Office. 


Fledgling Flight 

Years of Combat 

By Lord Douglas of Kiitleside. 

Collins. 384 pages. 36s. 

W ithin his own lifetime, Lord Douglas 
—Sir Sholto Douglas of familiar, 
wartime memory—has seen the beginning 
of manned warfare in the air and the begin¬ 
ning of the end of it. Before many years 
are out it will presumably be all a matter 
of missiles. The pace of development from 
canvas and wood biplanes to guided rockets 
has been so rapid that one is amazed that 
men like Lord Douglas in their years in the 
RFC and the RAF managed to keep in step 
with it. Yet they did and now, looking 
back upon their careers, they must feel satis¬ 
fied with their work. 

The tone of Lord Douglas's first volume 
of autobiography is not, however, self con¬ 
gratulatory. Indeed it is a modest book, 
written with perception and compassion by 
a man of firm opinions. There is a clarity 
both in the manner and matter that seems, 
to come from the calm of old but still active 
age* The hook, hung in an autobiographical 
frame, is in fact a tribute to the early flyers 
and fighters in the air. Theirs was a war of 


of the bitterness out of combat# idb?fc ftttndfct 
as if there were a greater .companionship 
between the opposing sdrideh Than either 
had for their own troops.in-the ttenphes 
below them. Thfs*tooj Wft$ L a W&r of indi¬ 
vidual valour* far removed from, the mis 
able,anonyihote^shfftrfpgof theiiten in) 
line. The « afeeft,* (Sefinah, British,; Frft^ 
and American, uWfct thelrbWii toay^ah'd 
made theft own names, ft was ftp tbihefti 
to find out wK»t they and theft machines 
could do. Hbw'tney found but is hiovihkly 
readied in page ‘ftfter pAjgt of 1 

f : Sholto Do\igka was potjana<ce ” hitpr 
. self. Katfter hewa^ a man who had a talent 
for command with the ability to foresee and 
then to practise the tactical developments 
of air fighting. He, like the others, flew 
daring, individual sorties; but it is as a 
pioneer of formation tactics that he made 
his mark. Hi§ early experiences never left 
him and it is not fanciful to see in his sup¬ 
port of the “ big wing ” formations in the 
second world war the lesson he drew from 
his days as a fighter pilot, or to See in the 
fighter sweeps he ordered over France in 
the middle years of the second war the 
offensive spirit that Trenchard insisted must 
prevail over the Western Front. There {s 
a freshness and wRrtnfh in Lprd Douglass 
recollections Whldiis exactly fn accord with 
Ms subject. He has written a fine book. 


Ho w Walt Street Works 

The Securities Market and How It 
Works 

By Birl fi. Shultz. Revised edition edited 
by Albert P. Squier. 

Harper and Row . 378 pages. 67s. 6d. 

T his eighth, revised edition of a 21-year- 
old standard textbook on the work¬ 
ings of the New York Stock Exchange has 
come out in time to help meet the demand 
for greater proficiency among brokerage 
house employees that, has grown out of tnc 
recent overhaul of the' securities business. 
A new chapter describes the administra¬ 
tion of the New .York Stock Exchange and 
another deals, among other topics, with the 
over-the-counter market. 

The book’s .value is in its detailed and 
dear explanations, pf share transactions, 
including the mechanics'of short-selling and 
thi more formidable ones of calls and puts, 
which are options to buy or sell a specified 
number of shares at a fixed price by a 
given date/ Its weakness is that descrip¬ 
tions of the workings of the market place 
itself are theoretical rather than real. The 
recent report of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has shown vast gaps 
between the actual functioning, for.instance, 
of the stock 'specialist and the pdd-lot 
broker, and the rules supposedly governing 
them. Which are set out so explicitly in these 
pages. 
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Gulf is an oilfield many miles square 



Gulf is the plane that helps find it there 


GULF IS OIL. Oil can be under the desert, 
under the ice, under the sea —but it is 
nearly always very difficult to find. Locked 
in rock thousands of feet below the earth's 
surface, oil reveals its hiding places only to 
the most knowledgeable and determined 
seekers. Gulf sends special aircraft on mag¬ 
netic surveys to chart thousands of square 


Gulf 




Gulf is oil 


miles. Then scientists narrow the search 
for oil through seismogrephic and gravi¬ 
metric surveys. Their findings guide drillers 
to areas where they may finally tap the oil- 
bearing rock. Gulf is oil at work for you. 
Gulf Is one of the world's great oil 
organisations. Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., USA, and throughout the world. 
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life Assurance is important to you- that’s obvious. And it’s important to 
the nation. It looks after you and your family, while giving you excellent 
value for money. At the same time Britain’s economy benefits. But do you* 
know the part that wise investment plays in all this ? Here are the facts: 

1 Money from premiums goes into a fund from which life assurance 
benefits are met. This fund is invested by experts, who act in their 
policyholders’ interests. They are free to do the job responsibly 
according to their own experience and judgment. 

& Investment income is vital. The job of these experts is to ensure 
maximum return from investment. They get a thoroughly good and 
safe deal for the man who holds a policy. 

3 It is largely because they do this job so well that non-profit premium 
rates are so favourable and bonuses on with-profit policies are so good. 

4 At the same time the investments they make provide finance for 
industrial development and public projects of all kinds, helping to put 
the economy into top gear. 

5 Thanks to the freedom in which it operates life assurance does a fine 
job for the policyholder and for the nation. 

YOU GET A GOOD DEAL FROM LIFE ASSURANCE 

-you owe it to freedom of investment 


ISSUED By THE LIFE OFFICES' ASSOCIATION. LONDON, AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES .^EDINBURGH 
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First of alii this year’s meeting of the International Monetary Fund that opens in 
Washington in ten daps’ time has to prepare for : next 'year'tme^iug in Tokyo : to prepare, 
that is, for a twenty-year anniversary of Bretton Woods that can fittingly launch the biggest 
international monetary reform since then. In this year’s undramatic but crucial preliminary 
round the key tasks are first, to set up an investigating procedure of the right kind, to ensure 
that the necessary reforms are not oti$e again ^evaded or diluted in 1964, and secondly, toj 
get the issues that have to be‘investigatedinto detached perspective, j ' ' t /• I 


N ext year is likely to see special strains on the inter¬ 
national monetary mechanism. There will be elections 
in the United States, and conceivably a Labour 
government in Britain: in both countries this is likely to 
mean a sharper. emphasis on maintaining economic growth 
and less patience with artificial monetary constraints. At the 
same time, cyclical influences will be having adverse effects 
on Britain’s balance of payments, and the United States is 
likely to be still struggling for means to finance its own con¬ 
tinuing deficit. This means that the attempts of the world’s 
financial authorities to meet exchange pressures by a series of 
expedients—initiated for rather different reasons by the Bank 
of England, by the American Treasury under the ingenious 
inspiration of Mr Robert Roosa and by the crisis-wary central 
bankers of Europe—ftiust now be replaced by more radical 
action. Mr Roosa himself has now given signs of recognising 
this. 

For those expedients, successful as they have been as tactical 
measures in the short term, have yet failed in any wider 
purpose—and, above all, in the classical phrase, in restoring 
confidence. Thus despite the technical success of the (nearly) 
secret gold pool, the great bulk of newly available gold still 
flows, not into official reserves, but into private hands; and 
if there has been some improvement this year, there can be 
little faith that this will survive the speculative period that 


is almost bound to accompany the preparatipps for Tokyo, 
unless the authorities clearly show that , they r really mfap 
business. 

This continuing private Obsession with gold is, of .course, 
the obverse of distrust of the dollar—and these fears' were 
plainly not allayed by the defensive measures announced by 
President Kennedy in July, And, pace the finance ministers 
of the European common market last week, these strains on 
the American balance of payments are intricately connected 
with the wider liquidity issue. One should reflect why 
America’s July measures were at once unconvincing and rather 
desperate, and had indeed to be Watered down on die morrow 
of their announcement. America’s enormous weight in die 
economy of the western world makes any decisive correction 
to its balance of payments not impossible for itself—but 
horribly disruptive for its neighbours. It follows that its 
neighbours have the strongest interest, not in red ting irrele¬ 
vant and potentially dangerous economic dichls, but in getting 
the American deficit corrected in the smoothest possible way. 
There is no doubt that strengthened machinery of international 
credit would play an important role here, by restoring foreign 
and American confidence in the dollar’s present gold parity, 
thereby countering the outflow of short-term capital, which at 
$2 billion a year has recently accounted for the core of the 
American deficit. 


What Kind of Committee ? 


I T is no doubt disappointing to reformers that the financial 
powers that be should still think it necessary this year to 
enquire rather than to act: yet despite all the discussion on 
international liquidity over the past two or three years there 
is still no real meeting of the minds that matter. The essential 
task of the committee that is expected to be set up by the 
Washington meeting must be to accomplish this—to ensure 
that central bankers and financial officials are fully and 
integrally seized of the basic points that the economist- 
reformers have been trying to make* ; Important conclusions 
follow for the committee’s composition. The current sugges¬ 
tion of a group of financial officials from the Paris Club group 
of ten would certainly be inadequate, even if stiffened, as 


would be likely, by the more internationally-minded staff of 
the International Monetary Fund. Undoubtedly, the core 
of the committee must be provided by representatives of the 
existing centres of monetary power ; and there are men among 
them who could play an active role in a forward looking team. 
A discriminating selection might be: 

Mr Van Lennep, the Dutch chairman of both the monetary 
commitee of the common market and of the wider and high 
powered “ working party three ” of OECD ; 

Dr Otmar EmmJnger of the Bundesbank, possibly the most 
committed of all National central bankers to mtenxational co¬ 
operation ; 

Sir Eric Roll or Mr Maurice Parsona from Britain—a singularly 
difficult choice, if it has to be made; 
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Dr Coombs, the down to earth and progressive governor of the 
Australian central bank, who would be a valuable voice from 
the wider world; 

and certainly Mr Room. 

But even first rate technicians of this calibre need to be 
blended with men of a different hue—men who have been 
trained to see the day-to-day issues of finance in wider 
economic perspective, and who are themselves, somewhat 
detached from day-to-day pressures, , blend sjhould bc 
provided, not by abstract; theorists, be* realistically, by ' 
economists who have become so committed on this whole 
issue that their mclusiQn in the committee could be an. 
embarrassment (wbicbdoes not mean that Professor Triffin 
in particular may not be badly needed at a later stage to lend 


The Issues, Real and 

A Particular reason for leavening the central bankets hi 
any such committee is that the real Issue in the inter¬ 
national credit debate has in the past been badly blurred and 
misunderstood, not least by the central bankers themselves. 
Anyone relying on their own pronouncements,, of taking at 
face value the speeches that one may safely predict will be 
delivered in Washington m ten days’ time, would judge these 
issues as: Who is to control our money? dan we have world 
credit before we have world government? Nor are those 
who frame the issue in this way—obviously designed to silence 
any realistic radical for thirty years—engaging in sham 
rhetoric.. Many central bankers, headed perhaps by Dr 
Holtrop of the Netherlands, are outraged at the suggestion that 
they should allow a looser hold over the monetary till for 
the financing of other countries than of their own munici¬ 
palities—and on the continent central bankers still believe, 
occasionally with reason, that such control enables them to 
hold spendfree politicians in check. In the international frame 
the world credit/world government proposition is, in abstract 
logic, a perfectly tenable one, It is also, in 1963, totally 
irrelevant to the world thpt the central bankers have them¬ 
selves built up. 

When Mr ‘ Maurice. Parsons convinced a then. reluctant 
United States Treasury to channel gold into the London 
market in i960; when Europe's central bankers agreed in 
March, 1961, to shore up the exchange structure by refraining 
from presenting each other’s IOUs ; and when theylaty* fell'; * 
in with the elaborate designs of Mr Roosa for still rider- 1 • 
support action by central banks—by all these piecemeal ges¬ 
tures and expedients the central bankers took on a major new 
commitment. It is a commitment that must, necessarily con¬ 
flict with the traditionally simple mission, which still tends 
to be the only one that the bankers outwardly recognise, of 
ensuring that bills are paid according to accustomed trade 
terms. For this new financial solidarity, involving something 
like a collective underwriting of the existing exchange 
structure, which itself tends to harden as time goes 
on and as promises and commitments proliferate, can be 
effected only by the granting of credit internationally in 
a way that the Holtrop doctrine rules out. One cannot at 
once underwrite one’s debtors’ bflb and at the same time 
convincingly insist that they are paid. Solidarity conflicts 


his skill in. handling the complex technical procedures of any 
international credit mechanism). The need for this com¬ 
mittee is perhaps two first rate economists who command, in 
addition, an experience of affairs and a sense of the possible. 
The choice is very small. M. Robert Marjolin of the Euro¬ 
pean Commission is one; Sir Geoffrey Crowtber, if he can 
be suggested'in these columns and altogether without his 
knowledge, t is another; M. Pierre Uri is a third. The names 
are npt.easy,t!0 Jod, and jheqjenWill ceryrinfy not be easyTo 
persuade. Buii$,this fnqitiry, with the risky delay iq action 
that it entails, is to be Worthwhile, then tne financial authori¬ 
ties need to give considerably mote thought and effort to the 
. .choice <of person$ than they have done jji;fhis field on some 
occasions in the, past. - ... 


Sham 

with solvency—as traditionally, (and' mistakenly) unde^tc 

In jiving effect to their solidarity the Central bankerp’riaje 
in practice granted and created international credit* in major 
quantity and in a large variety of 1 forms. They havethereby 
in effect Underwritten the policies of other governments to 
ah extent considerably greater than has been envisaged by the 
most radical monetary reformers through the deliberate exten¬ 
sion of international credit through a planned mechanism. 
Yet by granting all this credit in a piecemeal and almost 
unacknowledged way the bankers have minimised the con¬ 
structive results' obtainable ftora it, whether in influencing 
the debtor countries or in convincing the exchange markets 
of the enduring stability of the system. 

The lesson of this extraordinary divergence between self- 
imposed precept and action in response to pressure is surely 
this: that the central bankers’ sticking point lies not in the 
principle of international credit but in the channels through 
which it flows. The central, bankers have in these diverse 
expedients shown, themselves willing toi make almost revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the use of their resources and power. 
Their reluctance has simply been to pass oh either to anyone 
rise, least of all an international authority that represents 
them collectively. Nor should this attitude be ascribed to 
any peculiar self-centredness oh Self-righteousness In , the 
central banking community. ' What group of highly skilled 
professionals ever considers a voluntary diffusion of power, 
s 9c \yilUo^y -ques^onS ^bethjW ijSjQwri hallowed, position .is 
i gdaidiah id Ae_^ublic‘interest may have bean modified.by 
events? The relevant practical point is that an observable 
correlation can be found between different people’s attitudes 
in die liquidity debate and thrir professional positions. 

Yet—and this is: the real irony—by sacking, to their bilateral 
lasts the central, bankers have in practice weakened their col¬ 
lective influence on policy, just because their credits have 
been diffused. The nearest they have come to a centralised 
voice has been in OECD’s working party three, which is. a 
dear advance in international consultation—but still stop6 
i good way short of exerting its own distinct international 
influence. A more positive and more independent' inter¬ 
national influent* on national policies is needed if die credits 
being pumped into the system, by whatever route, are to 
have constructive results. 
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M any financial officials Ml protest at this point that any 
such attempt will be politically unacceptable at this 
time. But this is too defeatist an attitude. Thermal task is 
not vainly to try to keep the politics out but bravely and 
skilfully to bring a greater political element in. This has 
been the great neglect; .in the projection of the IMP over die 
years. Governments and financial Officials have acted as if 
they were almost ashamed of the institution; and ip role in 
affecting policy, at least of the bigger countries, has always 
been played down, whether’ by national financial officials 
jealous of their own powers or by ministers sensitive to the 
prejudices Of nationalistic parliamentarians. By denyihg the 
IMPs formal influence oil policy, the national authorities 
have glossed over the way in which its, and virtually all, 
influence is nowadays exerted 1 —informally, ’by 'promptings 
and pressures rather than by ultimatums. This implicit 
official disparagement of . the Fund was also 1 recently illustrated 
when it became clear that the normal'central banker would 
be expected 1 tp set hiore srore oh the govdnJqrship’of. his Own 
central bank thati^titi the chairmanship'.of 1 

An interesting‘feigli that the ptiblic.may weil.be afiesid' Of 
the authorities here has been showh ift the unaccustomed 
publicity accorded ‘to M.' Schweitzer after his appointinent. 
This recognition by press and pyblic of the potential influence 
of the world's international monetary institution suggests that 
the received ideas of governments about the mistrust of their 
citizens for it may reflect a greater narrowness among the 
politicians and officials than among the public at large. But 
specific action is undoubtedly needed to bring these inter¬ 
national financial bodies into closer touch with the domestic 
political process. 

The very idea of bringing more politics into finance will 
make bankers blench ; but their lingering concept of keeping 
politics isolated, as a harmful irritant that had unfortunately 
affected other elements of society but should be kept as far 
as possible from business and finance, has always been a false 
and illusory pursuit, and countries and institutions that 
have refused to recognise the political realities have nearly 
always found themselves overwhelmed by them. In inter¬ 
national finance, it is true, the dangers of certain forms of 
political participation are real, and no international financial 

How Much Liquidity? 

H OW far should a politically strengthened IMF be expanded 
to meet international liquidity deeds ? Just wbat those 
needs art' call rieyfcr' be calculated precisely, simply because ! 
a major rifle, of monetary Uqmdity, ybe$ier of nations, busi¬ 
nesses oe individuals, is to provide the Assurance that a reserve 
of cash is available for temporary, or unforeseen, needs. So 
the main and. essentia function of liquidity is,tjhat it should 
be seCtf to be sufficient : it is, the potential, rather than the 
amount actually Used, that is significant’. The amount required 
does of course depend, ,a$ the. conservatives m the argument 
are always insisting, on die degree of balance existing in world 
payments. But it is a mathematical fact that as trade expands 



body wflf work Wdl il.it ii Objected til crude political pressures 
or if it constantly fears'’a security leSrk. 1 Buf there ife some 
forms of participation that steer clear of these, pihfalls. The 
first priority in the IMF should bfe to bring ; tfae executive 
directors into continuing touch with tiatibiuPprHamerits *, one 
way to do this would be to appoint jmtior • TtCasiiry ministers 
as permanent executive ; directors. This wbultfirideed return 
to Keynes’s original ideas of their functions—wlnphait travel 
nowadays Would make much less burdensome. Id theUnirid 
States; trier,' IMF officials might be encouraged to tfestifjjrtO 
Congress.? die fmpikif&e of dialing the tight Cohgrejitotial 
cbmacts •ira keettfy apprtHaaed byPer 13 ’ ’ 

Id these arid other ways tfle almihhfetbe totreate’ati IMF 
admiriistirdtiwl that is st&ngtlj^ed (Ob# j&t«ti*'paid) iti jroi 
fessiodaf staff; antikdown inti trussed bythe Jeiriiftg niefnber 
Countries, so that its advice, when given, has mOtifchince of 
being recognised as the best outside opiniod. There'is, little 
difficulty in poiriting to instances in the rfecefet iti Which 
SUch a device would have been vahniblfe to ffie country Coni 
icerned ! The advice, of course, does''tibt oecessarilyhave to 
be taken ; life long as goverittnentsutC fptirtally sBvefeigd, final 
decisjbnsj mohetaiy 6i* poliricalj’ate their own;' Biif theinter- 
national authority, can and miist insist that' use ofits credit 
resources beyond a certain, jjdirit requires a' convincing pro¬ 
gramme to enable-the credit to be. repaid. 

Again, cautjous financial officials terid to hold back at such 
political presumption. But looking back in retrospect, would 
it not have been better for all concerned if, instead of the 
various European creditor countries propping up the American 
balance of payments from month {0 moitth, there had been 
a Single international voice'to put the over-riding consensus 
of economic opinion: that solution of the American payments- 
cum-growth problem required higher interest rates combined 
with easier budgets. It would then be for the President to 
explain to Congress that, unless it could suggest an alter¬ 
native dual corrective that was convincing economically, the 
effective choice would be reduced to accepting this switch 
of policy on the one hand and being driven to a gold embargo 
and a devaluation ori the other. As it is, the issue has never 
been put to Congress in those terms and the end of the 
American payments headache is not in sight. 


the size of the average balanpes liable to be outstanding will 
expand concurrently; and' it is this that underlies the need 
for a progressive expansion of resetve’ availabilities. 

The size of the' deficits that need to be' financed-, will 
naturally vary. But it seems dear from recent experience 
that, under the present regimedf fixed exchange rates, usance 
docs not come.yery 'easily or quickly 1 , even wheb coudfrics do 
the right things, ’thus, as was brought qut tnosi cjearly in 
the report- > bf the Bank for International Settlements itself, 
movement? in domestic costs and prices have been in. exactly 
the right direction over the past feuf .years or so: costs have 
been kept stable in the United States while they have risen 
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steeply in continental Europe. Even so, the movement 
towards balance has been insufficient by the criterion of the 
amount of international credit considered appropriate by the 
BIS. This analysis therefore forced the BIS to the' conclusion 
that domestic costs must be more flexible still—that deficit 
countries should achieve actual reductions in labour costs. 
In practice of course this is a mirage. 

So the effective choice, as has for many years been argued 
in these columns, is between considerably larger facilities of 
international credit to allow sufficient time for adjustment 
under the regime of fixed exchange rates ; or, if such facilities 
are rejected, a move to flexible exchange rates as a second 
best. These were also exactly the policy priorities recom¬ 
mended by the Brookings report, even if its concept of a fixed 
relationship between a “ dollar-pound ” and the EEC curren¬ 
cies seems difficult to swallow. But this does give a reminder 
that the freeing of trade, carried to its extreme within the 
common market, makes flexible exchange rates more than 
usually disruptive, and could even lead to re-imposition of 
trade restrictions. 

While adjustments to trading accounts may have to be 
relatively slow if they are not to be disruptively induced by 
exchange rate variations, adjustment on the side of the capital 
account should almost certainly play a larger role than has 
been traditionally ascribed to it. This involves a more flexible 
use of interest rates which, if it is not to have undesirable 
effects domestically, carries with it a need for more flexible 
budget policies: as noted above, this is a sphere in which the 
consensus of international opinion could already have had 
constructive effects. It is much less certain what results are 


to be gained from a differential use of interest rates on inter¬ 
national capital‘transactions, as now introduced by the United 
States; for, chosen as a substitute for exchange control, this 
differential tax probably cannot be made really effective 
without it, as American citizens remain free to buy all the 
foreign stocks they want through subsidiaries in Europe. 

Even with a contribution from the capital side, however, 
the payment swings that international credit must finance 
with fixed exchange rates may continue to be on the con¬ 
siderable scale of recent years. What form should this 
financing take ? There is now growing agreement, emerging 
even in the United States Treasury, that multilateral arrange¬ 
ments are preferable to bilateral ones—whether these consist 
of ordinary accumulations of reserve currencies, of special 
purchases of government bonds, or of inter-central bank 
credits under swap arrangements. For such facilities can 
create a labyrinthine network that creates the maximum 
confusion while its constructive effect is little different to 
centralised credits through an international agency. * Nor can 
one work up much enthusiasm for the more ambitious plans 
of Professor Posthuma of the Netherlands Bank, under which 
countries would agree to maintain a certain minimum ratio 
of credit to gold in their reserves and in their payments 
settlements, the credit portion consisting of everything from 
currency balances to loans through IMF. 

There are various ways of adapting the mechanism of the 
Fund to this purpose, though in their real effect they would 
not be far apart. Even the distinction between “ borrowed ” 
and “ owned ” reserves is of much less importance than 
appears at first sight. For credit circulates; and reserves 


Mr Roosa’s Curtain Raiser 


T his year, Mr Roosa has contributed 
a prologue to the IMF meeting that 
is at the other pole from the obdurate 
“all’s well with the system” doctrine 
that he put forward with such profound 
and disappointing consequences a year 
ago. The Roosa propositions, embodied 
in an article, “Reforming the Inter¬ 
national Monetary System” in the 
latest issue of Foreign Affairs, are 
required and encouraging reading. They 
show the tremendous swing in official 
American ideas towards a positive as 
distinct from a merely defensive inter¬ 
national monetary strategy. New basic 
ideas, as well as technical ingenuity, are 
now being sought. 

In a few spare paragraphs, Mr Roosa 
demolishes the case, d la Rueff, for 
revaluing gold and using it alone in mone¬ 
tary reserves (“ a close facsimile of such 
a system broke down after World War I 
and led to the currency chaos of the 
thirties* 9 ) and also variable exchange 
rates ( u despite a long succession of 
neatly argued academic demonstrations 
... double exchange rates... are neither 
desirable nor practical % 

But there is ground for' doubt about 
the future Adequacy of monetary reserves 


to support a gold exchange system based 
on fixed parities and $35 an ounce for 
gold. After neatly clearing away some 
points of confusion about the nature of 
reserves, Mr Roosa comes to the essential 
points that matter—“owned reserves” 
that can be used independently in inter¬ 
national payments and “ borrowed 
reserves ” that need a lender’s consent to 
bring into use. It is these last that all 
the discussion is about, and where the 
developing forms of international consent 
have been impressive in recent years. 
They include the volume and conditions 
of IMF drawings, co-ordinated opera¬ 
tions in the gold market, “ swap ” deals 
between the United States and other 
countries, longer term borrowing arrange¬ 
ments by the US Treasury from central 
banks (“ most of them clustering around 
two years”) and the “Paris Club” 
agreement by the ten leading countries to 
supplement the IMF’s resources with up 
to $6 billion in their own currencies. 

Further reform, in line of descent from 
such developments, is now timely. The 
main lines 01 inquiry, Mr Roosa suggests, 
can be summarised under four heads: 

(I) Continue the present gold-dollar-sterling- 
IMF system as a means of providing 
reserves, but actively enlarge the 


co-operative credit arrangements that have 
been recently developed for making fuller 
use of existing reserves. 

(2) Endorse (1) but also enlarge the resources 
of the IMF and the drawing rights of its 
members, and increase its flexibility in 
using these resources as a further supple¬ 
ment to reserve availabilities. 

(3) Endorse either (1) or (2) or both, but also 
establish a new grouping of some of the 
other leading currencies as a complement 
or alternative to the roles now performed 
by the dollar and sterling as reserve 
currencies. 

(4) With or without (1) or (2) or (3), reconsti¬ 
tute the IMF by endowing it with the 
capacity to create credit and the power 
to allocate such credit among members. 

Mr Roosa’s conclusion is tempered, but 
open-minded, about reform of the inter¬ 
national monetary system. “There is 
not, of course, any reason to presume that 
daring or revolutionary approaches will 
in fact emerge for the future.... But the 
needed preconditions have been estab¬ 
lished for wide-ranging governmental 
consideration of any possible needs, and 
of practical operating procedures for ful¬ 
filling them, without setting off specula¬ 
tive disturbances based on market appre¬ 
hensions that there might be grave short¬ 
comings in present arrangements.” Last 
year, Mr Roosa’s tabus prevented any 
recognition of these matters. Now he 
fe left, it seem9, with only one—it is still 
unseemly to mention the rate of interest. 
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that are borrowed by one party become owned by the other, 
just as in domestic banking money borrowed in advances by 
one firm lands up as the deposit of its creditor. This magic 
transformation of debts into assets, which is the particular 
quality of modem money, is unfortunately obscured in the 
present Fund mechanism by the unnecessarily complex form 
of the accounting. Every one recognises that countries that 
have borrowed from the Fund are in debt to it. Other coun¬ 
tries have a credit balance with iti^-but the only indication 
of this is that the Fund’s holdings iff die country’s currency 
are less' than 75 per cent of its quota, this relationship could 
be made much more explicit, if only bjr labelling such holdings 
of less than 75 per cent (or really 100 p£t cent, to take account 
of the gold tranche) as deposits or credit balances. 

Yet there are technical limits to di* extent to which one 
cart adapt this original “ revolving fund ” concept of the 
IMF to the more modern and more ambitious (if intrinscally 
little different) deposit/overdraft concept, which was indeed 
Keynes’s own. One of the proposals said to have been mooted 
in some official American circles recendy is an increase in 
Fund quotas, with the special dispensation of waiving the 
25 per cent gold payment that has hitherto been required. 
This is certainly not a gift horse to look in the mouth ; but 
more would be gained by granting comparable facilities in the 


fmmoyork of a galvanised A^aytilipg pl»% updfr which ooun 
tries could deposit kitplus boldifi&s of currencies in a spedal 
account within the Fund. The advantage of this particular 
technique is that it leads direedy to the creation of Fund 
deposits ; it can also lay the basis for the future by a kind of 
voluntary Triffinism—allowing countries to. exchange their 
national currency balances into (gold-guaranteed) Fund 
deposits whenever, they choose tq^dq-sd. Mr Maudling’s 
original proposals certainly need to be‘ extended to permit 
such conversions, and also to, permit free transfers of Fund 
deposits between countries for ordinary settlcments*-tmder 
the original proposals the deposits sounded uncomfortably 
Kke semi-frogeh EPU balances. 

Extension of the Maudling plan, in theo? ways is alsp needed 
to help get international money recognised and used, as such. 
Whatever particular technique is chosen, countries should 
make much more active use of the Fund’s facilities, as this 
year’s annual report urges them to do. Even noWi before afay 
new action is taken, much would be gained if the Cttijof cbilfl- 
tries got into the habit of settling even their month-toHmonth 
payments balances through transactions in the. Fund; Only in 
this way can international credit be built up to the role that 
is inescapable if excessive reliance on gold, and an ultimate 
increase in its price, are to be avoided. 


How Not to Negotiate 


F inally, if there is to be any chance of carrying through 
a worthwhile reform, some close attention needs to be 
given to the techniques of negotiation. The British authori¬ 
ties have not much to be proud of in their financial diplomacy 
of the postwar years. This is not for any want of skill by 
Bank of England or Treasury officials ; the lack has been in 
strategy and over-riding aim. If the French have at various 
times secured notable successes it is essentially because they 
have decided exactly what they want and have applied them¬ 
selves to the task of getting it. Britain has done neither. Ever 
since the end of the war its attitude in international finance 
has been bedevilled by the dichotomy of the prestige role of 
the pound and sterling area seen by the Bank of England on 
the one hand, and by the embers in the Treasury of Keynes’s 
plans for a liberal and international credit mechanism on the 
other. 

This conflict has been observable at virtually every point 
through the long and painful years of Britain’s recent financial 
history. It was evident in the supposed choice between con¬ 
vertibility and the European Payments Union in the late 
1950’s ; it came up again little more than a year ago when 
the Bank of England was turning an old-fashioned central 
banker’s back on Mr Roosa’s swap schemes at the very time 
that it and the Treasury should have been preparing the 
scheme that was later and too hastily launched as the Maudling 
plan ; and it even outlived the official presentation of that 
plan last September in the sombre farce of Britain's stand 
against the currency guarantee in the European Monetary 
Agreement. 

Together with this split mentality among the London 
financial authorities, and perhaps partly reflecting it, Britain’s 


initiatives in this sphere have never been consistendy main¬ 
tained. Thus the British authorities have lurched between the 
utter negativism at Vienna in 1961 and the ill-prepared pro¬ 
posals of 1962 ; such wavering has played into the hands of 
continental sceptics who assert that Britain favours inter¬ 
national credit only when it needs it itself and in the form 
that suits it. If any advance is to be achieved in 1963 or 1964, 
the British authorities need to commit themselves to the cause 
of international credit much more firmly and convincingly 
and to rid themselves once and for all of the old temptress of 
sterling as a prestige symbol. 

Such realism would also help promote closer co-ordination 
with the American authorities: and an Anglo-American 
rapport, while it must never be exclusive or appear as a 
domineering front, still seems the only way in which any 
significant advance can be achieved. Admittedly, the 
Americans too have their prestige packets to get rid of, though 
progress is much discernible since last year’s meeting—Mr 
Roosa’s article is clearly encouraging. Chronic payments 
deficits do have their constructive effects, and besides working 
wonders with tourist visas they also, if more slowly, help 
to knock the phoney prestige element out of money and 
commerce. No one can be sure even now that the monetary 
authorities in Britain and America will brace 'themselves to 
face reality over their external finances. What is certain 
is that both their governments face elections; and that 
these, combined with the other, accumulating pressurts 
on the exchange markets will mean that in 1964 the world 
will be looking for exchange stability and economic growth 
buttressed 67 international policy, not propped up by 
expedients. 
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THE ECONOMY 

“Sustainable 

S eldom in the last fetf years has the 
month’s bunch of statistics turned our 
so unmixediy cheerful, as this vfeek, and 
the Chancellor has every excuse to claim 
that this is the “ expansion without infla¬ 
tion, expansion that cam be sustained ’* that 
he budgeted for. Production continued to 
rise strongly in July; trade was back on 
trend in August; the unemployment figures 
of early September are notably better 
than might have been expected from last 
month*s. Nor can the growth of demand 
still be confined only to exports, durable 
consumption and public investment; 
engineering orders remain strong and their 
improvement has been spreading to a 
number of laggard industries, such as ship¬ 
building and heavy steel. Industrial build¬ 
ing plans, too, suggest that the turn in 
manufacturing investment may be quite 
near: only the machine tool industry 
remains depressed and unable to turn 
enquiries into firm orders. 

Only one general cloud darkens this 
month’s unemployment news: the number 
of school-leavers out, of work—some 38,000 
—was still higher than at the same time 
last year. But excluding these yourig : 
people, and all workers stopped ctoly tem¬ 
porarily, the number of wholly unemployed 
had fallen in the four weeks since the pre-, 
vious count by som? 600, although, accord¬ 
ing to the Ministry of Labours calcula¬ 
tions, there normally a seasonal increase 
at about 11,000. Even on the percentage 
type of seasonal adjustment, and including 
school-leavers, the underlying trend was 
once again downward, giving a freakish 
appearance to the static picture of a month 
ago. 

The total unemployment count on Sep¬ 
tember 9* was 485*390, only 20,006 more 
than a year ago, and equivalent to 2.1 per 
cent of the labour force. But in two 
region^, the Nbrth and Scotland, the rate 
remains over 4 per cent and, contrary to 



Expansion ” 

the general trend, the situation in the North 
has worsened rather than improved since 
last months Fpr every job on oflec jn tbjjs 
region, there were eleven people looking for 
work! 

On the other hand, even in the North 
the demand for labour seems to be rising. 
In this region the Ministry reckons that the 
number of unfilled vacancies usually falls 
by. some 2,000 between August and Sep¬ 
tember, but this time the. decrease was 
under 600. And for Britain as a whole the 
decrease was under 6,000 against the usual 
seasonal 25,000, and if the vacancies for 
boys and girls arc excluded, there was a 
rise of getting on for 5,000 compared with 
the usual decrease of nearly 7,000. Taking 
seasonal factors into account, the latest 
count shows more jobs on offer than in any 
month since June of last year. 

Manufacturing output in July, at 121 
(1958 = 100), was two points higher than in 
June and four points higher thdn the 
highest level recorded before die winter 
drop in output (August and September last 
year). The all-industries index, at, 120, is 
also the highest on record. Both the manu¬ 
facturing and all-industries indices now 
stand at about j per cent above the 1962 
average ; but over the first seven months 
of the year the rise over 1962 is still no 
more than 1-2 per cent. 

British comparisons with the Continent 
at present tend to be coloured by the pros¬ 
pect of FranceV struggle to restrain prices 
and Italy’s m6re conventional demand 
inflation. But in terms of output expansion 
here js marked by renewed expansion there, 
with France ana Italy, indeed, leading the 
race. Export demand from third countries 
and ititra^community trade, among the Six, 
are presiding some of the stimulus for this ; 
but private,• consumption is rising quite 
strongly in some of these countries, while 
business investment, as in Britain, continues 
to lag. 
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excluding school leavers as well as temporarily stopped 

TRADE FIGURES 

Green Again 

R ecord exports and a seasonally adjusted 
trade gap of only £34 million pro¬ 
duced a glow of optimism this week that 
soon banished any remaining memories of 
the jump in the July trade! gap .ttf £$6 
miltiqn^ The August trade figures kit cer¬ 
tainly good—exports and re-exports £11 
million higher at a new peak of £364 
million/ and imports down by £21 mfl tU6n 
from the previous month’s peak of £41:9 
million. The trade gap of £34 million is 
the smallest since last March and compares 
with a monthly average of £44 million over 
the first eight months of the year. The fall 
in imports is the first this year. 

Expons, after seasonal adjustment, were 
two. per cent up in the three months June- 
August compared with the three previous 
months and the monthly average for the 
first eight months of 1963 is now six per 
cent higher than the monthly average for 
1962 as a whole. This means that with 
two-thirds of the year gone exports are 
slightly .above Neddy’s target of a 5} per 
cent increase in exports for the whole year. 
Imports in the period June to August were 
four per cent higher than in the March to 

BRITAIN’S TRADE 

(t million a month; seasonally adjusted) 

Re¬ 
imports Exports exports Crude Visible 
c.l.f. f.o.b. f.o.b. tap balance 

1962 

2nd qtr. . 373 320 14 39 -1 

3rd qtr.. 385 320 12 53 -14 

4th qtr.. 374 317 14 43 -3 

1963 

IK qtr,. 375 327 12 36 +5 

2nd qtr.. 395 335 13 47 n.a. 

1963 

January . 361 309 II 4H 

February 380 321 14 45 } + 5 

March,. 383 34* 12 22J 

AM - • 388 320 13 55 

May.... 395 341 13 41 

une.... 400 345 14 41 

uly. 419 339 14 66 

Auiust*, 398 351 13 34 . 


• Provisional, 
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May period, fcm tjip igcrea$* of jdp.firtt 
eight ;pao|itB»* pf ; tfot over, * 9 $* ^ 

at four pen c^rless thaa tJ^a ipcpeas^in 
export?. Evep $o, tb& i^ease r it|, impo^ 
is certainty overstated becausethc Board 
of Trade values sugar imports at the? market 
price 'mtber than; the actual price paid, under 
the Commonwealth sugar .agreement. 

Clearly this rise in exports is one of the 
major components of the ri*£ m industrial 
production ; yet; there is still no teal sign 
that manufacturer? are .hufldfog yp stocks 
to meet toi®ririhs demand .7 A change^ 
round cannot be fax: away* and, when i| 
comes,, imports of.'jfoel and fodvittmj 
materials are-likely to produce a sharprisc 
in imports: that* temporarily at .least, out* 
paces the rise in exports. However* Britain 
is pow probably better placed to withstand 
such a strain m the, balance of payments 
than for a very long time; Britain has this 
year maintained ife share of world trade and 
it seems safe to assume that the merchandise 
account of the balance of payments has 
remained in balance. 

ELECTRICITY 

Scaling Ned’s Peak 

I n its forecasts of last autumn, the elec¬ 
tricity supply industry was planning to 
commission extra power stations and supply 
equipment to cover an annual increase of 
7.9 per cent in demand, up to 1967-68; 
this was above the trend increase of the 
previous ten years, but the Electricity 
Council and boards had already realised 
the dangers of setting their growth esti¬ 
mates too low. Djurihg the next few 
months they had ample confirmation of 
this; later in the year they ordered a crash 
programme of 720 megawatts of peak-load 
gas turbine plant, which will come in 
during 1964 and 1965 and which is the 
only practicable short-term reinforcement 
of generating capacity possible by then. 
But during the winter, moreover, came the 
Ned report; and in May 1963, the industry 
had to review its plans ill die light of a 
4 per cent growth in the national economy, 
against the 3.3 per cent, rising by 1970 to 
4.2 per : cent, that it had reckoned on 
before. * J * r 

The revised plans to which the industry 
is now committed provide for a growth of 
9.3 per cent yearly in peak demand and of 
16.1 per cent in units sold (i.e., some con¬ 
tinued improvement in load factor). Thi6 
will involve commissioning 25,460 MW of 
plant from 1963 to 1968 inclusive, against 
22,440 MW for this period in the plans 
made last year, though between now and 
the end of 1966, Ned’s planning period, 
the supply industry will be able to com¬ 
mission only about 50a MW more than it 
had earlier planned. Associated changes in 
plans for the transmission grid are more 
complex; they involve forecasting where 
the extra growth will take place regionally, 
a task Ned did not tackle in its initial study. 

Though the Ministry df Power and the 
Treasury have agreed that the supply in- 
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dusuy,should j>|aa fl 4 f«tf. Ufgo$ 

qf.uatjoual gr#tl>*;_ do-not! vet at 

tp be apupftdto,dK 1 

»%to .fstf a,awt&r 0 ttjrlp &rqtfi. 

Of , tl* ,fiv«-yeat., ipestmau perjog-fnwp 
1962-63 to 1966767, originally reckoned to 
cost some £2,035 dulhot) in ail, one yjur 
has gone by ; increased capital expenditure 
during the current four-yew period 13,now 
likely, to.bring d?S'Wwfc.p»8?f>n»’!ip-,W 
wme, £^755-miiUpnr ! Of diat ,ampupt,Jhe 
induspw .wpuld. p^ coinputted So.sravsujg 
abour£i,25o m^kao, a w nim in gdtat l^ipeets 
its objective, ipid. dopb hyuve AJiiustry,,of 
£ow«fc.,of tut tyverMO’ of pet 

ceni pn net asyas. jdjuriof d^ 4 ye v ypai$. 
Bat whereas the Mpjl prog^aaune wmdd 
haye involved if.in borrowing £S8j fnuiioa 
dunngtie period, ilareqoirerpents how 
seem akely to be more than £1,500 million. 


The Objective Is Dear 

T he supply industry fe anxious that its 
much higher borrowing requirements 
over the next few years—it thinks its total 
borrowings .by .1970 may have to reach 
£4,400 mulion-^should not be taken by die 
Treasury as justifying an ino^ase 1 in its 
earnings objective; and it is easy' to see 
why. After paying foteriestcharges of 
£103 million in 1962-63, the industry had 
£42.5 million left over, which it has now 
decided to call a “balance of revenue" 
instead of a "surplus.” (In comparing 
this nationalised Industry With private 
manufacturing industries, it has to be 
remembered that all its, capital is at fixed 
interest ; after all costs, including deprecia¬ 
tion, it had "trading profits” of £145.4 
million, and though it paid ho income tax 
this occurred because of investment allow¬ 
ances upon its huge capital expenditure, not 
through special fax treatment.) Its five- 
year objective calls, for depreciation^ in¬ 
terest, arid “ balance of revenue ” to. add up 
to I2i per bent of net assets. Working up 
to this, the industry hoped to earn 12 per 
cent in 1962-63, and practically achieved 
this, with 11.9 per cent. The bad weather 
helped it to sell extra units ; but not all of 
these were billed during the financial year 
and in any case costs went up too through 
having to run old and inefficient plant for 
longer periods than planned. 

When the financial objectives were set 
for this industry in 1961, a return of i2-\ 
per cent implied a self-financing ratio of 
about 56 per cent for this industry’s enor¬ 
mous capital expenditure; with the much 
larger expenditure that is now planned, this 
ratio will go down, even as compared with 
the 48 per cent achieved in 1962-63. For 
the four years 1963-64 to 1966-67, the 
average would be only 45 per cent; in the 
next three years, with capital expenditure 
of a further £2,225 million, internal re¬ 
sources would be financing about 47 per 
cent again. If the Treasury, considering the 
industry’s very heavy proposed borrowings, 
were to insist on raising the proportion 
to be financed from internal resources, 
then final prices to the electricity consumer 
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HIRE PURCHASE 


;^ 1 t f. .*/!'■ 

1 .ixh vl. 
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Whtfs Kidding 

C kv the Aitmce bousps still bcBete tiwf , 
the lesSOns of the* i^jb^So 
have really been learnt And that there law 
danger of the com{iethWe m^inm of tbit. 


are kidding themselves. ^_ 

preventing the big;finance*: from 

getting into s^me pickle '& il^JGcvtrn^ 
ment’s statutory control of minimuqi lire 
purchase terms. These controls lapse in 
December, 1964 ; if they are not renewed, 
or if they ate reduced Mtons that date, the 
competitive struggle now riinmerihg below 

violcn^^ This^as 'j^eri de^^^deLon- 
strated this week. Undercut by the cheaper 
credit of the banks and the easier terms of 
the smaller finance houses, and with tne 
prospect of Ford Motor Credit looming oo 
the hprizQh, the members of the Finance 
Houses Association have further watered- 
down their volymafv “ Code of Practice*” 
In effea the tcrms laid down by the Code 
are rioW ho different, from the Government 
statutory mmitfitfm of 20 per ceritdotvn and 
3^ months to pay, ^ 

Two years ago, as the losses rolled ui^ the 
FHA members pegged their fcninimum terms 
for new and used cars up to three years old 
at is per cent down and 36 months to pay, 
and for cars over three years old at 334 per 
.cent down and no more than 24 months to 
pay. One year later the FHA decided to 
reduce the deposit on the first category to 
the statutory 20 per cent. Now the mem¬ 
bers have decided to do the same for car? 
over three years old and to extend the maxi¬ 
mum repayment period to 36' months. Ad¬ 
mittedly the FHA has repeated its proviso 
of a year ago that the new terms will b£ 
available only to the most trustworthy 
customers, but this distinction is likely to 
be as difficult to draw now as it was then. 

The new credit register-ia still limited to 
die Birmingham area, and as it is those 
people on whom the finance companies 
already have credit information will* 1 prob¬ 
ably be trading in vehicles worth a* good 
deal more than the 20 per cent deposit on 
a -new car. Indeed in a sense the only real 
guide the companies have to credit-worthi¬ 
ness at the moment is the size of the deposit 
that a customer is willing to put down. 
;EquaIIy, motor dejJers are unlikely to : prove 
much help in this jdrive for Selectivity; they 
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treat hire purchase as a sales aid, and are 
not going to pass, up the chance of selling a 
car because they suspect that the buyer’s 
credit standing does not warrant the mini* 
mum terms. In other words these lower 
terms, designed to be selective, are likely 
to become standard very quickly. 

Not that the selective approach is a bad 
thing, quite the reverse. The sooner the 
hire purchase industry starts tailoring its 
terms and charges to the risks involved the 
better. Unfortunately at the moment with¬ 
out a national credit rating system and with 
the dealer standing between the lender and 
the borrower, this is just not possible except 
in a very minor way. Competition under 
present conditions tqeans that good and bad 
hirers get the same terms. From the finance 
houses’ point of view this does not matter 
so much while the Government controls 
place a limit on competition. But these con¬ 
trols, which are after all part of monetary 
policy and not designed to protect finance 
houses from themselves, may disappear at 
any time. Faced with a flagging economy a 
chancellor could not be expected to worry 
about the profits of the hire purchase 
industry. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Hurrah for Hunterston 

I N the winter of 1961-62, the rusting, 
half-built hulk of the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board’s 300 megawatt nuclear 
power station at Hunterston looked as if it 
might never be finished. Design changes 
and unending strikes had put work three 
years behind schedule and costs £25 million 
above estimate. The Board, which had by 
now spent all the £37] million that it had 
originally expected the station to cost, was 
at loggerheads with its prime contractor, the 
General Electric Company, over who was 
responsible for the excess. There was— 
incredibly—no contract to say what 


TRAMP FREIGHTS 

The rise of 3.7 points in the tramp freight 
index in August was only in part the result of 
the high demand for grain shipments; rates 
for coal, timber and iron ore rose as well. 
But it is on the demand for shipping likely to 
result from the big Russian purchases of 
grain in Canada and Australia, and the 
demand shown in the last few weeks, that 
hopes for a prosperous winter mostly depend. 


TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS 



1961 1962 1968 


Hunterston should have cost, no single, over¬ 
riding authority on the site to decide 
whetner the expensive design changes were 
necessary and who should pay for them. As 
SSEB ceased to pay any more bills, GEC’a 
overdraft rose alarmingly and work all but 
came to a standstill on the site. 

This sorry story is worth resurrecting 
because the SSEB has just announced that 
the first of Hunterston’s two reactors has 
started up, four and a half months sooner 
than had seemed humanly possible 18 
months ago, is giving more than its design 
power now, and could be on full load by 
February. This miracle has been achieved 
by new men at SSEB and new men on the 
Hunterston site, now managed by the 
United Power Company, with which GEC 
merged its atomic division (the same UPC 
that Sir Christopher Hinton sacked from 
the 1,000 megawatt Wylfa project a few 
weeks ago). These new men set themselves 
a stiff target of getting the whole of Hunter¬ 
ston working by the end of next year ; half 
way through, they have beaten that target 
by a margin of between 20 and 25 per cent. 
Heavy bets are being laid in Scotland that 
they may yet reach full design power before 
Sir Christopher Hinton’s two English 
nuclear stations. 

There remains, like a skeleton at the feast, 
the question of who pays. Nothing has 
happened in the past 18 months to reduce 
significantly GEC’s estimate that the station 
will have cost the best part of £63 million 
by the time it is finished. Lacking a con¬ 
tract, the SSEB is in none too good a posi¬ 
tion to argue about price, but although the 
Board has ceased to try and hold the con¬ 
tractors to the original, largely notional sum 
of £37} million, or £125 a kilowatt, it is 
not prepared to pay significantly more for 
Hunterston than Sir Christopher Hinton 
has paid for the more expensive of the two 
English nuclear stations, Berkeley. This cost 
£177 a kilowatt, which would give a total 
price of £53 million for Hunterston, a sum 
that has been mentioned already in the 
House of Commons, and a sizeable way short 
of the contractors’ Estimates. It will be 
extraordinarily difficult to get SSEB to 
advance much on this figure; the test will 
come when expenditure on the site finally 
passes a total of £53 million, which it wiu 
not do for some few weeks. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Passive, or Just Inert ? 

T he British Petroleum Company, having 
twigged rather late in the day that it 
was being taken for a ride by British ship¬ 
yards, has made good its threat and placed 
orders for three 19,000 ton dwt tankers in 
Sweden. Another order for a similar—but, 
BP admits, more expensive—tanker has 
been placed with the Clyde yard of Lith- 
gows, which is already building two more 
in replacement of an existing order. Three 
mooois ago, Mr A. E. C. Drake, a deputy 
chairman of BP, said that it would be seek¬ 


ing quotations from Swedish yards. The 
price of BP’s traditional loyalty to British 
yards had become too high, particularly 
when other companies were, as Regent 
Oil’s figures suggested, getting rates 
that BP had never been offered. 
This is something that BP should have 
realised sooner: for all that the government 
has a majority interest in the company, it 
is no part of BP’s business to provide em¬ 
ployment in the North-East. Its more 
realistic buying policy might help the ship¬ 
yards to appreciate that they must compete 
for business as realistically, and cannot rely 
on the patriotism of their customers. 

However, the yards say that their ability 
to compete is strictly limited. In a recent 
article in the Shields Gazette, the vice- 
chairman of the Tyne Shipbuilders’ 
Association, Mr Reginald Ibison, claimed 
that, on average, only about a quarter 
of the cost of building a ship at 
the larger yards is controllable by the yard. 
Hull material and machinery are the two 
largest items, accounting for between 70 
and 75 per cent of costs. Are these really 
outside the yards’ control ? It does, after 
all, buy the steel and machinery and, as a 
large customer backed by the owner who 
may specify the machinery, is not entirely 
at the mercy of its suppliers. If it 
adopts a passive buying policy, this 
is a matter of choice—as BP’s policy of buy¬ 
ing its ships in Britain was. Mr Ibison 
mentions recent tanker quotations which 
from Sweden and Japan were 15 and 18 per 
cent below the British quotations. He also 
quotes the case of a tender frpm a Con¬ 
tinental foundry that was 55 per cent below 
one from Britain, but he retreats from draw¬ 
ing the obvious conclusion. 

British shipbuilders have complained that 
their Continental counterparts are able to 
buy British steel more cheaply than they 
can. If this is so, they should not accept 
the situation supinely ; there is a duty on 
imported steel, but in recent world quota¬ 
tions it could still probably have been 
brought in more cheaply than the scheduled 
prices at home. They should no more allow 
themselves to be an easy captive market 
for their suppliers than BP should have. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The meeting between Indian cotton ex¬ 
perts and the Cotton Board adjourned at 
the end of last week. The discussion, on 
the categorisation of cotton imports, will be 
resumed later in the month. 


The Ministry of Aviation is making the 
carrying of flight recorders compulsory on 
all civil aircraft. These, housed in crash¬ 
proof boxes, record key features like speed, 
height and direction continuously against a 
time scales with the object of providing 
crash investigators with vital evidence that 
they need to re-construct the flight just 
before an accident. With three major acci¬ 
dents within the past two weeks, no one 
can say this is an unnecessary precaution. 
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Kimil Lumpur Stctlon—S minute* from a Bunk of America branch. 

Man-on-the-spot...In Kuala Lumpur, is there a market for your 
product In Southeast Asia? He can help supply the answer. In Northern 
Italy? Check with our man In Milan. From Beirut to Bangkok — and all 
across the U.SA — BANK OF AMERICA can provide you with first¬ 
hand banking assistance wherever you do business. When you need the 
services of a man-on-the-spot, see Bank of America — first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*—San Franelaco, Los Angtlea/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)—Naw York: Amsterdam • Bangkok 
Beirut • Buenos Aires • Caracas • Chicago • Copenhagen • Dakar • Duessaldorf '• Frankfort/Main • Guam • Guatemala City • Hong Kong •-Karachi • ,Koba • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagoa • London • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • Milan • New Delhi • New York City • Okinawa • Osaka * Paris • Rio de Janeiro • Slngopora • Tokyo • Washington, D.C. 
Yokohama • Zurich; BANCA D'AMERICA E D*ITALIA: over 70 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (‘Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 * West End Branch, 29 Davies St. r London 
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Ocean Liner Captain. Master mariner and diplomat His 
command—a floating city. His concern—its safety, the well¬ 
being of its passengers. His authority absolute. A responsible 
job. A successful man. And his cigarette — the cigarette of 
internatiof^ja! success —State Express FILTER KINGS 


State ©press 

FILTER KINGS 



STATE EXPRESS-THE BBST CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 
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T ELEVisiONcomractors haven't bada bad run for their moocy— 
certainly a good enough run to compensate for the losses of 
their early days. Now the straitjacket that the Government has 
designed for them is going to make earning profits a much more 
difficult business, indeed one tftat will require them to squeeze all 
the water they can out of their present luxurious costs and all 
the money'they can out of their, they hope, entrapped customers. 
In rpupd figures, the contractors made a profit of about £22 million 
in 1962-63 on a revenue of some £58 million from television adver¬ 
tising and £6 million from other activities—mostly the sale of 
programmes. When the new progressive levy on advertising 
revenue and higher rentals to the Independent Television Authority 
come into force next July, the companies will have to pay an extra 
£17^ million or so. . 

Just how drastically this outs their profits will depend on how 
their revenue may change nefct year. * Spending by advertisers seems 
already to be recovering from 4 ast year’s recession ;somc companies 
are raising their basic rates by a& much jas 10 per cent this autumn, 
and the xi per cent duty on television advertising will be removed 
when the levy comes into force. When rates will have already been 
increased, the companies may not be able to raise their rates by 
a corresponding ti per cent immediately; but they will increase 
them—and at least the bigger companies should logically be able 
to get the whole margin. Operating costs will have risen, of course, 
to balance the higher revenue, for the 1962-63 figures do not show 
the full effect of the Equity settlement. But if one assumes that 
the rise in costs may be balanced by the rise in rates and the secular 
increase in advertising, leaving whatever pan of the duty can be 
u retained ” by raising rates, as an addition to profit, one should not 
be too far out in estimating the state of the five companies men¬ 
tioned in the table in 1964-65. (Assuming, as seems most probable, 
that they and the other existing contractors get a second lease of 
life though some hope^for bigger areas.) 


TELEVISION REVENUES. 1962-63 



On the present basis 

And the future one 


Net 


Extra 


Leaving 


advertising 

Pre-tax 

rentals 

Less 

hypotheti¬ 


revenue^ 

profit 

and 

levy 

4.750.000 

duty 

cal profit 

Associated Rediffusion 

11.090,000 

6.325,000* 

786,500 

1.736.000 

Associated Television. 

10,440.000 

3.850,000* 

3.577,000 

784,000 

1,057,000 

Granada. 

9,590,000 

8.095,000f 

3,950.000 

682.000 

tt 

Associated Brit. Pictures 

7.225.000 

4.062.000 

2,170.000 

513,000 

2.573.000 

Television Wales & West 

3.570,000 

1.226.000 

750,000 

254,000 

831,000 


* Adjusted for 12 months, f Includes 17 months television profits, ft Impossible 
to estimate. ^Calculated from levy to be paid 

The prospects of growth in television advertising revenue are 
much brighter now than they seemed at the beginning of the year. 
While only ABC showed a significant rise in revenue in the first 
quarter of this year, all the big contractors now find their bookings 
increasing—not only for this autumn, but for the new year as well 
fhence their plans to increase rates). Part of this increase probably 
follows the recovery of the ITV share of the viewing audience which 
was, according to the TAM reports, 62 per cent of the total last 
month, compared with 57 per cent in February and 52 per cent 
last December. Within this average for the country, there were 
some intriguing variations: thus the ITV audience was up about 
xo per cent last January in the north (ABC) and London (ATV) 
on Saturdays, though the weekday and Sunday audiences were 
down: but ABC was being rather more successful than the other 
contractors in retaining its audience in face of the BBC attack, which 
helps explain the rise in its revenue. Sothe of the rise in television 
advertising, however, seems to represent a swing back to the 
medium by advertisers who had switched to the press in dissatis¬ 
faction with the returns they, were getting. 

The longer-term prospects for revenue must therefore be related 
to the ability of the contractors to hold their present share of the 


audience after the BBC has started jts**eoond service, as weil as 
the propensity to advertise shown by business as a whole; While 
it is fairly safe to assume that this will rise as tty patiomd income 
rises—such a simple relationship has fhsfr* 4 ty 

proportion that goesmtelevisjot^will^pcnd on ty audkw*. And, 
paradoxically* k tWltJdSo deptod «rthe stayingpewer dwwa by 
the less prosperous members of the drily pres*: tor S tome news¬ 
papers should disappear the reduction in thevririetoswrilrtty 
to carry advertisements .would mean that amm apendblf JwtWa. 
come to be directed over » television: But T%ct«L’ 

tractors may tori' encouraged to see but the- toaiedhty 
future fa type of-'better. diys, so may tfae a gws pty tf 

L ooking forward over,thethree.years' il)^;$e'pCTr:jt4 
contracts will run, one cduldlssianc 
from £58 million last year w perhaps £80 
the first three years of theBBG's secdndsenftti wutty.'ttylpewdi 
in which it is made accessible to cwo«thirdi 9fttypopatyti<KL B 
all goes well, but fax which only »small ptypottity 'Avfcsftmfcii* 
likely to spend the £15 to£x8 needed to mike tihelr-slits 1 sredfifte- 
it. And it is quite possible thst llfwljnot gbjtyli ityeptynty: 
the UHF wavebands used for it Is nkm-kmM 
that, the area' Covered by iny. statyfi .catmpt,’w ;utp. 

it is'built. The BBC hopes tfaatteo stations wiU .giveittlfis tyo- 
thirds cover, but the actual audience may pnwp piu^' Smal% 
until low-powered stations have been: built to «;tty fajwpri*-,- 

duced by the “ shadows ” of hills.. Getting national cornsgt with 
UHF will therefore be a slow and cosdy business wedihg $0 
high and medium powered transminers on the BBC’s assumptions, 
and—it suggests—several hundred lOw-powered ones.. Some tyher 
engineers believe that these may have to exceed a thousand. More¬ 
over, as the existing BBC and ITA services ate supposed to foe 
duplicated on UHF to bring about the switch to tty 6*5-line 
picture standard, they wonder just how the 99.$ per cent coverage 
that has now been achieved can be matched on UHF, as it would 
have to be before the present VHF service can be closed, ■ 
These difficulties in getting coverage make the ITV companies 
glad that the BBC is doing the pioneering; but they mean that 
the BBC would be getting its audience together when the ITAj 
on present plans, might be looking for contractors to start its 
second service. Though it looks as if there would be adequate 
advertising revenue to start the service then — 1966-67—in the 
main areas, if the levy was abolished, it might be that tty competi¬ 
tion for the audience by then will be growing to the point where 
the ITA share is falling: if it is then split between two‘services, 
which will have to compete between one another for advertisers 
as well, the effect on profits for all television contractors would 
be pretty marked. Whatever advertisers may fear about the ability 
of television contractors to get together to agree on rates and the 
nuisance of having to split spending between two channels to teach 
the same audience, one would expect that they would be in a 
stronger position when they had two sellers than when they'are 
faced with monopoly. So the result would be more likely to be 
a fall in costs per thousand viewers reached than an increase. 
All of which would be commercially healthy and,would give the 
public more choice of entertainment—especially if, as one types, 
the second service was operated by newcomers. There will be 
room for at least two when a second service camel to die three 
main areas. The main threat to this desirable development is the 
Treasury’s probable reluctance to surrender the levy: all the more 
likely if, as suggested, the Government should use it to'fill the 
gap in the BBC’s revenue produced by. its reluctance, to increase 
the licence fee. n 
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QftLP AISD EXCHANGES 


What Meeting? 


N either the currency markets notJ’tbc 
London gold market show any sign . 
that what may be tb* moat important meet¬ 
ing on inten^uonal ftaan^ since Brcttqn 
Woods is only justarouod the corner. 
However it may be that the professional 
operators have decided that the Fund meet¬ 
ing Is unlikely to produce anything thore 
tli^n a compromise committee to consider 
intdrnatkmat^ liquidity, and that there is no 
immediate rush to hedge against the fbture 
of the dollar or to buy gold on the chance of 
a killing* Indeed the only heavy dollar sales 
seem to have come from America itself 
with a consequent firmness in, the Swiss , 
franc. In the gda market things bav* been 
almost, omihcmijy qutet over the past three 
Weeks, and While it is possible that demand ( 
may revive as ' the Fund meeting 
approaches, the price was as low as $35.07 V 
per ounce in the titiddle of this! week—3V 
cents bdow the end-August level. 

In its September bulletin the Bank of 
England pointed out that over the three 
months May to July the. central banks, were 
able to acquire some gold for monetary 
use, but that the bulk of new production 
continued to move into private hands. 
This basic position is unlikely to change 
but it docs seem, Certain that in the past 
few weeks the* balance of demand has 
moved further in favour of the central 
bankers’ gold pool, and that the additions 
to official gold reserves in 1963 should be 
a good deal more than the mi$crable $325 
million of 1962. 


SWEDISH TAXATION 


Too Progressive ? 

Stockholm 

T wo-andtA-hale years ago the Swedish 
government appointed two committees 
on taxation—ope with the task of making a 
general examination of the Swedish lax 
system,, ^nd the other of inquiring into the 
most suitable form of company taxation. 
Although the outcome of both committees’ . 
ddiberatiofts will hot be published 1 until ' 
next spring, th6 first one is reported already 
to have agreed'upon new basic lines fofr 
individual meAm# fixation. If the leaks that 
have appeared in the» press are correct—* 
they have not, been the objettt of any serious • 
denials, byline cqnupittegT^-tfcia will mean 
fa^-reaching d#Pg«> ip thc f ^w f di^h tfx j 
system^ and in particular a, transition from, 
direct' to indirect taxes. 

It should be noted that such a redistribu- 


In the currency markets sterling remains 
steady at $2.794-^-the level to Which it first 
dropped in mid-August—andtheBatik* of 
.England has, still apparently* and wisely, 
made no attempt to enter the market and 1 
revive the rate, which is depressed basic?/ 
ally by seasonal influences and also this 
week by the purepase of Canadian dollars 
through sterling/ The announcement of 
the wheat deal with Russia brought 4 shalp 
revival in the fortunes of the Canadian 
dollar which rose from just above its parity 
of 92,50 at the close of last Week to 
92.75 against the US dollar this week, but 
then fell back to 92.62 . later id the 
week. < ,■ 

While the fortunes of the Canadian 
dollar have brightened those of the Italian ,, 
line are much dimmed, and this week the 
dollar rate has fallen from 620.90 to 622.25. 
This decline dates from last week’s un¬ 
flattering remarks about the Italian 1 
economy of M. Robert Marjolin, vice- 
president of the European Economic Com¬ 
mission. However these remarks served no 
more than to spark off the decline—the 
ingredients were already to hand. Imports 
arc, still rising faster than exports and the 
trade gap gets Steadily wider; the end of 
the tourist season has been more abrupt 
than usual and the bad weather has re¬ 
duced tourist spending ; finally apprehen¬ 
sion over the forthcoming Socialist Party 
congress and the possibility of new 
elections has speeded up the flight of 
lira notes. 


tion of the burden of taxes is in accordance 
with the committee's terms of reference 
which stared that it was desirable to lessen 
the* progressiveness of the tax system with¬ 
out, however, reducing the total (ax in¬ 
comes, something that could be achieved 
only by raising indirect taxes. At present, 
there is a 6 per Cent retail sales tax; This. 
is not a “ cascade ” tax, i.e., a turnover tax, 
applied to every transaction, but is levied 
only at the time of sale by retailers or other 
sellers to the ultimate consumer. The tax 
is not applicable to export sales or to agri¬ 
cultural commodities. It is now proposed * 
that the sates tax should be raised to About 
10 per cent. This would tiiake ft possible • 
to perform a corresponding reduction in 
progressiventsa throughout the individual 
income tax schedules but primarily., for 
those with incope? of about 20,909 Swedish; 
kronor. The State income tax in Sweden 
now range? frdm io per qent to 65 per cent . 
of the taxable, ihebrac. According to the 
reported intentions of thte committee, thtx 4 


tax burden would be considerably (reduced 
formal! catfg^iea,,except tbo^rinf.thit.very 
highest brack?ts in which the ityargjpal tax 
rate wovfyi be unchanged at.65 ppr r ccftt. . 

A general sales fax of^io wr -cem f by 
Swedish standards Would be High mdircct 
fmrion,paitida^ycciilsideribg toarft%As 
not until the end ofthefiracs' ’ itty 
such tax was* introduced iri' Sweden/-fir Is 
known that a further tnuisitioti to an. Added 
value tax of the kind that is fiow in the 
process of being generalised throughout the 
Ma»eroouptrje? has bcea^is- 

beetj reached oh this issue, ^uch a tax 
might wdl Offer deihim advantages to the 
expend industries and those domestic indus¬ 
tries Which compete with imported pro¬ 
ducts ; but the final decision in this matter 
will rest with the committee dealing with 
company taxation. , , : 

Ic seems,to be rather generally accepted 
, in Sweden that these rumoured, proposals 
v wquld satisfy tj^e primary objective of the 
examination, i.e. to “arrive at' a justand 
rational’distributjou of the tax burden.*’, 
Sbmc take the vfew that the committee 
might well have gone fatther to iron out 
progressiveness of income tax since its 
disincentives to ambition and enterprise 
arc manifest, while its importance irom 
the fiscal point of view is insignificant. 
Others—in the minority—express fears that 
a lower rate of progressiveness will give 
less defence against inflation. They argue 
that a progressive tax system sees to it that 
if earnings rise too rapidly a big part of the 
increases is automatically taken care of by 
the Treasury and thus withdrawn from 
consumption. This would, however, seem 
to be a very arguable statement. For one 
thing, net incomes are often taken into con¬ 
sideration when wages and salaries arc 
determined, and the best chances for em¬ 
ployees to get their demands through are 
greatest in periods of inflation. Moreover, 
higher State revenue deriving from in¬ 
creases in wages and salaries, far fiom being 
sterilised, are more often than not utilised 
for higher government expenditures. From 
the point pf vjcvp of stabilisation, therefore, 
the effect of progressivencss in taxation is 
highly debatable. 

IDA . ’ 

Not Enough for the Needy 

S ome aftbe delegates now preparing for 
> the. .journey to. .Washington' and the 
annual-meeting pf.the*International Mone- 
tt®.£»nd n^y.J^.jnst a ljtfje atfqpyed at 





of twdde^te s,esf>ecially f hose 1 froitf the 
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South Africa 

One hundred and forty seven million pounds* worth of craftsman¬ 
ship exported to South Africa in a single year. All of it from Britain. 
Trucks, tyres, metal goods and cotton goods, machinery and 
chemicals, sugar goods and scotch—all sold to the South African 
people by companies throughout the United Kingdom. And to 
despatch those goods forms had to be filled in, rules observed, and 
complex financial details arranged. Very often, such details were 
arranged by Barclays D.C.O. for, with 655 offices in the Republic, 

\\c arc well qualified to handle your own export problems. Indeed, 
if you have a special problem, yve will gladly compile a report dealing 
specifically with your individual enquiry. 

If you want advice about trade uptt/i Africa, the Mediter¬ 
ranean or the Caribbean, ask Barclays first . Write to our 
Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard St*, London, E*C*J* y 

fiarclayi BAnk D.C.O. 

Britain’s Largest &tyr&&&s Bank 
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217 years from now 
Drambuie will still be the same 
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CHUBB A SON'S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 

TOTFIELO HOUSE, 14-22 TOTTENHAM STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


In 217 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2180—we promise you that. 

The fact is, we CANT change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
my one time... .a .direct descendant of the Mackinnon of 
Skye to whdm Bennie Prince Charlie gave the secret during 
the '45 rebellion. (Drambuie was the Prince's personal liqueur.) 

Today, Drambuie is the largest selling genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain. It is the largest selling liqueur imported into the United 
States. It is the most popular liqueur in the civilised world. 

Drambuie has had many imitators — but it is inimitable. 
There is nothing like it. There cannot be. 

So why wait 217 years? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
today. Drink a toast to 2180 when your heirs will still be 
enjoying this exquisite liqueur. 


Drambuie 

i PWNCE CHARLES EDWARD’S LIQUEUR 
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newer member states, will be more con¬ 
cerned with the furnre of the World Bank 
and in particular its younger affiliate the 
International Development Association. 
These delegates will not have been inade 
much happier by this week’s announcement 
of a $750 million increase in IDA’s 
resources; they Were hoping for something 
better than this. Delegates from the develop¬ 
ing countries are likely to be more con¬ 
cerned with the line taken by the World 
Bank’s new president Mr George Wobds 
than With any comments the Fund’s new 
managing director M. Schweitzer may make 
about international liquidity. 

IDA’s job is to provide “ soft loans ” to 
underdeveloped countries whose payments 
circumstances preclude the raising of 
loans on conventional terms. Established 
in 1960, it received funds that allowed 
it to aim at a rate of disbursement of $150 
million a year until 1964. It now has $193 
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million left In the kitty. Thepiuposed addi¬ 
tion to its resource* Witt allow IDA; to in¬ 
crease its new commitments over the next 
tbm years ftKjune, 1966, by $750 million, 
although actual disbursements of this new 
money may not begin until November, 1965, 
when the first of three annual Instalments 
pf $250 million will be paid in* ,. „ 


IDA’S NEW RESOURCES 
<$ milttan) 


Australia....... 

1** 

Italy. 

30*0 

Austria. 

50 

Japan. 

41*2 

Belgium. 

I6S 

Luxemburg. 

•7 

Canada 

Denmark. 

41*7 

Netherlands. 

16*5 

7‘5 

Norway......... 

6*6 

Finland. 

2 3 

South Africa. 

4*0 

France. 

61-9 

Sweden......... 

IS‘0 

Germany. 

. 72*6 

United Kingdom. 

96*6 


United Sum.. 312*0 


In his farewell address to last year’s IMF 
meeting Mr Eugene Black pointed to the 
need for a u very substantial addition” to 
IDA’s resources; $250 million a year is 
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hardly substantial. It Is well short of the 
animal rate of $506 million that some 
observers consider to be the minimum neoes- 
f sary to tackle a" problem that beebmes yearly 
more acute. Between 1956 and 1961 thirty- 
four countries with yd per cent Of the popu¬ 
lation of the Underdeveloped WOrtd doubled 
their external debt fatal focreased their ex¬ 
port earnings by a bare 15 per cent. In an 
increasing number of these countries the 
growing cost of servicing foreign loans* is 
making further. borrowing pr) conventional 
terms out of the qudsiton. 

■ Thi? is the problpm that Mr Woo^s §wes, 
and he will no doubt be forqhly t^rmndei 
at the Fund meeting of the,,shvp. t drorfJn 
the World Bank’s lending Qperaupps from 
the record ,$802 million lb to only 

$449 mfllion in 1962-63, and pf, the-bbk’s 
bloated reseijep ca $8t| is 

, the reverse side of. IP 4 s JttKji, % wraer 
resources—the difficulty of the t^nfc to fiqd 


CHANNEL LINK 

A Tunnel Could be Built, if. 


T he Anglo-French committee of civil 
servants has concluded in its report 
on “ Proposals for a Fixed Channel Link ” 
that “ from the economic point of view it 
(a tunnel) constitutes a preferable solution 
to the continued use and development of 
established means of transport... . But its 
financing might present difficulties.** The 
biggest of these difficulties is that the cost 
would, the committee believes, be more 
like £143 million .than the £117 million 
that the Channel Tunnel Study Group 
had estimated, so that the rate of return 
on the capital involved would, even at the 
most optimistic assumptions of future 
traffic, still be lower than the minimum 
that the Study Group considered essential 
to attract the finance needed for the ven¬ 
ture. So it has been suggested that a 
company formed to build a tunnel should 
be given tax reliefs and have its bonds 
guaranteed by the British and French 
governments—suggestions that lead the 
committee to the sour suggestion that if 
the governments should consider the 
privileges sought to be unjustifiable, it 
might think of having a company formed 
by the two railways or forming one them¬ 
selves to build the tunnel. 

The committee said it had too little 
information to give an opinion on the 
immersed tube type of tunnel, but it 
rejects the idea of a bridge as being too 
costly and too dangerous to shipping. It 
estimates that the building cost would be 
£298 million, more than double the en¬ 
larged estimate for a tunnel, because the 
plans prepared are too weak in the piers to 
withstand being hit by a ship. And the 
danger to shipping would, it concludes, be 
serious, even if there were radar stations 
on the bridge and a new Control system for 


shipping in the Straits of Dover—both of 
which would add to the running costs of 
the project. And, it points out, a bridge 
can only be built across international 
waters with the agreement of the users of 
the waters, “ which could only be achieved 
after prolonged and difficult negotiation.” 

The committee expects that the traffic 
in a tunnel would be higher than that 
estimated by the Study Group, though 
that on a bridge would be less than its 
promoters have assumed. But even the 
higher of its two estimates would give a 
return on capital of from 8.35 per cent in 
the first seven years of operation to 11.4 
per cent after the 18th year, compared 
with the 10.9 per cent to 16.1 per cent— 
rising thereafter to 19.9 per cent from the 
31st year—that the Study Group wanted. 
(The return on a bridge would be only 
3.7 per cent in the first seven years, reach¬ 
ing 4 per cent after 31 years.) The result 
of this rather gloomy picture was the 
Group’s suggestion that it should either 
be given the same tax reliefs on its invest¬ 
ments in Britain as a shipowner gets (an 
ingenious suggestion, when the alternative 
to building a tunnel is building more 
ships), which amount to a 40 per cent 
investment allowance and a 6J per cent 
annual allowance—the normal one on a 
tunnel is 4 per cent—while in France it 
should be allowed to deduct dividends 
from its taxable profits at a higher rate 
than other companies can. And die com¬ 
pany should only pay taxes on the propor¬ 
tion of profits that corresponds to the 
proportion of the tunnel that lies under 
either country's land or territorial waters 
—so tharthe 15 miles in mid-Channel, or 
half the profits would be tax-free. 

Such concessions would lose the 


governments £30 otiUioa over the first 17 r 
yean of operation, but facing dr* rate of 
reutan up to what the Study* Group 
wanted. And the concession wanted,in 
France is incompatible with die present 
fiscal regime, while freedom frpm tax for 
the international part of 'the tiutnel is a 
concession nqt granted to the airlines. 
The idea of a government guarantee of 
interest and amortisation the bonds, or 
that the governments should lease the 
tunnel froth the builder* for a rental 
adequate to cover these payments, is also 
unpopular with the committee. If the 
governments gave any guarantee, it thinks 
it ought to be a direct one, and to be 
combined with a share in the profits and 
control of the venture. 


T he case for government participation 
is increased by the estimates of the 
“economic return” that a tunnel would 
bring—a return that includes estimates 
of the benefit to users as well as to the 
investors—compared with the cost of con¬ 
tinuing to use ships and aeroplanes. This 
would range from 13.3 per cent to 10.4 
per cent, suggesting that the venture is 
one that should benefit the community as 
a whole. Or, perhaps, that the charges 
assumed were too low and that the profit¬ 
ability could be increased. While the 
British government tries to collect its 
thoughts, the Study Group will have to 
decide whether it can moderate its 
demands for. support, or the cost of the 
venture; for there could be no objections 
to its building the tunnel with privately- 
acquired funds, however difficult the idea 
of aid for a profit-seeking venture may be 
to fccccpt. Or could the .tunnel be re¬ 
garded in the same way as an atfBhei', as 
a venture that the governments at least 
think deserving of aid? 

Cma 4 2x37. 

4 ' ■ 
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RETURNS ON OIL INVESTMENT 

Vantage 

A lmost as an aside in its recent—and 
otherwise pretty realistic—paper on 
oil prices, the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
reproduced a traditional oil industry* ans¬ 
wer to suggestions that the returns on 
investment in Middle East oil production 
are very high—namely, that these profits 
have also to provide a return on much 


OPEC? 

cents per barrel are probably above average 
for the Eastern Hemisphere. Production 
profits elsewhere would be “somewhat 
lower than the Middle East in such coun¬ 
tries as Germany and Nigeria; about the 
same in Algeria (on exports to the French 
market) and Indonesia; and somewhat 
higher in Libya.” 


projects that it can finance on banking 
terms. The suggestion will certainly be 
made that in these circumstances the bank 
ought to think of easing its terms. Having 
never lost accent* and with substantial 
reserves, it could certainly do this without 
endangering its credit standing in the 
world's bond markets. 

PORTUGAL 

No Illusions 

T is as well to approach the economic 
surveys of member countries produced 
by the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development with caution; 
they are based in part on memoranda pro¬ 
vided by the treasury officials of the country 
concerned, and the government is generally 
assumed to be able to veto any section 
of which it disapproves. Last week’s 
report on France, coming at just the wrong 
time for the Government’s new line in 
analysis of its inflation, produced some em¬ 
barrassments because of this. This week's 
report on Portugal, however, suggests that 
whatever that country’s other shortcomings 
it has no illusions about the economic 
problems it faces. 

The report first points out that there is 
no excuse for the “ rather modest ” growth 
in the national product over the past decade 
since unlike other developing countries 
Portugal has not so far been plagued by 
balance of payments problems and has had 
no difficulty in financing the investments 
made in recent years. A good deal of the 
blame is placed on " cautious public policy,” 
indeed die report urges, in the light of 
recent economic trends, " some reconsider¬ 
ation of the emphasis put on Government 
policies.” The report sees the problem of 
the Portuguese economy as “a certain 
deficiency rather than an excess of demand,” 
and declares that economic policy should 
put increasing* emphasis on measures pro¬ 
moting the expansion of output. 

Investment scheduled for 1963-64 under 
the second Development Plan the report 
regards as an absolute minimum, and 
recommends that studies for additional in¬ 
vestment should be initiated immediately. 
This is doubly important since it is pointed 
out with some candour that delays caused 
by "legal, administrative, and technical 
bottlenecks are by no means negligible.” 
The long-term stagnation of agriculture 
caused by insufficient investment and un¬ 
economic holdings demands the mobilisa¬ 
tion of finance and measures designed to 
end the " excessive fragmentation” of agri¬ 
cultural property in the North and "the 
prevalence of large estates in the South.” 

Industrialisation has already started, but 
“ the threshold has not yet been reached.” 
There are still far too many "small and 
uneconomic firms": the report recom¬ 
mends new measures to encourage the 
rationalisation of industry. In general there 
is adequate finance for private investment 
especially with the increased inflow of 
foreign capital; however, should there be 


larger “ downstream ” investment in trans¬ 
port, refining and marketing, which cuts 
them down, effectively, to levels much 
nearer those common in other industries 
anywhere. It used this argument against, 
specifically, the figures of return on 
Middle East production estimated last year 
in a report by the Boston consultants 
Arthur D. Little for the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. This 
section of the Shell pronouncements, 
therefore, trailed its coat for a retort from 
OPEC, and on somewhat dubious ground. 
Last week, predictably, the reply came. 

OPEC did not bother to challenge the 
arithmetic Shell had applied to the ques¬ 
tion : it merely took the arithmetic a little 
further. Shell, noting that seven major 
international companies in 1961 had a 
return of 10 per cent on all assets 
employed in Eastern Hemisphere opera¬ 
tions ; that a selection of European refining 
and marketing companies averaged a 
return of 5.6 per cent on their assets ; and 
that some 70 per cent of Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere assets were employed in down¬ 
stream operations, deduced that profits on 
Eastern Hemisphere production in general 
must be about 20 per cent. The Little 
estimates of around 66 per cent on invest¬ 
ment for production in Iran, Iraq, Qatar 
and Saudi Arabia, it suggested, were un¬ 
representative, ignoring Jess successful oil 
development, and hence “misleading.” 


/^Vpec noted that the investment study 
quoted by Shell, made by the Ciiase 
Manhattan Bank, also estimated that of 
production investment in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the Middle East accounted 
for no more than a third; on the other 
hand, its fields accounted for some 83 per 
cent of all the Eastern Hemisphere pro¬ 
duction. If one-third of a total investment 
producing a 20 per cent return on capital 
was responsible for four-fifths of the out¬ 
put, then on the assumption that profits in 
money per barrel are uniform in the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere, arithmetically this third 
would be earning a return on investment 
of some 50 per cent—“ essentially the same 
conclusion,” OPEC puts it, “as die Arthur 
D. Little report” This assumption would, 
moreover, imply that the return on pro¬ 
duction investment elsewhere (including 
exploration and lease-concession costs) 
might be no more than 5 per cent In 
fact, OPEC adds, Middle East profits in 


F ew people who have ever looked at 
Middle East oil objectively are in doubt 
that the return on investment there is 
exceptionally high “in anybody’s lan¬ 
guage,” as Shell put it; the figures arc 
also emotive, but attempts to explain 
them away generally turn out to be 
emotive too. The issuers not one of 
arithmetic ; it rests upon the international 
companies’ policy of financing risky ex¬ 
ploration and high-cost development else¬ 
where out of their share of the high 
economic rent earned on Middle East oil. 
This is in the long-term commercial 
interest of internal companies spread 
across the world; it also diversifies 
sources for the oil consumer. But one 
cannot expect governments in the Middle 
East, where all this extra production could 
probably be had more cheaply, to like it. 

OPEC’s rejoinder to the Shell pricing 
paper includes also a section throwing con¬ 
siderable doubt upon the chances of stop¬ 
ping price-cutting in the world oil market 
by reducing prices or making published 
prices more realistic; this is effectively 
argued, and OPEC member governments 
bent on attracting new concessionaires 
into the Middle East may well ponder 
its implications. It begins, however, with 
a deadpan denial that the international oil 
companies would have any difficulty in 
putting posted prices for Middle East 
crude oil back up to the levels prevailing 
before August, i960, discussing these post¬ 
ings as if they were real prices (though 
without ever quite saying so). 

This, formally, is correct enough, too ; 
any seller can publish any price. But 
OPEC might have been a little more 
realistic and acknowledged in passing that 
posted prices in the Middle East are now 
no more than a benchmark for taxation 
and that the majority of oil is sold, effec¬ 
tively, at much lower prices. So the com¬ 
plete discretion that OPEC argues the oil 
companies have to raise posted prices is in 
fact their discretion to take some more 
money out of their pockets and hand it 
over to the governments. Certainly they 
have the power to do this. The highly 
practical question, however, is whether 
OPEC (in London this week) has been 
ab]e to persuade thefh that doing so now 
will cost them less than not doing so. 
And both sides know that this is a question 
of bargaining power, not dialectics. 




In September 1913 the 
London Office of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 
was transferred to new 
premises at 9 Grace- 
church Street. Looking 
back over the past 
50 years We have seen , 
the pattern of trade 
with Far Eastern 
countries undergo many 
changes, but up-to-date 
information is always 
available at this office. 
We shall be pleased to 
handle your enquiries. 



t 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

London Office: 9 Gracechurch Si, London, E.C.,3 Head Office: Hong Kong 
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FLYING IN AFRICA 

Pebbles in a Pool 

OUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS is putting a 
brave face on the embargo that now 
compels it to fly to Europe via the west 
coast of Africa, but the consequences are 
ominous enough to have sent SAA’s three 
partners, the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration, Central African Airways based in 
Rhodesia and East African Airways based 
in Kenya hot foot to Johannesburg to ex¬ 
amine the consequences of these stones 
lobbed into their deep, dark traffic pool. 
The four airlines have an agreement by 
which they each provide a pre-arranged 
share of the capacity on routes that they 
have in common, pool revenue from those 
routes and share it out in the same pre¬ 
arranged proportions. A change in the for¬ 
tunes of any one partner can seriously dis¬ 
rupt the tranquillity of the pool. 

The normal route between London and 

FRANCE’S AUTUMN MEASURES 

Guaranteed to Work 

Paris 

he outline of the government's plan to 
restrain the rise in prices is being filled 
in day by day. A week after it was put 
forward by MM. Pompidou and Giscard 
d’Estaing, the flow of supplementary in¬ 
formation is making it possible to assemble 
a fairly clear picture of the probable effects 
of the plan. 

First, then, the additional details that 
have become available under the various 
headings: 

Prices : The system of “ controlled free¬ 
dom” for prices of manufactured goods 
does not, in fact, correspond to the former 
restraint imposed by statute, but to an out¬ 
right freezing, of prices. Under the former 
system, a manufacturer who wished to 
increase his prices put in an application) 
which could be refused by the administra¬ 
tion within fifteen days; the ministry’s 
silence signified its consent. In future, any 
increase for which a manufacturer has 
applied can only become effective with the 
minister’s express authorisation. 

Since M. Giscard d’Estaing can have little 
desire to make exceptions, the producers’ 
prices of industrial goods and of manu¬ 
factured foodstuffs will be as good as com¬ 
pletely blocked. It is understood ih this 
connection, however, that the prices of 
foodstuffs belonging to a sector of agricul¬ 
ture where controls already exist (flour in 
the cereal sector, butter in the dairy sector, 
and meat products) will continue under 
their own system, and will not be affected 
by the new regulations. 

The government, also, has set an example 
by freezing certain prices that it controls 
directly, such as the rents of prewar apart¬ 
ments, of postage stamps, and of tele¬ 
phones ; and by reducing two others: 
petrol, by 2 per cent, and “Gauloiscs” 
cigarettes by 3.6 per cent. 
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Johannesburg that SAA used until mid- 
August irshoivh oft the map in black". The 
new route that it has been obliged to use 
since the states of north Africa banned its 
jets from their skies is shown in red. SAA 
jets by-pass the ban by stopping at Lisbon. 
Las Palmas, Luanda in Portuguese Angola 
and Brazzaville in the Congo, but for re¬ 
fuelling only, with no authority to pick up 
traffic (except for rights that already existed 
at that none-too-thriving outpost, Brazza¬ 
ville). The airline has lost the considerable 
business that it did through Nairobi, where 
its 707 jets had a decided edge, over 
BOAC’s much smaller Comets. Last year, 
it appears from the international return? 
that SAA’s aircraft were flying only half 
full. If this ban hits their traffic still fur¬ 
ther, SAA will be contributing less revenue 
to the pool, but drawing out money in the 
same proportion as heretofore ; no wonder 
the other three pool partners are disturbed, 
for none of them love SAA so much that 
they are prepared to subsidise the airline. 


— For a Few Months 

New taxes : Apart from the 24 per cent 
tax on capital gains from the sale of real 
estate, the government has decided: 

—to increase by 6 per cent the tax on win¬ 
nings from bets on horse racing ; and 
—to impose a tax of 10 Frs. per cubic metre 
of hypothetical building on land on the out¬ 
skirts of towns that local authorities pro¬ 
pose to supply with roads, water, gas and 
electricity. This will be roughly equivalent 
to a tax of Frs. 2,000 to 3,000 on the 
average dwelling. This taxation of land is 
hoped to prevent speculators from holding 
back undeveloped sites while waiting for 
their price to increase. 

Budget economies : The government has 
reduced by Frs. 1,340 million (2.6 per cent) 
civil administrative expenditure estimated 
for 1964 in July. The reductions will not 
affect the salaries of civil servants and 
expenditure on education. Overseas aid 
and agricultural propaganda have been par¬ 
ticularly severely cut. 

Altogether, budget expenditure will 
amount to Frs. 92.66 billion, which is 8 per 
cent higher than the initial budget estimate 
for the year and 4.3 per cent more than the 
actual expenditure for 1963. But an 
increase of 12.4 per cent in budgeted 
revenue will reduce the budget “ impasse ” 
to Frs. 4.74 billion (in place of Frs. 6.97 
billion). 

Credit controls : Besides reducing the 
overall amount of bank advances to be 
granted this . year, the government is 
attempting to guide the flow of credit. 
M. Masse, Commissaire au Plan, has sent a 
circular letter to all banks, inviting theul 
to apply certain criteria in granting 
advances. They are asked 16 facilitate im¬ 
provements In production techniques, 
increases in food supplies, rationalisation in 
distribution, business development in areas 
of unemployment, and export development. 
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On the other hand, banks are recommended 
to retuse credits that would encourage the 
storage of raw materials or restrict the 
supply of foodstuffs. 

Construction credits are to be modified, 
public credit being reserved for the con¬ 
struction of rented accommodation and to 
families in the lower income groups thai 
wish to own their homes. Joint ownership 
for middle or high-income families will 
increasingly have to be financed by normal 
recourse to the financial market. 

Customs duties : About .300 products, 
principally in the clothing, engineering, 
furnishings and toy groups, have benefited 
from the selective reduction of 15 to 20 per 
cent in customs duties. At the same time 
the Community levy on eggs has been 
reduced by some 3 centimes per egg. 

Wages of public employees: The 
government remains very discreet on this 
politically delicate subject. In fact, it has 
decided to hold down to 3 per cent the wage 
increases to be accorded to this sector for 
the year (over and above the increases that 
were given in April to bring such wages 
into line with the private sector), and next 
year’s increase is not to exceed 3 per cent 
either. This in fact goes back on the 
promises made after the miners’ strike to 
three million public employees. 

The publication of these various measures 
makes it likely that, at any rate for 
a few months to come (government 
circles hope for three to fix) the price index 
to Which the country’s minimum wage is 
geared will remain stationary or fall: 50 of 
the 179 articles which figure in that index 
are subject tp outright reductions, to price 
freezing, or to reduction in customs tariffs. 
So the minimum wage, and lower wage 
leych generally, should not rise, and cost 
inflation should be^urbed. 

But most experts believe that, after this 
period of calm, the upward trend will 
resume its course: the fundamental factors 
in this inflation have not been eliminated. 
However, the rise may be less rapid. 
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a shortage of bank credit, which let Portugal 
provides medium and long-term finance, 
then the authorities ought to 41 reconsider 
the rules governing bank liqvjidity.” The 
report also criticises the rigidity of interest 
rate regulations and policies, and asks 
whether “ the rates ruling in the capital 
market are those needed to help channel 
into productive investment existing savings 
which either remain idle or are used in less 
economically desirable directions/’ 

At the moment Portugal has no balance 
of payments worries; foreign exchange 
reserves represent more than a full year’s 
imports. But in the long run, the report 
considers, the balance of payments “may 
become a serious bottleneck in the process 
of economic development,” particularly as 
there is no evidence of a long-term expan¬ 
sion in exports. The solution suggested by 
the report is first the development of export 
industries to take advantage of “compara¬ 
tively low wages ” and secondly the 
development of tourism. 

AIR FARES 

20 per cent Off? 

A cut of about a fifth, say between £30 
and £40 off the present North Atlantic 
return ticket of £178, seems the most likely 
outcome of the air tares discussions grinding 
towards the end of their second week in 
Salzburg. When this issue of The Economist 


New York 

tock prices, having advanced to high 
levels, lost their steam early this week 
and moved indecisively, with almost all of 
the change coming in the final 90 minutes 
of trading on Wednesday. In that period, 
selling carried the Dow Jones industrial 
average down to a close of 737.86, down 
2.27 on the day and 2.48 below the level 
of the previous week, when the average 
had closed at its highest level in history. 

The late Wednesday decline, however, 
appeared to be deceptive. Brokers traced it 
almost entirely to two momentary factors: 
“evening up” of positions by traders 
preparing to leave their offices for the 
Jewish religious holidays, and fear among 
orher traders that the monthly report on 
the M short interest ” of New York Stock 
Exchange customers would show a decline 
in the number of shares sold short and not 
yet repurchased. This would indicate less 
potential buying demand. In fact, die 
Exchange reported after the close that 
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went to press, the majority of airlines were 
working gradually down towards a reduction 
of this size, which happens to be the very 
least acceptable to the Civil 'Aeronautics 
Board in Washington (although it is far 
from clear hpw many airlines realise this). 
And it was CAB’s loud protests against the 
summer’s small fare increases that caused 
the current meeting to be held at all. Ideally, 
CAB would like to see cuts in basic return 
fares of between 25 and 30 per cent but 
this is obviously more than most airlines can 
take in their present financial condition and 
some of the highest cost mavericks might 
conceivably sabotage the meeting by refus¬ 
ing to accept even a 20 per cent cut—as they 
can do since International Air Transport 
Association decisions must be reached by 
unanimous, not majority voces. But there 
is probably enough hidden government 
string-pulling at this meeting to bring 
the mavericks into line. 

A flat-rate cut of this kind, accompanied 
as it is certain to be by, proportionately 
greater reductions in first class fares (prob¬ 
ably with' some trimming of service) and 
special excursion fares designed to lure 
holidaymakers away from charter flights, 
would not be to every airline’s taste. Many, 
including BOAC, are increasingly anxious 
to introduce seasonal fares with surcharges 
for the peak, and discounts for the off-peak 
seasons, in an attempt to average out traffic, 
particularly holiday traffic, more evenly over 
the year. Flexible tariffs of this kind work 
reasonably well in Europe where journeys 


“ short inrerest ” had risen about 5.5 
since mid-August, and this might well 
bring some buying. 

Before these influences distorted the 

picture, share prices had done almost 

nothing. Early in the week, modest 

declines had alternated with modest 

advances, and on some days the number of 
stocks advancing in price and the number 
of those declining on the New York 
Exchange were almost equal. However, the 
basic optimism of most brokers has not 
changed, as corporate profits are rising and 
good third quarter reports are expected 
from most companies. 

The principal topic of discussion in Wall 
Street is whether the new high levels of 
stock prices have brought “the public” 
back into the market. Some observers be¬ 
lieve it has: they point to rising trading on 
the American Stock Exchange which gener¬ 
ally lists lower prices and more speculative 
issues than those found on the New York 
Exchange. But statistics on odd lot pur¬ 
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are shorter and night flights, cm which the 
biggesrcuttfdre offered,are the exception 
rather tbanas, On the North Atlantic, the 
rule; .Whether'they «ait alofij tSKte tike 
the North Atiantkis another question 
altogether. But; some experiments .along 
these lines might be introduced into the new 
tariffs If paly to test pfrxdftfly tow, clastic 
is the demand for an airiincseer,. Oddly 
ertough, the airlines seem,'tp ade 
sistency between complaining in mfc breath 
about their own, highly 8&sonal /hbliday 
traffic, and then. 

charter flights are drawing off thatboliday 
travel from them. W.. : : 

SHORTER tfOfrES 

The Norwegian 1 tltoe tbtl 
has withdrawn from the West African:! „„ 
Conference. The company says fclUSlfcen 
unable tq,accept all tfte ic&rkikm 
the conference to impose int new 
conference agreement Ttwal ontinuito 
operate its service to Vest Africa, and 
remain a member of the French conference. 


The FAO group on coconut products, 
presently meeting in Rome, is to study 
measures for expanding trade and stabilising 
prices. It is also to consider whether ^some 
sort of loose commodity agreement ’ r would 
be useful and practical. 


chases show no great activity by small 
investors, and few brokers report seeing 
again the faces that vanished from their 
board rooms after the May 1962 stock price 
break. Moreover, the pattern of trading 
has shown the characteristics of a market 
still dominated by wealthy individuals, 
institutional investors and professional 
traders. Thus on some days the Dow Jones 
average has advanced though a majority of 
issues traded on the New York Exchange 
declined, indicating buying concentrated in 
the larger companies with higher priced 
shares, and influences such as speculation 
on what the “ short interest ” report would 
show have been important. Trawling also 
has become highly selective, with price 
movements showing variations even among 
companies in the same industry. 

At most it seems that if the small inves¬ 
tor has returned to the market he has re¬ 
turned in a very small way. Some brokers 
earlier had believed that once the Dow 
Jones industrial average had broken through 
its old high of December, 1961, a rush of 
public buying would occur. This has not 
happened; and the resulting disappointment 
is a major factor underlying current hesita¬ 
tion in stock prices. 


BUSINESS ^INVESTMENT 

WALL STREET 

The Small Man Didn't Come 
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THE ECONOMIST, SEPTEMBER %\, im 


This week* the first of the new account, stock market prices had & firmer 
character, with adverse political factors from home (Denying) and abroad 
(Indonesia) being off-set by more encouraging business and company news, 
assisted by another optimistic speech from the Chancellor . Skipping shares 
moved ahead sharply on further signs of improvement in freight rates, but 
companies with television interests were depiessed by publication of particulars 
Of the levy and higher 1 TA rentals payable next year. Beecham shares were 
the subject of take-over rumours on Wednesday and rose sharply an a thin 
ynarket. By Thursday evemng However there was stilt no sign of a prospective 
bidder. In the giti-qjlgcd market demand was concentrated in the medium- 
dated section* Corporation loans were again firm and active, and, the £10 
million 5 i>% 1974-75 Manchester loan was oversubscribed . Further gains were 
recorded among new scrips, with last week’s 5}% 1974-76 Huddersfield loan 
gaining i to ij premium. On the week The Economist +Ext'el indicator gained 
2-3 JO 3 »Tyl, , - v ' ; , , M "„ 


RANK 


Xerox Fulfils Expectations 


T his week's forward-look¬ 
ing annual statement by 
Mr John Davis, chairman of 
the Rank Organisation, justi¬ 
fies the modest (2,9%) yield 
—covered 2.1 times—oil the 5s Ordinary 
shares at their near-peak of 48s.—twice the 
level of last year. Optimism is based firmly 
on die group’s non-cinema interests which 
now account for about half the group total. 

Star of the Rank firmament is Rank 
Xerox, which manufactures and markets 
American Xerox office copying equipment. 
Its rate of expansion is ‘'exploding” and 
profits will “increase substantially year by 
year.” Last year’s impact was especially 
strong—up from a mere £29,000 to £1.1 
million before tax and interest, or 13% of 
the group total—Rank Xerox’s figures were 
consolidated for the first time, but on a com¬ 
parable basis, this subsidiary in fact pro¬ 
vided the bulk of the group's total profit 
increase of £1.7 million to £8.4 million for 
the year to end June. 

But “increasing profits” arc also antici¬ 
pated from the group’s manufacturing in¬ 
terests—principally Bush Murphy and 
Rank Precision Industries, f-ast year the 
contribution from these ^iyisions rose 
sharply tQ £1*3 million of the total), 
6f wmch just under half came from the 
newly merged Bush and Murphy opera¬ 
tions, thanks to a considerable reduction in 
costs. Bush Murphy now claims to be 
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before 1963. profits <lt Xerox were not consolidated. 
1961 and, M62 p«rc*r»te*H iNUhfcrlfof* WsM lort total 
profits excluding Rank Xerox. 


second largest TV manufacturer in Britain 
(after Thom) with nearly a ‘fifth of the 
market. Profits should also “ increase Sub¬ 
stantially in the future ” from Rank’s miscel¬ 
laneous activities whetc considerable capital 
investments arc being made. These activi¬ 
ties include bowling alleys, bajlrooms, and 
retail shops. 

Other “ miscellaneous activities,” for 
some of which the real profit breakthrough 
lies in the future rather than now, include 
motorway catering and radio and TV rent¬ 
ing and relay. Many of these interests plus 
the 37]% stake in Southern Television are 
included (with various cinema holdings) in 
the group’s growing trade investments (now 
in the books at £7 million). 

One trade investment (a 10",, stake in 
British Relay Wireless, acquired as a result 
of the Murphy take-over) is in fact now 
being sold. BRW is in ^ rival Pay-TV con¬ 
sortium to Rafik's Cboiceview (jointly-, 
owned with Rediffusion), so presumably the 
sale to the International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration has been partly motivated by a 
desire to avoid a conflict of interests. 

Amidst all the excitement thcTr noh- 
cinema interests, Rank shareholders may be 
forgiven for overlooking the,sturdy showing 
of cinema profits, down last year only mod¬ 
estly and still accounting for half the group 
income. “ Cinema interests,” says Mr 
Davis, “ will continue to provide an impor¬ 
tant contribution fo the Organisation pro¬ 
fits” But the burden of expenditure is 
going into non-cinema operations, especially 
to Rank Xerox, much of whose equipment 
is put out fin hire, meaning heavy .Capital 
outlay. Group expendifyft last, year. on 
fixed assets was up from £7.4 million to 
£12.6 million compared with the year's cash 
flow of £5/5 million. Terms of the new £io 
million convertible debenturer-to be issued 
on a tights basis Jo firdirtatyi “A** fir.dirrafy 
anq existing cfiri^ttiblc -hdld^fsr-arc‘ ex¬ 
pected before the arunial 

general rrieetiA'g 6 n ‘Octobe'f £p. ' _/ /• r 


A Good Year 


;V r* 

. ■'/; «■_*>'>* 
'11, A\ 


T he turnover ;of. National Canning < in 
the year to end May rose by ne*rly a 
fifth,. Two-thirds of sales weft canned 
goods, one-third quick frozen foods. 
Wheress tfie latter hivt in thc pasfc made 
ground at the expense of canned goods* the 
two sides of the business are now expand¬ 
ing together.,, though,.With frozen fopds 
setting the hotter pace. Ldst year v blessed 
with a wicked winter the group achieved it* 
target of an increase of onc‘*hird* by weighty 
in sales of. frozen foods., A\ 


-Thus profits after' depree&ttort 'bfit 
before tax Weft nearly 3$% hfghet ' it 
£644,000 arid the net t>som, with the W 
charge taking 45% instead of 49% of the 
gross, jumped 45% to £356,000. ThedTvf 
dend has been raised from the equivalent of 
11.36°,, to 13.75%, covered 1 .fc times and, 
as a year ago, there is a one-ffif-T£fT SCrlp 


issue. 


NationaPCanning claims a “ substantial” 


share, of the market in the ubiquitous frozen 
peas .apd in the last year^ has established 
u a good position ” catering for another 
national addiction with frpzen chipped 
potatoes. “ Cheese Flaps * (the flap pgu 
is ravioli) are al$p making inroads into, our 
gastronomic conservatism, and “ Shrimpys ” 
arc on their way. In this highly competitive 
business with prices and profit margins 
under pressure, National Canning is giving 
a good account of itself. 
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IASSIVE 

EXPERIENCE 


IN UNUSUAL PROJECTS 


A web of metal to span a river, or a giant casting for an 
underwater cutter; a complete blast furnace installation, 
or the steellinlng for an underground tynnel.,. from 
every part of Britain and the world come challenging projects 
like these that call on Head Wrightson's massive 
experience — and also enhance it. Head Wrightson Is a 
group of specialist companies, each serving customers In 
its own field of contracting or manufacturing, each an- * 
essential element In an engineering organisation of unusual 
diversity. With the Imaginative results of large-scale 
research and development to benefit every one of its 
activities, Head Wrightson is ready for tomorrow's problems. 


WRIGHTSON 

engineering for world industry 


TWJ94 










Must remember 

In yeur portion you need to be fully informed about all that 
is new in the business equipment world. The B.E.E. 14 

designed to do just that. 

Here tinder one roof are all the latest methods, machines, 
equipment and ideas. They will save you time and trouble— 
and that means money. 

Make a note in 'your diary now-visit the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition, Olympia-a ‘must* for everyone in business. 



GRAND HALL, OLYMPIA 1st-9th Octobw 10.30 am-7#m (SaturdAy 10.30 aro-4p)AOMISSlON V% 

Th. Buainau Efflcl«ncy Exhlkltisn J» •rsaot.md ky tf»<» AWdjHan 
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M/ W. V. &Sedky U optimistic about this iatookJog fo^it'lent >*h6 ■same fiivldedd'w 
ym.' Saks wditesre to xtftanca of test tb*. large capital.* With the'shares* ic 
year’# -figures afivatqe in. 386 . 3d. rhia would ralte the yield from' 

froem:f<H#\ sole* j« forecast. T?»e.ttwket 4.77s wareasowable 5.9 



through Pink-tinted Spectacles 


T 'WENxt-sn years have now pasted since 
M* Douglas Jay left the staff of The 
Economist to become City Editor of the 
Daily Herald . Investors will be interested 
in this particular ex-City Editor’s views, 
for the light they may shed on current 
Labour thinking towards the stock ex¬ 
change, although it would be deceptive to 
regard his views as a forecast of the policy 
of a future Labour govc&ment 
The overall verdict of this article* must 
bo favourable. Mr Jay .envisages a society 
in which both private and public enter¬ 
prise flourish (“ we need a stock exchange 
in which savings can be invested and 
capital mobilised und& .proper conditions of 
publicity and ‘probity This is a more 
positive view of the role of the stock ex¬ 
change than some which have emerged 
from the leftward fringes of the political 
spectrum, 

Eqnally encouraging is Mr Jay’s cool 
recognition, of the principle of the private 
ownership of “ growth ” types of property, 
and for his urging that the ownership of 
such types of property should be more 
widely spread among the population. As 
less than one in ten of the v adult population 
has a direct interest in shares or unit trusts, 
clearly much remains to be done in this 
field. The remedy he offers is a Post Office 
Savings Bank unit trust (open to those with 
say £100 in the post office already), selling 
unirs over-the-counter in post offices. 

The first point here h that running a unit 
trust would in no way, dovetail with the 
activities already carried on by the post 
office, while there are already a large number 
of unit wist management groups who are 
specialists in this very function. Moreover, 
them ace now over ..40. different trusts 
together offering a range and choice which 
tbc Fo4t Office would be unable to match. 
There may WeU be some industries in need 
of a dose of state competition to ginger them 
up,, but so lively has the unit trust move¬ 
ment been in recent years that by no stretch 
of imagination can it be considered one of 
them. In one respect Me Jay hits the nail 
on the head: at present unit trust managers 
and, worse still, stockbrokers, are forbid¬ 
dingly remote from the type of person who 
must now be encouraged to take a direct 
interest in equity shares. There is a need 
for an over-the-counter service. Dare one 
suggest that the post office itself should sell 
units of existing (and suitably authorised 

* More Savings and greater Social Justice, by 
Douglas Jay ; The Stock Exchange Journal, 
September, 1063. 


—t-foc tins purpose) unit trusts on an over- 
the-counter basis ? 

So far, so good. In two other Tespfccts, 
however, Mr Jay’s article leaves nagging 
doubts. Firsdy, the Stock Exchange is 
reprimanded for its opposition to the stamp, 
duty, instanced as ” one contribution it 
could make to the achievement of greater 
social justice,” and on; 4 . par with the 
“gathering* of tax cattied^out by the oil 
and tobacco companies on behalf of the 
state* The objections to the stamp duty are 
that it was (and still is) a dog on the market, 
rather than a tax on consumption, that, a 
mere 2% stamp duty is enough to price 
London out Pi the market as an exchange 
suitable for the foreign investor to. deal on, 
and that as between British investors, it is 
the small investor (whom Mr Jay wishes to 
encourage) that is most likely to he deterred 
from stock cxcjbartge investment by this type 
of tax. The City’s objections to the sump 
duty sprang from an awareness of the 
economic and practical ill-effects of it and 
not from any unwillingness “ to co-operate 
actively in the State’s necessary job of tax- 
gatheung,” although Mr Jay thinks it would 
have been “ shrewd ” to have done so. 

The second cause for doubt is Mr Jay’s 
reiteration of the desirability of a differential 
profits tax on distributed company profits. 
Thus the greater the extent thar profits are 
retained in companies the better, and with¬ 
in the companies they can be invested in 
gilt-edged until needed; freed from the 
disciplines and, interference of the capital 
market^ boards of directors Will be able to 

K thejr various investment policies; 
mg itvhat criteria > 

In fact Mr Jay still distrilfita market 
forces as a ttieanS of allocation of capital 
resources and it is for this reason that one’s 
welcome of his enthusiasm for the stock 
exchange must be tempered with dismay. 
For Mr Jay’s recognition of the value of the 
stock exchange machine really only goes half 
way; he recognises its usefulness as a means 
of channelling private Savings into industry 
bvit will not accept that it also has an 
important role to play by ensuring that these 
savings are not invested just anywhere, but 
Whafe they arc most needed. Unfortunately 
it is precisely here that they will earn the 
highest return, and it is this which Mr Jay 
cannot stomach: “Progressive rates of tax 
on these buoyant elements in the economy 
would be needed, if only to cream off the 
windfall gains which Would otherwise accrue 
jto owners Of this sort of property * 
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coming Thursday 
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contmued into t9$3* WWW 

dividends. havobeeq m a intain ed *£tp*K- 

a*- 9 d, aiM.& i,r, 

AErtrsetbaefc fe attr&w&tp tb«.wfotef 
weather* ppat icsylt* firpm d* tlpfugsifo! 
a HfoW? P4 |sl(K# industrial iuyest- 

naept. Salea at £94.8 nuljiwww ; s% 
dovra ); aad pffSM profits at A.35 milliofl, 
26% down, fa 41a, pdt ttet#eid j*d>8% 
on last year’s ii times coveted dividend of. 
2s. Better profits are forecast for tin «r 
winder of the year, but the year’s, profits 
are expected to show a decline, • 

With Vickers too the directors forecast 
better figures for the second half, tait an 
overall drop. The setback in the first half' 
is more serious, however, with sales down 
207') and pre-tax profits are 30% down at 
£2.49 million. Steel profits are blamed. 
Last year’s total dividend of 2s. is covered 
twice after, and 1.1 times before, invest¬ 
ment allowances. On this basis die yield 
at the current 32s. is 


K1UTH PROWSB 

Westward No 

I p the optimism of their chairman Mr 
Peter Cadbury is fulfilled, unhappy 
shareholders in Keith Prowse may in the 
current year see their 5s. shares, now 
16s. 6d., firmly break through the heavily- 
oversubscribed 1961 new issue price of 
18s. “The future,” writes Mr Cadbury 
“is bright . . . and I anticipate a steady 
increase in our profits.” Last year, in spite 
of bad weather affecting theatre ticket sales, 
was certainly an improvement on the dismal 
performance in 1962. Trading profit at 
£138,000 was up 10% and pre-tax profit 
at £iQi&QQ was i8i% higher^ sufficient to 
pay a. 20% dividend (sparnst 17$%% 
covered 1.8 tbqps taking dividend wawefs 
into account, 1.5 > times ignoring tfaaL 
The profit trend oa the theatre ticket 
business (Keith prowse has 79% of jUJC 
agency sales) is not discussed, but turnover 
at £2a million—out of a group total turn¬ 
over of nearly £4 Million—Wak mtfifttrified 
thanks mainly to,the Festival of London. 
Travel business at just over £1 million rose 
8% and profitability “ improved consider¬ 
ably”; while gramophone Record sales at 
just under million, rose 10%. At 
17a. (6sl 8d. of it in liquid assets) the shares 
yield 5.9%. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGER 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations oq page 1068 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock. prices, yields 
and security indices on ptges 1070 and 
1071 
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INFANTS 


How to Give 

O N the unit trust from an interesting 
development in the past week has 
been The Save and Prosper Group’s intro¬ 
duction of a Children’s Gift Plan. Under 
this scheme a parent or grandparent is able 
to make a gift to the child of £100 or more 
which is then invested in units of one of the 
trusts of the group. Income is re-invested 
and the resulting units become the absolute 
property of the child upon his reaching the 
age of 21 (or any other specified age between 
21 and 25). At this point the child can 
claim personal and reduced rate reliefs for 
income tax on all the income received since 
the gift was made, except to the extent that 
these reliefs have already been given 
against other income. 

The gift must be irrevocable to gain this 
advantage, otherwise the income is deemed 
to be that of the parent Another 
advantage is that estate duty on the gift is 



avoided if the parent lives for a further five 
years, and reduced if the death takes place 
within that period. Presumably a gifts tax, 
if one is ever introduced, would be levied on 
precisely this sort of settlement. Givers who 
expect a change of government might be 
well advised to do the giving now while the 
giving is good. The next logical step along 
this unit trust cum tax avoidance road would 
be a form of settlement in unit trusts but 
specially designed so that when the child 
reaches the appropriate age the trustees (the 
unit trust group) would have power to 
advance income, and if necessary capital of 
the trust to pay school fees. These schemes 
do indeed make available to the general 
public, various ways of saving tax previously 
open only to the very wealthy, or the cun¬ 
ning and well-informed. It remains to be 
seen whether the popularisation of loopholes 
in the tax code leads to their greater pro¬ 
tection or their greater vulnerability. 


Minority Shareholders? 



T he Save and 
Prosper scheme 
(and others which 
may follow it) take 
care of the problem 
of the parent wish¬ 
ing to transfer units 
to nis child. Another 
problem of increas¬ 
ing importance is 
that of “ infants ” 
(which when trans¬ 
lated from legal lan¬ 
guage means anyone 


under 21 years of age) who may wish 
to invest from their own earnings. Hie 
fact is that very little of the newly arrived 
spending power of infonts is finding its 
way into equity share investment. Writ¬ 
ing in the Stock Exchange Journal Mr J. 
A. Grant notes that such saving as takes 
place “ is for marriage or for short term 
objectives such as motor cycles, gramo¬ 
phone records and other attractive commo¬ 
dities”. One reason cited for this is the 
infant’s restricted capacity to contract. 
Because infants can repudiate contracts to 
buy or sell shares before the transaction is 
completed many brokers are reluctant to 
handle their business. 


This argument should not be oyer-played. 
In the first place stock exchange investment 
is not really suitable for short-term saving; 
secondly there is no problem with infants 
buying unit trust units as the money is paid 
over or the certificate delivered before the 
units are bought or sold ; finally it is possible 
for an adult such as a parent to buy or 
sell shares for the account of an infant with¬ 
out difficulty. . The problem is therefore 
hardly urgent; but if and when the voting 
age is ever reduced there might be a suit¬ 
able opportunity to review the whole 
question of the contractual capacity of 
infants. 


FRANCE 


The Bourse Takes the Strain 


Paris 

he French financial scene has been 
over-shadowed in the past fortnight by 
the government’s plans for stabilisation of 
the price level. The effect of these measures 
has not been severe for while chemical and 
other industrial shares were depressed by 
the “ controlled freedom ” for prices, and 
property company shares by the tax on gains 
from property sales, the market has been 
encouraged by the forthcoming measures to 
permit the formation of unit trusts, and the 
indication that state pensions are to be 
raised. Since the announcement the index 
has lost 1.4 to 90.6. This fall is in fact small 
compared with the rapid but unobtrusive 
recovery which took place in July and 
August, when the index (end-1962 = 100) 
recovered from 84.4 on July 10th to 94.9 on 
August 27th, thus regaining all the ground 
lost since February. At this level it still 
stood some 15% below the euphoric spring 
1962 levels when peace in Algeria combined 
with a favourable economic climate to spark 
off a passing burst of activity only inter¬ 
rupted by Wall street’s “Black Monday” 
on May 28th. Despite the reaction that has 
taken place since the end of August, the 
signs are that the present price level is 
firmly based. 

The weakening of the French stock 
market was in fact the result of a combina¬ 
tion of factors. First, there was the 
diminution in the profit margins of many 
companies, brought about by the rise in 
production costs (due to increases in wages 
and taxes) and of more intense foreign com¬ 
petition (largely reflecting the lowering of 
tariff barriers). Evidently, the companies 
which suffered most were those whose 
activities were most directly exposed to these 
factors: they included metallurgy, mechani¬ 
cal engineering, chemicals, rubber, electrical 
engineering. The consumer goods sector 
(food-stuffs department stores) and, more 
generally, the “tertiary” sector of the 
economy (banks, transport, building, in¬ 
surance, hotels), which were in a less 
exposed position managed to withstand this 


trend and in some cases even to advance. 

These fundamental causes were, after 
the beginning of this year, backed by 
other, more fortuitous, events: the Prime 
Minister's statement, in January, that 
French securities were “ too dear ”; the 
conflict, in February, between government 
and oil companies about crude oil import 
quotas; the March strikes, which lea in 
May to the decline of Pechiney (strike at 
Lacq) and of mining concerns; demands 
by socialist deputies for the nationalisation 
of commercial banks; finally, the simul¬ 
taneous announcement in 'April of special 
company taxation and the freezing of prices 
of metallurgical and textile products. 

The combined effect of all these happen¬ 
ings on an increasingly tight market (trans¬ 
actions, never very numerous, had fallen to 
50 or 60 million francs a day in place of 
100 million francs in the days of the “ belle 
dpoque ” of the Paris Bourse) served to 
accelerate the decline 

The fact that this fall in prices was 
halted in the holiday months is a little sur¬ 
prising. But in the first place companies’ 
turnover figures for the first half year, 
showing a substantial overall upturn, 
restored public confidence and started off 
the recovery. 

The purchase of a substantial share of 
the capital of Schneider by a Belgian group 
at a rate considerably above that on the 
Paris market (280 frs per share instead of 
190) indicated that Paris prices were un¬ 
doubtedly too low; and this sparked off an 
increase in the demand for metallurgical 
and chemical shares. Financial institutions, 
for their part, have gradually amassed the 
shares which they will require at the end of 
the year in order to set up unit trusts. 
Lastly, after a period of speculation the 
French middle classes are becoming less 
attracted to investment in housing and are 
more ready to buy shares again. Provided 
the new financial measures do indeed cure 
inflation without inhibiting economic 
growth, then these factors should be suffi¬ 
cient to revive the upward trend. 
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chemical engincerlngpMfect tne dient 
can call on all the resources of a 
comprehensive service -isy.tiie 
' SCREDEC service. SCREDEC sttods 
.'for Sn^C^-f^iait^elln, 
EnWriecrinJ apet Qjftms^ini ilhd 
it fthctlpnt seal* 

Simon-Carve* fir$t tnaoe tfiair natae 
with coke 4 ovens, boilers, Sfclphtttic 
acid and fertilises plant. The 
experience gained in these more basic 
fields now contributes to their 
growing international reputation for 
complex chemical engineering pro* 
jects i fourteen polyolefin plants on 
four continents testify to their present 
sophistication. 

High among Simon-Carves assets, is 
a lively research department frhere 
their own processes are developed and 
processes from elsewhere evaluated. 
However complicated your require* 
merits, Simon-Carves can usually 
develop or obtain a chemical process 
to fit your needs — and carry that 
process through the designing, engin¬ 
eering and commissioning. 

This is the SCREDEC service In 
action. For background information 
ask to be put on the distribution list 


SIMON- CARVES 


MCMUM COMMIT SMON INONUMK (ID 



Simon-Carves Limited • Stockport • England 
and at Calcutta. Johannesburg, Sydney, Toronto 
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Turbine hall at Bradwell nuclear power station 


Big Expansion Programme 


The phenomenal growth of demand for electricity 
must be matched by an adequate programme of 
capital investment. The Supply Industry's aim is to 
meet this demand, when and where required, with 
the utmost possible economy. These comments were 
made by Sir Ronald Edwards, Chairman of the 
Electricity Council, in presenting the Council’s 
Annual Report for 1962/63 in London on 17th 
September. 

RECORD OF THE PAST YEAR 

Total electricity consumption was 11.4% more than the previous year and 
domestic consumption 21.2%—a record increase. In contrast units sold to 
industry increased by 2.7% only, but accounted for 43% of total sales. 

Gross revenue at £839 million, was 12 % higher than the previous year and 
the balance of revenue over expenditure was £421 million as compared with 
nearly £27 million. Capital expenditure on fixed assets and nuclear fuel for 


the year was £384 million, equivalent to 8 % of the country’s gross fixed 
investment. 

DOUBLING IN EIGHT YEARS 

The demand for electricity has doubled in the last nine years. To meet the 
National Economic Development Council’s growth target the Industry is 
planning for an increase in electricity demand at the rate of 9.3 % per annum 
in future-—equivalent to doubling in eight years. 

HALF-MILLION KILOWATT GENERATORS 

Every efTort is being made to overtake the present plant shortage as quickly 
as possible. Over 2} million kilowatts of new generating plant were com¬ 
missioned during the year, including the world’s largest nuclear power 
stations at Berkeley and Bradwell. It is aimed to expand future plant pro¬ 
grammes to 3J million kilowatts in 1964 and 6} million kilowatts in 1967. 

After the war the largest individual generating sets being installed were 
60,000 kilowatts each. Today there is a set of 275,000 kilowatts at JJlyth jn 
Northumberland. No less than thirty generating sets of 500,000 kilowatts 
each are under construction or on order for future power stations—each set 
large enough to supply two cities the size of Nottingham. 

AIRCRAFT-TYPE JET ENGINES 

Generators totalling over 700,000 kilowatts, driven by aircraft-type jet 
engines, will be installed by 1965 to help meet peak demands in winter, for 
which t hey can be installed more quickly and cheaply than conventional plant. 



£ million £ million 


Gross income from all trading activities 

1962/63 1961/62 
636 749 

Capital requirements— 

- 1662/63 

Operating and other costs (excluding depreciation) 

566 

515 

Fixed assets and nuclear fuel 

384 

991 

273 

'234 

Less decrease in working capital 

. • , :i 

5 ; 

Depredation 

127 

114 

Financed from— 

9fc, 

Interest and financing expenses 

103 230 

93 20? 

Internal resources 

v <' <92 

M 

si 4 ’ 

Balance of revenue—used to finance capital requirements 

43 

~ *1 27 

External resources 

m 
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EIGHT NEW SUBSTATIONS AN HOUR 

Transmission and dixtributionnctworks have been strengthened and extended 
in 1962/63 at a capita) cost oV £160 million to meet the growing load. This 
expenditure will be increased in Tuturc > eats. On a\ erage eight new substations 
and four miles of mains are beihg installed every hour or the working day. 

FINANCING EXPANSION 

Capital ins estnient to meet the expanded construction programme is estimated 
at £2,750 million for the five years ending 1966/67. To help finance this 
large sum, the Industry has agreed with the Government to earn a gross 
iviurn of 12]°,, on its net assets. After providing for interest, this should 
secure from depreciation, balance of revenue and other internal sources the 
sum of £1,250 million towards the Industry's capital recfiiiiements. The 
remaining £1,500 million will have to be borrowed. 

BORROWING POWERS 

The present borrowing powtrs of the Indusiry will be exhausted next year 
and the authoriry of Parliament will be sought this Autumn for an extension 
of these pow ers. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRODUCTIVITY 

In the past fourteen years the Industry's labour force has increased by 40°£ 
while unit sales of electricity have increased by 2121 %. The cost per kilowatt 
of constructing generating stations has been strikingly reduced despite 
increases in costs of w ages and materials. The thermal efficiency' of generation 
has been improved and compared with fourteen years ago 29% more 


electricity is produced from each ton of corf. The average revenue per unit 
received by ihc Industry has risen by 32% in the past fourteen years. In the 
same period the average level of prices generally hafc risen by 62 %. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Research and development are cardinal to increased efficiency. During the 
past live veare the Industry's annual investment on research has increased 
five-fold. 

Economic and market research are being intensified to assist the Industry 
in its long-term forecasting of electricity demand, and to give more informa¬ 
tion about consumers' requirements and the cost of supplying them. An 
intensive study is being made of the problem of meeting the demand for 
heating in exceptionally cold weather. 

OFF-PEAK BALES 

Off-peak sales are being encouraged by special tariffs offering v irtually half- 
price electricity. Two forms of heating for use with off-peak tariffs hate been 
pioneered by the Industry over the last ten years—floor warming for new 
buildings, and block storage heaters. The consumer enjoys lower prices, and 
the Industry has the ben elk of better plant utilisation. 

TIE ELECTRICITY COMM 
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ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 

LIMITED 

Mr. John Spencer Wills’ Review 


The Eighth Annual Obneral Meeting 
of Associatk>Redhtusion Limited was 
held on September 17 th jta London, Mr. 
John Spencer Wills, the Chairman, pre¬ 
siding. 

Moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the period ended 31st 
March, 1963, the Chairman said:-^ 

“In this,'the last year of our current 
contract with the Independent Television 
Authority, I feel I must say something 
which, if I do not say it, is nbt likely to 
be said by anyone else. If it ha d not 
been for Associated-Rediffuslon and, to a 
lesser extent. Associated Television, 
there would be no independent television 
in the United Kingdom today. For five 
months, from September, 1955 to Febru¬ 
ary, 1956. we. Associated-Rediffusion, 
for five days a week, bore, without help 
from anyone, the whole burden of com¬ 
petition with the established and mighty 
B.B.C. For the same period, ATV bore, 
without help from anyone, the whole 
burden for two days a week. 

It was not until the Midlands Station 
opened on 17th February. 1956. that it 
became possible for a beginning to be 
made to the sharing of the burden by 
the introduction of the networking of pro¬ 
grammes between one area and another. 

Only the faith and courage of your 
Directors and Staff, and of you, the Share¬ 
holders, kept us going and saw us through 
a staggering loss of £3,250,000 which, be 
it noted, would have become a loss of 
nearly £4j million if we had given up the 
struggle and gone into liquidation. 

Since our last Annual General Meet¬ 
ing we have had a second Government 
White Paper, much acrimonious argu¬ 
ment in and out of Parliament, and die 
Television Act, 1963. 

The Act extends the life of the Inde¬ 
pendent Television Authority for a 
further twelve years add provides that 
future programme contracts shall be for 
periods hot exceeding six years. 

Other provisions impose various de¬ 
tailed obligation* upon the I.T.A. in rela¬ 
tion to progr&fltanes; some of these, in 
yoqr Board's view, are unnecessary, but 
whether they will prove advantageous or 
otherwise from the point of view of our 


service to the public will depend upon 
the manner in which they are carried out 
by the I.T.A. 

Wc welcome Lord Hill of Luton as the 
new Chairman of the I.T.A. and are 
grateful to him for the clear and prompt 
statement he made on August 1st about 
the Authority’s future intentions. One 
of our fears about the specific obligations 
imposed on the I.T.A. in relation to pro¬ 
grammes was that too rigid an exercise 
of the I.T.A/s powers could have a 
stultifying effect on programme planning 
and production and that mediocrity would 
result. We were therefore reassured by 
Lord Hilt’s statement that * . . . the 
Authority is concerned that the pro¬ 
gramme controllers, the producers and 
directors, and all those who spend their 
lives making television programmes, 
should feel they are working not only in 
an expanding medium, but in an en - 
couraging climate of freedom, and can 
give to television their full abilities, 
talents, and perhaps genius: that they can 
work to their full creative stretch.’ Lord 
Hill added ‘ We shall observe Pwliamcnt's 
instructions ™without hamstringing crea¬ 
tive artists 

Lord Hill also announced that the new 
programme contracts will be for a period 
of three years, with special provision for 
determination in the event of a second 
Independent Television service being in¬ 
troduced before their expiry, and that, 
with certain modifications, the existing 
pattern of days and hours will continue. 
These points Were confirmed in yester¬ 
day’s formal announcement by the I.T.A. 

The period covered by the Accounts 
now before you was one in which we 
suffered, unusually, some recession in 
advertisement revenue and, as usual, an 
increase in operating costs. I am glad to 
be able to tell you, however, that for the 
current year the advertisement revenue 
position has improved. The new I.T.A. 
transmitter at Croydon was brought into 
operation in December, 1962 and sub¬ 
stantially increased our coverage. There 
are now nearly three and a quarter mil¬ 
lion independent television homes in our 
area, which is nearly a quarter of artnil- 
lion more than a year ago. 

Like most Chairmen of public com¬ 


panies, I am chary of forecasting the 
future and much prefer to produce good 
results than to promise them. Today, 
however, I am going to talk more about 
the future than about the past. We shall, 
in my opinion, have a good and profitable 
year to the 31st March, 1964. But what 
is going to happen after that ? Here I 
can. do no more than outline some of the 
things which may happen and some of the 
things which are likely to happen. 

It must be most.unusual, if not unique, 
for $6 fflgny special burdens to be placed 
upoff a comparatively new industry at 
one and the same time. It will help you 
to judge our prospects it I discuss those 
burdens separately 

fl) The Levy—Under the Television 
Act 1963, there will, for the benefit of 
the Exchequer, be the following charges 
upon our advertising receipts: — 

Fpr the first £1] million 

in each year ... nil 

For the next £6 million 

in each year ... 25% 

For the excess over £7| million 

in each year 45% 

Coincidentally with the introduction of 
the levy the Television Advertisement 
Duty of 11 % will be dropped. 

You may have seen from the figures 
published yesterday that the I T.A. 
assumes that the advertising receipts of 
the London weekday contractor will be 
such as to incur a levy of £4 million per 
annum. 

(2) B.B.C. Competition—A second B.B.C. 
television programme is to be commenced 
in the Spring of 1964. It must be 
remembered that our programme has. in 
itself, to contain a proper balance of the 
serious and the light, of entertainment 
and education, of drama and news. The 
B.B.C. will be able, at one and the same 
time, to send out a serious programme 
on one of their channels and a light one 
on the other. Only experience will shew 
the effect of this upon the number of 
people who look at our programme, but 
it could be serlously^detrimental.' 

(3) I.T.A. Exp en diture— The I.T.A. 
will, during tne three years of our next 
contract, spend a lot more money on the 
provision of new transmitting stations for 
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ASSOClATE^HgjIFFUSION LIMITED continued 


broadcasting on the 625 lines standard 
which the Government has decided is 
ultimately to replace the present 405 lines 
standard. I do not know what the 
amount of this special expenditure will 
he. but it may well run into several mil¬ 
lions. It is hound to be some time before 
625 line operation can be introduced by 
Independent Television and, although 
most of the benefit, if any, (and it is 
doubtful if there will be any in terms of 
increased receipts to programme con¬ 
tractors) will be derived by those who 
have contracts with the T.T.A. as from 
1967, the l.T.A. intends to charge thd ex¬ 
penditure to the first set of contractors 
after July. 1964. The annual amount 
which the London weekday contractor is 
to pay towards the l.T.A/s costs is now 
known to be £1,700.000. an increase of 
some £750.000 on the present figure. 

(4) Competition from Independent 
Television -A second l.T.A.. channel nuy 
be authorised at any time. If it is, the 
most Associated-Rediffusion can hope for 
is that We shall be given the contract to 
serve London on one channel for seven 
days a week, in competition with another 
contractor and in competition with two 
B.BC. programmes. In other words we 
may have three times as much competi¬ 
tion as wc have at present and are bound 
to have twice as much. 

(5) Pay TV--If the experiments are 
successful and permission is given to 
broadcast television programmes to 
viewers who are willing to pay separately 
for them, we shall have to face still 
another element of competition, seeking 
to reduce the number of our viewers. 

Please do nof think 1 complain about 
the risk of more competition ; I believe 


in free, enterprise an4 therefore in cpm- 
' petition. All I am tryihg to do is to give 
you gn account of the possibilities ip the 
future 1 . ; 

Perhaps 1 maybe permitted to quote a 
forecast I made when l addressed you 
ip 1961s.— 

‘ Afy conviction is that whatever the 
Pilkinyton Committee may recommend 
about alternative or competitive pror 
grammes or any other of the many, 
subjects to which they are devoting so 
much time and attention, two steps are 
Certain:— 

( 1 ) The Independent Television Authority 
will be given a new lease of life. 

(2) The existing programme contractors 
ssill continue to provide television pro¬ 
grammes.’ 

and another at our Annual General 
Meeting in 1962: — 

' l personally remain optimistic; / 
think we can legitimately take pride in 
our achievements and believe that 
whatever changes Parliament decides to 
make, Assnriated-Rediffusion will con• 
tinue to play its leading part in the 
nation's independent television service.' 
Today, in the light of my own know¬ 
ledge of the industry and of the l.T.A/s 
announcement yesterday. I see the situa¬ 
tion as follows:-— 

(1) It is likely that Associated-Recliffusion 
will apply to the I I A. foi a renewal of 
its contract 

(2) It is likely that the l.T.A. will aw aid 
a contract to Asvociated-RedifVusion to 
continue, during what Lord Hill terms 
the ‘first phase,’ to serve London for 
live da>s a week. 

(3) it is possible that, for the ‘second 
phase ’ (the period of the second inde¬ 


pendent service) the l.T.A. will award a 
contract to Associated-Rediffusion to 
serve London for seven days a week. 

(4) We shall earn a reasonable rate of net 
profit upon the capital genuinely em¬ 
ployed in the television contracting bu*U 
ness. If, through no fault of our own, 
such a profit is not forthcoming; I would 
expect the Government to reduce or 
abolish the levy upon our. advertising 
receipts. 

I ought, perhaps, to give a word of 
warning that there is room for jmteh 
argument as to what is a reasonable rate 
of profit. Those who are against us draw 
attention to the value of a monopoly or 
quasi-monopoly of television advertising 
in a specified area ; those who are for us 
recognise that our obligations coiild place' 
us in a very serious position in certain 
circumstances. Our two major risks are 
of an opposite character. On the One 
hand, we have an obligation to continue 
to provide programmes whatever happens 
to our revenue; therefore a national 
recession in trade or a national emergency 
could swiftly transform a profit into a 
loss. On the other hand, (a risk In com¬ 
mon with mkny other businesses) In the 
event of a strike by employees in Inde¬ 
pendent Television, our programmes 
might cease and we would be left with 
no revenue to cover heavy expenses which 
it would he impossible to avoid. 

Our thanks are due to the Management 
and Staff. 1 hey have continued to work 
with loyalty and enthusiasm in spite of 
the uncertainties and anxieties to which 
all of us in Independent Television have 
for so long been subjected.” 

The Report and Accounts were 
unanimously adopted. 


THE 

ANGLO-CEYLON & 
GENERAL ESTATES 

At the seventy-seventh Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon and 
General Estates Company Limited, Mr Francis 
W. Douse (Chairman of the Company) who 
presided, in the course of his speech said: 

Our income from all sources at £993,038 was 
down by some £143,000 on last year. The net 
profit is £353,988, as compared with £430,633. 
We are recommending the payment of the same 
dividend as last year. In view of all the diffi¬ 
cult conditions encountered during the year, 
things have not turned out too badly. 

In MAURITIUS, our wholly owned Estates, 
Britannia and Highlands, were severely affected 
by Cydone “Jenny,” their crop being reduced 
by 34.6 per cent on last year. Fortunately, Mon 
Tresor & Mon .Desert Ltd.' harvested a good 
crop which showed an increase of 27.4 per cent 
on the previous year, bringing the net decrease 
on the Group's crop to 15.8 per cent. The aver¬ 
age net price obtained for sugar was approxi¬ 
mately £33 7s. Od. per ton, after deducting 
the Export Duty of 5 per cent, a small improve¬ 
ment on last year. Of the Island's exports, 
423,000 tons were sold to the United Kingdom. 


Some 350,000 toils of the exports to the United 
Kingdom were sold under the terms oi ihe 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 

Whilst it is a fact that the present price of 
sugar is in excess of that under the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement, it should he icrncm- 
bered that for many years the World Price was 
much below that paid under the Agreement, 
which has been a wonderful stabiliser for the 
Sugar Industry of the Commonwealth for a long 
time. Without this Agreement, sugar produc¬ 
ing countries within the Commonwealth would 
have suffered greatly and therefore, although 
with the Agreement still in force full benefit 
from the enhanced price of sugar cannot be 
obtained, it is a situation which should be 
accepted with gratification for past benefits. 

There is no reason, with goodwill on all sides, 
why Mauritius should not go forward to the 
benefit , of one and all. 

CEYLON’S production of tea during 1962 
reached the record total of 467 million lbs. 
Unfortunately, this record production met a 
decline in sales value in both the London and 
Colombo auctions, and it may be near to becom¬ 
ing questionable as to whether Ceylon is in 
danger of losing her reputation as a producer of 
quality teas. There is a point at which quality 
can only be maintained at the expense of 
quantity. 

So far as the AGRICULTURAL OPERA¬ 


TIONS of the Company are concerned, we are 
continuing to increase production, and the crop 
secured during the year under rc\icw was again 
a record one. 

Unfortunately, the gross profir from our 
operations in Ceylon again showed a falling off 
on account of the lower level of tea prices which 
ruled during the last few months of the season. 

As regards the PROSPECTS for the current 
year, the recent Budget in Ceylon gives cause 
for uneasy contemplation of the trend of events. 
New taxation has been proposed, which both 
directly and indirectly affects Companies operat¬ 
ing there. 

Our prospects in Ceylon for the current year 
are, to say the least, uncertain. We shall have 
a larger crop of tea but prices realised so far 
have been unsatisfactory and our income will 
be subject to extra taxation. 

In Mauritius, the outlook is much more hope¬ 
ful. It certainly looks as though the crop of 
sugar for the Island will constitute an all-time 
record and our Estates will benefit proportion¬ 
ately by an increase in the tonnage of sugar 
produced and by some increase in the net aver¬ 
age price which will be realised as g result of 
the higher World Price of sugofr. 

To sum up, I think I can forecast quite a 
reasonable improvement in our results for the 
current year. 
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MANN 



INVESTING TO n^MATN Cd^llPETITIVi- 


; The Annual General Meeting of MANNES 
JtlANN AG was held in Diisseldorf on June 
36(1), and the following arc details of the report 
piesemcd by the Board of Directors: 

TURNOVER 

i 

! The business year 1962 was again a success¬ 
ful one, and the Company’s diversification once 
more proved an asset. The final result did not 
equal that of the previous year, however. Turn- 
Over continued to rise but the situation as a 
Whole is characterised by ever increasing com¬ 
petition in all markets, by narrowing profit 
margins and rising costs, especially wages and 
salaries. 

Total turnover of the MANNESMANN 
Croup, including foreign subsidiary companies, 
amounted to DM 4,882m. External sales rose 
by 5 per cent to DM 3,774m. Total sales of the 
consolidated German MANNESMANN com¬ 
panies reached DM 4,245tn., while sales to 
outside customers amounted to DM 3,260m. 
compared with DM 3,223m. last year. This 
increase was due to higher exports. While sales 
tp German customers fell by 3.6 per cent io 
DM 2,265m., exports rose by 13.6 per cent to 
DM 995m., compared with an increase in 
exports for the whole of the Federal Republic 
of only 3.9 per cent. Large-diameter tubes 
accounted for most of the increase, but 
deliveries of coal and roiled steel product were 
also higher. 

The Company's exports to European countries 
increased considerably. 50 per cent went to 
Common Maikct and EFTA countries. The 
Company’s deliveries to Africa and South 
America were also higher, but exports to North 
America and Asia showed a fall. 

DIVISIONS 

The following are details of developments in 
the various sectors of ihc MANNESMANN 
Group: 

A. Mining 

Coal output at lissener Steinhohlenbergwerkc 
AG rose by 1.2 per cent to 6,584,000 metric 
tons. As a result of the cold spell last winter the 
company's pit-head stocks were reduced by half 
and at the end of the year amounted to only 
54,000 metric tons of bituminous coal and 
194,000 metric tons of coke. Stocks of anthra¬ 
cite and non-coking coal had already been 
cleared as early as mid-1962. By May, 1963, the 
company’s stocks had been further reduced to 
altogether 136,000 metric tons. 

B. Steelworks and Rolling Mills 

In the Federal Republic production of crude 
sieel in 1962 fell by 2.7 per cent to 32.6m. 
metric tons. By contrast, MANNESMANN 
achieved an increase of 5 per cent and set up a 
new record production figure of 2,469,800 
metric tons. This rise was largely due to the 
increased demand from the large-diameter tube 
plant, 

The Company’s output of rolled steel fell 
negligibly to 1,387,000 metric tons, but incoming 
orders were 3 per cent higher than during the 
previous year and amounted to 775,000 metric 
tons, • < ■ 1 

As a result of"art agreement Mth August 
Thyssen-Hutte AG and HUttentoark ' Ober- 


13.6 PER CENT fllSE IN EXPORTS 

hausen AG, the former will in fqture fofi out 
yearly from material supplied bf MANNES¬ 
MANN 624,000 metric tons of coi^ oh their 
second hot wide-Strip mill whith is how under 
construction. MANNESMANN itself will roll 
cold strip For HUitemverk Obcrhausen AG. 
This arrangement will help to avoid excess 
capacity. 

At the beginning of 1963 the Company took 
into service a new continuous casting plant after 
only one year of construction. This plant, which 
has eight strands. Is the largest in the Western 
world. 

C. Tube Plants 

Within the MANNESMANN Group, 
domestic production of steel tubes increased by 
9.7 per cent to 1,044,20Q metric tons. Output of 
seamless tubes dropped by 2.3 per cent to 
616,300 metric tons, whilst that of welded tubes 
rose by 33.4 per cent to 427,900 metric tons, 
largely as a result of the increase in production 
of large-diameter tubes. 

Including tile MANNESMANN subsidiaries 
in Canada, Brazil and Turkey, which produced 
altogether 163.800 metric tons of tubes, the 
overall Group total amounted ro 1,208,000 
metric tons, compared with 1,088,000 metric tons 
last year. 

Incoming ordeis for lubes and tubular pro¬ 
ducts—excluding large-diameter tubes—received 
by die German MANNESMANN companies 
were 2.6 per cent higher than last year and 
amounted to 790,000 metric tons. 

SUBSIDIARIES 
A. Steel Processing 

Rbhrenuwke Bou\/S<mr GmbH. Bous/Saar: 
Output of tubes increased by 5 per cent 10 
88,000 metric tons. The electric steelworks 
achieved an output of 77,500 metric tons, nearly 
twice as much as in the previous year. The 
company's turnover rose by 9 per cent. 

MANNESMANN - Gtossrofoweik GmbH , 
Diisseldorf: This company is the former 
Grossrohnverk MANNESMANN - Hoesch 
GmbH, which was renamed after MANNES¬ 
MANN AG acquired Hoesch AG's 35 per cent 
holding in rhe company. Both production and 
turnover increased appreciably during 1962, 
largely as a result of deliveries to the Soviet 
Union. Turnover was altogether 56 per cent 
higher than during 1961. In view of the em¬ 
bargo on further pipe deliveries to the USSR 
the order book position is precarious. 

Kronpiin~- AG, Sojingen-Ohligs: Production 
of seamless tubes dropped by 17 per cent and 
that of welded tubes by 3 per cent. Production 
and sales of motor-car wheels remained at last 
year’s level. Output of hot strip Increased, but 
turnover as a whole dropped by 1? p*r cenr. 

Kantmerich-WerkG AG, Bfackweder After 
an increase of’ about Unc third in 1961, dujpilr 
of tubes dropped by 11 per cent during thfc year 
under review. Tijbe processing increased, how¬ 
ever. Turnover fell by 9 per cenf/partly as a 
resulr of narrower profit margins, 

,Af ecanorBuniy GmbH, HeidelbergProduc¬ 
tion of Bundy tubes, Which are mainly used in 
the. motor-car ami refrjgfcrauon industries, Jn- 
ctebsed by 5 per cent Output of thermdftats 


\ 

>( was up byj7 per cent company's turnovi 
wjis 5 per cent higher than in 1961. . 

MANNESMANN - Staklblechbau Gmblf , 
. Diisseldorf: As a result of heavy deman 
production of pil tanks continued to rise. Outpi 
pf transport containers was also higher. Tlj 
company's, turnover was 6 per cent higher ths^i 
during the previous year. . 4 

MANNES MANN-Rahrleltungsbat Gmbti, 

Diisseldorf: The company was again fully 
employed during the year under review. Con¬ 
struction work oti a pipeline in Assam (Indi}) 
was completed. In Germany itself, the company 
is among those responsible for the building of 
refinerie> and distribution lines in the area south 
of the Main river. Turnover was up by 13 pfcr 
cent. j 

AIANNBSMANN-Meer AG, Mdnchenglad- 
bach: The company was well employed duriifg 
1962. Several large plants for the production 
of seamless and welded tubes were delivere^. 
The company’s turnover rose by J2 per cent. 
Machines for the processing of plastics haVc 
been newly included in the production pro¬ 
gramme, which otherwise mainly comprises 
hydraulic pumps and transmissions, com¬ 
pressors, steam turbines, transport equipment 
and foundry products. 4 \ 

Lehmann & Stolterfoht AG, Wiiten: Pj educ¬ 
tion and turnover continued to rise in 196£. 
Largely as a result of higher exports turnover 
was up by 18 per cent. The largest share was 
taken by stationary and marine engines. 

MANNESMANN-Lamltechnik GmbH , Dus- 
seldorf: This company changed its name frocn 
Mannesmannregner GmbH in view of its ex¬ 
panded distribution programme. Sales of 
sprinkler installations and forage storage con¬ 
tainers Tor fully automatic feeding, known as 
Harvestores, increased, bin business in rapid- 
assembly tubes slowed down. Turnover, which 
had risen by 90 per cent in 1961, dropped by 
18 per cent, partly because of lower profit 
margins. Exports were considerably higher and 
amounted to 54 per cent of turnover, as against 
29 per cent last year. The Harvestores, which 
in the past were imported from the United 
States, will in future be built by MANNES - 
MANN-A.O. Smith International GmbH , 
Diisseldorf, a subsidiary which was formed by 
the company together with A.O. Smith Inter¬ 
national S.A ., Caracas. 

B. Trade 

MANNESMANN+Evpori GmbH , Diissel¬ 
dorf: Turnover increased by 25 per cent, two 
thirds of it being made up by tubes. The share 
of large-diameter tubes in total tube exports was 
40 per cent. 

C. Foreign Activities 

MANNESMANN Tube Co. Ltd., Satilt St. 
Marie/Qrttario (Canada): Utilisation of capacl 
ties increased during the year under review and 
production rose by 18 per cent to 8f»300 short 
tons. Turnover remained at die previous year’s 
level, in which year every effort was rhadc /to 
reduoe stocks carrkd. 

Cbmpettihtd Siaerurgica MANNESMANN , 
Belo Horizonte (Brazil)’: Crude steel output 
increased by 20 per tent to 146,700 metric tons. 
As It result of further installations In the rolling 
mitt being assembled " And other installation* 
being overhauled; output of rolled steel dropped 
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hy 4 per cent to 106,900 metric tons, while tube 
production was up by 8, pcrpwtf taO&700 
metric toi& With a thijtf rating ^andT and .a 
new blast 'fuimice rhd>*plant Jp 'j$>w Wt&df 
completed* . V *: 

Companhia Sulcrurgica Silo Gaetano, S3o 
Paulo (Brazil): Production of structural and 
high quality steel, which during the previous 
vear had increased by 46 pet Cent, dropped 
slightly to 21,700 metric tons. The number of 
incoming orders went up again during the last 
lew months. r 

MANNESMANN Mincratfo S.A., Nova 
I.ima (Brazil): Ore production rose by 55 per 
cent to 216,000 metric tons. 86,000 metric tons 
were delivered to Companhia Siderurgica 
MANNESMANN and 130,000 metric tons to 
the liuckingen steelworks. Mechanisation is 
making good progress and the company will be 
able to satisfy the increased demands of Corn’ 
panhia Siderurgica MANNESMANN when the 
new blast furnace has been blown in. It is also 
intended steadily to increase deliveries to the 
Huckmgen steelworks. 

MANNESM ANN-Stinier bank Bom Endiis- 
msi TAS , Izmit (Turkey): Output of tubes rose 
from 13,000 metric tons in the previous year to 
24,400 metric tons. The company also produced 
1.5m. tube couplings. Turnover rose by 50 per 
cent. After the Turkish government has finally 
given its consent, the company is now extending 
its plant to include tubes of up to inches 
diameter. It is hoped that the new extension 
will be taken into service by the beginning of 
1964. 

The following table gives details of turno\er 
subsidiaries during l'R>2 .— 

Total turnover -jn DM ‘000). 

External sales (in DM '0(H)) . 

Labour force . 
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PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
T^t.Vjprofi^for, I$r r amounted to DfA 

lf - DA# I;J70,673.6$ >; t forward^ from the 
preyioui Tjjear, prpdu. a l total or % 

81,426,700.08 available for distribution. It is 
accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend of 
14 per cent, equivalent to DM §1,194,873^55, 
and to .carry for#grd the resulting balance of: 
DM 231,826.53. 

No further appropriations were made to the 
free reserve, but in view of the constantly 
increasing risks involved in export business, the 
company provided adequate contingency reserves 
to ihe fullest extent allowed by tax regulations. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 

Copies of the Annual Report are now avail¬ 
able in English and can be obtained from 
Manncx (London) Ltd., Universal House, 60, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, SW1. 
Supervisory Board 
(Anfsichtsrat) 

Dr WiJhelm Zangen, Dusseldorf, Chairman ; 
Professor Dr Karl Hax, Seeheim an der Berg- 
strasse, Deputy Chairman; Walter Arendt, 
Wattenscheid; Franz Berensdorf, Duisburg; 
Ferry von Berghcs, Hamburg; Dr Hans 
Constantin Boden, Frankfurt/Main ; Professor 
Helmut Duvernell, Dortmund ; Dr Dr Friedrich 
Haas, Berlin; Rudolf Hahn, Birmingham; Dr 
Rolf Hanschmann, Essen ; Rudolf Nungesser, 
Dusseldorf ; Heinz Pohl, Dusseldorf; Bernhard 
Potihast, Wanne-Eickel; Dr Hans Reuter, 

and labour force for MANNESMANN S foreign 

North South Other foreign 

•\mcrica America countries Total 
152,350 114,7 ( U 174,451 411,592 

110,222 97,027 104,586 318,735 

353 5,181 1,455 6,089 
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K )Yhe generi meeting of 

West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was held 
on September 12th in London, The Rt Hon 


Loud WihapH**, JP (the 

Ghdihrmn), presiding/ ■ v r c / S 2 


The following is an extract from bj/» circulated 
statement: 


It is my pleasant duty to teport to you an 
increase in your Company’s profit. The group 
profit before taxation for the year ended March 
31, J963 was £138,481 compared with £105,026 
for the preceding year. 

During the year both production and sales 
increased considerably. Your Company’s 
fabrics were much in demand and occupied our 
production facilities to the full. Arrangements 
have now been made to instal additional looms 
and to extend the Mill and it is hoped that this 
will give additional employment in the >Hfriite- 
haven area. 


Your Directors recommend an increase of 
the Final Dividend to 18 per cent, less income 
tax, making a total distribution for the year 6f 
26 per cent, compared with 24 per cent for the 
last two years. 

Since the close of the financial year, trading 
has continued at a satisfactory level. Produc¬ 
tion and turnover are considerably in excess of 
the corresponding period of last year and wc see 
no signs of any slackening in Lhc demand for 
our products. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
,ir an Exrraojdinary General Meeting a two-for- 
rhree scrip issue was approved. 


ROMAC INDUSTRIES 


PERSONNEL 

The number of employees of MANNES¬ 
MANN AG and its German subsidiaries fell 
from 77.415 to 75,042. 'This drop was largely 
due io a further cut in the labour force in the 
coal m?ning sector ; moreover, owing to 
rationalisation, normal wastage has not been 
made good. Foreign labour increased to 4,459, 
and now makes up 5.9 per cent of the labour 
force of the German MANNESMANN com¬ 
panies. The number of employees abroad rose 
io 6,989. 

Wages, salaries and statutory social security 
contributions during the year amounted to 
DM 791.6m. Further voluntary social services 
expenditure accounted for DM 91.4m., or 11.5 
per cent of total labour cosis. 


Wiitlacr, near Dusseldorf; Professor Dr Cailo 
Schnnd, Bonn; Dr Eduard von Schwartz- 
koppen, Falkenstein/Taunus ; Dr Hermann von 
Siemens, Munich ; Heinrich Striker, Dort¬ 
mund ; Franz Heinrich Ulrich, Dusseldorf; 
Franz Wesihoff, Dusseldorf, Dr Dr Hermann 
Winkhaus, Dusseldorf. 

Board* of Directors 

(Vorsrand) 

Dr Egon Overbeck, Dusseldorf, Chairman ; 
Hans J. Braune, Essen ; Dr Walther Eisenbraun, 
Dusseldorf ; Heinz Hufnagel, Dusseldorf; Peter 
Keller, Hosel, near Dusseldorf ; Adolf Klein. 
Ratingen, near Dusseldorf; Heinrich Miillcr, 
Kettwig/Ruhr, Ulrich Petersen, Dusseldorf; 
Giintcr Vogelsang, Diisseldorf. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr R. D. Boyce : 

In spite of very severe weather and unsettled 
labour conditions affecting the Motor Industry, 
your Company's financial position has improved. 
Net Profit before Taxation at £66,413 shows a 
small increase. 

The EXPORT DIVISION has expanded in 
all fields of the Company's trade. 

ROM AC’s production of CAR SEAT 
SAFETY BELTS is being steadily developed, 
but the motoring public have as yet not fully 
appreciated the vital necessity for this form of 
protection. 

Our CABLE DIVISION prospers in provid¬ 
ing the tvfit extending range demanded for 
new txpes of cars, motor cycles and footers. 

The ever increasing distribution of the pro¬ 
ducts of the PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION provides a progressive market for 
our tyre and tube repairing materials,* 

The market for our new range xrf MOTOR¬ 
WAY PATCHES and allied repdiring materials 
has* greatly increased. 

STEERING WHEEL GLOVES continue in 
gready increased demand. 

;Oili GENERAL MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
' provide their share of the Company’s turnover. 

TM excess of current assets over current 
labilities is £226,564, an increase of £15,540. 
;> Thc total of revenue reserves is £84,639. 

The opening months of the current year are 
it« dM? fcry UU f i Cl 

* ft port' atftf a Itotal dis¬ 

tribution of 30 per cent (same) approved. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1962 .SUMMARY) 
1Q62 1061 LIAB1LI1JLS 


1062 1061 
MiUionv Mi Minns 
of DM of DM 


1 txed A^cts including Wets in 
course of construction and Prepay¬ 
ments for capital additions .... 

Imestmenu fend Interest* Ml the 
nature of investments,... . . 

Lung-terra Assets and,other itjettS.s 

Capital Asset!. «,* 

Other mSdlUPMerm «A4 

assets .. • .. ,7........♦ • *< 


Circulating Assets . 


L497 

1,^18 

*115 

342 

l‘>3 

272 

2,103 

1J32 

601 

595 

463 

hr? 

209 

250. 

1.278 

I.24B 


1062 1061 
Millions MiHums 
of DM of DM 


3£8i 3.174 


Capital Stock. 5«1 *£» 

Reserves and other items.... 

Reserves for Special Purposes 170 150 

Adjustments..... ^2? 

Long-term Provisions. 55i iS? 

Long-term Liabilities. ‘80 ow 

Fixed Capital.. . i......*. 2,3$t 2.219 

Provisions...... * *.-.2*2 

. Accounts? pcpible lor goods received 

• 4 4nd services accepted..... w i*o 

NotK^Wblc JW 178 

Amounts due ip banks............ 

Other medkim-term and show-term. 

Circulating Capital. M 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 


PROFITS EXCEED £3M.-A NEW RECORD 


FEATURES FROM THE ANNUAL 
SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH K.C. 

The Annual General Meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited wae held on September 
Iflln London. The following are features 
from the annual statement of the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, 

K.B.E.: 

Trading Profits: The economic back¬ 
ground in the United Kingdom to 1962 
63 trading was far from helpful. In the 
circumstances, it appears to me to be 
satisfactory to have increased the 
Group Trading Profit (after deprecia¬ 
tion) by some £553,000 and to have 
raised the total profit, before tax, to a 
new record figure of over £3 million. 
The Board felt justified, therefore, in 
recommending an increase of 1 % in the 
dividend, making the total distribution 
19% for the year. 

Capital Structure: The Board con¬ 
sider that the share premium account 
and a substantial pat t of the capital re¬ 
serves should be capitalised and ap¬ 
plied in the issue to members of new 
ordinary shares of 10s. each in the pro¬ 
portion of one new share for each 
existing 9hare held. 

Coal: Last year was an exciting and 
encouraging one for the British coal 
industry. 

The National Coal Board has publicly 
recorded its belief m paitnership with, 
among others, the distributive trade. 

As a leading Group in that trade, we 
welcome the opportunity to play a full 
part through our widespread coal 
activities. 

Shipping: The Stephenson Clarke 
fleet remains very much the same and 
Is now composed of 41 ships, with a 
further 50 ships under the Company's 
management. In spite of the difficulties 
experienced during the severe weather 
in Januaiy, the performance of the 
coastal flcof was satisfactory. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 
B., K.B.E. 

The widespread miscellaneous ship¬ 
ping activities of the Group (ships’ 
agency, chartering, brokerage, sale and 
purchase, etc.) had a surprisingly good 
year In view of the general climate in the 
shipping industry. 

Oil: Under this heading the most im¬ 
portant development during the year 
was the coming Into operation of Cory 
Brothers' new oil storage installation at 
Purfleet. The whole ofthe210,000 tons of 


its business, and with increasing con¬ 
centration on rail tank cars, oil storage 
tanks and pressure vessels, Demp8ter- 
Dumpster waste and scrap disposal 
equipment, and general engineering, 
the demand for its products should en¬ 
sure an attractive annual turnover. 
Heating and Air Conditioning: The 
contracting Companies, Weatherfoil 
and Andrew Air Conditioning, had 
another very busy year and together 
produced a sizeable increase both in 
turnover and in profit. 

Powell Duffryn Heating also had a 




SALIENT FEATURES 

Consolidated trading profit after depreciation 
Consolidated profit including dividends and 

interest from investments. 

Consolidated net profit after tax. 

Ordinary dividend for year. 

Gross assets employed. 47,419,891 

Not assets employed . 


1963 

1962 

£ 

£ 

2,924,711 

2,371,676 

3,045,047 

2,580,859 

1,637,045 

1,564,837 

10% 

18% 

47,419,891 

41,386,223 

27,076,948 

26,428,413 


* 

F 


iMMlISM 


storage representing the initial stage of 
thedevelopmentwasoperationalbymid- 
December, 1962. Even in this first part 
year, the installation produced a profit. 

Other oil storage activities, at home 
and overseas, continued to show satis¬ 
factory results. So did the sales of fuel 
oil within the United Kingdom. 

Timber: The bad woathor, lasting 
practically throughout the first three 
months of 1963, not only slowed down 
the demand from the buiWing and con¬ 
structional industries but hampered the 
actual operations of our Companies. 
Even so, the home timber Companies 
produced a higher and, in the circum¬ 
stances, creditable contribution to 
Group profits. 


busy yeai, with an increased turnover, 
though profits were lower. This was 
partly the result of intense competition, 
and partly the result of launching new 
products. We expect better results in 
the current financial year. 

Outlook: It is impossible for me to be 
specific about the likely out-turn of the 
current year. The best assessment I 
can make is that we should make fur¬ 
ther progress in solving our more im¬ 
portant problems and, on that basis, be 
able to report satisfactory results a year 
hence. I remain optimistic about the 
forward prospects of the Group. 

The report and accounts were adop¬ 
ted and the proposed scrip issue was 
approved. 



POWELL DUFFRYN GROUP 


Copies of the Chairmen's comp/ata 
statement can be obtained from The Secretary, 
Powell Ouffryn limned, B Great Tower Street, £.C.9. 
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WAAGNER-BIRO 

WIEN A KTIE N 6 E $E L L SC HAFT GRAZ 

I - 

(Eagiaeeriog) 



The Annual General Meeting of WAAGNER- 
BIRO AG. was held in Vienna on July 15th, 
and the following are details of the report pre¬ 
sented by the Board of Directors: 

REVIEW " 

Signs multiplied during the year of a slowing 
down in economic activity. 

Although these signs demand a rather more 
cautious evaluation of prospects in the years to 
come, 1962 itself was still marked by economic 
expansion. The Company shared in the benefits 
and raised its turnover by a third compared 
with the previous year. Output rose less steeply 
and the total of orders in hand at the end of lire 
year was some 8 per cent larger than in 1961, 
Exports represented 40 per cent of turnover 
and the share taken by order> received from 
abroad at present shows a clear upward trend, 
taking up as much as 68 per cent during the 
first quarter of 1963. This enabled the Com¬ 
pany to continue its programme of expansion 
at the same rate, but in-the present circumstances 
policy primarily aims at consolidating previous 
achievements. 

PARTICIPATIONS 

The Overseas Ast Co. Lt<l, Kuwait, increas¬ 
ingly shifted its field of activity io other parts 
of the Persian Gulf during the year, although 
it also succeeded in booking furrher sizeable 
orders in Kuwait itself. s 

'Hie Egyptian Steel Construction Co. S.A. 
uStcelco) made further satisfactory progress in 
its expansion during 1962. WAAGNKR- 
BIRO's own part increasingly tends to become 
that of a technical adviser helping to start pro¬ 
duction and carry out orders. 


Co-operation between Oesterreichische Stu- 
dfoigesellschaft fur Atomencrgie SGAE and 
ReaktorintcreBscn gemeinschaft RIG ha* been 
extended to include Arbeittgcmemschaft der 
ftsterrrichischcn Elcktrizitltiwerke AJCEW, and 
work has at last started on the preliminary pro* 
ject of an Austrian 15 MW pilot atomic power 
plant. 

ACTIVITIES 

Structural Steelwork Division: 

In spite of growing competition from pre¬ 
stressed concrete the division was well employed 
during the year. Work on the large assembly 
shop for the Burmeister it Wain shipyard in 
Copenhagen was completed duting the winter 
of 1962. 

Bridge Engineering Division : 

Prices were depressed in this sector but a 
number of new orders were obtained during the 
year. Work on the “ Europa ” bridge across the 
Sill ravine in the 'Tyrol continued on schedule, 
and foundation problems connected with the 
Karradah bridge in Iraq were solved. An order 
to rebuild the railway bridge across the Tristnna 
ravine was secured jointly wiih the ViicM com¬ 
pany and Wiener Briickenbau. 

Boiler Mannfactming Division: 

As in 1960 and 1961, the work of this division 
was outstanding in importance during the year, 
representing as it did app. 60 per cent of the 
Company's turnover as a whole, with waste 
heat utilisation and dust collection installations 
for LD or LDAC steel plants taking pride of 
place. 


Orders for 12 yaste heat boilers were secured 
from Britain, Italy, Japan end, Yugoslavia* fol¬ 
lowed by an order for three such boilers from 
Russia at the end of the year. 

Nuclecn Energy Division: 

Work on the high-temperature reactor in. 
Winfrith (Gt. Britain)—the so-called Dragon 
project—and for CERN in Geneva continued 
successfully, and development work on hear 
exchange and similar problems was carried out 
jointly with the Technical College, Grax. 

Foundry Division: 

The results of the previous year were equalled 
in 1962 even though the weakening of demand 
was more acutely felt in this sector than in any 
other. 

PROIir AND DIVIDEND 

Ner profit for the year amounted to 
Sch. 5,573,824.47 which, added to the balance 
of Sch. 624,754.83 brought forward from the 
previous year, produced a total of Sch. 
6,198,579.30 available Tor distribution. It is 
accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend of 
9 per cent as before on the capital of Sch. 60m., 
equivalent to Sch. 5.4m„ and to carry forward 
the resulting balance of Sch. 798,579.30. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 

board of management 

(V^orsaoul) 

Dr. Karl Laschtowtezka; Dipl.-lng. Dr. 
tcchn. h*c. Heinrich Rasworschegg; Dipp¬ 
ing. Hermann Tschech. 


balance siirrr at jisi dr imbi k. 1962 


ASSETs 


L1 ABU (UES 

I. Share Curital. 

II. Statutory and Free Reserve-.. 

111. Staff Indemnity Reserve. 

AS 

AS 

60 000.000. - 
61.000.000.— 
I3.K50.000 - 
56,662 107 79 

1 1 i\ed A'■sets 

, Curreni Assets 

AS 

. . 154,924,295.59 
. 16,008.160.04 

. 591,516,507.47 

. 6.711.157.50 

34.831,888.54 
uu <u. vaa t* 

AS 

170 932,45 5 (,1 

V. Current LiablhUca 

1. Advance Payment* from Customers. 

.... ‘459,466.145.77 
.... (,4,247.165,59 


1. Slocks . 

2. Securities..... 

3. Advance Payments Made. 

4. Account! Receivable.. 

5. Cash in Hand and with Hanks ... 


1 2 iavl / Aflcrtpiiiipil f Vimn.mii!>) ........ 

548,892.25 




.1, \. rCUIlvih IrtHIUCIttlvU v vnij-'aiiivjj 

4. Export Promotion Credits. 

.... 66,500,000.— 

n i rdvi non —— 


, , • n,W,»n,Tfln„iU 

. 15.688,181.96 

806 142.802.69 
1,729.132.76 

5. Export Credits (Bunks) .... 

6. ERP and SAC Reconstruction Credits. 

1 CiiTtiiru Hunk fr^lik Si. BilR rtf FvcIliiDCf * , , 

, , , • O J,Uv\f,Uvvi 

.. . 18.159.612,— 
.... 157.714.307,34 


111. Tiansitory Items 


/, ^unury DUllik V ruuiia t* Wini tJi I * 

. 31,057,3*1434 

781.791.703.99 

6.198.579.30 




V’l Profit. .. i • . . .... 






• 

979.004,391.08 



979,004,39U>.’ 


Ta April, 1963 the Company issued share* for AS40 000,000. - at * premium of J 50 per cent, 
to approximately AS 130,000,000.—. 


This raised the dure enpit.il to A$100,030,000.— and the PublMUJ Rttirvc Vuffd* 


PROFIT AND TOSS ACCOUNT FOR TOTS YEAR 


EXPENDmJRB 


AS 


I, .. 7 iWlV5itg 

i P ff!f “ l<MI ot n :* > . :::::::;:;:::::.: rfi&Sffi 

4 * Tux* on (MfntJSaitttog* jid Capitut .V • • 1 9 ' 2 ?*‘?q 2 ‘S 

3. Contributions to Statutory hade Associations. < 

6. Extraordinary Expenditure . I’lIn non 

»: NffftSw"" “ ;::::::::.::::::::::;tfRmg 

340,616,7 3415 


IN< OMH 

AS 


1. Profit Balance HrMigfiC IhrWEhl.. •. • .. • • • ,iU'it 

2. Revenue tor (he Year under Section 132 11, 1 Austrian Company luw 139.382..17f.l7 

3. Receipt* from l»artlMpa«oh»3... 1 I 7 78 ? to 

4. Cxiraordmar) KcvantiA.. .. 347. 101 .JO 


340,616,734.30 
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LOUIS NEWMARK LIMITED 

FORECAST CONFIRMED 

The Annual General Meeting of LouU New- 
mark Limited was held on September 18th in 
London, Mr Herbert H. Ncwmark, chaiirrfian, 
presiding. A 

The following are extracts from his statement: 

In my Statement accompanying the Accounts 
for last year 1 forecast that the profits for the 
year now ended would be at a level comparable 
with those for the year to March 31, 1962. This 
forecast was repeated in a letter to Shareholders 
dated January 18, 1963, in connection with the 
issue of £ 400,000 ^ pe r cent Convertible Loan 
Stock, 1983/88. I am pleased to report that this 
forecast has been confirmed by events and that 
the Group Profit before Taxation amounts to 
£167,220 compared with £162,177. 

The Group Profit does not include any con 
tribution by the newly acquired subsidiary. 
The McMurdo Instrument Company Limited. 
Your Directors are satisfied with the progress 
of this new venture and that its first Accounts 
for the fourteen months to March 31, 1964, will 
show that its expected profitability has been 
achieved. However, whilst we consider it 
realistic to await these Accounts before bring¬ 
ing the profit of this new subsidiary into the 
Group profit its Assets and Liabilities have been 
incorporated in the (kinsolidated Balance Sheet 
of the Group, as it is felt that only by so doing 
would a clear and complete picture be given of 
the manner in which the resources of the Group 
are employed. No doubt \ou will bear this in 
mind when comparing the individual items on 
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the Consolidated Balance Sheet with those of die 
previous year, particularly Stocks and Work in 
Progress whidv would otherwise have shown * 
welcome deduction of approximately IQ per¬ 
cent,’ ' 

THl CAKBCL YVAICH COMPANY 

I would refer to the addition to Capital 
Reserve of the amount of £33,839 being “ Com¬ 
pensation for the restriction of future trading 
activities of a subsidiary." This subsidiary. The 
Carbel Watch Company Limited, has agreed that 
at the termination of import quotas for watches 
it will refrain from competing with its sole 
customer and has released that customer from 
its obligation to purchase watches from it after 
such termination. The effect is that The Carbel 
W r atch Company Limited will cease to trade 
after watch import quotas are terminated, the 
date of which is not yet known but is not now 
expected to occur until the end of 1964. The 
watch trading profits of the Group for the years 
to March 31, 1964 and 1965 are not expected 
to be adversely affected by this transaction. 

In the letter of January 18, 1963, referred to 
above, your Directors stated that in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances the profit of the 
Group for the year to Alarch 31, 1964, including 
Hie McMurdo Instrument Company Limited, 
should amount to not le:*s than £225,000 before 
taxation and the servicing of the Convertible 
Loan Stock. Subject to there being no major 
changes in the Defence Programme we have no 
reason at this stage of the current year to amend 
this forecast. 

Tlic report wa> adopted. 
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GROWTH Production for the year to 
31st March, 1963, broke all records. 

Sales rose by £2,500,000 to £7,800,000 but the demand for 
Ladybird garments far exceeded supply. 

Last Autumn we were in a dilemma. We had £500,000 
more orders than we could deliver, and requirements for 
Spring 1963 again outstripped our productive capacity. 
We chose, at considerable cost, to speed up our 5 year 
plan rather than disappoint our customers. Inevitably, this 
resulted in a reduction of profits. 

The value of our merchandise remains unsurpassed. 
Deliveries in April, May, June and July 1963 were 20% up 
on the corresponding period of last year and production 
is virtually sold out to the end of December. 

We have never been In a stronger position. There is every 
Indication that 1963-64 will be a satisfactory year and we 
•hall show increased turnover and profits. 

4 $ 4 $ *8 4(5 4 $ 4 & 4(5 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail , 
UK £6 ; 

overseas £6 10s. 

By air see below 


Subscription* to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by iir freight 
for onward posting from ceryral distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
cither not available or not recommended. 



Air 

! 


Air 

Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. Cl3 10s. 

— 

Iran 1 Iraq £11 0s. 

£9 10*. 

Canada:— 


' Israel. 

£11 Os. 

— 

Quebec f £12 IOs H 

£9 15s. 

■ Japan . 

£13 10s. 

— 

A Ont.-t or Can. 

or Can. 

Jordan .... 

£11 0s. 

— 

Provs.. 1 $38 

$30 

i Lebanon .. 

£11 0s. 


O t h e r f £12 10s. 

£10 10s 

Malaya.... 

£12 10s. 

— 

Provs.. < or Can 

or Can. 

N. Zealand 

£13 10s. 

_ 

L $38 

$31-80 

Nigeria ... 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s 

Ceylon... £12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

! Pakistan... 

£12 10s. 

— 

China.... £13 10s, 

__ 

i Philippines £13 10s. 

> — 

East Africa £12 10s. 

£10 0s 

Rhodesia.. 

£12 10s. 


Egypt.... £11 0s. 


S. Africa .. 

£12 10*. 

1 £10 0s. 

Europe .. £10 0s 

_ 

Sth. A Can. 



Ghana ... £12 (0s. 

£9 10s. 

America £12 10s. 

_ 

Gibraltar, 


Sudan .... 

£11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Malta... £7 5s. 

_ 


( £12 10s 

£10 10s. 

Hongkong — 

£12 10s 

USA ....- 

or 

or 

India .... £12 10s. 

£10 0s. 


t 535 

$29-50 

Indonesia. £12 10s. 


W. Indies . 

£12 10s. 

—— 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 

AUSTR \LI \ ’ John Hinton A Co., ?t) Miller Street. Sydney. 
New South \NjIc-v BLLUiUM: V\. H. Smith A Son, 7| 
ttoiil.-wird Adolphe M.i\ Brussels. BRAZIL • J. de C'rn/e 
Ct P 3 <j83-Zc-UO. Rio dc Janeiro CANADA: Win. 
Lhiwbou Subscription Service, 5» 7 Mount I'lcusunt Road, 
loiunio 7 Ontario. Cl VI ON: ’1 he lake Mouse Bookshop. 
lUi Persons Road. I ort Colombo. DLNMAKK : IJuur 

MunkMtuurd 6 Nnrrcg.idc, C oruihugen K. EGYPT: G 
Abatis 8 Ibrahim LI Lukanl Heliopolis. Cairo FINLAND: 
Akateemmen Klrjakiiupp.i, 2 Kesktiskato. Helsinki. FKANcfc : 
W H Smith & Son. 248 Rue de Rtvoll Fans. CiLRMANY : 
W I; Sum-bach. < icrtriidensirunse 36 KAIn 1; Cnnv.« Grosso- 
vertricb GmbH. Hamburg 1. Dan/igcr Strosse 35u, Hamhurx. 
ClIANA : Irncl Scnivi* Ltd.. I’ O Box 401. Aura. 
OfK£ I l l" - Librairic Raul! man, -X Hue de Slade. Athena 
HOI LAND- N V. V/H Van Ditniar’g Import, SchicMrj.it 
32 }t> Rotterdam 4 HONGKONG: The Advertising A 
rubhi.it> Bureau, ltd. 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: 
Pntrika Syndicate Private Ltd.. Gole Market. New Delhi. 1. 
or 12/1A Lindsay Street. Calcutta 16 or 23 Harnam street. 
Bombay 1. Ill AN : International Kress Agency of Iran. 
I'd, Box 1125 lehcr.m. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore 
Mcrjan Blinding. Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAL1. : Stcimai/kv's 
Agency. Ltd. Jerusalem, 1cl Aviv and Haifa, ITALY: 
McsuniKcne Itallune. Via I omawo 52. Milan 12 JaKan : 
K.irl l< Ujchmcjcr Assouuus. ft 2-chOinc, Hhiushi CmIhi 
M inuto-ku. lukyo: M.iru/en A Cp.. P.O. Box 605. Tokyo 
Central. JORDAN. Joseph I Bahous A Co.. P D Box (h> 
Amman. KENYA: Last African Standard. K.O Box 3 im>no 
N airobi. KOREA: Foreign Publication* Supply Co.. p o 
Box 238. Kwaiitf-Hwa-Miin, Seoul. LIHANON- The Levant 
Distributor* l o., Place dc IT lode. D Aiscily Building, Beirut. 
MaI AY A : Messrs Mai lean A Sons. Subscription Dcpi . 
74 Orchard Road, Singapore. 9. NLW ZEALAND: Gordon 
A Golcli (NZt. Ltd. P O. Box 584, 75 An/ac Avenue. 
Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZt. Ltd., 32 Wurinn-Ta>lor 
Street, WellinKlon. NIGERIA : Atlas Nigeria Ltd . 6 Labinjo 
Lane P.M.B 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens 
fltleraturtK-ncste P.CL Box 115. Odo. PHILIPPINES: 
Morris Corporation. P.Q. Box 1451. Manila. POLAND: 
Ruch Ul Wllcza 46, Warszawa lo Poland. RHODtSIA: 
Kingston* Ltd.. P O. Box 149*. Bulawayo. Southern 
Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American A Oversea* 
Publications. P.O. Box 3u25. Port Elizabeth. SPAIN : 
DTstribuidors International, Duane de Sexto. 36. Anartndo 
9156. Mudrld. SUDAN : Khartoum Booksho*. P.O. Box 968, 
Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wennergren-Wllllums A B.. Norden- 
flycbtvvHffen 70. Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agcn«.e 
Aeberhard. Cose. 123. Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA : The 
Tanganyika Standard. LD. Box 93. D«r e* Sslaam. 
TUKKLY : Libralrle flaclfftte. 469 Istkfal Caddeil, Bcyopiu- 
Istanbul. UGANDA: East African Standard. P.O. Box 1656. 
Kampala. UNITED STATES: The Economist. 415 Madison 
Avenue. New York I“\ N.Y. : British Publications Inc , 
30 Lust noth Street. New York 22. N.Y. ; The 
Economist. National Prase Building. Washington 4. D.C.; 
National Publications Co. .4055 Wllshlre BIvtL Los AnjKcles 
5 California. VENEZUELA: Distrlbuldora Santiago C. A.. 
Ouima Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanization 
Guacuipuro. Apartudo No. 25H¥ Caracas. 






•ftfe ECCWOKWST SErt i EM l EEfe’ *A, 

AND INVESTMENT TRUST , 

■ > t ' s'}< -* ‘ >'*• '<1 * ■T; ,,T f ,, 

The. annual meeting 6 f The Stock ' 

Convention'and Investtnepr. Trim Limired was 
held on September I 2 ttiln London? Mir Robert 
CM, MA, XU \um 'Chaff mad), presiding. 

The following 19 an extract frpm the director** 
report:, 

The following developments arc pow proceed¬ 
ing in subsidiary companies and should all tie 
completed during 1964:*—■< » 

38/50, Bidborough S&tlet, London, V^C \.— 
Commercial Building of '£52,500 * 9 . ft. 

6/7, Clifford Streep * atfti 12/13, Coach and * 
Horses Yard, London, Wt. —Office" Building of 
42,500_s<j; ft. _ * 

Trafalgar House, Hope Street ami WiUifhb T ; 
Street,. .Glasgow— $hyp and QiJke JBuUding 

33,too**ft. - 1 ;- * * t'rr< ” 

81, Black Pi.wcf Road and 1 , Salamanca 
Place, London, SEW .—Industrial Building of 
22,000 Nq ft. being erected to 9 lessee’s require¬ 
ments. 

203/205, Mat ylebonc\. Road, London, frlWl-r- 
Ollice Building of 11,500 sq. -fr r as e^tchsion so 
199/201, MaryJebone Road already developed 
by rlic Group.' 

In refeiring 10 the Group’s interest in iwq 
1 onsoi lia invited by Railway Sires Limited to 
investigate die development potential of railway 
properties in north-west England and western 
Scotland, the directors state that it is as yet too 
early to assess the prospects. 

Although no dividend is recommended for the 
year 10 March 31, 1963, the directors arc hopeful 
that it will be possible to recommend payment 
of a small dividend for the year ending March 
31, 1964. 
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ADRIATICA DI 
SICURTta 


J 2 >,>, VC *'y 




>V (R.A.S.) 
i Milan, Italy 


RUSTON & HORNSBY 

tmmzmr 


■ The Annual ‘ General Meeting of Riunione 
Adriatic* ' di Sicurii (Adriatic Insurant Cpnj- 
pany) was held recently and approved thcJ* 
Balance Sheet for the 124th business ycarj ituu* 
table befow summarises rhe year’s icsuits for 
R-A-S., compared with the figures of the pre* •< 
vious year and shows also items from the Balance : 
Sheets tiff the eight Italian insurance companies 4 ,„ 
-^including L'Assieuratrice Italiana T amjl of the 
twenty-two foreign insurance companies—In¬ 
cluding,,La Proiectrice (France), * Mtinchcncr 
Lfeben (Oermjiny), British Reserve 1 (UK), 
York (USA), Canadian Home 
I'Carncte), Dominion-^S. Africa)—which together 
uop^tpte the RJVS, Group and which are 
active in. all five continents. 




SUMMARISED 

1961 


SAIILN’t FIGURES 

R A.S BALANCE SHEET 

FOR AIL BRANCHES 


Picmiums .in0 other Payment* 

22,400,000 Received . , . 

Claims Paid and Sums sec aside for 
14,941,659 Policyholder* and Other, . 

44.79t.07S "ActuAnM fend Capital Reset ve, 


FOR 19(2 
1962 
£ 

24.076,360 

17,457,984 
50 104.192 


39 575.022 
I62.S20.694 
28.639.786 
J 485,995 
387.154 


LIFE BRANCH 
New Fndownvenc Policies 

Capita! Atsut^d. 

Actual tal Ro&qrves. 

Capital (fully baid-up) . . 
Pi ofit. 


43.957,181 
182,164,851 
32.730.776 
2.485.995 

39W7 

Premium Income of R.A S. and of the thirty Companies 
of the Croup 

PRhMIUM INCOME 


1961 

£ 

22.400.000 

17,983.229 

26,328.992 


66,712.221 

£215,977,518 


Riumonc Adriatica di SiCurt i 
Irallan Companies (8).. . 
Foreign Comparuci (22) .... 


Capital Assmed in Life Brandi 


1962 

l 

24.Q76J60 
21.453.345 
27.tS6.797 


72.716,502 

£238.721.139 
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Meeting \ 
on Sep 

Ruston, wMmmmm 

The following are extract* from his ciroi 

| f °* 

This year there was a very marginal ind 
tufwweur» but the general ml* M bed 
was not, as balapcod as in, the prel 
>jfpfur and, the JfSulft wefc tfrus aflecjtfd anf 
very disapppjnuqg. 

, t {Jow*iyc'<V we Uaye* under the frustij 
trading conditions (hat have prevailed, gi\| 
falf account. of ourselves. 

Exports: Your Company lias iu>p roved 
position in spite of rnpst seven? com pelf 
whh at least 50 per cetit of ti5 output J 
despatched directly to overseas markets 
fair proportion of the balance finding its w| 
the Overseas markets as an indirect expog 
plant. 

Although in some Divisions we havef^vot 
(nbimnined the level of our order book aiui 
although in total it i*» down on previous years, 
this is not necessarily a true reflection of the 
prospects for the coming year. 

if r 

The results for the coming year need viewing 
with considcraWe caution;, it may well a 
diflkuk year, 1 anv^owever, hopciul rhai.Jwiili 
the development W 6 rk arid the Tdcrory rcnfegnii- 
isarions which are in hand, we can vic\yrVthc 
more distant future with some conhdenc^f 

With the present position, if is of the utmost 
‘ importance that everyone ‘appreciates Ulat price 
is the basic factor in meeting eoraipethion to<la> 

i’iie report was adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS 


D.S.I.R. 

ivfiusrr<l" M OPIKMION’S UNIL 

I ONI ion 

1'KINI I PAL SCIINIIMC OIFICIK 

IIIIS HLS1AKCM UNI I rcunlic* a man 01 
vyumuii fo imtmio. plnn. mid mi per vise rcseareh 
prufcils in iltc lie Id ol nKiiuiMcmeut. invulvinx 
dutctiKhioiis with ull levels ol initmiftcmem in 
i ..search associations. mdiiMiial orgunisuuous 
,iiu1 n.ide unions. 

OUAL1VICATIONS • NoihihHv lw or 2nd 
lI.iss honours degree in a sUenei or cni;micriinr 
-,nl>ii tt or an equivalent pi olessUviul qiiulilu'.i 
non, mul addlilonul qmUUication in muauvenunt 
or v^tV wide exiKrletictf or nuin.idtimni 
prohlemM, fhoroiuth prneileal kmnvlediie ol 
modern m.inaucmcnr tCLhokhicn csscntltil. 

INNI’R LONDON SAt ARY SC ALr : «l OSO- 
i’ ill. siiirtlnii salary uuy he above ilic 
minimum. 

PKOMOTION |»RO'iPf( IS * \ ivnsion ihk 

post Wriu Civil Seiviti. t oimnisMoii. 2J S,mK 
llow, I pndnii. W. I. tor |ipplk*iion form, 
qiiolini: >/.'’•# »/oJ. C hvrinit d.nc Octtiiber 11 

N AllONAI lOI)N( II. OP "'SOI IAl 
SKKVIt'E hm Interfsiinft HCmor hcml- 
(l unriers AdmlnUfi alive v.itaiiey vvlih 
NUIONAI Ol l> 1*1-OP I I J» Wl.lhARI. 
(OUNt lL N»-4»e*o svlili inlormntion •icrvlt'c 
and piiparma Publumloiis knowledae of 

«,KUII scivuis tssciin.il' or I»^a| work 

tpialllKUlinil desirable 6tarium' skJ.lTM 
IKIMI Super,iniHiiiilott - rurtlKr pjrtuufnrs and 
ipplu ai hin lorm Irom 2r» tledfoid Square 
W t. I C losina dale Oeiober Mill , , 

T KAININt. OIUC'LH (IK \ ININ C! W H l/l N 
INDUS IKY)' MINIM KY OF 1 AIMJUR. 
IMislonnbfc post for man m woman at least 
>1 on October I. 1961. with pruult.it expurlcnc* 
ol Niipei vision and management (piekrably 
'onludlm: eHpcneme as I din.ition anti Iraimnn 
Olliter) NppILanls must lia\« corpptoUd j 
i,wi. (iirstiiiitc) eouwe ol uninlnc an t.W.I. 

I r ilntr and have up-iO'd<Mf ■ expefuned m 
' picscniniion of iraininK pr<*vrammc>(. Nutkmlil 
.‘.il.iry stale t •. tOU-fc IA (2 Promoiion prtDspcctN. 
W riii ( ivil Scrvlte C ommission. 1\ Sivltlf Row, 

I ondnn NV I, lor applleallon loim. quolinu 
‘.'.-//feC ( lofelpK dote OfltibiT IS. to 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 

MnilunUuny are invited lor a,L«eturuhlp or 
: \^sis»Bi*t l.ccrufclhip 111 F'ArtiAnlltx. Duties fo 
v.ommefitid Oft. Iodide In be .irriqmiid, , 1-iirifeer, 
' p iriluil.n s may be nmuliU d from the Rcirlsirjir 
> i Koom 22. ()RR> I Iw UnU'drttiy. ltealfi)lAl 
(by whom .ipnlitiiimns shou ld hi retcm-d nnl 
fnter ihim OtfOtriT T^, 'Ifetlf" - 


WOOLWICFF POl.YTI 1 1 INK 

LONDON, S I Is 

Principal : Harold I bywood D St. (I iij* ) Pli 11 
S (..CJ I.. Wli Sell . M I Mctli I . M.) ( Inm I 

I ft JUKI tt IN 1NDU.S1HIAI JC'ONOVIIiS 
AND BUtSINlSS AHM1N1M KAllON 

XpplicuiJonA are invited for iNIk pout i*» 
inmraeneti on January I, iy«S4. nr earlier u 
possible. Applieanls should hate a Rood 
honours tlewrn m | mimmK.s. piilnably a 
Ulirhcr Decree, and/ur Kescarth, Leeiurlnn aqd 
Indusirlnl e t peril ncv. 

Salary Stale fiu-wv fl 670 Cl plus I nndbn 
Allowance 4J*>-£bn. 

Punltulara and application form from ( Icrtr 
ru the Ooscrnors. to be returned hy October 2. 
tuM, ___ 

UNIVERSITY "OF YORK 

OIAIK 1)1' !>OtlOLOtiV 

\pplieallona uro imlictl (r^ini soeiol«ii:isis 
. social anlliropnlolifsiN and sneud |vsythnlonisis 
for the < HAIR OF SOCIOLOGY, to »u «in in 
I October. JvMt4. I tinhcr pail uni, ns may be 
ohialncd irom the Koiistrar, University oi 
York, ilcslindtoii. YoiL, to vvlioni lour copies 
, of nppILnilons should be vent Ijy (Xtoher I -tin 

UNIVERSITY Or GLASGOW j 

t.r r turi snip in 

' ' jlNDUSTlU \L \DMlNlblR\lloN 

Applu'Ollons .no invited for a I ei luieship ip 
fndUitirUil Admlnlsii at ion in the lit pari muii >« 
SdOni Jntl Ltonomic Kescnreli Ilic salarl 
stHle « il.2SO ,\ tW) to 1.1 .f>70 \ tsu to 12 I 'll. 

I .S S.U and children's allowamcs will hf 
avnllahle the Initial miJary will he lived 

uccofdihK to experience «ml qttuliiJeali<viis I lie 
appointnuui will be tor u, four-year puiod in 
thtf lirsl (itsianct. flic quCMlon nf permaih atV 
w(U be considcrud at the end ol this puiod. 
Applicant * should hnas n qunlffit aiton in ,mv 
UlNtlpiioiJ rulrvtni To Muhafwntcm Simllis Mlth 
JR LeonomitS Aecolinfancy or f nyni) ei not 
jpdustiluJ yr fcimdur VM’tnciKc will be ah 
advantage. 

IhORO who deairc thi'lr jiamts |o be ,.m- 
sldercd slimdd stud |o ills 5eirer.irv oi ilit- , 
Uni'crittF c.'oItru'nu- Unl'trsKy. (Ihisvow V J 1 
not later lhim Otlobu 23. eiuh| tonulN 

Pfl 9 MRIeiRCIll nf ihcir quiilDjjCUtiOlls mil , 
experience. Pisnmoiujls .ue.iiot remdrvtl. hut 
tile binbcR should J»‘ pirtit tn nb'i moo ihilt 
three ijcniomi'V 0 wu^iv rifcrencc hj.ij- m .di« 

KllHI I liuit III SON ♦ 1 

4r s rgrnry qt t*ntvrrdry r'mirr I 


G I KM AN I i ONOMK ’ > RllSP.AKl Jl INS II- 
I U ll I lit lures PeonomiU (H. be. i Leon.)) 
wnli knowlivli.i oi t ni man l.inHiiuyt ( andidate 
shall he itxpmisible lor edilliiU I nMUh version 
ol uiiiimrii i potiv l'«^nhiliiy ol lolnInH leant 
tliamt uv mil vt hi k halaiy actortliny to 
, tiualitlelilioiis 


Applu 'll lolls sill ml.I b 
Tm si M ill I lir \\ ii i li ifi slii 
Nultii'ui I lost Sirisse s 


Stilt to Deutsthcs 
idiiine, I lliilin II, 


BRISTOI. COI.I FGE OF SCIFNCI 
AND IIX 1INOI.OGY 

\SI 11 l s nows, BKISIOC 7 

Appiiejiioiis ure Invited from 
gradual lN in the xotial Micnest and/or 
Hi.ilIhlKh lot ihe post OI 

RliSI AKCH ASSISTANT 

i tv the Derailment nf Sbclnl and 

Uencral Simllis. the C olleHC Is 
edmppcil with an nifott 803 sompuier 
nnd ihe' person Appointed will be able 
n> ntuiiin i siviTlenee nt tirniPtitrr 
tcehniepics ippllcd to feoclnl survey*. 
I’revloiis ixrenemc of muflier or xoeial 

sin 11 )s ,m aib.minKc but not cxsupMt. 

Salary uior.luip lo qu illfli'iitions. 
but not Ii ss lhart l"UO pci .itlilitni. 

I nriI h't in i,ok- mil appllt ftilon formi 
I mm Hi. Vuciuv and KtUitir.ir, 
Hti^tnJ ( oJliyi i^l Seit-nvtf ond , Itieh* 
uMoiiV \shlev Down. BilTitf) 7. 

IMeiisi tinme refets'jtcc CSX 63/68, 


UNI.STABUSHIT) DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 

NAIIONM SWINbS fOMMIlTI’C 

Si'eral viuaiiilfx. nialiilv Ip the Pio'liuey. 
for men amf women with (.nowkdue ol 
eiononiith. oiu mlsinu ability, piiKiably with 
cxperlenic ol public spi.Alin- and vuluntaiy 
orranlx.itions. 

linlterxlty edtieation :in advannri Natlonnl 
salaiy Ui to on uiliy <atfi > iml uui| luune 
lo Possible isiatillshmeni later. 

Application foirtN from Mun.imr tPl’.2n89). 
Ministry of 1 nbour, 1»rolcsvionjl and Lxcetltlve 
KeidMer. Atlantic Douvc. 1 uiriio'don Street 
I ondon I <\-l ( loslne date tor eomplrteil 

apnlleailmi lonns Deiobir I I'Hit. 


DDP KlULiRis lekvixlojt mdiiar m 
DDv iiluo'ow. Duties: renponxlbio fur 
the plimiiiiR. pr>-|vtr.ition MUd production oi 
Wefklv Sioiush ( at . it Atfui/k pruynimmeR nnd 
Of oilier ( uro nt Vlf.ihS nr doeunicnfwry MNhltin- 
jn« ats, w oi t mi 1 to ihc Ldltpr, q£ ilie«o pro* 
eiaimuis is i mernher Of U prodiiellon tertin 
, I.sscuimI tin iiiiieauoiis : iltc ability tu originate 1 
l ideas and iie.inncnt of idcCut in visual terms 
’ and u> esi i nit lilt m vlfvMlvety qiid ut xiNcd ■ 
1 |n hi.ike ueail'e use of A wide variety of sUuul 
in ileii.il meiudiuy Him. (Jowl kmSwlodAtf of 
, uiliuis ut s. Dil.md and Of current alfules 
in net illy Hu ability ut fe’HW well und adapt 
Ami nlli rvi n. il.il :u spei'd. 0()Od pruRTiimme 
jiulumuii .nnl si nsi ot ilCYvl values, Deklianle' 

epMldKOJiou e.spf/ u Qt tclevUieui prudiie- 

S.lalJ >2.U*5 tpfir r ' C ‘ ‘ — *' 


k. SeePMOnaj)^ 


[poNvibly Ttlfthcr if . 
rising hy live uonunl 


qiiallli- 


talioii . . .. ... . _ . 

Ineii nit ills to t2.(i74 max. 0jt , Itcquisis leir 
applli atlon forms (melnxlnc adilrlssitl tniilnpc 
■ ml naoiinx _ rclerepet) hi Ai SR7,ty.i ) should 
it tell Apjwtlut ilti HU Oniec‘1. Braane isiinn Utilise 
I .in.1ml. \\ 1 wi'lun live iluyf 


J (Qi . k L- 

a A KM ^dA^AULMLN-i ^ U*Dt* Ol I It I k 

1 ApphcaUnhs 'tire . (rfViiti 4*F tid post of 
:l iinson (illtii'r in I aim Mail imneni to undtl!- 
. lake iht nmintc'iuuitc ol Imisod vs • iIi ilic Nainuio) 
; AMrleiihiirul Advisory ScrvLc. f,> do A*scuri£ 
> luml for urneiiit dulie*. Salnry oil the latcturdr 
I .Xeulc tI,2iU X Loo- ki.r>7ti x xku U s«0 
tclBclensy bar) v £R<> f2 |*u Applli afloiK 
Tilirvjc unpicx). stulinu date of birth. qualilu4> 
tloas and expcrknti, toMtrihcr with tlie uumes <jf 
tlirve K-fcrccs. should rrtieh Ihc Ki iils'ir.ii. I he 
UmverMty. Leoli 2 tfrum whom further purtieil* 
lars tail Ik obmmeil) noi I.del lh«iu SeiXent' 
her 2 k. Ibot 

C URKI NT Vl I-AIK.S \ND S(X I\L 

IthSFAKf H. SpuclaUtl post* now uVuilabh 
In tlovemuKiu liuormutioii Seiviets inoiudi 

4 ta> .six in the inipurjiion m uteri'me material 
unit lh| lour tu HH'irtI icmarelt . Inner I ondon 
salary scale* < i> J.i.(>kO-L2 (2(». iI JoV-ti^V7, <§ 
I'd-tl 2%; th) C5t5.tl.Zt)ti: starting salarf 
rnax bC above' minimum.-— bor lurthei pHrikUlun 
anti upplleueioii ipim write it'll Vrvicp Confer 
tntsslnn. 21 Sat lie Kow foiidrui. W.’l. (iuotinj 
c-f/ o* t Ionian dare Otiober IK. Idb.t. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP 7 
MANCHESTER 

\pplKaiiui)* ury mvite*d for tha post of 

»\ssisr an r irc'iuuiK in econoniic 

i M \ lisnt S Applit’nmx slunrld have xpetinlivcd 
I In unnomie social or mathematical m.iiisIki, 

! j >uiits tb commence A* VoOrt (is poebble. llif 
feulurv scale is as toUoiMi.: LI.<AH) s IM) to 11 150 
1 Ifiir annum MCrtlberiHIp i/f ihe I SSlJ and 
f liildren‘s AilPMilK'R tvUnK-. A|iplleatimp 
^jmst he Jient mu litter than Oitober 5, Iwo^ 
'4u the Het!i«iNf. The OmtertHv M.rftchfrxfcr IL 
■'iU> W 4 .JPW 
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BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

ECONOMIST 

Applications are irivlted for an appointment in the Commercial 
Planning Department of the Federation. The Department is 
concerned with market research and demand forecasting 
for the steel industry. General economic developments 
at home and overseas and trends in the steel-using industries 
are examined and assessed continuously, with a view 
to forming a judgment about future prospects. 

The subject matter is wide and there is considerable scope 
for the application of tried techniques and the development 
of new ones. A good Honours Degree in Economics, 
with a knowledge of statistical sources and methods, are 
the essential qualifications, and some years' experience in 
applied work is desirable. The candidate need not have 
prior knowledge of the steel industry, but should be able 
to absorb the technical background of steel demand. 


UNIVERSITY Of LONDON 

The Scptte Invite application* for xhs Cnufr 1 
of Sociology tenable at Bedford College tudury t 
not leu than £2,900 a year pIuk £100 London ; 
Allowance). Applications (10 cop^efe) most be > 
received not Inter than October 21. 1963 by I 
the Academic Rciristrar. University of London, i 
Scnute Hoiimc, W.C I. from whom further 
particulars may be ohiuincd. 

I NTELLIGENCE UNIT of an expanding 
industrial research organisation wishes in 
appoint two young men or women, preferably 
graduates, to Oil the follow-inn vacancies: 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
■ < ' WELLINGTON 

%enIob lecturers? (*> 'ANb t^rrctU R 

TN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Application* are Invited for the above- 
mentioned posts. It to expected that the three 
persons appointed will between Umm be able 
to oner spec lullsut ton In Marketing upd Distri¬ 
bution; the application of statistical technlquca 
to business problems. personnel management 
and labour relations, but applicants offering 
other specialisations will be considered Spoil 
experience in business a* well as apprOpri.UL 
academic qualifications is csucniiul. 


Assistant tn Research Department. The duties 
involve compiling and preparing data from 
statistical sources for economic surveys and 
articles, and eall for great accuracy. under¬ 
standing of fixtures and gcncr.il intelligence, 
familiarity with statistical sources would be an 
ud vantage, 

Assistant in Publications Department. The 
prime dun is data co-ordination The ponI 
calls for reliable and accurate woik. involving 
administrative skill. 

the successful candidates will join an enthu¬ 
siastic team developing interesting projects with 
great future potential.—-Applications in writing 
to C W, Welch. Temple Pr«s limited. Bowling 
Giecn Lane, London. VC.I. _ 


The salury for a Senior Lecturer wifi be 
£1.7*0 per annum, rising to £2.000 per annum, 
und tor a Lecturer 11.25(1 per annual, rMiw to 
£1.700 per annum. The Initial salary will he 
determined according to the quulificutkuis und 
experience or the apnointeca 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for an appointee, his wife and children; in 
addition actual removal expense* hill be allowed 
wirhin specified limits. 

further particulars and iuforntAtion as to the 
method of application should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office). Murlbotough House. 
Pull Mull. London. S.W.I. 

Applications clow, in New Zealand and 
London, on September lO. i*M». _ 
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EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


CRAN FIELD WORK STUDY SCHOOL 

(COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICS) 

INTENSIVE FOUR WEEK COURSE 

in chc more widely used techniques of 

Statistics 


Applicants with suitable qualifications are 

invited to submit details of 

their qualifications and experience to the 

STAFF AND ESTABLISHMENT SECTION, 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

Steel House Tothill Street Westminster London SW1 


COLl LGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 


niPMlIMINI Ol INDUS 1 HI\L 
ADMINISTRATION 

SI MUR ll( ILKIK IN KONOMKS 


application* arc invited for the post of Senior 
f o.Hirer in I conoinlc* Cutidldulck will h, 
t Matted ui have at IcaM an honours degree 
■ n Economic* und to provide evidence of some 
research work in this iU-UI. I'rcfcience will be 
given I o those pcisons who him knowledge 
about. and cspciUmhc of. Econometrics 
Managerial experience will be an advantage 

Salary Scale it 800-22.150, subject to revi¬ 
sion following the rdcrciicc of salaries In 
l no emit ics nit J ( ollc'iics ot Advanced Tech- 
nology u> the Nuponul Incomes Commission 

Further pariuular* and forms of application 
from the Staff Officer. C oIIckv of Advjticcd 
Technology. Govta Green. Birmingham 4, to 
whom applicant>ns should ht forwarded willtin 
14 days ot tills advcitNcnw.m. Please quote 
9 bJ io 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

rcquiicd :ix Asxixtant to Editor of 
leuding imcrnutional economic and 
financial journal. Unusual oppor¬ 
tunity lor >oung man with poicn- 
lialuies in’ economic journalism 
and with the following minimum 
qualifications: a first-clash or 

uppci-second honours degree; two 
yea is" pom -graduate experience in 
City, univcisii) or journalism: 
ability to wiiic clearly. Contri¬ 
butory pension scheme. Starling 
salary not less than £1.500 p.a., 
according tp age. experience and 
qualifications. Applications arc 
also invued from more recent 
graduates (of simjlur grade) foi ihc 
post ol Editorial Tiainee at a 
starting snlmv ol not less than 
£1,000 p.a. 

Wtite full patjictthus to: 

Box TF..965, 
c/o Hmdwu> House, 

Clark's Place, London, E.C.2, 


UNIVERSITY Ol QUEENSLAND 

11.CIUKIK IN KONOMRS 

ITte IJiilvprslry invite* application* for ihc 
position of lecturer In I conomivs. An appli¬ 
cant should huve an Honours drgrec in 
l.couomics, I lie Lecturer's Juliet. will be mainly 
lecturing and tutorial work in gcnrrul economic 
theory in one or other of the courses enttiled 
Lconumicx I und Lcoilomics If. 

The salury range for Lecturer is i\1 sill — 
ft x L/V9U, l x kAMO —i.\2,4^0 

The Unlvcr*iiy piovides h SS U type Super- 
.innuallon Housing Assistance Study Leave 
und I ravel Grunts 

Additional iiiIih malum and application forms 
will be supplied upon iccpiest m the Secretary, 
Association ol (. ommouwc dtlt Universities 
(Rranch Offhc) Murlboromih House, I’ull Mali. 
London. S W 1. 


Application* close in 1 ondori and Brisbune 
on October 2L I9o > 

S TATISTICIANS. At least 17 pensionable 
poNta in the London area and one In Bath 
for men or women at least 2K on October 1. 
I9(>J. with wide statist teal expcneiuc und 
(normally) first or second class honour], douce 
in statistic*, or otlur uppropilaic main subject 
combined with statistics. Other graduates with 
specially suitable statistical experience con¬ 
sidered. Vacancies are in Admiralty, Cenirul 
Statistical Office, Treasury, Inland Keveniie. 
Hoard o( Trade. Post Office, Whi Office. Depart¬ 
ment of Technical Co-operation, und Ministries 
of Ldticutlon, Health. Labour, Power. Public 
Huiidlna und Works and |Tun»porl. Salary 
(Inner t omlmi) kl.9S9-L2.7l I. blurting salary 
may be above minimum Promotion prospects 
- Write Civil Service Commission. 21 Savile 
How, London. W I, tor application form 
cpiotutK 3 742! 6 1110. Closing dale October 4. 
19 ft ,t <|) 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


SLNIOR LhC rUKLSHIP IN 
1NDUSTRIXL ADMINIXIRA IION 


Application* ure invited for u Senior lecture 
ship iff Industrial Administration In the Depart¬ 
ment of Social and f-eonomic Research. The 
salury scale is £2.070 x IKo to £2 550 per uiinum 
F.S.S.U. und family allowance benefits ihc 
Initlul salary will he fixed according to 
expel lcnc« and qualifications 


The person appointed will be expet ted to 
pluy u major part in directing und developing 
courses in Management Studies Applicants 
should have a qualification in any discipline 
relevant to Management Studies such as 
Economics. Accountant) or Engineering 
Industrial or simitar experience will be a 
c onsldcra blc adva ntuge. 


Applications (eight copies) with the mimes of 
thrift referee* should be sent not later than 
October 25. 1%3, to the undersigned, from 
whom furthet particulars muy be obtained. 


ROBT. T. HUT< HT SON. 

secretary ot University Court. 


for junior executives and management specialists 

(a practical course for which advanced mathematics are not required) 

24th November — 20th December 1963 

FEE : £135 (including full board residence) 

Further particulars from the Tutorial Secretary, 

THE CRANFIELD WORK STUDY SCHOOL. BLETCHLEY, BUCKS. 


B.Sc. (ECON.) 

LONDON UNIVLKMIY 

U ( („ founded in 1887 successfully prepares 
students for this Degree (nhtuinuhk- without 
rcstdc'iuc), which In a valuable qualification 
tor those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts - -Prospectus, giving details iff Courses for 
other l otidoit IK green, (l.t 1 Law Exams, 
etc. from Registrar, University <'orrespondeme 
College. ftO Burlington House t umhridgc. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
GERMAN 

COUKI XPONIJI NC I COUKSI S 

l omplcic (.ourses (beginners to 
advanccdi Iranslution Course*. Con¬ 
versational French Course. Kciordx 
and tapes. I.cuson-by-lcsson Couching 
by native teachers l asy payments 
Send tor prospectus: mt MLNTOR. 

11 C tuning Cross Kd . London. W.C.2 


L ONH 1TRM PLANNING—THK NATION. 

nik INDUSTRY AND Till COMPANY. 
1 hree-duy residential conference (October 12 to 
October 24) organised by Ashrtdgc Management 
College and the Federal Trust for Education 
and Research. Fourteen sessions, each addressed 
by prominent contributors to this Held of 
activity.--hull details and application forms may 
be obtained from (he L T.P. Conference 
Organiser, ASllRIDOL MANAULMLN I 
COIN (if- Bctkhumsted, Herts. 


ORIENTATION 

Course for btiKlneKMiicn in French lanyuagc 
und stH ml und commercial customs on October 
14-IK, lUftl (In (ierninn November 11-1* and 
Latin American, Spanish December 2-ft, I9ftt ) 
Details irom . Tile Secretary, l edcral Trust 
20 Nork Street, London. W I WtLhcck 91*0 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for examination*—Bunking, Insurance. London 
University Degree's, Law. Accountancy. Costing 
Sccicturial. Management. Maikcting Genet ui 
Certificate of I’diication. etc Also man) 
practical (non-examination) courses in 
business subjects —Write today for free pros¬ 
pectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the heva 
f4iy (G‘)/2», 

Ml-TROPOI.ITAN COIIlX.i: 
ST. ALBANS 

or call at Jo Queen Vicioriu Street. London 
I < .4. Lstablislied l*>til 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMIC S 

Wolscy Hull (Itsi lh04) provides Postal 
Course* in u wide range of subjects loi the 
iwo examination] for London Uutv H Sc I con 
(three if entrance Is included) at moderate fees 
1,599 Wolscy Hull mudents passed London 
University II.Sc hconomlc* l.xnm*.. I950-P2 
Tuition hIno for G( I . I.aw, Statistical, othir 
exams.—Prospectus tmention examination) from 
E W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B h . LL.B., Director 
ot Studies, Dept PIT. 

WOLSEY HAIL, OXFORD 


C IVIL ENGINEFRING CONTRAC¬ 
TORS ol international reputation 
who are planning for growth invite 
dlsrusaions with a aiiltubl y quulllled 
mini to represent tho comivany In 
seiuriug and ncantloting contructH ui 
home and oversea*.--Write in first 
Instance to *’ Chuirman." Dox. 1748. 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 

12 tor fts S 0 eci. 1 l enrd* real flowers from 
Holy land is. each Brochure availuble. Cards 
post free Profits to DckiIimu- C luldren .* hund. 
War on Want, 

London. W 3 


A GOOD CATALOGUE 

SELLS 

— If you have a GOOD CATALOGUE (at least 16 pages on 
glossy puper) 

— If you have ONE or SEVERAL PRODUCTS of high quality 
offering important advantages TO INDUSTRY 

— If you employ 100 to 1,000 people 

— • If you are not yet represented in FRANCE and IF YOU 

WANT TO INCREASE YOUR SALES by approximately 10% 

Write to No. E 5.321, CONTESSE PUBLICITE 20, avenue de 
l*Op£ra Paris ler. who will pass your request on to a RENOWNED 
RELIABLE and COMPETENT import company. 
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The 

HALIFAX 

for strength 
and security 


The Halifax now has 162 Branches and over 
700 Agencies bringing a nationwide service 
to investors and home buyers. 

Shares and Deposits in the Society are 
Trustee Investments. 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Head Office: Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C. 2 
62 Moorgate, E.C.2 • 136 Kensington High Street, W,8 



Underwriting History 

Lilt#' many other famous people Sir Chvtatopher Wren entrusted 
hJ* insurance affaire to the oaro of the Sun Insurance Office. 

For moro than two and a half ceuturiee the Sun has made its 
own contribution to tho oountry’s commercial history. Today 
both pri\ ate parsons and well-known companies still turn to the 
Sun for protection against loss and for export advice on all 
insuTuncert. 



SUN INSURANCE 

OFFICE LIMITED 

63 THREADNESDLE STREET, 
LONDON, EC2 


See the Telephone Direotory for year local branch or office 


t. > ■ “’'V 


ilu 

Economist 


Guide to 
Weights and 



This Guide was compiled by the . 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within our own 
office; it was decided to publish it as a 
book to serve a wider public. The 
Guide has now been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
come in. It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guide and to 
publish a second and up-to-date 
edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights and measures 
of the world. For the most widely 
used units, tables of equivalents are 
given; for units that are used only in 
certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. $2.45) 
post free for cash with order, is 
obtainable from: 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 22 Ryder St., 
London, S.W.I. 
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, ’ . .4“'.’-:' J ",'*.. *■ *";t'•-■*>■' 

be smE Carefree 


ptotec^.'"|^} \^r«yel Policy 

iiliET(;jiji T I^M^ includes: 

• Personal Accident 

• Medical Expenses incurred thrpugji 

^.•OWDflJu 

• Loss of deposits 

;■ ;f * -? j 

/# ■tjvf'HtUrrtok >■$ ■ i ) q/rr^cit-'jtiiirl „ -yyir\ (§mM\ 

3 -ify^Jyk, jj injf<i'4h c 



V K*' 


i H i^ i \ /r L: 

1 \r>i 1 1 1 |nlm St reel. 1 .i\cij'niil, 2 
f()\fh)X /// !/* (>///< / . 

24 28 Lombard Si reel, l.< .3. 



DETROIT-WASHINGTON D.C.-PHILADELPHIA 
J CHICAGO ••• i ’ 

with visits fd' mahy* r &ihApanlfe$ indirtfFi^:’International 
Telephone andTelegraph f LBfM.,<38hfcral Dynamics, Eastman 
Kodak &nd Zenith Radio. Also a visit to the U.S Treasury. 

' : ■ ■ &osbi>y'perk*b W/rffe*' ! * ’ > 

£375 

Fin full details , write to Dept WW90 

Pan Am, 193 Piccatfjfr, tan4*n MMtrTgltptyorp: REGent 7292 
‘ , 8 J? r «* w* '» ' & — 



YOU'Rr BETTER Dff WITR PAN AM- 
WORLCTS MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE! 



Service Is Yours Around the World 
from Japan's Dai-lchi Bank 

90* ANNIVERSARY 

..s'-)!..: • 

The 7 bAi-IcuiBAN^.Ln). 

r f ’ "* * > { . ' ' ,j i t 

j ill \l> Ql I K L' Marunouchi rhi>d«f»'l*i ‘lM}o ** ’ v 

* (AIIIIS, “HRST HANK Branch nd'Uork throughour Japan 
M \\ VORk AUl NC\ 12 D BroaiUa) Ne« V.»»k s V, L SA 
\ CHICAGO CORRfcSPONDLNT OIHCt W South Dearborn St . ( h.cago \ 111 .USA 
f lOMlON KIPHISIMMIU OIIKI I Kdvnl I ulungc Sv* , InnJoii I ( 1 I nglauJ 

.Asn<rm'fmTrXTT' , n-Rrnnn!T 3 mirn/rrTiiiiir , i»roumew fwi n yrimr 


I.mi 



inn business 



in Canada 




f Tf you tire considering ilic expansion of your sales 
in Canada or planning lo sci up u business there, 
you will ftritf jt y$Cful guide and reference in our 
booklet --“Doing business in Canada." 

=r=^S * Co/ufcuHng hide 1 1 valuable infofcniaijuiLfof anvfkjc-. 
SS L - wtili Cilnaclian business interests, * Doing business 
==5 jn Canada" is yours foi the asking. Write now for 
== your free copy. 

| CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

I tfflf IvTDAIM* 

fPWW# 'dttyjinital Lmbilnjf 


LtwdouPUuoj; 1 ^mba'd St. J. S 

and 48 Gi*rki'lc)Square Wi— }T,viu}’rr fi. “ 

J ’ftMet t "Foi onto, Canada 



1 * 

IIIIIIIIHiiiimmI I 
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INSTITUTE TOR THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

ISVEIMER 

Public Credit Corporation with Head Office in 
Naples for the issuing of Medium-Term credit on 
the Southern Mainland of Italy. 

Loans effected at favourable terms up to 15 
years, of which 5 years of pre-amortization for 
the construction, remodernization or extension 
of industrial plant. , 

Exchange subsidies, repayable in 5 years, for 
the purchase or replacement ot machinery. 


For further information concerning conditions and 
our terms for finance, please apply to: 

ISVEIMER - Servizio Sviluppo, 

Via S. Giacomo 19, NAPLES 

Phone: 325.475. 


A GREAT BANK? 

How do you judge the world s great banks? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi 
Bank's deposits of well over eight hundred 
billion yerF tell part of the story. For the 
rest, speak to the world bankers who 
respect Mitsubishi and the business 
leaders who prefer to deal with it. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your 
dealing with Japan easier and faster, 

* As of September 30,1962, equivalent to Stg £831.174,119 


A MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Marunouchl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 
London Branch: 7, Birchln Lane, London, E.C. 3 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N Y. 

Los Angeles Agency. 626 S Spring St, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 




UT“THIBANK" PUT YOU tttffex PICTURE! 

for non than too years. With overtoo branches across the 
country we can supply you with vital up-tp-the-mfaute informa¬ 
tion on Canadian trends, habits and growth prospects... all the 
thine* you need to know to ensure business success in Canada. 
Write or 'phone our Business Development Representative today. 


CANADA IS AS NEAR Af ...■MUM 

TORONTO-DOMINION 


BANK 


Where people make the dijfergnct 


London Offnts: 3 King William St, 6r4 • 103 Mount St, wi 

Now York: 43 Wall Street, nys • Cfmaxo: 30 West Monroe Si 
Hood Office: 55 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario, CanjtU 
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CATER RYDER 

and 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Discount Bankers 
Discounters of Bank Bills and 
Fine Trade Bills 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, EC3 


F > ? V>, Hi' .1 I Jlir ( ;r 


. f '•ri5rtv i5,,,M ,r:iP- mKiiM 


. HUGE SAVINGS 

The Prpvidmt Mutuallifc Assurance AftodirioninvciTigatei 
fcfcHSlot} problem! for firms all over theeotaHry. Quotations 
for new schSnes are prepared in vffitfcmmW 
proftittcd JOytatis inta the future* when manual acidatfan* 
wertusedftwas Impossible to carry outsuch detailed httQpf 
gations , in' the: time available* By taring time at A Fesmmti 
k Comput#rCentre each calculation! is completed dad 
' buck {by return of post* The cost it dramatically small, w 
tuoe Mid tzbublef saved enormous, and service to the client 
improved. •- ■ '• ^ 

Computer guidance pays 

The case above ir o n l yc n c of many where slaved costa-anil 
greater efficiency have resulted frqjfr cojA^tt giddance. 

■ Computers, can perform an immensev ian^e of taskswha. 
equally inmiei^rapitfity. Once properly p^^miaed, they 
can cut through? apparent jungles of infoimatktf to rwft 
relevant and practical conclusions. And because computers 
consider every aspect ofa .problem every i pmbhMwd 
variable factors, decisfons-besed on their g m danceerehappily 
free from bias of over-simplification. Computers don't play 
hunches, but they can test them. 

However large or small your problem, hired computer 
time might bp able to solve it There is no needtomta* a' 
computer—end no need to worry about the technicalities of 
computing—you can hand your problem to Ferranti and they 
will do the rest, or they can teach you, in a few hours, a 
simple “do-it-yourself” programming technique. Why not 
get in touch with the Computing Service ? They will be glad to 
advise you whether or not you could profit by computer 
guidance. 

Call: Ferranti Computing Service: LONDON: Museum 5040, 
Telex 23830 MANCHESTER: Deansgate 8021 . Telex 661II 
or EDINBURGH: Davidson's Mains 2231, Telex 72141 . 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
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KEY MONEY RATES AND ARBITRAGE 


LONDON 


Bank rata (from 
4'j%. 3/1/63).... 
Deposit ratos 
7 days' notice: 
Clearing banks.... 
Discount houses... 
Local authorities .. 
3 months 4 fixed t 
Local authorities . • 
Finance houses.... 
Call money: 
Clearing banks' 
minimum 


1 

X*2% 

V* 

4'. 

4*4 


7 h 


Day-to-day spread . 2V3*4 


Market discount rates 

(J months'): % 

Treasury bills... 3 3 *w 

Bank bills. 3 v n-l*n 

Fine trade bills.. 5 - 5*2 

■uro-dollar depoelts: 

7 days* notice... 3 * 2-4 
3 months'. 3* 4 - 4'4 

Euro-sterllng deposits 
(in Parish: 

2 days' notice... 3%-4 

3 months’. 4-4*4 


NKW YORK 


Market | 


Treasury bills: % 

September 3*343 

„ 16. 3-409 

Forward cover (J months'): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars.. %i-nil 


tj\srr.L >.& 

Certs, of deposit. 3*550 


COVBRID ARRITRAGI MARGINS 


Wednesday 

Treasury bills. 

Prime bank bills. 

Euro-dollar/UK local 

authority loans. 

Euro-doHars/fiuro-sterling. 


n favour of: 

London . 

London . 


London. 
London . 


• 32 
. *32 

These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 
Tender 

Amount (£ million) 


91 Day | 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate • 


W Day 


s. 


' Vo 

Sept. 14 

230*0 

388*0 

73 

II *97 

44 

1963 






June 14 

230*0 

465-9 

73 

8*12 

32 

21 

230*0 

375*7 

74 

1 *84 

39 

.. 28 

220*0 

430*2 

74 

0*50 

40 

luly 5 

220-0 

416-3 

75 

3-21 

17 

.. 12 1 

220-0 

404-7 

75 

6 66 

24 

19 

220*0 

450 8 

75 

4*84 

38 

.. 26 

220-0 

397-9 

75 

2 64 

29 

Aug. 2 

220-0 

399 6 

75 

2*26 

26 

9 

240-0 

417-1 

73 

5*09 

63 

.. 16 

250 0 

406-2 

73 

9-73 

40 

23 

250 0 

406-6 

74 

0-60 

50 

.. 30 

250*0 

401*4 

74 

5*44 

41 

Sept. 6 

250*0 

439*5 

74 

0*79 

57 

.. .3) 

250*0 

431*8 

73 

11*83 

36 


* On September 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 6d. 
secured 36 per cent, higher- tenders being allotted in full 
The offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


1 

; 

Treasury Bills 

Ways and Means 
Advances 

Total 


Tender 

Tap 

Public 

Dept. 

Bank of 
England 

Floating 

Debt 

1962 
Sept. 15 

| 2,990-0 

1,683-6 

226-2 

... 

4,899-8 

1963 , 
June 22 | 

2.810*0 

2.1921 

257-0 

... 

5,259-1 

.. 30 

5,072*6 

239*0 

1-0 

5,313-3 

£ 

.. 20 
27 

2,830-0 

2,830-0 

2,040-0 

2,840-0 

2,112*9 

2,142*0 

2.142*7 

2,194-7 

266*2 

232-4 

221-7 

214-8 

6-5 

2-5 

6-8 

5,215-6 

5.206-8 

5,204-4 

5,250-2 

Aug. 3 

.. io 

„ IT 
„ 24 
.. 31 

2.860-0 

2.880-0 

2,910-0 

2,940*0 

2,970*0 

2,136*4 

2,094*3 

2,128*9 

2,109*3 

2,141*1 

234-8 
236-7 
261-1 
232-8 
218 4 

3 5 

0-8 

1-0 

5,254*7 

5,211*0 

5,300*7 

5.283-2 

5,329-4 

Sept. 7 
.. 14 

3.000-0 
3,020 0 

2,160*3 

2,189*4 

236-2 
261-3 1 

0-3 

0-3 

5.396-7 

5,470-9 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he syndicate of discount houses left its 
bid for Treasury bills unchanged at 
£99 is. 6d. at the tender on Friday of last 
week. The outside bidders increased their 
rates fractionally and the average rate of 
discount fell by o.96d. to 73s. 11.83d. per 
cent. Total applications for the £250 mil¬ 
lion hills on offer rose by £8 million to 
£432 million and the discount market was 
awarded a quota of 36 per cent. This was 
well down on the previous week’s 57 per 
cent and compares with an average allot¬ 
ment since the beginning of August of 48 
per cent. 

Credit has been fairly tight throughout 
the week to Wednesday because of oil pay¬ 
ments on Saturday, a number of houses 
being due to repay loans to the Bank of 
England on Monday, tax transfers to the 
Exchequer on Tuesday and the clearing 
banks’ make-up day on Wednesday. Rates 
for overnight money have remained at 34 
per cent with 3* per cent paid for good 
lines, however the market’s average 
borrowing costs remain around 3} per 
cent and the houses are still earning 
good margins on portfolios that are bigger 
now than they have been for a very long 
time. None of the houses has been 
forced to call at the discount office this 
week and on each day the Bank of England 
has helped the market to balance its books 
by making special purchases of bills. 

In the local authority loan market rates 
have remained largely unchanged this week, 
and at the moment there is very little money 
wanted. However there are signs that as 
the end of the month approaches credit will 
get tighter, and some local treasurers arc 
now prepared to pay a small premium for 
money running over the end of December. 
The hire purchase companies are still con¬ 
tent to ren^w existing loans and are not 
looking for new money, so that rates in this 
market are no more than nominal. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


-, 

(£ million) 

V 

'sept. II. 
1963 

Sept. 18, 
1963 

Issue Department * : 


2.417-3 


Notes in circulation. 

2.296-2 

2,404-7 

Notes in banking dept. 

29*1 

33-1 

45*6 

Govt, debt and securities* . 

2,324 0 

2.449 0 

2,449*0 

Other sdcurities. 

0 7 

08 

0*8 

Gold coin end bullion. 

0 4 

0 4 

0*4 

Coin other then gold coin . 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

Banking Department : 




Deposits : 

Public accounts. 

18-4 

10-1 

17*3 

Special deposits. 

! 158*7 

| 256-0 


Bankers. 

' 250 0 

1 243*3 

Others. 

71 0 

71 -9 

73*9 

Total. 1 

I 496*1 

| 337 9 

i 

334*5 

Securities : 

1 

Government. 

| 425 7 

243 9 

261*0 

Discounts and advances.... 

40 8 

56 4 

23*8 

Other. 

1 20 0 

22 1 

21 *8 

Total. 

486 6 

322-5 

306*6 

Banking department reserve . 

i 30*0 

1 lo 

33-9 

% 

IA.A 

l 1*6*5 

% 

n.o 

" Proportion ". 


Ml U 

1J '0 


* Government debt ii £11.015,100, capital £14,553.000. 

Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,450 million 

on August 20th. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

J Effective Limits | September 12 ; September 18 


US $. 

Canadian $. 
French Pr... 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 


Dutch Gld.. 
W.Ger.Dm., 
Portug. Esc. 1 
Italian Lire . 1 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . ) 
Norwgn.Kr. 
Austrian Sch. I 
* Official limits 


2*78-2*82* 

13‘622^*14*027 
11*94-12 54% 
137-06- 

142 05 
9*98 3 4-IO*28*2 
11*037-11-365 

1725-1775 
14*27*4-14 70 
19‘06*2-19 62 
19*71-20*30*2 
72-254-73*346 


2-79%-% 

12*07**-% 

139-57*2- 

62% 

10- oev% 

11- 13*1-% 
80*20-30 
1740-40*2 
14-53%-% 
19-30%-% 
20 02 **-% 
72*18-21 


2-79", *-■%* 
3 02%-% 
13*70%-% 
12 07-07*4 
139*55- 
60 

10 08%-% 
H-13%-% 
00 20-30 
1740*4-% 
14-52-52*4 
19-30**-% 
20 02 - 02 % 
72 17-20 


United States S .. 

Canadian $. 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr. 

Austrian Sch. 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld... 

W. German Dm.. 

Italian Lire. 

Swedish Kr. 


One Month Forward 

. • i«c. pm-* ite.dis 1 i«c. pm-' uc. dis 

. *itc.pm-*nc.dis %a—* i*c pm 

. %-%c. dis Per-ljc. dis 

.%-%c pm %-%c. pm 

. 5 gro. pm—par 5 gro. pm-par 

.I 6-lc. pm 8-3c. pm 

. I * 2 - 2*2 ore dis 1 I * 4 - 2*4 ore dis 

.! %-%c. pm | %-%c. pm 

%-%pf. pm %~%pf. P m 

. I %-2% lire dis 1 * 4 - 1 % lire dis 

.I %->* ore pm > *g-% ore dis 


Three Months Forward 


United States $ . 

Canadian $. 

French Fr.. 

Swiss Fr. 

Austrian Sch ... 

Belgian Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm 

Italian Lire. 

Swedish Kr. 


. I *i 


gc. pm-par **c. pm-pi 
1 ie— 3 i*c. dis ! 3 ia-'iac. pm 
I * 4 - 1 %c. dis < l'*-l%c. dis 

l%-l*2 c * P m ' I %—%c pm 
10 gro. pm-par 10 gro. pm-par 
l2-7c. pm I5-I0c. pm 
I * 2 - 2 *j ore dis I %-2% ore dis 
l* 2 -l* 4 C. pm , I%-l %c. pm 
l%-l**pf. pm l%-l% pi. pm 
5*2-6 lire dis 4*2-5 lire dis 
*2 ore pm-per %-% ore di* 


Gold Price et Fixing 


s. d. per fine oz. 
$ per fine oz.... 


250/8% 
35 08 


250/9 
35*07'i 


Investment Currencies 


Investment S (London): 
Security £ (New York): 


% pm 
% d.s i 


9% 

0-3 


8*4 

0-3 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


£'000 


Estimate 

1963-64 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax.... 
Oth. Inland Rev. 
Customs and 
Excise. 

Total. 

Ordinary 

■xpanditure 

Supply Services 
Other... 

Total. 

Sinking Funds. 


2,789,000 

940,000 


2.732,000 


6,839.000 


6,139,000 

748,000 


6,887,800 


42.000 


Abova-lina * 
or Deficit.. 


Surplus 
Net Expen- 
Total Surplus or Deficit 


Below-line ’ 
diture*.... 


April I, 
1962. 
to 

Sept. 15. 
1962 


April I. 
1963. 
to 

Sept. 14, 
1963 


781.519' 781,089 
393,200 , 392,4001 


1,228,483 


2.534,354 


2,421,356 

389,297 


i .253,485 


2,547,621 


2,537,337 

384,605 


2,810,453 2,921,942 


19,213 


19,010 


295,512 
143,128, 
438,440' 


373.331 

146,565 

519,096 


Week Week 
ended ended 


Sept. 

15. 

1962 


32,582 

17,700 


36,683 


Sept 

14 , 

1963 


93,604 


17,565 

19,600 

38,672 

•2J09 


94,4001101,500 
40,147 32,592 


114,547 134.092 


780 


759 


41,700 

9.118 

50,018 


52,163 

10,306 

6 M 49 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from. 

Tax Reserve Certificate! 

Savings Certificates_ 

Defence Boads. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

Total. 


70,282 61,209 

— 1,400 - 1,700 

4,937 5,573 

15,700 17,200 


89.519 , 82,282 


—1,62/1 
-400| 
— / ,203 1 
300 


— 349 
-600 
674 
300 


-2.9M; 


* Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund 
£3 million in 1963-64 compared with £10 million in 1962-63. 
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HOW A NATION GROWS 

Home Appliances Sales Grow with Living Standard 

Maintaining pace with the remarkable surge in living The home appliance industry is only one of the 

standards over the past 17 years, the Japanese home many industries to play a part in the phenomenal 

appliance industry has grown from a multiplicity of growth of Japan's economy in recent years—a growth 

small manufacturers into an industry whose brand that has attracted the attention of investors around 

names arc known around the world. With a rise in the world. Would you like to find out more about 

production of over 600% in six years, this industry investing in Japan? Among its many publications on 

will almost certainly breach the ¥600 billion (£571.4 investing, Yamaichi—Japan's oldest and largest secu- 

million) mark in 1963. The future, though spotty in rities house—offers a booklet entitled, “How to In- 

parts TV has already reached the top of its initial vest in Japanese Securities." Printed especially for the 

growth surged promises a steady and somewhat more international investor, it's yours, free, by sending in 

stable growth rate. the attached coupon today. 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO, LTD. 

Underwriters, Distributors, Brokers A Dealers 

Head Office; Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cables: MONTONESCO TOKYO.Telex: TK 2505 
YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Ill ^Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Honolulu Branch: 1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new brochure entitled “How to Invest in Japanese 
YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. Securities”. 

Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan Mame: Occupation: 

Address 

t— 2 ’ City: Country:. 

Kvalbicrcd as u Newspaper. Ainhwlsid ite Second Cltm Mall. Post Ofllce mpt.. Ottawa. Printed Hi IfetUnd toy St. Clement* Prw* lid,. London. B.C.4. Published bf The Eeonainltt 
Newspaper ltd., at 22 Rider Strict, London, S.\V I. lelephonc: Whitehall 1311. Post act 1 on this Issue - UK. 4ld. ; OuTsctis 5,d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


High ~] Utt 


•RITI8H FUNDS 
GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Savings BondsT*...... 1*64-0 

Exchequer 5% 1*0 

Funding 3%...1*66-41 

Convarsion Vi% «...1*6* 

Funding 5%.. 1*5*3* 

Victory 4%.i*30^| 

SavinM Bonds .IHpl 


Swinp ■on^VA V- 

Exchequer 5% 
Funding 3%. 


w **ri 


£ s. d. 

3 14 2f 

3 IS S 

4 4 5 
4 5 41 
4 S I 
4 * If 
4*4 
4 10 Of 


Last Two 
Dividends 

<«)W(0 


ORDINARY 

STOCK* 


•Dl-Dta 


«l“u 


"JWi 

•7*4 

68*2 

60*4 

72S?, 

54 *; 

I0H 4 ; 


72*4 : 

6fJ 

64*i! 

j?*; 

64*s, a 

56i 3 

55*, 

48* a 

471,! 

41*4 

47* u 


*oo». 

96 

87 

81 >• 

82*, 

74 * 

*»i * 

85<a 

84H,* 

78', 

92*4 I 

1 $7'2 

94*4 1 
68'5,* ; 

1 89*4 

61*4 

87 

90'*,!! 

SA* 

7J*2 j 

44*2 



Prices, 

, 1945 

High i 

Low 

90*i 

84*, 

105*2 

96 

72 

57*2 

106 

100 

86* a 

73 

95 

*l'4 

71 

58*4 

93 

87*2 

96i f 

92*4 

100 

96*4 

101 

96*2 

52*2 

46*4 - 

98', 

90*, 

100 

95 


.IfWf 

Exchequer 3% . v . HByTI , 

Trmm 

■ • %-12H£ 

Treasury 8% .......IfflSrtt 

fUdempcl«n5%. t99A-96 

Funding V..I ***-3004 

g aaaury 5U%....2000-12 

»nspls4%.../../after Feb. I9S7 

War loan 3^%.after 1952 

Conv. 3*a%..after Apr. 1*61 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Console 2>»%.. 

Treasury .. .after Apr. 1*75 

British Electric 4*2%.1*67-4* 

British Electric 3%.1960-73 

British Electric 3%.1*74-77 

British Eleceric 4< 4 %.1974-79 

British Electric 3* a %.1976-79 

British Gu 3' 2 %.1*69-71 

British Gss 4%.1969-72 

British Gss 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3% .1968-73 

British Transport 4%.1*72-77 

British Transport 3%.1*78-88 


4 II 4 
4 10 5f 

\if 

4 19 J. 

4 II If 

, 4 16 5 f 

hi 

SOlif 

1 

! r?{ 

5 * 7e 
5 II Of 
5 10 Bf 
5 10 *f 
5 10 4f 
5 7 5f 
5 0 IQf 
4 13 4f 
4 16 If 

4 16 6/ 

5 0 91 
S 0 21 
4 15 Of 

4 16 31 

5 I If 

4 16 If 

5 0 2/ 

5 I 91 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3» 4 %.1965-69 

Australia 6%.1*74-76 

Ceylon 4%.1*73-75 

New Zealand 6%.1*76-80 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasalandl 6%.1*70-81 

South Africa 34%.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 44%.1*87-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 1*59-4* 

Birmingham 44%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1*71-73 

Corporation of London 54%.1976-79 

L.C.C. 3%.after 1*20 | 

L.C.C. 5%.1*80-83 ‘ 

Middlesex 54%.1*80 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


1 Price. 

; Sept 18 
| 1963 

Red. Yield 
Sept. 18, 
1963 


£ s. d. 

90*, 

5 3 01 

1035, 

5 9 0/ 

71*2 

7 14 6/ 

104*2 

5 10 01 

844 

7 13 4/ 

93*2* 

5 6 0/ 

70 

7 8 41 

93 

5 10 0/ 

*43, 1 

4 19 6/ 

100 ! 

5 2 6/ 

101 1 

5 5 6 / 

52', 

5 14 6f 

96* 

5 5 6/ 

99*4 

5 6 0 


30/- 23/3 14 b 

I*/* 15/3 5 a 

38/- I 29/14 6 b 

6*/- | 54/7 4 64 o 

17/3 14/- 64 b 

27/6 ! 23/- 4 o 

73/104 j 17/6 5 b 

4«/- 41/104 134 b 

55/44 45/104 10 o 

34/9 ; 27/9 134 a 

15/9 ,13/6 8b 

67/9 ; 53/44 10 o 

35/4*2 i 28/6 62,0 

59/9 ^ 45/- 262, b 

61/74 > 46/6 

67/6 ; 44/104 1240 

£194 £16*16 13 0 

44/7*2 : 40/l» 2 tl|2 3 d i 
32/6 , 22/9 , ... | 


% j BANKS. DISCOUNT A HP 

5 o j Barclays.,.£l 

4* 2 o Uoydi .....£l 

6* 2 d Martins. 5/n 

74o Midland.....£1 

7 o Hi, Provincial..£1 

64 a Westminster *B’.£1 

4 0 Australia A N. Z.£1 

312a Bk. Lond. A S. Amer.. £ I 

$2*05c Bank of Montreal....$10 
9**c Bank ef New S. Wales £20 

5 b Barclays D.C.O.£1 

5/- o Hdngk'gVl Shang. . .$35 
74o Hu. Coitj. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
»;»c KayhrVKCanadg... .$10 

]0 b Standard Bank.£1 

W B Ham^ros.....5/- 

: 2»ie Schred»rs r .. .j,.......£4 

64s ; Union Dfeepunt......£t r 

i I 

4,L 

f BREWERIES, Etc. 

4 o ' Allied Breweries ... .8/- 

4 a • Bass, Mitchells ft 
4*2 0 l Charrlngton United 

8*2b i Distillers.,10/- 

8 a ' Guinness .;...10/- 

10 b Harveys.....5/- 

6 a I WatneyMann.5/- 

10 b j Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

I BUILDING. PAINT. Etc. 

5*4 0 1 Associated Portland... £ I 
9*2 b i British Plastar Bd. 10/- 

10 b i Richard Costaln.5/- 

3*2 0 | Gritted Mfg.5/- 

16*2b ; International Paints ..4/- I 
25 c Rugby Portland.5/- i i 

5 a Wall Paper.5/- | 

! CHEMICAL ! 

6 o , Albright A Wilson...5/-I : 

9 b i Borax Defd.5/- ! 

4 o Fisons.£1 


55/- 53/14 

77/44 76/1*2 

flff* SR* 

57/- 55/6 

X• P- 

40/- 39/9 

#*'§»• 
■# I: 

U/V* 12/3 

13/Y 13/6 

15/6 15/9 

13/9* 13/9 

36/14 37/10*2 

52/- 51/3 

22/3 21/9 

24/9 i 24/6 
18/6 I 18/- 


7*2b I I Cl . 


33 4 o 1 Monsanto.5/- i 

| DRAPERY A STORES 
9 b ; Bopts Pure Drug ... ,5/- I 
2 0 1 Montague Burton... 10/- 

5’* 0 ! Debennam*.10/- 

23*3 b G.U.S. ‘A*.5/- : 

164 b House of Fraser.5/- < 


26/6 , 25/6 

19/6 j. 19/6 

46/6 | 46/10*2 

54/- 1 53/6 

33/14 31/7*2 


: on 

8*36 British Petroleum 


...4/- 

14/7*2 

14/6* 

3-59 

2 

•A’ 5/- 

64/9|| 

, 64/9 

2-70 


...5/- 

34/9 

: 35/- 

3 10 

1*4 

...5/- 

58/6 

, 59/6 

3 15 

i'a 

....£1 

60/4*2 

1 58/7*2 

6-50 

2*2 

....£1 

64/- 

64/- 

7-02< + 

1*4 

..20 fl. 

£185,4 

£18*4 

3 31 

2*2 

-5/- 

43/4*2 

43/9 

5 60 

2*4 

..10/- 

28/- 

j 28/6 

... 

... 


Atch. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. A Tel .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. A Tel.... 
South’n. Nat. Gas. 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting- 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 


5ept. 

Sej 

II 

$ | 

II 

$ 

29'a 

~29 

29*, 1 

30 


1 Sept. . Sept. | 
II I 18 * 


Sept. Sept. 
II 18 



20*, 204 
404 I 394 
374 36*| 

124*4 1134*2 

884 1 88*2 
524 524 
52*4 53*4 

324 314 
624 I 64*t 
244 24 

46 44*4 

87 854 

76*. 774 

514 494 
33 i 314 

354 ! 354 


, Ceianese. 

I Chrysler. ,. 

Col. Palmolive.. 

! Crown Zeller... 
j Distillers Seag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

< Du Pont. 

1 East. Kodak .... 

I Ford Motor .... 

I Ge. Electric- 

General Foods.. 
General Motors. 
Goodyear ...... 

; Gulf Oil. 

Heinx. 

Int. Bus. Mach... 
Int. Harvester... , 


1 Inter. Nickel .. : 
1 Inter. Paper ... | 

! * Kennecou. 

Monsanto. , 

Nat. Distillers.. 1 
Pan-American . I 
: Procter Gamble 
1 Radio Corpn... 

1 Sears Roebuck. 

! Shell Oil...... 

. Socony-Mobif.. 

1 Sund, Oil Ind.. 

> Stand. Oil N.J.. 

: Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel.! 

West.Electric.. | 
Wool worth.... 
Xerox... 


FRANCE , Frci. ; Frcs. 

Air Liquide... 1 *10 910 

Banquede Pans 3*7 ! 397 

Citroen. 191 -5: 186- 

C F. Petrole.. . 254 > 252 
Cie. G. d'Eect. 686 670 

Machines Bull. 345-2 334 

Pschlney.I 184 7 185 

Printemps_ 1 430 432 

Rhone-Poulenc. 410 2 405 

S.I.M.| 347 . 352 

Saint-Gobam.. [ 292 288 

Usinor.j 163 1 156- 

Index... 9/-7 90 6 

High.... 102 2 ( 7.1.63) 

Low . 84-4 (10.7,63) 

Dec. 28, 1962-100. 


Standard and Poor's Indices < 1941-43 — 10) 


U Yield 25 

(trials % Rails 






ITALY 

Ass. Generali . 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Flat.. 

Fipsider. 

La Generate... 
Montetttinl... 

Motts.. 

Olivetti. i 

Pirelli S.p.Ai.». 
Rlnascenee.... 
Snia Viscosa... 
index ... 576 
High.... 673 

Low. 56/ 

1950m 


Frci. ; Frcs. i GERMANY 1 % | % 

910 910 A.E.G. f 4%*2 492 

397 ! 397 Bad'chs.Amlin, i 5194' 519*. 

191 -3: 186-3' Bayer.! 549 545 

254 > 252 Commerzbank.! 527 4 1 536 

686 670 Deutsche Bank. 545 [ 543 

345 -2 334 2 Hoechst Farb... j 498 i 494*; 

184 7 185 Kundenkradit . , 440 438 

430 432 Loewanbrau... 11.080 (.110 

410 2 405 Mannesmann .. ! 214 213*; 

347 ; 352 Siemens. 578 574 

292 288 Thvssen-Huette 199 199 

163 1 156-1 Volkswagen ... 622 i 618 

* 90-6 Herstatt Index 103 00 102 9 1 

l (7.1.63) High . 103 75 19.9.63! 

* (10.7,63) Low . 83 // ( 26.2.63 ] 

i2-J00. Dec. 31, 1959—100. . 

Lire ' Lire BELGIUM | Frcs. Frcs. 

2.500 119,505 Arbed. 31,200 30.700 

5.900 5.545 Bque.Nac.deBel. 10.325 10.350 

3,505 j 3,420 1 Bque. Soc. Gen. 3,440 3,435 

2,577 * 2,508 CockerHI - Qug. 1 2.460 2,422 

970-5, 950 Esperance Long 5,000 5,000 

““ ‘“^'HobbkStt,.16,000 15,850 


1 H0LLAN0 

A K.U. 

Bijenkorf. 

Hainekens .... 

' Interunie (FI.50) 

1 K. N. Hoogoven 
. Kon. Zout-Ket. 
i Philips (FI.25).. 
Robaco (FI.50). 
Rotterdam Bk.. 
Thomassen A D. 

f Valeurop. 

, Zwanenberg .. 
Index... 355- 
High.... 358- 

, Low . 320- 

I 1953m 


2b, ^ 

815 ; 800 
468 460 

FI.20I FI.202 
614*21 607 
801*2 795 

iFI.156-3,FI.154-0 
(FI.232 (FI.233 
358 361*2 

I 815*7 816 

FI. 76-5'FI. 77 I 
! 948 | 954 
8 3J3 0 

7 (9.9.631 

7 ( 3.1.63 ) 

* 100 . 


.Alfa Laval B.... ! 307 306 

Asea.I 281 279 

I Elekcrolux .... | 152 149 

ErkssonB.Kr.35 150 150 

Skand Banken. , 249 254 

Sv.Cellulosa... * 215 215 

1 Sv. Handtlsbank 240 241 

Tandstk.BKr.50 168 167 

Index... 19731 196 29 

High... 201 68 (5.8.63) 

Lew.,... 162-02 (2.1.63) 

Dee. 29, 1956-100. 

NORWAY I % % 

BergensPriv'bk.) 195 200 

Borregsard..., | 186 187*2 

Norsk Hydro.. | 272> 2 267 


Ex dividend, f Tax free. $ Assumed everege life. 7 years, f The net redemption yields allow for ux at 7s. 9d. In £ fl Ex capiulisatlon. T Ex rights. I# Equivalent to 7*2 sterling. 
( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s divldand. (e) To earliest date, if) Mat yield, (g) Ex aH. (fr> After Rhodesian ux. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim sinee reduced 
or passed, Japanese pneas supplied by Daiwa Securiaes, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


Lire ' Lire 
122.500 119,505 
| 5.900 5,545 

3,505 ! 3,420 
2,577 1 2,508 
970-5, 950 

1 10,380 10,065 
2,000 1,904 

30,000 *29,000 
3,190 , 3,102 
4,967 4847 

674 650 

5,053 I 4,965 
•23 561-96 

-06 - (2.1.63) 
•75 ( 19.2.63) 

• 100 . 


Innovation ..,. t 6,800 6,700 

Photo Gavaart. 2,400 2,360 

Sldro.I 972 968 

Soc.Generate., j 15,100 15.000 

Soflna. 8.180 8G00 

Un. Mlntore J/10 1.116 | 1.116 

Index... 130-11 130-23 

High.... 130-90 ( 13.9.63) 

Low . 119 85 (3.1.63) 

Dee. 31. 9153-100. 
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the economist September 21 ; 



World requirements of stool havo rison tremendously. And the end is not yet In sight. Wo 1 are build¬ 
ing taller towers, broader and longer bridges, bigger buildings; we are producing more tractors, more 
reactors, more space satellites. This remarkable progress in the uses of steel in a rapldlyindu8tnal|*ing 
world can continue at its present astonishing pace only If steel producers grow and increase production 
fast enough to satisfy the demands being made upon them. , . ■ . ... 

And this is precisely what Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. has been doing in the past,Is "J w ’ 
continue to do in the future. Ohe of the world’s fastest expanding producers of Iron and steel,-F uji Steel 
has risen, in slightly more than a decade, to the ranks of the world’s top ten produ«*» ® f 
there It stands today - among the biggest and the best - producing the finest quality steel tor almost 
every purpose; for markets all over the world. 

PRODUCTS, bar., .hap... pHi"«. wire rod., rail.. .kelp, pblw. hot rolled ah*. and roil. 

.heeu, tin platep. .eetional pole., corrupted metal pipe, wide flange beam*. light |Ufe »h»pw and themlcal by-pradjeU. 



FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


New York Office: 80 Pirre Street, New Turk 5 , N.Y., U.S.A. llo . 

Los Angeles Office: 612 South Flower 9treet, Los Angeles 17, California, U.S.A. 
bur, European Office Berliner Alle* 61. DUeeseldorf, Germany 

Cable: STEELFUJi TOKYO 
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># * " G^jJ I^NG up There is a whole wwrfcs feeyondtfce hedroertvaheets, tWo moabtri of 
**«•«**>' 2 'Ae EcottoutiH stbfT have beds mC^dKosl^^^ihiid Hlusacv to look 

• *«#. ‘ at part of it. The &p«rt ob Czechrieletoifcldb that dlfc meafittpower wbct 

„ ^ / to permit change—bat they want even mm to he able to eontroi Its 

pace, Thereto life, and movement, and change, in Hungary, too (pages 
1101 to 1110). * 4 - • ' 


vr;- 4 ': 


::'T 


‘4y. 


0^ 


/.'■V 
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Back to Work Lord Denning's report is a welcome step towards clearing that girl oat of our 

minds. Its lesson for the Government is clear: its duty is to govern p. 1091;. 
This is precisely what Mr Macmillan, in dealing with Mr Profumo, did not 
stepped in doing (jv i 126). 

h^oWia the time f&faB'good Toj^&to come tip the aid of the (Tory) party (p. 1092 . 
The Lsikiinr coufteretfciii aextfiggk may the Tories a little £p. 1096). 

MeanwjUfcj rehearsal are in ^iin for-the Conservatives’ own pantomime at 
Blackp«d;{p V( )tq96). ... •;; 

; David L%m> toas fnoreihati a preat cartooriist (p. 1127). 

t t . Vv ’’ - :*■ ■ ^ 

MMdng DehMoni: (^ Way of.)Kt»vering from a nasty enjotional experience is to bury oneself in 
haw'Work ' 1 The British Government ought to take a deep breath and get down 
to the work of,.deciding on: . 

Decimal Cpfasgc, The quarrel © between most business men—who favour a 
ten-shillingK^nt systen»rr-and the inkers and financiers, who take for granfed 
that foreigners value theyname of -the pound and, therefore, insist on a pound- 
cent-half ms# system. Tile Gov&tkpent must decide: (p. 1133). 

Defence. 'Jffritain should either jato ; tiiscussions on a multilateral nuclear force, 
or produce^f|^tter idea; JRight nfj^lts indecision is as responsible for the crisis 
in the West de GauBt's will to poyver (p. 1094). 

■ Taking IJ President Sukarno of Indonesia is cutting off his no«e to spite Britain’s face 

A. • ."7 r^. 1095 ). .• 

>-bUT AH&ii&BOin *.^ K* ^ 

MakKig Money: ThdyAmer lean economy looks like avoiding a recessionfor longer than 
, , iA^peacc^ime-nbut the unemployed may not benefit (p. 1117 ). 

- / •%* Too thqch v^bedt in Ajmericf-and too litde in Russia may ease the restrictions 
1 {■'•.' r ‘;> " on R«^an trwfe, bur !China B : saoth«:.matter p. 1118 :. ’ 

* As for the British economy: ' *' . , 

advances ace dpwaTjmif.seaspqallv adjusted) (p. U44).. v( 

* frying o rfftgt 

an£ ^ sa |^ are U P" ^ ut t * le motor boom looks less 
impressn im aj&m). 1147). 

figur^^ok more cheering (p. 1143). 


yHoiv to . 

C^heA D»;|$: now cd^Arcedd&t there is;an international liquidity problem 
French ^^;ss ^^hink the Opposite (p. 1137). 

Making History: In the Dominican Republic, Sr Bosch was doing well by his country, but not 
well enough by his army p. 1115). 

.- lo Uganda, Mr.Qhsuc is skilfully scattcriugjiis.oppositipii (p. . 111,5).. 

Britain, faced with a moral-political decision in Kenya, mgy soon be out of all of 
Africa except the very extreme south (p. 1098). 

But Africa, and the West Indies, are in Britain to stay \p. 1128). 

Detailed contents on page 1091 
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7,000 pound cushion tire lift truck, part of 
Hyster’s complete line of industrial trucks. 


LOAD VS. SPEED 

In lift trucks, the lifting speed has traditionally been 
determined by the power needed to lift a full capacity 
load. Recently Hyster Engineers asked "What about 
half loads? Must they be limited to half speeds all day 
long?” 

The solution is "Two-Speed Hoist”, now available on 
many Hyster machines. It’s a simple, ingenious 
hydraulic bypass system that offers the industry’s 
fastest lift speed for capacity loads and twice that 
speed on half'loads. And it’s automatic, requiring no 


driver decision. Only months on the market, the 
Hyster two-speed hoist is already setting new records 
in reducing time and the cost of handling materials. 

If you have a job for lift trucks, ask your Hyster 
dealer about the new two-speed hoist system. It’s 
anotfyir result of the constant search for improved 
methods and another reason why Hyster sets the 
engineering pace for all lift trucks. 


HYSTER OVERSEAS _ 

DIVISION OF HYSTER N.V. Manufactured In : Portland, Oregon, US \ ’ Danville, Illinois, USA ■ Peoria, llhnofa, U.S.A 

TURRIFF BLD., GREAT WEST ROAD Australia ■ Brazil • England • The Netherlands • Scotland 

BRBJ'TC'FORD, (LONDON) MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 




DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 


.4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great—its nose, its taste, its character 
and its colour. The nose is the first point on which an expert judges whisky—for the nose will tell you 
almost as much about whisky as the taste can. It should be emphatic and insistent yet be gentle tpo, round 
but not oily-and smooth but not scented. Find out for yourself how well Grant’s Standfast comes through 
this first test of a whisky’s merit, and go on to discover that its other qualities are no less great. 

It is' a scotch in which vigour and maturity Ml |||| VfllllDCEl C A OTA IIIIEA OT 
have come to the perfect understanding. OlAMI I UUIlw tLl A WI AnUlAw I 
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T t j * | v I * 1 | T> Q Uniat correspondent! tptdfy to At contrary, At Editor ram* 
1 4 Hi X X £iX\U right topnmi fndmdual ietttrt tofitth* tpact aoaflobk, 


Planning and Labour 

Sir—Y our rumbustious campaign to trap; 
the Labour Party leaders into premature' 
disclosures about precisely ho#' they will 
conduct economic affairs i» good dean poUt- ’ 
ical fun. Quiet apart bggt,jp obvious aim 
—to help the Conservatives t^ Win,the heat 
election—the thoughts you collect together 
on this topic do at Jea$t serve to keep stone 
of the issues hi the ptiblic eye. But as the 
academic year begins in a .week or two, and 
the invaluable back pages of your paper 
will once again become required reading for 
many students of economics, may Iappeal 
to you to avoid the more blatant hits df 
political propaganda in which you haVe been 
recently indulging? Any first year student 
who reads this week (in “An Economic 
Pooh-Bah”) that “Nowhere in the world 


„org«3$»fan asuwhole. Our whole .system 
; 1of cutafftstion* is .based on critical analysis 
’ bf eydiripuhtry’a; ftitfeies by all the other 
- member mmmt at tnk organitatmo, and 
by M>- iji B #a a «i W jotaS Pj fri/ai ^ 
which putTforv^ mkes^k'Miiew m the 
situation. Anyjwggesdon char (jh? contents 
of our published surveys are dittii&l by the 
viewr of'‘the .country under examination 
ywul be ereomhua. (*■ \ ..UMwu, '■ ■■ 

• . Y ^L^?g“ te 

the OECD report has Seen ha^i,*W|teii 
under thccarMt”. In 
report in the French press arid—waich tnaf 
interest your ttWfctardU the 
vision service hat* wen under thtefofftiny 
similar Occasion within bur hsdWwy.r-'Yours 
faithfully, . THoMjt KitUTBSSEN 

Secretary Gtneral, OECD 

Pans 


It, becdua&i&'-lif. teacher sbortxge,lt 

basis their day^fr^^$^pp^pSI 
eajuninapOn—tad letting tHdTjWttThihf 
, teeth into a mo&stt.Janmiag^'a4mttmiiit| 
algebta at the age of. mho or tdfcf^Cmls 
•trendy being done', with' ^kwtalNpfw 
fit "pilot ” classes on the Gtatbktd&nfl 
somt of the best BngUih prathsthtm isM 
Awnri ptA orivatc sefe ofa tiwTJUft 

toSShtffia waj?lour 3 fehfully^ . 

Tarragona . AMR 


has economic planning succeeded where jt 
has attempted anything much more detailed 
than [making 'broad global assertions’]” 
will (mistakenly) be tempted to assume that 
everything you write is the reverse of the 
truth. 

The current fashion for “planning” 
often reflects shoddy thinking, and you do 
your duty when you often confront us with 
the choice between, e.g., competition and 
collusion as methods of making investment 
decisions. This is a real political and eco¬ 
nomic problem. But you obscure the prob¬ 
lems, and conceal the choice, when you 
suggest that the sole t#sk of the government 
is to set a 4 per cent target for the economy 
as a whole, and then leave it to “ the market 
forces ” to see that individual industries act 
in a way consistent with this target. You 
know very well indeed that this sort of 
woolly institutionalised optimism cannot 
suffice.—Yours faithfully, 

M. V. Posner 

Pembroke College, Cambridge 

France and OECD 

Sir —Your issue of September 14 th cpm- 
ments upon the stabilisation measures which 
the French Government announced last 
week, and contrasts them with the analysis 
of the situation contained in the OECD’s 
recent annual survey of France. You sug¬ 
gest that the OECD survey “in the way 
of such reports will have been worked up 
mainly from memoranda produced for 
OECD by the French Treasury ”. 

1 am uncertain of the exact implication 
of the words “ will have been worked up ”. 
But if the meaning is that, in your view, the 
contents of the annual surveys of the OECD 
are mainly drawn from documents sub¬ 
mitted by the authorities of the country 
under examination, I must state that this is 
quite untrue. While obviously the national 
authorities are required to present their 
view of the situation, the surveys reflect the 
—sometimes very different—views of the 


To School at Six? 

Sir**—I t is true that in many more or less 
advanced countries the school-starting age 
is six. Buts—to take France as the most 
relevant example, since French living stan¬ 
dards and aspirations are much the same 
as ours—most French six-year-olds already, 
know how to read, write and wield a paint¬ 
brush by the time they start school. They 
have acquired these basic skills in a 
nation-wide network of nursery schools 
staffed not by “ motherly ” odd-job women 
but by specially-trained teachers. No child 
over three, whose parents wish it to attend 
school, can legally be refused admission. 
Similar nursery schools are widespread in 
other Continental countries. 

Do those who advocate raising Britain’s 
school-starting age to six seriously wish the 
government to divert to the building and 
staffing of nursery schools millions of 
pounds that are urgently needed for the 
improvement of our secondary and higher 
education ? If so, their enthusiasm clearly 
outweighs their common sense. If not, 
their “reform” is a fraud, a callous 
economy measure at the expense of the 60 
per cent of the British people who arc 
already educationally underprivileged. 

To advocate raising the school-starting 
age is reactionary enough ; to propose keep¬ 
ing children at primary school until they 
are twelve is sheer caveman stuff. The 
scheme would be a social outrage since it 
would almost certainly reduce the number 
of working-class children reaching grammar- 
school sixth forms by 50 per cent. And it 
would be a national disaster in view of our 
desperate need for more scientists and 
linguists, preferably scientist-cum-linguists: 
we shall not get them by holding our 
brighter children back in the lazy anti- 
“ swotting,” “ leaming-has-got-to-be-fun ” 
atmosphere of the typical overcrowded, in¬ 
efficient English primary school. 


Liverpool Cathedral'' 

Sir— Your eccteilwdcal ctwraifo&st, in 

S >ur issue of September 14th, say* that Dr 
ecnan commissioned me to design the new 
, Liverpool Cathedral. He did a bfaettbing 
than this, he promoted an architectural 
competition. That is, beput the problem 
hi frontof the •rduftcoirsf profession, with 
no idea of what the conception fpt the 
building would be, or who woukl betas 
architect. I was. merely the lucky winner. 

The building is nowwell under cotttWBO 
tion: it has been a wonderful experienced 
develop the dcaign with Dr Keenan and a 
stimulating one to watch him surmount afi 
obstacles, however formidable, that stood in 
the way of its realisation.-—Yours faithfully, 
London, Wi Frederick Gibbehd 



Subscription 
arid Gift 
Orders 


If you Would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill In your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or send 
It direct to the publisher at the address below. 
If you would like to give The Economist to a 
friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift card to be 
sent with the first copy. 

Annual subscription by ordinary mall UK £6.0.0d.; 
USA $19.50; elsewhere overseas £6.10Ad. By air 
see page 1171. 


n Payment 
u enclosed 


□ 


Please send 
bill 


The Economist, 22 Ryder St., London, S.W.I 

NAME. 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

ADDRESS. 
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WATER from fnowy Mountain through a tunnel to the desert 


When this giant tunnel—one of several under the Snowy 
Mountains in Australia-is complete, it will carry water 
from melting snows to make a desert green. Here, as in 
other major tunnelling projects throughout the world, 
Gardner-Denver air-powered Multijumbos drill up to 10 
holes at a time to keep this vast project ahead of schedule. 
And other Gardner-Denver tunnelling equipment—com¬ 
pressors, rock drills, pumps and a full line of other reliable, 
productive machines help keep these projects moving. 

In other basic industries, too, Gardner-Denver air power 


assists in raising productive standards and reducing costs. 
It serves such diverse fields as manufacturing, petroleum, 
mining and construction. Perhaps Gardner-Denver air 
power can increase both your production rates and your 
efficiency of operation. Let your Gardner-Denver Sales 
Representative tell you how others in your industry use 
this equipment to lower costs. 

GARDNER - DENVER 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


(g; 


totar-fcnvor Comfony, Quincy. Mi totor-tow tnUrntfloiral DiV.sbo, No* Imk, N. Y. ; Cavtcw, Vtntnpk; Mrnnm M.W* 
Australia; Iruisah, lolytumj lie fa Jatoro, IrtiQj Uim, Para, StvtifmtM Cohort. tommy; luaau hint, ArgptiM; tom- 
qufta, Calambio; SunHtfa. Chib; johonnttbaff, South AtrkO; NNafo, Northoni Rhodesia; Stockholm, SwaNm? Aocklwd, Now Ziultni 
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new printing works opens in Hamilton 


H;nlicr this week tljg Craigion, 

jVlini.^ 0 f 5uue (Scottish Office), officially 
opened the new printing works of Gilmour A 
Dean Limited at Both well Road, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

POUR-IN-HAND This new Hnmilt^fl factory 
becomes the headquarters Vm Uie Gilmour A 
Dqan gr^yp. Wiiich now has four printing 
u 0TivS —three in Scotland and one in England. 
Built m a cost of £250.000, the Hamilton works 
at present occupies 85,000 square feel, and 
there are five additional acres of land for de¬ 
velopment in the near future. Eventually 
Gilmour & Dean will provide work for as 
many as 300 employees in Hamilton. 
STREAMLINED FQR EFFICIENCY The com¬ 
plex layout of .tbisni^ printing works is bused 


on the flow Imo principle for speed afld accur¬ 
acy . In all depat tmems. from phuMiilvpr 
graphic plate-making to despatch, tne works 
arc elaborately ?qui»^3. Since entry, nearly 
£70j()00 been spem on new plant that is 
the most up-to-date in the country, and 
machinery and methods will continually be 
improved to keep pace with modern printing 
developments. 

VERSATILE ftPECIALim Ciilmour & Dealt 
are tine colour pi inters who specialise in u 
number of fields where high quality printing is 
demanded. These include security printing ol 
cheques and cheque papers fol bunks m 
countries from Iceland to Malaya: label print¬ 
ing for distilleries and bottlers all over the 
world; higfhftcrurtu i printing of illustrated 


tcchntccl P ,p .!ogifcs$ aitd colour reproduce 
\!:,nk of carpet designs mu l knitting pattern*. 
They also design and cat ry out packaging and 
promotional priuting: make and print car¬ 
tons: and produce books in a targe dumber 
of languages for the majority of British 
publishing houses, as well as technical 
manuals for engineering and household 
equipment manufacturers. 

FOOlIttTt “Tt is with the uiihosl confi¬ 
dence that Gilmour & Dam view the estab¬ 
lishment of a new factory, not at* an end in 
itself but as a service to the industry i»r 
Scotland and to ail peoples of the world who 
trade with the United Kingdom" (Mi. 
\V. VV. Finlay, Managing©ireetoi. Gilmour 
A Dean Ltd.). 


GILMOUR & DEAN.LTD • BOTMWIXL ROAD HAMILTON • LaSIrKSUIRL • SCOTT. VNt> 
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CHIYODA CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 

CHIYODA BUILDING, NO. 12, 3-CHOME, 
AKASAKA-TAMACHI, MINATO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS : (CHIYOTAKA TOKYO) 


‘WHAT DISTINGUISHES CHIYODA FROM 
OTHERS IN ITS FIELD?’ 


More and more these days, we receive this question: “What 
distinguishes CHIYODA from other chemical engineering 
companies?** Our ready reply is that CHIYODA’s Engineering, 
Fabrication and Construction Departments work integrally anil 
Systematically throughout the whole project. But there's more 
to it than just that Take engineering, for example - • over a 
thousand of the best available engineers • • all completely familiar 
With worldwide standards and specifications •• handle everything 


connected with process plants from initial concept to test 
.operation. CHIYODA, Japan's most experienced plant maker in 
the Petroleum, Petrochemical, Chemical, Fertilizer, Synthetic 
Resin and Fibre, Synthetic Rubber, Vegetable Oil, and 
other related chemical industries, exports process equipment to 
many countries throughout the world. If you have a question 
regarding ClUYODA's services, please drop us a line today. 



fill M H H ft CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
V II I ■ W lr J4 CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 

CHIYODA BUILDING, NO. 12, 3-CHOME, AKASAKA-TAMACHI, MINATO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLB ADDRESS I "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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The case for sensible rationing! 

Harming your health? Wish you could cut down drastically? Here's the ideal 
wav with Memosmokc - the Ingenious Swiss cigarette ease with a built-in 
time-lock—to ease your wuy to wise moderation* 

All you do is help yourself to a cigarette, act the lock for any interval- - 
ranging from a few minutes to 2 whole hours---und snap the Memos moke 
shut. Jt then stays shut- keeping temptation In check—until the pre-selected 
time elapses. It*s so cusy - so effective* Begin with the briefest of intervals - 
gradually extend it to the 2-hour limit. Free yourself from chain-smoking 
slavery in duvs. 

Elegantly styled in black Morocco grain 

v iny I with 18 cl. gold leaf border. Only* Mh 

£3. 13.6 ... less tlum a 50-a-duy man 
spends in a single week l Send your ^ 
order NOW. A 


AVAILABLE, FfcQM GOOD VJ Gftts OR 

POST THIS CqUPON TODAY’ 

Derby of Switzerland (London) Ltd 
5 Regent Place, London Wl 

Pleat* send me -.Memoemolces. 

ChCQuo/Postal Order for .»... 

enclosed (C.O.D. if preferred.) 

>IAM| . .. .... 

AODftiS* .. 


UNE 


When you have a problem 
in plastics, reinforcements, 
thermal of sound insula¬ 
tion. corrosion protection, 
dir filtration, go straight 
to the people most exper¬ 
ienced in the manufacture 
of glass fibres... 


Fibreg lass 
'limited I 


FIBREGLASS LTD • ST. HELENS 
LANCS - ST. HELENS 24022 


'SjL.rf**; 
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MULTISTOREY 
CAR PARK FOR 
LONDON AIRPORT 


This Taylor Woodrow contract^ Jdstcompleted, 
is the largest public’car park So fer constructed in 
Great Britain. An open-sided, reinforced concrete framed 
structure, 300 feet long and 200 feet wide, it 
accommodates 1,150 cars and 20 coaches in an area 
which formerly held only 260 cars. It is served by two 
sets of ramps, one for up traffic and one for down; automatic 
counting equipment and moisture detectors which 
automatically switch on underfloor heating ^o ensure 
a permanently dry running surface. 






i^f&i; 




clients: Ministry of Aviation (administered in later stages by the Ministry 
of Public Building and WoYks.) 

ARCHITECT: Frederick Gibberd , C.B.E., A.R.A., FJU.B.A., M.T.P.I ., F.I.L.A. 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS: L. G. Mouchel <fir Partners 
(in association with Taylor Woodrow.) 



TAVLOR WOODROW 



TEAMWORK ACROSS THE WORLD 

BUILDINO. CIVIL. AND MRCHANICAL ■NQINBBRING CONTRACTORS « 1© 1*ANK •TWBBT • LONDON W.l • ONODVBNON 8871 
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Each CIS A company in Britain can draw upon the extensive reiources and 
research facilities of the world-wide CIBA organisation. 

Perhaps CIBA’s creative chemistry can help you or your company. If you 
have a problem related to the use of drugs, resins, dyes or finishing 
chemicals —consult the specialists of the CIBA companies#' 

Britain's go-ahead companies in chemicals 

DYES: CIBA Clayton Ltd. Manchester 
RESINS: CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd. Duxford 
DRUGS : CIBA Laboratories Ltd Horsham 
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108? 



to this 


From an empty concrete shell to this - the Directors' Dining Rgom and Ante Room at the Headquarters of 
the Vickers Group of Companies, part of the work carried out by Heal's on the 29th and 30th floors of 
Millbank Tower, London. Heal’s, working with the Design Research Unit and Messrs . Ronald Ward and 
Partners, designed, manufactured, supplied fend fitted everything for these rooms... panelling, carpeting, 
lighting and furniture. Heal’s can offer you the same complete service. From the first design sketch to the 
last ashtray. Heal's have the resources to supply everything from within the one organisation. You'll find 
Heal’s Contracts in the Barbour Index, file number 404. 

We’ve been concerned with those recent projects; New Zealand House, London. The new Durham County Hall. Ceylon Tea Centre, Birmingham. 

HEAL'S 

CONTRACTS LIMITED 

196 Tottenham Court Road London W1 Museum 3399 Also at: Shell-BP House Calthorpe Road Birmingham 15 Edgbaston 5251 






Daisy Farm Sheila Fell’s brooding draw¬ 
ing suggests the compound Of old and. new that ie 
British farming today. The perennial iky, foil and 
trees stand in contrast to the predie contours of the 
dairy equipment in the foreground. Some things in 
farming, tqlU never change—other# must change, and 
USI are helping them to do so. *' : 

in Britain 

A problem facing many farmers when contemplat¬ 
ing a changeover to bulk milk collection is to find 
a farm tank that is efficient, economical, reliable 
and reasonably priced. These farmers will welcome 
the introduction in this country of the USI Milk- 
minder. The Milkminder is folly approved by the 
Milk Marketing Board. It vtorks bn the direct ex¬ 
pansion principle, and because it uses neither ioe 



Dtaum by fHKLA Wi at A. Ashed'Sumy 

nor water it is empkef and has a low working 
height. The Milkminder is extremely well-made (it 
uses more stainless steel pressed parts than any 
other make). It is essentially simple in design, and 
uses far feweritems of electrical equipment than 
most tanks and iatherefbre very reliable. Although 
the Milkminder is the first machine of its type to 
better the Milk Marketing Board’s specified cooling 
period, its Operating costs are approximately 50 % 
lower than for other systems. 

U$I are active in many fields and in many countries. 
From Britain USI is making a world-wide contribu¬ 
tion with automation equipment, plastics machinery, 
metal-stamping prfessbs, high energfy rate forging 
machines, oil seals, vehicle tail lifted USI Oil-well 
equipment is used in oil-fields all over the world. And 
thjrUSjl AutoTutor is rapidly becoming an estab¬ 
lished jrart of Britain’s new approach to education. 
US! research and technology is a part of progress. 


tl.S. INDUSTRIES INC. CREAT BRITAIN LTD. 1,5 New Bond St. London Wl. U.8. INDUSTRIES INC. ENGINEERING LTD. Burtonwood. Warrington. Lancs. Southern Office & Works. Welwyn Garden City 

(o-ii) 
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We advise businessmen to sleep on the job 


Problem: you have an appointment at 10 am ><>m luug-dist.mer ir.iul pmbli m. Von have to HM Travel warrants save (t ccouniancy, save 

tomorrow in a cit\ 200 miles away. Solution: 1 ravel. You have to sleep. So why jiot do the two carrying Cash. 7 jtxso,nuo Here Used fast yho on 

take a British Railways slecpei and get there things at onee r Sleep on tlu job. \Yntk while business trips, Ask far details a t ytntr station. 

without losing am time this evening or bleep you sleep. wMmBrilish Railways Steamers To the Conti- 

tomorrow morning. Right In the centre. The main railway stations mat am! Iceland. Most reliable , most comfortable 

You’d promised to take your wife out? are all in the business mures nl a city. So you way atI the ycai round. 

'There’s a client you wartt to entertain? Relax, won’t Jmee to make your way through heavy iMfeT Hotels, Then's a British Tuinspopt Hotel 

Getting the ^lifgpet won\ usually cut into yuui city traffic. Your sleeper will keep up its high in most business centres.!lave hreal<fast there u hen 

eveni tig -the last one from I xmdontoiid in burgh average speed all the way in. 70 mph through you leave your train. Make it yont rendezvous 

(for example) leaves after midnight. Once a built-up area is easy- if you go by train! for meals and meetings disrihgyoMfitfly. 

abo&rd, all yon do is sleep. The attendant brings -*!// Business Travel. Ask your British 

you a cup of tea in the morning. You arrive at Rnihcays-appointed Travel Agent to plan it for 

your meeting rested, refreshed and on time. E2 wHKq 1% E2oi§MkJ2VkJC& . vr>// - He has all the facts and figures of rail and 

Going by sleeper is the only logical solution to fc#l lUwl I ImCMI wWCiyw sea services, lie will be glad to help. 





Don't buy a pig-in-a-poke when choosing insuranco... practical-minded 
farmers find 'Northern & Employers' yield the best crop of benefits 

You can’t play a game of chance when choosing comprehensive insurance groups in the world, 
insurance. And people who insure with the This strength enables them to provide the 
northern & EMPLOYERS oroop of Assurance finest insurance service obtainable anywhere- 
Companies can be sure they’re getting the best and a range of policies so wide that this one 
value for money. This group is a combination of group can handle all your Insurance needs, 
two of the great names in insurance-‘Northern’ ■ And you’ll find the ‘ Northern & Employers ’ 
and ‘Employers’. With assets exceeding such friendly people to deal with. 
£200*000,000, they form one of the largest 


You’ll be on good terms with the • 
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Denning Reports 

T HAT girl who one week last June got on to the cover of The. Economist 
has gone, from politics anyhow if not from die law courts or from history. 
Lord Denning’s conclusions from his inquiry into the iffiplicatiohs for 
national security of the circumstances leading to the resignation of Mr Prbfurho 
from the Government, and the consequent rumours concerning “the honmii^and 
integrity of public life in this country,” are quite specific. Most of them am 
negative. Given that, since this is not a police state, the task of those responsible 
for the security services, including the police, falls short of moral invigilation. 
Lord Denning’s conclusion is that “ 1 do not think they should be found at 
fault ”, though there was some slipping of the cogs in the transmission of informa¬ 
tion that turned out to be relevant; in no case has' he “ found any evidence for 
believing that national security has been or may be endangered ” by this unfold¬ 
ing and multiplying tale of alleged misconduct. 

Lord Denning would have wished to stop there. But he knew that an even 
more emotive by-product of this echoed tale was the suggestion that, secure or 
not, public life in Britain had been hopelessly compromised by the underground 
or imported innuendoes which have been its accompaniment. His conclusion here, 
case by case, is equally categorical. Generally, he denies that “ these rumoUrs 
are a symptom of a decline in the integrity of public life in this country ”; ’Hhefe 
has been no lowering of standards.” Particularly, and with some distaste, he 
canvasses the charges one by one. They make Holmes-Bond-Mason headings: 
The Appalling Allegation ; The Borrowed Car ; The Cup of Test; The Spaniard’s 
Photograph ; The Man in the Mask ; The Man without a Head ; and so on. But 
the conclusions at which Lord Denning has arrived from investigating these cases 
could not be more down-right: “ It was of course completely unfounded ”; 


“Scandalous information about well-known people has become a marketable 
commodity. True or false, actual or invented, it can be sold. The greater 
the scandal the higher the price it commands. If supported by photographs 
or letters, real or imaginary, all the better. Often enough the sellers profess 
to have been themselves participants in the discreditable conduct which they 
seek to exploit. Intermediaries move in, ready to assist the sale and ensure 
the highest prices. The story improves with the telling. It is offered to those 
newspapers—there are only a few of them—who deal in this commodity. 
They vie with one another to buy it. Each is afraid the other will get it 
first. So they buy it on chance that it will turn out profitable. Sometimes 
it is no use to them. It is palpably false. At other times it is credible. But 
even so, they dare not publish the whole of the information. The law of 
libel and the rules of contempt of court exert an effective restraint. They 
publish what they can, but there remains a substantial part which is not fit 
for publication. This unpublished part goes around by word of mouth. It 
does not stop in Fleet Street. It goes to Westminster. It crosses the 
Channel, even the Atlantic, and back again, swelling all the time. Yet 
without the original purchase, it might never have got started on its way. 
“ When such deplorable consequences are seen to ensue, the one thing that 
is clear is that something should be done to stop the trafficking in scandal for 
reward. The machinery is ready to hand. There, is a new Press Council 
already in being.'’' [Lord Denning’s Report.] 









“ there is not a shred of evidence to support it ”; “ these 
rumours were entirely without foundation ” ; “ these rumours 
were too obviously preposterous ” ; “ it is plain that the man 
in it is not this minister, or indeed any minister ”; “ I reject 
it therefore as utterly unfounded ”; “I regard them all as 
utterly without foundation ” ; “ suffice it that it was not the 
minister.” 

The critical question therefore about Lord Denning’s 
report, published with such otipue^melodrama in the smallest 
hours of T&il'^dsfy fy- jivhethfcf <these pcftyuffy* 

will fairly saftsf^ the' test| that 4 ie himself jtpfe in the Specific 
context of Mr Profumo’s own personal and parliamentary 
misbehaviour. Are they what “ ordinary people ” ought 
“reasonably,to believe ”? Some attempt is made to answer 
this query on page 1126, where, leading points in the report 
are evidentially considered. Lord Denning himself has 
indeed some doubts about the single-handed exercise he has 
been conducting. He looks .in his preamble at the alternative 
ways of investigation; the formal tribunal of inquiry 
“ equipped with all the engines of the law,” but with “ no 
prosecution, no charge and no defence ” ; or a select committee 
of parliament^ influenced and weighted by party political 
considerations (the inquests into the Jameson raid and the 
Marconi leak are not encouraging). His own task, be admits, 
has had two great disadvantages: “first, being in secret, 
it has not the appearance of justice; second, in carrying out 
the inquiry I have had to be detective, inquisitor, advocate 
and judge, and it has been difficult to combine them.” 

Yet, Lord Denning avers, he has been able to get frank 
evidence in confidence; he has been able to check one witness 
against another; and he has been able, in dealing with the 
barrage of charges and counter-charges, to escape the publicity 
attaching to gossip and its rejoinder, inescapable from the 
other means of investigation. Whether this admittedly im¬ 
perfect mode of inquiry has done disservice either to the public 
interest or to personal rights can be judged only by the way 
in which Lord Denning has done his task, which is now open 
for everybody to judge. It is more than worthwhile, however, 


Back to Brass Tacks 


I r is always difficult to say when election campaigns, like 
other bad habits, definitely begin. At the Labour and 
Conservative party conferences at Scarborough and 
Blackpool in the next two weeks, now that the Denning repott 
has cleared some unpleasant irrelevances out of the way, the 
ordinary election campaign for this year or next will plainly 
be setting off in full sail. It will be a relief to get back to 
normal political huckstering after the sleazy bedroom rumour¬ 
mongering of past months. But it is right to remember 
queasily that these undefined periods of election campaign 
are often dangerous ones for British statesmanship. The 
modem danger is not so much that extravagant promises or 
wild calumnies during them may dreadfully seduce the elec¬ 
torate, but that commitments entered into and attitudes struck 
may tie the hands (or sap the purposes) of whoever is to form 
the Queen’s next government. In matters political as well 
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to quote his own gcjpersd statement of principle, if only because 
of its contrast with;what other judges, and other persons, have 
seemed to assert: “While the public interest demands th$t 
the facts should be ascertained as completely as possible, there 
is a yet higher public interest to be considered, namely, the 
interest of justice to the individual \v^icl| overrides till other.” 

•'T7INED down to this point, Lord Denning’s conclusions ar4, 
on the basis of his method of inquiry, unqualified. Post- 
v timely, he makes only two charges. One is the indictment of thfc 
present-day role ofjgqssip ifl.a.n,d arpimd .the. .press.and.parlia¬ 
ment, which is summarised in the quotation given at the foot 
of the firsf page of this article. The other is the one point at 
which thi$ inquiry and its conclusions touch the responsible 
conduct of government during this miserable affair. On the 
confrontation of Mr Profurao by other ministers, the report 
says: “It was the responsibility of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues, and of them only, to deal with'this situation; 
and they did not succeed in doing so.” . There is not through¬ 
out Lord Denning’s conclusions the hint or ve6tige of any 
proper complaint about the rectitude of the behaviour of 
Her Majesty’s ministers, apart from the lamentable lapse of 
Mr Profumo himself, both in what he did and in what he said. 
But there remains, politically, the imputation of what The 
Economist has called before a “gentlemanly unalertness.” 

If there is a political lesson to be learnt from this ridicu ; 
lously, and damagingly, over-blown episode, it is just this. 
The fault of the Government has not been, as the over-pressing 
Opposition has always cried, that it has been too secretive and 
therefore wide open to inquiries of this sort. In fact, there 
have been far too many inquiries. The Government has con¬ 
ceded them much too readily, not because it has had naughty 
secrets to be disclosed, but simply because it has not been 
able to make up its own mind; from Devlin and Monckton to 
Radcliffe and Denning this has been the story. The lesson is 
simple: a government, whether Conservative or Labour, 
ought itself to govern. 

When should the election be } and what 
should it be about? 

as romantic, long courtships are apt to have a worse effect 
on the ardent wooer than on the wooed. 

The questions now are how long this election campaign is 
likely to last; and (more important) what is likely to be the 
election’s real main theme. This is the right moment to state 
one opinion, and express one hope. On the timing of the 
election, in spite of the dangers of a protracted campaign, it 
still seems unreasonable to say that the Conservatives should 
feel there is an urgent national case for an early dissolution 
of Parliament, at any rate not one strong enough to swamp 
their own powerful party interest the other way. On the 
election’s main theme, the hope must be that Britain may at 
last be passing out of a period when politics have been deemed 
to be about the morals of middle-aged men, and entering one 
when they will be proclaimed as being about the rejuvenation 
of Britain. 
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On timing, the most likely .decision is. surely still that the 
Conservatives will opt fordelay; that the eiection will be 
held in the late spring—or (although there seems now to be 
some retreat from this idea) possibly the autumn—of next 
year. The only obvious argument for holding a snap election 
earlier than this, within the next two months, has been that it 
could present Mr Macmillan with a dignified exit from the 
political scene; but it has the solid disadvantage (for the Con¬ 
servatives) that, on the present showing, he might' then take 
about a third of his party out of Parliament with him. The 
trend of recent by-elections and opinion polls has suggested 
that there Is at present a swing to Labour Compared with 1959 
of anything between 5 and 8 per cent,- Inageoefal election 
this would be liable to sweep out of Pariianjeqt, not merely 
the Conservatives’ majority, but also a lot of their potential 
opposition strength as well—possibly even including in the 
sweep such major Cabinet members as Mr Heath (Labour 
swing needed at Bexley, 7.8 per cent) and maybe Mr R. A. 
Butler (Labour swing needed at Saffron Walden, 8.6 per cent). 
The Conservative Cabinet can be forgiven if it does not react 
enthusiastically to any such suggestion. 

Moreover, there is no real reason in constitutional propriety 
why it should. However debilitating a long-drawn-out election 
campaign can sometimes be, the constitutional theory that a 
governing party should be allowed to choose when it is in its 
own best interests to go to the country has good horse sense 
to back it. On-the high plane of national interest, the contrary 
doctrine—that a ministry should feel obliged to cut its own 
throat whenever it has lost majority support in the country— 
would discourage any government from ever doing any imme¬ 
diately unpopular things, even if it believed that they were 
necessary for the eventual prosperity or safety of the country. 
On the lower plane of fair choice between the parties—which 
may admittedly be* more relevant now—a governing party is 
always likely to pile up more public resentments against itself 
than an opposition one, simply because it has more things to 
do. Its built-in privilege of choosing the election date will 
seem a reasonable counter-balance to those who do not think 
that the electorate’s sober choice between the relative com¬ 
petence of rival teams should be unduly influenced by what¬ 
ever evanescent nine-day scandal is currently in the news. 

There are only two circumstances in which it would be 
right for outside observers to nag at this prescriptive right of 
prime ministers to choose election dates on politically selfish 
grounds. One is when the existing government has plainly 
lost both the will and the ability to govern ; this cannot fairly 
be said yet of the Conservatives, at any rate as regards the will. 
The fact that some of Mr Macmillan’s colleagues and sup¬ 
porters have become somewhat restive about his continued 
personal leadership is not the same thing. The other circum¬ 
stance in which it would be right to call for an early and hara- 
kiri election from the Conservatives would be if it seemed both 
absolutely certain that Labour would return to power however 
long the election was delayed, and overwhelmingly probable 
that a Labour government which came in after a long cam¬ 
paign would be of a less invigorating or desirable sort than 
a Labour government which came in after a short one. This, 
of course, raises the question of what the emerging theme of 
the mounting election campaign seems likely to be. 

At this stage, it is right to do something unfashion¬ 
able: namely, to say something almost optimistic about a 
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current trend in British politics. Behind all the personal 
rudenesses of the mounting election campaigp (and there are 
going to be an awful lot of those, perhaps particularly from 
die Tories), it is possible to trace a new trend in competing 
battle-cries (perhaps especially, from labour) considerably 
more hearkening than the theme on which Labour misfought 
the 1959.election. Then Labour based i^Tjxtfdy.dn the 
high-minded disparagement of material . : a^micc*; hddly 
combined with a Santa Gaus promise to give everybody more 
welfare for less taxes. It is obvious from the preparations 
of both high commands before their annual 1963 conferences 
that Santa Claus has been somewhat demoted -from totb 
parties’ listfc this season, presumably :btdaus| helfere#-«o 
badly in 1959. ' ■- * •• jL - 

I N place of 1959’s parading as Santa Claus, the public rela¬ 
tions emphasis this time is on rejuvenation and moderni¬ 
sation, eveq if it is admittedly all too often In terpis that gre 
platitudinous rather than precise. It is true that Labour, is 
still signally chary about modernising anything that touches 
its own vested interests such as the railways, or anything 
affecting trade unions, or its own party constitution ; while 
Conservatives are still depressingly chary of modernising 
anything which touches upon their own sacred cows in agricul¬ 
tural policy, or defence policy, or their generally hierarchical 
attitude to life. But this effort of both parties to represent 
themselves as modern compedtors in making Britain more 
efficient, instead of making it more of a giant social welfare 
organism, represents a definite shift from four years ago. 

The most interesting feature of the election campaign, which 
will start with the conferences during the next fortnight, will be 
how far parties strengthen this theme of would-be modernisa¬ 
tion, or how far they smother their putative new look in 
cautious swaddling clothes. It would be a mistake to look 
for too great an advance at next week's Labour conference. 
Indeed, as a note on page 1096 suggests, the real question 
will be whether Mr Wilson can escape from Scarborough 
without his conference having emitted the usual gurgle of 
appallingly archaic resolutions that would be a boon to the 
Conservative propagandist machine. If the Scarborough 
conference is as disappointing as the recent meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton, the Conservative machine 
will deserve its opportunity to cry horror, but the rest of us 
would be unwise to be too alarmed. The real test of Labour’s 
fitness to govern will be whether Mr Wilson can modernise 
bis party’s policy, in specific detail, during the last lap of 
committee room work at Westminster and Transport House 
once Scarborough is over. Some wavering electors may well 
feel that there could be a positive advantage in delaying the 
election—in making that last lap a long one ; for Mr Wilson 
still has a lot of blank paper to fill in before his claim to have 
made Labour look like a modernising party can be called 
convincing. 

The Conservative conference at Blackpool on October 9th- 
12th is likely to be more immediately important, and possibly 
more painful. For there is one obvious problem that the party 
must face if it is also to inscribe the slogan of rejuvenation 
on its banners. This, quite frankly, is the problem of its 
leadership which—current rumour suggests—Mr Macmillan 
may decide only after he has sniffed the Blackpool air. The 
Conservatives had their short-lived moment of apparent 
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rejuvenation at Llandudno a year ago. Many of those \Vho 
created the$i>frk nf Llandudno last October, with a “ Yes ” 
to die Eurofiean cbSmrtion market fliunted In their buttonholes, 
would, this year like to wear the orie Word “ No " there instead. 
Everybody knows to what personal question of their leader's 
that'Would then refer. But it is singularly unlikely that Tory 
traditions of i^raliy and respect will allow anybody to flaunt 
it. ‘ The danger is that Mr Macmillan, after having optimisti- 


A Glut) for Gentlefolk 

F rench newspapers have made less than the British 
press of the speech the French under-secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, M. Habflj-Delonde, delivered on 
Monday at the Assembly of the Council of Europe. The 
French have heard his remarks before. One article of Gaullist 
foreign policy has long been that once Europe has defined its 
political personality (or some such vague phrase), it should 
go about organising its common defence. Even longer, it has 
been an article of Gaullist policy that Britain must choose 
between its European and other attachments. The only factor 
that turned a hackneyed speech into news was its timing, and 
this hinged on British uncertainties more than the rather limp 
allure of a stale French carrot. 

Plainly it is tempting to dangle any old vegetable in front 
erf a British Government which patently cannot make up its 
mind on a strategy for the West. In proposing the multilateral 
force the Americans are attempting one such strategy. They are 
suggesting that the countries that want the partnership should 
keep the option open through the “ MLF,” as it is now called, 
until the Gaullist obstacles to wider association disappear. 

But in so far as British political thinking on the subject has 
gone beyond the real doubts about letting Germans in on the 
nuclear act, it has been to suggest that it would be crazy to 
provoke General de Gaulle, as France is essential both to 
British entry into Europe and to the build-up of the Atlantic 
alliance. In particular, the general must be placated because 
he could yet break up Nato’s supply lines that run through 
France to west Germany. 

Of all people the west Germans have reason to be nervous 
about their supply lines ; but they seem less inhibited by these 
fears. One cannot help concluding that behind the British 
argumentation there lurks a fellow-feeling for anyone with an 
independent deterrent, and a desire to leave the door open for 
a deal with General de Gaulle. After all, if Britain and France 
are to keep independent deterrents, they may do so to more 
effect if they pull together. Among ministers and ex-ministers, 
there is more nostalgia than meets the eye for Anglo-French 
nuclear co-operation and for reforms of Nato which boil down 
to variants of General de Gaulle's directorate of three. 

None of this is likely to lead to action. Though, formally 
speaking, a Franco-British nuclear agreement might not violate 
the McMahon act if Congress endorsed President Kennedy’s 
recent recognition of France as a nuclear power, it could hardly 
be reached without flouting American wishes. A British 
Government that clings to the independent deterrent largely 
from weakness would be unlikely to face the row this would 
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c^lly analysed the usual ^conference ovation for himself, may 
cancel de again that hejs tfifc ttniy maritbsave the country 
and the party from Whatever he thinks- at aiiy one tobtofem 
is m<^t threatening it.’ ; It will n6t be. loyalty, hut sitople 
abdications if the Tories Who'tfo not agree With him fail-to 
let him know their viewd. .The leadership of the fcountiy’ Shd 
Of their paxty is too'serious a matter tri be left unsettled in a 
mood of polite ambivalbiacc'; ,! :i i 

Reasons noil ltd nibble at tjie &rrbt 
of mailear collaboration dangled by 
Gene**! de^nlle « 

entail, with its own electorate as well as, perhaps, the United 
States. Against that risk, General de Gaulle offers little in 
nuclear terms ; certainly he does not offer a European deter¬ 
rent. He clearly stated on April 20th that* “ any system 
involving transfer of sovereignty to international bodies would 
be incompatible with the rights and duties of the French 
Republic.” On those principles, Anglo-French collaboration 
could be no more than a more efficient way of perpetuating 
independent deterrents and inciting the Germans to follow 
suit. Far from that, the west Germans are bent on tightening 
the links with America and restraining their own deterrent- 
mongers by joining the multilateral force. Thus, Artglo-- 
French collaboration would mean that the West was divided 
into two axes, one north-south between London and Paris, one 
west-east betwcen’Washington and Bonn, It is hard to imagine 
a crazier price to pay for promoting what would in nuclear 
terms be a club for decayed gentlefolk. 

But misdirected ambition without practical outlet leads to 
neurosis; and neurosis may take, indeed is taking, the form 
of a pernicious incapacity to act. This is buttressed by the 
illusion shared by some Americans, that General de Gaulle 
can be placated. This surely is a mistake. His actions and 
speeches show that unlike the other Europeans, and unlike the 
elder statesman whom his apologists like to paint for inter¬ 
national conferences, he is not aiming at influence over 
America and the alliance. He wants something else. He is 
implacably determined to restore a concert of powers, based 
on die quite separate states or groupings of traditional national 
politics, everi moUgh (untradirionalfy) they would be Super¬ 
powers. This ambition runs directly counter to western unity, 
the pursuit of which is simply not compatible with the pursuit 
of military co-operation with General dfe Gaulle. It is Impos¬ 
sible to deter him unless one puts up real, not verbal, bulwarks 
against his policy. It is impossible to build anything if the 
first question one asks is whether he may not be provoked. 
But General de Gaulle is provoked, or at least encouraged, 
above all by indecision in others, which he exploits with joy. 

The British Government must make up its mind to join 
the talks on the MLF with the Americans, Germans, Italians, 
Greeks and Turks, or it must produce a better scheme, tf 
it stonewalls for electoral, or financial, or placatory or Gaullist, 
reasons, everyone else will know whJt it is incapable of 
admitting to itself, that its indecision is as responsible for the 
crisis of the West as the general’s will to power is. And the 
others will then try to repair the damage Without Britain; 
in which case the remedy may be little better than the ill. 
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T rt Ttn^«nA Malaysia has broughtto face with 

Javanese JDOnlire thenew-styleJavanesehnpcfifidism 


P resident Sukarno's empire is, rather larger than the 
great Javanese empire of Majapabit was at its zenith in 
the 14th centuryj though His real authority, like that 
of the Javanese emperors, falls short of his furthest claims. 
His taste in pleasure recalls that of ; Hay am Wuruk, the last 
of Majaps|l)it’s rulers. After Jiayapa, Wuruk’s death in 1389, 
the empire fell into eOnfusOd fragments and the Raja pf 
Malacca—in what is now Malaya—extended fus authprity to 
Sumatra, under the protection of the r^pognia^d li Oxford 
fok \Vb°le wotWrthf Emperor ofC$pa. 

Innocent though President 8ukamo Is of economic 
knowledge, and oontemptupu$ as he is qf, iqterpattwjil 
courtesies, he is credit^ with the $rpbition of ftsmrittg the 
imperial hegemony of die Javanese past, it is not fanciful 
to suppose that he sees TubImi Abdul Rahman’s Malaya In 
much the same light as the Javanese rulers saw Malacca—as 
the upstart in the north-west. Then, as npW, China was a 
powerful menace in the background. 

The Indonesian president’s latest display of violence against 
British interests and British representation in his epuntry has 
to be seen against the background of his personal ambitious* 
of his declining health and advancing years (he if $g, jn a 
country where much older men are rare), and of fcu frustrated 
timetable, in November 1961, Indonesia’s foreign 
Dr Suhandrio, made a statement before United Nations 
General Assembly that desert; ^ rescued from oblivion: 

W? are not 03 *? disclaiming the territories outside the former 
Netherlands East Indies, though they are Of the same island 
(Borneo), but —more than that—when Malaya told Us of its 
intention to merge with.,. Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo 
as one federation, we told them that we had no objections and 
that we wished them success with this merger so that everyone 
might live in peace and freedom. 

These words read strangely in the light of Indonesia's later 
policy of “ confrontation ” with Malaysia, but if they are 
seen as part of a timetable they make sense. A month or so 
after they were spoken, President Sukarno launched his “ final 
campaign for the recovery of West Irian.” This was not the 
time for agitating about Malaysia. A few months later, how¬ 
ever, when West New Guinea was in the bag, Dr Sukarno 
started to “ confront ” Malaysia. The time had come. 

President Sukarno’s wider ambitions are, in the last analysis, 
frustrated by the British base in Singapore and the British 
commitment to defend Malaysia, on the one hand, and by the 
United States bases in the Philippines on the other. 
“ Maphilindo,” the confederal arrangement between MalayB, 
the Philippines and Indonesia, envisaged at the Manila con¬ 
ference at the end of July, may never get off the ground. If 
it does, it will be dominated by Indonesia's sheer weight, but 
Jakarta’s control will not be complete so long as the British 
and Americans are protecting its western and eastern com¬ 
ponents. Hence Indonesia’s efforts to wreck or delay 
Malaysia, and the past ten days’ organised anti-British violence. 

Thus there is a certain logic in Dr Sukarno’s present rather 
showy effort to abort Malaysia, and get rid of the British 
presence in the region, in one operation. If this logic holds, 
others will be in line for treatment should the present operation 


prosper. American policy has taken account of these possi¬ 
bilities, as the State Department showed on Tuesday when It 
announced the, temporary stopping of any new economic aid 
to Jakarta ioVipW Af-thh H disturbing events” of the past 
week. The suspension extends to American participation in 
Indonesia’s $X5Q million stabilisation plan $ and-ltfe nfafofpfd 
by the action of the International Monetary Fipid insUgp&txl- 
ing the fyq million Stand-by credit grftngd V 

?ll this, tb$ idea pf>fprowl ynth 

ppwtipp th^, would imply, Jpote remote- To hand hank the 
British (and Dutch) properties looks hy far the more practicable 
course. If nationalism wins, they wffl not behai^ 
or paid for either; fo# wpuy delay fodpp^V .jl 

recovery, feat «Uch a thought might wri dPtw Pf .. 

Indpnpsian apokesn^n often t<$ foreign inautrew that the 
underlying reason for their opposition to Malaysia is fear 
that it will increase Chinese influence h the area; Jaddjpejsfs, 
it is implied. Would know hpw to 4 e flt with 
}n the ponitsti tCriitorKS shodM they #>i#eUl$e* 
ride- Tb e British apd Malayan ric^-«whlch Mr Lee 
Kuw-yew of Singapore^ hin^f c Chfoese, suppotts^is that 
the most sensible v;Sy 6f fcdfog wifo the Chinese of Malaysia 
i? W 2^.V6 a chance to exercise or reach citizenship within 
foe new federation, while controlling the communists among 
them who chooe£ subversion. The view that the latent thteat 
of China's power in south-east Asia can beat be dealt With 
by the western powers finds no support in Jakarta (which is 
aware that if China ever did expand southward, the United 
States would be bound to respond anyway). 

If the Indonesian government did retreat now in the face 
of American pressure, it would be no more than a tactical 
retreat. Hostility towards Malaysia will persist. So will 
attempts to take over the Borneo territories by guerrilla action. 
In the long run, it may come to a contest between Britain’s 
endurance in standing by Malaysia, and Sukarno’s longevity. 

A gainst this background, the question whether to break 
off diplomatic relations with Indonesia may be academic. 
Since September 18th Britain is represented in Jakarta by an 
ambassador without an embassy. Lord Home has sought, and 
so far has failed to get, guarantees from the Indonesian 
ambassador in London, Mr Diah, that the British properties 
seized will be returned to their owners, In the light of past 
Dutch experience, Indonesia’s assurances that British enter¬ 
prises are not being nationalised are meaningless. The Dutch 
enterprises seized in 1957 were not “ nationalised ” either; 
officially, the authorities took them over from the workers 
who had moved in, to ensure continued production. The 
Indonesians then argued that since the properties had not 
been nationalised, the question of compensation did not arise. 
Since the residences of British personnel have been destroyed 
—but not the installations—the pattern now seems to be 
repeating itself. Now it is the turn of the British to play the 
looker-on at the bonfire of their own interests; that Dr 
Sukarno's actions are as bad for Indonesia as for us is no 
consolation at all. 
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LABOUR PARTY 

Scarborough , 1963 


M r Wilson’s devout hope for next 
week’s Labour conference at Scar¬ 
borough must be that it will be a bon- 
horaous pre-election jamboree. His diffi¬ 
culty is that the first battle to make it so 
will have to be fought largely in the com¬ 
positing room of the Conference Arrange¬ 
ments Committee, outside his immediate 
control. The 413 motions on the conference 
agenda will, as usual, have to be whittled 
down there to a small fraction that will 
actually be pressed to a vote. No doubt 
every effort will be made to persuade the 
tablers of really embarrassing motions to 
withdraw in favour of more anodyne ones, 
or else be composited away into meaning¬ 
lessness. But what if they won’t agree ? 

Among the motions more or less hidden 
away in the present agenda—nobody will 
know until the weekend how few will really 
be pressed—are choice individual speci¬ 
mens which call for the nationalisation of 
all land, of the building industry, and of 
“ all fee-paying schools which specifically 
ask the conference to “ reaffirm support for 
Clause IV of the party constitution ”; 
which contain all manner of neutralist and 
anti-European emotions (“withdraw from 
Nato and all other defence pacts ”); which 
propound some hair-raising economic ideas. 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY 

Any Blackpool Rocks? 

T he Conservative high command avoids 
awkwardness at its party conferences 
by the simple device of generally picking 
out for debate only those motions that are 
absolutely uncontroversial. This year the 
party management has surpassed itself, and 
there is no obvious reason why every single 
flatulent motion should not be passed unani¬ 
mously. This is true even of the subject 
that seems to have caused most resentment 
among the faithful this year—which is, with 
rather remarkable inconsequence, rating 
revaluation ; 43 resolutions on the agenda 
call for an overhaul of the whole system of 
local finance in different ways, but the one 
starred for debate is utterly innocuous and 
is anyway to be tucked away into the tag- 
end of the Thursday afternoon. Perhaps 
the one significant pointer to coming legis¬ 
lation is a carefully worded motion which 
“ urges the Government to lay down basic 
standards of compensation for employees in 
the event of redundancy.” This choice of 
motion seems to confirm that the Govern- 


If any of these fatuous motions—and 
there are several others of the same sort— 
were pressed, can anybody be quite sure 
that they might not actually be passed with 
the support of the bumbling alliance of 
block votes which supported Mr Ted Hill 
and Mr Cousins at the recent TUC ? In¬ 
deed are there not some of these motions— 
such as that reaffirming Clause IV—which a 
Wilson-led executive would itself find it 
embarrassing to oppose ? 

The probability is that most of these 
little ticking time bombs will be success¬ 
fully defused behind the scenes. The cer¬ 
tainty is that even if some embarrassing 
motions were passed Mr Wilson would not 
proclaim (from Scarborough’s platform) 
that he would counter them by fighting and 
fighting again ; he would simply and quietly 
ignore conference’s resolutions when and if 
he came to power. But it is understandable 
that this weekend the Tory propaganda 
machine should be waiting greedily to be 
fed, and that Mr Wilson (certain as he is 
to get a very loud personal ovation next 
week) must be uneasily wishing that the 
conference were already successfully com¬ 
pleted. And among others present in 
Scarborough’s Spa Grand Hall may, 
perchance, be Banquo’s ghost. 


ment is about to lay some new obligation 
on individual employers who have to sack 
redundant workers, instead of handling this 
problem the right way—which would be 
sharply to increase the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment benefit paid out by the national in¬ 
surance fund. 

This rigging of the Blackpool agenda has 
been made easier by the fact that (except 
on rates) few of the motions that have been 
passed over sound particularly angry. 
Among this rejected limbo there are the 
usual spate of resolutions calling for more 
decisive leadership and more skill in putting 
over Conservative policies in the country, 
but no direct criticism of Mr Macmillan 
appears. Indeed in the motions on foreign 
affairs he is the subject of some fulsome and 
extravagant praise for the part he played in 
securing the test ban treaty. Only" two 
motions have been tabled which have even 
an oblique reference to the Denning report, 
together with one which expresses concern 
about security; but none of these is to be 
debated. Of the motions to be balloted for, 
three of which can be taken, the subjects 
range from coal distribution (the sponsor is 
anti-Lord Robens) to obscene publications 


(the sponsor is anti-filthy-postcards). Two 
resolutions in this section call for a re¬ 
examination of the party's method of choos¬ 
ing its leader, but they have only a slim 
chance of coming out of the hat. 

The Leadership Parade 

I nevitably, however, the main interest of 
the Blackpool conference will not centre 
on any of the motions for discussion, but 
on the Prime Minister’s address to tthe 
representatives, and the clues it may give 
about his intentions of remaining in or 
resigning from office. Since Mr Macmillan 
will appear only on the lass afternoon, the 
representatives will be in the unhappy 
position of conducting all rheir debates with 
no certainty about who will be leading them 
in the coming election. But they wifi have 
the opportunity of assessing the form of 
the rival contenders for Mr Macmillan’s 
crown. 

Mr Macleod will open the debate on 
future Conservative policy, which, apart 
from Mr Macmillan’s closing rally, will be 
the great showpiece of the conference ; 
this debate will be wound up by Mr Butler. 
Lord Hailsham will orate at the (invariably 
packed) Conservative Political Centre’s 
meeting, though not at the conference itself ; 
and Mr Maudling will reply t6 the debate 
on economic affairs. Mr Heath is unlucky 
in that the pride of place in the foreign 
affairs debate naturally goes to Lord Home; 
Mr Heath has been left with the dubious 
consolation prize of addressing the Conserva¬ 
tive agents. In so far as performances at 
Blackpool might have any influence on the 
eventual succession, the best positions in the 
batting order therefore seem to have been 
drawn (accidentally) by Lord Hailsham and 
^designedly ?) by Mr Butler. 

VATICAN 

Innovator 

P ope Paul is showing that he meant it 
when he declared his intention of 
following in his predecessor's footsteps. 
When the Vatican Council reassembles in 
Rome on Sunday, it seems likely that he 
will show as close an interest in its delibera¬ 
tions as Pope John. The first schema to be 
discussed by the Fathers is “ De Ecclesia,” 
the draft of which the council rejected 
earlier this year as not being sufficiently 
incisive and up to date. Amongst other 
things, the schema deals with the rights of 
bishops and their rel^ionship to the Curia, 
so that the future of the Curia will be the 
subject of keen debate from the moment the 
Council reopens. Many of the bishops, 
led by those from the north and from the 
ex-colonial countries, want to see two major 
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Enterprises of greet pith Smd moment 
With this regard their currents turn a^rry 
And lose the name of action 


curial reforms. They want a high degree 
of decentralisation of present curial func¬ 
tions, including matrimonial jurisdiction, 
with a corresponding increase in the powers 
of local bishops, and an ending of the 
Italian monopoly of curial office. 

The opening shot in what is likely to be 
a fierce struggle was fired by the Pope 
himself in a letter of August 15th to the 
clergy of his old diocese of Milan, in which 
he first publicly raised the issue of curial 
reform. Last week in an address to the 
curial officials themselves he returned to 
the theme and reminded ihsm that apart 
from some minor reforms in 1908 and 1917, 
the form of the Curia bad been unchanged 
since the sixteenth century. “ Wc are 
certain,’* said the Pope, “ that the Curia 
will never hesitate before the wishes of the 
Pope and that never will it find itself 
opposed to the Pope’s judgment,” Whether 
Pope Paul is quite as confident on this 
point as he makes out may legitimately be 
doubted. Thirty years of curial service 
can have left him with few illusions about 
the conservative outlook of the Church's 
chief administrators and the number of 
entrenched careers that would be threatened 
by recruitment in non-Italian fields. His 
statement should, therefore, be taken mote 
as an indication of his own firm intentions 
than an assessment of curial reaction to 
reform. 

Equally forthright is the Pope’s approach 
to the arrangements for the second session 
of the Council. He has appointed four 
cardinals as moderators, whose task will be 
to resolve any deadlock that may arise In 
the discussions. His choice of cardinals is 
significant — Agagianian, Lercaro of 
Bologna, Dopfner (Munich^ apd 
(Brussels}. Cardinal* Sifthens is, with the 
possible exception of Cardinal Kfinig of 
Vienna, the most outspoken reformer among 
the higher clergy. The fcther three can be 
classed, in varying degrees, as progressives. 
Another change brought about by the Pope 
has been the admission of laymen to the 
Council; if they arc not allowed to speak 
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at least they dan listen. Better press 
arrangements have been promised, rail; 
Unedited accounts of speeches are to be 
made available ; and some newspapermen 
arc even to be allowed to sit in. The Pope 
has not yet said whether the Secretariat for 
Christian Unity is to be made permanent, 
but he has announced the setting up of an 
entirely new secretariat for relations with 
non-Christians, such as Jews, Moslems and 
Buddhists. All these steps indicate that 
the description of “ Amletico ” said to have 
been applied to Pope Paul does not fit him 
now. 


POULTRY 

Harusptcation 

T m absurd poultry war between the Six 
and the United States is of little 
moment in itself. At the most, (he stake 
is less than a tenth of the increase in 
America’s agricultural exports to the Six 
in the last five years. And Americans, those 
who are not actually poultry men, know 
perfectly well the market was doomed in 
any case in the coming years. The real 
problem is the manner in which the quarrel 
hap grown and what it portends for the 
Kennedy round. 

The United States government, despite 
vociferous lobbies back home and its own 
determination to make poultry a “ test 
case,” has been reasonably flexible. First, 
it agreed to tgke the Eurppcin Commis¬ 
sion s proposal fur a, 10 per cent cut in 
duties, thrice rejected by the council of 
ministers, as a basis for discussion, hinting 
that limited further cuts woqld auflice. 
When, on Ti^day, the ministers at last 
adopted the commission’s proposal, but 
only as a final offer, the Americans sug¬ 
gested arbitration. And now they propose 
there should be arbitration on the extent 
pf the retaliation on . common market ex¬ 
ports which is fair. The Six, on the other 
hand, though most of them have no relish 
for a quarrel with the United States, have 
collectively given a rare impression of 
rigidity. 

On Tuesday, though it hid been known 
fur several weeks that the Americans would 
not, accept the 10 per cent cut as final, and 
for a day that they proposed arbitration, 
the council, apparently bent on its now 
meaniugless internal deal, ploughed on 
regardless. Arbitration raises difficult 
is&ucs, but the real trouble seems to be that 
the Six have such difficulty agreeing among 
themselves that, once agreed, they cannot 
be deflected. 

There remain a few listks& fippyi that 
thj European Commission and the Ameri¬ 
cans, together, can suggest new ploys for 
the ministers to discuss when they meet 
again in mid-October. More likely is 
further controversy about the extent and 
nature of American retaliation on common 
market exports. The unwieldiness of the 
Six is in itself a bad omen for the Kennedy 
round, quite apart from German farm pro¬ 
tection and General de Gaulle. 


t<N7 

LORO DILHORNE 

Speeches about Judges 

T hree things should be said about Lord 
Dilhome’s surprising attack upon Mr 
Harold Wilson before an audience of west 
German lawyers this Week. First, Lord 
Dflhorne’s choice of occasion. As Mr 
Wilson might conceivably soon become 
Britain's Prime Minister^ it i* a disservice 
to the nation deliberately to inflame con¬ 
servative Germans’ already excessive sus¬ 
picions of him; the Lord Chancellor of 
England is not to be commended * for 
fighting British election campaigns on the 
banks tbcRl^ioc. 

Secondly, die ’ particular' innuendo of 
Mr, Wilson's which , had amused Lord 
Dilhome’s ire—opposition leader’s 
suggestion chat the presept Government 
had on occasions improperly ioterfjtt^d with 
the independence of the judkjjry—was 
admittedly remarkably off-key. There arc 
several reason^ for worrying md wonder¬ 
ing whether Britain necessarily has the 
right system of relationships between the 
executive and organs of law. enforcement 
under modern conditions; but fears that 
judges—a ruggedly conservative (in general, 
loo conservative) and independent profes¬ 
sion of men-—gj;c ni^ly’obsequious to 
the Government of the day ore not one 
of them. When and if Mr Wilsoo gets to 
Downing Street, he may hare rueful occa¬ 
sions to remember this, . b 

The third mystery is why the lord 
Chancellor’s speech got to much publicity. 
One can recall few speeches of Lord Dil- 
hornc’s which have hit the headlines even 
when made in England. The reason is 
that all the newspapers suspected this was 
the opening of a prolonged Tory assault 
on Mr Wilton, tied to the impending 
Denning report. Conservative!’ first read¬ 
ing of the Denning report was that k was 
a dramatic opportunity for a political come¬ 
back on their part. They regard some 
opposition MBs as among those who have 
been privately trafficking in rumour¬ 
mongering and slander f6r political profit: 
now that Lord Denning had shown that 
the rumours lied, they felt, it would he 
advantageous to spread an image of Mr 
Wilson as a wriggling loser who did not 
accept judges’ decisions. But there arc 
two awkwardnesses for them here. First, 
the worst rumour-mongers have not in fact 
been opposition politicians but journalists : 
it is this that partly (and 
explains why foflle newspapers have 
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been more grudging in painting the 
Denning report as a vindication of minis¬ 
ters than they decently should. Secondly, 
among opposition politicians (not all of 
whom have deserved an equal commenda¬ 
tion), Mr Wilson himself has throughout 
the Profumo affair kept his own political in¬ 
fighting quite notably dean ; those who 
rightly criticised him for his attitude during 
the Bank Rate Tribunal rumours six years 
ago should be the first to defend him 
against any campaign to make lym an Aunt 
Sally this time. 


BRITAIN IN AFRICA 

Nearing the End 

I F the Tories manage to stick it out until 
the very last minute, then Britain may 
be completely out of Africa (except for the 
very south) by the time the next election is 
held. The three southern territories that 
will probably prove hardest to shake off arc 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland ; 
for the rest, things are moving fast. Zanzibar 
is to be independent on December ioth, 
under a constitution finally agreed upon in 
London on Tuesday. There are only a few 
loose ends left to tie up: the Sultan arrived 
in London on Wednesday to discuss dis¬ 
positions for the coastal strip of Kenya. 

As for Kenya (discussed more fully 
below), it will be independent on December 
12th. That leaves the Gambia, and the 
three territories of the Rhodesian federation. 
The Gambia (which, it was announced on 
Wednesday, will be self-governing on Octo¬ 
ber 4th), is perennially on the verge of a 
decision to join the state of Senegal that 
surrounds it, and it is almost certain that 
the decision will actually be taken some 
time in 1964. 

As for central Africa, Dr Banda will be 
Osagyefo of an independent Nyasaland on 
July 6,1964, the day agreed with Mr Butler 
in London this week. Northern Rhodesia 
will be self-governing after the elections next 
January, and, unless the African pattern of 
the past is seriously disturbed, independence 
can be cxpectea to follow within the 
year. Southern Rhodesia’s independence is 
being delayed while the British Government 
is twisting the territory’s white arm in the 
interests of giving more votes, and seats, to 
the African majority. But the prime 
minister, Mr Field, is likely to insist on in¬ 
dependence (under the present constitution, 
he hopes) at a date earlier than the date set 
for Nyasaland. Any attempt to predict a 
date now would be guessing ; it is enough to 
say that the British Government is as 
anxious to be quit of Southern Rhodesia as 
the Southern Rhodesians arc to be indepen¬ 
dent. Only the quarrel over African advance 
(which could, conceivably, be quickly solved 
by a change of the European mood in Salis¬ 
bury) is slowing the process down. The total 
prospect is intriguing: if the next British 
Government (Tory or Labour) is virtually 
without any African embarrassment save Dr 
Verwoerd, its attitude to the Common¬ 
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wealth, the United Nations, and the 
southern hemisphere may quite possibly 
undergo a revision. 

KENYA 

Moral or Political? 

W hat has morality to do with politics ? 

The question might have occurred 
to at least three members of the British 
cabinet this week. Mr Macleod and Mr 
Maudling have both been directly concerned 
with Kenya in the past, while Mr Sandys, 
as colonial secretary, opened Kenya’s in¬ 
dependence conference on Wednesday. At 
the opening ceremony, Mr Jomo Kenyatta, 
prime minister of Kenya, launched his Kanu 
party's campaign to have the constitution, 
so tortuously agreed with the Kadu minority 
party and with London, altered. Kanu’s 
proposals amount to a tearing up of the 
regional constitution it has always opposed, 
leaving seven glorified county councils in 
the place of the present seven regions. 

If the British Government were to allow 
this it would be going back on its obliga¬ 
tion to the Kadu small tribes. Kanu’s argu¬ 
ments are powerful. They are that the 
present constitution is so full of checks and 
balances as to be almost unworkable ; that 
Kadu is steadily losing support, and has 
been guilty of wildly irresponsible threats 
throughout the summer; that Kanu's 
majority is now overwhelming ; most telling 
argument of all, that Kanu will be able 
to do as it pleases with the constitution after 
independence (December 12th) anyway. 

At this stage of the argument self- 
righteousness is apt to substitute, on the 
British side, for inventiveness. “ We must, 
nevertheless, stick by our promises to 
Kadu,” is the line taken. Of course pro¬ 
mises are made to be stuck to, and the 
present case is no exception. But politics 
are overriding, and Mr Sandys cannot evade 
the task of persuading Kadu that too much 
obstructionism is likely to rebound against 
the party, and its tribal supporters, after 
independence. At the same time Kanu 
needs to be reminded that it would do better 
by its own long-term interests if it tried to 
soothe away the fears that exist in Kadu 
hearts than if it got itself into a position 
where it might have to suppress a post¬ 
independence rebellion. If Mr Sandys 
proves able to talk sense of this kind into 
the leaders of both parties, then a political 
solution which is at the same time morally 
defensible may yet be arrived at. But, it 
goes without saying, Kenya’s politics and 
morals must be out of the way before the 
Tory party conference, so Kanu and Kadu 
will have to make haste. 

GIBRALTAR 


The Rock 

S panish papers have been complaining 
of the “ lack of probity ” of the British 
press in not reporting more fully the debate 
an Gibraltar that took place a fortnight ago 


in the United Nations Committee of 24 
oh colonialito.with dogged devotion, the 
committee, set lip in 1961, has been going 
through the whole list of the more obscure 
territories and (as the Spanish claim, with¬ 
out Hiipanic pressure) Gibraltar in due 
course came up for examination. 

The outstanding fact about the latest 
Gibraltar debate seems to be the low key 
in which it has been carried on. The 
Spaniards have regretted the colonial blot 
on otherwise good, and improving, rela¬ 
tions with Britain. Uncharacteristically, the 
Syrian, delegate declared his readiness to 
support any resolution that would satisfy 
the interests of the people of Gibraltar, of 
Britain, and of Spain—m that order. And 
the British, though claiming that the UN 
had no right to discuss the subject, did in 
fact, as on Southern Rhodesia, bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the discussion 
taking place. 

On the Syrian delegate’s cri^rion, there 
is little doubt that for the present Gibraltar 
should remain British. The population of 
25,000 is better off than that of most 
regions of Spain. It is not Spanish for the 
most part, the local inhabitants having fled 
to found a neighbouring town, San Roque, 
which still wears Gibraltar’s shield, when 
Britain took the place in 1704. As a base— 
on which the Spaniards have not said they 
would refuse to negotiate—it has not yet 
lost all significance. But equally certainly, 
the days of bases, as of territorial enclaves, 
seem to be numbered. One can imagine 
Gibraltar one day, perhaps when national 
sovereignty no longer has the same im¬ 
portance in western Europe that ft unfor¬ 
tunately still has, returning, without British 
or Gibraltarian opposition, to a richer and 
freer Spain. The day is not yet. In the 
meantime the Gibraltar question can irritate 
Britain’s relations with Spain as it has done 
for 250 years. It is to the Spaniards’ credit 
that they show reluctance to inflame an 
old sore. 
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1. Czechs Rattle 
the Lock 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

K afka, whose name is once more respectable in Prague (he 
is being republished and rediscussed, and his grave in the 
Jewish cemetery is back on the tourist itinerary), would 
have been much at home there this September. A reporter who 
had read The Castle could feel himself recapturing it all, recog¬ 
nising in his trek between the ministries and residences huddled 
on the Hradcany hill the same doomed quest for an ever-elusive 
finality. 

As for the dramatis personae, they, too, seem to exist primarily 
in the seeker’s mind. Behind the Austrian facades of the palaces 
there are intelligences at work, that much is clear. But who are 
they, what do they think, what will they say when you meet 
them ? By September 20th the identities of Mr Siroky (prime 
minister, or so it seemed, when your correspondent was there), 
of at least two of his deputies, four of his departmental ministers 
and various other high functionaries had receded down the corri¬ 
dors to a point at which the Communist party central committee, 
a body a degree less shadowy than they, announced their removal 
from the jobs they were supposed to have been doing. Not 
unnaturally, your correspondent met none of these eminent scape¬ 
goats in a tour that ended on September 14th, just a week before 
the announcement of their removal. All the official people he 
did meet are, so far as he knows, still in office. 

When the central committee of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party spoke so severely on September 20th of Mr Siroky’s short¬ 
comings and of mistakes in his past political actions it merely said 
what everybody below the rank of minister had long been saying, 


night and day, drunk or sober, not only about Mr Siroky and 
his government but about the entire Communist party appa^tus 
on which the government rests, including the central committee 
and the president, Mr Novotny. To this extent Czechoslovakia 
today may fairly be represented as a flourishing centre of the 
industry of self-criticism. The criticisms are open in the sense 
that they are loud, harsh and copiously voiced by the initiated and 
the uninitiated, the ins and the outs, alike. That they get no 
more than a dim and muffled echo in the press or on the radio 
is not material, since those organs have long not been expected to 
tell people anything but what is thought, rather despondently, to 
be good for them. 

More significant, probably, is that the closer one gets to the 
presumed seat of power the vaguer are the criticisms, the more 
unhelpful, the more devoid of chapter and verse, names, dates 
and statistics, let alone suggestions of what ought to have been, 
or might still be, done instead. In and out of office, the Czecho¬ 
slovaks firmly believe that their republic is passing through an 
economic crisis, a cultural crisis, a domestic party crisis and a 
period of critical reappraisal of the country’s relations with its 
neighbours, east and west. Perhaps one can most accurately say 
that the crisis they arc passing through is one of psychological 
poise, of confidence in their ability to face their problems as they, 
the Czechs and Slovaks, are at present organised. 

Inscrutable Reshuffle 

resounding change of government had, therefore, become 
a necessity. How far is this need met by the extensive 
and complicated reshuffle announced last weekend ? Mr Siroky, 
who without doubt had sat there too long (ten year?), for any good 
he was doing, is gone. Mr Josef Lenart, a man of only 40 
(incidentally, a Slovak who had not, as Mr Siroky had, been in 
Prague so long as to be written off by Slovaks as an assimilated 
Czech), takes his place. So far, so good; but just as nobody 
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supposed that; Mr Sifofcy was ever really in charge, oonobodyls, 
going toJ>dijJv4 fci Mriinartunles* somethingmbrd happ$s‘ to t; 
make him convincing, • i f r ‘ .:J* ; 

Mr Indra, removed from the chairmanship of the State Planning 
Commission to become minister of transport, is replaced by Mr- 
Czernik. This would be simple enough, were it not that nobody 
seemed to believe that Mr Indra was really in charge of the State 
Planning Commission, or will believe that Mr Czernik is really 
in charge of it; the real man is befeved to be still Mr Simunefc,. 
Mr Jiri Buriat* (agrfcttfqire),^ Mrf Joaefc Odyarfat <fue# and ; 
Mr Chudik (Sk&afc affairs) sfejfi to be Aew&ed; that is hopeM 
in a vague way. Interesting; but inscrutable, is the transfer of 
Mr Cestmir Cisar frort* being party secretary (ideology and culture) 
to be minister of education* Mr Cisar ia a man whose brain is 
said to be inoiifeactive than his tongue, at least. But has he been 
given the mm&tsy to do^a livening-up job there, or has he been 
shunted into a siding ? Who knows > 

In short, people need to be convincedth^ the new government 
has been put in to govern: and bow to convince them of that, 
unless (improbably) it is tnic? All g^etDmctk changes 
were announced pfr^Oentral committee as 

matters thqilli* ^ paritanifebt or the 

prime ;mini^^/even the president (in that capacity, that is; 
President Novdray ia dso^Srst party iecretary and as such is the 
real boaa}^ Mt Novctny, when he commented on these changes 
in a speech at the Brobi Fair bo Sunday, <h4«how awareness that 
a proWcmof the existed. His words 

suggest &at biB'had two remedies in mind: Erst, the hoary old 
one bf Strengthening the party’s leadership and control; second, 
the creating of commissions, made up of technocrats as well as 
party men, to advise the central committee and at lower levels 
to advise the district and local committees on certain groups of 
subjects. This could mean an effort to bring the party more in 
touch with national life and feeling. But will it, so long as Mr 
Novotny is in charge of the parry and his nominees arc in charge 
of the new commissions ? Few people believe so. Mr Novotny 
is accused of Stalinism, whatever that may mean nowadays. But 
nobody could accuse him of practising a cult of personality. On 
the contrary, his way of doing things is the anonymous, covert 
way, and so long as his style prevails, so long will the Czechs and 
Slovaks have the feeling of being governed from a belt of mist. 

What Went Wrong ? 

D ecisive in Czech and Slovak attitudes on most subjects just 
now is the resentment festering in the mind (not only of 
private persons, but of many in the overblown party, a million 
and a half strong, and many in the middle reaches of the govern¬ 
ment machine) at not being treated as adults by the men who 
govern them. It is essential to know this when you discuss with 
any of them what is actually wrong. Thus, there is supposed 
to be an economic crisis, and in a way there is: that is, there is 
a crisis of economic policy, and there are specific shortages, sur¬ 
pluses and bottlenecks that amount to a tricky economic situation 
in fact. At the moment you hear more about these than about 
the undoubted fact that the Czechs and Slovaks are, for people 
under communist rule, unusually prosperous. 

In a startling throwaway line, a senior economic planner men¬ 
tioned that Czechoslovakia’s standard of living was twice 4$ 
high as Poland’*; and, as a rough approximation, one has no 
difficulty in believing this. 1 Shabbincss and apathy ” were the 
impressions brought back by a recent British visiting correspon¬ 
dent. Well, if apathy can be taken to mean a general, mood of 
disillusionment with the country’s political life, that is fair enough. 

But shabbiness ? You do sec a lot of beat-looking young men, 
whose appearance suggests that the state dry-cleaning enterprises 


catmt ta w: sugnk* tl% not’ctyectodX 

Do^n the ttsdfc and m.pe l#rsj>ithe jpod 

holds, you jitedf men'mydddfe life Wnoj»re ;|tartlpgly $ell- 
taiktrech bu^evef 1 - PragueV*traditionally Bl '£ued rtitWs’nsanagtf to 
keep going, it is evident -that they do. As for the-woraen* your 
correspondent has to report that this estimable nation has per¬ 
mitted no falling-off in its output of pretty girls. Smart they 
may not be, but .they have style, they know their colours, they 
look fresh and dean and feminine ; and nothing about their skills 
smyidhltatg r$c%al}y'W«Di!| diet, 

tn*ferief, tbeiCzechs anil Sfovakirare a^sfirh tauioft, and if 
they are fallen by chance on eastern circumstances they are 
clinging doggedly and not without success to western standards 
in their personal lives. This may be what causes them to leave 
on the shelves and in the warehouses quantities of unstylish or 
unsatisfactory textiles, footwear, radio and television sets and other 
consumer goods turned out by the state enterprises in the foriorh 
belief, now exploded, that under socialism whatever is produced 
gets said. Unable to spend as much as they would like cm sef~ 
vices,/refusing to waste their money on light-industry products that 
do hot meet their taste, not quite well enough off to save uj> for 
a car or a house of their own, the majority have been going fo 
for a more expensive diet. This has caught the socialised agri¬ 
cultural system short. The result is a meat shortage, an imtad^J 
dependence of the housewife on the butcher's caprice, 
less Thursdays in the restaurants; no grave hardsh^’mit much 
grumbling. * 


The Eastern Belgium 

O i- all the communist countries, Czechoslovakia has the highest 
value of foreign trade per head of population. Its position 
was established in'the early postwar years, when Czechoslovakia 
was to eastern Europe much as Belgium was to western Europe— 
its industries not much damaged ; their ’products insatiably in 
demand in a region deprived of its accustomed German industrial 
supplies ; no reparations to pay. Czechoslovak economic planning 
has too long gone on the assumption that this privileged posi¬ 
tion, or something as good, could be maintained. As is now dear 
to the planners, it cannot. East Germany has resumed the position 



Prague: the CJastle across the river 


of leading industrial country, after Russia,rin the communist world. 
The former supplier* trf agricultural produce and raw materials, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, have industrialised thefn- 
selvcs, profiting from their imports of (among others) Czech 
machinery and installations.* Their peoples lftvc begun to claim 
an industrial standard ojE living;. 

They, too, are now toi business as exporters of manufactures; 
not only will they ribp take indiscriminately the consumer goods 
spumed by sophisticated ' Czechs, but when the future lines of 
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Japan's Imports-exports (In mffllons of U.S.$) 

How to buy and sell in the 
billiondollar Japanese market 

Oue way is to open your own ofUco in Tokyo, staffed 
witli 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect tins is what you get when y6u 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Slioji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped 5,000 overseas firms, do 
$1,1 SO,000,000 worth of import-export, business m 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles ercrj’tlilng 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with oilier Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan's largest corporations) gives yoty a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. l*nt Mitsubishi Nhoji's proven ability to 
work for your linn. For complete information write: 
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industrial specialisation jQomc upior discussion in foe Council for; 
Mutual EconomicAid (Comecon)* tboyhave acquired a nasty way 
of offering themselves as more eototoftfc suppUers than the Czechs. 
From whit the Czechs lay abont this, one fancies thatComecbn 
discussions must have been growing tcrimonious. To some extent 
the Czechs relied on China as,* new market to take the placeof 
the recalcitrant European commuoistvand the coUapse of this 
hope has been a bitter blow to ;them; the, Chinese have been: 
cancelling orders ruthlessly* leaving the Catch# . with unsold 
machinery and heavy equipment on fosir hand*. , 

Eyen for Prague* the resultant situation of the, economic planners 
is unusually obscure .What should have been the current five- 
year plan (1961-65) has been scrapped, having gone.so far off the 



Youth and Mr Novotny 


rails in its first two years as not to be worth persisting. with. 
It fell short of the mark in (i) industrial investments, (2) produc¬ 
tivity of labour, (3) agricultural production, (4) structural develop¬ 
ment of the home market. This last point means that demand 
outstripped the plan in some branches (notably, demand for meat, 
vegetables and fruit) and fell short in others (private houses, elec¬ 
trical goods, some other consumer goods). The movement of 
production was similarly uneven, and unrelated to movements of 
demand. The plan foresaw an annual increase of 8 per cent in 
industrial production, to be covered as to four-fifths or more by 
increases in labour productivity; but the existing labour force, 
according to the official account, proved able to support only half 
of the planned increase, so that more labour had to be taken on 
(where from, one would like to know ?) and extra purchasing 
power created. And so on. 

For the present, industrial growth has come to a halt. With 
the plan scrapped, 1963 is being employed as a, year of reorganisa¬ 
tion and deaning-up; destocking, “correcting diroroporrions,’’ 
completing, investment that are in trafi^ aod huonmg ij&W ones, 
and;givitfg agriculture a hasty $£64 and 

196 ^^ igec. ; (there is 
talk, bold ift the circumstances, of I growth rate, or jj per cent 
a year for those two years) and that 1966 will see the start of 
a real five-year plan, the object of which, in the planners’ own 
shocking phrase; will be “ the reconstruction^ of the whole 
economy.” Asked what that means* they say that k is time to 
tum frotn a quantitative set of planning criteria to 1. consideration 
of M the quality of the total economic effort ”an even more 
shocking .phratee.. Too many, products are being made, ' not 
economically enough.. The economy needs to be*‘ harmonised,” 
that is, brought into harmony with actual conditions, domestic 
and external. Industry needs rationalisation (shoes, glass and 
m; finery are mentioned) so 'fhat it C*n be seen what advances 


nos* 

in pfoducriv;ity can; be achieve what industries have an economic 
jnstificadoft for further expansion; jwhqt indostritrt ought 'to be 
stopped at their present size.* Then:the country should W abteto 
find its future economic rok in the world, .v.-u. 1 . 

When one talks to the Czech planners one is thus talking to 
men engaged in a fundamental questioning of the nation’s occu¬ 
pation and prospects. T£ c y could^ot talk iij ddh Way unftps there 
were men among,them fulling dqwd the tim gjqpsf Pitting Question- 
marks in place of the conventional cnide imperatives of communist 
planning as it has been tfcnpwn. It was optyVhen one asked for 
details that the doud : of vagueness settled again. Perhaps this 
was because of an internal combat within the planning system, 
connected or not Wtft‘ the 1 changes since annoUhc^d in the govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps it is because they really do not know, yet, what 
thfcy have fo do. At ail Events they know, and say, that' if aft 
has to be different. There is here a painful hodcsty ori^ candor* 
but'respect' ^ ! 

V . r . '. • » • } * ' *-l. * 

The Heavy Hand 

H ow to make it all different, unless the fot^llecnial life that* 
has for so long been so strait-jacketed can be mkwmi ? 
And if this is to be done in one field it must be done’in,many* 
or it will not work* The rihptryadtftg impression b;of a damour 
for this necessary unleashing, raised against authorities that con¬ 
cede it in general while hesitating to take foe piuhge and allow, it 
in specific fields.; Ludicrous restrictions on information i pttfeist« 
People can, and do, listen openly to the westem. tadib stations 
that are so close;.they watch Austrian add German television; 
but western newspapers, apart from the cutftefoary aingto. Com¬ 
munist organ from each country, are not to be! found. The party 
hand is altogether too heavy on the Czechoslovak press itself, 
both in the control of journalistic training and recruitment, and 
in the pre-censorship of editorial copy. The authorities disclaim 
any discrimination, in the selection of scholars and students for 
the successive educational grades, against families of middle-class 
antecedents, or religious backgrounds, or unorthodox political 
associations: but ordinary people, including as usual the lower 
and middle ranks of the party, tre&t these protestations with open 
disbelief. Travel is another sore point, most of all with the 
intellectual and administrative class. Even to visit a neighbouring 
communist country (unless in a big conducted group, and even 
then at deterrent cost) is made difficult except for those who can 
contrive some kind of official business to take them. To go to 
a western country is harder still. People have grown impatient 
with this, and the line is getting hard to hold. 

Commemorating the 25th anniversary of the Munich agreement 
with denunciations of Chamberlain and Btnes, and parading foe 
German bogey with assistance from Herr Seebohm and the west 
German Landcsmatinschaften, do not do duty for the now urgently 
demanded new approach to the outside world. This new approach 
is now a general theme, not only general in Czechoslovakia but all 
over eastern Europe. For the moment, the authorities are trying 
to have it both ways, or all three ways, at once. That is, they 
want the appearance of frankness and friendliness in their dealings 
with westerners, while demanding that men of good, will should 
unite against the hoary old German menace, and while denying 
to their own private citizens the freedoms without which , real, 
unfettered intercourse with foe West is not really possible; .. One 
understands: the authorities do not trust their citizens yet* for 
the good reason that the citizens have not finished; with their 
grievances against authority. This is not to; accuse!foe. men in 
power of insincerity.. Sincere or. not in theiLhcartii !foey*rc no 
longer absolute ^irt their power* arid When fogy talk of .a new 
relationship with the western world they talk! of something that 
has become, in communist Europe. *.damage and imperative 
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demand—not only from below, but from within the party ranks 
themselves. The men in.power want to be assured that they can 
permit change but still control its pace. No one can give them 
that assurance. 

2. Hungary in the 
Shallows 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A t first sight it is the resemblances that strike one, not the 
contrasts. Most things work, and some of them with a touch 
of old imperial grace (one is not bowed out of Covent Garden 
as one is at the Budapest Opera, nor does the orchestra wear white 
ties, as it does there). People are relaxed, doing better, and actively 
concerned in doing better still. Discreet in collective conver¬ 
sation, they soon turn to pungent, but not usually bitter, comment 
on the regime in private talk. Some good jokes are in circulation, 
and one satirical weekly makes its contribution to the proposition 
that the man in the ministry does not always know best. The 
party and its bosses are something different, and as immune from 
overt criticism as in any other Communist country. But in many 
respects the KAdAr regime is giving the people what they want, 
not forcing on them any longer the total economic policies that 
half-ruined Hungary under the RAkosi regime, and keeping the 
grand inquisition of Marxist doctrine well in the background. 
And most in the background of all is Mr JAnos KAdar himself— 
never a portrait of him to be seen and rarely one of his effective 
television appearances. Such a cult of anti-personality would 
hardly do in the West. 

How deep does this new wave of more liberal thought and 
action penetrate ? Is it, in some ways, like Lake Balaton itself— 
extensive, its calm occasionally moved on the surface, but shallow ? 
Mr KadAr is, in fact, succeeding in the difficult task of living down 
both the oppression and hatred of the RAkosi years, and the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt against them at the end of 1956. In the 
official texts, Liberation means February 13, 1945. In the popular 
mind, liberation began after KAdAr dropped his savage counter¬ 
measures against the Nagy uprising. Obviously, it would not 
have got very far without the denunciation of Stalinism by Mr 
Khrushchev in November, 1961, yet it has a particular Hungarian 
quality. Mr Nagy was executed in June, 1958 ; but who can 
say that his revolt was mistimed, since it released, virtually from 
the moment of his death, forces making for greater realism in 
economic policy and for wider individual expression ? 

It is far too soon to say that this new movement is here to stay. 
Mr KAdAr has his own diehards in the party and was as extreme 
as any of them five years ago. He is a creature of the Russians, 
whose 50,000 troops remain discreetly in occupation in his support, 
and there is no evidence that he actively sought their withdrawal 
during his successful visit to Moscow earlier this year. Their 
presence may dilute the significance of the amnesty for political 
prisoners last March, but most of the important figures involved 
in the 1956 uprising seem to have been released. And following 
the withdrawal from the agenda of the United Nations of the 
resolutions condemning the repression, Hungary has actively 
sought closer relations in trade and thought with the West. 

A dual kind of coexistence is involved here, not solely between 
the communist countries and the West, but among differing shades 
of communism itself. Hungarian, Polish, Czechoslovak and 
Russian policy show different gradations and permutations of 
liberalism in practice. For- a Hungarian it is possible to get a 
tourist visa (though it will cost him £15 10s. if he succeeds) 
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and armed with it he can get up to $80 in foreign exchange. 
The obsession with monolithic planning and industrial grandeur 
has been considerably modified in Hungary. 

A new emphasis on productivity and technique is visible. Indus¬ 
trial investment is more discriminating than under the crash pro¬ 
grammes of RAkosi. There is plenty of misdirection of investment 
and output, but there are also the first signs of an approach towards 
more flexible price policies and even of using interest rates to 
get better results from Hungary’s limited resources. The West 
goes in for planning, admits the supremacy of governments in 
determining the pace of economic activity, and modifies the working 
of the price mechanism for various social ends. The Hungarian 
brand of communism starts from the other end, but modifies the 
formal ubiquity of the state in economic policy by admitting 
incentives, by leaving some room for the private sector (perhaps 
a bigger one than it realises) and by trying to offload some of 
its gigantic housing responsibilities by giving positive encourage¬ 
ment to private ownership. 


Some Exporters Work 

A mong the 223 guests who emerged at midnight just two weeks 
ago from a fortnight's quarantine in the Royal Hotel was an 
uncomplaining British business man. Later that morning he bad 
in his pocket a contract worth £15,006 which, he said, made his 
compulsory stop-over well worth while. British business men 
(and at least one business woman) are in Budapest and working, 
in chemicals, engineering plant and industrial equipment. There 
is, indeed, a sizable slice of trade to be got, since about 30 per, 
cent of Hungary's foreign trade is transacted with the West. Tile 
70 per cent transacted with communist countries provides two- 
thirds of Hungary’s imports of raw materials and markets for 
nine-tenths of its machine exports. Hungary’s dependence on 
imported primary materials, including in particular iron ore and 
most kinds of fuel, binds the Hungarians economically to the 
Soviet Union and to Comecon, bur it does not blind them to the 
advantages of increased trade with the West. 

Valuable links have been forged between the Hungarian Chamber 
of Commerce and the London Chamber of Commerce, from which 
a significant expansion of mutual trade could emerge. The Hun- 



Shallows of Lake Balaton 


garians were undoubtedly pleased with the success of their “ Man¬ 
chester fortnight ” a few months ago, and are proposing a bigger 
trade demonstration in London in a year’s time. They complain 
only mildly about discrimination among western countries against 
Hungarian agricultural products; recognising clearly enough that 
western countries are busy at the same game among themselves. 
They do see the point 6f more diversification of Hungarian exports, 
of better trade representation (not least in Britain) and of what 
they lose through irrationally low prices for some exports. 
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CUTTY SARK 

THE TOP-SELLING SCOTCH WHISKY IN THE UNITED STATES! . 


Sole Selling Agents for the United Kingdom: Cutty Sark (scotch whisky) Ltd, 106 West Nile St, Glasgoto, Cl 

Telephone: Glasgow Douglas 1419 
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YEARLING WITH BW PROMISE! 


One year old! 172,000 soldi Small-car costs. Up to 40 miles in a gallon. 
Big-car promise. 5-seater comfort. 1200 cc power (1500 cc option) 4 speed 
all-synchro gear box. Solid dependability. 172,000 motorists are cpunting 
their blessings. What about you? CONSUL I? 

12 months/12,000 miles warranty. 

Attractive hp/insurance rates. Low- 
cost Ford service everywhere. 
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But they have ceased to complain about the adaptability of the 
British business man. One such had been building up business 
in chemicals, against strong competition from domestic and im¬ 
ported products, for eighteen months and was hopeful of a decisive 
commercial break-through. Another in the machine tool business 
had a string of appointments fixed by the British Legation in a 
morning, and was off to give a series of lectures on gear-cutting to 
industrial managers, under no illusion that it would take three years 
to make any money in the Hungarian market West Germany leads 
(among western countries) both in exports to Hungary and in 
taking Hungary’s exports. One detects in Budapest a certain 
resentment that this is so, and certainly no suggestion that trade 
with west Germany should be, encouraged further, as is the Cjise 
with Brirish^ungariam trade. Buy it may not bp fong before 
a permanen&;trade agreement and an exchange of delegations is 
concludedwipr westGermany, r , . 1 ,*\ : \ 

■ ■ - . v* 

Is Differ* 

t 7 ‘ < ■ * .< t I" ' ■ >* 

one is told, Hungary’* natioiiM &come “^passed* 
150,000 million forints. The official rate of exchange is just 
under 33 forints to the pound, but a more realistic rate for most 
purposes is the tourist rate of 66 to the £. On that basis, the 
national income might be put at £2,270 million, or £225 a head. 
In all the published documentation on planning and economic 
progress, this seems to be the only figure in quantitative terms; 
one descends from its comparative statistical security into a shakier 
world of percentage changes on undisclosed base figures. Fuller 
figures would enable one to test with greater confidence the asser¬ 
tion of Professor Jdzsef Bogndr, of the Budapest University of 
Economics, that “ An overall equilibrium between goods available 
and purchasing power has existed in Hungary ever since the intro¬ 
duction of economic planning ”—though he concedes: “ We have 
had some problems with the composition of the available goods 
supply ; that is, its structure did not always correspond to con¬ 
sumer demand.” 

The process of planning itself, with all the familiar apparatus 
that a western economist would use, is obviously being modified 
in western ways. It is difficult to get clear answers to key ques¬ 
tions : Who fixes the growth postulates ? Wbat principles govern 
the distribution of the national income between consumption and 
investment ? The current 5-year plan to 1965 presupposes an 
increase of 36 per cent in the national income during that period, 
with a 50 per cent increase in industrial production and a 20-22 
per cent increase in industrial output. But no one demonstrates 
how these targets match resources, present or emerging. It is 
fairly dear, in fact, that the element of the notional in these broad 
projections is extruded each year in five separate annual plans. 

According to official figures the national income increased one 
and a charter times between 1949 and i960. But almost every 
comparison one can make on the spot suggests that 1958 is a 
more realistic jumping-off point. The following tabic suggests 
what has been happening since then: 

Contribution Division between 
National from Industry 

Income % Consumption Investment 


1*58 . 100 54'i 80 f j 19', 

1959 . 107 55 79 21 

1960 . 118 58 75 25 

1961 . 125 60 

1962 . 131 .62 72 2B 


These figures show that in the four years the national income has 
increased at an average rate of rather more than 7$ per cent; 
that the contribution made to it by industry has itself risen from 
54i per cent to 62 per cent; and that there has been a steady fall 
in the proportion consumed, from Soi per cent to 72 per cent, 


though this implies an increase in total consumption of about 
17 per cent over the period. It is dear, however, that consumption 
standards have not been increasing very rapidly in the last year 
or two. Real wages were up by more than 5 per cent in 1959 
compared with 1950, but in the last two years the increase has 
been insignificant. 

There is, in fact, some doubt whether the planners ate allowing 
the Hungarian economy to generate sufficient consumer demand 
to keep growth going at the rate of recerit years. This fihds its 
expression in various ways. One hears complaints; that the in¬ 
comes of the technicians and managers bdow the 'top level are 
not adequate. One sees the stocks of consumers 1 hardware in 
the stores that are not finding eager buyers, not least ihe Utility- 
type washing machines and the unstylish, yet dear, men's irtd 
women’s clothing. (Thfc little man and woman round the corner 
are doing a thriving business; so is the independent man who 
can fix your car cheaper and quicker than. the cO-opcrative garage.) 

The planners are not yet thinking in Keynesian terms* but tbpt 
may be the next bridge of . heresy that they face. Much .of their 
thinking is already in terms that woqld not outrage., the flPeat. 
There are flexible price polices to clear swpjlusea iol consumer 
goods. Hire purchase has been working for four yearfe and Is.UjseriL 
as a regulator according, to the state of supplies and seasqp,-’pjere 
has been some reduction in the price of imported dire (Hungary 
produces none, concentrating instead on bigger vehicles 'and cer¬ 
tain tractors under Comecon arrangements), but a Fiat 150Q costs 
110,000 forints, or about £1*700 at the tourist rate, and is dearly 
not for everybody, whereas the little Trabants and the Wartburg 
from east Germany, though cheaper, are something of a drug on 
the market and there are three parks of unsold cars on the outskirts 
of Budapest. 

It is rather like the bearings in the old T-modcl Ford—planning 
fits where it touches. But the results are by no means absurd, 
and this is largely because a large element of the expedient is mixed 
with the formal. In particular, there is evidently a more effective 
dialogue between the planning heads and the men who are re¬ 
sponsible in industry and agriculture for getting work dope. “ I 
apologise for the absence of the general manager,” said the 38- 
ycar-old chief engineer (non-party) of a steel works, (< put he has 
had to go to Budapest to sort out the Ministry of Metallurgy 
and Engineering.” But there are plenty of other industrial leaders 
who stay home, fulfilling their norms and underemploying their 
assets—why bother when capital is provided so cheaply? For 
these there arc some shocks coming. Already a penal rate of 
interest is charged on excessive inventories, so that the production 
of unsaleable rubbish is no longer easy money. Even .more 
important in the next stage of planning may be the use of the 
rate of interest—repeat, use of the rate of interest. The alloca¬ 
tion of resources for investment has been made on an imputed 
rate of interest or on comparisons of the periods within which 
different investments are capable of being written off. Now there 
is an active discussion (though not yet any decision) about charging 
the enterprises an effective rate for their money—something like 
7 or 8 per cent instead of 3 per cent 

The planners see a more realistic interest rate not so much as 
an instrument to buttress their own techniques—western influences 
have not got that far—but rather as an incentive imposed on the 
individual enterprise to use capital efficiently—aiming, for. example, 
at extracting a 6£ per cent improvement of productivity from 
existing assets. How popular this will be with managers and 
workers is another question. The average industrial wage is 
endorsed by the planning office, but industrial incomes include 
bonuses distributed from profits, up to a limit of one month’s 
wage, and there is no doubt that bonuses are a powerful incentive. 
If the next development is in the direction of Gradgrind capitalist 
efficiency, which might affect profits and hence bonuses, there 
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may be some strains on labour relations beyond the arguments 
about stints and norms that seem to be the staple item on the 
agenda of workers' councils at present. 


How Good is Agriculture ? 

A n officialshort guide * .to Hungarian agriculture, leads one to 
. ask why Hungarian apiculture is as good, as it is, and not 
why so much of it is ,still so backward.. Evidently, agriculture 
is the weak element fa the economy (much less wheat was pro¬ 
duced in 1962 than in the average of the years 1931-40, and little 
more than in 1959), and the history of the past fifteen years 
certainly provides the explanation. . “ The capitalists and their 
satellites were dislodged from the seats of power in 1948 and all 
power passed to the working people." But not for long. There 
were “sectarian errors,the ‘‘revisionists’ campaign in 1953” 
and then the “ counter-revolutionary assault of 1956 M caused a 
serious setback. Co-operative farms, which formed 30 per dent 
of the country’s arable land early in 1953, were down to 2 r per 
cent by the autumn of that year and by the spring of 1957 aSlow 
as 16 per cent*. * * 

It might be well not to look top closely at the processes by 
which the proportion of the country’s arable land worked ift the 
socialist sector (state farms and co-operatives) was raised in a mere 
four years from 29 per cent in 1958 to 96} per cent by the spring 
of 1962. Peasant self-interest played its part; so did persuasion 
and some of it was forceful. Yet one wonders in how tnany Coun- 
tries one would be prepared to sit for three and a half hburs on 
a hard chair discussing With a co-operative farm manager (aged 
41, an agronomist, elected chairman in 1956, and a member of 
the party) the reasons why his must be among the best of the 
co-operatives in Hungary. This was a farmer’s face, shrewd, 
weather-beaten and strong, yet good-humoured. 

His co-operative farm is named “ Free Life," and by 1959 he 
bad it beautifully balanced and organised with 92 families con¬ 
tributing 500 hectares (about r,200 acres). It had started in 1950 
with 17 families and 100 hectares. But in the winter of i960 
the “ enlightening movement" started, and that brought in 2,300 
hectares in a rush, blit few animals. So Mr Gyla Varjas has the 
formidable job of raising within three years the animal herds on 
this large farm to tbe proportion of 40 crops to 60 animals that 
was ideal four years ago. He is elected every four years, nem cofi 
one would guess. He has four other agronomists on the farm. 
He has reorganised the peasants’ household plots on a collective 
cash basis, and gives an extra plot to each family. Fulfilment of 
the norm of work Units (this is 250 a year for an active man, 
each based on : ip hours’ work) brings sizeable benefits in kind 
which are normally taken in cash. Here is the average income 
and performance 6f the members of this co-operative: 

“Fr«« life" Co-operative Farm Work Units . 


1*52. 

Riw frtr Work 
Unit 
(forints) 

Avtrtio Incorrlte 
p«r M*nbtr 
(forints) 

2.711 

performed 

. Ptr 

Member, 
167 

im ........ 

, -*§-10 

43 30 

12.070 

■ m 

1*5*........ 

15.456 

32® 

1957 ........ 

52 28 

i 8.298 

350 

1*52. 

70 

24.500 

350 

IVS* . 

70 

29.000 

412 

I9M. 

CO 

21.000 

350 

1961. 

60 

25.060 

418 

1*62. 

CO 

25.080 

418 


Three things are worth pointing out. First, the work unit rate 
has been kept put at 60 forints for the past three years. Secondly, 
the average income per member has been stable for the last two 
years (at the tourist rate of exchange; sVorth about £380, better 
than that of many industrial workers). Thirdly, the work per* 
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formance, apart from the dip in 1960,' has shown tittle change 
for four years. 

This farm is undoubtedly a good one (though tbe milking ihed 
would never get a TT certificate in this Country) and yields are 
around twice the national average, that for wheat being the highest 
in the country. There are no crop directions by tbe ministry 
and.no compulsory delivery (in 1960 tbe manager guessed wrongly 
and’had a glut of potatoes that he bad not contracted for sale 
tO tbe state andso had to feed to his 'own stock instead). 1 But 
the bonuses for contracted crops and for quality are clearly power¬ 
ful incentives. If thereis a' new kind* of ’democracy ‘at work 

’ >3 t .v 1, • j f /> ■ *• - ■ ( • i 


v * w ■&' .. . 


Socialist realism at DunatjJVtros , .1 

here, it Is vigorously led and in still in } the process of changing 
the mentality of peasants formerly holding their land from the 
Church. The peasants get rept fpr t$e lapd they contributed 
at 260. forints per berate, up to, 15 hectares—at this farm,j:ent 
was?not paid up to 1^. sipce it was thought “ unfair," but.it has 
been paid, since “ to (xwpply with the Jaw.” It may pot be Jong, 
one may guess, before this vestige of private ownershipis removed, 
aqd the members take-out in social benefits and rest; bouses along 
Lake Balaton (they get no paid holidays as yet) the growing pro¬ 
duce of the land. But before .that happens the manager has to 
win some arguments about fertiliser supplies. 

The Full Life in Pecs 

M uch of Pest is drear, and much of Buda grandiose. Go 
south, dear tourist, to Pecs for a livelier kind of community 
(calling on the way, if you wish, at the new town of Dunaujviros, 
where you will find some of the worst “ Socialist Realism ” in 
architecture only now being relieved by some new building that 
would bear comparison with our own new towns). P6cs is an 
ancient settlement; it preserves two Turkish mosques from the 
occupation of the 16th and 17th centuries; it has a thriving 
ceramics, industry and coal and uranium mining nearby; its neigh¬ 
bouring hills are rich with yines, and the state wine factory at 
Villiny <j>ffer$ a M,edoc-typc: ; i96i, a white Xipdeh Leaf (^f 1962 
and * Ro.s£ of that year as’dfjnkable as cph;bc found' 
fiqt tlKtownis still the centre of attraction,. Its, population 
is just over j?o,oqo. It provides a livelier and more critical news¬ 
paper tbao many of the hidebound sheets of the. capital. Its shops 
are brighter, its food acceptable. It has a gvtburgerlich hotel 
Above all, it has a charming baroque theatre holding 700 which 
is the home pf the modem Sopiaa ballet, and this season is putting 
on Elektra, Mary Tudor, a new production of Don Carlos, and 
a new jazz musical, Rose of Hawaii . The director thinks it 
desirable to put on plays that show the nacral aspects pf com¬ 
munism. Western plays he chooses for their humanistic appeal. 
No office or organisation, he says, would ^prevent a performance 
(remembering the troubles of the cast Berlin opera with Fidelio, 
your correspondent asked if he would put that on, to which the 
straight answer was “Yes, and why not?”). His top price is 
18 forints*, say 51, and Ms only artistic hatred is “ anti-theatre." 
Try * and* find something like this in a town of the same size in 
Britain—Northampton, say/br Preston. 
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A llegheny-Longdoz at Genk 
Sets Annual 

Stainless Steel Production Target 

at 18,000 Tons 

;I'c 

T he world’s principal producc^l^ Painless and special steels— 
the Ame^&n Steel Corporation—has 

associated with a oig Belgian sr^^mi^my—Esp&rance-Longdoz— 
to build a factory large enoupHtf wtodmc demands of the Common 
Market. 

This factory is built on a site in the commune of Genk, in the 
province of Limbourg, some 40 kilometres (25 miles) north of Li&ge. 
The new company, Allegheny-Longdoz, will begin production 
during 1963 . 

The project has been in preparation for some time. Conscious of 
the remarkable growth of the stainless steel market in the United 
States and of 4 the rapid development of the Common Market 
economy, Allegheny Ludlum has fef some years been seeking a foot¬ 
hold in Europe. The difficulty was to find a concern sufficiently 
strong to be a genuine partner but hot yet specialised in stainless 
steels, and therefore prepared to take an interest in new manu¬ 
facturing processes. These requirements were met by Esp£rance- 
Lon^doz and the Belgian company with which it is closely linked, 
Evencc Coppde et Cie. The two partners will complement each 
other. r 

Allegheny Ludlum is. the oldest and most important producer of 
special and stainless steels in the United Stated It is located in 
Pittsburgh, the heart erf America’s principal steelcentf^. The range of 
Allegheny Ludlum’s products includes: special and alloy steels, high- 
temperature alloys, high-resistance and very pure alloys, controlled- 
atmosphere and consumable-electrode alloys, the complete range of 
tool steels, tungsten carbides, electric-alloy steels and, finally, 
carbon-alloy steels. Yet, within that extremely wide range, stainless 
steels have always taken priority and constituted the great speciality 
of Allegheny Ludlum; so sbtidi so that, in a large part of the United 
States, stainless steels hshfe been known as ‘’Allegheny metal” since 
before the war. 

Allegheny Ludhmt’s turnover reachc* some £ 8 , 565 , 310 . The 
number of workpeople employed in its fatfnries exceeds 13 , 000 . 



Satisfying Increasingly Diversified Requiretnents 

Allegheny ludlum is also outstanding in its qft.of the. most ad¬ 
vanced techniques. It^has a vdcy jarge research department. Each 
year £3 million are spent in perfecting new tjritaiques .and appli¬ 
cations. A hundred research workers are employed in. the central 
laboratory, wheat* they have ultra-modern equipment at their 
disposal. The products, being developed can undergo all kinds of 
tests in the laboratory itself. 

Esp6rance-Longdoz is one of the great names in the Belgian steel 
industry. The company employs more than twelve thousand 
workers. For the trading year which ended in June 1962 , its turnover 
exceeded £ 32 , 140 , 000 . This total consists of £31 million for steel and 
£2 million for coalmining. 

In the last ten years Esperance-Longdoz has expanded rapidly; 



on a major, trade ( u - t ; - r :- s , , 

this is demon&t&ted bjf i fcW yeti 

before the EiiTO{Jei£ri Cm) aiid Steel 1 Community_dine ’ 1 

operation, ri$d f 1$99, stebl pifodiicbod id the 

increased b^r per cehr —itoth ’4f 4 9 td 63* 1 miflidh 

this satne period fe^fimce-IMgdbz^ tbto 

doubled: starting with 307,000 tons in 195i, it reached 684,000 tons 

in 1959 - 60 , a rise of more than 120 per cem. This figure tpo^eov*r 

exceeded by iron production which, from J 952 to 1959 increased py 

more than 125 per cent, rising from 340,000 to nearly 800 , 00 Q tons. 


Penetrating the Special Steels Sector 

Espdrance-Longdoz wanted to extendits rahgC of products beyond 
its traditional line of cold-reduced, carbon-steel sheets. This am¬ 
bition induced it to acquire an interest in AUegheny-LongdOZ in 
order to enter the markets for stainless and. special steels. With 
this object in view, Esp&aoce-Longdoz concluded tang+ferm 
agreements for the working of an electrolytic tinning line joindy with 
a Belgian company, and also took an interest in the manufacture of 
tinplate. It is worth mentioning, too, that the activity of Espdrance- 
Longdoz, though mainly concerned with steel, extends to the 
management of coal interests (Winterslag, Campinc coalmines). 

The growth of Esperance-Longdoz was such that in each of its 
factories—at Liege, at Jemappe, at Flemalle, at Ressalcs—it was 
cramped for space. Faced with these problems of expansion, if 
decided to set up a new production plant at Ghertal. Extensive land 
has been acquired in the development area of the Lower Meuse, 12 
kilometres down-river from Li&ge, i.e. to die north, bettveen the 
Meuse and the Albert Canal. This is a perfect site for a large steel¬ 
works. The road, rail and water networks provide all transport 
facilities, both for the supply of coal and iron ore and the distri¬ 
bution of products to countries inside and outside the Common 
Market. The investment programme is considerable, amounting, in 
all, to £47 million. In the first phase, £25 million will be invested; 
this sum will be laid out gradually. An ultra-modem steelworks and 
its rolling plant arc already planned. 

As soon as the first contact was made, in July 1960 , between the 
management of Allegheny Ludlum, on a visit to Europe, and that of 
Esperance-Longdoz, matters proceeded very rapidly. At the end of 
that year a preliminary agreement was signed. In March 1961 , the 
Allegheny-Longdoz company was officially consrituted. Its capital 
—£ 2 , 500 , 000 —is divided into two equal parts. The first half has 
been subscribed by Allegheny Ludlum International, the inter¬ 
national subsidiary of Allegheny L*dtott^T 1 he other half is held by 
JHelgian mteTests—E$p6rance-£pn®^ pm Jtance Coppie et Ge, 
th* industrial holding ownpany. twiivt ition is reflected in the 

(Continued overleaf 
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board of directors, composed of eight members—four Americans 
and four Belgians. 

From now on, Allegheny-Longdoz will be the Allegheny Ludlum 
agent for Europe for most of its products. 

Target: 18,000 Tons Annually 

At Genk, some 40 kilometres north of Li£ge and on the banks of 
the same canal near which Chertal is to be constructed, the building 
of the Allegheny-Longdoz factory has been completed. The last 
itiachines were installed in the spring, and production has already 
begun. 

The tonnage will mount progressively to reach an annual output 
of 18,000 tons of stainless steel; this means that, in its special sector, 
it will join the front rank of European steelworks. Such an output 
will considerably exceed the requirements of Belgium alone, and 
even of Benelux. In fact, Allegheny-Longdoz will take its place as a 
supplier of Common Market proportions. 

Consequently, Allegheny-Longdoz intends to become a self- 
contained enterprise by producing its own supplies for the manufac¬ 
ture of stainless steel. To this end it proposes to construct a steelworks 
on the same site as the factory at Genk, or near the principal instal¬ 
lations of Esplrance-Longdoz at Liige or at Chertal. Meantime, 
Allegheny-Longdoz, taking into account the state of the market, 
will decide on the most advantageous production arrangements. 

The Benefit of American Know-How 

Like other modem factories constructed as a unified entity in a 
specially selected locality, the Genk works can be developed without 
difficulty on its original site. The choice of this site was determined 
by numerous factors. Away from large urban centres, the works at 
Genk is situated at the meeting-point of the great European traffic 
routes and of important markets. For heavy materials, the Albert 
Canal is close at hand, facilitating cheap transport between the 
different works of E$p£rance-Longdoz. 

The Genk works are well placed for recruiting a skilled labour 
force; production costs will not be weighed down by any extra 
charges due to distance. Economically, the products of the Genk 
works will confront a relatively static market, but in the United States 
the consumption of stainless steels is much greater than in Europe 
and in this matter, as in others, Europe is on the point of following 
the American pattern. Finally, on the technical plane, Genk will 
gain by the experience of the big companies that created it, and 
Allegheny Ludlum’s production techniques in particular will benefit 
Genk. 

Apart from its role as a technical pioneer, Allegheny Ludlum also 
provides a very advanced information service for its customers and 
consumers in general, and a technical advisory service for the users 
of its products. To this end a team of engineers devotes its entire 
efforts to studying the problems of clients and to overcoming manu¬ 
facturing difficulties of special steels and, particularly, stainless steels. 
Allegheny-Longdoz is determined that European consumers should 
benefit from the experience gained in the U.S.A. and intends to 
assist them in all their efforts at improving or developing new 
products utilising stainless steel 

Finally, the needs of European users will be the subject of studies 
to ensure that, in every detail, production is geared to consumer 
demand. 

SOLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: 

JOHN CASHMORE Ltd., GREAT BRIDGE, 

TIPTOtf, STAFFS., TEL: TIPTON 2181 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
HAS BEEN PREPARED 
BY PUBLICIS, FRANCE. 
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WE WANT 
MORE 

FIRMS TO GET US 
TO BEND 
OVER 


Take a specification 
for a tube to be bent and 
manipulated with precision to 
any particular shape in 
any variety of steel — and 
take it to Accles & Pollock. 

The chances are that 
Accles & Pollock will be able to 
produce it more helpfully, 
more quickly, more expertly, . 

v 

> 0 * 



Why not |et In toueli with Socles & Pollock Limited 
Oldbury, Birmingham of at least write for a booklet P 

Company 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA ^ 

How Many Times? 

VY7 e not tradc abtWc abuse;’ 

VV sayfc jtbe Soviet government loftily 
in its latest" feronouncemqat o$ 
with China. Nor does k. 
of their does ..not * 

toughness of the Rus$iatto r at 
the. piue^,. Cfct^sil&y v^fcs/ imtsmi 
published bn ^ptpniber.£)& 
a reply,:to. atwdt dr Sb^mher 

ist ocif the res* bin mty, ahhwigh its 
inaNaca^ti^j^ wch owe somcfonfe td 
the ^wtHctfre personal attacks on fMt 
Kbrustk&ey in the 1^ Chinese statements 
of September 6th and 12 th. (On Wednes¬ 
day Peking published an even ruder attack 
on Mr Khrushchev.) 

The Russians allege that the real motive 
behind Peking’s opposition to the test ban 
treaty is its determination to get an atomic 
bomb of its own, whatever the cost to the 
overstrained Chinese economy* and 
although everyone knows that the socialist 
countries are perfectly adequately protected 
by the nuclear power of the Soviet Union. 
The Russians further allege that the 
Chinese want an atomic bomb of their own 
because they have developed “ some sort 
of special aims and interests which cannot 
be supported by the military force of the 
socialist camp.” Presumably the Russians 
intend by this to serve notice on the Chinese 
that they cannot expect Soviet military 


jfupportinail circumstances. 

well as ing doubt and suspicion 
on the, {rend of Chinese foreign, 

policy, bi v specific issue—Peking’s 
frontier India—the Russians 

have abaa^jra&)^q|eir hitherto neuttal posi- 
riopapdteH& Cpsnt down firmly against the 
Tllcy^voal that as long agb as 
I 9$9 tfeyf a^ised the Chinese not to try 
ffe settle .thfcfe dispute with India by armed 
forces apd without actually using the nasty 
word "“aggression;’ they now accuse the 
, Of their military superiority 

todispute to their,own 

: pbari^iisiy ‘that the Chinese may. be 

‘tyfim use of force to improve 
sr W&h the Soviet Union is 
treated firmly but calmly as something that 
would “ lead to no good,’-’ Although- the 1 
Russians accuse the Chinese of violating 
the frontier 5,000 times in the course of 
last year, they do not suggest anything 
alarmingly aggressive about these violations 
apart from their startling number. But 
the publication in the Soviet press of letters 
by former residents in Sinkiang, complain¬ 
ing of ill-treatment of Soviet citizens living 
there, suggests that the Soviet government 
is preparing for the possibility of serious 
trouble along its Asian frontiers. 

Some idea of the direction the Russians 
would like their dispute w'ith China to take 
can be gleaned from last weekend’s pro¬ 
nouncement. The Chinese are accused of 
having abandoned the comradely discussion 
of ideological differences for an open poli- 
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ticaL straggle: against the Soviet and other 
sog*4st parties and states. Ctomreddy tb* 
discussions may .no longer bc j , Jbut the 
Chinese hayejby no means ibin^bned their 
ideological arguments. The,Russians, how¬ 
ever, are obviously* anxious to keep these 
‘ is$tie$—oh Which; in the eyes df old- 
. fashioned Marxists, their case ‘ may seem 
rather weak—in the background. They 
appeal for an end of the present 44 open 
polemics ” and warn the Ctuneae to expect 
a “most resolute rebuff ; ’ if.tbey do not 
abandon their, present hostile tactics, 

What this resolute rebuff mlgb turn qut 
to be is a matter for speculation, It could 
be a break, either total or jpardal, In’ d^lch 
tnatic relations, 6r a. compfeftf trade em¬ 
bargo. It could alab mean that the Ruwiam, 
reckoning that theChinese have managed 
to alienate a good deal of lymptohyte the 
world commilnist nxrvemccv parti^ariy 
over the test ban treaty* attend wwmmpt* 
a world communist meetiw a^fwbich they 
might hope to secj the Cnfcere ,cff«jy^y 
isolated and ,chastised. In tfije.jla# the 
Russians have not been in « stiah a 
meeting, but somfe indicaribh that mtj 'may 
have changed their minds is ffrbvidcd by 
the publicity given by Pravda and Moscow 
radio on Tuesday to a statement by the Por¬ 
tuguese Communist party which attacks die 
Chinese wholeheartedly and proper an 
immediate world communist 'meeting. 
Significantly, the Portuguese suggest that 
the meeting should be concerned not prim¬ 
arily with ideology, but with regulating the 
relations between communist parties* 


GERMANY 

Valedictory Days 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A fter all, Dr Adenauer is going gracefully. With little more 
than a fortnight in hand of the cares and sweets of office, 
the Chancellor is embarked on an ambitious tour of leave-taking 
that would surely kill any other man of 87 attempting it. Dr 
Adenauer is resolved, it is clear, to invest the long-resisted occasion 
with a proper stoic air. He has ceased lor the time being to 
disparage his successor. He has invited adversaries, alike with 
allies and timeservers, to his farewell parlies at the Palais Schaum¬ 
burg. Sympathy with the old man at the dignified end of his 
fourteen years’ reign, and the sense of witnessing a moment in 
history, have hushed even the most clamorous advocates of change. 

From September i6th to 19th Dr Adenauer was in Rome. 
There he had a private audience of the Pope, received the highest 
papal decoration (the Cross of Christ—an honour which Bismarck 
had been hitherto the only German to get), and had political talks 
with President Segni and Signor Leone, the Italian prime minister. 
Characteristically he found time and gusto for a visit to the 
ancient Roman port of Ostia Antica and a look at the excavations 
at St. Peter’s. And characteristically Dr Adenauer took with him 
impenitently to Rome—ostensibly as a Catholic’s reward for ten 
years’ faithful service—his unhappily chosen and widely deplored 
state secretary, Hans Globke, who is retiring simultaneously with 
his master. On the evening of September 18th, there were rowdy 
demonstrations in Rome against Herr Globke. Not only the 


Communists were offended. The head of the Jewish community 
in Italy protested at Herr Globkc’s presence, which the Corner e 
della Sera had frowned upon as “ a lack of tact.” 

Yet, all in all, Dr Adenauer was gratified with his pilgrimage. 
In reply to the Pope’s praise of his contribution to Germany** 
postwar recovery, Dr Adenauer modestly acknowledged that the 
tribute was due “ not to the merit of a single person but to the 
German people as a whole.” Both men used the occasion to 
refute, indirectly but unmistakably, the charge of inadequacy 
brought against Pope Pius by the young Herr Rolf Hochhuth in 
“ Der Stellvertreter,” the play launched in London on Wednesday 
under the title of “The Representative.” To President Segni 
and Signor Leone, Dr Adenauer gave assurances about the 
constancy of the principles of German policy. He himself derived 
some comfort from the Italian government’s continuing objections 
to military disengagement in central Europe, and from its approval 
of the current scheme for bolstering Nato with a multilateral 
nuclear force that would include a German contingent. 

On September 21st and 22nd Dr Adenauer was at Rambouillet, 
meeting President de Gaulle for the fifteenth time since the occa¬ 
sion in September, 1958, when, at Colorabey-les-Deux-Eglises, the 
two initiated their own “ special relationship.” Exactly what the 
two lone wolves said to each other this time while they were by 
themselves will probably once again remain their secret. Both have 
since put it about that they were looking forward to meeting again 
from time to time when Dr Adenauer is no longer chancellor yet 
still a member of the Bundestag. Dr Adenauer has hinted that 
he was at pains to explain to General de .Gaulle that Bonn’s com¬ 
mitment to sundry American policies and projects was not wholly 
at variance with the obligations of the Franco-German treaty, of 
last January, which he assessed in Paris as “ my life’s chief work.” 
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If Dr Adenauer apologised for Boon’s recent disregard of'the 
undertaking to consult ‘Paris concerning important military and 
foreign political mdves, he was certainly entitled to point to like' 
shortcomings on the part of Paris. 

General de Gaulje must have been curious to discover more 
about Herr Schroder’s intentions and achievements in Washington 
this week) which are all the more intriguing for the new talk in 
Bonn of " a policy of movement.” It is doubtful that the retiring 
chancellor could say much to convince President de Gaulle that 
everything was going to be just the same as before. What is likely, 
however, is that Dr Adenauer promised that Herr Erhard’s first 
call abroad as chancellor Would be on France. 

On Wednesday* Dr Adenauer todk leave, as Chancellor, of the 
parliamentary parties Qjf the Christian Democratic Onion and its 
Bavarian associate, the Chfisrian Social Union. (He is to remain 
chairman of the Cbri^ian Democratic Union at least until the 
executive election pent;March.) On Thursday it was the turn of 
the Bean diplomatic eOrpS' formally to say goodbye. On Friday 
Dr Adenauer was due in Hamburg to speak at the formers’ congress 
and to visit the international garden show. There are those who 
would' say r he fchbwshis ffoWfcrs better than his farmers. Next 
Monday he; Wijf be receiving foreign journalist's, among them 
several former Bonn correspondents, one erf whom is coming from 
as far afield & Much pf the remainder of the Chan¬ 

cellor’s programme is still being tentatively pieced.together. It 
include? a farewell yisit to Berlin on October 9th and igth. On 



October 12th Dr : Adenauer will be attending, all in mi dky, a 
Buhdeswehr parade at Wunstorf, near Hanover, sqad a Christian 
Democratic Union rally in Cologne. On October 14th President 
Liibke holds a reception ip Ur Adenauer’s honour to which eminent 
Germans representative of all Walks of public life Ua^e been invited. 
Th« day after that, the Chancellor will resign. liis run of office 
will have lasted two yeprs longer than Hitler’s, and just about as 
long as all the chops and changes of the Weimar Republic. , 


FRANCE 

No, He Won’t 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

“T y suis, J’y reste.” Another French 

I president, Marshal Macmahon, was 
echoed this week by General de 
Gaulle. But the context was different and 
the new version more elaborate. On 
Wednesday, speaking at Orange, at the 
sran of yet another of his provincial tours, 
General de Gaulle expressed his contempt 
for the views of committees run by Turn, 
Dick and Harry. What mattered was the 
will of the French people, into which he 
has had a special insight for a quarter of 
a century. And, he added, since he still 
has the strength, he is determined to con¬ 
tinue. 

His determination has put a conclusive 
end to the fashionable game of will he, 
won’t hc f resign. The game was inspired 
by rumours suggesting that, tired with the 
political bustle and having accomplished 
his main task, the general, like Cincinnatus, 
might simply retire and not seek office 
again. The origin of these rumours could 
be traced to the general’s own court; the 
campaign had a tactical purpose. General 
de Gaulle’s presidential term does not run 
out tffi November, 1965. On the other 
hand* be could resign and stage a new 
election at any time he chose. By means 
of stories that the general was unlikely to 
stand again, it was hoped to confuse a 
divided opposition still rather. 

Domestic tactics of this ldnd begpn to 
conflict with external strategy^ Fans be-, 
caine alarmed that aH this talk abtoit the 
general’s retirement was giving foreign 


chancelleries the idea tbat it might be a good 
bet to sit tight and wait till, he went. The 
ruse was doing more h?rm than good and 
so was given up. Since the summer, in¬ 
spired leakages have let it be known that 
in order to achieve the grand design of his 
foreign policy, General de Gaulle would 
soldier on. At Orange, the general himself 
confirmed that this was true. 

INDONESIA 

Love Thy Older 
Enemy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

A surprising by-product of the crisis in 
Indonesian-British relations about 
Malaysia is a sudden warmth between those 
older enemies, Indonesia and Holland. On 
Tuesday, shortly after receiving a stinging 
message from Lord Home, the Indonesian 
foreign minister, Dr Subandrio had lunch 
in New York with his Dutch opposite num¬ 
ber, Dr Luns. The Dutchman was host. It 
was the first time for seven years that the 
Dutch and Indonesian foreign ministers had 
met. In December, 1957, the Dutch under¬ 
went, on a larger scale, the kind of 
experience the British are now undergoing in 
Indonesia. Diplomatic relations had already 
been broken; they were resumed last March,, 
and in May, Indonesia formally took over 
West New Guinea, Holland’s, last piece of 
territory in the Far East, 

There are probably emotional as Well as 
practical reasons for Dr Luns’s gesture 
towards Indonesia at a time of discomfiture 
fW Holland’s British ally. Ever a doughty 


champion of Britain’s cause in common- 
market councils, Dr Luns is known never¬ 
theless to nurse a long-standing resentment 
against Britain for failing to hand Indonesia 
back promptly to the Dutch authorities after 
Japairs defeat in 1945. This, he has argued, 
made it possible for the Indonesian revolu¬ 
tionaries to dig themselves in. The impli¬ 
cation that, but for the British., the 
Netherlands East Indies might have been 
restored mote -permanently than it was, is 
hard'to accept,. . 

On the practical side Dr Luns seems to 
have thought tiiat this was as good a time 
as any to remind the Indonesians that they 
have never paid compensation for, Dutph 
properties seized in 1957. The Indonesian 
argument has always been that the proper¬ 
ties were merely taken into protective 
custody after they had been occupied by 
the workers, and that the question of com¬ 
pensation did not arise, since the properties 
had not been nationalised. The same argu¬ 
ment is now being used in the matter of 
British properties taken over last week. Lord 
Home’s message to Dr Subandrio is thought 
to have indicated that Britain reserved the 

n right , to break off diplomatic relations and 
ce the issue of Indonesian depredations 
ore the United Nations, should the 
Indonesian authorities foil to restore the 
British properties to their legitimate owners 
or pay compensation. The value of the 
Dutch properties seized six years ago was 
estimated at $1.3 billion, compared with the 
estimated value of about I450 million that 
is being quoted for the British properties 
now in jeopardy. The Dutch government 
doubtless feels that if any compensation is 
gofog to be paid, the Dutch claim should 
be dealt with first. 
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DOM I NIC AM REPUBLIC * . *■ ,<. 



FROM' A. 'CORRESFOKDENT ■ LATBLY IN SANliO DOMINGO . 

“ JkJT Y country is not te! a political point but at ajustoric point;" 

2 VL -pronounced President Juan Bosch , of die r , Dominican 
Republic, when he visited Mexico in^the middle r of September. 
Alas, at dawn on Wednesday, the Dominican army turned Sr 
Bosch’s historic moment into a political phase wearily familiar to 
Latin Americans. Proclaiming the Bosch regime (the first 
Dominican government' to be freely elected for years) to be 
“ corrupt and pro-communist,” a group of- military leaders over¬ 
threw the government and announced that the republic would 
henceforth be a "rightist’* *tate. 1 

Sr Bosch’s crithe, in the eyes of the army leaders add their 
right-wing supporters, was to mean what be said when he spoke 
of political liberty. Anxious to avoid the troubles that beset the 

Venezuelan govern¬ 
ment at war with its 
own left wing, be 
tried to forestall the 
danger that the 
Dominican extreme 
Left (at present 
weak and divided) 
might take to arms 
by giving it full poli¬ 
tical liberties. In the 
long run, he hoped 
to neutralise com¬ 
munist influence by 
his plans for econo¬ 
mic and social 
advance. 

In the two years 
since General Rafael 
Trujillo was over¬ 
thrown, the Domini¬ 
can Republic has 
changed almost be¬ 
yond recognition. 
But the Dominicans 
are simply not used 
to not being persecuted and oppressed. This is particularly true of 
the conservative groups—the well-to-do, the clergy and, of course, a 
powerful group within the armed forces—who cannot understand 
why the extreme Left should enjoy the same treatment as they. 

As a result, Dominicans with money to burn refused to invest 
it in their own country. Nor could Sr Bosch get hold of private 
American capital. The republic has received loans and grants 
worth nearly $50 million from Alliance for Progress funds. But 
private investors were not interested. There were, in fact, many 
raised eyebrows in the United States—and not only because Sr 
Bosch tolerated hisbwn left wing. Many American* could not 
understand why he could not bring himsfeif to condemn Dr Castro. 
It was not that he praised the Cuban revolution ; it was just that 
he never ifieotidneait, if it were irrelevant. 

Sr Bosch hid two majof schemes on hand. The first t^as land 
reform^ The second was an ambitious programme of dams, irriga¬ 
tion systems and power plants. Earlier this year, and to the dismay 
of some American business men, he raised the money for this 
project from a British company, General Electric. 

In his eight months is president, Sr Bosch had been able only 
to make a start on his ideas for reform. His administration was 


1 m 

soli a shamble& in whxch hd tookmany ofiheminor,as weH saa 
alldiemajor, detristantf lMnseifcw Bonsb said h^did not^km^ hbw 
to delegateamhbritf?otbirs,^with at kast 
he tad hobody wdckgate it to. Wharfs certain’is that Sr Bosdh,- 
a poet and philosopher, tag leading hiis smidI Caribbean country in 
a direction that was sensible and reivabding. Bra, trom the point 
of view of che army leaders, rift rewards were bring disgracefully 
fairly distributed*' * /t Vj 

* h- oj 

UGANDA 

Spear and Shield Aia 

J*OM OUR SPECIAL CORREf rCitoHfTI) , 3 01/1 

W hat should Uganda’s new head of state be called In the 
three weeks since the prime minister, Mr Milton Obote, 
announced plans to change the constitution and teplace 
governor-general. Sir Walter toutts, with 1 d <4 

state, most of the talk has bieti abotit the title 1 thls taCTr tfignitiriy 
should have. Of the 52 nfcpftij suggested, ’ tjbc riftihet' hak settled 
for M President,” while being careful ,tp'assure the cp^try v s J(oux‘ 
kings and numerous monarchists that {he amendment will not wa 
Uganda into a republic. The Buganda Luk&9 had* special . vote 
on the subject and produced a large .majority wanting hun to be 
called “Engabo,” meaning ‘^shield.” - To the Baganda .patriots 
there, was, oply one possible Candidate*—the 3S-year-old Kabaka. 

In all the talk about titles, nobody Mentioned the name the 
pripie minister is known by in his oWn clan *, yet this name gives 
a clue to Mr Obote’s long manceuvrings with, the Baganda. and 
their Kabaka which culminated this week in the bill to appoint 
a president The name his clansmen gave hii^ long ago was 
“ Peny Moi,” a title that used to be kept, for a .warrior Who did 
not kill; indiscriminately but asked careful questions,about a man 
before spearing him. In the two years since Mr Obote took his 
radical Uganda Peoples’ Congress into its unlikely alliance with 
the conservative leaders of Buganda, he has lived up tb this 'name. 

Tift first fruit of the alliance was getting Britain to Agrfee to 
an independence date. This would have been impossible if the 
Baganda leaders had maintained their long boycott, of national 
elections. Buganda’s share of the fruit was the acknowledgement 
of the kingdom’s federal status. The second pri^c gained was 
the government take-over in April, 1962, when the 21 members 
of the Kabaka Yekka movement in Buganda joined the UPC m 
coalition. Since then, Mr Obote has worked subtly to increase the 
strength of his side of the coalition. 

His success so far ha* been partly good calculation, partly good 
luck. He correctly calculated that onoe the Baganda leaders had 
been drawn out into the national sphere, some would begin to 
put national interests first. By June this year, 1$ of ttye Kabaka 
Yekka members iq the national assembly were recommending a 
merger of the Coalition ^parties. Soon afterwards six, of them, 
including two ministers, ieft.KY for the UEC. Again by calcula¬ 
tion, the prestige of federal status was diminished when it. was 
granted to the lesser kingdoms in the west, whose actual powers 
were later circumscribed by the hastily enacted Western Kingdoms 
Bill. At'fhfe Same time, Buganda found it had not the powers it 
naively thought it had gained in a constitution which only says 
that the Uganda government may—not tdust—arrange the transfer 
of services to a federal state. 

Good luck, in the form of the Kabaka blundcjmg badlj; over 
the trickiest issue of alb—the future of “ the lost .counties of 
BunyorO ’‘—has further helped Mr Obote. Fqr the fac> w months 
the Kabaka has lived in the furthest comer of his kingdom, turning 
what was a hunting lodge into an armed camp with as many as 



Philosopher in Distress 
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5>ooo ex-servicemen in attendance. His motives for camping out 
at Ndaiga are obscure, for the number of.Baganda ex-servicemen 
settlers is insufficient to outvote the Bunyoros if a plebiscite is 
held in a year’s time in the two counties affected. And it has 
made the Kabaka appear ineffective, even ludicrous, with none of 
the menace that hung round the tent of the sulking Achilles. 

But Mr Obote is still moving warily* He has promoted dis¬ 
cussion about the title of the head of state. This has helped to 
divert attention from the fact that the presidency is being given 
no powers of its own. In the middle of all the discussion, Mr 
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Obote announced his engagement to a beautiful Muganda secre¬ 
tary ; this not only provided a gay distraction from solemn legis¬ 
lation but also convincedteyetyb^dv that here' was a marriage that 
could tiymbolike the j»rtikrsf^u^Biiganda with Obote!* north. 

The Kabaka'may, in the end, become president for the first 
five-year term. Whoever is chosen it will be by grace of the UPC, 
which now controls nearly two-thirds of the seats in parliament. 
Peny Moi, the prime minister, does not, like hi* warrior ancestors, 
need to spear his opponents. But Buganda should be v in ‘little 
doubt who is the champion. 
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INDIA 

No Gandhis They 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

N ostrums and elixirs are Indian 
specialities. The latest, the “ Kamaraj 
plan,” intended to rejuvenate its sickly rul¬ 
ing party, is proving no more efficacious 
than any other. The plan, named after its 
reputed originator, at the time chief 
minister of Madras, called for the return of 
senior Congress ministers from office to 
party work. It was widely hailed in India ; 
still more, its swift and drastic implementa¬ 
tion. Accepted at the beginning of August, 
the plan had been put into practice before 
the end of the month. Six central cabinet 
ministers, and as many state chief ministers, 
all selected for the high jump by Mr Nehru, 
have already gone. But the effect so far 
is the opposite of what was intended. 

A principal aim was to stop the intrigues 
for power which have characterised Con¬ 
gress in recent years and which have almost 
effaced its pre-independence image of 
austerity and self-sacrifice. Congress men 
hoped the plan would show that the old 
spirit was still there and that party leaders 
were ready to give up their perks, large 
houses and American cars, and get back to 
the villages in Gandhian style. 

After a couple of weeks of self-con¬ 
gratulation, in-fighting for the vacated seats 
began. In New Delhi, with the prime 
minister in sole control, it has not been so 
noticeable. But in the states, the choice of 
new chief ministers rested collectively with 
Congress members of the legislature. Mr 
Kamaraj had proposed they should elect 
their new leaders unanimously. But as the 
elections drew near it became evident that 
in most of the six states (Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Madras 
and Kashmir) there would be contests. 

Mr Nehru himself told the Congress 
parliamentary party that the Kamaraj plan 
was being frustrated by faction fights. Even 
as he spdce/Congress men were travelling 
to and from New Delhi and the state 
capitals to whip up support for their 
favourite candidates. In Uttar Pradesh, a 
ferocious struggle ended in the narrow 
election of a woman minister who was 
openly the nominee of the faction headed 
by the retiring chief minister. 

Mr Nehru must fed more than ever a 
disappointed and frustrated man. It has 


been suggested that he inspired the plan 
himself to remove the unwanted. If he did, 
he has only half succeeded. It is significant 
that not one of those who have resigned 
has yet been seen in the role envisaged for 
him by Mr Kamaraj. They have been 
heard addressing meetings, which seems to 
be the chief business of many Congress 
ministers. But these have been mainly the 
kind of meeting they addressed while in 
power, and not at the village level where 
much of the discontent is to be found. 

Not only has the plan failed, so far, to 
rejuvenate the party ; it is also having a 
lamentable effect on the administration. 
This side of the problem was expressed 
recently by one of the plan’s victims, Mr 
S. K. Patil. “The administration has not 
only deteriorated during the past month. 
It has come to a full stop, because nobody 
knows when he will have to go.” 


SPAIN 

Brief Bonanza 



FROM A CORR1* S PONDENT 


T he British left first ; next, the Germans 
and Swiss. At last even the French 
combed the sand out of their hair and sadly 
discussed la renlree. As the tourists left, 
the weather improved. “ Bonanza" Spanish 
weather-forecasters proclaimed grandly, “ en 
todo el pais * 9 A summery glow briefly 
illuminated Spanish affairs. 

General Franco, always a brilliant fisher¬ 
man in troubled waters, celebrated this 
bonanza by capturing an awesome sea- 
monster off the Basque coast. Then—look¬ 
ing, despite the rumours which persist, in 
remarkably good form—he retired to his 
native Galicia to rest for a few days and 
inaugurate the magnificent British-equipped 
hydro-electric complex at Belesar, near 
Lugo. In nearby Corunna his planning com¬ 
missioner, Sr Lopez Rod6, declared 
buoyantly that during the four years begin¬ 
ning January i, 1964, Spain would invest 
350,000 million pesetas (£2,100 million) in 


improving education, agriculture and com¬ 
munications. 

The controlled press predicted happily 
that Spain would shortly open a diplomatic 
offensive to secure the return of Gibraltar, 
“the last colonial enclave in Europe ”. The 
moment was propitious, supporters of ihe 
regime agreed, in view of the anti-colonial 
current at the United Nations. The issue 
also offered a useful means of serving notice 
on Washington that unless it satisfied 
Madrid on the interconnected problems of 
American bases in Spain, American aid and 
the Spanish government’s desire for accept¬ 
ance by Nato, then Washington might well 
find itself faced with another Gaullist-type 
embarrassment in Western Europe. 

The 300,000-odd Spaniards who are 
employed by the tourist industry relaxed 
for a while in the customer’s scar and told 
011c another, for the fourth .summer in 
succession, that this had been a record sea¬ 
son. Then they ducked for cover. The 
Azores anticyclone had slipped, the English 
archipelago (as local weather-men like to 
call it) had re-exported one of its 
depressions,'and, with the son el lunnere 
of a naval engagement, the Spanish heavens 
opened. The Mediterranean was brown with 
silt and campers’ gear. 

Beneath a grey-flannel sky, Spanish affairs 
glowed less brightly. Imports were up 35 
per cent over last year ; exports were down. 
Northern and eastern fruit-farmers weie 
being pounded by the weather. Orange- 
growers complained of flagging demand. 
Food prices went on rising, liven coastal 
property speculators, normally optimistic 
souls, complained of having too many 
unsold flats and bungalows on their hands. 
Land for which they had asked 400 pesetas 
a square metre in August was on offer in 
mid-September for 300. The plan to expand 
Technical education was splendid news— 
especially for France and Germany which 
are absorbing a steadily increasing flow of 
skilled Spanish emigrants bur even if it 
were put promptly into effect, apd even if 
emigration ceased, Spain would possess, by 
1967, only one engineer. (“ tccnico 
superior ”) for every 6t6 workmen, com¬ 
pared with one to 213 in Italy, and one to 
101 In France, today. And, while pulling 
the old lion’s tail ovei^ Gibraltar was great 
fun, nobody would be more embarrassed 
than the Caudiilo if the British took the 
matter seriously, held a .referendum in the 
colony and Obtained, as they would, a vote 
against union with Spain’s present regime. 
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Freedom'from Slumps 

WASHINGTON, DC 

T he United States is so preoccupied with the problem of 
unemployment—understandably so—that two economic 
revolutions which are taking place are going almost unrecog¬ 
nised. One passed its Bastille stage this week when the House 
of Representatives voted an $11 billion cut in taxes at a time 
when the Budget was already in deficit—the first overtly Keynesian 
economic measure in American history. The other is the likeli¬ 
hood that the American economy will set a record for the duration 
of an economic expansion in time of peace, particularly if the 
tax cut becomes law late this year or in the first weeks of next 
year. Finicky statisticians might claim the record for the weak 
expansion from 1933 to 1937, but by any realistic test Americans 
now seem reasonably likely to experience their first taste of the 
heady European wine of prolonged slump-free growth. With the tax 
measure designed to provide a second dose of tonic in 1965, there 
is no apparent reason for expecting a recession in that year any 
more than in 1964. 

The “ ifs ” and “ buts ” about both revolutions are so numerous 
in public discourse in America as practically to obscure them. 
It is obvious, for example, that at best a bare majority of the 
members of Congress understands the underlying aggregate-demand 
economics behind the tax cut and clearly the public at large has 
not accepted the beneficial nature of Budget deficits in present 
American circumstances. But most revolutions originate from the 
top and not the bonom ; if the philosophies of this one are 
clustered around the White House, its Mirabcau is the cautious 
Arkansan, Mr Wilbur Mills, the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, who has seen and understood the economic 
case for a tax cut. 

The revolution represented by the duration of the expansion, 
which began in March, 1961, and shows no serious sign of faltering, 
is obscured even more by its obvious failure to accomplish what 
in most people’s minds is its main task: to cure unemployment. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that the economy will still be expanding 
in 1966 without having solved the problem of idle men, but that 
will make the expansion no less remarkable. For at least 94 out of 
every 100 Americans, including 94 out of every iqo new entrants 
into the labour force, the continuation of good business, with 
rising wages and profits, is of decisive importance in the light of 
the dreary history of the business cycle in the past. While it is 
still considered good form to deny that the business cycle has 
been repealed—and while the proof of a basic change still lies 
in the future—there are American dreamers who wonder why 
the economy should not continue to expand more or'less indefi¬ 
nitely, provided only that the deficit in the country’s international 
accounts does not ultimately force some drastic domestic deflation. 

Yet the President’s embattled Council of Economic Advisers, 
far from boasting from the housetops about the current perform¬ 
ance of the economy, has been forced to defend on every occasion 
its still firmly held view that the tax cut, both by prolonging the 
expansion and by stepping up its pace, will in fact solve the 
problem of unemployment. Its analysis of the trouble—that it 
is due to inadequate aggregate demand—is strongly disputed by 
what are known as the M structuralists ” who believe that there 
is something unique about present-day unemployment. It is also 


disputed by some who believe that the doste of expansionary medi¬ 
cine is insufficient. For example, it is strong , argued by the 
sceptics that a more rapid pace of expansion Will bnly draw more 
workers into the labour force, leaving unemployment as high as 
ever. Though the statistics on productivity are as usual indecisive, 
some observers believe that technological change is now proceeding 
faster than ever before—automation is die catch-Wbrd fof this— 
and that a comparable growth in the number of jobs will fee. of 
little help to the poorly educated, the Negroes and the Ibfig-tcnn 
unemployed in distressed areas and declining industries. 

Mr Heller and his associates on the council, and indeed the 
President, will have much to answer fat* if the tax cutgoes through, 
expansion continues into the “target year” of 1906 and more 
than 5 per cent of the labour force is Still out of work. Since 
many of the nation’s problems, from the plight of the Negro to 
juvenile delinquency, are being blamed on unemployment,*the 
council has clearly gone out on a limbi But fof}mott Anjifricant 
and certainly for the outside world the" significant thing Is that 
the expansion should continue and possibly accelerate a little. 
It is not being brutal to suggest that avoidance of a receswoh 
over the years ahead is raori important to more people than 
whether the rate of unemployment in 19 66 is 5.5 or 4 per> cent 

For a number of reasons there is a broad consensus among the 
experts that the prospects for continued expansion are good, pro¬ 
viding the tax cut is enacted. A primary one is the healthy nature 
of the expansion at its present stage.. Judging by stock-sales ratios, 
there is no over-building of stocks. Despite a scattering of in¬ 
creases in industrial prices, there is no sign Of a return to the 
climate of inflation. While share prices are at historic highs, so 
is everything else. Perhaps most significant, there is no cost- 
induced squeeze on corporate earnings, as has been the case at 
this stage of previous expansions; profits remain unusually strong. 

While the demand for credit has not been exactly weak, savings 
are so fantastically large that there has been no upward pressure 
on long-term lending rates, and even the “ prime rate ” for business 
loans—the rate for borrowers most deserving of credit which is 
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the basis for other rates—has remained unchanged in the face 
of some tightening of monetary policy. Thus whatever the “ lead¬ 
ing indicators ” show (and their reputation for forecasting the 
future is considerably tarnished; many of the conditions that have 
ushered in past recessions are absent. The most common analysis 
of the outlook for 1964 by broad sectors of demand—housing, 
motor cars, government spending and so on—concludes that the 
bey is likely to lie in business investment in new plant and equip¬ 
ment, and everybody expects this to be benefited directly and 
indirectly bv the tax cut. Jhere, are plenty of economists and 
others who fear, trouble in 1964, if taxes are not cut, but Congress 
is expected to complete this task either late this year or in the 
first weeks of the new session. 

Leaving aside the dubious case of *933-37, next April will see 
the peacetime record broken for the duration of an expansion. 
(The Korean war prolonged prosperity between 1949 and 1953.) 
The gross national product will have grown by about $100 billion 
in three years ; this is more than the entire GNP of any European 
country. Although Americans seem to talk only about their 
troubles, their economy remains staggeringly impressive and its 
performance may improve, 


Fellow Travelleirs ? 

P resident; Kennedy’s suggestion last week that the assault on 
tfic moon ought be^oipe a joint Soviet-American project must 
be makipg the Russians think bard—as it was ho doubt meant to 
do. Tbrir recent hints that a lunar partnership would he welcome 
—conveyed by Sir Bernard Lovell and Dr Blagonravov, the chief 
Soviet negotiator on co-operation in space—have now brought 
the ball back into their court with a vengeance. But the President’s 
rhetorical question: “ Why should man's first flight to the moon 
be a matter of national competition?” has come as a painful 
surprise to the National Aeronautical and Space Administration 
and to supporters of its appropriation in Congress. This is now 
nearing a critical stage. Only two months ago the President 
seemed to rule out co-operation with the Russians as beyond reach 
and the argument that it was a matter of national prestige to be 
first on the moon has been one of the Administration’s strongest 
selling-points in its dealings with Congress. 

Further cuts in the $5 billion appropriation for space may, 
however, be the price of getting the President out of some em¬ 
barrassingly tight comers. The Apollo moon project is about a year 
behind schedule and the chances of meeting the presidential dead¬ 
line of a manned lunar deadline by 1970 are considered to be 
small. Pressures to cut government spending are mounting and 
have led to a virtual ban on fresh advances along the New Frontier. 
Doubts persist among scientists and the public over whether a 
crash effort tOput a man on the moon is worth the cost—optimistic¬ 
ally put at $20 billion or sorr-and the diversion of scientific man¬ 
power, particularly if the Russians* are out of this race. 

There are plenty of sceptics to point out the obstacles to join¬ 
ing hands with the Russians. One is the fact that so many military 
secrets are bound up with space equipment; would the Russians 
really raise this curtain ? It would be a nightmare to mesh 
together equipment and designs though these practical problems 
may not be insuperable, given time and goodwill. But it is thought 
in America that the most likely first step would be co-operation 
over the unmanned probes which must precede putting a man 
on the moon and the sharing of information which they produce. 
A beginning has Already been made in limited agreements on the 
sharing of information on communication and weather satellites. 
However modest such co-operation, it would have the wholly 
beneficial effect of moderating the nationalism which has distorted 
the conquest of space. 


Trade With Russia — 

A s the United States stood this week on the verge of economic 
hostilities against its old friends and trading partners in the 
European common market, some businessmen, farmers and mem¬ 
bers of Congress suddenly began to demand that the shackles on 
trade with very new friends, the Soviet.Union and its satellites, 
should Aat re-examined. Uf&t news tfiat Cafi^dftwas.to^sefl $500 
trillion Worth of wheat to Russia—the largest single sucK deal ever 
concluded—unsettled the middle west, where America’s own farm 
surpluses hang heavy ; the fact that some of the wheat was destined 
for Cuba seemed only secondary. The news also stirred the 
businessmen attending the President’s conference on exports last 
week to suggest that fewer Restrictions 01* Soviet trade might 
enlarge American exports and shrink its international deficit. 

President Kennedy’s original liberal impulses in this field were 
paralysed by Congress. But now eastern Europe’s bad harvest 
may offer an opportunity not only to lighten the burden of Sur¬ 
pluses and Of the deficit In America’s international payments but 
also to make the most of the present relaxation df tension. It 
needs careful handling and two congressional committees wert 
considering the difficulties this wtok. Exports of wheat arc sub¬ 
sidised 1 to meet the world price and two years'ago Congress 
expressed the view, which the Administration has not challenged, 
that 94 unfriendly countries * r should not Benefit from this subsidy. 
Up to now the only communist countries to Be exlcepted have been 
Poland and Jugoslavia. Russia would have to be very desperate 
indeed to pay the domestic American price—and m dollars, con¬ 
vertible currencies or gold. 

Businessmen at the exporters’ conference estimated that last 
year the United States, sold only $125 million to the Soviet block 
(excluding Jugoslavia) compared with total western sales to the 
communist world of some $5 billion. But there are many obstacles 
to getting a larger share of this pie, not all of them on the American 
side. It is not easy to think of products—aside from furs and 
caviar—which the Soviet Union could sell to the United States 
and the Russian fondness for bilateral arrangements makes tri¬ 
angular trade difficult. In Washington there is, of course, no 
thought of permitting sales of goods which would build up Russia’s 
military strength. 

But if licences were granted, particularly for industrial goods, the 
problem of credit would arise. Under the Johnson Act no more 
than six months of credit is allowed to any country which has 
defaulted on its American debts and the Soviet Union has still 
not settled its lend-lease obligations. Only Congress can amend 
the Johnson Act, as only Congress can grant the Soviet Union 
most-favoured-nation status. But so fit it has not even with¬ 
drawn last year’s decision that 1 Poland and Jugoslavia should be 
deprived “ as Soon as practicable ” of this concession, which means 
so touch to them. lit wbtyd be pleasant if this could be done in 
rime (or President Tito’s visit next month. 


—and China? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

E ver since the United States adopted its policy of isolating 
China thirteen years ago during the Korean war periodic 
attempts have been made to bring about a mgre liberal American 
attitude. The most recent was a speech early this month in Los 
Angeles by the president of the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Mr Neilan, calling for the opening of limited trade with 
China on the lofty ground that to withhold food from the hungry 
was immoral. His Speech followed renewed activity on the part of 
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THE NORTHERN 


COMPANY 


ohioa«o, ILunoi A. U.S.A. 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

June 30,1963 


RESOURCE* 

Cash and Due from Banks. $188,343,662.71 

U. S. Government Sacurltias . 237,059,267.32 

State, Municipal and Other Securities.... 160,970,995.09 

Loans and Discounts..' 364,903,561.15 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,620,000.00 

Bank Premises. 5,450,000.00 

Customers’ Liability, Account of 
Acceptances. 6,402,084.36 

Other Resources 6,255,944.12 

Total. $991,005,514.75 


LlAllMTIM 


Capital Stock... I . $ 18,000,000.00 

Surplus. . 36 , 000 , 000.00 

Undivided Profits. 7,445,703.65 

General Reserve..;. 10,283,429.54 

Readme far Taxes, Interest etc... 6,283,772.55 

Dividend Payable July 1,1963.... 675,000.00 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio... 6,402.084.36 

Other Liabilities . 1,079,567.28 

Deposits: 


Demand .$480,527,634.49 

Time.372,080,256.71 

- U. S. Government.., 52,228.066.17 904,835,957.37 

Total .. ' $991,005,514.75 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities car¬ 
ried at $150,256,783.76 are pledged to secure Public and Trust 
Deposits and tor other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Cable Address: NORTRUST, 
Chicago 90^ Illinois, U.S.A. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Kangaroo wlnga around the world 

Star feature of the Qantas round-the-world timetable is their Kangaroo 
route, Sydney/London, a mere thirty-hour flight for the latest turbofan engined 
Boeing 707 "V-Jets”. On the Kangaroo route Air BP meets Qantas at Istanbul's 
Yesilkoy airport. Here, as at other airports, Air BP's speed, efficiency and 
powerful, up-to-the-minute fuelling equipment keeps schedules 
intact and far-roving Qantas passengers contented. 


Fast flying 


UMTtS 


... fast fuelling 
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those Americans who would like to turn the knob, at least, of what 
was once an open door. In July a newly-formed group, the Com¬ 
mittee for a Review of Our China Policy, received a good deal of 
publicity when it suggested, on the basis of a cautious letter from 
Mr Bundy of the White House staff, that a meeting which it was 
trying to arrange in Hong Kong between American businessmen 
and Chinese officials had the tacit approval of the Kennedy 
Administration. The Administration immediately denied that any 
change had been made in the. policy of non-recognition and insisted 
that Mr Bundy’s remarks had been taken out of context. 

Officially, the United States does not recognise China, opposes 
its admission to the United Nations, prohibits travel by Americans 
in the country and permits no trade with it. But in spite of this 
hard and rigid line the American ambassador in Poland has held 
a hundred and fifty-five meetings with his Chinese counterpart 
there and American officials deal directly with the Chinese iff 
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attempting to resolve conflicts such as that in Laos. And there are 
many businessmen, especially on the west coast; who are convinced 
that a reopening of trade with China is essential for the health of 
the Pacific economy, though they hesitate to say so openly. , 

The Committee fox a Review of Our China Policy is still a small 
group drawn mainly from the academic community' with a sprink¬ 
ling of journalists, labour leaders and businessmen. But its activi¬ 
ties are followed, with great interest by a much, larger business 
community which has to watch millions of doQaraOfimacbine goods 
going to China from Western Europe and millioni Of tons of wheat 
being shipped from Canada and Australia to Chinese pons. Busi¬ 
nessmen in Oregon recall wistfully that between I 9}4 and 1941 
12 per cent of the state's exports went to China. . ^ < 

But there is little likelihood that there will be any early change 
in American policy whatever the private feelings of government 
officials. For years any suggestion of a more flexible attitude has 


Planning 
for 

Chaos 

NEW YORK. 

IKE a conjuror with a string of coloured 
scarves,. last spring Mayor Wagner 
produced from nowhere a dazzling plan 
to redevelop nearly six miles of Man* 
hattan’s waterfront along the Hudson 
River. From the southern tip of the island 
(the Battery) to 72 nd Street on the West 
Side, the Mayor envisaged a panorama of 
new piers, blocks of offices and flats, 
restaurants, a cylindrical hotel, a conven¬ 
tion hall—splendour to replace the squalor 
which now greets the ocean voyager. For 
the first time there would be a central 
reception centre for passengers from 
major shipping lines. And most dramatic 
of all, nearly one square mile would be 
added, through filling in along the shore, 
to rlie world’s most expensive bit of earth. 
All of this could be in place hy the year 
2000 , financed not by the taxpayers but 
by the revenues brought in by new mari¬ 
time facilities and hy private investors. 

It was sad, therefore, to find that the 
Mavor's conjuring show had scarcely a 
flicker of reality in it—apart from the 
S;*oo,ooo paid to the favoured firms which 
prepared the so-called “ feasibility study.’ 
The Mayor conceded that the plan was 
44 preponderantly exploratory in char¬ 
acter ”; it was supposed to show to what 
kind of heights the West Side waterfront 
might aspire. What it really demonstrated 
was that the politicians, rather than the 
city planners, determine what New York 
shall look like. 

While the Mavor was describing his ■ 
utopian waterfront (the City Planning 
Commission was not even sent an advance 
copy), he was helping to doom, by his 
silence, the Lower Manhattan Express¬ 
way—an improvement which both the 
Planning Commission and business 



leaders feel to be urgent here and now. 
This elevated road, which was put on the 
city's planning map twenty-one years ago, 
was to carry the heavy traffic between 
New Jersey and Long Island, between the 
Holland Tunnel on the west and the Man¬ 
hattan and Williamsburg Bridges on the 
east, over the narrow crowded streets of 
downtown Manhattan. Yet when the 
Expressway finally came up for a vote this 
year the Mayor and the Board of Estimate, 
the city’s governing body, were cowed 
by the emotional opposition from politi¬ 
cally powerful neighbourhood groups in 
Greenwich Village and “ Little Italy '*— 
the Mayor into silence and the Board into 
veto. 

For those who wish that New York 
could be redeveloped according to a uni¬ 
fied plan, as Chicago and Philadelphia 
have been, there are further grpunds for 
despair. One is the determination of the 
New York Stock Exchange to move out 
of the dark, crowded canyons of Wall 
Street to an open stretch of waterfront 
near the Battery, land which might better 
be used for parks and recreation areas. 
Even the practical New York Times has 
spoken out against the aesthetic wrong 
of moving the market out of the market¬ 
place. But the Exchange, which needs 
more space, will not allow that it has a 


symbolic part to play at the heart of the 
financial district. 

Yet another new patch is to be added 
to the crazyHjuilt redevelopment 
Manhattan, A 6q-acre Civic Centre is to 
be Created around City Hall. It will in¬ 
corporate all government buildipg^ in the 
area as well as a new police ' 

a customs court and new office Buildings. 
The main feature of the plan is the total 
elimination of traffic from the area; this 
will be diverted outside—-into the same 
congested streets over which the cross¬ 
island Expressway will not be built The 
Board of Estimate has approved the Civic * 
Centre and most of the $168 million which 
it will cost has either been appropriated 
or included in the city’s capital budget for 
the next five years. Yet architects have 
complained that the buildings to be put 
up will be in the same dreary, monumental 
and unapproachable style which distin¬ 
guishes all too many American govern¬ 
mental structures. The new World Trade 
Centre to be bui’t by the Port of New 
York Authority north of the Battery . 
promises to be more exciting under the 
direction of the controversial architect . 
Mr Minoru Yamasaki. 

An editor of Architectural Forum has 
complained bitterly about the " catas¬ 
trophic redevelopment" of New York. 
Lack of co-ordination has already pro*- 
duced a recognised disaster near Rocke¬ 
feller Centre; four new skyscrapers have 
gone up without creating a single plaza 
or leaving an open space between them— 

“ solidified chaos," Mr Lewis Mumford 
has called it. The city’s new zoning law 
eftcourages owners of new buildings to 
create open spaces at street level, yet thfe 
much-admired Seagram Building is being 
taxed more heavily as a “ prestige build¬ 
ing ” precisely because it does so. 
Perhaps Mr Ballard, the architect who 
has just been appointed head of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, can put some of the 
trouble to rights. He may be able to hold 
out for higher aesthetic standards while 
acknowledging the hard facts of political 
life. 
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been denounced as appeasement and treachery by the pro-Formosan 
<% China Lobby.- Recently the influence of this group of strident 
right-wingers has waned somewhat but the uncertainties of the 
Russian-Chinese rift provide a new excuse for doing nothing, for 
the present at kast. Even if the government were prepared to 
close its eyes to a private meeting in Hong Kong between American 
businessmen and Chinese officials, there is another difficulty: the 
Chinese do not seem especially keen on holding the meeting. Unless 
there is some indication soon that stick a meeting would be taken 
seriously by the Chinese , government it is most unlikely that 
American businessmen will risk public disapproval by going to 
Hong Kong to talk turkey or Peking duck with Chinese 
communists. ■ 



T he end-of-summer battle between youth and the grown-ups 
took its accustomed course iri the United States this year. 
Over the Labour Day weekend there were teenage riots and 
arrests at scasji^e resorts. In Washington students heckled the 
widely execrated Committee on Un-American Activities and some 
of them were hurled down the stone steps of Congress for their 
pains. There were uproars of various sorts in schools in several 
parts of the country. The fight between the generations is not 
one in which a great deal of toleration or maturity is displayed by 
cither side. The very word teenager has almost become a synonym 
for juvenile delinquent. Adult disapproval extends emphatically 
to yoting persons in their twenties who fail to react to situations 
with conventional responses, which in the United Stares tend to 
have rather more of the flavour of conditioned reflexes than in 
most of the un-bolshevised world. 

The teenagers resent the adult strictures and suspicions which 
constandy Surround them. Fortunately, relatively few respond 
by becoming juvenile delinquents. Alarming as are the figures 
of juvenile crime in America, parents and other adults are rarely 
either told, or caused, to drop dead. Usually most young Ameri¬ 
cans are almost unnervingly polite to their ciders. But this polite¬ 
ness tends to hang like a curtain before a recess of exasperation 
and 3Com whose depth can only be guessed 
For the young people’s impatience there are several causes. 
Viewedi purely as little economic men and women, American teen¬ 
agers cause American manufacturers’ eyes to glisten. An economy 
that badly needs a shot in the arm cannot but look fondly on 
a class of consumers whose growth and whose built-in, expensive 
tastes are alike assured. The 20 million teenagers are said to 
constitute St $io billion market, and by 1970 there will be almost 
30 million of them buying things worth $20 billion. But the 
smiles of the Chambers of Commerce assort ill with the 
scowls of policemen and the frowns of parents. Irked by the 
contrast, some teenagers take to casting beer-bottles as well as 
charges of hypocrisy in the direction of their elders. 


Although the teenage market for records, record-players^ motor¬ 
cars, lipstick, spirits (despite most states’ laws)‘and* hair-styles is 
growing steadily, the American school system is failing 16 expand 
as fast as it should to accommodate a student population which 
is forty per cent larger than it was a decade ago. This year 
revolts by property owners caused a disturbingly high proportion, 
about a third, of school bond issues to be defeated when Sub¬ 
mitted to the voters and moat State Legislatures are repotted to 
have been similarly Scrooge-like* As if to pewit up the dismal 
meaning Of‘those facts* ehildienm the capital who hadbeen per¬ 
suaded hoc to drop opt of school early found that there was Standing- 
room only ini their classrooms. ' - • : * ■ 

in addition, this year some teenagers found their tthoois dOsed 
by state tttiopers; others were involved'* in Negeb "boycotts, 
threatened 1 teacher!’ strikes, defiance by 4 stke authorities ii of 
Supreme Cobrt decisions against prayers and Bible reading 4 ft 
the classrooms and protests by Jehovah’s Witnesses against having 
to stand up in class during the singing of the national anthem. 
These scenes of mainly adult uproar, as well as the contrast 
between private affluence and public need, cannot but. nuke teen¬ 
agers wonder how sincere their ciders 'iwe Whecudhey idmonish 
£ them for materialism, rowdiness and frivolity. % 

Teenagers complain that some of the allegations of rowdyism 
are exaggerated or sometimes even invented. The juvenile delin¬ 
quent has become a stock character in the scmjj-^ction purveyed 
by the tabloid press. Even respectable newspapers are tempted 
to call a display of juvenile high spirits a riot, a dance-hall fre- 
qUepted by young people a deft and calf-love on summer beaches 
a. set orgy. This year there were mass arrests of teenagers in 
Maryland merely for ignoring a municipal curfew and at a summer 
resort over-zealous police dramatically raided at kast one dance 
dub catering exclusively to teenagers (and found nothing to justify 
their action). 

Thoughtful young people, of whom there are probably a good 
many more than some reproving grown-ups seem 'to think, do 
not deny that juvenile delinquency is becoming an increasingly 
grave problem in America, as elsewhere. The figures are startling. 
Almost two-thirds of the motor car thefts in America, half of the 
larcenies and burglaries, a fifth; of the rapes and an eighth of 
the aggravated assaults, as well as eight per cent of all the murders 
and manslaughters, are committed by persons under eighteen years 
of age. Even so, almost half of all the cases that are heard in 
the country’s juvenile courts have to do not with children who 
have committed offences but with children who have been 
abandoned or mistreated by adults., 

T eenagers say that grown-ups regard them not as ordinary 
human beings in the difficult transition stage from children 
to adults but as a special race of incomprehensible creatures, with 
their own peculiar customs, morals and even language. Yet the 
chief dread of most American teenagers is to be thought to be 
different from other people. Even the minority of young people 
who take to politics as a means of rebelling against conformity 
manage the business with a clumsiness which suggests that, like 
their counterparts in Japan, they are really conformists at heart. 
The, supporters of the students who went to Cuba. in. defiance 
of the State Department have been roundly condemned by 
America’s liberals, not for rallying round the unauthorised tourists 
(many of whom, however, seem to have been genuine fellow- 
travellers); nor for criticising the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, but for being So inept as to mak^its members appear 
rational and even reasonable by comparison. The same applies 
to the rebels on the right. ' The youths who turned this summer’s 
Young Republicans National Convention in San Francisco into 
a rough-house have since been attacked by other Young Republi¬ 
cans as a. screaming mob of undisciplined extremists. 
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Neither these minorities nor j 
4 ‘ beats,” with their beards 
representative of young Americ 
tend far more towards conforflBr thl 
is this surprising. American sofiBw is [ 
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increasingly the 
ich impose steril tests 
e isfincreasing; resent*" 
Th^ more elders 

t ....JBffc theJ«ung tend 

. to, lbpJk critically at the standards of their elders. The 20,000 
young Americans who volunteered immediately to join the Peace 
Corps were obviously not without ideals. The growing number of 
students who get married while still at college do more than con¬ 
tribute to the population explosion. Most of them become serious- 
minded citizens that much sooner. The teenagers who protest 
against bring chivvied to death by grown-ups may grow up to 
bored to death by a society whose adult stan 
to reject as too childish* 

■ ..V r 

Afliftpwove 

Tuesday to visit conservation projects 
spots—in the West. Meanwhile, other 
east and south: Mr McNamara, the 
i^ghd General Taylor, the chairman of the 
Saigon to see what new conclusions they 
American policy toward South Vietnam; and 
to Birmingham, Alabama, to try to alleviate, 
fibs, were still going off, tbs fear* and mistrust which 
‘ ' jbd .ttoei ■; ^ 1 1 " 

So historic was ’ 
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OUT THIS WEEK 


This widely-drcuUtod report pro¬ 
vides essential up-to-date infor¬ 
mation on the economy of the EEC, 
comparing its performance with 
that of other leading industrial 
countries. 

Th* con tints include 

calendar ■ of events, timetable of 
tariff changes* indicators of economic 
activity* Statistical analysis of trade. 

SsbserbdMi annual £5; single 
copies £3; subscribers to Common 
Market Group QERs free. 

Further details from: 

TUI SCONOM1ST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer Hduse 27 St James's Place 
SW1 Telephone HYD 6711 
Eel 216 

60 East 42nd Street New York 17 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 
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House itsdfhad endorsed the bulk of the Administration's requests 
fo|a coung^Wide system "of shelters against radio-active fall-out. 

|The Present jK x s 0 mg Jnore in the West about his domestic 
p^gramn^iji^thans abo^t conserving natural resources. Here the 
foundation stone is dm $n :billion cut in taxes which the House 
approved Oft Wednesday by 271 votes to 155. The Republican 
attempt teffrohihit the tax cuts from going into effect unless the 
President £pftld announce in January that he had cut government 
expenditure* by about $1 billion for the current financial year and 
by about twice that for the coining one, was repulsed—though 
by only 226 votes to 199. It may be true, as Senator Humphrey 
argues, that this Congress will be judged by what it does on three 
things —the test ban treaty, taxes and Negro rights. Only the 
last remains in real question. But of the many other proposals 
on health, education and welfare which Mr Kennedy has sent to 
Congress, it has so far completed work on only one: a measure 
authorising matching grants to medical and dental schools and a 
six-year loan programme for their students; the country needs to 
increase the number of its doctors by 50 per cent by 1973. 


Box Office 

> , 

i;'; NEW YORK 

iflf Vfcw'^bft^first film festival, a non-competitive 
astonished'die critics, die dis- 
Variety magazine, the popular 
ted with some awe that, although 
^more than 45,000 people visited 
and that all but three of the 
of 
the 

^ fnadttutti^plan to hold one in New York 

tiriet autun^ :; -^id^^f': Roud, an American on the staff 

of the 1bfd|tdt^ibnce again making the selections. 

(ForMrRqtfdtbo NfcwARl&r showing was in the nature of a 
pteview, siriec ttic jBPl iofe^ to present over half the films in 
London 

Variety features that were shown seem to 

be the sniff rather than dollars, are made. From 

the loW-keyijd, Jajwrtese An Autumn Afternoon to the American 
parody^ip^if(^ the Hills the films were characterised by a slow¬ 
ness of ptfee aiid an emphasis upon technique. Even the one 
British entry, The Servant, starring Mr Dirk Bogarde, comes under 
the heading of off-beat, a term that is still guaranteed to chill the 
blood of most cinema producers and exhibitors. Yet today New 
York has 28 first-run cinemas where foreign films are shown (a 
decade ago there were only a handful) and there are some twelve 
hundred such cinemas scattered across the country. Moreover, 
enthusiasts in small towns have recently begun to organise film 
dubs and some of the more enterprising distributors rent as many 
as three films a week to the chibs for small fees, hoping to build up 
an audience that will eventually support an art cinema. 

The American intellectual community now writes about the 
films with the passionate intensity formerly reserved for literature 
and politics. But this is beside the point as far as the distributors 
are concerned. They ask only one question: Is the picture com¬ 
mercially viable ? The festival suggests that there is a large 
audience, in New York at least, for unknown foreign films and 
the distributors are excited by this prospect. But in the back of 
their minds is the nagging suspidon that the large audiences were 
partly the result of Lincoln Centre’s respectability (New York's 
upper bohemia attending a major cultural event) and partly the 
result of restricting each film to a single showing; New York's 
connoisseurs did not dare to miss any of them. 
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tExouso us while we drop a name or two: Berkeley 
Power Station; Brad well; the National Coal Board: the 
B.R.AJ. V-8 engine; Shell, Rsso,Caltex;Bristol Siddeley 
•. . The contributions made by (JKN companies-to 
the successes these names imply ran be shortly 
described as engineering of one sort or another. Things 
like reinforcing bars; for concrete, willing gear and 
haulages, process lluirl heating furnae^|1ame tubes.. 
Energy '! W hv, we even make die-east wing nuts for 
baby walkers, and automatic food and drinks vending 
machines. As well as helping to produce energy, #e 
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machine shops agio. oj| tin §N§- 
• won’t wait—for befcterwaya of making 4he*am«4hmgs, 
or tor ways of making new things, or for now things to 
make. The answer may be relevant to the j>ower indus- 
tiy, or tq th,^ hjmsijig problem; to nappy pins or to navi: 

gation,;i|4l^^fetr i tlfe jjoest iori.^itfsja^^4^ 

- pra*-tieali^' ! iroyft|fo^n steel or engineering, itsnoufcfbe’' 
to gbsw» KE WT& nutt^bfolds, ltd.,lon? 
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Denning on 

L ord dining, for the purposes of his 
inquiry, had no powers to summon any¬ 
body before him. He had no powers to 
compel anybody to answer his questions. 
The statements he heard were not made on 
oath: and they were not necessarily subject 
to contradiction by those of other views. But, 
he wrote: “ It was not the lack of powers 
that handicapped me. It was the very nature 
of the inquiry with which I was entrusted,” 
His verdict on the Security Services actions 
in the Profumo case is startlingly similar: 

“... this was an unprecedented situation 
for which the machinery of government did 
not cater. It was, in the view of die 
Security Service, not a case of a security 
risk, but of moral misbehaviour by a 
minister. And we have no machinery to 
deal with it.” Mr John Profumo, this is 
to say, put a wire across the terminal points 
of British government; he not only caused 
a startling flash—he fused the madtite. 

Lord Dining surveys the tes^UIn| f 
with charitable distaste: to those who might*^ 
accuse him of 44 white-washing ” (his word), 
he rightly replies that the interest of the 
individual is supreme ; if a man is brought 
under suspicion, but not proof of guilt, by 
his findings: 44 1 will . . . take the facts in 
his favour rather than do an injustice which 
is without remedy.” All the persons, then, 
against whom vile allegations have been 
spread abroad in public or (more perni¬ 
ciously yet) in private, are exculpated. The 
vindictive will not be satisfied, but this was 
surely all that Lord Denning could do. And 
the reasonable man (not all the avid rumour 
mongers of recent weeks have been reason¬ 
able) will surely have hoped, not that Lord 
Denning was to pick about on the dunghill 
of London gossip, but to set down the Facts 
on what could conceivably be set right as 
a result of the whole wretched affair. That 
is where the clash of reactions after the 
report rises. Conservatives feel, rightly, 
that the popular newspaper headlines on 
Thursday should have been 44 Ministers 
Cleared of Vile Traducements.” But 
administrative reformers must ask: what 
are the lessons for the conduct of govern¬ 
ment in the future ? 

National Security 

T he nub of the Profumo affair is, of 
course, the question of national security. 
That Mr Ftofumo gave nothing away to the 
Russians was hardly in dispute. Wnar was 
more relevant—and Lord .Denning sub¬ 
stantiates it in detail—is that various bits 
and pieces of the security services and die 
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with Miss Keeler. 
Ivanov, the 
r the com- 
.Ward knew him 


Stephen Ward 
^^BKHcans were going 
with atomic 


Keekr^thettfftrte L 

1. AlrPi^umobadi 

2. Miss Keefer f 
Russian spy,: 
munist sgmj 
better. 

3. Cape#**4 
to find out< 5 > 
to arm 
weapons.* 1 

The question W|| the link was 
tenuous. But what is that noth¬ 

ing was done about m Mr Profumo’s formal 
denial of having slept with Miss Keeler 
went unchallenged for over 
Lord Denning argues, rightly, ^ 

parliamentary misconduct of Mr 
was a matter for the politicians to clear up. 
But when the Home Secretary asked the 
head of the security service and the com¬ 
missioner of the police what substance there 
was in the rumours, two failures took place. 
Mr Brooke failed to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of Ward’s interest in the bomb; and 
the security service saw fit not to tell him 


that Miss Keeler had probably been Mr 
Rjofumo’s mistress. A^caijw^ule the prime 
minister's private secretary had been told by 
a newspaper executive—and had passed it 
on to the security service—that Miss Keeler 
claimed to have been involved both with Mr 
Profumo and with a Russian naval attach^. 
Again, the vital link between this claim and 
Mr Profumo’s lying statement was not made. 

Labour has claimed thatthis failure was 
the prime minister’s responsibility, as chief 
of the security services. But the report 
shows that this—and all public comment— 
has been wrongly based. Since 1952 the 
security services have been, initially, under 
the Home Secretary. But they decided 
that it was none of their business to tell him 
about a minister’s private life—even when 
they knew the minister had lied to the 
House of Commons, and that a Russian spy 
was §fso concerned in the tale. The security 
- ^*^che^ politician they were 

Personal Statement 

T he other worry about Lord Denning’s 
findings is profounder yet. It is 
absolutely clear that, when Mr Prpfumo was 
put on the spot in the Commons by Mr 
Wigg, Mr Crossman and Mrs Castk^ve 
senior ministers, with Mr Prof Otto's 
solicitor, sat down to draw up a spudment. 
Mr Profumo himself, heavily 
influence of sleeping pills {he haff^opeh 
dragged out of bed), only saw the gMpftptt 
after it was competed Theonc ; ^ ^—~ 
he suggested obviously 

even tbeAvtmS^i wf 
fumothc ifcxtthiyrcad 
to tte (kmmmW is though it were his own. 

had decided to trust him. 
The ^nme minister himself, it is explained, 
fdt it better that Mr Profumo should be 
questioned by 44 friends of his own age”: 
mis was the attitude of the person supposed 
to be in charge of the government of Great 
Britain. 


Brushing Up the Law 


T he Criminal Law Revision Com¬ 
mittee, a permanent committee set up 
in 1959 to consider any aspect of the 
criminal law referred to it by the Home 
Secretary, has already proved its useful¬ 
ness by producing excellent reports on the 
law relating to suicide and to indecency 


with children. It has now published two 
more reports of the same high standard, 
dealing with procedure where the issue of 
insanity is raised, and with the order of 
closing speeches in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions. 

Dissatisfaction has long been felt by law 
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verdict in form is a verdict of guilty but 
insiitafanee m Ss 

form to the intervention of Queen Victoefe, 
who insisted thto since she had actually 
seen alunaticMaclean fife athef, be should 
not be found not guilty but insane* 
according t& existing ptaedeebut * guilty 
but insane.” Her vicar of the law* was 
given stiastnory Item byanA<Jt of 18831. 
The Committee now rightly recommends 1 a 
return to earlier practice and'the abolition 
of the verdict 08 “ guilty but insane^- The 
new verdict; which xtiiy ^iconuudnd should 
W returned in appro^texafces, is rtf not 
guilcy by Teasbn of insanity/’ J. J- ,-oniv 

TlH-oinrtt^recdnHn^sthstappQrt 
shoaoW be allowed against r *Ms vetdk*^ 
chher against- the’ imphcstifov ftaft the 
accused perton’ committed the act charged* 
ofiajpmst the finding rof iniuit^ or against 
both. The committee suggests>uth*t< the 
appellate court should have? power of 
passing, sentence, bu6if the acctised isfbtind 
gtiihy 'at capital ^murder on appeal, the 
death Sentence i should nocrbe imposed but 
onle^ of life imprisonment. This reservation 
is clearly humand and right * w. 

The oaptnittee goes on to makdaiif im¬ 
portant' reconpneftdation on the issue 1 Of 
nmess to ple^d. The test of 'whether , the 
accused is fifth plead is Whether he is able 
to understand the cterrse of proceedings 1 st 
the trial, so as to make a proper defence, 
to challenge a juror, and to understand the 
details of evidence. In practice an accused 
person, is rarely found unfit to plead 1 unless 
the evidence of two doctors is given to this 
effect. Confusion exists as to the precise 
moment at which the plea of unfitness to 
plead should be raised. Normally it should 
be pleaded on arraignment an<| bCfi)^ 
court has heard any evidence, but there 
have been cases where the plea has not 
been made until the conclusion of evidence 





him to be called before the end of the 
ptticcqtim’a teat. ^Tbepommbvee 8ugge9IW 
that tbeJperiod-of detemiot for wteeh a 
prisoner ;4ap r fee f hrid ; under, the Mental 
Health Aettand iotfeer statute* .si otm#* 
*^i£ufec<& ao ithe.frwkw *L tbcHome 
SecreUWy and; not the SJUrts,: but that Ac 
courts should have power to prdCr tbe im- 
nKdiate rek^ rf a prisoqer ifound uoft; 
to. plead, if they are satisfied no danger to 
Ac public Would/be involved. 

1 On the order of dosing^ speeches, the 
committee tefcommends that-the oonvcfitiort 
by Which the prOsedutibn is entitled to the 
laW word where the defence has called any 
witnesses other than file accused or trite¬ 
nesses to character should be dohe away 
with, as should be the archaic and unused 
right of reply enjoyed by the law officers. 
Thf influei^e of the last word in a triad 
taH 'ee greatly, overrated, but on the prin¬ 
ciple that legal" procedure should wherever 
possible favour the defence, the com* 
mktee’s proposal deserves support. 


What Are Naughty 
Boys Made Of ? 

T he Home Secretary’s decision to 
appoint a standing advisory committee 
an juvenile crime, under his own chairman¬ 
ship, is probably a sign of complete baffle¬ 
ment by the problem. Formerly thought 
to be associated with unemployment and 
poverty, then with the social upheaval of 
the war, then with shortages and rationing, 
find now with affluence, juvenile crime just 
goes on increasing and seenjs to make non 1 
sense off any theory that is put fofwatd. 
The only consolation to be round in the 
criminal statistics for 1962 (Cmnd 2120) 
is that fewer boys under t4 were last year 
found guilty of offences of all kinds com¬ 
pared with 1961—though there were pearly 
twice as many as in 1938. 

Mr Brooke’s committee is to make a con¬ 
tinuous study of juvenile delinquency 


through a series pf sub-committees. Pre*- 
sumably, it will only be concerned with the 
under-seventeens, as at that age the young 
offender ceases to be dealt with by g 
juvenile court. But it could usefully extend 
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Goad for Goliath 


D avid low, who died a week ago, was 
much more thart a great cartoonist. 
Indeed^ hi was; such a power m the world 
wirh his pencil bemuse of the sort of mah 
he was. Those who met hini were always 
struck by the contrasts in him; between the 
kindly, modest urbanity that made him, with 
his never-dimmed curiosity, such a good 
listener, companion and friend add the 
surgery he performed so professionally on 
his drawing boaitl in cutting down little and 
big Hitlers, of every country, class or party 5 
between his unfading faith in the Hberal 
and radical ideas bf his young days and his 
realistic, always up-to-date understanding of 
the limitations (and indeed the stupidity) of 
human action, especially in politics; 
between the rebellious 1 iconodasm that he 
never lost and the place became to occupy 
(to his quiet fun) among those he goaded 
and deflated. He liked and trusted ordinary 
people, without rating them larger than life, 
which he loved; he msliked? distrusted and 
made into figures of fun all men blown up 
with authority, without being an anarchist; 
sceptical always, he was never a cynic; 
above all, he rod compassion which could, 
in moments of history, embrace mankind. 
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A British Ditemma 

I T is high tune the British got to know 
more about the newest inhabitants of 
their island—the half-million coloured im¬ 
migrants from the Commonwealth who 
have settled in dusters around the inner 
fringes of the great cities. The knowledge 
is at last to be made available, and under 
the best of.auspices. The Nuffield Foun¬ 
dation has put up £70,000 with which the 
Institute of Race Relations is to undertake 
a survey: the survey is to be conducted 
by Mr E. J. B. Rose, a distinguished 
journalist of world-wide experience. The 
survey, if it does secure the willing co¬ 
optation it needs, has the leadership and 
the cash to find and bridge the gaps in 
knowledge that yawn between the various 
areas where something, at least, is known. 
But it would be a mistake to treat the 
and grandchildren to matter simply as a “ race problem.” There 

join the family parties living a semi-outdoor the field—although it is perfectly possible are, of course, some such special problems 

life for three or four weeks in the hop to store them from year to year. Last year’s -—bow to educate Children who speak no, or 

harvest camps. For women with children average prke was £711 a ton (about i± lb little, English is perhaps the most real; 

this is often a means of getting a longer holi- goes to a barrel of beer) but that was high straight colour prejudice is the most hateful, 

day than the husband’s fortnight permits— in a thin year when hardly anyone fulfilled But race relations in Britain are bedevilled 

with lew expenses and some cash to show their quotas. The system deliberately by attitudes that bedevil Britons’ own rcla- 

for it in the end. The work is hard on the narrows the advantage possessed by the big tions with each other. Discrimination 

hands and not much fun in wet weather but grower over the small man—but even the against an Indian plumber might be called 

provides a substitute fot Butlins to many big growers, even the brewers themselves, mere snobbery towards an Irish carpenter, 

who still cannot 0? do hot manage to save cannot run hop gardens with the necessary This survey could teach us a lot about our 7 

for a bought hplfday.' And though the beer permanent labour force unless they keep selves, as well as about our new fellow- 

is not free the |Weer sftiell of the hops on a them employed on mixed market farming citizens. 

warm day and tfte sub-idyllic groups busy at other seasons. Hops are an expensive Perhaps one of the greatest needs in 
among the vine-like plants do create a crop, and part of the expense is that they Britain, for many aspects of public policy, 

vaguely arcadian illusion. make people grow more beans, potatoes and is to find out how people really do live 

Conditions in some camps are far from apples than they want to. before trying to do something about it. 

idyllic, though in the better ones, run by the 



big breweries for example, adequate facili¬ 
ties of a simple kind—hot water, showers, 
free firewood, visiting shops, bingo—are 
there to make life in the poky wooden huts 
pleasant enough for the hundreds of 
pickers. Poky or not, many families 
decorate and cherish their huts with affec¬ 
tion, returning year after year to the same 
one and even leaving furniture from one 
year to the next. 

Hand-pickers this year get is. 2d. a 
bushel—there are of course plenty of old 
women to reminisce about the days when 
you only got a shilling for five bushels. But 
much more picking now is done by machine, 
which is comparatively labour saving and 
therefore on wages alone saves £4 to £6 a 
hundredweight. One machine, which may 
cost between £3,000 and £7,500, plus the 
cost of its shed, employs a team of about 
25 people, including those out in the gardens 
tearing down the hops., string, stalk and all 
and bringing them in in trucks. But gang 
work smacks too much of the factory to 
count as much of a holiday. Even a big 
grower like Whithreads still picks nearly 
half its acreage by hand. 

Farmers this year have got a good crop, 
in spite of the late wet start of the picking. 
Many may exceed the quotas allotted them 
by the Hop Marketing Board and unless 
they can buy in unfulfilled quotas from 
other farmers the hops are left to wither in 
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SEPTEMBER 26, 1863 


MEET FOR DISCUSSION 


gT( We have never, like some of our 
^J| contemporaries, run down the Social 
jU Science Association. We believe that 
there are a class of subjects,—subjects 
growing every day in their relative import¬ 
ance to political subjects,—with which it is 
undesirable and often impossible to deal in 
Parliament, but on which it is of the highest 
importance that thinking men should review 
and exchange their ideas. On many of 
these subjects there ought never to be any 
legislation'at all; on many more the time 
for legislation is not ripe, and cannot become 
ripe till they have been much discussed by 
those who have anxiously studied them in 
all their aspects. On the few even which 
are Parliamentary and are ripe for discus¬ 
sion in Parliament—-like the Education 
Minutes,—it is extremely useful to hear 
discussions by men who have no seats in 
Parliament, and who are yet probably far 
better informed of the bearings of these 
questions than members of Parliament 
usually can be. . . . We trust, how¬ 
ever, that our home Social Science Associa¬ 
tion, in its approaching meeting at 
Edinburgh; will not fall into the error into 
which, as it seems to us, the International 
Association fell at Ghent, of what we may 


call the, cliquishness of philanthropy. We 
hear that in discussing the question of 
capital punishment there, only one man 
was found bold enough to say anything in 
its defence, while even he was heard with 
frequent interruption, and the chairman in 
putting the question to the meeting spoke 
with strong irony of those who were pre¬ 
pared to defend it, as if they were in a 
measure barbarians. Now this is not 
practical discussion. ... If public 
opinion were so far in advance of the law 
on any subject that no thoughtful man 
could be got to defend the law as it is, there 
might be no discredit in having a merely 
one-sided discussion,—a league-meeting in 
the place of a congress of different views. 
But this is assuredly not the case, in 
England at least, on die question ol capital 
punishment. And nothing is of greater 
consequence to the usefulness 0 1 these 
meetings than that they should really repre¬ 
sent the practical culture of the country, and 
should not gain the reputation of being 
compounded of a crowd of “friends of 
humanity,” met together to protest against 
anything and everything that looks on the 
surface of it rough, ugly, or even barbarous. 
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Elixir of Excitement 


Layard of Nineveh 

By Gordon Waterfield. 

John Murray . 545 pages. 55a. 

T he Victorians are in fashion. Their 
paintings, furniture and bric-b-brac are 
rising in price at Sotheby’s; their zest, 
dash and certainty are the envy of uncasier 
generations. Mr Gordon Waterfield has 
caught the market with a good book about 
one of the most thrusting and confident of 
them all. 

Austen Henry Layard sp^nt some of his 
early years as a misfit, bullied at school 
because he spoke French and Italian, and 
unhappy in a London office that would not, 
to his annoyance, make him a partner at 
twenty-one. But by the age of twenty-two, 
unhappiness was over. The chance that a 
travelling companion was a bad sailor 
enabled him to set off overland for a job in 
Ceylon. The very prospect changed his 
view of life. For he saw in the journey a 
realisation of “ the dream which had 
haunted me from childhood”—dreams of 
the world of the Arabian Nights and of 
eastern flamboyance heightened when young 
Disraeli came to dine. A youth who had 
hated law books suddenly passed all his 
examinations, set to work on trigonometry 
and buried himself in the library of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

In 1839 , a journey across the Ottoman 
Empire and Persia was a matter of hazard 
and luck. For whole stretches of the way, 
travellers were at the mercy of chieftains 
who treated them according to whim. 
Layard and his companion were often un¬ 
comfortable, sometimes ill, several times 
robbed, and more than once had to raise 
their guns. But at the end of a year and at 
a cost of four shillings a day between them, 
they had reached Teheran. Here they 
parted company. For Layard had spotted 
en route some of the mounds, inscriptions, 
sculptures and other traces of lost civilisa¬ 
tions that were to make him famous. In 
unusual taste, he had preferred their appeal 
to the more obvious attractions of Ionia and 
Baalbek ; he had become bent on solving 
the “ deep mystery ” that hung over lands 
that had slumbered in profound and melan¬ 
choly silence for centuries. He could not 
live, he wrote home to despairing relations, 
without “ an extraordinary degree of excite¬ 
ment,” and the phrase is ihe key to his life 
—to total success in archaeology followed by 
a patchy career in politics and also in 
diplomacy. 

He was not the first in the field of 


Assyrian discovery. By 1845— : the year in 
which he overcame the last obstacles anfl 
began to dig neat Moslil-^rabsidlsed ex¬ 
ploring had started and Qritph prestige wqi 
at stake. ‘ * 106 ' nanot^/hiM^ 
concerned in competing with'the Fftfich ill 
deciphering the cuneiform inscription?*” 
But he was the best, and best informed, of 
the contemporary guessers about sites 3 
passages of great interest in the book are 
the tributes paid by archeologists of par 
own times to his acumen and knowledge. 
The history that he uncovered excited nis 
contemporaries because it confirmed the 
Bible, filled the British Museum and 
worsted competitors. The vagabond had 
become a lion, and a lion of the winged 
kind with human head, into which cartoon¬ 
ists were to mrn him for the rest of his 
extraordinary career. 

For primacy in one skill was not excite¬ 
ment enough. The greatest archaeologist 
of his day dropped the pursuit at thirty- 
four and plunged into politics, to crusade 
against jobbing and class privilege, against 
treating eastern nations by standards lower 
than those used in Europe, and against Rus¬ 
sian expansion. In politics he met with 
only a measure of success ; missionary zeal 
often outran discretion. In middle age, 
therefore, he switched again, this time to 
diplomacy. He held, at Constantinople, the 
post of his dreams ; he was there in times 
exciting enough even for him—the " by 
Jingo ” years of the Rtisso-Turkish war. 
But again he missed promotion to the top 
of the ambassadorial tree, and most readers 
will spot the reason why. His wish for quick 
results and his tendency to spoil a case by 
overstatement caused him, says Mr Water- 
field, to be “ bored with the game of 
manoeuvring people.” This trait is unsuit¬ 
able in both politics and diplomacy ; it 
denied him the ambition of his old age-a 
Jubilee peerage. 

The raw material from which the bio¬ 
graphy is drawn is phenomenal in quantity 
-340 volumes of private papdrs in the 
British Museum alone. Access to this over¬ 
whelming amount of fact has filled the book 
with incident, so much so that only now 
and then has Mr Waterfield a moment to 
stand back from his easel and survey the 
whole nature of his man. Why was it that 
Layard dropped each career so completely? 
Does he, in the million-word memoir that 
he left at his death, never give a thought or 
sentence to the matter? Cannot Mr Water- 
field explain? An added dash 6 f analysis 
might have improved a book that is absorb¬ 


ing, well written and captfoped, and aptly 
as well as beautifully’ illustrated. It is.worthy 
of the hero who, at seventy-five gild in re¬ 
tirement, was picking up pictures ft Venice 
in *> VQftesof exdtcmerit jaritf Amusement.” 
Two yean only before his death, excite¬ 
ment wgs/sdO thfe fountof life ^-4 good 
record, ev^n for a Victorian. 

Earthly, Jerusalems 

Vfciofiwi-dttes \ 

By Asa Briggs. J 

Odhams Press. 416 pages, jjs, .r 

\Y Then the Birmingham Qxj Art Gal- 
W lery waa opened in 1883 it was con¬ 
sidered particularly appropriate that it 
should be situated over the offices of the 
municipal gas company. ) For the cost of 
the gallery was covered by the profits on 
gas, taken over from private companies by 
the Mayor, Joseph Chamberlain, twelve 
years earlier. The motto in the hall read 
“By the gains of industry we promote art”; 
and as they passed by, the citizens of Birm¬ 
ingham would be strengthened in their con¬ 
viction that their city, in achievements and 
spirit, could be ranked beside the great 
Italian cities of the renaissance. 

In this companion book to his "Vic¬ 
torian People” Professor Asa Briggs has 
produced a richly fascinating study of die 
pride, concern and ambivalent emotion with 
which the Victorians regarded the new mon¬ 
ster of their time—-the conurbation. On the 
one hand there were the grim statistics of 
the Blue Books of the 1840s, whose tale of 
middens, cholera and mortality, carried 
to a wider public by novelists such as Mrs 
Gaskcll—and were, as this book points out, 
eventually taken to heart by local improve¬ 
ment committees either (as in Manchester 
or Leeds) inspired by a small body of pro¬ 
fessional men or (as later in Birmingham) 
by a group of administrators determined 
that their city should be everything that 
was admirable. On the other there was the 
wonder, the pride and the smugness that 
could lead the mayor of Middlesbrough 
publicly to rejoice in the town’s pall of 
smoke as a symbol of prosperity and which 
found its apotheosis in the materialistic 
“ civic gospel ” of Birmingham. Chamber- 
lain compared municipal government to " a 
joint stock or co-operative enterprise in 
which every citizen is a shareholder, and of 
which the dividends are received in the 
improved health and the increased comfort 
and happiness of the community.’* Out¬ 
siders proved him right by their admiring 
study of " the best govern'd city in the 
world”—from which they also learnt the 
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less admirable but equally useful invention 
of the political caucus. 

This book very ably refutes Lewis Mum- 
ford’s view of the city as something insens¬ 
ate and uniform. In a series of essays on 
cities he knows well—Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Middlesbrough and, interest¬ 
ingly enough, the Victorian Empire city of 
Melbourne—Professor Briggs demonstrates 
their diversity of origin, growth, period of 
prosperity and texture of hfe. Manchester, 
in its heyday, eclipsed evett London as a 
source cl social and political inspiration. 
The Anti-Corn Law League was only the 
most famous of the town*# jmiy purposeful 
organisations,, thqugb jbi^kapal, govern¬ 
ment for its owpsake was hever {he focus 
of aspiration. Manchester’s Cultural achieve¬ 
ments—notably the HallC orchestra—were 
the direct product of its 
chant community; industrial Leeds, on the 
other hand, set out to fond’ its dvk: 
culture in a conscious attempt to create a 
life in every way “ worthy ” of a great city. 
The building of Leeds town hall, at a cost 
of £122,000, provides an absorbing study 
of high-mihdedness merging into pteten- 
skm—and the frank ambition to outshine 
other cities. Even the mushroom town of 
Middlesbrough, with its u rows and rows 
of little brown 5 streets ” housing a popula¬ 
tion that grew from 7,000 to 91,000 in fifty 
years, fdt that it had to produce fitting 
public buildings, while in Bradford the con¬ 
cert hall built to enable merchants and 
workers to be w elevated and refreshed” 
by concerts ," rising in the morning to their 
daily toil without headache and without 
regret.** 

We rightly deplore die pomposity and 
lack of taste in so many of the public build¬ 
ings and ruefully suffer from the unplanned 
agglomeration of these huge nineteenth 
century communities. But this book shows 
that they displayed genuine high minded- 
ness as wdl as hypocrisy and real public 
spirit mingled with their riotous materialism. 


The Sepoy War 

Battles of the Indian Mutiny 

By Michael Edwardes. 

Batsford. 216 pages. 25s. 

I N this latest addition to the Batsford 
“ Battle ” series, the healthy tradition of 
dear, impartial narrative is well preserved. 
The campaigns of the Indian Mutiny are 
not easy to follow, as they were widely 
separated in space and towards the end took 
on the elusive nature of guerrilla warfare. 
It was a war of fits and starts. But Mr 
Edwardes hgs hewn a disciplined and 
coherent account out of. stubborn and 
seemingly intractable material. 

His knowledge of India and his sympathy 
for it has stood him in,good stead. He is 
not afraid to critidse or to condemn either 
side, when it is deserved., And there is 
much on both sides to criticise and to con¬ 
demn, for this was a war where incom- 
•peteoce was matched by incompetence and 
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brutality by brutality. This is where the 
nastiness of' the Imperial mission was 
exposed. This is where the sepoys revolted 
against innovation and where tne British, in 
a spirit of blind self-righteousness, took 
their revenge. It h the calmness with 
which Mr Edwardes handles this theme that 
is one of the notable attractions of his 
book. 

Gens Politica 

The British Political Elite 

By W. L. Giittsmah. ' 

MacGibbop* and kee, 398 pages. 5ps.,, 

Amateurs m& ifrotesslmifo in British 

rokiicrfM-im 

By Philip W. Buck. , ^ 

University of Chicago Press • 155 pagefc 

37s. fid. *; ■ 1 

T he British ruling class is tfic most subtly 
tenacious in the world. The personnel 
of government has changed remarkably little 
in response <0 the advent of universal suf¬ 
frage and thC widening of educational op¬ 
portunity: ' Hie proportion of Etonians in 
the Cabinet or of Oxbridge men in the 
Higher Civil Service has altered little since 
the beginning of the century. The main 
function of these two books is to document 
such facts in detail. Each author has sifted 
through untold biographical data to produce 
a host of tables correlating age of entry into 
politics with party allegiance and length of 
Parliamentary service with education. Some 
of the tables are very revealing, but some 
are monuments to industry rather than sign¬ 
posts to understanding. 

In fact these books differ widely in quality 
and importance. Professor Buck’s slight 
volume is a classic example of the dangers 
of statistical method; it is the work of a 
meticulous Man from Mars sorting a vast 
quantity of scarcely comprehended data into 
formal tables; his text reveals some bask 
misconceptions about British politics and be 
scarcely ever moves from his careful com¬ 
pilations of figures to any realistk interpre¬ 
tation of what actually happens; in the 
body of his text, he mentions by name only 
one politician—Sir Winston Churchill, of 
course. 

Mr Guttsman, on the other hand, has 
made a serious contribution to political 
literature. He has read widely in biograph¬ 
ies of the past hundred years and, in an 
intelligent and imdogmatic way, he has 
sorted through the quantifiable evidence 
about ministers, MPs and civil servants to 
seek out and explain any trends in their 
origins, their career patterns, and their atti¬ 
tudes. He is perhaps at his best in describ¬ 
ing the way in which the 19th century ruling 
class adapted itself to the demands of demo¬ 
cracy. Occasionally he falls victim to his 
own statistics, arranging MPs into educa¬ 
tional categories without really asking w^at 
the categories do imply in terms of attitude 
or behaviour—or whether their implications 
are the same now as half a century ago. 
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The. continuing narrowness in jhe hose, of 
rtcri|itmeiit for Britain’s, political is 
dqtiBtless a ntejof reproach to itrsqdetj— 
but how far It is the* maiu cause > for ,’tbe 
errors in national decision-malting is open to 
question. It is possible that the closed and 
complacent nature of British institutions has 
other explanations that are quite as impor¬ 
tant as the social origins of those who run 
them. 

However, it is to be hoped that some of 
those who advise Mr Macmillan (and Mr 
Wilson) on patronage, on where to look for 
ministers or for chairmen of royal 00mi- 
missions, will glance , at Mr Guttsman’s 
book. It has an immediate, practical moral 
for them, just as it has a wider, if asot unr 
familiar, moral for all critics of Britain’s 
aoCtdl and educational strtktu t8. } " 

1 ,.■ , < 'gi 

Reconstruction . m 

A11 American Crisis; Congress qnl 
Reconsmtctidn, 1865-1967 . 

ByW. R. Brock. 

Macmillan . 324 pages. 42s. 

^TJ'ECbNSTRUCTiON” was an extraordin- 

JA ary label to have giveri it. Whatever 
else marked the turgid year that followed on 
the American civil war, the planned re¬ 
building of the national structure which th? 
historians’ label implies was certainly not 
realised. Instead of a plan there was a 
battle, bitter and sustained. Instead of an 
orderly rebuilding there was a kind of 
ragged but vigorous re-growth of thin tissue 
over an old wound; it left ugly scats and 
even underlying lesions, but it did enable 
the body as a whole to function, even to 
strive. 

Dr Brock turns an English eye on this 
not wholly attractive phase of American 
politics. In so doing he substantiates still 
further the claim staked out in his “ Charac¬ 
ter of American History ” to be an acute 
and learned analyst of the American past. 
He would not claim for his present book 
that it rests upon a direct examination of 
primary sources—the historian of Recon¬ 
struction must, to do that, be prepared to 
forswear all periods else, so great is the con¬ 
tinuing accumulation of material.. But he 
has some research contributions of his own 
to make, mainly from the papers of Ben 
Butler and Elihu Wasbbom, which help to 
explain Radical motivations .at the end of 
the war. His main contribution, however, 
is interpretative ; coming to the controversy 
with a detachment which even now nO 
American historian can wholly Command, 
tie brings a fresh and independent judgment 
to play. Occasionally he cannot resist the 
temptation to imply that if the United 
States had only equipped itself with a sys¬ 
tem of government on the British model a 
lot of trouble might have been saved, but 
indeed it may be aslflng too much of any 
observer of follies such as the impeachment 
of Johnson to abstain from such reflections 
altogether. Consistently, however, Dr Brock 
combines fairness with a sympathetic under- 
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standtog of the problems that the ^ost^dnl 
war politicians had to face. He writes with 
a lively awareness of all tjbat their legacy 
means to contemporary Africa, but he 
shows them in the c6ntexf' ofe.t^ir own 
times, , * - t s _ ; l;> ,’'VV'' 

Dr Brock’s syinip^ies'clearly tife wiffyttfe 
Radicals. He does] not,gcougge 
but hejfcgards Kftfcki the wrohg-^ta|p in the 
Wrong plice. Hcdi>e$ notidcal^ftaddcua 
StcvopjJ, byt he* ftei||shis sheeir‘vfSdietive' 
^css fess^fjent thanT 
The !U4&tk«a gedttp emerge as 
thing /Hki£ latter-d^^ JaBssoniap 
fricnefet of small busineiv the ittdej 


Industrialization and Under-developed 
"CCRawntBWi By Afctt B. Moumjoy. Hutchinscm 

- w , , 

The Morning Aft*r. "" ^ - - . - - 

Methuen. 299 pages* 36s.. lf . _ _ _ 

This book analysed the problems that (ace' , 50s. 

newly independent countries’i® Africa and Asia; ^ . 

the limitations and threats to tjicir independence, Canadian AlmaNag.^ -a* 


OTHER BOOKS 

B# . Brian CtOZler. 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1963. James Willing 
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By Edwin Burk Cox. 

Ufiiversity of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 234 pages. 48s. 

A lthough the growth of America’s army 
of shareholders is a* favourite booster's 
theme, pitifully little data exist on which 
to base reliable estimates of just how many 
people do own shares and precisely how 
ownership is distributed among them. In 
this painstaking survey of what evidence 
tiierc is, Dr Cox calculate* that the number 
of individual shareholders increased three¬ 
fold to 3 million in the first quarter of this 
century, rose rapidly to 10 million by 1929, 
declined slowly through the depression and 
War years to 5 million by 1950, and then 
rose once more to i2j million by the end 
^f 1959. This is substantially less than the 
New York Stock Exchangers widely publi¬ 
cised estimate of 17 million, and it is quite 
possible that the number has declined since 
last year’s flight of singecj newcomers from 
the market. ■ f ' 

Dr Cox also contradicts the impression 
some companies like to convey that their 
shareholder^ consist largely of poor, 1 rural 
widows ; but there is nothing very enlight¬ 
ening about bis finding that- share owner¬ 
ship “ i$ associated widt individuals having 
better education, higher incomes and more 
liquid assets than the average person.’* 
More interesting is his estimate that the 
share of dividend income received by the 
richest 1 per cent of the population has 
declined to 40 per cent from 70 per cent 

S ’ice 1957, and that the share received by 
e richest 10 per cent has dropped to 60 
per cent from '85 per cent’ Iff that tinft’. 


International Trade Theory in a 
iNG World; Pitoceedings of f 'Conferghjpiei lfelti 
by the Iniernarional Economic Association 
Edited by Roy Harrod and D. C. Hague. Mac¬ 
millan. 585 pages. 70s. 

Once again die International Economic Asso¬ 
ciation has published the papers and a summary 
of the discussion from one of its Round Table 
conferences. The seventeen papers range over 
the whole field of international economics and 
their authors come from all quarters of the 
globe, including Russia. As usual, the discus* 
siort is less stimulating to read than it (presuip* 
ably) was to take part in. Some of the papers 
Are excellent. 
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are respectfully advised riot to wait untU the 
General Election is upon therp, but tp bfief 
themselves NOW efficiency on current 
national and international affairs, to be prop¬ 
erly prepared for the forthcoming campaigns. 


United States Taxation of Foreign Invest¬ 
ment: The New Approach. By Alan R. Rado. 
Jnurnatioml Bureau of Pised Documentation , 
Amsterdam. 160 pages. Dfl, 4 O. 

This Liitle book will be an invaluable guide to 
American' businessmen ccM»rned with the 
financial headaches of operating subsidiaries or 
branch'offices abroad. We|l ^organised, clearly, 
and concisely written^ the bopkrJftot only explains 
the major changes in American taxation bf 
foreign investment mlde in tffp Revenue Act.qf 
1962 , but also devotes more, than half of its' 
page«j to a useful selection oi rdlevan 1 ; speeches 4 
and documents on the subject 

The Arab States and the Arab League: 
Volume I, Constitutional Developments; Volume 
II, International Affairs. By Muhammad Khalil, 
C onstabfe. 742 and 1055 pages respectively. 
12 gns. together. 

Dr Muhammad Khalil's fir ft volume contains 
documents on the constitutional development of 
the Middle Eastern countries since their inde¬ 
pendence, the second on their relations with 
each other and the great powers. He makes 
available a great deal of material particularly 
on the Arab League not easily accessible to 
students of the area. The price of this book 
must b^t it beyond the range of any but the 
largest specialist library, so that perhaps it would 
have made a cheaper fend more manageable book 
if some of the more obvious documents,'the 
Mandate Article of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations‘for example, had been omitted. 


During the past 30 years, more and more 
politically ‘live wires’—including hosts of 
responsible voters and many intelligent 
hecklers—have learnt to appreciate 'jthac 
IN^FACT . ^ ^ <‘ t 

doMtiito 

the independent^: objective .Documentary. 
Service on pftfseitfrda/developments through 
out the W6rld,$ublJahed Weekly and building 
up comlnueuily *»to a uniquely up-to-date 
Volume with ’living’ Index for instant 
reference. 

To arm yourself with the FACTS, just com¬ 
plete the coupon below and post it today, 
please. 

Keeslng's Pubf. Ltd. : Keynsham : Bristol | 
Pfaue supply fra* dttivfx of four sarvica 

Addrtss . Econ 36 
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^Revised edition out NOW 


An up-to-date edition of this handy book¬ 
let is now available. Of special interest 
' to Britain’s exporters', it covers 80 coun¬ 
tries, indicating the degree of risk of 
non-payment and giving a brief comment 
on market conditions, a summary of 
import regulations, the latest figures for 
currency reserves and imports from the 
United Kingdom, and the approximate 
exchange rates. The booklet, which is re¬ 
vised every four months, can be obtained 
from any of our branches. Alternatively, 
please get in touch with any of our 
specialised Foreign branches: 

Londont Chief Foroign Branch, 

16+ Fdnthureh SL t ECS 
West End Foreign Branch , 
f Fall mall Ea»t § SW1 
Blrmlnghami 61 Colmore Row 
Bradford # 23 Klrkgate 
Liverpool 1 26 Old Hall Street 
Mancheeten 94 Portland Street 
Southamptoni Qroevenor House, 

16120 Cumberland Place 


BARCLAYS BANK 


Money is our business—throughout the world 





uACK ffAiwrrr 


ALLIANCE stands 
for SECURITY 

Castle Rushcn, dominates the centre of Castle¬ 
town, Isle of Man, and was the scat of th.e Manx 
legislature before Douglas became the capital. 
The fortress, former stronghold of the Norse 
and Manx kings, dates from the 13th century. 
In 1651 it was defended by the Countess of 
Derby against the Cromwellians. 

Over the centuries, the castle represented 
strength and security to those dependent upon 
its protection. The castle symbol of Alliance 
Assurance stands for the security offered you 
today by a first class insurance service. Alliance 
Assurance caters for all individual needs. Insur¬ 
ance claims are promptly met and generously 
settled. 

® ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON EC2 
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The Pounds Have It 


T HERE were only ever two runners of any standing in 
the decimal race—^-the pound/cem and the ten shillings/ 
cent systems. Choosing between the two is a devil of a 
business. The six members of the Hals bury Committee, set 
up nearly two years ago to decide how Britain should 
decimalise; have divided four for the pound and two for the 
ten shilling system. No good will come of kicking,the com¬ 
mittee for failing to agree; that they would do. so was a$ 
certain as was the fact that the standing of the pound abroad 
would be at the root of their disagreement Six other good 
men and true might not necessarily have divided on a four to 
two basis, but if they were at all representative of the different 
spheres of economic activity in our lives they would certainly 
have been divided. 

This is not to say that the committee's time and the tax¬ 
payers’ money have been wasted—far from it. First, the report 
presents invaluable guidance on the mechanics of a change- 
over, on its cost, and the possible effect on prices. Secondly, 
the failure to agree on the new major unit returns this decision 
to its proper place—\wth the Government. It was the Govern¬ 
ment which had to decide whether or not Britain should 
decimalise ; it will be for the Government to decide on which 
way to do it. 

No doubt, the line of division within the committee makes 
Lhe decision doubly difficult ; it reflects, or suggests, a sharp 
division in the country between industry and commerce, on 
the one hand, and the bankers and non-businessmen, on the 
other. In favouring the pound/cent system, for the widest 
national and international reasons, the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, Lord Halsbury, was flanked by Mr R. G. Thornton, 
vice-chairman of Barclays Bank, by Dame Anne Godwin, last 
year’s chairman of the TUG, and by Professor R. G. D. Allen 
of London University. Backing the ten shilling unit, on 
grounds of better and simpler logic, were the non-financial 
businessmen on the committee, Mr lily, chairman of a depart¬ 
ment store, and Mr J. M. A. Smith, a part-time member of 
the Coal Board and lately assistant managing director of the 
Ford Motor Company. T his may make the ultimate decision 
seem to be, unfortunately, a choice 
between the non-City business and the 
City’s financial communities, with the 
crucial question being how much weight 
the Government should give to 4 ‘ the 
international case for the pound.” 

The committee had to balance the 
measurable advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of adopting either unit domestically 
against the immeasurable risk of aban¬ 



doning the pound internationally. AndTt would be fair fO s*y 
that, were sterling not a reserve cuteedeyahd were Loudon 
not an international financial centre whosdifcyiai^ 
make a considerable contribution to 'Britain’# none too Strong 
balance of payments, the committee nugh^wcU^ 
favouring the ten shilling systmn in Im& witb Stiutb 
Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, tne Republic 
of Ireland. Indeed, the majority report; concludes^ .j , 

From a purely 7 domestic point of view the fc)SrCeat system 
without a fraction offers, on balance, the hc4t system for the 
immediate future and the smoothest transition. But the 
arguments on the domestic front are, pot all jp favour of the 
ios. system and, we were told by those best placedto know, 
that system could involve some risk to the intefaational standing 
of sterling. 

However, the majority report adds that the domestic arguments 
for the £-cenr-\ system—the easier changeover for banks and 
many other financial organisations, the retention of the name 
“ pound,” »md the ability of the system, because of its bigger 
major unit, to withstand the ravages of inflation—arc, like the 
minor arguments for the ios.-cent system “ in the last analysis 
. . . relatively unimportant.” The real decision, as * the 
majority saw it, had to be made between the admitted greater 
case of moving from the £.s.d. system to the ten shilling system 
and ki the avoidance of risk to the standing of sterling implicit 
in the £-cent-i system.” 


I n gauging this risk the committee rested almost exclusively 
on the opinions of the City and in particular the Bank of 
England. The only foreign opinion, taken was that of the 
late Per Jacobsson. The decision not to take evidence directly 
from foreign bankers was apparently made on the advice of 
the Bank of England, which pointed out to the committee 
that “ while some foreign bankers would favour retention of 
the pound, others would minimise its importance and,, in 
the end, an act of judgment woqld still be required/' This 
advice was no doubt well meant,., But,the decision not to 
consult foreign bankers on how ti* c y would .view, the sub¬ 
division of the pound into two ten-$hilling 
units was dearly a mistake. Although the 
City’s evidence was put with “ force, con¬ 
viction, and unanimity,” it was evidence 
not about how they would react but how 
their customers would react. Apd the 
customers were not asked. 

The Bank of England regarded. {he 
need to retain the pound “as a matter 
not of sentiment hut of livelihood.” Its, 





case rests on the risk that if the name of the unit were changed 
some of those who at present hold or use sterling might cea$e 
to do so, or cease to do so with confidence. Certainly sterling 
finances a third of the world’s trade and to tfiat end enormous 
working balances are held in London; certainly most of the 
important international shipping conference rates arc expressed 
in sterling; -certainly London’s insurance market, its com¬ 
modity markets, and its foreign exchange market are among 
the best and most important in the world; and no one would 
deny that the pound “ is an international symbol.” But how 
many of the foreigners who use London for their transactions 
use it because the pound is an international symbol and 
how many because they find it the most convenient and 
efficient market through which to transact their business ? 

The feelings of the bankers and ftutnckrs about the pound 
are as understandable as they were predictable; it is the tool 
of their everyday lives. -But the presentation of their evidence 
—or rather their professions of faith—is not too happy in this 
report: though this display of passion and sincerity convinced 
the majority of the committee, eight pages describing it are a 
little over balanced by scores of pages of logical argument 
against the £-<xnt-\ system., Indeed the Qty’s- arguments 
do less than justice to the service it provides the world, and 
insult the intelligence of the customers on whom it says it 
depends and froth whom we are supposed to collect some £ 1 50 
million each year in invisible earnings. If overnight it was 
announced that henceforth the pound 
would be subdivided into two ten-shilling 


would represent no more than £ of a point in the 
retjtfl price in$fex or about 9d„ in every £5 of 
penditure. ,, v \..r ! 

A plea must be made, not about decimalisation bat about 
the coins, that are to g^jiuth that change. For years, our 
coinage has been in desperate need of reform—even the Royal 
Mint has told us" so-4>ut with decimalisation iii the back¬ 
ground the Government presumably decided to combine both 
tasks. If the Government casts its vote for the pound/cent 
system the pfcnny will disappear and iirltff place will appear 
a hin of setgsibly sized bronze coup. , Bus at the )$atn£ time 
it* is^ptojjosdd that a he# 20 cent cupro-nickel Coin; present 
value 4s., should be issued with a weight twice that of the 
existing florin. Surely, having at last got rid of the penny 
we are not to be condemned to this new monstrous hunk of 
metal merely to allow bank clerks the convenience of being able 
to weigh mixed bags of silver }■ South Africa is introducing 
a new series of six coins, of value 50, 20,10,5,1 and i cents. 
The first four of these will be struck in pure nickel, a metal 
that makes considerably more elegant coins than cupro-nickel. 
However, the importance for Britain is that the combined 
weight of these coins will be little more than that of Britain’s 
proposed 4s. piece. It will be extraordinary, but character¬ 
istic of Britain’s present paralysis of decision, if the whole 
affair is now put in a pigeonhole because these six good men 
and true could not agree. 


units, then panic might ensue, but it is 
surely inconceivable that, given three 
years to explain what is happening, after 
that time foreigners will suspect that 
something other than decimalisation is 
taking place. Anyone who did could 
count himself a fool, and since fools 
usually fail in business, London might 
well do 1 without their custom. 

The Government must now take over 
where the committee has left off and 
choose the decimal unit for Britain's 
future ; and it must retrace much of the 
ground, since the committee has made 
things no easier. There is no longer 
any excuse for further delay; the idea 
has been destroyed that the cost might 
be too great—the bill for £100 million 
must t be judged against the enduring 
gains of a simplified curre ncy add nearly 
one-quarter of that total is for new coins 
which we must have whether 1 We 
decimalise or not; arid the argument has 
gone that possible price increases after 
decimalisation argue for delay until 
prices hsjd jmP sufficiently td allow the 
lowest coin in use to match-up with a 
decimal coin of roughly'the same value. 
The surveys carried but by the Ministry 
of Labour on behalf of the committee 
indicate tint under either the pound 
or the ten-shilling Unit the con¬ 
sequent effect of rounding-up prices 


HOW BRITAIN SI 

“To advise on the most convenient 
and practical form which a decimal 
currency might take” 

The Majority View 

1. A major unit identical with the 
present £i divided into ioo minor 
units with a value of 2-4d. and a 
4 cent coin valued at i.2d. 

2. The demonetisation of half-crown 
pieces as soon as possible of: half¬ 
pennies nine months before Decimal¬ 
isation Day; pennies, threepenny- 
bits and sixpences as soon gs possible 
after the two-year transition period. 

3. The issue of: 20 cent pieces, twice 
die weight of the existing florin, with 
legal tender for 4s. one year before 
D-day ; 4, 1 and 2 cent pieces in 
quantity on and from D-day ; 5 cent 
and 10 cent coins during the 3-year 
preparatory period to meet normal 
demand for shillings and florins. 

Tfte Minority View 

1. A major unit, identical in value with 
the present 10 shillings, divided into 
100 minor units with a value of i.2d. 
2* The issue, of 1 and 2 cent coins. 

3. The retention of the 6d,» is., as. and 
25 . 6d, coins to represent 3, 10, 20 
and 25 cent pieces respectively. 

" To advise on the timing and phasing 
of the changeover” 

1. . A.fixed changeover or “ Decimalisa¬ 
tion Day ” during a February, when 


)ULD DECIMALISE- 

retail trade is slackest, and coming 
at the end of a long^weekend. The 
banks, * most government depart¬ 
ments, and some businesses would 
switch to decimals immediately. 

2. A preparatory period of 3 years 
between the announcement of the 
intention to decimalise and D-day 
followed by a 2-year transitional 
period of dual-currency working 
during which time organisations 
would switch to decimal working as 
their machines were converted or 
replaced. 

3. The establishment of an Executive 
Board to supervise the changeover 
in detail, to promote and supervise 
a campaign of public education, and 
to do all things necessary to facilitate 
a speedy and efficient transition. 

* * 1 , ■ » ■. 

“ To estimate the probable antount 
and incidence of the cost to the 
economy" 

1. The measurable costs of conversion 
at thd earliest possible date (Febru¬ 
ary 15*67) would be £ip^miQion. 
This would rise to £114million if 
conversion were delayed until 2968 
and would be £i28 million by ijjjft). 

2. The measurable costs cm^t mainly 
of the ebsts Of converting or replac- 

9. d. business machines (£66 
million) and coin-operated machines 
(£16,5 million), and of manufactur¬ 
ing decimal coins (£22.3 million). *- 
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Incomes Policy 


If incomes policy is to be mode acceptable to the , , 
trade unions (or practicable for a Labour government 
to profess ), then incomes from capital will have to be 
brought under some restraint comparable to the pro¬ 
ductivity ceiling that it is sought to impose im wages | 

,. and salaries, Since this pro, cjyo vfijl inevitably, be 

demanded, there fya neecf to defnse,;a restraint that/s, 

. as econcvdcally uttobjfectioMihlf as,possible. rj 

Expedients suchasdividertdrestraint, reCMt ot 

ij> .. ■ . -n\ t t'tJ'j’ 'i ! ‘ ,-JU^to ji.T 

C urrent formulaefbt incomes pblfcy havobesrti tiittitf- 
cetBftd because of afailiiretd meet oafortboiie^f tht 
basic criteria for'tacfe a polUiy. All iiKtomes'polfcfy 
should be based 1 06 some broadly accepted principle^; iri re&ilts 
should be capable <rf objeddve'diid'humericarasi9e9srtebt ; St 
should nothaVe seriously adVefte ! economic ride^ffects ; add 
it rifoidd be capable of'efficient enforcement; : 'ThO shadowy 
attempts at an incomes polity by the Conservative governments 
based' oil exhortation and spasmodic government intervention 
against the weaker Unions fail dismally bn aQ : these critferfe' as 
being bereft of 1 acceptable principle, capricious add ipiife un¬ 
certain as to their outcome, devoid of any attempt' at consistent 
enforcement, and only failing by sheer ineffectiveness to have 
serious adverse economic side-effects. Incomes policy based on 
“dividend restraint,” as conceived ; by the postwar‘Labour 
governments; did not have effectively measurable results upon 
the returns accruing to shareholder ; it had adverse economic 
ride-effects; and if ^as. never really enforceable. 

Neither party’s experience, therefore, has so far been pro¬ 
mising: given the present opportunity for rethinking before 
a new government becomes committed by the pressure of 
events to a retrial of the policies that have failed, m the past, 
it seems worth the effort to cast around for spitoe new allteraa- 
tive basis on which tp found incomes policy. It is in this Spirit 
that the following proposal for a new Incomes Equalisation 
Tax (IET) is put forward as a possible feature of general 
incomes policy. 

The principle on which the proposal is based, which is 
assumed to be reasonably generally acceptable, is that the 
rewards to capital per unit should not increase faster than the 
rewards to labour per unit. 

The method of the proposal is to vary the ax on unearned 
int-omra to mnkg the average rate of increase in unearned 
incomes equal to the average rate of increase in wages. As 
applied to dividend income, the tax would operators follows. 
The tax would be based on two special Wide indices, one of 
earnings. per hour and the other a conventional index 
of dividends—i.e., recording the amount by which the divi¬ 
dends had changed on a given representative group of shares. 
When the dividend index increased faster than the earnings 
per hour index, die percentage difference in these two indices 
would be applied to individual before-tax dividend incomes 
and the resulting amount (less tax at the taxpayer’s marginal 
rate) levied as the IET for that year. This would effectively 
make the average taxpayer’s income what it would have been 


jv ■ % ■ -.r.'-i:’ijii ;.nc ?■ 

OiiMrnec. *> 

V, '1 m ; ' t /■" 
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.*»' h'.Sir SVA‘ 

Income 

It ■ , 


I ««;, juts., shown,, tend tp pg ipe^ffej^ne^iff. that tfhta^d , 
capital gains accp^e to shareholders) HWfiU OS, herring 
, bad. ecdnottfije sijfe-efiects; higher fapitifp 

:,:. w ?L, 

; mrnw%d<> 

capttal l .A cqrrespomept^ho hfjt refien#y tt$md. 

■u m 


yc 

V# 


rnr&tmmm} 


pay«j. jT^sjjhe tajcwoujdjbo^ « 


h?t simply*, untfow p&m dtyicien^^f t^ .copipe^toty 


E!fc t0 , 


try 




fi?atif^ntt.l?e r re(^^ ; ^s an, .. 

‘ For Oii^t^,pyn!Q«^,^ r as po^ibkygfy toygh <W|»» 
Ot magnitude,, the table; pn qividend 

income niqgbY lave been iq, .variousJ^st yearsJfoj t^xpayfp 
paying, tax at thq'^ttw^nl'in^e 'for' &b|)^Kflf!^etr.'! ^hus 
in 1958,‘ the dividend index increased 2.4 per oept-thiBre! dwfl 
the wages index. In that year, dividends wbiila have been 
subject to an additional tax of 1.4 per cent in addition to *he 
standard rate applying in that year. • Gtotriittsely, in' 196 H whin 
the wage index increased faster than the dit 4 dend index by 
2.7 per cent, shareholders paying tax at the standard rate ■would 
have a tax remission of equal 1 to 1.5 per cent of their before- 
tax income. (The'indices required for Operatfcn of ’the tax 
would, of course, need to be especially constructed'and more 
widely based than the simple indices Used in this illustration): 



P«r cent 
increase in 

Per cent, 
increase in 

nifbrMtc* 

Average 

eunderd 

f^ate of IET 
' >is per <en< 


dividend 

w*<eg per 
hour IfSdex 

, (U-U) 

rate of U* 

of unearned 


irfdex 


per cent 

inedme 

1956 .,. 

(0 

2-6 


' -tl ' 

(4} 

42*5 

(5) less tax 
as given in (4)* 

(5) 

1 ??:ll 

1957 ... 

2 $ 

5 2 

-2*7 

42-f 

1958 , 

6-2 

3 8 

2*4 

42-5 

1*4 

1959 ... 

13-2 

2 l 

10-5 


6 3 

I960... 

20*5 

4) ; 

16*2 

38-75 

9-9 

1961 ... 

2*7 

6 4 

-2*7 

38-7S 

tl *7) 

1962... 

0*8 

4*5 

—5*7 

51‘75 

tt’3) 


■ + Kgurnc in brackets d«not« tax rwtnlialons, for ymri in which disridon da rita mora aldwiy 
than aarningi. t 


In most years, the table suggests, the proportion of,unearned 
income affected would not be large, one way or the other—- 
though in 1959 and i960 it would have; been. In four years 
out of the seven considered, indeed, on the other hand, divi¬ 
dends grew less than wages. However, over the whole period 
2919-1962 the average increase in dividends was 4.6 per cent 
per year, and since the war it has averaged 7.3 per cent. Thus 
if wages per hour were held down to an increase of 3 per cent 
per year and the historical rate of increase in dividends were 
maintained, the IET, on the average, would involve an increase 
in taxation, of dividanls ; end in particular years, as the able 
shows, this would be substantial. 

As regards the general scope of the ax, it is assumed that 
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incomes from mterest incomes and pensions should be ex¬ 
cluded from the proposed tax. Foreign dividends received 
by individual would hove tof. be subject to the tax to avoid 
erecting additional incentives to invest abroad. If it were 
thought necessary to bring in rents (received by individuals, 
not companies, since the latter would be covered by the IET 
on dividends), these might be included relatively easily by 
constructing a separate index for this Category of rents and 
using this index in precisely the same way as the dividend 
index to levy an IET oh such rents (although a more worth¬ 
while expenditure of effort might be the substantial elimination 
of the extensive tax evasion by not reporting rental incomes). 

There seems little practical ground for bringing within the 
IET provisions the remaining income categories arising or 
pardy arising from capital, namely income from own employ¬ 
ment and partnerships. The substantial element of farming 
incomes in this category (some 14.7 per cent) are already 
controlled to a considerable degree by government subsidy. 
Of the remainder, a considerable amount (36.5 per cent of the 
total) derives from the exercise of professional skills or services 
probably with relatively little capital—i.e. it is all “ earned 
income.” From a tax point of view, moreover, all of this is 
regarded as earned income, and hence subject to income and 
surtax, a factor which creates a considerable incentive to trans¬ 
form (where, professional considerations permit) die more 
highly profitable enterprises of this kind—and hence probably 
those involving an appreciable amount of capital—into limited 
companies that would be subject to the IET provisions on 
their dividend payments. 

I N this form (applying to dividend and possibly rental 
incomes) the basic administration of such a tax would be 
relatively simple, since it would only utilise the existing 
machinery for collecting income tax. At the same time, its 
imposidon on the individual (rather than on companies) would 
make it simple to exclude—if this were an acceptable part of 
the political bargain—individuals having only small unearned 
incomes (say less than £500 a year), and this would gready 
reduce the administration of the tax. 

The advantages of an IET would be essentially that it would 
meet all the four criteria required for the basis of an incomes 
policy, in being based on acceptable principle, objectively and 
numerically assessable in its workings, with no serious adverse 
economic side-effects and subject to completely adequate 
enforcement The only serious possibility of tax avoidance 
would be for companies to try making high dividends at times 
when they estimated that IET would turn out to be excep¬ 
tionally low or low dividends when they estimated the tax 
was going to be high. This could easily be countered by 
giving the Revenue powers to average dividends for IET 
purposes wherever they had reason to suppose that this form 
of avoidance was taking place and to charge the company con¬ 
cerned with the excess, somewhat upon the lines of surtax 
directions to certain private companies. Since it is not a tax 
on companies there would be Utde likelihood of its being 
passed on in higher prices. There is also little danger that 
it would force companies into retaining a higher proportion 
of their earnings when they had little efficient use for such 
funds. Individual- firms would remain free to pay whatever 
dividends they chose in so far as the profitability of the busi¬ 
ness and the need to attract new capital justified it. 


Most important of all, the political bargain would not 
merely operate each year but be seen to operate each year 
Without real ppssibility fef dispute. With these characteristics, 
such a tax might provide a possible basis for a continuing 
incomes policy under governments of differing shades of 
political colour. 


T here remain a number of objections which may be levelled 
against such a tax in this form, some of little real impor¬ 
tance, others possibly requiring its supplementation by other 
measures. The minor objections would be based on the diffi¬ 
culties of devising index numbers and agreeing on base dates 
in this context. These, however, need not be of much real 
importance, given the relatively small numerical difference 
which can be obtained by taking alternative bases—plus the 
fact that the object is not academic nicety, but simply to find 
the basis for a real political bargain. 

An objection of more substance would.be that the proposal 
provides a form of guaranteed average return to capital. On 
this point it might be noted that the guarantee would be 
subject to political risks—governments and policy may alter. 
Secondly, as can be seen from the above table of wages per 
hour, there is appreciable variation in the index to which an 
IET would be geared. Thirdly, there is no guarantee of share 
prices or the dividends obtainable from individual firms, and 
depending on the particular shares, and the price purchased 
at which they are purchased or sold, the effective return may 
vary considerably. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, it must be noted 
that shareholders in general already have an at least compar¬ 
able “ guarantee ” of return to that contained in the IET pro¬ 
posal: the guarantee provided by full employment and 
inflation. This is a far stronger guarantee than that proposed 
here, and is moreover open-ended as regards the maximum 
return that might, on average, be achieved. 

Probably the most serious political difficulty in this (or 
indeed any incomes policy) would be the place of capital gains. 
If dividend yields remained roughly the same and wages per 
hour (and hence average dividends after IET) were to increase 
by x per cent then share prices would, on the average, increase 
to the same degree. The IET proposal here points to an 
unanswered political question in incomes policy: Are capital 
gains to be allowed to increase at the same rate as dividends 
and wages per hour or are they to be excluded? Looked at 
as part of the reward to providers of capital, it might seem 
reasonable to allow that they should be allowed to increase at 
the same rate as earnings per hour and dividends, and under 
IET this is broadly what would occur. This, however, is not 
to prejudge whether capital gains should or should not be 
taxed as part of the real income of shareholders. That is a 
separate issue, and legislation might be brought in to tax 
capital gains simply on the grounds that failure to do so is an 
anomaly in the existing tax system. 

It is unlikely that any simple basis will be found for incomes 
policy—and certainly no ideal basis is administratively 
practical. But the above outline of thfi proposal suggests, 
however, that there is at least a prime facie case for supposing 
that an equalisation tax on unearned income could offer 
something appreciably less unsatisfactory than any so far 
attempted in this country. 
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BUSINES S □ INTERNATIONAL 


APPROACHING THE IMF 

America Joins the Angels 


Washington 

T he Americans will be pressing next 
week at the International Monetarjf 
l ; und meeting to set terms of reference for 
the proposed study of international liquidity 
that win be reasonably precise and that will 
imply a commitment to come up with 
results. Mr Roosa and his associates are 
known to hope for results of some kind in 
time for next year's meeting in Tokvo, and 
they are firmly opposed to allowing the 
liquidity issue to be quietly studied to death. 
It remains to be seen of course what terms 
of reference the continental Europeans will 
accept—it is knowri that the negotiations' to 
date have been anything but easy. 

The basic change in the American posi¬ 
tion is that Mr Dillon and Mr Roosa have 
come to accept two key arguments of the 
“ reformers ”, One is that there could 
indeed be a serious liquidity problem when 
the American payments deficit ends, - and 
that mere purchases of foreign currencies by 
the Americans would not necessarily be 
enough to cope with it. Secondly, and per¬ 
haps more important, they accept that 
“ structural ” payments,, deficits that take a 
long time to cure are now a part of the 


international financial scene. The corollary, 
dearly, is that f&tflities for international 
credit must be correspondingly larger than 
ordinary projections based on 4>e .growth of 
trade or other measures might imply. Mr 
Roosa is clearly sincere in insisting that a 
cure of the American deficit is an entirely 
separate matter from any possible improve¬ 
ment in. the world credit systeify and that no 
su^h improvement could possibly come ip 
time to nelp the US anyway. Rut elsewheirc 
ip tbe government there remain glimmers of 
nope that the United States’ own problem 
might be made easier by reform of tbe 
System—an attitude that makes Mr Roosa’s 
negotiations with the continental Europeans 
all the more difficult. 

In any case, the Americans will be on the 
side of the angels {non angli, sed angeli ) 
during the bargaining, in rhe sense of being 
firmly committed to a meaningful study and 
being firmly convinced that there is a real 
problem—at least a future problem—to 
be dealt with. They are also aware, how¬ 
ever, that creditors, not debtors, ultimately 
call the tunc ; and they are not in a position 
lo try to push the creditors too far. 


parliamentarians last Sunday has set 
tongues wagging: 

We arc in no way neglectful of the pro¬ 
cesses of the international monetffy system, 
but we cannot act alone. F&st~we must 
define our principles, devise a remedy, and 
put forward ' We must then 

win over to our policy as many adherents 
* as possible, particularly within ate common 
market Tberp wfil hare u> be protracted 
negptyations before solutions at; found 
which are acceptable to aJL 

Since France’s policy is not yet settkd, 
M k Giscard d’Esuiog will not b& able to 
present it in detail to tbe IMF. But, there 
is once again much talk in Paris Of the 
possibility of utilising the franc as a reserve 
currency; the franc akme, or together with 
tile Deutsche Mark ? But thi$ issue is not 
yet considered ripe , foe discussion other 
than in riddles. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMICS 

Comparing Plans 

W hether a joint Economic Survey of 
the Commonwealth would make 
much economic sense remains to be seen; 
but the paper proposal, with its nod to Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, made political sense for the 
British Government, as contributing a 
plausibly positive talking point to the meet¬ 
ing of the Commonwealth Economic Con¬ 
sultative Council in London this week— 
mainly, in practice, finance ministers on 
their way to Washington. Obviously no 
single plan for countries in such widely- 
differing stages of economic development 
would have much meaning;, and though 
most of these countries’ governments might 
in principle be more open-minded towards 
co-ordinated programmation than say the 
European Six, the difference between their 
degrees of attachment to planning is pretty 
marked too. What Mr Maudling talked of 
this week was “taking the plan? and fore¬ 
casts of Commonwealth countries and put¬ 
ting them together into a single picture/’ 
from which there might emerge possibilities 
for marrying up supply and demand for 
various commodities across these countries, 
and opportunities to develop Common¬ 
wealth trade further, “ consistent with Gatt 
and the world-wide trading system.” 

The less developed countries in the 
Commonwealth, no doubt, would be glad 
to take such economic surveying as far 
towards commodity agreements for their 
primary products as Britain is prepared to 
go. So far as their manufactures are con¬ 
cerned, their main interest at this week’s 
meeting was to reiterate their plea for 
proper attention during the Kennedy round 
of Gatt next year: as a r trading partner, 


Further Contributions from France 


Paris 

T seems doubtful whether M. Giscard 
d’Estaing will have any very original 
contribution to make to the coming 
session of the International Monetary Fund. 
It is more by its attitude than by its pro¬ 
posals that France expects to stand out in 
the current international monetary debate. 
As before, Paris considers that there is no 
international liquidity problem, only the 
problem of America’s balance of payments 
deficit: which, it is hoped, will be cleared 
up with all possible speed. M. Schweitzer, 
the Fund’s new Director General, has in¬ 
deed clearly summarised the orthodoxy 
upon which the French insist in some of the 
public statements which he made before 
taking up office. 

France does not, as a matter of fact, in¬ 
tend to remain indifferent to America’s 
difficulties. Although it declined, for essen¬ 
tially political reasons, to buy the special 
currency bonds proffered by Mr Roosa, it 
intends to continue helping Washington’s 
efforts by speeding up the early repayment 
of foreign debt. In fact, at the coming 
session M. Giscard d’Estaing may well 


announce France’s intention to repay a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of its remaining foreign 
debt in the near future. 

This assumption is based on the fact that 
in 1961, with a gross balance of payments 
surplus of Si,270 million, France repaid in 
advance $320 million of foreign debt, or 
about a quarter ; last year, out of a surplus 
of $1,192 million, early repayments 
amounted to $595 million, or more than a 
half; whereas so far this year, when the 
surplus is expected to amount to something 
like one billion dollars, France has repaid 
in advance only $260 million. It is the 
further amount to come that will presum¬ 
ably be divulged by M. Giscard d’Estaing 
at the IMF. 

But with France’s foreign debt cur¬ 
rently no higher than $688 million, this 
policy will in time reach its inevitable limits. 
Tt is therefore natural to wonder what other 
contribution France can make. The adver¬ 
saries of the gold exchange standard are 
numerous in France, not excepting the 
ranks of the Gaullist majority; and M. 
Pompidou’s pronouncement to Gaullist 
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Britain may not always accept their goods 
as freely as they would like, but other indus¬ 
trialised nations, in this respect, seem to 
them less liberal. To nobody’s surprise, 
however, all these finance ministers were 
able to endorse Mr Maudling’s hopes, on 
the eve of departing for Washington, that 
“ early decisions would be reached,” i.e., at 
Tokyo next year, on international liquidity. 


AIR FARES 

Anti-Climax 

A week ago last Thursday* as The 
Econothiu was going to press, the 
member airlines Of the International Air 
Transport Association believed that they 
were on the verge of agreeing a new, lower 
fare structum ; for the North Atlantic. Hdw 
wrong they (hhd we) were. A pair of feud¬ 
ing Canadian airlines refused to cotoe into 
line with the rest, and rather than lose 
all that had been gained during two pain¬ 
ful weeks of negotiation, die meeting was 
adjourned in the hope that discreet repre¬ 
sentations to the Canadian govemtoent 
during the recess would produce a change 
of attitude, , ^ w 

Meanwhile, where did the other airlines 
stand ? „ Fairly sizeable concessions had 
been made by both the high-fare and the 
low-fare camps—more by the latter than 
the former. The outlines of a compromise 
solution could be discerned, centring on 
a basic return fare of £156, or £22 less 
than today’s rates. Coupled, to this were 
lower first-class fares ana a curious excur¬ 
sion ticket for holidaymakers that would 
only be valid for trips of between 14 and 
21 days—no more, no less (and possibly 
not available at all during the holiday peak) 
—costing about £107 return. Some air¬ 
lines found this tariff either too low, or 
nothing like low enough ; but one after the 
other said, with obvious reluctance, that 
they would accept it if the others did. All, 
that is, but government-owned Trans 
Canada, which maintained, that the basic 
fare was much too high for the off-season 
months and is still mating belligerent noises 
about it, and privately-owned Canadian 
Pacific, which argued that it was too low. 
Both of these have private reasons for sit¬ 
ting on the opposite sides of the fence; 
whether this meeting was the right place 
to do it is a matter for argument. Other 
airlines, and particularly the International 
Air Transport Association secretariat, feel 
with some vehemence that it was not. 

There is this to be said of the compro¬ 
mise agreement, which the airlines hope to 
push through either with or without having 
to reconvene at Salzburg. The new basic 
fare, as it stands, Is unlikely to be accept¬ 
able to the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington, whose insistence on lower 
fares is the sole reason why the airlines 
met at Salzburg at all and which had, for 
the first rime in IATA’s history, observers 
at the Salzburg meeting although their 
presence hardly influenced the outcome. It 


is a cut of only per cent, where CAB 
was thinking in terms of dose on 20 per 
cent; everything depends, therefore, on 
whether the board will settle for a package 
that includes this and the cheap excursion 
fare at 40 per cent less than the current 
rate. Fares as low as this are available 
today only to clubbable parties of 25 (who 
must have belonged to their club before, 
and not after, they decided to fly the 
Atlantic). The month’s adjournment pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for probing reactions 
at Washington, for IATA will not survive 
another show-down with the CAB like that 
which took place this spring* The Cana¬ 
dian intervention may have its uses after all. 

GERMAN MOTORS f 

Volkswagen chooses 
Emden 

C ompetition for a new Volkswagen 
assembly plant between Hamburg and 
Emden has' been vigorous, and it has ended 
in a win for Emden. This town has been 
able to offer the company a bigger site thaii 
Hamburg, which had started'by offering 
the bankrupt Schlieker shipyard, and a 
freehold one where Hamburg could only 
offer a leasehold site. There is also more 
labour available in Emden. Volkswagen 
wants the nCw plant to expand its produc¬ 
tion facilities, and it has been looking for a 
sittf near a port so that the cars could be 
more easily exported—if it was going tp 
have to take a site away from Wolfsburg 
to find the labour it needed, a site from 
which the cars could be exported direct 
would save the cost of transporting com¬ 
plete cars as well as the parts. The new 
assembly plant will employ 4,000 men, and 
produce 300 to 400 cars a day. 

It is therefore relatively small as car 
factories, and Volkswagen, goes, but there is 
considerable prestige attached to the name 
—which helps to explain the eagerness with 
which the respective town councils have 
sought the factory. But the threats to the 
employment of the region produced by the 
depressed state of the shipbuilding industry 
also makes the acquisition of new indus¬ 
tries desirable, especially ones that still 
seem to be growing. 


CRUISES 

Mr Wilson Buys a Ship 

T he lure of a salesman for a shipowner 
is irresistible. Mr Max Wilson has 
now added a third shipping line to the 
shareholders in his Travel Savings Associa¬ 
tion, Royal Mail, and bought a liner from 
one if its subsidiaries for £3 million. Royal 
Mail will now have a 25 per cent interest 
in the company, with British and Common¬ 
wealth, Canadian Pacific and Mr Wilson 
each having a similar interest. The ship 
his company has bought is the Reina del 
Pacified, built in 1956 for the service to 
the west coast of South America that is run 


by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 
This part of the Royal Mail service to South 
America has proved unprofitable, and die 
Reina del Pacifico has been used for cruises 
as well in the winter: but before it starts 
operating for Travel Savings, next summer, 
it will be modified to carry 1,100 passen¬ 
gers in one or two classes instead of 774 in 
three, by converting cargo holds into cabins. 
As the cost of these alterations is included 
in the £3 million paid for the ship, Mr 
Witato hips got a good bargain: a new ship 
of this size would cost more than twice as 
much, 

, The membership of Mr Wilson’s schexpe 
has/already exceeded 30,600 in §ritiih, tas 
wilt as 28,000 in South Africa, though the 
firs t <fhjise does. hot start until hefct mfojfb. 
Whatever the personal motive, Chea^ cruises 
bpVe growing appeal. The ingenious 
technique that Mr wilsOn employs to- gaih 
capital—getting members to jpay regular 
subkriptions into a savings*accomjfy rroto 
Whicfi foe cost cjt their holiday wifi be taken, 
apart from a £10 booking fee wheria^coth- 
toddauon Js reserved—means that £4 foil- 
Hop has already been committed to his cite. 
More than foe price of hi's first ship. 


INDIAN EXCHANGE CONTROL 

Under-Invoiced ? 

T o fall under the suspicion of having 
44 under-invoiced ” its exports in order 
to avoid exchange control regulations repre¬ 
sents the most perilous situation into which 
a company now operating in India can fall. 
This fate has recently befallen a well-known 
British managing agency house in Calcutta, 
with a hitherto impeccable record, as well 
as the Indian branch of a British concern 
engaged in international trade. The drain 
of India’s foreign exchange is certainly 
serious enough to warrant the strongest 
steps being taken to plug every leak, and 
in this matter foe authorities arc entitled to 
expect the fullest co-operation from all 
sections of the business community. They 
are also wholly within their rights in 
demanding the strictest compliance with 
the law, the "departmental enforcement of 
which unfortunately often starts at a level 
where it is not always understood that 
whilst justice should always be seen to be 
done, those engaged in the doing of it 
greatly enhance their own and their coun¬ 
try’s reputation if they,do it in,a seemly 
fashion. 

The Indian Sea Custotos Act gives the 
Customs Service and the Enforcement 
Directorate almost unlimited powers of 
search and seizure—not merely in respect 
of persons and goods entering the country, 
but also in respect of export transactions 
within which the offence of “ under¬ 
invoicing” comes. But, the law surely 
does not intend that respectable com¬ 
panies which come under foe suspicion of 
under-invoicihg should have their busi¬ 
ness premises occupied and ransacked for a 
period of days at a time or that their records 
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At the Telephone Works of 6.E.G. the development and design 
engineers are continuously planning for the future. This Is a oo* 
o rdinated design programme* Electronic-exchange designers are 
working hand-in-hand with thedesigners of our present step-by- 
step systems-ensuring that high-quality and performance are 
maintained In Integrated systems. G.E.C. electronic exchanges 
will provide mpre extensive and flexible facilities than have 
previously been possible. These advantages can be considered 
now by Administrations when planning their exchange systems 
for the second half of the 1960's. 
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should be removed and kept without 
formal charges b^ng made against them. 
A series ofttoeot Incidents seem to suggest 
that aemeoce has been given absolute carte 
blanckeitiij^mth suspected evasions of. 
the foreign exdtange regulations with the 
result that, in the words of one Indian news-* 
paper, Calcutta businesses especially have 
been going through “a tfaumftic experi¬ 
ence” as a result , of “ indiaCriminate and 
high handed seardies and jdSmres on a 
sweeping hit-or-miss basifc” mp one sug¬ 
gests that foreign enterprise should receive 
special treatment under Indian laft; but. by 
the same tokenit would be g very great pity 
if foreign enterprise were to lose confidence 
in the fairness of its administration. 


FRENCH BUDGET 


Restraining the Rise 


A lthough the budget estimates for'. 

„ 1964 are not due to be put before 
the two chambers of the French Parlitoem 
until next week, their outline hia already 
been made clear in indications graded from 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Four main features will disrippiiah the 
next budget: 

1. A considerable increase in expenditure. 
It will be fr. 7.50 billion (or 8 par cent) 
higher than the 1963 Finance Bill (and 4.3 
per cent higher than the 1963 budget as 
amended after the spring strikes). Basically, 
this increase is due to a rise of fr. 5.72 bil¬ 
lion in civil administrative expenditure, of 
fr. 1.94 billion in civil capital expenditure 
and of fr. 1.33 billion in military expendi¬ 
ture. Relatively speaking, it is public capital 
expenditure that will increase by the 
greatest proportion (20 per cent), followed 
by civil administrative expenditure (11 
per cent) and military expenditure (7 per 
cent). 

2 . A retd attempt , nevertheless to restrain 
the increases planned: compared with the 
July draft of their budget for 1964, the gov¬ 
ernment has cut these plans for civil expend¬ 
iture by fr. 1,340 million (1.4 per cent of 
the total), mainly through economies on 
current expenditure and subsidies. It was 
already known by J^ythat fr. 700 million 
would be saved Oti mutraty eip^Qditure by 
reducing the pe^p^^bariohlf service |o 
16 months from uie present 19. 

3. New taxation. For the first time since 
devaluation, pew ta^StfMoI 
They comrijU&* - 

sales of rewBp|^i;t iax tfa fapdiwim^ 
and cquipjPraSw bousing ; iL supple¬ 
mentary fpm hort e taring 

bets; and a percent)!*! the 

ceiling rate of income tax. 

4. Lastly, several customary budget items 
are to be replaced by new financial 
measures . Construction credits, for example 
(amouhtfog to fr. 430 million annually) 
are no longer to be financed out of budget 
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appropriations,, but from the resources of 
the Caisse des Depots et Consignations. 
So art the ittvestmentsof nationalised con¬ 
cerns (which are going up by 6 per cent). 

The increase by a third—-from fr. 3 bil¬ 
lion to fr. 4 billion—in expenditure on the 
“ force de frappe ” has provoked lively 
reactions frototne parties of the Left and 
the trade unions, who efcpreteed their 
astonishment at seeing this muitarV spend¬ 
ing escape thf stringencies of me price 
stabilisation programme Which ie befiig pUt 
into effect so vigorously bn most outer 
fronts. 
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JAPAN 

Industrial Cities: Cheaper 
by the Dozen ? 

Tokyo 

H£ Japanese government recently 
designated thirteen “new industrial 
cities” as part of a long-range plan to 
disperse the excessive concentration of 
industry and population now located in or 
near die major cities, and to help develop 
and stabilise employment in less advanced 


FERTILISERS AND OIL 

To Ammonia Add Phosphorus ... 

S ix major American oil companies have cent of world nitrogen is petro- 
recendy been involved'in mergers chemically derived. The figure is nearly 


with fertiliser Companies, a burst of 
activity so marked Chat anti-trust officials 
arc having s look to see'just What it may 
mean. They are looking ctdsriy, and 
moving slowly: last week the plan fo 
merge one of the biggest fertiliser com- 
pa sSm^ American Agricultural Chemicals, 
with Continental Oil was put off a second 
time to give the Justice Department time r 
to consider die deal, though shareholders 
approved it a fortnight ago. Continental, . 
which has also recently bought Mid- 
South Chemicals from Cities Service, 
might have to, sell it again if the AAC 
deal goes through; Cj^es Service only 
sold Mid-South to plapate the anti-trust 
watchdogs when it took over the copper 
and fertiliser company, the Tennessee 
Corporation. Other companies involved 
are: Occidental Oi^ which bought Best 
Chemicals of California and International 
Ore and Fertilisers (sales $65 million £ 
year) ; Kerr McGee, which bought Baugh 
Chemicals ; and Gulf Oil, which in the 
biggest deal of th* whole lot bought 
Spencer Chemicals for $J5Q million. 
Another merger* between SocOny-Mobil 
and Virginia-Cayolina Chemicals, Is in die 
air and wifi be considered by the com¬ 
panies’ shareholders in November. 

For some years now it has been increas¬ 
ingly obvious that the economics of ferti¬ 
liser 'production would largely be fixed 
by 0& ■Am erican companies were making 
ammonW—source of nitrogen, one of the 
three vital plant nutrients in fertilisers— 
from natural gas before the war and these 
reforming techniques were soon extended 
to use petroleum feedstocks. With the 
technological change came a phenomenal 
increase in world demand for fertilisers: 
production has very nearly trebled aince 
1950 , to its present 15 million tons a 
year. Much of the expansion has been 
petroleum-based—today, practically all of 
it is—so that by now, according to the 
journal “Chemische Industrie,” 60 per 


90 per Cent of America’s production of 
4.9 million tons a year. 

. The interest to oil companies is obvious. 
' Ajbd. the value of a secured outlet is 
hal^iarilied a market bearing the signs 
' bif ijVefrlipply (the price of petrol has 
been falling recently in America). But, 
' J haying secured the immediate outlet, in 
manufacture, the oil companies 
■prefaced with the same problem again, 
at one remove. While there is some 
growth in demand for ammonia as such, 
the jmaln growth in fertiliser consumption 
Is ill compound fertilisers, containing the 
< other -plant nutrients, phosphorus and 
potgssium. To secure outlets for their 
ammonia, with the advantage* of down¬ 
stream integration, the companies must go 
into compounds land, if possible, sec\ire 
supplies of their raw materials. (The same 
thing happened in the fifties when oil 
companies moved into plastics manufac¬ 
ture and found themselves moving all the 
way into film-making and packaging too.) 
Potassium is no trouble, there is plenty 
around. But supplies of phosphorus are 
limited, the best and most cheaply-won 
deposits being in Florida. Four of the ten 
producers there ore large, diversified 
chemical companies. Three of the remain¬ 
ing six (all, until recently, independent 
fertiliser concerns) are AAC, Tennessee 
Corporation and Virginia-Carolina Chemi¬ 
cals. This concentration of interest in 
phosphorus adds to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment's apparent unease. 

It also adds >to the bustle, which Can 
now be seen to be largely self-generated. 
Other oil companies have been moving 
into fertilisers for some years: Esso 
recently announced that its fertiliser in¬ 
vestments, now total $116 million, none of 
it in the United States.^ But, when only 
a few suitable companies remain—large 
enough to provide a useful outlet for 
petroleum but small enough to be bought 
—the pace will suddenly hot up, and has. 
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Farmers the world over have reported amazing fuel offers its own power-matched range. And it’s one of 
savings with the Big Blue Fordson Super Dexta. Even the easiest tractors in the world to operate. A single 
compared to other fuel-thrifty diesels of its size, the lever controls farming’s simplest, most modem hy- 
Super Dexta is exceptional for its economy. This draulic system-makes iteasiertodogoodwork. Wide 
economy can be bought at a remarkably low price— fenders and footplates add safety, 
and the savings never stop. Season after season, Big And farmers can choose from 3 
Blue runs efficiently with a minimum of maintenance. Big Blue models to match their 
It can be used for almost any job on the farm, needs: the32hp Dexta,44 hpSuper. 

Big Blue can be hitched up to existing implements, or Dexta, and the 53 hp Super Major. 

FORD TRACTOR DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



FIRST CHOICE OF A 
MILLION FARMERS 
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International Jet Captain, New York to London—3,500 
miles in 62 hours. One hundred and forty passengers—crew 
of twelve—a five million dollar aircraft. A highly responsible 
job. A successful man. And his cigarette— the cigarette of 
international success —State Express FILTER KINGS 
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regions. > At the same time, the government 
has named six existing' mining and manu¬ 
facturing centres as “industrial develop* 
raent areas*.” '; • ' 

Goveriintdit officials, fcaVe estimated that 
each new industrial city would cost about' 
$400 million to be built up into a modem 
industrial complex. Of this amount, govern¬ 



ment agencies would contribute perhaps 
one-third through loans, investments and 
other aid measures. It is reckoned that in 
icn years each new industrial area would 
be capable of producing goods valued at 


D espite the sharp drop in Britain's 
seasonally adjusted current account 
surplus in the second quarter of this year, 
the surplus of £89 million for the two 
quarters together compares well with that 
for 1962 and is the best for any half year 
since 1958. The unadjusted surplus on 
current account dropped only slightly in the 
second quarter from £75 to £69 million, 
but after allowing for seasonal factors the 
second quarter surplus was only £25 mil¬ 
lion compared with £64 million in the first 
quarter. This drop was foreshadowed in 
the monthly trade figures when the crude 
trade gap for the second quarter averaged 
£47 million 1 a month compared with £36 
million in the previous quarter. The balance 
of payments figures published this week in 
the September issue of Economic Trends 
show that on a true payments basis, valu¬ 
ing both imports and exports fob, the 
balance of Visible trade in the second 
quarter dropped from a surplus of £18 mil¬ 
lion to a deficit of £9 million. However 
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double the original amount of investment. 
In addition, edch area could expect a corre¬ 
sponding population increase of almost a; 
quarter of a million. 

The thirteen new industrial cities are 
spread over* Japan’s four main island^, With 
one located in Hokkaido, Japan’s northern¬ 
most island and the least developed area in 
the nation. Most of the new sites, however, 
are on the main island of Honshu. Signi¬ 
ficantly* two of the projected new industrial 
cities are located on or near the Japan Sea, 
whose ports have figured prominently in 
plans to increase coastal trade between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. It is reported 
that’the government originally warited less 
than ten areas oq which to focus industrial 
development plans. However, thirteen were 
finally chosen from among more than forty 
areas that were under Consideration. As 
might be expected; there have been some 
charges that ‘’politics” played a role in’ 
some of the final selections. To develop 
the areas in an orderly manner, the govern¬ 
ment plans to adjust distribution of fac¬ 
tories and also concentrate investments in 
public facilities such as roads, harbours, 
schools and hospitals. All of the designated 
new industrial cities are destined to receive 
certain preferential treatment in budget 
allocations, bond flotations and tax exemp¬ 
tions. 

Already, however, difficulties arc being 


the small surplus for the half year was 
the first since 1958. Part of the current 

BRITAIN’S CURRENT ACCOUNT 

(seasonally adjusted—£ million) 




Exports 


Invis¬ 

Cur¬ 


Imports 

and re¬ 

Visible 

ible 

rent 


(fob) 

exports 

balance 

bal¬ 

bal¬ 



(fob) 


ance 

ance 

I960 1 

996 

955 

- 41 

+ 21 

-20 

II 

1.028 

925 

-103 

+ 25 

-78 

III 

1,041 

920 

-121 

+ 23 

-98 

IV 

1.041 

928 

-113 

+ 37 

-76 

1961 1 

1.043 

972 

- 71 

+ 30 

-41 

II 

1,015 

968 

- 47 

+22 

-25 

III 

979 

979 

— 

+25 

+ 25 

IV 

976 

964 

- 12 

+ 19 

+ 7 

1962 1 

981 

966 

- 15 

+41 

+26 

II 

1,018 

1.015 

- 3 

+36 

+ 33 

III 

1.045 

1,005 

- 40 

+20 

-20 

IV 

1.015 

1,005 

- 10 

+45 

+ 35 

1963 1 

1.011 

1,029 

+ 18 

+46 

+64 

II 

4.066 

1,057 

- 9 

+34 

+ 25 


account decline was due to lower net in¬ 
visible earnings, but over the half year the 
invisible balance still shows a continuation 
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foreseen. As oni leading newspaper Ms 
stated, “ almost all the cities that nave been 
desig*te<$ am, i4 Mttt'that must 

be developed from scratch. Fears have 
been expressed , that residents in. the new 
industrial cities may> ultimately < have to bear 
heavier local tar burdens than expected 
and seesome of, the ptomiscdpublic welfare 

projectswetificed..- 

, But the establishment of tbeiliew .indus¬ 
trial cities is held to-be of great importance 

to the continued ecowunk development and 
prosperity of Japan and, therefore^ various 
government agencies hive been 'drawing Up 

plant to cope with the difficuitks ahe*d> 

^ ¥ 

SHORTER NQtTB Y 

lit spite of the * natiouilfctrtiou,* of 
various British enterprises and the sttepfeo* 
sion of new American economic fid far 
Indonesia, the government fit" Jakarta h& 
blandly continued to aegotiatewith British 
and American bwybrtfinaldetails of mxi 
agreement with Royal Dutdi/Sbell, Stan¬ 
dard OB of New Jersey, and CakexJ and. 
on Wednesday night it formally signed' 
agreement withthe$e companies confirm¬ 
ing the new arjfcngemepts for their wn- 
tinued and extended ob&ations in Indo¬ 
nesia worked out by Dr/SiAarnaand repre¬ 
sentatives of the companies, "plus , the 
American government, in Tokyo in Jfanc. 


of the recovery that began last year. 

There was a sharp improvement in the 
long-term capital account in the second 
quarter and the net outflow of capita], which 
increased in the first quarter to £67 million 
fell back to £18 million in the second. This 
fall was almost entirely due to a reduction in 
the net outflow of private investment from 
£57 million to £7 million. Total British 
investment abroad was in fact little changed 
at £86 million, but overseas investment in 
Britain rose sharply from £33 million in the 
first quarter to £79 million in the second. 
Virtually the whole of this increase came 
from the sterling area and it was almost 
wholly due to the purchase of British 
government stocks. The upshot of these 
capital movements was mat the basic 
balance (current account and long-term 
capital) improved from £8 million to £51 
million. 

As in the first quarter the balance of 
monetary movements was moderately 
favourable. During the second quarter 
reserves fell by £36 million and net sterling 
liabilities increase by £52 million; how¬ 
ever, these changes were more than balanced 
by a net reduction in liabilities of £106 
million. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Better Basic Balance 
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liNGINEIilUNG ORDERS 

Demand Stays Up 

A n increase of some 20 per cent m orders 
for engineering goods from the home 
market in July as well a9 June suggests that 
a itcoveiy in actual spending on industrial 
investment early next year is probable rather 
than possible—in spite of’ the decent 
depressed state of machine tool Orders; 
which in any case are no* * available yet 
beyond June. The wide spread of indus¬ 
tries covered by the label 44 engineering,” of 
which machtoe- tools is only a small part* 
makes the comparison of the two sets of 
figures hazardous: the lack of auy break¬ 
down in the* total of orders is all the more 
irksome when the production figures show 
that the electrical side went on producing 
more than last year in the second quarter, 
while the mechanical side produced less— 



resulting in a fall, but of less than one per 
cent, in the industry's total output. Partly 
as a result of holidays, output in each section 
of the industry was lower in the second 
quarter than in the first; it seems doubtful 
whether even the electrical industry had not 
begun to profit from the rise in orders. Out¬ 
put for the industry as a whole in July rose 
3 per cent, but this improvement is probably 
only a result of changes in holiday times. 

Export demand is less buoyant than that 
from the home market; in July orders were 
only five per cent higher than a year before, 
though they had been up by 16 per cent in 
June. So the total increase in new orders, 
home and abroad, for July was 15 per cent, 
and the rise m output sufficed to prevent a 
rise in the industry’s order book—which 
remains ih per cent higher than a year 
before. Though the lack of vitality in the 
industry’s output may seem paradox, the 
time lag between order and production can 
be a long one. 

BANK ADVANCES 

Hiding the Rise 

F or the second month tunning the figures 
for denting bank advances look a good 
deal more depressing th*n (pey in fact are* 
However, there is little doubt that, while 
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the rising trend persists the pace of that list 
continues to‘slow, down. In the four weeks 
to September iStb the advances of the clear¬ 
ing banks, excluding transit items, fell by 
£56 million. Advances to nationalised 
industries fell by £13 million so that 
borrowing by the private sector and the 
local authorities was £43 million lower. 
Admittedly, this is the first actual fall in 
advances so far this year. .JBpt thi? laJl.is 
undoubtedly loss than .might be expected 
on seasonal grounds ; by how much less is 
difficult to say. : This , paper’s attempts at 
seasonal adjustment suggest an increase in 
advances of around £$ million, but an 
extension of t£e Bank of England's more 
sophisticated efforts in this direction suggest 
an increase perhaps as high as £30 miluon. 
The Bank's actual seasonally-adjusted figure 
will be released next month. Since the 
beginning of the year bank advances have 
risen by £519 million; however, the flow 
of these funds has tended towards personal 
consumption rather than industrial 
expansion. 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
SEPTEMBER 18. 1963 

Changes 



£ mn. 


£mn. 

£ mn. 

Grot* deposits. 

8.029 


+ 42 

+ 437 

Met deposits*. 

7.500 

% 

+ 39 

+ 370 

Liquid assets . 

2.578 

32 / 

+ 74 

+ 20 

Cash ... 

635 

7 9 

- 16 

+ 12 

Call money. 

727 

9./ 

+ 26 

+ 35 

Treasury bills. 

Other bills and 

920 

ns 

4 58 

-'47 

liquid credits . . . 

296 

3 7 

+ 6 

+ 20 

Special deposits,.... 

... 

... 

... 

-151 

Risk assets :— 





Gilt-edged. 

Other market in¬ 

1.113 

13 9 

+ 19 

- 9 

vestments . 

118 

1 S 


+ 6 

Advances*. 

3.938 

SO 8 

-56 

+ 510 

(to State Boards) 

58 


-13 

+ 3 

SCOTTISH BANKS 



Gross deposits. 

848 


+ 3 

+ 36 

Liquid assets. 

322 

33 2 

+ 6 

+ 30 

Investments. 

221 

227 

4 1 

- 5 

Advances. 

416 

42 9 

- 4 

+ 22 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio of 
advances to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits for 
clearing banks and gross deposits and notes for Scottish 
banks. 

The banks’ Treasury bill holdings and 
their call money rose by £84 million during 
the month to .mid-September, following 
the rise in the government’s Treasury bill 
offers, and total liquid assets rose by £74 
million. Gross deposits were only £42 
million higher, however, so that the banks’ 
average liquidity ratio rose to 32.1 per cent 
compared with 31.35 per cent last month. 
However, their liquidity is still fairly low 
for the time of year—last September it was 
33.7 per cent—with the annual tax-gather¬ 
ing season drawing steadily closer. The 
expected expansion in the budget deficit is 
still proceeding only slowly and in the latest 
week waa still only £ ioa million higher than 
at the same time last year, compared with 
an expected increase for the full financial 
year of £621 million. 'Unless the rise in the 
deficit speeds-up in the Weeks ahead, 
necessitating higher Treasury bill issues 
which would serve to ease the banks’ 
liquidity problem, the banks may find that 
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to. prepare fori the drain on their liquidity, 
from tsMt .payments < they must either, curtail 
advances at,start to compete. for deposits. 
Since it was the Bank of Englahdthtt augf 
gesfed they should stprt competing fpr 
deposits it is possible that present jfilcial 
policy £s directed towards thjs eud, ( ahd ^h>£ 
the banks’, low liquidity ratios fit In with 
official wishes. 

Finance for Expansion ? 

O NCE again non-industrial borrowing 1 
from the banks has dwarfed industrial 
borrowing. The latest quarterly analysis 
<J>f advances by the members of the British 
Bankers’ Association shows that in die 
three months to mid-August personal and 
professional borrowing and borrowing by 
the other financial group at £72 million 
far exceeded the increase in industrial and 
agricultural borrowing at £45 million. 
Agricultural borrowing rest by £27 million 
so that the increase in industrial borrowing 
yws no more than £18 million. Indeed 
borrowing by manufacturing industries 
(chemicals, iron and steel and allied trades^ 
non-ferrous metals, engineering, cotton, 
wool, other textiles,, leather and rubber, 
and food, drink and tobacco) in fact fell 
by £7 million. 

However, seasonal factors at this time 
of year tend to depress industrial borrow¬ 
ing, and earlier seasonal adustment of these 
quarterly advances by the Bank of England 
suggest that the fall of £7 million by manu¬ 
facturing industries was less than might 
have been expected on seasonal grounds 
and that seasonally adjusted there would 
have been a rise of perhaps £13 million. 
Nonetheless in the past three quarters 
personal and professional borrowing has 
risen by £146 million, borrowing by the 
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m Change on quarter to August 1963 
■I Change on year - August 1962 to August 1963 


Change on qti. .— 

Lmillion 1 

1 a Transport and 
™ commun/carrons 

. 1 Coq! mining and 
T1 quarrying 

+27 Agriculture 

+27 Other fmaheiat 

, 4 c Persona! and 
v? professional 

+1 Non-ferrous metals 

+9 Building 

WALL GROUPS 

+3 Engin eering 

-I Iraq ondpteef 

*1,Chemico/s * 

^21 fbton trade 


minus 
20% 0 


plus 

20 % 40 



ST 
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BOON BANE 


Water has posed problems since the story 
of man began. Getting enough to sustain 
life is a problem. Holding unwanted 
abundance in check is another. And if you 
are a dam-builder, mining engineer or oil- 
driller, water seepage can create big prob¬ 
lems indeed. Fortunately, Cyanamid 
chemists have come up with a brilliant 
solution. It is a new chemical ground 
waterproofing-agent (or *grout\ as en¬ 
gineers say) and it is called AM- 9 . ■ 
Remember how, as a child, you would try 
to put a moat around a sand castle? And 
how, as soon as the water was poured in, 
it would soak away into the sand ? Dam- 
builders have the same trouble. The pent- 
up water exerts tremendous pressure 
against the natural walls flanking the man¬ 


made barrier. The earth is porous. There 
are cracks in the rock. Water penetrates. 
And that could cause disaster unless 
stopped effectively —and fasti So, the en¬ 
gineer drills holes deep into the ground 
and pumps down AM- 9 . A free-flowing 
solution, AM -9 goes wherever waterjtself 
will go, into the tiniest cracks and holes. 
Once in place the material forms a per¬ 
manent ‘jelly* that blocks every opening 
and makes even loose, sandy soil as im¬ 
permeable as solid rock. This technique 
also enables miners to work in safety under 
the sea-bed, stops moisture penetrating 
underground railways, vaults, highway 
underpasses, and similar subterranean 
works. 

The successful use of AM -9 grout depends 


on the skill of the engineer. He is the 
expert; our contribution has been to dis¬ 
cover and develop a means of doing the 
job more effectively, more economically. 
Cyanamid’s £13 million-a-year research 
investment also helps to develop more 
efficient drugs for doctors and more 
efficient chemicals for farmers ... to help 
them further in their contribution to the 
health and well-being of their fellow-mcn. 

In this and In a thousand other ways 

cr~ crAiyAMip 

RESEARCH SERVES BRITAIN 

CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIII LIMITED-BUSH HOUSE LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The atmosphere of Hong Kong The cKntate of Tokyo 


end all the comforts of Milton 


The Hongkong Hilton is as oriental as a rigksha. the Tokyo In the Hongkong HjUpn's ^rpade you’ll find some of the 

Hilton as Japanese as a but they both niostfabulou%^g^ ^fl|®iH‘.thft'^rld. The Tokyo Hilton 

give you all the coscv^fiiplli^n have made is a short walfi^o^TSbnrfe Of most exciting night 

Hilton’s international hotels world famous. clubs. At both hotels you get an intriguing insight into the 

Explore Hong Kong harbor in the hotel's own brigantine, local way of life and all the comforts of Hilton, 

then relax in the 80-foot swimming pool. Tantalize yourself with our gorgeous color brochures 

In Tokyo, you may choose a completely Japanese room, (write for them to Hilton Hotels International, Waldorf- 
furniture and decor—with unobtrusive air-conditioning at Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y.). When you can't hold out 
your fingertips. any longer, see your travel agent for reservations, or phone 

There’s perfect cuisine at both hotels, whether you order any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservation Office (see tele- 

Char Shu Peen or Clam Chowder, Shirayaki or shirred eggs. phone directory). In London—MYDe Park 8888 



HONGKONG HILTON TOKYO HILTON 
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otherfinancial group by£$j millitM «*&*■ 
borrowing by matjufacroreM has rise* by 
only £76 mffliott The oaodnued (tenia* 
anbe of the Other' financal ffoap in th<»e' 
calculations suggeus rhat it - is time, that 
the banks split this group into its 'com* 
ponenttJ , 

MOTORS 

Winter's WindsT 

S^ar production in August was, allowing 
for the effects of holidays, about ten 
per cent lower than in July and June— 
though the actual rate of output, 25,916 a 
week, was slightly higher than it had been 
in July. This fall seems to have been the 
0 inevitable consequence of tbe many model 
changes that were made after the holidays, 
as next year’s new models went into produc¬ 
tion: and where there were no changes, as 
ar the British Motor Corporation, output 
was reduced by various minor labour 
troubles when the workers came back 
refreshed from rheir holidays. There was 
little but past experience in the situation to 
» make any maker want to cut output, for the 
r high sales that had been maintained right 
up to and into the holiday period meant 
that stocks were low: and where new 
models were coming, there was all the more 
need to make more cars to accumulate 
stocks before announcement day. 
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COMMERCIAL VEhijCLES 


- 4 g.F ^ ArtoO; j» 


The situation does not seem to have 
^ remained quite so conducive to the wilder 
flights of optimism in September: sales 
have not risen as much as they usually do 
when the holidays are over. Sales arc likely 
to be 70-75,000, after 69,000 in August— 
which might only show that the holiday 
season extends longer now, or that buyers 
were waiting to see what the new cars were 
Like. September is the worst month of the 
year for sales in some markets, for just this 
reason. Now that the cars are appearing 
and buyers know the best or worst, there is 
no cause for delay in buying—especially 
when supplies of new cars are more gener¬ 
ally adequate than they were last summer, 
and even the 1100s and Imps can be bought 
* quickly by those who look. What may be 
a threat to the market in the winter, as 
pointed out by Mr M. W. Lacey in Cvedit 
ibis roomh, is that used car sales have been 
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J behind thrte of-Deft th» year. : 
i>ugh itttafs bate l$ghw*; ‘there'# 
thus a danger that umt 

excessive Ifi tbtel Winter, ff'detaa& : ’<jb not 
cut price* fairly sharply and s6bd : arod they 
could not easily hold big sttfefa ’df ta&t as' 
well as new cars, for purely physical as welt 
as financial reasons. 

The fall in exports last rapnth, frojn 
52,978 in July to 41,57b, no more thail 
one expects as the result of holidays, an$l it 
wst* still j,odp jhore dian V, year befofe. 
Shipments to most European 'markets con¬ 
tinue to be high, with those to Italy show#)* 
the biggest increase po^st year. The cl^jet 
boost to exports this winter will pome frdcq 
new models; tbis^and perhaps stockiqg lcu;' 
the spring ontue domestic pattern, should 
keep them even above the summer fate of 
around 50,90b a month. 

VAUfeHAfX VIVA 

GM*s Bouncing Baby 

V auxhall has sprung a surprise with 
its entry to the small-car market: it 
has opted for performance. The Viva’s 
engine is basically similar to, but slightly 
Larger than, that of the Opel Kadett, and it 
has been timed to develop 50 bhp. In a 
car weighing only 14J cwt, one 'cwt less 
than the Cortina and 1} cwt less than 
BMC’s iiqo^ this ppwer gives the Viva 
a significant advantage over its two chief 
rivals, and a big one over tbe older cars of 
its size—the Anglia, Minor 1000 and A40. 
—and smaller cars like the Rootes’ Imp 
and the Minis. Its price of £$Z7 r for the, 
basic modd and £566 f6r the de Luxe puts 
it between the Imp and the Anglia, at £532 
and £538 for de luxe models, and the 
Cortina and noo at £597* 

The sales of the Viva will measure the 
public’s thirst for speed. For this car is, 
apart from its performance, essentially a 
conventional small car—the latter point is 
emphasised by making only a two-door 
body, though it is a body intermediate in 
capacity between the older small cars and 
the Cortina and noo. Again, it is bigger 
than the Kadctt—and its style is that of the 
Rekord. Inside, the need to keep down to 
a price is noticeable in the simplicity of the 
trim, and the absence of such features as 
armrests and doorpockcts. More subtle 
cost-saving, essential when Vauxhall cannot 
match BMC or Ford for output, comes 
from using only 14 pressings in the whole 
body: assembly costs arc thus cut, but 
repair costs may rise-^rhc whole side Of the 
car is one pressing from the windscreen to 
the tail. 
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Mechanically, the Viva bears tho ex¬ 
pected similarity toriie Kadett: springing 
is sjprthgkt the front, 

mounted—as on tbe Fiat 600—at two 
points, not: centrally,: so as to give extta 
resistance to rolfc Ac the: rqaf, ludf-ettiptac 
sjprings< are used withna /rigid aide* but the 
Atk is bested by x dimrincqiie-tutej The 
only difference from thp. Kadett I* 'that * the 
torque-tahe’s pivot .point r i*iubber\ insu¬ 
lated, to reduce noise trahsmitaiod/* 

. The result of these design feature*is a 
quick car: indeed, it can match the^i^ 
version of the Victor fbr acceleration. 
And* though so much performance ^ a 
light and cqnfcndpnally-^pEung car^nerit- 
ably makes it possible to slide the rear 
\yhcels if too much throttle is used. 00 % 
corner, the car is; haMcriV weJW>ehavedr-r 
even if the lightness of. the steering takes 
time to get used to. Tbe ride, at taut when 
lightly laden, |s not up, to the standard of 
the Cortina and noo, though better than 
a mini’s. The car. may. bounce around on 
ilje. wavy surface of a worn secondary 
road. 

BOAC 

It Depetids on What 
You Mean 

T hu staff .of the British Overseas Airway* 
Corporation needs, goodness knows, the 
kind of boost that comes from the managing 
director’s latest estimate that the corpora¬ 
tion might succeed this year in covering it* 
actual day-to-day running costs, which it 
has signally failed to do in the past. While 
being thankful for small (and bigger) 
mercies, it is as well to remember that this 
is an oblique way of saying that he is budget¬ 
ing for a loss of perhaps £7 million this 
year. Tbe corporation’s accounts for last 
year have still to be published, but are 
thought to show no material improvement 
on those for the year before, when BOAC 
lost, in one way and another, more than £14 
million (£21 million for those purists who 
study the profit and loss account at the back 
of the annual report). Of that total, £5 
million represented direct losses on the fly¬ 
ing services themselves, and £6 million was 
interest payments. 

On results for the year so far, Sir Basil 
now thiuks that BOAC is likely to do rather 
more than cover its operating costs this year; 
he expects an improvement of £7 million 
in the out-turn which “ will go some way 
towards meeting our interest payments on 
government capital.” The lion’s share of 
the improvement comes from rising traffic, 
but two-fifths of it represents economies 
inside BOAC itself. Tnis leaves the cor¬ 
poration with some long way to go before 
it can claim to he within sighr of breaking 
even ; it also mdans that the financial result* 
are highly vulnerable to anything that might 
upset cost levels. Because or this, the 
biggest difficulty for those how trying to 
re-organise the corporation T$ the future 
composition of its inappropriately large 
fleet of Boeings and VC tos. 
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The Next Computers 

T he new computer research programme 
of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research qualifies for the label 
“ important ” on several counts. The DS 1 R 
has decided to put up two-thirds of the cost 
of a £ii million, four-year research pro* 
gramme to provide cryotrons for computers, 
the balance being provided by industry. 
The first £100,000 contract has just been 
let to Milliard Ltd., sharing the cost with 
DS 1 R, and others are expected to follow. 

(1) Cryotrons are important because 
cryogenics, or low temperature engineering 
at levels as near to absolute zero as it is 
physically possible to get, is one of the most 
exciting of new technologies. One of the 
phenomena produced by an ultra-low tem¬ 
perature is to make some metals super¬ 
conducting, so that they offer negligible 
resistance to the passage of an electric 
current. But getting metals down to and 
holding them at helium temperatures three 
or four degrees above absolute zero pre¬ 
sents tricky engineering problems outside 
the laboratory, and these need research. 

(2) Cryotrons are important to computers 
because m some super-conducting metals 
this property can be turned on and off at 
will (not by raising the temperature, but by 
applying a magnetic field). Here is the 
ideal high-speed on-off switch which, if it 
could be made to work, would replace 
that nasty fuzz of wires and components 
inside a computer—these are, effectively, 
nothing but rather clumsy on-off switches 
themselves—by a very small, very neat pile 
of identical metallic films. A computer 
built exclusively out of cryotrons would not 
look like any other computer on earth; it 
would also be many times smaller, cheaper, 
faster and more trouble-free. Even the 
use of cryogenic components in certain 
notorious trouble spots of existing designs 
of computer would be a big improvement. 

(3) The role of DSIR is important be¬ 
cause this hoped-for revolution in computer 
design, which will put out of business in 
the 1970s any company not up to the new 
technique, will be very difficult, and may 
even be impossible to achieve. The com¬ 
puter industry is in no state to embark on a 
costly, hazardous and conceivably fruitless 
research programme on its own. Computer 
development in this country has needed a 
big injection of government aid from the 
outset, and here is one obvious candidate 
for DSIR’s new-style development con¬ 
tracts in industry. And finally, 

(4) The organisation of the programme 
is important because while about £i million 
will be spent in government laboratories 
(The National Physical Laboratory at Ted- 
dington the Royal Radar Establishment at 
Malvern), the lion’s share of £1 million will 
be spent in industry, among twelve co¬ 
operating manufacturers who are working 
closely together on what may eventually 
be a range of low-temperature gadgets. And 
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this, as DSIR points out, is a completely 
new venture in co-operative research. As 
an experiment in government aid to indus¬ 
try, it could have consequences that go 
beyond whatever cryogenics may do to cool 
down computers, or cool computers do for 
their customers. 


ROAD TRANSPORT 

Voice of the Old Adam 

B ritain’s present control on bus trans¬ 
port has lasted so long that it is almost 
hallowed by tradition: but Mr John Hibbs 
argues in a new Hobart Paper*, published 
tins week, that there is little other justifica¬ 
tion for it. He argues that in the bus indus- 
tiy it pays to be either very small or very 
big, so that the little man finds his costs 
rise for a time as he expands; and the small 
firm has the lower costs on lightly trafficked 
routes. So there would always likely to be a 

* Transport for Passengers, by John Hibbs. 
Institute of Economic Affairs. 7 s. 6d. 


F inal figures from the 1961 census of 
distribution are now being reported 
by the Board of Trade. Some details are 
picked out below. 

Bigness in Retailing. —Some increase 
since the last census in concentration of 
sales in the largest shops is noted—but 
not a very marked one. Compared with 
1,100 in 1957, some 1,193 shops in 1961 
were rated as big, with a staff of 100 or 
more. Of these, 746 were department 
stores or variety and other general stores 
but, otherwise, only in the clothing group 
(which includes Marks and Spencer) are 
shops of this size of substantial impor¬ 
tance, taking 15 per cent of total turnover. 

About one in every two hundred shops 
had a turnover above £200,000; they 
accounted for 18 per cent of all retail 
sales. Ten shops, including nine depart¬ 
ment stores, had a turnover over £5 mil¬ 
lion (and averaging £83 million) or more 
than £2,000 an hour. 

Trades of the 1960V —Outside the food 
business, radio and television hire, with 
a turnover of over £70 million, has be¬ 
come one of the biggest trades. Large 
increases since 1957 are also reported in 
the numbers of off-licences, photo¬ 
graphic goods specialists, pram dealers 
and florists, while pet shops have more 
than doubled in number, and more than 
trebled their turnover to £14 million. 
This latter figure, moreover, is fko indi¬ 
cation of the sales of pet foods that are 
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flow of newcomers to the industry—if entry 
were free—and possibly of the sort of 
operators best equipped to run rural ser¬ 
vices and to provide peak capacity on the 
busier routes. Abolition of the present 
lioensing controls, which virtually give each 
existing operator a monopoly in his licensed 
area, would permit small firms to do what 
they can do the more efficiently while en¬ 
couraging bigger firms to abandon these 
parts of their business. The existing trans¬ 
port practice of encouraging big firms to 
cross-subsidise rural services out of busier 
ones merely means that the urban dwellers 
in towns unknowingly and unnecessarily 
subsidise the people in the country. 

The present licensing system was created 
by an early Labour government that saw it 
as a first step towards nationalisation, 
encouraged by railway companies and opera¬ 
tors who saw it as protection from the real 
threat to their profits that the small new¬ 
comer represents. The interests of the con¬ 
sumer were not considered. This protection 
of the supplier from competition has, Mr 
Hibbs believes, lasted long enough ; so has 
the inefficiency that it produces. The Traffic 


made by large numbers of grocers and 
other shops. 

Diversification.—Britain’s shops may 
still seem far removed from American 
drug stores, but the census illustrates 
the increasing diversification of sales over 
a wide range of shops. Only four out of 
five traders responded to the detailed 
inquiry about commodities but, if these 
can be taken as representative, it seems 
that for every confectioner, tobacconist, 
newsagent selling cigarettes or sweets, 
there are two grocers also doing so; for 
every chemist selling drugs and medicines, 
there are three grocers doing so; for 
every shop in the radio and electrical 
goods kind of business (excluding elec¬ 
tricity showrooms) which sell electric 
light fittings and bulbs, one ironmonger 
and two grocers do so; and so on. Even 
books, as the table below shows, can be 
ordered with the weekly groceries in 
some places. 

Percentage of grocers * also selling :— 

Cigarettes and tobacco. 85 

Chocolates and sweets. 91 

Ice cream. 49 

Packeted frozen foods. 53 

Cooked meats . 75 

Fresh fruit and vegetables . 59 

Electric light fittings and bulbs. 19 

Books . 5 

Drugs and medicines . 33 

Face powder, fucotcrcam and lipstick ... 20 

Toilet soap and toothpaste .. 83 

Pets’ food. 75 

* Excluding those who failed to return this 
part of the census. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 

Shops and Shopkeepers 
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The Rank $ffice copier 
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So 
you can r t 
buy < it- 


Hi.': 



you 

just use 
iti 


Perfect copies on ordinary paper-and cheap 

It’s the Rank Xerox* 914 office copier we're talking about. Lay any¬ 
thing on the scieen (documents, books, 3-D objects even. Any 
colour. Any marking). It will copy It brilliantly clear in black and 
white. Automatically— -at the touch of a button. On ordinary paper— ! you, Non 
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TODEPT Ei RANK XEROX LTD, 84-WGT PORI LAND ST, 
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you don’t need special paper, so you save money. Every copy 
perfect, so you save money. Bone-dry copies. Permanent. 7 a 
minute* 

YOU CUV! afford ona This Is the world's most expen si ve¬ 
to-make copier. Yet even people with quite small offices can easily 
afford one. Because you don't buy it-you just use it. How? Simple, 
you rent it. For £30, and 2,000 free copies, per month. (3d. a copy 
thereafter—metered automatically.) Free servicing. For demonstra¬ 
tion or month's trial, use the coupon now. 
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Don't come to the l*C*T stand 



unless you want to see the newest data processing equipment 


1300 Computer. High-perform¬ 
ance and low-cost computing. 
Makes electronic data processing an 
economic reality for the smaller 
organisation; 

1004 bate Processor. Computer 
capability at a fraction of computer 
cost—80-column card reading and 
line printing at a rate of 400 cards 
and lines a minute. 

8500 Document Processor. A 

new M.I.C.R. sotter/reader with 


eighteen stackers. Handles original 
documents at 1,200 a minute. 

Other new equipment being demon¬ 
strated includes Datasend —the data 
collection, transmission and distri¬ 
bution system similar to that which 
enables Rootes to control the 
manufacture of the Imp by l-C-T 
computer. 

At the l-C-T stand you can see a 
selection of the most up - to-date data 
processing equipment . . . discuss 


any particular aspect of data pro¬ 
cessing ... obtain the answer to any 
data processing problem you have. 


l-C-T at the B.E.E. Olympia 


STAND 

32 



Sept. 30th-Oct. 9th, 1963 
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CHEMICAL INVESTMENT 

* 

But Westward, Look ... 

J udging from estimates of expenditure 
on new chemical plant, published by 
“ Chemical Age,” the industry is re¬ 
covering quickly from its recent, bad years. 
The value of the 325 projects completed in 
the last year, being built, and planned is 
£415 million—an increase of 15 per cent 
over the year before (itself 20 per cent up 
on 1961). However, these figures,are not 
too easy to interpret: by lumping together 
projects at different stages the figures are 
t inflated to about twice the annual rate, 
* although they can serve as a basis for com¬ 
parison. Also they include petroleum re¬ 
finery and town gas plant, which use 
chemical processes but arc not strictly in 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


There were three errors in the estimates 
of television contractors’ hypothetical 
profits on page 1037 in The Economist 
last week. The figure for Associated Re- 
diffusion should be £2,360,000 instead of 
£1,736,000; that for AB Pictures 
£2,458,000 instead of £2,573,000; and 
that for TWW £825,000 instead of 
£831,000. 


Calculations about tourist spending in 
Britain prepared by the British Travel and 
Holidays Association have been overtaken 
by events : to wit, a sample survey by the 
Board of Trade of travel into and out of 
this country, which was published a month 
ago. The errors shown up by the sample 
are of no great significance except in the 
case of earnings from tourism. In a foot¬ 
note to its annual report, the BTHA says 
that the original figure of £320111 thought 


H51 

to represent tourist ^pending in Britain, 
^aclUQing fyfcs io British carriers, W|l& 
now to be redd^as £2$4m. T: 


Ministry of Works says that new orders 
received by British construction firms from 
overseas in the 1962-63 season amounted 
to £147 million, a record. However, work 
carried out in the year in $7 countries was, 
at £111 minion, rather less than in the 
previous year., 


According to figures issued by the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers k Assocnh 
tion, sales of television receivers up to July 
this year dhow, at 7 fir,ooo sits, a 31 per 
cent increase over the same seven months 
of 1962, although they are still 7 per cent 
below 1961. Sales of radio receivers are 
also up, by 3 per cent to 1,554,000, and of 
radiograms even more, up by 42 per cent 
to 101,000 sets. 


Even the typical weather was nor enough 
to deter visitors to Britain—18 per cent 
more arrived in July this year than last. The 
roral for the first seven months of the year 
was 1,274,270 (including M. Bidault?), or 
10 per cent more than last year. America 
provided rhe largest increase, and arrivals 
from the USA increased by 18 per cent in 
July 


Beat the Rhythm 

To play the drum or the guitar is to 
be “with it” in the pop music world. 
Sales of these instruments alone now ex¬ 
ceed the combined sales of all other 
instruments. This, however, is more 
than a passing fashion ; beneath it lies 
the increasing importance given to musical 
instruction in schools. String instru¬ 
ments and the piano still have a place but 
many schools are starting up, or already 
have, flourishing woodwind, brass and 
percussion sections. About 200 British 
made clarinets a week are produced for 
the home market. 
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Commissioners who administer the licensing 
system have to decide whether a route on 
which a licence is requested—for a regular 
service or a group of excursions—is “ ade¬ 
quately served,” whether the service is 
desirable “in the public interest,” and 
whether it meets “ the needs of the area as 
a whole ” They are also required to elimi¬ 
nate unnecessary services while ensuring the 
provision of unremunerative services—a 
splendidly conflicting task—while seeing 
that fares are set so as “ to prevent wasteful 
competition with alternative forms of trans¬ 
port ” (the railways). As all existing opera¬ 
tors on the route applied for or any neigh¬ 
bouring route can object to applications, 
which are then heard in a quasi-judicial sit¬ 
ting of the Commissioners, the dice are 
Weighted against the newcomer. 

Re-introducing competition to bus travel 
would be a cold shock to an industry that 
has forgotten what it was like, but for the 
legends that live on and grow ever more 
horrific about the “chaos” of the 1920’s— 
chaos that created the industry we know 
today. Mr Hibbs therefore suggests that 
there should be a two-year transitional 
1 period in which the Commissioners would 
still issue licences, but without existing 
operators having the right to object. After 
this period, the only control over the indus¬ 
try should be that needed for safety—which 
might be carried on by the Traffic Com¬ 
missioners, licensing operators simply to 
carry passengers. Anyone who could meet 
/iicsc safety conditions could then run a 
bus or coach service and choose his own 
lares. This provision might have some 
appeal to the industry, which resents the 
delays and difficulties in get ting-higher fares 
approved by the Commissioners, however 
much it likes its protected status. Mr 
Hibbs argues convincingly that disaster will 
not follow freedom ; for any operator wants 
to make a profit, and though he is in an 
oligopolistic situation. The fear of attract¬ 
ing new operators to a route will be the 
real incentive to maintain a competitive 
fare level. 


the chemical industry* Without these, the 
increase Is rather less: if per cent to £281 
million. Heavy , dkgiriid chemicals have 
recovered most and head the list with more 
than quarter of the chemical industry’s 
share. The groups for which heavy organics 
provide the raw materials—plastics, fibres, 
rubbers—make up another quarter. Invest¬ 
ment in synthetic fibres has nearly trebled 
since last year while in plastics it has 
almost been halved—probably the result of 
“ bunching ” ; plastics production is still 
rising fast and is this year expected to be 
13 per cent more than last. Altogether, 
organic chemicals attract $0 per cent of the 
new chemical Investment. 

The survey shows how far new chemical 
processes are devoted simply to messing 
around with oil ; at a rough estimate, 60 per 
cent of the total plant projects. The most 
straightforward of these are in the, petro¬ 
leum industry itself which, with £70 million 
worth of projects (including two new re¬ 
fineries) comes second on the list. The 
movement towards petroleum also provides 
the explanation for the surge of orders for 
town gas plant, more than doubled since 
last year by the switch from coal. Three- 
quarters of the new gas plant will use the 
ICI steam/naphtha reforming process. 

IQ itself figures very largely, with 56 
projects worth between £100 million and 
£110 million. Other companies are notable 
for the projects that have dropped by the 
way, premature victims of competition : 
Shell's diene rubber plant, Berk's cyclo¬ 
hexanone plant and ICI’s maleic anhydride 
—which were otherwise marked out for a 
deprived childhood. For the projects that 
remain, the size of investment is an impres¬ 
sive vote of confidence in the future of the 
industry. However, the same vote was cast 
ten years ago, with results the industry 
knows too well. Will it avoid the same 
troubles next time? 


SHORTER NOTES 
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BUSINESS □ INVEST MENT 


Xo definite trend uvs established in equity Markets this week ; the good results /ram 
IC 1 ivere offset by uncertainty caused by the imminent publication of the Denning 
report t and in any case the improvement at ICI had been widely expected and dis¬ 
counted. The actual publication of the report made no impact on the market, but by 
Thursday prices had begun to edge upward. On the week The Economist-Extel 
indicator lost 0.5 points to 386.7. tn the gilt-edged market medium dated stocks 
have again been in favour. The announcement of the neiv 4% Exchequer Loan had 
little effect on shorts which remained firm. The 6i% 1973-75 Mauritius issue at 96$ 
was oversubscribed 50 times and an opening premium of £ soon improved to 


GILT-EDGED 

The New Tap 

S OME fifteen months have now elapsed 
since the gilt-edged market staged its 
major come-back in the summer of 1962. 
The rise has continued more or less con¬ 
tinuously throughout the period but in 
recent weeks signs of weakness have begun 
to appear at the longer end of the market. 
How far off now is the turning point ? 

One question mark over the market has 
been the authorities’ future intentions 
rcgaiding cap issues. The existing tap, the 
£400 million 5",. Exchequer 1976-78, is 
now believed to be more than half gone 
and the market has been alive to the possi¬ 
bility that the next one might have been an 
issue of perhaps twenty to thirty years 
maturity. This doubt, at any rate, has now 
been resolved for the time being by 
the announcement of a £500 issue of 
Exchequer 4*?;, 1968 at 98. Offering a gross 
redemption yield of £4 19s. 1 id. the new 
stock is pitched right on the present level 


Gross Redemption Yield 
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of the market for this length of maturity 
and not surprisingly, dealings opened at the 
issue price ; recently short-dated stocks have 
been firm, strengthened by buying from out¬ 
side the discount market and the new issue 
will have the effect of restraining them at 
present levels. 

Thus the long end of the market seems 
to have been spared a new issue, at least 
until May when rather less than £800 mil¬ 
lion of stock (Exchequer 1963-64 and 
Conversion 4\'}„ 1964) are due to mature. 
On the other hand the economic back¬ 
ground has been changing. The budgeted 
increase in government spending has made 
little impact so far, but present signs are 
that the effects are beginning to appear and 
likely to do so on an increasing scale for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. Moreover, 
other economic indicators point to a steady 
revival of activity in the industrial field. 

As the financial statistics showed, the 
institutions added considerably to their 
holdings of gilt-edged stocks in 1962. They 
and other holders will by now be showing 
fair profits on these purchases and may well 
be tempted to sell, or may at least be 
reluctant to add to their long-dated holdings. 
The private pension funds, as a later note 
shows, were investing more of their new 
money in equities in the second quarter of 
the year than in the first. The question, 
then, is whether, in the piesent economic 
climate, a mere absence of new issues at 
the long end will be sufficient to produce a 
further fall in yields, which the authorities 
would presumably still like to see. If not, 
then their desire for lower long-term rates 
will be tested in earnest. 

BRITISH PETROLEUM 

No Change 

T he gamble game off six months ago ; 

this time however the optimists who 
have been bidding up the price of British 
Petroleum shares in the last few months 
have been proved wrong. There Is to be 
no increase in the interim dividend. But, 
surprisingly as it turns out, like Shell, the 
interim figures of BP show an improvement 
over 1962 figures; but withoutIcpfarterly 
§gur*s it is impassible to discover whether 
BP has shared Shell's experience of having 


the improvement entirely in the first quarter. 

The improvement however is impressive. 
Sales volume of 46.7 million tons, an 
increase of 13",,, brought in a roughly pro¬ 
portionate increase in revenue. As expected > 
therefore, there has been no improvement 
as far as selling prices are concerned. In fact 
the whole of it is attributable to costs. The 
cost per ton of oil of operating, selling and 
administration has fallen from £6.21 to 
£5.96, a fall of around 58, per ton. U 
depreciation and long term loan interest arc 
added to these elements of cost then the 
drop becomes 4s. 9d. per ton. It does there¬ 
fore seem that further Jruit has been born 
from the “ attention paid by management at 
every level to improved methods and econo¬ 
mies,” referred to by the Hon M. R. Bridge- 
man in his chairman’s statement in May. 

The question is how much more benefit 
can be squeezed out of this “ attention 
Presumably the introduction of improved 
methods of programming etc to ensure best 
possible plant utilisation is a fairly once and 


SALES AND PROFITS 

(C million) 


Six months ended 

June 30. 
1962 

Dec. 31. 
1962 

June 30, 
1963 

Grose tales. 

511 S 

553 2 

561 2 

Net sales. 

342 9 

375 2 

384 3 

Gross profit. 

63 3. 

72 7 

77 9 

Net income. 

32 7 

37 8 

38 5 

Gross profit/net sales % 

18 5 

19 4 

20 * 

Nee income/net sales %. 

9 5 

10 1 

10 0 

Sales tonnage (millions of 

Cons). 

41 2 


46 T 

for all thing,. Once 

the benefit ban been 


taken, rheu BP’s fortunes will become tied 
again to the level of world oil consumption 
and be under threat from three $ide§: first 
the possibility of having to pay higher pro¬ 
portions of its revenue to the producer 
countries. Secondly there is the danger 
of further falls in effective oil prices and 
finally the possibility of a shrinkage in BP’s 
share of the world marker. These are long 
term fears perhaps but investors should beai 
them in mind before becoming too excited 
about the short term prospect for the group. 

Because the fact is that this short term 
outlook is indeed encouraging. An increase 
in net income for the year of something like 
io‘,V. now seems to be on the cards: this 
would raise earnings to give 2.9 times cover 
(against 2.6 times) for last year’s 10% tax 
free dividend. Another increase in dividend 
might riot then be too much to hope for. 
On the other hand this might be the year 
when the board decides to discontinue the 
tax free payment of 4d. per £1 share. The 
shares now stand aifios. iW. ? 6§* 9d, highd 
than when the yaft results were an¬ 
nounced 7h April and 13$. fid. above the 
year’s low. At the present level, still close 
to the year’s high* the yield is 6.3% on the 
dividend. 
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This is the man who unloads the grain 
and stores it up at port and mill; 

Then cleans and mills the wheat and maize 
that man and beast might have their fill; 
Till flour in bulk to baker's speeded 
who stores it up until it's kneaded 
then makes the dough and bakes it, too, 
till bread and biscuits are in view . 


SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
directly with grain unloading and storage equipment, complete 
flour mills and animal feed plants, bulk handling and storage plants, 
and complete bread and biscuit making plant incorporating the 
latest techniques of continuous dough production. In addition, the 
member companies of Simon Engineering otter a host of ancillary 
services to the food and allied industries including building and 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


SIOCK-PURT--hNliUNb ■ AND • SIMON HOUSE ■ DOVER STREET ■ LONDON W| 


civil engineering, stoam power plants, drive units, automatio pro* 
portioning systems, electrical Installations, storago bins, steel and 
aluminium spouting, feeders, conveyors, dischargers, mixers, sieves* 
grinders, automatio control equipment, laboratory equipment* 
research services, disinfestation and flying Insect control equip* 
ment, effluent treatment plant and hydraulic platforms for over* 
head maintenance. 



Henry Simon Ltd 
Slmon-Carves Ltd 
Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Slmon-Vlcars Ltd 
Lodge-Cottrell Ltd 
Slmonacco Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 
\V. S. Barron & Son Ltd 
Simon Engineering Dudley Lid 
Slmon-Waldron Lid 
Huntington * Keberlein 6 Go. Ltd 


With other subsidiary 
and associate companies 
in Britain 
and at Amsterdam, 
Buenos Aires, Calcutta * 
Dusseldorf, 
Johannesburg, 
Minneapolis , Paris , 
Milan , Sao Paulo , 
Sydney, Toronto 
and Winnipeg* „ 
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Elactrometallurgical 
Electrochemical and 
Petrochemical Manufacturers 

Main Product Lines 

Aluminium 
Electrodes 
Ferroalloys 
Abrasive Grains 
Synthetic Resins 
Organic Chemicals 
Inorganic Chemicals 
Chemical Fertilizers 
Nuclear Reactor Materials 

Write for our new catalogue 

-O- SHOWA DEKKO K.K. 

34, Shiba Mlyamoto-cho, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


The 

Economist 


Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 

This Guide, was compiled by the 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within pur own 
pfjice; it was decided tp publish it as a 
book to serve a wider pybllc, The 
Guide has no\y been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
come in. It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guid$ an£ fa 
publish a second up-to-date 
edition., 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights and measures 
of the world. For the most widely 
used units, tables of equivalents arc 
given; for units that are used only in 
certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. S2.45) 
post free for cash with order, is 
obtainable from: 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 22 Ryder St., 
London, S.W.l. * 
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FRANCE 
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I n JNdy the firqt batch o£statitticfi.on tite 
assetsand fransacttonartef private pfca- 
skn ahd superannuation futodfr was pub- 
lisbcdih the Board of Trade sJfamA, md 
gave inter «fia"the> truiiHwtkmv on aaaah 
basis, for the first quarter of- AMm : 
* recent,psqe of theaamq pu^)i<^6«^ ;|JOW 
givies, the fame itdorwti^ ;i fqr ^jie^od 

It i$ dear th^ to 

invest in equities m tjiii r 
^ propordim pf theirn^t ipv 
us way into this medium yvsp fySity JJftS 
million out of £$5-9 million) cpmpaitd wim 
the first quarter’* £7*7% 
out of £27.8, million).. As ,in the &r$t 
quarter, the funds were net buyers of 
debentures but the proportion here was 
lower than in the first quarter and this 
movement may hot, have much further to 
go. Also there was again a net movement 
out of gilt-edged stocks, but, this time^ with 
some net buying of undated stocks and the 
selling concentrated at the w short ” end of 
the gilt-edged spectrum. The change m 
the pattern has come in the corporation 
stock sector where the funds have.appeared 
as net buyers. It would thus seem that they 
have takeri full advantage of the recent rise 
in the corporation bond market. Moreover, 
the buying was concentrated on the longer- 
dated stocks in this sector, which are rhe 
stocks for which the price rise has been the 
most marked. 
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PRIVATE PENSION FUNDS 
1963 


N«i investment in : 

Government and Local Auth¬ 
ority Stocks :— 

Maturing within 15 years .. 
Maturing after 15 years or 
undated. 


Foreign Government Stocks 

Preference Stocks. 

Debentures. 

Mortgages and Loans.. 

Other investments. 


2nd qcr. 
£m 


Ordinary shares. 


- 2 ,4 

t 23 

- 0 4 

- 0 3 

+ 0*5 

+ 06 

. +11 8 

+ 8 4 

• ¥ 0 9 

- 0 3 

+ 5 6 

+ 48 

4 * 16-0 

+ 10 V . 

- f -21 -8 

+250 


Secondly, ignoring seasonal factors which 
arc difficult to measure at this stage (with 
figures only available for two quarters so 
far) it appears that the funds covered by the 
statistics (estimated to hold around 80“;, of 
the assets of all private pension funds) are 
growing at the rate of around £150 million 
a year. At the end of 1962 the assets of 
these funds amounted to £2,028 million at 
market value giving a current annual rate 
of growth of some 7] %. This is an im¬ 
portant set of statistics ?nd its. future 
development will be watched with interest, 
for changes in the rate of growth of private 
sector pension funds carry implications both 
for the stock markets and for politicians. 
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one, tfie licence tb create unit trusts: uic 
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Thc T faV e n^c^ decree published "ih 

me Stmfc Hxp 
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c&itb* not 
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+r? ftdr^boristtotibh, 1 l and tfie fhujjfbi^- 
tfori of eSfefiftg 'cdrtkfittw^dto imjt 
tiufte, ttust be authorised by' the Mfa- 
1 Is® of Finance after with 

the Comity des (stock'ex¬ 
changes* edmmittdt)-: - 

— 1 their unjts must be raH^r paid fcipat the 
rime of issue. 

— they must have a minimum capital (of 

not less than fr io m^lionybelOw ?bi(^h 
the managers will be forWdded ft buy 
back units. - v 

— finally, at least 90% of their assets must 
consist of securities u which have been 
rhe subject of a public Issue or are offi¬ 
cially quoted on a stock exchange, of 
Treasury Bills and of cash in hand or 
on deposit.” Of this total, 30% must 
be in government funds and bonds. 

It is expected that many such trusts will 
now be set up. Most banking concerns, 
particularly nationalised banks and commer¬ 
cial bonks, have already made preparations 
for launching this kind of enterprise. 

Subsequent issues, and the purchase of 
units in trusts already set up will, the decree 
lays down, “ be carried out at prices 
obtained by dividing the value of the net 
assets of the company by the number of 
units in circulation. ... The Comift des 
Bourses will be authorised to lay down a 
maximum and, possibly, a minimum amount 
for charges and commissions ” which may 
be added to this price. 

The second focus of interest on the 
Bourse is the “ Schneider Affair.” It will 
be remembered that in the Spring the. Bel¬ 
gian Empain group had bought—according 
to rumour, on behalf of American interests 
—one fifth of the shares in rhe well- 
known French metallurgical company of 
Schneider. This Caused quite a sensatiod: 
the Government was disturbed over this 
new foothold by foreign capital in an impor¬ 
tant French enterprise (following on Chrys- 
ler’s control of Simca); on the Bourse, 
Schneider shares rose by a half (from fT 200 
to fr 300). 

Now it is learnt that Schneider may pos¬ 
sibly sell its 46% interest in the “ Union 
Euron6enne Industrie!le et Commerdale,” 
the Schneider family’s banking interest, to 
a consortium of French banks including 
Rothschild, Vemes, Hottinger and even 
Suez with the nationalised Banque 
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’ Rewards of * •[ 

llwrsifica$iQn ? 

E NCOU&AOH 9 G prospects for the current 
lyear afc held Out for shareholders in 
Junes Bo wden, Glasgow. specialists. in air 
fid;gas haMiin£nljmt, by rheir new dutir- 
rpafi, Mr J. Howden Hufte, ifi:Ais.WO^’s 
annual statement. He is reporting on a 
much improved year in which^ with, sales 
down by over 5% at £9 million, trading 
profits rose by 10% to just over £1 million 
and net profits by 66 % to £422,000, 
back to the level of 1961, though 
still well below the figures in t the mid- 
I950*s, For Ac first time in eight years 
the dividend is increased *, from 25% to 
27l% (with cover improved from 1.3 times 
to 1.8 times) and there is to be a one-for- 
four scrip issue. The diversification out of 
marine engineering and the overseas 
interests seem to he beginning to bring 
rewards. 

Group order book^ at the, end of last 
April stood at £20 million against £14 
million the previous year, mainly owing to 
increased requirements tor coal and oil- 
fired power stations; Subsidiaries in South 
Africa, Australia and Holland have higher 
order bqoks[ and are expected to do Well 
this ye&r, while the newly-formed French 
subsidiary already has some attractive 
bookings. In Germany there is a new joint 
company with a local manufacturer, and 
the underemployed Canadian subsidiary 
should feel “ beneficial effects in, the future ” 
from the 497;, stake and loan advance 
being provided by C. A. Parsons. 

With the growth of the UK power 
station programme, it seems clear the 
Howden recovery is firmly basejj^a view 
reflected in the stock market price of the 
shares now a shade below their six-year 
peak of 305. Earlier, this year, before an 
American bid approach, they Were 17s. to 
yield 7 . 5 %. Now the yield is a more for¬ 
ward looking 4.6% and probably low 
enough. 
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BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


Favourable Omen 


T he size and wide spread of ICI’s sales 
gives ks results peculiar significance in 
the city, where they are awaited as indi¬ 
cators of the state of the economy as a 
whole. When revcalccLthcy are examined 
by the soothsayers of Throgmorton Street 
for anguries—which,frqm the resuks for 
die first half of this year, were favourable 
enough to give an optimistic tinge to the 
stock market, and add is. 3d. to the price of 
IGPs shares. Sales increased by 4% over 
the first half of 1962, to £304 million, and 
profits before tax by 16.5% from £35 mil¬ 
lion to £40.8 million. Thus, in spite of 
reduced prices—export and home sales were 
up 7% and 3% respectively in volume but 
in value by only 5% for exports and hardly 
at all for Home sales—ICI was able to widen 
its profit margins from 12% for the first 
half of 1962 (although the figure was slighdy 
greater for the whole of 1962) to 13.4%. 

SALES AND PROFITS 



June 30, 

Dec. 31, 

June 30, 

Six months ended 

1942 

1962 

1963 


£mn 

£mn 

£mn 

Sales. 

292-0 

287 0 

304 0 

Groat income. 

35 0 

354 

40-8 

Taxation. 

16-2 

IS 8 

19 3 

Net income. 

17 6 

18 4 

20 0 

Gross in coma/tales .. 


,& 

,r% 

Net income/sales .... 

6 0 

6 4 

6 6 


The directors expect to be able to main¬ 
tain these margins on increased sales in the 
second half of this year. Moreover, home 
sales will probably be 10% up and overseas 
sales will also increase. These forecasts 
point to pre-tax profits for the second half 
year of about £41.5 million. On this basis, 
and assuming that taxation will absorb the 
same proportion of profits as in the first six 
months, profits after tax for the year should 
be about £43 million, giving earnings on the 
ordinary shares of 24% (or 4s, 9d. per £1 
ordinary share). The board recommends 
the same interim dividend (is. 3d. per 
share) as last year and forecasts a final divi¬ 
dend of is. 2d. on the capital as increased 
by a one-fbr-two scrip issue. The total 
dividend will be equivalent to 15% (or 3s. 
per share) on the present capital. At the 
current price of 70s., the shares therefore 
offer a dividend yield of 4.3%. 


York Stock Exchange. At present ICTs 
stock is dealt in on the American Stock 
Exchange in die form of depository receipts, 
but the company has no quota tiofi on the 
New York Stock Exchange itself. 

ICPs problems are rather unusual in that 
it makes a practice of valuing its fixed assets 
on a current value basis and basing its de¬ 
preciation charges on these higher figures. 
In this its accounting methods are somewhat 
in advance of the normal in this country 
and also, it seems, those prescribed by the 
SEC in America. If it had a quotation in 
New York, however, at any time in the 
future when it made a rights issue, a special 
prospectus would be required, drawn up in 
accordance with prescribed accounting con¬ 
ventions. These conventions require fixed 
assets to be shown on an historic cost basis, 
which would mean that not only would two 
separate sets of accounts have to be 
prepared, giving two quite distinct figures 
for profits but also the company's internal 
records and inventories would have to be 
kept so as to show figures of cost and de¬ 
preciation on both an historic cost and a 
replacement cost basis. This, the company, 
not unreasonably it would seem, regards as 
an administrative burden quite out of pro¬ 
portion to the benefit (greater American 
equity participation) a quotation would 
bring. 

However, the vast majority of British 
companies do not revalue their fixed assets 
and base their depreciation charges on 
historic cost (leading, in the opinion of ICI, 
some accountants, and most economists, 
to an overstatement of profits): for this 
reason Id’s subsidiary reason for not 
seeking a quotation will be of more general 
interest. It is that complying with the for¬ 
malities accompanying a rights issue 
involves delay, the effects of which “ upon 
the success of an issue could be 
serious.* 


CAWOODS HOLDINGS 

The Way to Grow 


IMPERIA L CHEMICAL IN DUSTRIES 


No New York Quotation 

A ccompanying ICI’s interim figures 
comes an explanation of why the com¬ 
pany is not to seek a quotation on the New 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculations on page 1172 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and qverseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 1174 and 
1175 


T he 5s shares of Cawoods Holdings, 
Yorkshire gravel quarriers and oil 
distributors, have multiplied in price six 
times in less than two years. This week's 
chairman’s statement suggests that the same 
technique that has brought shareholders 
such a handsome boost in earnings per share 
in the past three years is about to be used 
again—though of course the stock market is 
now discounting some of this. 

Cawoods’ secret has been to spend heavily 
since i960 diversifying into gravel quarry¬ 
ing and road haulage—for cash. Retained 
profits have been used to acquire private 
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companies (apparently on good terms), and. 
earnings per share Have benefited accord¬ 
ingly. Capital commitments of around 
£300,000 in Much of. 1939 gad i960, 
jumped to £850,000 m 1961 (mainly for 
the far-sighted purchase of the Heaton and 
Thrutchley quarry companies'), then to 
£615,000 in 1962 (mainly for Kief t Oil Pro¬ 
ducts^ a Midlands distributor for Regent) 
and then this year to £690,000 for the acqui¬ 
sition of the Davidson and Neill quarry and 
vehicle companies. 

But this time, further u substantial ” pro¬ 
jects are currently under negotiation, which, 
wilh the group’s cash flow of £576,000 and 
cash balance of £282,000, suggests acqui¬ 
sitions totalling well over £1 million. And 
once again it looks as though payment is to * 
be in cash, for an issue (presumably by way 
of rights to ordinary shareholders) is 
planned. To judge by past experience, this 
should be attractive for earnings. 

Earnings for the yew to March rose from 
the equivalent of 50% (they were 19% for 
1960-61) to 64%, allowing the dividend to 
go up from the equivalent of 16% to 27 VY,. 
These results were achieved thanks to record 
production of the group’s asphalt, quarry¬ 
ing and civil engineering departments in the 
first nine months of its year (before bad 
weather brought work to a standstill) plus 
a useful upturn in fuel sales (owing to the 
same bad weather). Trading profits 
were up by a third at £1.2 million 
and net profits by slightly less at 
£488,000. 

For the current year profits are “ ahead of 
last year ” and it will be surprising if the 
forecast of pre-tax profits “ in excess of 
£1 million” (against £910,000) does not 
turn out to be conservative. Fuel distribu¬ 
tion and quarrying are a useful double 
among growth industries and Cawoods’ 
shares, at 42s. 6d. to yield a 2 \ times covered 
3.2"... still look attractive. 

STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 
THE ECONOMIST'EXTEL I 


INDICATOR 



(1953- 

100) 


Bargains 

Marked 

1963 

Noon 

Close 

Yield % 


Sept. 19 

386 7 

387 2 

4 47 

12,610 

20 

387 1 

387 0 

4 47 

12.973 

23 

386 1 

385 1 

4 50 

16,769 

24 

386 0 

386 9 

4 48 

14,660 

25 

387-8 

387 2 

4 49 

14,116 

26 

387 2 

386 7 

4 50 

13,687 


High. 390 2 (September 5) 
Low, 343-6 (January 23) 


F T-ACTUARIES FINANCIAL 

INDICES TIMES 

(April 10. 1962=100) (1935-100) 


1963 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

2'i% 

Consols 

Yield 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

Sept. 

19 

110-06 

4 27 

5 38 

327 7 

4 79 

20 

110-33 

| 4 27 

5 39 

327-9 

4-79 


23 

11005 

! 4-28 

5-40 

326-2 

4 82 

n 

24 

HO 55 

4-28 

540 

327 0 

4 80 


25 

110-81 

*27 

5 41 

327-1 

4-80 

„ 

26 

HO 68 

4 28 

5 42 

326 5 

4 81 


High. 329-B 

High, 110-81 (September 25) (September 4) 

Low, 279-6 

Low, 95 58 (January 28) (January 28) 
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New research among Top People proves that our 
claim has a sounder statistical basis than ever. 
For example, of all the Chairmen and Executive 
Directors listed in Who’s Who , 79% habitually 
cead The Times. 

Why? Because, they say, they find The Times the 
most useful daily newspaper for keeping in touch 
with discussion and comment on questions of the 
day, and for international news, politics and the 
arts. (The other 21% may be just as able—but arc 
they so well-informed ?) 

We are aware that 79 % is a little more than three-quarters: please 
do not write to point this out. Do write, however. If you would be In - 
tercsted th an account of the research which produced these and many 
other revealing figures . The report describes how Top People were 
definedhow they were reached , and what they said on important 
issues of the day. Write to The Times, (Department EC), Printing 
House Square, London, EC 4 . 


IT 

HA$ 

TO 


TODAY’S STATUS SYMBOL ;IN OFFICE FURNITURE 

iv a«j. m w arn ^ 
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Enthusiastic greeting for trim quiet cupboards 

Harvey’s new range of modestly-priced cupboards have had 
an enthusiastic reception all over Britain. They feature sleek 
vertical safety handles ■ Ingenious plastic feet for extra 
firmness, preventing damage to floor coverings ■ Special 
tamper-proof locking rods ■ Doors close quietly on speolal 
reinforced rubber buffers ■ Easy conversion into pigeonhole 
cupboards, wardrobes or lateral filing units with standard 
parts ■ Cupboards ordered in bulk can be supplied dismantled 
into component parts for easy storage or transport. Re¬ 
erection complete in a matter of minutes ■ Our leaflet No. 6a 
will tell you more about them. 

G. A. Harvoy A Co. (London) Ltd. 

Salaa Haad Offlcai Vllllara Houaa * Strand WC2 
Tel: WHI9931 • Tefex'24380 Gahsafes • Head Office ft Works-Woolwlch Road SE7 
end in Birmingham • Bristol * Glasgow • Leads • Manchester 
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TRIPLEX 

No Slackening 

T iik fortunes of Triplex Holdings are 
closely geared to those of the motor 
industry and as they have risen so Triplex 
profits have improved. The year ended June 
30 coincided with an increase of a fifth in 
vehicle output. Triplex’s sales turnover rose 
by less than a tenth to £10,949*000 but 
profits before tax increased by 24% 
to £1,545,000, a figure exceeded only in the 
palmy days of 1959-60. After tax of 
£879,000 against £741,000, the net profit 
was 32% up at £667,000. This left the 
ordinary dividend, raised from 15% to i8° 0 
with a final payment of 13% against 10%, 
comfortably covered by earnings of 40.8 f ; 0 . 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

In addition to the higher dividend the 
board intends making a one-for-one scrip 
issue, a move it is said, carrying no implica¬ 
tion for next year’s dividend distribution. 
Similarly, the decision to raise the authorised 
capital from £3,049,000 to £7 million, i.e., 
by more than enough to cover the scrip 
issue, does not signify an early issue other 
than the capitalisation of reserves. . 

The latter have been swollen as a result 
of revaluing the fixed assets of Triplex 
Safety Glass, an exercise revealing a sur¬ 
plus of £2,438,000. The other interesting 
feature of the group balance sheet is quoted 
investments. Whereas a year ago these were 
shown at a nominal book value of £1 they 
are now shown as £420,000. Their market 
value is ££05,000 (against £120,000). 

Profits in the current financial year are 
unlikely to show the same degree of im¬ 
provement. Sales of safety glass since die 
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end of June, says the chairman, Mr J. L. S. 
Steel, arc “difficult to interpret” but in 
general “ there are no real signs of slacken¬ 
ing ” and the expectation is that the volume 
of sales will be maintained at least. Also 
on the credit side are signs of improvement 
in the aircraft division and in the three 
engineering subsidiaries. On the debit 
side, demand for laminated glass, con¬ 
ditional on UK car exports to the 
United States, remains poor and this 
section continues to work much below 
capacity. 

Triplex 10s. ordinary at 60s. 3d. stand 
at their 1963 peak where they yield 3S’,,. 
The market in them has tended to narrow, 
and price movements to become more vola¬ 
tile, as shares have been taken out by 
Pilkingtons. The view in the market is 
that Pilkingtons now owns more than half 
the Triplex equity. 


Birmingham’s Capital Market 


T owards the end of the first half of the nineteenth century 
the Midlands were transformed by the railway boom, which 
was associated with the formation of companies and capital raising 
operations on an unprecedented scale. The formation of the 
Birmingham Stock Exchange in 1845 was a natural development 
and one which received a further impetus at the turn of the century 
with the cycle boom. Sixty years later the Exchange, with its 
950 quoted securities, still provides an important channel for 
savings to help finance the vast range of industrial activity for 
which the city and its hinterland are so famous. 

The role of a broker in Birmingham differs in many ways from 
that of his counterpart in London. For one thing there are no 
jobbers as such. In Birmingham, direct contact between buyers 
and sellers is established partly by means of the call-over system 
and partly by the arrangement of having a broker to each com¬ 
pany, who even if he does not make a market in the shares is 
likely to act as a clearing house of information on the state of 
the market in that share. 

In most* of its procedures, however, Birmingham has followed 
London, as closely as is practicable, in particular in its require¬ 
ments for companies seeking a quotation. There arc only two 
one-man firms and these may have ceased to operate as such by 
March, 1967, the deadline for one-man firms in London. On the 
other hand, unlike Lohdon, no rules have been introduced re¬ 
quiring a minimum excess of assets over liabilities for member 
firms, or certification of member firms' annual accounts by 
independent qualified accountants. There is, however, a compen¬ 
sation fund to protect the public. At present applicants for mem¬ 
bership are not required to sit an examination, but arc required to 
have spent at least three years on the staff of a member firm, sub¬ 
ject to certain exceptions, and the Committee makes detailed 
inquiries of the integrity and financial standing of each applicant. 
The Exchange has carried out many corporate advertising cam¬ 
paigns in the last ten years and the vast majority of firms are eager 
to handle the small investor’s business. 


T iil: financial scene in Birmingham differs from that in London 
in other ways, which spring mainly from the smaller scale of 
its operations, its shorter history and the virtual absence of a 
merchant. banking community with intimate and wide-ranging 
international connections. Thus connections between the financial 
and commercial communities in Birmingham tend to be closer 


than in London. It is not surprising that the two successful 
issuing houses the city has spawned were both formed, in response 
to an obvious need, by local business and professional people, 
rather than by bankers. Neville Industrial Securities, wholly 
owned by the quoted Neville Developments, was formed in the 
1930s. Most of its issues have been made since the war, and the 
house has established quite a reputation for floating companies 
whose share prices have risen to substantial premiums. When a 
placing is made the shares are initially offered to members of Neville 
Developments (in proportion to their shareholdings, but with an 
upper limit) and in offers for sale, a part of the shares offered is 
reserved for the members in the same way. This practice has been 
criticised on the grounds that it could distort the market in the 
shares of Neville itself and is in any case open to abuse. But, 
provided there are adequate safeguards against abuse, the system 
does provide a way for the small shareholder in the Neville group 
to participate in placings, an opportunity he does not usually enjoy. 
Birmingham Industrial Trust was formed in i960, and although 
it is a private company, its shares are widely held and can usually 
be purchased through Birmingham stockbrokers, although as with 
all private companies, the directors can refuse to register any 
transfer of shares. 

Both of these issuing houses provide finance for private com¬ 
panies, usually taking a stake in the equity at the same time. Over 
the years Neville has acquired a number of wholly owned operating 
subsidiaries, but in general the policy of both houses is to assist 
well managed and private companies and to keep participation in 
the management to as small a scale as possible. Flotations arc 
made on whichever stock exchanges are appropriate, and not 
necessarily Birmingham. Similarly, although most business so 
far has been done with clients in the Midlands, both companies 
are handling clients in many parts of the country, including 
London. For the private company seeking an issuing house, 
however, the choice is not between these two and u coming to 
London ” ; both the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion and the Charterhouse group, and more recently Singer Fried - 
lander, have opened offices in Birmingham—although as bankers 
their work may to some extent complement that of Neville and 
BIT, neither of which handles acceptance business. The pro¬ 
vincial centres, while having less intimate banking connections and 
fewer facilities than London, do have an advantage in the closer 
links at the grass roots between industry and finance. Birmingham 
has provided a good lead for other provincial centres. 
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UNIGATE LIMITED 



GROUP SALES HIGHER BY £I3M_EXPANSION FROM RECENT ACQUISITIONS— 

MR G. IVOR PRICE VIEWS FUTURE WITH CONFIDENCE 


The fourth annual general meeting of Unigate 
Limited was held on September 20th at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, Wl, 
Mr G. Ivor Price, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is the review by the chairman 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

I regret to have to tell you of the loss we 
sustained in April when Mr Edward Capstick 
died suddenly. Mr Capstick had served the 
Company since 1946, becoming a Director first 
of United Dairies Limited, and then of Unigate 
Limited. His loss is felt not only in this Com¬ 
pany, but also in the whole dairy industry, to 
which his specialised services were readily 
available. 

One of our Joint Secretaries, Mr Ernest 
Evan son, retired on June 30th. He was Secre¬ 
tary also of United Dairies Limited, which Com¬ 
pany he joined in 1919. He has been of the 
greatest help to the Boards which he has served 
and we wish him a happy retirement. 

We welcome as his successor Mr E. C. 
Barilett, the Secretary of United Dairies 
Limited. Mr Bartlett joined United Dairies 
in May, 1934, and has impressed us all with his 
giasp of the work necessary in the operation of 
i group of this kind. 

IINANCt 

These ate the fourth Accounts of Unigate 
1 inured and will make, I hope, pleasant reading. 

The issued share capital is increased by 
£1,828,585 reflecting shares allotted in part pay¬ 
ment of businesses acquired, and the rights 
issue to shateholders in February. 

The Share Premium Account has increased 
by £230,631. 

Capital Reserves have increased by £69,923 
reflecting profits, less losses, m the disposal of 
pi open y. 

The profit before taxation at £6,679,977 (in¬ 
cluding £208,094 credits for prior years) com¬ 
pares with £6,044,382 (no credits for prior 
years) for the previous year. Current taxation 
takes £3,391,441 against £2,974,847, leaving 
rhe profit after taxation £3,288,536 this year. 
Tax releases this year arc £111,706 (previous 
year £230,989). Tax chargeable has benefited by 
£93,000 for the increased investment allowances. 

Several businesses have been acquired in the 
retail milk trade, the most important being that 
of Radbourne's Dairies Limited, operating in 
Essex and East London, and now merged suc¬ 
cessfully with United Dairies (London) Limited 
and Hitchman’s Dairies Limited. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent has been 
paid on an Ordinary share capital of £17,095,754 
and after payment of the Preference dividends 
there is a balance of £2,457,003. As already 


announced, your Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 9 per cent on an 
Ordinary share capital of £18,805,329. After 
these appropriations the carry forward is in¬ 
creased by £1,481,805. 

You will notice that the Group sales are 
£216,000,000, an increase of £13,000,000. 

It was announced on August 1, 1963, that the 
Company had made an offer to purchase the 
issued 4,235,700 Ordinary shares of 10s. each 
in the capital of The Midland Counties Dairy 
Ltd., by a cash payment of 35s. for each 
Ordinary share, and that holders of more than 
67 per cent of the Ordinary share capital had 
agreed to accept the offer. 

This is a substantial company, privately 
owned, and, with its subsidiaries, operates milk 
rounds mainly in the Birmingham, Wolver¬ 
hampton and Coventry districts. Ice cream is 
made and sold over a much wider area. 

The Midland Counties Dairy Lid. will con¬ 
tinue to trade as a separate entity within the 
Unigatc Group, under its existing name and 
management. 

I have to report, aKo, that arrangements have 
been made between the Cow & Gate Division 
and the Dungarvan Qj-operative Creamery for 
rhe manufacture of traditional and special 
cheeses in Fire, and for ihe marketing ot these 
products. 

MILK PRODUCTION AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

I said last year that milk production had 
established new records and the Group had 
handled 5 per cent more milk than in 1960/61. 
It appeared, before Christmas, thut I should be 
able to report an increase again, but the very 
severe weather played havoc with supplies and 
as a result we handled less milk than in 1961/62, 
and supplies during the Spring were dis¬ 
appointingly low. 

T must refer again to the weather which 
affected our costs adversely, as outside staff 
were working very long hours to complete their 
tasks, but we take pride in the very considerable 
achievement on the part of all our people in 
maintaining the supply of liquid milk from the 
farms through the processes of distribution to 
the consumer. We are most grateful to the 
many producers of milk who spared no effort 
to get their milk to the main roads or to our 
depots. 

Imports of butter have continued to be regu¬ 
lated and prices of butter and cheese have 
remained relatively stable. The reduction of 
tariffs under arrangements of the European'Free 
Trade Association has affected adversely the 
prices of some commodities, such as tinned 
cream. 


Infant Foods : Sales of Cow & Gate baby 
foods, both at home and abroad, aft increasing 
steadily and the birth rate in this tiountry 8tiU 
shows an upward trend. ” ,J f '• 

Competition in the weaning foo4«, section, 
mainly handled by Trufood Limited, repaint 
keen, but junior foods are making progress while 
our Research Laboratories are continuously en¬ 
gaged in providing special foods to meet the 
requirements of the medical and nursing 
professions in difficult infant feeding discs,. 

Branded Products : We have succeeded in 
reaching our targets of sales with the branded 
goods mentioned last year, “ Golden Regal ” 
evaporated milk ; “ St. Ivel ” butter, and fish 
and meat pastes; “ Farmer's Wife ” Double 
Devon Cream, and milk puddings. Substan¬ 
tial sums have been spent on advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Nisin : Last year I mentioned that among the 
activities of the Biological Division was the 
development of a method of commercial pro¬ 
duction of Nisin in highly concentrated form. 
It will be recalled that this material hal * the 
property of preventing the growth of a number 
of food spoilage bacteria, and in consequence 
is likely to have important applications with 
regard to processed cheese and canned foods. 

I also mentioned that steps were being taken 
to arrange for the manufacture of Nisin over¬ 
seas, and I am glad to be able to say that in 
March of this year an Agreement was signed 
with the Producers Creamery Company of 
Springfield, Missouri, USA, to manufacture 
Nisin for sale by them throughout the United 
States, Canada, South America and the Central 
American States. This arrangement has created 
great interest among food manufacturers there, 
particularly in the United States and many 
enquiries have been received. Steps are being 
taken by our American associates to co-operate 
very closely and their scientific staff are expected 
to be kept busy advising on the use of Nisin in 
connection with the various food processes, as 
soon as the United States Government approval 
to its use is received. 

It is expected that these developments will 
be a stimulus to sales of Nisin in the rest of the 
world, which continue to be supplied from our 
factory at Yeovil. 

LIQUID MILK DISTRIBUTION 

The average retail milk customer buys about 
ten shillings worth of milk a week. This in¬ 
volves seven calls and results in a permitted 
profit to the dairyman, after expenses, of tn 
amount below 4d. 

We are grateful for a small increase in the 
remuneration allowed to distributors, which 
which became effective from October, 1962, 
but it is apparent that the. amount granted is 
insufficient and further representations are being 
made. 
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It would be a great help if everyone returned 
bottles in good condition regularly to the milk¬ 
man ; many do so, but some do not unci cause 
unnecessary cost and waste. 

The low temperatures of last summer affected 
the sale of orange dLink adversely and profits 
were ieduced also by the heavy new Tax. 

TRANSPORT AND ENGINE!RING COMPANIES 

Our tinnsport companies have been faced 
with large repair bills on account of the damage 
to vehicles sustained in (he bitter weather but 
the high standard of maintenance practised 
helped to minimise the extent of ihe harm. 
These companies continue to make pfogress in 
the supply of bodies and containers made from 
re-inforccd plastic. 

Our engineering companies have had a quiet 
year and customers showed a disposition to 
postpone deliveries, no doubt because of the 
weather conditions. A'* the economy in general 
shows signs of an improvement, it is probable 
that fl reflection will be felt in these activities. 

The new Worli dairy in Bombay, the largest 
in Asia, was opened officially in May, 1963. The 
equipment includes 5 U.D. Engineering Com¬ 
pany's bottling lines, each with a capacity of 
16,000 bottles per houi. 

During the lust few years, C.D.E.G. have put 
modern bottling plant into 20 new dairies in 
India, and haye assisted in the training of the 
managers and engineers. 

OVERSEAS 

The results from New Zealand were very 
satisfactoiy, although below the record of the 
year before and, as I forecast last year, we had 
an improved result from Australia, where we 
have made a further investment by the purchase 
of the poowong Creamery. The uphill fight in 
Canada continues. 

It may be of inteicst for you to know that our 
overseas investment exceeds £2,000,000. 

Tllf COMMON MAKhLT 

I referred last year to the possible effects on 
the dairy industry of Great Britain joining the 
European Economic Community. The shelving 
of the application gives us the opportunity of 
observing the agiLuhural programme of the Six 
if, and when, it comes into force. It seems to 
me that it would be wrong to curtail milk pro¬ 
duction in tills country in the meantime* 

In June I saw a report that butter from 
France was being sold on the London market at 
4 francs a kilo t3s. per pound), while the cx- 
fuctory price was 7 francs a kilo. At the same 
time, France was importing Dutch and Danish 
butter at 5 to 6 francs a kilo. 

CREAMERIES 

The milk depot at Haverfordwest in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, the property of Dried Milk Products 
Limited, has been sold to Kraft Foods Limited. 
Wc felt that, in view of our expansion elsewhere, 
we would not be justified in a large expenditure 
10 convert the depot into a factory for the 
manufacture of products and wc were happy, 
therefore, to come to this arrangement. 

Tbc modernisation of our plants has con¬ 
tinued and we have installed new machinery 
on a, substantial scale to deal with whey, the 
by-product of cheese, for Whey Products 
I,united and, in consequence, look for economies 
lu the cost Of manufactqfe of lactose and the 
other products of whey. 

LEGISLATION 

New Acts of Parliament have been passed 


dealing with river pollution, clean air, weights 
ipid nicasiu'e* and office accommodation. f Wc 
think tfcut in ffegird Co these ntotters ouf 
arrangements are good, but careful study has to 
be made of these enactments. 

In passing, I may mention that the rating 
revaluation and the abolition of deraring is now 
an added expense of some Weight. There seems 
to be even prospect of furthpr and continuous 
increases. 

STATE 

I have already referred to the difficulties so 
well overcome by our staff engaged in the daily 
collection and delivery of milk and wish now 
to b»y that our warnlefi thanks are due to! all 
members of the staff, and to agents both at home 
and overseas, for a fine year’s work. 

TUTURt PROSPECTS 

It is always difficult, to forecast the future 
when there is so much uncertainty regarding 
the level of milk production which is of great 
importance to us, and is not only influenced, 
but wholly determined, by Government policy. 
The realisable prices for our manulauured milk 
products, ol which at times we are holding 
considerable stocks, cun be materially affected 
in the same way. 

With expansion from recent acquisitions, 
continued integration and resultant economies, 
I have every confidence in our future. 

The rcpon and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, wae approved. 

A resolution was also passed increasing the 
Capital of the Company fiom £30,000,000 to 
£35,000,000 by the creation of 20,000,000 addi¬ 
tional Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 

PURCHASING 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

An invitation from the Minister of Defence 
to die POA to join a small committee to investi¬ 
gate and discuss with members of the new' 
miuistiy problems of purchasing, supply, quality, 
and slot age was reported by die President, 
Mr A. Neville Meier, at the annual meeting nt 
Brighton on September 26ih. Mr Meier, Chief 
Purchasing Officer of London Brick (k». Ltd., 
said the Association had readily agreed to the 
request and would give all possible assistance in 
tiie defence re organnatiou. 

The meeting preceded the National (!on 
ference and the chairman, Mr I. Faulkner, 
reported a membership ol 6,513, including 1,373 
Students, representing the largest increase in 
membership in any year since die war, despite 
tbc introduction of an education qualification 
for niembcisliip, by treatise*. 

T he European Federal ion of Pmchasing 
would be holding ir> bi-annual conference in 
London from Apnl 8th to April 11, 1964. 
Twenty courses for purchasing and stores 
executives bad been planned for 1963/64. The 
number of colleges co-operating in die Associa¬ 
tion's Education Scheme had increased to 63 
and it was expected that this would result in an 
even larger number of students takiog the 
examinations, 

In his Presidential address, Mr Neville Meier 
said, inter alia *' W r idi both Neddy and- Nicky 
advocating the need for prices to come down and 
calling for industry to reduce prices when costs 
do go down, purchasing officers are at last receiv¬ 
ing official encouragement for the policies wiiich 
foe many years they have been preaching and 
striving. We have been given a powerful .argu¬ 
ment tor use In our negotiations.^ 
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R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw dt Company Limited will be held 
on October 15th in London. The following is 
an extract from the circulated review of the 
chairman. Sir Charles Miles, OBE: 

The Group profits before taxation amounted 
to £488,634 as compared with £468,959 for the 
previous year. After taxation adjustments there 
remains £245,522 as compared with £237,432 
for last year. Including the subsidiaries wc have 
transferred £100,000 to General Reserve and 
£19,500 to Contingencies Reserve. 

’ A final dividend or l2* ; per cent (making 20 
per dent for the year) is now recommended 
leaving £138,798 to be carried forward in the 
Group Profit and Loss Account as against 
£135,276 UiHt year. 

As members know 5 this Group operates 
mainly with countries witfim the Gonunon- 
wciilih as industrialists, exporters and importers 
and during the last decade has considerably 
expanded its activities. 

Your Directors consider that the increase in 
the Group profits and tha capital employed in 
the business justify a further capitalisation of 
Reserves and the issue of bonus shares to mem 
beis. It is therefore proposed to capitalise the 
sum of £200,000 from Share Premium Account 
and issue to members one new share' for each 
five shares held. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting will be 
called before the end of die year to submil 
Resolutions to this effect for members’ approval. 

Provided our affairs go well it is hoped next 
year to maintain the equivalent of our present 
distribution to members on die increased capital 


SIME DARBY HOLDINGS 

(Incorporated in * England) 

VtRY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The sixth annual general meeting of Simc 
Darby Holdings Limited will be held tin 
October 25rh in Singapore. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr H. J. 
Brown ; 

The accounts show a Group profit for the 
year of £1,148,479. Tax absorbs £561,399 lead¬ 
ing a surplus of £587,080 which exceeds die 
previous year’s results by £54,946. ’Flu* final 
dividend lccommended bj the Board is 12 pci 
cent making a total for the year of 18 per cent 
on issued capital, which was increased by a 
one for four Scrip issue in January, 1963. This 
represents an increase of 121 per cent in the 
amount distributed lo shareholders. 

The Group’s trading for the yeai nwj be 
considered very satisfactory. However, our 
Operating costs are under continual pressure, 
largely due lo increasing labour costs, and 10 
meet this problem we arc placiug additional 
emphasis on our more profitable activities. As 
part of tins policy we arc furthering the develop 
mepi of our specialised engineering and con¬ 
tracting business which continues to, show 
satisfactory returns. 

The income from Trade Investments shows 
an increase, but .dividends on bur holdings in 
rubber companies, to which the Chairman rtiadc 
reference last year,, show a tendencyito fail. 

Our associatedtcompatty, RjG. Shaw & Cx>. 
Ltd., has had another satisfactory year. 

Xfie current year’s profits to t date are satis¬ 
factory and we, look forward to scaring substan¬ 
tially in the development of tfic new Federation 
of'Malaysia. . 
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f, GOLD MINING COMPANY 


s i (Wcdrporatcd in the Republic of South Africa) 


VARIATIONS IN GENERAL TREND OF DEVELOPMENT VALUES 
MR B. L. BERNSTEIN’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 
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The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Hartebecstfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited will be held in Johannesburg on Thurs** 
day, November 7, 1963. 

The following is the Review by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr B. L. Bernstein, which has been circu¬ 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1963: 

During the year under review, dividends were 
maintained at the rate of fifty cents per share. 
After taking into account the balance of 
R 1,604,065 brought forward from last year, a 
total of R 10,954,383 was available for appro¬ 
priation. Taxation and lease consideration, 
amounts appropriated for capital expenditure 
and the repayment of loans, and dividends 
absorbed R9,339,918, leaving a balance of 
R 1,614,465 carried forward to the 1964 financial 
year. 

The combined working profit from gold and 
uranium totalled R 12,448,758 reflecting a 
decrease of R705,137 compared with the 
previous year. Working profit from gold and 
uranium production decreased by R471,519 and 
R233,618 respectively. The decrease in profit 
from gold production- resulted mainly from an 
increase in working costs, while the decrease 
in profits from uranium production is attribut¬ 
able to the reduction of sales stemming from 
the new stretch-out arrangements. Uranium 
royalties paid during the year amounted to 
R2,885,400 and the provision for taxation and 
lease consideration, R4,019,890. Interest-free 
loans of R 1,679,200 were received as a result 
of the uranium stretch-out Arrangements. 

On February 1, 1963, members were advised 
that in terms of arrangements made with the 
South African Atomic Energy Board, the Com¬ 
pany's remaining uranium oxide quota will be 
sold over a longer period terminating on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1973. Additional interest-free loans will 
be received during the period 1963/1966 and 
will be repayable duiing the extended period of 
production. Repayment of the original interest- 
free loans will now be made during the extended 
period 1967/1973 instead of during the period 
1967/1970. Although profits from uranium 
oxide production will be at a lower rate during 
the period January, 1963, to December, 1970, 
the aggregate earnings and the net amount avail¬ 
able from this source for dividends for the full 
period ending on December 31, 1973, will be 
higher. 

Working costs increased during the year by 
40 cents to R7.ll per ton milled. In my state¬ 
ment to members at the annual general meeting 
on November 8, 1962, I foreshadowed increases 
in costs totalling some 30 cents per ton milled 
which included approximately 20 cents per ton 
in respect of additional hoisting and ventilation 
due to deeper working. Working expenditure on 
hoisting, ventilation and pumping has proved to 
be 22 cents higher than the previous year, and 
to this must be added increases in respect of 
pneumoconiosis levies, railway rates, pension 
fund contributions and further European wage 
benefits granted during the year. 

The principal items of capital expenditure, 
which totalled R1,790,759, were underground 
equipment, development, and mine buildings and 


plant. h Expenditure on capital account for the 
current financial year is estimated at R1,800,000 
principally on exploratory development, under¬ 
ground hoisting, pumping and ventilation plant, 
and mechanical equipment for use in slopes. 

The grade of ore mined from the deep area,, 
which continues to provide one-half of the ore 
sent to the mill, increased from T.20 dwt per 
ton in the previous year to 7.68 dwt per ton 
during the year under review and has- offset a 
corresponding decline of 0.49 dwt per ton in 
rhe grade of ore mined from the shallow area 
where the average value was 7.55 dwt per ton, 
Recovery grade increased by 0.037 dwt to 
9.225 dwt per ton. 

During the year there have been some varia¬ 
tions in the general trend of development values 
previously reported in both the shallow and deep 
level areas of the mine. In the shallow area 
gold and uranium values improved. In the deep 
area, while uranium values improved, the gold 
value oi payable development, which had 
increased steadily over the past three years from 
389 inch-dwt lo last year’s figure of 458 inch-dvvt, 
declined to 439 inch-dwt. The overall effect of 
these changes in trend has been to reduce the 
percentage payability of the mine’s total develop¬ 
ment for the year by two per cent and to leave 
the value of payable development virtually 
unchanged at 445 inch-dwt. 

Df V r.LOPM FNT 

Reef development in the deep area of the mine 
has been mainly directed towards extending the 
stoping area served by No. 2A and No. 3 shafts. 
Insufficient reef development has so far been 
done in the vicinity of No. 4 shaft to give any 
indication of the trend of values in that direction. 
Development footage accomplished in the deep 
area during the year totalled 80,015 feet of which 
5,263 feet were advanced on the 34th level 
haulage from No. 4 shaft in terms of the agree¬ 
ment with Zandpan Gold Mining Company 
Limited, mentioned last year. In addition, 1,568 
feet were advanced into the Zandpan lease area 
and a holing effected to that company’s 71 level 
haulage. In the deep area of the Company’s 
mine, 15,705 feet were sampled and 78.3 per cent 
proved payable at an average value of 439 inch- 
dwt and 25.54 inch-lb. The corresponding 
figures for the previous year were 82.9 per cent 
payability at 458 inch dwt and 24.64 inch-lb. 
Progressive development in the deep area up to 
June 30, 1963, amounted to 344,437 feet. Of this 
footage, 102,815 feet have been on reef at an 
average value of 361 inch-dwt and 22.95 inch-lb, 
and 81.5 per cent has proved payable at 421 inch- 
dwt and 24.99 inch-lb. 

The 34th level haulage has helped to clarify 
the geological structure in the area west of No. 4 
shaft. It has established that faulting, which 
was known to run in a north-east south-west 
direction in the vicinity of borehole HB 16 
throwing the reef up some 500 feet to the north¬ 
west, swings southward to a position 2,000 feet 
west of No. 4 shaft, where the upward displace¬ 
ment of the reef increases to about 800 feet. 
TV.- effect of this faulting is to create a large 
upthrow area between No. 4 shaft and the 
western boundary which can be exploited from 


the upper levels of No. 4 shaft instead of frpm 
the lower levels as previously expected.^ .The 
planning for the No. 5 shaft system, of which 
shareholders were advised in last year's annual 
review, is also affected. On account of the highly 
faulted nature of the ground to be exploited* by 
No. 5 shaft, it is considered necessary to advance 
exploratory headings about 5,000 feet westward 
towards the boundary on the 26th level from 
No. 4 shaft and on the 29th level from No. ZA 
shaft before siting No. 5 shaft. Work prepara¬ 
tory to sinking operations will, therefore, be 
postponed until 1965. This can be done with¬ 
out affecting production because of the addi¬ 
tional tonnage of ore now available above the 
29th level, which is the level of die existing 
main haulage grid connecting No. 4 shaft to the 
No. 2 and 2A shaft system. 

The total ore reserve at June 30, 1963, wan 
5,377,000 tons at 8.71 dwt per ton of gold and 
0.616 lb per ton of uranium oxide. Compared 
with the ore reserve at June 30, 1962, the ton¬ 
nage increased by 57,000 tons but the values 
declined by 0.31 dwt per ton and 0.036 lb per 
ton respectively. In the deep area, which now 
contains more than two-thirds of the ore reserve, 
there was an increase in tonnage of 131,000 tons 
and a decrease of 0.34 dwt per ton in the gold 
value and 0.046 lb per ton in the uranium oxide 
value. 


caving sysitm or stoping 

Ore hoisted and sent to the sorting plant of 
200,000 tons per month was in total 85,000 tons 
more than the previous year. By raising the rate 
of surface sorting to 32.5 per cent, the milling 
rate was left unchanged at 136,000 tons per 
month, which is the full capacity of the gold 
plant. The beneficial effect on the grade of 
ore milled obtained from increased sorting was, 
however, offset to some extent by an increase 
in stoping width from about 41 to 43 inches, 
causing additional dilution of reef. This adverse 
trend towards an increasing stoping width is 
largely a result of ground conditions prevailing 
in remnants, a high proportion of which are 
formed by stoping in heavily faulted areas. It 
is to combat this trend that research work has 
been carried out on the mine during the past 
year into ground conditions at depth and into 
the possibility of replacing the current stoping 
system in selected areas by a caving system. 
Some account of this stoping method was given 
in last year's annual report, when it was stated 
that telescopic steel props were being used to 
induce the hanging-wall behind an advancing 
stope face to collapse and thus relieve pressure 
at the working face. Experimental work in test 
stopes has proved that ground conditions in the 
deep area are generally suited to a caving system 
and that stope widths can thereby be reduced. 
The resulting economies warrant the capital ex¬ 
penditure required to equip selected stope faces 
with telescopic steel props. It may be added 
that although the caving system lends, itself 
both to concentrated mining and to high produc¬ 
tivity from individual stope faces, in that a 
relatively high rate of face advance can be ob¬ 
tained, it does not, necessarily imply a high 
concentration of mining Operations in a 
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compact area of the mine, Regional concen¬ 
tration of stopinp operations fit the Henebecit- 
fontcin mine is limited by the severity of fault¬ 
ing, which results in the formation of a large 
number of small blocks of ground and which 
governs the optimum rate of extraction. 

As the mine is located in a dotomliic are#, a 
geophysical survey and lest drilling programme 
was commenced some time ago to determine 
whether or not any conditions exist which could 
endanger the strength of foundations of surface 
structures. Whilst minor mud-filled cavities 
have been found near the top of the dolomite, 
evidence obtained to date from all sources — 
including shaft-sinking aild diamond-drilling- - 
indicates that the dolomite at depth at Hnrte- 
beestfontcin is not of a cavernous nature. It 
i9, however, intended to continue the present 
systematic test programme as a precautionary 
measure. 


B. El LIOTT & CO. ITl). 

ANOTHER RECORD VEAR IOR Hir 

b. eli rorr group 

MR J. FRYE ON NEED IOR 
NATIONAL RE-EQUIPMENT 


The forty-second Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held in London on Septem¬ 
ber 25, 1963. Mr J. Frye, Chairman, said during 
his speech: 

“Accounts for the year to March 31, 1963, 
show a record trading profit of £734,761. Net 
profit before taxation amounting to £5X7,185 is 
24 per cent above the previous yeai\ figure of 
£472,805. 

Taxation absorbs £302,937 ; net profit after 
tax is £284,248 as compared with £217,712 tor 
the previous year, 'llie Directors pinposc a 
final dividend of 121 per cent on the Ordinary 
Share Capital as increased by the Rights Issue 
of April, 1963, making a total distribution for 
the year of 20 per cent. 

Total dividends for the year will ah.soih 
£129,477 leaving £154,771 to be added to the 
amount brought forward. 

During the year B. Elliott f Machinery^ 
Limited showed increased export turnover and 
increased profit. Freehold premises at Heading 
were purchnacd and B. Elliott Machinery 
(Rending) Limited was formed. 

On the importing side, Hlgai Machim Tool 
Company Limited, tress & Shcat Machinery 
Company Limited and Gate Machinery Com¬ 
pany Limited maintained a high share of the 
market. Mortimer Machine Tool Company 
Limited showed increased turnover and profits 
and the Plastics Machinery Division ot the 
Company expanded considerably. 

There has been little response by industry 
to the incentives in capital allowances announced 
by the Chancellor. It is now time that British 
Industry got off the fence and started equipping 
with modem machinery. There is no sufficiently 
firm trend to enable me to forecast the future 
with confidence, but I anticipate that the Group 
should have a satisfactory year. 

Mr E. W. Kelleher resigned his directorship 
on July 2nd for health reasons and Miss J. A. 
Maton has been elected to the Board.” 

, The Report was adopted. 
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and Commerci 

Limited 

Important European Venture 


erties 


The Annual General Meet mg’ of Town and Commercial properties Limited w m held 
in London on September 24th, Mr EU^ph YabUm, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement: — 

J rim plowed to present to you the accounts of your Company for the financial year 
ended March 31, 1963, another year, the fourth now, of development and expansion. The 
Prc-ia\ profits of £235,572 represent un increase of £122,262 above the profits of the 
previous year, and a revaluation of the Group's properties has been made by Messrs. 
A. J. Hines and Company. This shows a value of £12,797,708, leasehold properties held 
for on unexpired term of less than 59 years having been excluded except where they arc 
held for redevelopment,, and reveals an increase of £6,744,600 above the book value of the 
properties ar March 31, 1962. 


BUll.DlNl. IN LUROPi: 

The most interesting and noteworthy transaction since the lust Annual Report is a 
purchase (subject to the interest of Mr Basil Sherman) by your Group for redcvelopmcui 
of the corner site of 40 Avenue George Cinq and 55/57 Rue Francois Ief, Paris VIII, which 
is approximately 160 metres from Lcs Champs Elysees. The total of acquisition costs and 
development expenditure is estimated to exceed £l.5m. 

When redeveloped, the she, which will afford approximately 47,500 sq. ft. of office 
and showroom accommodation, together with approximately 3,000 sq. ft. of car parking 
accommodation on three lower ground floors, will make a substantial contribution to the 
casing of the shortage of modern office accommodation in Paris. In fact, this will be only 
the third building of iis ivpc to be constructed in ihe West End of Paris since the end of 
the War, and will be the largest commercial development to be undertaken in Pans by a 
British company. 

Your Managing Direuor has for long periods been on the Continent to pioneer in 
the intricate maze of legal, financial, accountancy, property and other similar problems, 
all taking up a considerable pan of his time and energy ; bur vour Board is convinced 
that this effort should prove wottli-while as it will tend to produce fuither similar important 
ventures on the Continent of Europe: in fact, a number of other schemes are already well 
advanced in negoti.ition and will be announced when ready. 


imum outlook 

The valuation already referred to clearly and convincingly demonstrates the progress of 
your Company within die last four years, in the course of which your Directors have built 
up a portfolio of properties for income and growth. There is a substantial programme of 
work in hand, which will continue to absorb the mortgage funds provided by the Legal 
and General Assurance Society to which I referred in my last year's Report. 

As shop specialists your Company is competent to develop new town centres and is 
willing to do so in financial and technical liaison with Local Authorities. 1 am indebted 
to my co-Diroctor, Mr W. R. Brackett, OBI 7 ,, BSc, a past President of tire Royal JiiHiirutiou 
of Chartered Suiveyors. for the following comment upon the redevelopment of shopping 
cemtes: — 

“ In wy opinion them ail l in jut me be a tendency away from piecemeal towards more 
c\ tensive developments in the centie.\ of towns, often m co-operation with the Local 
Authontx. It is hoped thai Local Authorities will resist the temptation to secure the 
highest possible prices for their land by means of competitive unde i or auction. The 
highest price of land docs not necessarily lead 4o ihe hast developnUmt , Instead , it tends 
to ovet-intensive site facilities , cheapened bniUHng and unduly high rents\ all of which 
ate in various ways socially undesirable 

With these facts in mind your Board is satisfied that the current year’s results will 
show further improvement. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the dividend of 12 per cent was approved 
^against 7^ percent last year) 


riN\NCI\L ItUOKD 


IisumI Capital..». 

Total Capital and Reserves. . 

Value of Properties.. 

NR profit before taxation .... 

Net'profit afteir taxation.... 

Dividends. 

Net Asset Value per share. 

{*Afttr property valuation). 


Year ended 31st March 


1963 
£ 

I,844,320 
4,476321 
12,797,706 
235,572 
151,933 


1962 
£ 

1.357300 
1,689,094 
6,053,106 
113,310 
65,549 




Share price September 24th* IS, l*d„ to yield 3.1%. Cover. 1.4% (1962. I.0%.) 
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KBEEM r MNSDAW::i JOTtf WIEDERAUFB&U 

(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 


BALANCE SIIF.LT AS AT 31*1 DECEMBER, 1962 


ASSETS ■ 

DM 

!. Cash Reserve 

(<0 Cash in hand . 

(ft) Balances on clearing ac¬ 
counts at the Deutsche 
Bundesbank and on 
Postal Cheque Account 

2. Balances at Banks :— 

(«) Sight balances ... 

(ft) Due within 3 months ... 

(c) Duo after 3 months 
or later . 

3. BUN of Exchange and Promis¬ 

sory Notes—Foreiftn promis¬ 
sory notes (Rourkcla) 

4. Securities : - 

(a) Own bond,*, par value 
DM 2,023, iOO,— 

, (ft) Other fixed-interest sec¬ 
urities . 

(<) Foreign securities ... 

5. Debtors : - 

{.a) J nans granted : 

to banks for trammfs- 
skm to borrowers ... 3,825,944,491.39 
duett to boirowcis ... 3,748,239,371.73 


(ft) Interest : 

propoitional interest ... P.052,020 52 
due interest . 6,024,035.37 

(«) Otlier claims . 

<3. Capital not yet paid up ... 

7. Participations . 

8. R cal h.statc ami Buildings ... 

9. Ollice Furniture and Materials 

10. Deferred Items payable 

11. Trustee transactions :— 

(a) trustee loans to borrowers 
incur own name 
(ft) trustee loans to borrowers 

on behalf of third names 270,847,422 55 
(f) other trustee transactions 
in our own name 

12. Customers* liabilities in re¬ 

spect offiu.u.mtces . . . 4^8,771 71G 43 


DM DM 

19,968.13 


23.191,222.08 

--- 23,211,390.21 

266,769,256.08 

182,300.000.— 

1,550,000.-— 

-—-456,619,250.08 


92 1 0«8*»54 56 


1,986,265.25 

1.151,100.— 

370,082,900.— 

373.4:0,26^ 25 


7,574.181,863 32 


19,67 6,075.89 
V 18,002 53 

-—-- 7.596,977,941.74 

850,000.000.— 

10,015.050.— 

1 .— 

I.— 

9,944, "0< 98 


1,572,154,002 20 


109,470,104.13 

1.981.624,106 33 


1. Creditors 

(a) Federal Republic of 

Germany.. 

(ft) I .Under of the Federal 

Republic.» 

(i) Other lenders ... ... 


id) Interest 

proportional interest ... 
duo interest < . 


(r) Other liabilities 


2. Promissory Note* . ,.i 

3. Bonds etc., in ('irculufiofi:— 

(a) Bonded loans : * 

51%Rccoifstrubtion 
Loan 1949 .. k 

3|r Vm Housing Loan 1949 
6“'»loan 1938 ... 

5 Loan 1959 . 

6% Loan 1961 ... ... 

5] % Loan 1962 ... 


(ft) Medium-term notes : 

4]% j-ycar Note# 1960 
4} % 3-yeor Notes 1961 
A h / 0 4->ear Note* 1959 
4°i 4-year Note* 1959 
4" 0 4-year Notes 1961 
4 a „ 4->ear Note* 1962 
4f" 4->car Nntoe 1960 


(c) Drawn bonds 
id) Interest : 

propoitional interest 
due Interest 


4. Capital Funds 

( 0 ) Capitol . 

(ft) Rcscive formed Jrom re¬ 
source* of the FKP 

Special Fund . 

(r) Statutory Reserve 
(J) Special Reserve. 


5. Reserves for Special Pui poses 

6. Deferred Items rccctxublc 

7. Trustee transactions : 

(u) trustee loans to borrowers 
in our owu name 
(ft) trustee loan.* to borrowers 
on behalf of third parties 
(t) other trustee transaction* 
in our own name 


8 . Liabilities in respect of 
Guarantees . 


11.387,871.470.13 


DM 


i iABiLni*:£ 

DM p8F 


3,2 34.018,809.82 

495,850,000.— 

779.838,967.08 


4,191.031.19 

88.783.413.37 


6,529,707,776.90 


92,974.466.56 

16.348,289:33 

— u, «‘6,639*030.512.79 

78 , 000 , 000 .— 


7^,000,000.- 

!,(- 


150,000,000.- 
150,000,000.— 
187,626,000.- 


50 , 000 , 000 .— 
20 . 000 , 000 .— 
150.000,000.— 
80,000,000.— 
110 , 000 , 000 .— 
43.000,000.— 
150,000,000,— 


J 1.768,160.62 
9.992,481.69 


664,226,000.— 


603,000.000.- 

38,224,800.— 


21.760,612.31 


1,327,211,442.31 


1 , 000 , 000 , 000 .— 


169,009,618.— 

125,000,000.— 

47,691,040.80 


8,979,113.92 


1,872,154,002.20 

2-0,847,422.55 


47^,771,716 43 


109,470,104.13 


1,981,624,106.33 


11,387,871,470.15 


EXPENDITURE 


1. Operating Expenses . 

2. Depreciation :— 

on real estate and buildings. 

oil ollice furniture and materials . 

3. Transfer to Reserves for Special Purposes 

4. Other Expenditure . 

5. Net Profit for 1902 (transferred to Special Reserve) 


nankfurl(Mam), 12th Mauh, 1963. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 196* 


DM 

1,026,045.12 

258,355.36 


DM 

7,8ft3,574 93 


1.284,400.68 

1,013,116.— 

9,201,839.03 

26,097,209.21 


45,460. 139 ,85 


1. Interest received in excels of mtuoi p.ml 

2. Other icccipts . 

3. L.\tfaordin.ir> receipts . 


RECEIPTS 


DM 

36,233,229.41 

9,194.431.41 

32,479.03 


45,460,13 9.83 

KREDHANSTAl.T FUR WIF.DfiRAUFBAU 
DR. MARTINI DR. R1ECK DR. GUTH BACHEM 


According to the balance resulting from our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the RredftanstaTt fttr Wtederaufbau ax well as of the 
explanations anu proof supplied by the Board of Management, the book-keeping and the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1962, ure in accordance with the provisions 


of the law. 


Deutsche Revisions- und Trculmnd-AktiengeselUchuR 
(German Auditing and Trust Company) 

DR. ADLER PROF, DR. BIRCK. 

Certified Auditor Certified Auditor 


fi jnkfurt (Main), 25th March, 1963. 
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COAST LINES LIMITED 

The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of Coast 
Lines Limited was held in London on Septem* 
her 24th. The Chairman, Captain A. R. S. 
Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The Consolidated Profit & Loss Account 
shows that after providing for depreciation, 
future special surveys and deferred repairs, the 
trading profit for the year 1962 amounted to 
£1,014,861, a decrease of £432,309 as compared 
with 1961. 

As a result of the decline in profits, the taxa¬ 
tion charge for the year was reduced by £232,915 
to £359,439. After deducting the charge for 
taxation and including the net profit arising from 
the disposal of fixed assets, the profit of the 
Group amounts to £686.891 as compared with 
£960,384 for the year 1961. Deducting the pro¬ 
portion applicable to the minority shareholders 
#f subsidiaries, the profits attributable to 
members of Coast Lines Limited is £671,549. 
After providing for the dividends paid on the 
Preference Stocks and the interim dividends 
paid on the Ordinary Stock, and after meeting 
the cost of stamp duty and other expenses of 
acquisitions of subsidiaries in 1962, there remains 
a surplus of £331,636 which has been retained 
in the Group. Of this £242,553 has been re¬ 
tained in the Profit and Loss Accounts of sub¬ 
sidiaries to finance their affairs. We do not 
recommend the payment of a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock as, following our usual 
custom, we preferred to pay a second interim 
dividend in July instead of a final dividend in 
September following the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing. The two interim dividends of 3 per cent and 
7 per cent paid in January and July, 1963, respec¬ 
tively total 10 per cent, the same as for 1961. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

“...YET ANOTHER 
YEAR OF RECORD 
SALES AND PROMTS” 

From the Statement by the Chairman , 

Mr E. J. Wade. 

Net profit before taxation was £948,448 
which exceeded the previous year's figure by 
£242,633 and I think you will agree that this 
is a very satisfactory achievement. Profit 
margins were again slightly lower. 

The Directors recommend for your 
approval a Final Dividend of 32 \ per cent 
which, together with the Interim Dividend 
of 17J P« cent already paid, makes a total 
distribution of 50 per cent. In 1962 the 
equivalent dividend on the present issued 
capital was 28.6 per cent 

Domestic thermal storage heaters and an 
electric kettle have been added to the range 
of products, and will add a worthw hile con¬ 
tribution to the Company’s profits. 

Orders for the first twelve weeks of the 
current financial year are well in excess of 
last year, but it is far too early to make any 
forecast of the final results. 

There is increasing competition in the 
dpmestic heating field, but we remain con¬ 
fident and look forward to another year of 
satisfactory progress. 
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VOKES GROUP LTD. 

Specialists in Filtration and Silencing Equipment and other Specialised 
Engineering Products 

GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Profit . £687,353 (£620.465) 

Less Taxation . £330,673 (£322.009) 

Nett Profit . £356,680 (£298,456) 


Recommended Final Dividend of 144% less Tax on the Oidinary Capital as proposed 
to be increased making, with the Interim Dividend of 51% less Tax, a total Ordinary 
Dividend for the year of 20% less Tax. £168.057. 

The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Vokcs Group Limited was held on 19th 
September at Woking, Sir lan Stewart-Rkhardson, Bt„ the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is a precis of his circulated statement for the year ended 31st March, 
1963 :— 

I am sure Shareholders will agree that the results achieved are gratifying, particularly 
so, as the period to which they i elate was not one duiing which there was any general 
upsurge in the Country's industiial productivity and in fact, in many fields, there was a 
contraction in both the consumer and the capital goods markets. 

Two of the main factors which contributed to the increased profit earned were an 
expansion in the overall volume of sales and the greater production efficiency made possible 
by the Company's investment m factory buildings and plant in the immediately preceding 
years. 

In recommending the final ordinary dividend of 14‘%, the Directors have also 
considered that it would be appropriate to bring the issued capital of the Company more 
into line with the capital actually employed in the business. I hey therefore propose that 
£204.000 out of General Reserve should be capitalised by the issue to Ordinaly Shareholder 
of 1.020.000 new Ordinaly Shares of 4s. each in the proportion of one new share for every 
six Ordinary Shares held. To enable the Ordinal y Shareholders to have a further immediate 
benefit from the results of the past year, it is also proposed to pay a dividend of 141% 
calculated on these new Ordinary Shares. This issue will vers nearly exhaust the 
unissued shuic capital of the Company. The Directors therefore recommend that the 
Authorised Capital should be increased from £1.500,000 to £2,500,000 by the creation of a 
further 5,000.000 unclassified shares of 4s. each. 

leading during the fust four months of the current year has been satisfactory and 
order books have been maintained but here I should mention that competition is no less 
intense than it has been over the last few years. Moreover, theie is little doubt that the 
present uncertain political outlook is adversely affecting the initial buoyancy injected into 
the economy by the Chancellors budget. 

In India unloitunately. impoil licences have been fuilhcr icstiicted. necessitating cither 
the acceleration of the expansion of indigenous manufuctuie through our Associate 
Company, John Fowler (India) Limited, or losing a valuable market. At the present time, 
the Indian Company has a substantial order book with which it cannot adequately cope 
without further woiking capital. It has, therefore, been agreed that this capital should be 
obtained by an issue of shares by that Company to the Indian public and. at the same time, 
Vokes Group Limited will make a further limited investment and will also have option 
rights to subscribe for further shares ovci the next few years. Your Directors consider 
this investment to be necessary in order to maintain the Cuoup's interest in the Indian 
market. 

In spite of the difficulties aiising from import restrictions, the Group's exports have 
been well maintained and the Company has no doubt obtained very material benefit from 
the extensive tour of overseas Subsidiaries undertaken this year by our Managing Director 
Mr H. F. Osborne. 

Since the last meeting, Mr J. Fearn retired from the Board and Mr J. Phillips retired 
as Secretary of the Company whilst still retaining his seat on the Board. To fill these 
vacancies, Mr A. E. Queening, Mr D. F. Ringe and Mi J. B. Waggott were appointed 
and Mr Queening also becomes Secretary. 

Regarding the future outlook for the Group, I have every confidence in its continued 
growth and expansion but the rate at which this can be achieved may easily depend on 
conditions outside our control. Every practicable opportunity is being taken not only of 
expanding our present businesses but also of further expansion into new fields. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the resolutions {dating to the one for six 
share issue, to the increase in Authorised Capital and to Share Options to Senior Executives 
and Executive Directors were approved. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Formed by the Banks in 191.7 
to provide long-term loan and share 
capital to small and medium sized 
companies: LC.F.C. has provided 
V91 mi Ilian Io more than 

n »-k #»i 

1,200 businesses 


The following is extracted from the statement by the' Q^Eftman/Tli 
Lord Piercy, CBE, circulated with the report and accounrs'fpr^the year ended i 

The business done by the Corporation during the year compared with previous years is 
shown in the following table: 


New business transacted 

Gross investment (cash ourgo) 

Repayments and realisations 

Net new investment 

Forward commitments at the vear end 


provision) stood at £50.9 million (£46.9 million at March 31, 1962). 

Alter allowing for interest and tax, and for the minority interests in, and profits retained 
by, the subsidiaries,' the net profit was £1,334,941 (£1,259,503). Adding the surplus biought 
forward, the amount for disposal is £1,760,126 (£1,753,523). From tins figure, stamp duly 
of £25,000 payable on the increased Share Capital has been written off. A dividend 
of 6 per cent is recommended, which will absorb £561,318. Alter transferring from ihe 
remaining balance £500,000 to General Reserve, the amount carried forwaid will be £673,808 
(£425,185). 

The Balance Sheet reflects the increase of ilie audio?ised share capital in January, 1963, 
io £20,000,000 by the creation of 5,000 shares of £1,000 each. The new shares were issued 
at a premium of £500 per share to the .Shareholders in proportion to their holdings. A first 
instalment lias been paid-up on the new shares ; the next instalment fell due on July 1st, and 
the final instalment is due on October 31, 1963. As pan of this operation, the Loan fiom 
Shareholding Hanks was reduced to £10,000,000 by repayment of £2,500,000. 

The Reserves, including Share Premium Account, amounted at March 31st last io 
£7,743,739 (£6,146,948). This total will rise to £9,410,406 when the new shares ate fully 
paid up. 

During rhe period, applications were received fiom 453 new customers, of whiv.li 247 
qualified for detailed consideration. These numbers compare with 595 and 788 lespcuively 
in 1961/62. Offers were made to new customers in 161 (174) cases, and to existing 
customers, on second or subsequent applications in 89 (80) cases. Duinig the year 107 new 
accounts were opened and 44 repaid. At March 31, 1963, the number of open accounts on 
the HooIcn whs 869 f806). 

mi: ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

The economy during the period under review was prosperous bur not buoyant. Invest¬ 
ment in manufacturing industries, and in distribution and service industries was falling over 
the period in terms both of current prices and leal terms. The stimulation of the economy 
was the major preoccupation of Government policy throughout the penod. and ihc "teps taken 
have been numerous and varied. 

I.C.F.C. 


1958/9 

19S9/60 

1960/i 
£’000 

1961/2, 

i 962/3. 

5,017 

6,374 

9,503 

9,147 

8,272 

... 4,100 

6,556 

7,451 

9,200 

8.425 

. 2,690 

3,889 

3,725 

4,318 

4,421 

1,410 

2,667 

3,726 

4,882 

4.094 

2,495 

2,313 

4,365 

4,312 

4,159 

Financial 

Facilities 

extended 

to customers (less 


The volume of business in the twelve months was better than was anticipated. The 
tales on new loans and preference shares have fallen, m line with rates generally and the 
progressive reductions in Bank Rate. The prufus of customers on rhe hooks have fallen this 
year rather more than in line with official figures of companies’ profits. However, we carried 
forward into the current year about the same volume of forward commitments as a year 
previously, and to that extent the year started fairly. 

A pleasing feature of the year was the net increase in business brought to book in 
Scotland: £935,200 as against £171,900 in 1961/62. 

We sponsored two issues for customers: one a placing for Coppciad Limited : rhe other 
an offer for sale for Vic Hallam Limited. 

A quotation on The London Stock Exchange was obtained in August, 1962, for the shares 
of Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited, which is managed by the Corporation. Tin's 
company continues to make progress. 

Copies of the Annual Report are available from: 

'the Secretary, 7 Copthall Avenue, London, EC2. 


, f H.' fraitoE & c6. ; 
LIMITED , ; 

“SUN-PAT” “PAN VAN” 

The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
H. $, Whiteside anfi> Qv wgs held qu 

September 25th in I^ndon, Air T, A. Barnes 
((Chairman and Managing DirccWJC), presiding, 

In the course of his circulated statement, die 
Chairman said: T he trading profit of £.*49*000 
will, I am sure, be regarded as evidence of the 
steady progress of rhe Group. . Group profit 
margins continued to be under pressurjf 
rtsiilt of the constant rise in operating costs* 
notably’ labour, materials and distribution. 

»■ the Greup^bratkh N a du n * Stw^Pat 

J .JkItedJJIurs Sun-Pat Jfcanut Buuu* Pan Yan 

^ <4jScklc£|ihd Rob Roy fi& products jSjrc saiisfac- 
£4^iljh fiiainprit^£l. A .^njK gdfetftl £|cl of con- 
yMltrlbdjtons |hr top fobmmt.s » ffi§ profits of 
v *;' fhc ^Sroupl^a# mmt&fcfc. jtj * ‘ 

'The drive to expand export sales was main¬ 
tained in full force and re aid ted in a new record 
figure of turnover. 

It is proposed to pay’a’ final dividend of 15 
per cent, making 22 per cent lor the year, an" 
effective increase of 5.8 per cent in the total 
amount distributed. 

Referring to the current year, the Chairman 
said : T he overall demand in the home market 
tor your Group’s products shows every sign 
of being fully maintained, and a new record 
turnover is forecast for the Group’s export divi¬ 
sion. J have no doubt that, when I have the 
pleasure of reporting to you again, I shall be 
able to icier to a yeai of expansion and progress. 

The report and accounts wcie adopted. 


KINTA KELI AS RUBBER 

The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Kama Kellas Rubber Estates, Limited, was held 
on September 25th in London, Mr J. R. 
Tail nock (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Despite an increase in our crop for the finan¬ 
cial year under review of some 7 per cent over 
rhe previous year's output, wc failed to main- 
rain our rate of profitability owing to a fall of 
a hour 1 ,'d. per lb. in the net average price 
realised tor the sale of our rubber. In com¬ 
parison with the previous year's results, our 
crop showed a welcome increase of 125,500 lbs. 
and was 27,000 lbs. in excess of the estimate. 
The crop for the current year is estimated to 
exceed the 2,000,000 lbs. mark for the first time, 
being 2,175,000 lbs., and if this estimate is 
obtained it will represent an increase of about 
12J per cent over the crop for the past year. 

Turning to the Accounts, the profit for the 
war was £67,484 as against £79316 for the 
previous year, the decrease in profit is accounted 
for, in the main, by the fall in the price of 
rubber. Taxation takes £23,444 against £28,990. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
12' per cent, less tax, making a total distribu¬ 
tion of 164 per cent, which compares favour¬ 
ably with 18*' per cent, for 1961/62. 

Our planting and replanting programmes pro¬ 
gressively continue. During the year a total 
of 272 acres of young rubber were troughr into 
production and these areas are already making a 
welcome contribution to our crops. 

The report was adopted. 
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WM. CORY & SON, LIMITED 

THE HON. F. A. LEATHERS’ STATEMENT 

The Hon. F. A. Leathers, the Chairman of 
ihe Company, presided on September 19th at 
the sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Wm. Cory & Son, Limited, held at Cory Build¬ 
ings, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3. 

The following is an extract from his state¬ 
ment circulated with the report and accounts. 

As part of a plan of internal reorganisation, 
the activities of the Cory organisation have been 
grouped into six Divisions, each with its own 
divisional chairman and management committee. 


Your Company's profit, before tax, has 
increased to £436,400 compared with 
£408,952 for the previous year. Bearing in 
mind the unhappy state of the Biitish 
economy in 1962/63 and the extremely 
severe winter, T consider the results to be 
satisfactoiy. Your Board recommends that 
the Ordinary' Dividend be maintained at 
25'*« on the Capital as increased by the 
recent Rights Issue. 

The Accounts 

During the year, your Company acquited 
the entire Share Capital or Polarcold Ltd. 
and Bricrlcy & Kershaw Ltd. at a total 
cost, including expenses, of £921,264. These 
Companies contributed substantially to this 
year's profit. Yom Board are satisfied these 
Companies will continue to contribute 
substantially to the Group. 

The profit after tax-at £196,089 is approxi¬ 
mately £20,000 below last year's figure due 
to the disproportionately low taxation 
charge in 1961/62. The profit available foi 
distribution is £192,788, compared with 
£171,037 for the previous year. 

After transferring £29,950 to General 
Reserve and making provision for the 
dividends recommended, the Group balance 
carried forward is increased from £123,645 
to £149,444. 

The Subsidiary Companies 

The general pattern has, in common with 
other Industrial Companies in Britain, been 
one of increased sales, dwindling profit 
margins and reductions in net profits. 

Just as the Group has managed to 
increase its profit by further acquisitions so 
has Graham Sl Wylie Ltd. The businesses of 
Alexander McKenzie & Co Ltd. and 
Timbcrland Ltd. in Edinburgh were 
acquired by Graham Sc Wylie Ltd. and the 
full benefit of this move has been felt this 
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During the year w« acquired four concerns 
engaged in extracting aggregate from land pits 
in Essex. * , . 

There seems to be a popular impression that 
an exceptionally cold winter must be of advan¬ 
tage to all suppliers of fuel, bdt die very condi¬ 
tions themselves can nullify these benefits. The 
freeze-up hampered the loading of coal. Thus 
the Company's ships were h$ld up waiting for 
cargo^ with resultant loss of revenue. The dis¬ 
tribution of petroleum prodqtts by road tankers 
was affected by the icy conditions of the roads. 

The Thames and Medway, wharves contri¬ 
buted more than in the previous twelve months. 
Your’Company has excellent facilities at Erith 
for handling sugar and other bulk cargoes, and 


year. The Directors of Graham & Wylie 
Ltd. arc now' taking steps to expand further 
their activities in Scotland. 

Claridge, Lewis & Jordan Ltd. are now 
established in their new punting factory at 
Bletchley. The Company is now trading 
profitably and your Directors aic confident 
that with the facilities now at its disposal 
this Company should make an increasing 
contribution to the Group piofit. 

W. T. Cinder Ltd., who make and sell 
diamond lings, had a most successful year 
but, unfortunately, it is a small Company 
and its fortunes haic little effect on the 
overall trend. 

The experience of Aithur Productions 
(Clydebank) Ltd. was similar to that of 
many of our Companies. Increased sales 
obtained in the face of tierce competition 
were insufficient to offset the increased costs 
and there was a small drop in profits. 

John Wallace (Agriculttiial Engineers 
Glasgow ) Ltd. had to contend not only wiih 
adverse farming condition^ in the spiing 
but also the severe winter. 

The Future 

I am convinced that gi\en proper carnal 
direction and encouragement that the Sub¬ 
sidiary Companies can be made much more 
efficient. Most of them are first-class, well 
managed Companies. 

Each Company in the Group will be 
examined to determine its future role in our 
Group. Deadwood will be eliminated and 
those Companies with prospects will be 
given the capital to expand. Although i 
feel a period of consolidation and re¬ 
organisation is called for, 1 am not losing 
sight of such possible acquisitions as will 
strengthen our position. 

Our Company is well equipped to face the 
future with confidence. 
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every effort is made to extend the use of our 
discharging wharves in these directions, rather 
than continue to rely to th? same extent on the 
discharge and lighterage of seaborne coal. 

Our colliers did well to produce higher earn¬ 
ings. The deep-sea tankers, unfortunately, con¬ 
tinue to trade at a loss. The small coastwise 
tankers showed an improved profit. The St. 
Denis Shipping Company also had a satisfac¬ 
tory year. The fleet engaged in the winning of 
sea-dredged ballast had a profitable year, apait 
from the severe diminution in demand by the 
building and constructional industries, whose 
operations were brought almost to a halt by the 
severe weather at the beginning of the year. 

Cory Associated Wharves group had overall 
a more promising year. The cold storage facili¬ 
ties were extended by the acquisition ot a 
number of provincial stores in the South of 
England and the Midlands. General warehous¬ 
ing showed a marked improvement, with, pa- 
haps, the exception of the North West pons 
where generally trade is very difficult. 

On the road haulage side, general haulage, 
with the exception of th^ short haul vehicles, 
had a difficult year, but the bulk liquid carrieis 
well maintained their results. 

Cory Sand and Ballast Company continued to 
progress. 

Oil lighterage traffic on the Thames and 
Humber kept its position, but the general goods 
lighterage on the Thames was again disappoint¬ 
ing because of the continued period of relative 
inactivity of shipping in London. 

The gallonage of petroleum products whaji 
we handled as Authorised Distributors foi She 11- 
Mc\ and B.l\ attained an all time record. 

The repoit and accounts were adopted. 


MALAYALAM 
PL ANTATIONS LTD. 

The tOrty-second annual general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations Limited will he held on 
October 23rd m London, 

The following are extracts from the ciiculjtcd 
statement of the Chairman, Mr John Sands, 
for the year ended March 31, 1963: 

Climatic conditions throughout the year were 
favourable for crops. Our tea crop amounted 
to 24.1 million lb. exceeding the estimate 
which I gave in my previous statement by 1.1 
million lb., while our rubber crop of approxi¬ 
mately 10.7 million lb. fell short of the estimate 
by some 300,000 lb. The average tea yield for 
the year was 1,168 lb. per ucre whilst the rubber 
areas in tapping yielded 709 lb. per acre. In 
each case these are the highest crops in the 
Company’s history. 

After taxation, the profit for the year, 
£513,817, was £180,419 ahead of last year. Re¬ 
planting expenditure, after deducting instal¬ 
ments of replanting subsidy received during the 
year, was £76,039, and the Board have trans¬ 
ferred £5,800 to Development Rebate Reserve 
and £100,000 to Capital General Reserve in 
view of the additional expenditure on replace¬ 
ments and expanding manufacturing require¬ 
ments. A final dividend of 15 per cent is 
recommended, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. 

The level of tea crops this year has been well 
maintained, and provided that reasonable 
weather conditions arc experienced for the rest 
of the year we may expect a final crop of 
approximately 24 million lb., whilst the rubber 
crop should be in the region of 10] million lb. 


JohnWallace 

& Sons Limited 

E\t acls from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr H C Stenhou^e OBE to be presented at tV T ,n|y ,\mlh Airml 
General Meeting to bn held in Glasgow on 18th October, f96J 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1963, showed: 


Profit before tax . 

Profit after tax. 

Profit available for distribution 
Shareholders’ Funds . 


1963 

£ 

436,400 

196,069 

192,786 

2,436.966 


1962 

£ 

-408.952 

216,191 

171.037 

2.076.778 
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.FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 

IMPROVEMENT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 

The seventy-second annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy and Company limited was 
held on September 25th in London,- Sir 
Errington Keville, CBE, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the year ended April 30, 1963: 

The group surplus for the year, after charging 
depreciation, is £485,078 ns compared with 
£288,890 in 1962, an improvement of £196,188.. 
. This improved figure has been arrived at after 
+ meeting an increased provision over 1962 of 
some £370,000 for depreciation and also after 
allowing for the fact that our gross dividends 
from trade and other investments are lower 
than the previous year by some £151,000; this 
mainly on account of the absence of any divi- 
k dend during the year from our associate com¬ 
pany, Royal Mail Lines Ltd. 

STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 

These are diHicuJt years for our industry 
and the past year has proved no exception. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

There is at present no sjgn of any real or hutt¬ 
ing improvement in tfie situation. However, 
there is growing evidence of a realisation that 
the maritime nations of the world will have 
to work more closely together in their 
endeavours to solve the many problems with 
which we are faced. 

Our industry is still grappling with the 
familiar problems of flag discrimination. The 
fact that there are still too many vessels afloat 
to carry the world's seaborne trade is continu¬ 
ing to be reflected in a depressed charter 
market. 

As regards the imbalance between supply of 
tonnage and cargoes available, negotiations h^ve 
been proceeding for some rime on the initiative 
of the United Kingdom in an Endeavour to 
reach agreement for the introduction of a tramp 
shipping stabilisation scheme which it is hoped 
would have the ultimate result of controlling 
to a certain extent the. number of vessels in 
service, and thus bring about more stable 
market conditions. It ifr still too early to say 
whether the scheme can be brought to final 
fruition. At the present time most owners Of 
tramp ships are only too thankful to charter 
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ttfft be tamed to* 

cost of the alternative of laying them up. 

I said earlier that there is a growing realists 
lion that some of the problems of the shipping 
industry can only be solved if the maritime 
nations can tackle them an a basis Of Increase 
ing co-operation. For instance, it appears very 
unlikely that any one ftaflfcd dft its oton cap 
solve the problem of flag discrimination, but 
n a number of like-minded nations band them¬ 
selves together, then their influence surely 
be felt in persuading those countries ^hich, for 
various reasons, are practising flag discrimina¬ 
tion to abandon the system which strikes at th£ 
very roots of freedom of enterprise in the realm 
of international shipping. 

In this field of co-operation and consultation 
we must never forget, the importance, and 
interest of those on whom we depend for our 
cargo. We expect in the near future to have 
discussions with representatives of a number 
of European Shippers’ Councils relating tb 
matters which arc engaging the attention cjf 
Ministers. This in my view is a progressive 
and most desirable development. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

lNSliriMl. OF ADV\N< »,D StUDU'S 

Kl NLXRCH SC HOOl OF SOI IAL SC.IENL.r S 

DLPARlMbNI Ol DLMOCiK-XPIIY 

FELLOW j 

Vnnlic .'lions arc united for the position of J 
I clluw in the Department til Di mour.iphy 
Xppointmcnt will be math within thi suluty J 
t.mts-c 1 \2 IH-fcAl.oon < Academic anilines arc j 
.it the moment undci il\il« i T S,S U type 1 
hemilts will upply Reasonable iravcl expenses 
.in p.iitl noil nssnitiint .1 with houslna is provided 
Itllow will N i m it It <1 tn twelve months 
dj k ill 


The urt in the Fellow's nine will he [ 

v .ill.ihli rm 11 si I Till hilt Iil will also i 

Ailh course work and the I 
smullid lor I'h l> dcyicc, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

ARMlDALC. NEW SOUTH WALLS 

KLStAKOl ASSISTANT IN 
m i i marketing 

Applications nrc invited from graduate* or 
srudu.mds with u major in Agricultural 
I > conumlcs or Economic* for a ipccIbI poiliion 
I of Research AMKittunt in (he Faculty of Agct- 
| cultural iconamtcs. The sucecKstul applicant 
, will participate in it programme pf economic 
tcsearch on Hu- marketing of beef, including 
| Initially a study 01 marketing margins and 
pricing etlKicncy uf niurkiiJnii arr.tnycmenttf. 
’I lie K'oicil is be in it tmunced from a nr.mi by 
the Australian Cattle and Meet Kcscuisfi 
C ommiiuc. 

( ONDIIIONS Ol -VPPOINTNfLVr 

Salary lor p Research .'Visitant is wtilim the 
range tAll)2f>4XI*H phis a msf of living 
istnunt i. MO 

pef annum. 


APPOINTMENTS 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 

SOl’l 111 RN PROJIC.l GROUP 
A SSI STAN I IPIKSONNLL) 

pphi.ii Ions are muted for the rost of 
si mi m ihc Personnel Section ol il»« 
milsii iiiou Depart iiu ill a> iIk Hi adtiuai u is 
ih*. SiuiUiern I’lojsci (iinup. Finchley. 
I i dull N t 

1 lie tiiiiup is usponsthk tor ihc tonsilUiimn 
"i ntn lint and LOininiimi.il power stations oi 
SoutlKru 1 mriaud and at the present lime .s.wul 
I r^u si at mm an in course ol mivn in. lion wnh 
m .<iui u.il t-.iinl.il cxpcndltiuc 1 1 t?U| o jnillmn 

Xprlii mis should he m theli caily iwiiiiks 
" id tdiniicd al least to tin Advanced I Oil 
ol tin i> i ueral ( cnllkuic ol I dotation I lm 
intiild h. keen to pm die u career m personnel 

pin.. i.ioii and I" Ip,II ed to Minty loi llu 

. V mnn.ilioiis ol the appropiialc piolissnm.il 
'Simile 

I lie post olfei oppoiiiinlin S to gam 
esinrini.e mu a wide Held of* personnel 
.oliuiies imliutlm: nnirntni. slMtr ippraKals 

.idmunsiiuiioii ol l, diu .illoii and iiulnmu 
slIuitii s. cfe. 

Ihc s.il.uv wdl he wiihm lo.ide l ol the 
National Joint Coumil \uunnen LN^S u ntn 
Pi r annum, iiilIikIIiu: I oihJoi) Xllowjiicc. 

\nplKuiions, iilnnu du.ids o| .ice. iiii.ililti.i~ 
nuns 11 levant noetic nee pm sent nnsliion and 
salary, should he sent lo tile Vdmimsir.iloe 
tuii. ir ar St|ii:res L mi I nvlilev, London, N t 
•o amu 1 not Inter ihim Oitohu r,, loot 

bin i Iuih s sliould h,. nuuked (liVllliiMlil 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT 
CANTERBURY 

Xnplie:titons arc muted lor the loll >wii 
Ihutcssui ships : 

HUMANITIES 

l*ro»es1rtr of Modern History 

t Nineteenth and Iwoumli Centime!.) 
l'rnkssor nl Philosophy 
J’rotessor of English LPerulurc 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Prolissoi ol Soiiolosy 
l*i oltssor ol Politns 
Pmii.ss.ir «»r I eonomie History 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

Prolessor ol Ph*sle* 

Protessor ol ( lu ninury 
Piolessor ot Maihemains 

linthri paitkiilars. u hii h niilimh ihr w>e< n 
merru\ and mntuHws ;n«/erred in the holihi 
,./ s.inn nf Oust (Imirx may hi obtained Irm 
ihc Kotisiur. Unocrslty Kent. \Xsstyni 

House CHnurhurv. kmi to whom upplisiitum 
n iminw thru iclcices, should Ih. 1 »C|P h 
iKP-her :g l%h 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

CHAIR Ol SO< IULOOV 

ViMMisations are Inutrd for tin* newly- 
Muiiiuied ( 1 inir of SosIoIok> iO be esiuhllshed 
,n the souisc of the Session l^bj-64. 

Further pariiciilurs mny be obi ol tied from 
the Registrar (Room 22. O.H B ). The Uniicr- 
sdi ReadtnH. hy whom appliLUtlons nnisi be 
rsts-lisd not I at ci than October U. 19t}3. 


VI YELL A INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 

\ Kruduale is required to assist the Group 
1 umoinlst lit Vtyclla House In I ondon I he 
work will be sonserned wuli tlie lnscstlR.ition 
or niHrkets for ills <»roup’v products and alssi 
the lormuhition ol plans lor prowth Applt- 
c.tnis must he awed about 2 <! . Imh ii iiood ileyrcc 
In economies with stausiics as a siihsutlary 
subject. Repllss, itivinu iluails of education 
and career to dale, arc to K s ..m lo the, (iioup 
Icoiiormsr. Viyclhi House, *4 Conduit Mru.1. 
I oiidon, W l. 

L L \DINt> turn ot him kbrokers requires 
i xpcrieiiced INVI b 1 M 1 N 1 STA1 IS) Is I AN 
prekniblv but not mciss.iuh. with prolessimul 
oi .nademu iiu.dilic iimns < ipn.l prospi-ds and 
work mu consl'lioiis --Wine piunv dit.ids ol 
al 1 1 

i mplos mem u Mo II n Ha 

House Clarkk 1 ( 2 


UNIVERSnY Ol TASMANIA 

LU1LKIMHP IM DIPXKIMINI t >P 
PCH I I U XI SC II \l I 

I lie 1'imcrsuv inuies .ij.plii a; unis I 
I ccLiircship In Ihc Dspartment ol Pi i.al 
Si unu The s.d.uy scales for I ulvirus or. 
t oailc II LAI NiKl - lAlOU-- 1 \J inn am 
I'l ide I IMiN) r I.IMI Appoint 

mini will he ollctcd within uili.r o) these yiadc 
at cot sIiiir lo qualitiLations and esperunee. 

Candidates should prvkr.ihlv have competenee 
In on. ol the follow Inc In Ills Political fluois 
polliiitil institutions, nuun.ulonal khuions and 1 
public administration. 1 

l 

Applications close in Xusir.tlia and I iimlmi. t 
on Xovrmhir IH. I urlhcr paiticidurs, 

etc. obtainable Irom the S«crc*i«r», \ssoua- , 
lion of Commomvtulih l nl\«.rsltics illruitch > 
(Milsci. MitrlborouBh House, i'ull Mall, London. I 
b W.l. ' 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MAN AW ATI) 

PMMtRSrON NORTH 
NLW ZEALAND 

XC ADI Mil, X \< ANCILS 

Xpr'lu at Ions are in\ ted Horn stniahly , 

isons lor the lolloiltiK positions: 

bhNIOK UCIURIR IN I.CONOXfK S 

Nl NIOR lie IHR I R OR I EC II IOR IN 
LNlil.lSH i Pick n tin wuuld he you! 
to a sivuiilist in L milisli ' unyouKc or 
old and Middle Lmdtsii Liicraiurc i 

Nl NIOR I I.C'IUKl K OR IICIl RL R IN 
I’bX’C HOLOCJY 

N|.N|OR I I ( TL’RI K OR I I C M RI R IN 
I l)L ( XI lUN 

ni nior i r:c ri 1 r r r or u.c igrir in 
1*011 IIU XI NCIINCL 

I LI IIK1K JN (.1 RM \N 

SM XRIl N 

Ntiiior Leviur.r 11 imn» pa. 

<2 s Lino I \ L^lli 

I i unicr, LI .’Kl \ tl.TVH) r a. (h \ l7M 

C ondiltons of appomrmenr and further du.uH 
of the si posit mils .lie as al table tronj ■ lie Vuc- 
laiy. Xssociiition ot C oininonwi ailh Lniscislnes 
iBrunch Ollue), Marlbomuuh House. Pall Mall 
London S W I. or irom the Kcmstr.u Massey 
Liiivcrslty C ollcuc ol M.maw am, New Zealand. ■ 

Applications close in Nrw Zealand and 1 
London, on Ortoher I*, IV’' 1 . 


The current research intcrcsik of the Depart* 
in. m in. hide historical siici.il and economic 
ispcus or population trends ami movements 
and their inundations, as well ah the more 
rmul aspects of dcpioiiruptuu analyst*, asso* 
aud with the study or murtalii). nuptiality. 
Hilly lid mlur.inon. 

I uriher detuils of ihe post and of the icsenrdi 
imik or the Dcrarimsni may he obtained Irom 
ilti Nl cl Cl.II y Xssoi i.iiion >>l ( ommonucailh 

Cnpersiiies lUr.indi OtltcC M.ulhototivh House. 
Pall Moll. London. N XX I 

.ri'hc umns i lose and London. 


Provislort Is mnde with nil uppoimmi-nl« for 
Ir.oel tind removal cxiNnses uicmred on iiiUhk 
up nn ■ippoituiptni and lor permanent stall. 
siiperunnu.itton henchts. travel uranis ami lull 
salary for study leave, skiff housing loans. 

FiiHbcr mlormution mny h» obtained from 
the RcKtstrar Llntvcrsity of New Lngl.ind. 
.v midair New South Wales. Aiisiruhu w|ih 
whom appllculhms Hwo copies tondher with a 
recent pliotoMruplu close on \mrntbfr l<. IV6\ 
■XpplKiinis in ihe L ntted Kingdom arc asked 
lo forward a copy of ihcir uppllciillon to the 
Sccrdaty. Association ot l nmmoiiwealtli 
Univir«|iie« (Hraiich Office! Marlboromih House. 
Pall Mull I ondon S XV I tfrom whom rmiher 
inlorninMoi) may .dso be ohlamcdt hy 'ho 
closing dale. 


<> t t.,h,r 2A, lit" 

(For further announcements see pages 116 t & 1169 ) 


Binding Cases 

Binding cawsJor Tur Fconomist arc a\aiiublcfrom Lasdund Ltd. 
The cases arc in dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lcttcrcJ on 
the \pinc; they pro\ide an extremely cf)ccti\e and firm binding and will 
hold 1 3 iwues oj the normal edition together with the quarter!) Index, 
or 26 issues of the air edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can 
he stamped on the spine. The cost per case , post free throughout the 
world } is now 14 /-. Orders , stating requirements dearly and eih losing 
a remit tom p, hould he sent, not to I'l 11* 1 Yo\m\:ixt, but to — 

E A SI BIND Ltd. 

(Dupt. L), 84 Newman St., ] ondon, W.i. 
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THE E MERSON CONSULTANTS! 

MANACiMEN V COV NSELLOKS 


wiih to employ coniulianls for work in the United kingdom. 

Hie company Ls performing ituinugcnn ;iit womuilin^! service*- in HiaiuuQiUCiil - 
labour rcaitions \ corporate ot^MnlHution ; lui>inc y ' pme-vdiircs itnd nv'iliDjs 
mannuenient control systems; management wliauui and development ■ and 
several oilier related be Ids. 


These services arc performed by two is pcs of <v 11 ^i• Iluhi^ 

The brat type must be. proficient in an> ihre. the lotion mu iuiIuk.iI 
philosophy ; economies ; cultural apthropoltv' : ps\dn»li»pv : historv classics 

modern language* ; tuttufai sciences ; engineerinv ; or imtustriul rcluiiom. H< 
must also have had ten years' experience us «iu academician nr ax an udvisei 
to indtHtry or governmeut, or as an administrator in business ^mentment. .1 
university, or in a nomproflt in.stitui.ion. He must ,tNo excel m the follow imi 
londs of abilities: to analyse complex busincvn organisations : m asceruin the 
social, economic and political problems of such organisations : to salve these 
problems 5 to write about them; to discus them with rmmugets. nupcrvisors. 
uvil servants and trade union oiliuiuU ; to iumxlun. large nrngruiunich id 
change ; to teach ; and to udvwc. 


The second type must be proficient in any three «»F the following nuiuc.d 
sciences j engineering ; oivotituiitq ; tnathtituiKs : logic economics : or industrial 
engineering. He must also have had ten years’ appropriate experience. He must 
excel m tlickt abilities: to analyse complex business s\stems, methods proef- 
aures, management Hccnnnttng techniques ancl operations ; to ascertain the 
problems of each ; to write about those problem* : t . solve rbem ; to diweuss 
them with inimujicrh nud supervisors ; to introduce l.ny*. proutumme - .»F chance 
to teach , and to advise. 


Oaly nppIfvantN who Hold a decree from recognised Uabrtvitiet or CnReers 

•f Teebnology weed apply, * 

Applicants RW'fl W hWHirSt! to nsxunv :t Considerable a mount nl rOspoM 
biiity end $ Ut »rL : ft various parts nl flic I'micd kmgefow. 

After several tears of siuxcssful uoik. m tin. Umic.l Kiiietloni the o 
will be offered the chance to carrv out iroMninuits jibrnful, eillie the 

Con intent of furnpe or in the L'luud .Ni.iiv> 

Tltcre are POtlie positions vtuM.nt for liaim.' Loii'-u'iants ij 
posltiorix vacant ioT applicants who, ,iltvr a ur> hriel period tuiiiing. will 
Ibch be pul on active assignment. 

These positions offer OUM.indhiL' r.w.nd- m tlm. w.n s.il.in li 
benefit# and the opportunity (u use ones uuii.uiVi. mu-lb. :vo education 
experience. 

Please write in whatever detail \mi consider na-os.in o Nunvlser I ic-hi 
Grafton Street, London, W.t Appropriate .ipir.ii.ants will lv isked i > cnmpVh 
detailed eipplk.itiun toims before km* invited lu London lu 
and discussions 


LAING Group of Companies 


require a 

MARKET ANALYST 

This Ciioup is composed of ;i numbci ol ( omptmics 
coveting both Building and t tvtj J;ngineciing Construe 
lion, together wflh f*ro|HMly. lltvcLopmcni and the 
Manufacture of building MataiiftK U bus a latgc 
research establishment. 

This is a senior appointment in Hi* Cuonp Planning Depart 
ment at the Head Office in North West I ondon. the successful 
applicant will be directl> responsible to the Ducctor in cliaige 
of this Depaitmcnt, 

Applicants. should b£ in their early thirties and have a 
University Degree. preferabl> in Economics. ot equivalent pro 
sessional qualification. The) will have u wide knowledge of 
marketing, market planning and research. Some knowledge ol 
advertising and direct selling would he an advantage. 

This position requires an analytical skill in handling slalislic.il 
material, relating it to the Company's activities and to trends in 
the Industry 

Salary not less than £2.000 per annum. Contributory Super¬ 
annuation l und and Life Assurance Scheme, and other xlati 

benefits. 

Applications in writing, giving brief dcmils, to: 

Group Personnel Manager, (WM. 82), 
JOHN LAING AND SON, LIMITED, 
London, N.W.7. 
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THE GAS COUNCIL 

COMMERCIAL OFFICER’S 
DEPARTMENT 

Applujiujin ur«. .iivuej for a n<*w wpnoift|iu«iu j* ; ( n nxsi*;nnt m the 
Cummcfcu: Officer < l>vn.irimcni. lionet will be n> asxixi in pjomoiional 
wi.rk whkh.thc C*»niuur.uil Otfker uuderiakgA im behalf ot Lrea Gu- Uutirdy 
The rvrxtMi upp.nniikl will be specitkally cnnccrued with cslnblkhing and 
dvvulopinu h.nson wiih the tncJu>iry\ t-xlxtiiijr und potential customer., in luryt 
n.itiun.i! nry.inisutums with honJeiuartcrs mulirl. in die L»>iul..n aro.i. Tlv pnM 
requires a hiyh deyrcc ol pcmtii.il uikiaiivc ,md emerprme. ApplikarUn tnusi 
hint ymij cduL.iri.Miul l|ii.« lifli.4 1 ii»m. uv well as c^pprioflex in marketing, prrlembly 
wirh u uxhnicnl h.kk«mund |hc prctcTed uye is .^0-40. \ sml.»rv nl ju.i less 

ih.m 11,75(1 u \car is uivis.mcd. The appuiiumctil is pcpsi-nublc and Mibkct t^ 
u modic.il cxjinlnu.ion 

ApplijHtiniis sh.rnld lv sen: to the Sccrrlory, The Ciug (oa a( ||, Murdock 

Hmm, I Grmtnw Place. Londoa. LM’.I. 


G RANAUA IV rcquiK- :i nun lo 
toiprol press rcludnits lt .ul «.cii;eh) 
mhor uMpfav m ituHlIdtv. 

igDtnkrgi^git .^r will alvc muis 
u) snmenn? Shit* (.» ctxuribun m 
ConiiOinj p.»rk> ,.n.l Jiri.ii uKulilr 


ApiMiumls aJiuuUI S*»> soiiuabtni. 
.hunt il.Llr fuiiKt ,oi inuri <fs unit 
vcfiivtiltyn U.tml Huinry with llret-vlHXs 
Pension tin J liU nssm.im. huulils 
VV.ik S.Umv I (Irrnsuln (nimtul.i 
V’l I’lir I Ut . (lolikn Si... ... W I 


S I A 11ST. IC L\NS It.is. I n |\ nst.U.i.hU 

I’^sis in tin L.inJtin urcu .iikI uni in It.uli 
f.»i nun or u.tulcn HI louit :s DM fKinhcr I 
I MM hiiIi wide aiuitxical t \in.i knits nnd 
inoiPi.tll^l Ml M <>i si t.nut ct.ivs li.Mitttils di'Rrvi 

In Htinlkilcs or oiliu appronrluu main subjeu 
tumbliua vs oil sti.iUtks. Other |lr..Uuutts with 

hpllIjIU slillaHlc siaikUtut vsiH'r Il'Hcl lJo- 

wdeud VnuiULks jrc In Admiialtt. rViilr.il 
Slulibiikeil OIHli 1 . lri Inland K^ilnuc 

Board ol ll.idc Post Orfltt War OOlur Ucourl 
mtni i»t ictliniuil t o-opuntlon aitd Ministries 
Of Ldiiii.uoii IK.ill It J iihout l*ow.r. P.jlilU 
Ituildinl; jitil Works, mid ilnnspori SalUli 
tlmii-r I ondoni tlMSu-t; 'ii Stnrnnp s:it,u\ 
nuj in ..how mtnlmiin. piomotlon prospciis 
—'Wrlh t till ttv (. .nnuiUsloh. 2* S..\1U 
Row. 1 ondon, W I lor a opt it nl uni form, 
Miiottnu i, to ( losing dim Wiotu'i l 

i«k,t ii. 


T UVNSIMIIKS lu.npta.i 

I .irit'iians, hnitil\ and <. 
jiid uinniu i'lI.J Inld, riutilno 
by LoiiNiilUincv Ory.dUsarlnn f)nh 
those with iirst-djiss rtfLruik'.'s ilctd 
upplj t»s Hua I7UM 


BATTtRSkA COI I.Kil Ot 
TECHNOLOGY 

Vpplls ntions arc ImtiL'd tor the Pns| ol 
I I < I IJ K I R IN I tONOMK S AND 
INDUS! KIAI Kl.l MIONS m llic l)i p,.. inu-ni 
*>l I (mu mitics ..lid Sruiul Sitcnus 

( ■m.liihiffs hinst tmuNCss an Hoinnns Dcyru 1 
mill slioiilil prilei.ilily h.m- jipproprli.iL inichlnu 
and liulusln.il i spukiiiL 

’I He ivrsoh nppouited will lu* icdliitui l.» 
kach l loiioiiucs ,.mi Indusuli.l Kclut.ons to 
iinderiin.dnati** In the SlIchk nmt i nHiuuthu 
r>cpnrlmcni( . rind itiHy iilso Kk* repo I ml id Iviicl. 
sindi mi ukliiu l.ilhlliin i.musts in ilit IVpiili- 
PiL-ni «»1 ll.imnnhtv^ im.l Hotinl Stkmvs 
Ktsc.^vlt inltitsls arc tncmiiiim.l 

S.il.ir) stale it fi.Hi ( L10 il SO.) plus 
I ondon All.iwumv ol k tfi or Ion .iruudluu 
to si rsu .0 or uh» 

liirth.n paidull i.is nifty he ehialucd Iro.n il.J 
Sctri I... > of i|u t.ulltRt*- I ondon S W 1 I io 
wl.oin uftpUu.rloiu Inn forms tss.itdi, uo.uk 
H u- minus oi no. moil than ilmv nidus 
ahouta tu HC.it by (Vtohcr II. IdM. 


work Study 

MANAGER 

Ap|»liw.itmns .tic imiiul lor ilus 

pjviti.m in n loop established l ompanj, 
maoutaclunnt: luod pi.ulUwls ill lih 
1 atulon AruiiR 

'The Mvcrutul candidate will prnlnhh 

Ik between h) and M) >curs a| a«c 

u II hold :t l/itlycr*i r > degree ot HiN.L. 

oi cimmccripjj a.uJ will luve had 
sfNcfil tears fsp.'ncn.'g of toiiiu^liii^ 
a Work Miudj Tc.mt 

The Cmnp.im lyvuks ,1 wOii'.n 
huuirv pension .nid t.ee Lite W incc 
hi lirnic 

Slurliiii; saliirs will lu- up lo j.1 7*'(l 

p i depending on aui*. q.inlif.^auons 

and uKpciienue IMt isl l>i\c ,im outline 
of ihesc whv n wci, nia (»'i ..p appuc.t- 
linn loUn to Box IT^U. 

For further announcemeots 
iet pages 1167 & M69 

Jmj; 

STATISTICIAN 

The Central Operational Aasearch Group 
in Co*ordinatlon and Economics Depart¬ 
ment of Esso Petrolaum Co., Ltd, Has an 
•Kceltent opportunity for a Statistician 
with a FhD degree (or comparable evi¬ 
dence of research ability applied In Indus¬ 
try). He will be required to undertake 
original work for the solution of Important 
management problems of considerable 
complexity. The successful candidate Is 
expected t« He aHOut 21-JO years of age, and 
It Is desirable that he should have the 
qualities of a potential group loader with 
an Interest towards future participation in 
more genpEHl managemtht. 

Applications should Ho made In writing tor 
Head of Recruitment (Ref. I IT«),Employee 
Relations Department, Esso Petroleum, 
Company, Ltd. 14 Charles II Street, SWI 



(jll VIII K\ (IONS 


I \PLHII>CL 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

(Dc.slgnalr) 

■tills uppnluinivni IS for (Ik SLOtlls.li l o-nrciaovi WhnlvstJr 
Sotlils l.lmiicd win. nrc ucncrul tncrvhiitiis .uttf itianutiAA.Tiircr). 
wtili .in ujim.ul lorn .in nl EMO.INMMMHI and w.ili I4.IKKI cmNoyccs 
There ,.ic twelve viihkidlms orjinnlmitlons. 


hrorcsutonnl (iu.ilihc.il ions oi uiiIvltsiIi drincc 
(JONirnblf ’ 

A mi.n who has .read law 1 and/or cronomiis 
would ruirikulurly tit our executive tcum 
Broud InduMrial/vonmierual huckiinuiiKi. iuimi- 
n*itnx la secretariat mipolntmcnt. 

A Lnowicdire ol tlie Hiruaurc of ilu Co-optruiivc 
Mnvcmcni would be nit udvahtucc 


IO< AIION 

AC.F Not hi r 4fl 
APPLICAIIONS 

(in (onhtlcmO 


lpc chief oWcn nre In CBiiNfmw nnd the Mmtfssli.l 

f PPlhuni would he rc(|iilicd to reside In ilu 
ausimw \rca. 

SALARY To he nciiot.iiied 


Prcletuhlj tyncwMtcn. stimmurislna full details 
indiiaiiiuu urckcnt ».aury und uotwim.lu 
referees, lo be -*—■ " 


strut H.uury und iiotHinuiuiu isu 

. . * « snbmiued by petn^gr llriflJx 

lo : /oh. Uouqtns. B ttWtciary toidFxavutive 
bc-oillsh C it-jmcrallTvtr wnulcimlc Soehij Unified 
yi MoriCm nraet. Ciiaognw, ( S. 
he cndonsfU •• Aedsuoi Mwxturk “ 


klj 

Envelope u 
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EDUCATION: BUSINESS A!0fB 

TUITION FOR B.Sc, ECONOMICS | f' ^ tMns^V 





^ n" 11 ,&*• IW4) provides Potisl 

a w, <*« runiic of subjects for the 
(WO examinations .for London Unlv. B.Sc. Econ. 
'.'firL 0 *f.. ei ?trune?rji Included) at moderate Fees. 


H*JL_ 

translations. 

ness doRMpt__ 

Italian, all levels. 


Jial*an4 literary 

- ^’chitkal and busf- 

_ AMteancc fn^rtw use of 
Typing^ stencils. Also by 



THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 

* *An iQtfntlfa 1 couth ib iv r . 11 -—^ 

«ho w/ah iJj 


U Charini Cross Rd., London. W.C.2. 


-both for those 


mna wfth a view 10 \ 
kvel and Cor those 3 
teaching Kuaiiaiv but 

Trade rc, 
therefore 
Russian. 


cbr5rtha sins: 

---- only six to eia.,. , 

i »SJSSt3Si 

toady engaged in with no symbols % red 


1 (each it at a more 
‘“■the course win 


fmorning or efteraq 
each week. Also f 
‘ Cou 


jssaEVSBas 


- Jli? <12Q w.daU takes 
Ifttjfl at' tbg London . 
edsjvltlgg Is the I 
on the alphabet, ! 

.— T - r Day courses | 

1 ) and afcnlng corescs start < 
1 wuk nad^ticciiiive 


Ttf* 


LoNpbfi *■ i#&Y£%4irv 

l i C.C.^ founded in IM7. guccgsafutly prepares 
students or this Degree (obtainable without I 
rraldcncd). which is a valuable Qualification I 


for those seeking si 
commerce or Indmtfk, 
post s —ProhpciTuf, 
other I ondon Defends, 
rtc.. from Registrar, Ut 
< ollege. 60 Burlington 

EXPERT POS 



i # Siudy, QMinief avail- 

X 

miWjjT HYJ> 3«n. 

ON-OF 

‘AM 

lip to-day calls 
Boards or 

_ increasingly 

—- advantages 10 be derived 

, ^tamiia^lang is obtainable 

‘frtffe BlM*RET*ARY. 

--It IIOUNF. 

Rh STRLET. 


T QP, PLOPU'.'S kccretarlca arc well placed 
generally by, SttLLA FISHER BUREAU 


for examinations—Banking, Insurance. London 
University Degrees. Law Accountancy, Costing, in the_ Strand. 

?^3KS‘ »-'SSi M «?! kc, ^i.„ ar r„‘j ! QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 

practical (non-examination) courses in 1 12 for os. Snedal curds real flowers from 

husliWNS subjects.— Writ# today for free prds- , Holy land If. each. Brochure available, t ards 
— 1 - -*“■“* J - Pruitts to Dextltuie Children's It 


pciiiis and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or sublet in in which Interested. to the Secre¬ 
tary (<iy/2>. 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
^ ST. ALBANS 

or call at to Quern Victoria Street, London, 

I (.4. I Nf.ihiishcd Idin 


post free. 


Fund. , 


Totits ... _ 

War on Want, 

London. W.\ | 

T HE Purchasing Officers Association main* 
tains un Appointments Register. Employer* 
requiring the services of purchasing staff are 
invited to wrhe to the Secretary. P O.A . York ] 
Hnnse. Westminster Bridge Road. London. 1 
s F. J 
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LAUSANNE 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ROYAL DUTCH- PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N M Rothschild A Sons announce that the rinurd or Directors nnd the Management of 
the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company Have decided to declare an Interim Dividend lor the 

ymr IVM of N tl*. 2 60 per share. 

A. OS' rur. HlAKbR SHAKES 

I his dividend, amounting to NMs I U>— per hearer certificate for 30 shares anil 

N Hs M— per bearer ier.ilu.ue lot list shares. will be payable on and alter October It). |Ool. 

against surrender of Coupon No !2g at the oltur of N M Rothschild A Sons ( uy Gate 

House. I inshury Square I ondon U.C.2. on business days. .Saturdays excepted, between the 

hours or 11 a in. and 2pm 

Pit) meat will be made in sterling at tin hii)lng rate of exchange on Amsterdam current I 

at 2 pm, on October I, l‘tot, in the case ut coupons presented on or before that date or on 
the day of presentation in the case of coupons presented subsequently In new of the fmi | 
that guilder tiinds are hung provided by (In Company lor payment of this dividend the usual . 
foreign exchange commission will be deducted irom the sterling proceed*. | 

In the case of shareholders not resident within the* Scheduled Territories the paying agent I 
may, jl the reepiesl of the Authorised Depositary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend . 
m a different currency. (nloimuuun in this respect will be supplied by the paying agent 

upon request. ■ 

Coupon* must he accompanied by j declaration tn triplicate signed by an Authorised 
Depositary reading : 

” We declare under our responsibility that sufficient evidence has been Mihmitled to us 

thnt the securities from which ihc coupon* enumerated below have been detuched • 

ta) do not belong to residents of the Netherlands: 

ib) arc prodded with red export certificates Issued hy De Nederlundsche Bunk N V ” 

Coupons must he left for Hn appropriate period for examination und must be handed in 
personally Coupons eunnol he paid through ihe post. 

C oupon* must he listed in triplicate on special forms, embodying the declaration quoted 
above, which can be obtained on application. 

From the gross die Mend the Netherlands divide nd tax of I* per cent, is to be deducted 
except where coupon* are presented on behalf of residents In the U.K, . the U.2> A.. Sweden. 
Finland, Denmark and France and the appropriate declaration Is provided In accordance with 
the I nit ructions on the reverse of the listing form. 

Where appropriate the usual affidavit certifying non-residcncc in the United Kingdom will 
.iNo he required if payment is to be made without deduction of United Kingdom Income tax. 

B. OS THF FEOISJEKED SHAKES 

As to the shares regained in the United Kingdom Section of the Amsterdam Register, 
the following arrangements have been mude for the payment uf the interim dividend amounting 
io Nils 2 tat per registered share t nominal value Its. 20>. 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERI3CHE BANKGESELLSCIJAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SU1SSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICE* ZURICH, BahnhofrtnMe 45 
OVER 80 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Capital fully paid v .Swire Fnnca 184,000,008, 

Rrtrrvcs.Swire IVBncs 27<MN>0,000 

Cable Addrere for all Offieea and Brancheat BANKUNION 


On October 7, 196,1. the sterling amount of the dividend will be Hxed on the basis of 
the sterling/guilder rate of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date, 

October 1% 1963. will be the record date. Shareholders registered at the close of business 
on that date will be entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before November *. 1%I, dividend warrants will he posted by the transfer agent. 
Nederlandsche Handcl-Muntschappij, N.V.. Amsterdam tu shareholders registered in their 
books on the record date. 

As soon as possible after October 7. 1963. a further announcement will be made giving 
the rate of exchange, the amount of the dividend in sterling per share and the amount of 
the 13 per cent. Netherlands dividend tag lh sterling per share. 

City Gate House. Finsbury Square. London, E.C.2. 

September 2b. 1V6J. 
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INTSRCONTINSNTAL 

, «'<>»*"■ H'' 

■e wr<i w » ' • fjw w 


Discovery 


Can Man Survive? 

To survive twenty, fifty, a hundred ye^pt hence man muit conquer new 
environments, find more food, develop new sources of power. 

Tho whole of the October issue of DISCOVERY is devoted to man’s 
survival. 

If the struggle ferfunyivsHp uitysual ppw ertvirpn^pts Is to become all- 
consuming, we must create an acclimatised 

ARCTIC MAN • QEMftT MAN 
UNDERWATER MAN 
SPACE MAN . . . AND THE FUTURE 
MILLIONS MUST BE FED 

HftW can man moot thie ehallentoT Authors la this unique issue of 
DISCOVERY ere faremptf authorities in each sphere. Articles 
include t 

"Man Against Tomorrow" by Professor Ritchie Calder. Edinburgh University 
“Human Survival j The Essential Conditions" by N. W. Plrle, P.R.S., Roth- 
amsted bmerimintal Sullen. "Man Against Cold" by Or. Otto |dholm, 
Medical Research Council. "Man Against Heat" by Dr. |. S. Weiner, Environ¬ 
mental Physiology Research Unit. "Man Under The Sea" by Surgeon Captain 
Stanley Miles, Roytl Naval Medical School. "Man In Space" by Dr. David 
Kerslake, R.A F School of Aviation Medfemg. 

The October ‘DISCOVERY’ is one of the most 
important publications you will read this year. 

BUY If TOMY It. SO. from newsagents or bookstalls 

If any difficulty, send 2 « to Dept E. DISCOVFftY. 103-M9 Waterloo Road. London. 5 E 1. 


THU BCONOJVUST SEPTEMBER 28. 19*? 



TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUIUDIRQ SOCIETY 

qf Ikq Jivchth .i. 'ikmiatiu* 

mtm a*wut st. Me wi rm«t mnn 7W <« ww») 

Managing Director : RONALD BULL f 

ifawhes and Agppcics throughout the c 

i LIWI" JUM UIU 1UI JHILilUIJ li ff ET ff .fl fl J ' li ' SIMI ' ll 1 1 f t IF W 


The 

friendliest, 

most forward* 


looking hank 
in (Japan 



The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service In the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your Interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA. BANK 

Head Office: Urawa. Saitama Pref. 

CaWe Address: 8AIGIN TOKYO Tetex: TK?811 (3AIGIN TK2811) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.: Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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MlABMMMMb 9A\ 

‘« M«Mlon Wl 

')A :">gTAlt V3HOH ~> 35? 


fifaaafc 

k- -J'/IIOKl Itj’ ' Km*,,!; 

‘.{'‘It >rfiaofn i>'*uh 1 

* -a-. srnmmm^aeim^KiT^ .rr n 

i-vT.-SfctoMUJtb’ ... 

; T l,J ‘TW&fcpbp fM+ffoa btaFrenebfi#&mi&^ 

f 1 , w k : \** k ..v*v-. ,% 

■4 .rm v.<SpOOKt \yjffptJl'^'}tf')ioiKh r Wllk-afr*1iil& ** 

..E" , "iw ? t/ i ,..... TF^^T^j 7 ” 

•u .iiw;!. iJfBONMBC! fipeSW povrlaConvarstoriJii* 

1 'A*«& ib»iWMif' v ' 

f fnrna spedaMairip jn the conversion sM&VdMmte^ 
!»• <:■<■ problem* of.'Kre mh manufactur e rs. - ---— - 

.I ., - I VjifltRri /.£*,« r> ft* A Of.nvfti 




j SCH^iC /s' therefore; rnhWays-hokioftyfar™;:* 
,‘ actibitles t Which are technically and> eom mer fXfffy^ ' •, 
,. PrQvetf fidWhich tend themselves todevdopnieht^ 

4 ty ffehc§, by thkir French-customers. 


>ANWA o BANjP heap ok^iQ#: o$aka| 


JAPAN: 185 BLANCHES 

OVERSEAS: LONDON, NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail. UK £6 ; 
overseas c6 l£s. By air see below 


Quebec ft Ontario 
Frovfnces . 


Ocher Province! .. 


Cevlon. 

China. 

Em Africa. 

Efypt. 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Malta .. 

Hongkong. 

India. 

Mdbnestg . .. 

Iran and Iraq. 


Air Freight 

r— » 

Firmed 

epw 

1 Israel. 

£11 Os. 


| Japan. 

£13 fOl. 

C9 15s. 

Jordan . 

£JI Oh 

or 

L Lftbanon. 

£11 0s 

Can. $30 

Malaya. 

£12 10s 

£10 10s 

New Zealand . ... 

£13 10s. 

or Can. 

Nigeria.. 

£12 10s. 

. $11-80 

Pakistan. 

£12 10s, 

£10 Ot. 

Philippines. 

£13 10s. 

__ 

Rhodesia.’ 

£12 10*. 

iio Of. : 

; Sppth Africa. 

£12 iOv 


! Soutfi and Central 


_ 

i America.. 

£12 <0 l 

, £9 lOt 

; Sudan, .it. 

£fl Os. 


1 

rtuios. 

£li*IOi 

USA. \ 

' or 

< £io os ; 

i. - I I 

l $35 


West Indies . <. 

£tatioi> 

’ £9 10s. 




SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: *tPnHAT.lA; John umtoii ft 

( o . 5U Millrr Strut. Sydney Niw $oiuli Widen. BM.IwUM ■ II. Hmllh ft Sw). 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max. IliiivtcN HK \/3l. : J. dc Lfohc. > ft’Xtl' fcnM-A-Ol), Rio dc Janeiro. 
CANADA: Win. l)sw*>n Sfinxcriptian tytuec. 5*7 Mmim Wtoijnii IWafl. Tnromn 7. onrano. 
CIO I <JN - llac I nke Huiim* Book slop, MM I'simiiis Road. Foil » olombo, DLNMAUK . EJuar 
Mimksuaard *» Nomyude. Copenhagen K. UIYPTMI Wufiff I Ihftihjm PI I akafel HrHOPoHS. 
Cuito. riNLVNP: ALjlCcmiuui fcTrjaUUUPJ. 2 k.i-sLiisl.atQ. Hclvinkl. FRANCh : W. II smith 
ftSim. 248 Ruexfc Rivoli. Pufla UFUMAny ■ VV. I-., Sfuikhmll, iiemtnlcmtriume 3rt. KOIn 1; 
i onviit Oro-mw erf rich (imbH HeMhure I. Ilun/lmr Mravw ,t«d. .lamhtira. UllAN \ : Travel 
Vim<( Ltd P.O Bov 401. Atxra. UKIII C I. : L4br»trkf Kauffman. 28 Kuo du Aiaile, Athens 
HOI LAND: N.V. V/II Van Dnmar’-. I in nor r, Sthlesir.ifli Koiicrdam 4. llONCikONO ■ 

live AdvertAr -Pithlk'tiy Btirrmi. Lid, "'01-700 Maritvi floimc. Puinka 

SynOuMIc I'll rain Lid, dole Mjrkvl, New Delhi 1, or 12; IA I iinlMiy $iret*l. Cahiilla In. 
o t 21 llnm.ipi Street B«>mbay I. IRAN : liHcraattetMl I'res^ Auciuy oJ lian. I'.O 

Box 1125 ithcrun. IILVCI: (lironei Bouksuwe, - Merien Building. Sombiuic. Baghdad. 
1SK MI : Sirjm.ii/ky’s Auctii.y lid. Jcmialcm. Td Ativ and IJ.ilfu. ITALY? McsMgtfCrle 
Hiihaiie. \ la I om.iv/i) 52. '*ftlun L2. J/\P.\N ■ Karl II. R.u'hnicjer AxMieJ*l«i. 

iv 2- l Inune. IHnadW Aiiivbu, MlhiUO-ku. Tokyo: Mururc* ft • CJo.. P.O, Box IMM. 

Tokjo Central IORDAN: Web 1. Bnpous ft Co. P.O. Box 66. Amman. ftbNYA: 

KiiM M'rkan St indurd. PO Box mm®, Nairobi. KOKI \: Foreign PublicucioM Supply Co., 
P.O. Box 2J8, CAnag-HWiKAftni. Senol; LEBANON 1 lhe Leyam Dtutribuiora Co., Place de 
rtioilc. D. Aisdly HuildliiR, Beirut; MALAYA: Mcvsr*. Marlcnn ft Sons. Subscription Dept., 

74 orchard Ko.id. Singapore. 9. NEW ZL.VLAND : (iordon ft CJotch tNZ). Ltd., P.O. Box 3X4. 

75 An/jc Avcqpe, AuukjfddOofdmr gnd *ypfth (NZ). Ltd.. .U Wafiq^Taylo* Street. WelUng- 
ton. NIULK1A : Atlae fligerk Ltd.. 6 Labinju Lane, P.M.B. Il20. Lftnos. HOBWAY • ft;S 
Niincwni I ittcruiiirtjcneHte. P.O.’ Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES': M off la Corporation. 


75 An/jc Avcqpe, Auokjadd 1 . OofitotTgoa *ypfth (NZ). Ltd.. .12 Wafiq^Taylot Street. Welling¬ 
ton. NIULRTA : AUhh ieigerlal.td.. 6 Labinju Lane, P.M.B. Il20. Lftnos. HOBWAY: AJS 
Nwncfcena I ittcruiurticneate. P.O.’ Box 115, Oslo. PHlLiPPlNnS: Morris Corpomilon. 

J .O Box 145l» Munilg. POLAND; Audi, _ UE Wilcza 46. Warsaw* to. PMgM. 

HOD USX A : KJogatoos Ltd,. P.O. Box 1498. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: 
Amrrlcan ft Oyeraeai Publication^ P.O boxSTOS, IhM LIlAibctb. r SPAIN : DisvibuJgora 
fittcrndiiOnal, DUqUc de SCXtb, if». Aparipdo'9156. Madrid. _»U1)AN: Khartoum Boukafcop, 
F.O. Box ytbrf. KJunoum. RWtnhN i Wa*iNagMH-WUIlafliff A H. NonknflychuvIgrA 70. Mkk. 
holm. SWITZERLAND t Ageoca keberhard. Case 121. Berne Transit: 1 ANOANY1KA : The 
Tanganyika Stamfcrd, P.Ot Box Ml Out c» Salaam. TURBI Y J Llbrairtc Haihettc. 460 IstUal 
Chddeu Bcynglii-lstanbuL UUANDA: Last African Standard; T.O. Bar HOT, Kawpati. 
UN1TLP wrATLS i. The Ikootusutu. 415 Madison Avenue. New York 17, N.Y.; Briufti, 


652, BIG GENERAL MECHANICAL COMPANY 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTE is lookino for a 
turnover of from 5 to 15 millions frtnos in the small’ 
and medium mechanical field, 1 and lit the. field of 
small electric and'.electronic assemblies, especially 
equipped for mass production as regards cutting- 1 
off work and machining. Any type of partnership of 
association considered : granting a licence, contract 
for long term production, transfer of shares, amalga¬ 
mation, etc... 

052-BIG COMPANY looking for a 500.000 to 
1.500.000. annual turnover in actlvlttes proved 
technically and commercially in the following fields: 

■•V .v7. i 

1) Medium or small mechanical engineering, 

2) Stamping, extrusion, sheet- rrfetef worfc*. 

Manufacturing oh mass production lines 
essential. 

Research department and commercial department 
must be provided by the Company taken into part¬ 
nership: All fortnsofagreement possible: partnership, 
manufacturing contract acquisition of a licence. 


IMPORTANT 

Any Company or Inventor that approaches SODIC ten be re - 
; assured- that absohite discretion wiH be observed untH writ- 
[ ten consent to mention their heme has iirst been given. 


Norte Urhanl/jiJon Cuacaipuro. A part ado No. 2589, Caracas. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KIY HONEY RATES AND ARBITRAGE, 


Bank rata (from 

44 %. 3 /I/M).... 

D epos i t ratao 

7 day*' notice: 

SSiXSfe: 


3 month*' fitted: 

Local authorities .. 4U 

Finance homes.... 4*4 

Call moMVL 
Clearing IkintiT 

minimum. 2*1 

Day-to-day spread . 2 V"*V 


% Market discount ratal . 

4 (3 months’): . % 

Treasury bills... 3*a 

Sank bills. 1%4« 

^ ^F^^dabiMs,. 5-ft 

4<4 3 months’. J*4-4»4 


■uro-fterllnf deposits 

(In Farls): 

2 days' notice... 3 T *-4 


NIW YORK 


Treasury bttls: % Market paper: 1 

September 16 . 3-409 , Bank biTlT. 7.... 3-423 

„ 21. 4-379 Cem. of deposit. 3*150 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual interest cost, D $ dollars. 9 nr*n 


COVIftID ARtITRAGI MARGINS 


Wednesday 

Treasury, kHls... 

Prime tank bills. 

Suro«*oJ,lar/UK local 

authority loans. 

Buro-dollart/luro*terling. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London . 

London . 

London . 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials In 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



4061 

s. d. 

74 0-01 

40 

37S-7 

7, 

1-84 

39 

430-2 

74 0-50 

40 

416-3 

75 3-21 

17 

4G4 7 

75 6 66 

24 

450-8 

75 4-84 

38 

397-9 

75 2-64 

29 

399-6 

75 2-26 

26 

417-1 

73 5-09 

63 

408-2 

73 9-73 

40 

406-6 

74 0-60 

50 

401-4 

74 5-44 

41 

439-5 

74 0 79 

57 

431-8 

73 1 

1-83 

36 

409 0 

73 8 92 

46 


* On September 20th tenders for 91 day bills st £99 Is. 7d. 
secured 46 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Ways and Meant j 

A.y«c« J Toa| 

Public , Sink of Fl gibJ‘ 
Dept. ! England U * M 


t 2,980-0 

I 

1.699-2 

220-2 

... 

5.072 6 

239-0 

1-8 

2,830-0 

2.112 9 

266-2 

6 5 

m 

2.142- 0 

2.142- 7 

232-4 

221-7 

2-5 

2,840-0 

2,194-7 

214-8 

0 : 8 

2,860-0 

2,156-4 

234-8 

3-5 

2.880-0 

2.094-3 

, 236-7 


2.910-0 

2,128-9 

261-1 

0-8 

2.940-0 

2.109-3 

' 232-8 

1-0 

3,970-0 

2,141*1 

! 218-4 

... 

3.000 0 

2.160-3 

236-2 

0 3 

3.020'0 

2,189*4 ‘ 

261-3 

0-3 

3.040 0 1 

2,208-2 1 

246-7 1 



JW. 9 NIY MARKET REPORT 

T he prospect of Christmas 
three months ahead split the 
this woek.’ Fbr the 91-day bills oh 
dated Monday, Tuesday, Frida^ '^'^jin, 
day. the syndicate of discount Nhl^dlwef;- 
its bid by id. to £99 is. 7A TSgifGP! 
age rate of discount Jjt>r th$jj&. “ wS*" lj« 
only slightly however—by 
73B. .8.91& per cent—and the fhaft^.3^! 
awarded a quota of 4$ per $en£ .-ftjfc. 
market’s applications for the <fc-day an; 
93-day bills were met in full amt wkV 
market’s totkl allotment is estimated £. 56 . 
per cent compared with only 3d per c&t: 
in the previous week. Total applidariihtf 
for the £250 million bills on offer fell by 
£23 million to £409 million. ' 

Credit has in general been tight thft 
week, although on Wednesday when sub¬ 
stantial government disbursements created 
easy conditions money rates eased to the 
clearing banks’ minimum of 2 i per cent. 
On the five previous days the authorities 
helped out the market by making special 
bill purchases; but on Monday despite a 
large amount of assistance five or six houses 
were forced to borrow a small amount from 
the Bank of England. 

The close of the third quarter has pro¬ 
duced a turn-round in the local authority 
loan market, and money is now very tight; 
the easy conditions earlier this month had 
in fact persuaded some brokers that they 
might see the month through without any 
appreciable hardening of rates. Funds 
going into January now command 4} to 
4I per cent while money going over the 
end of the financial year is earning 4$ per 
cent. The hire purchase market is still 
very slack and it is supposed that most 
houses are financing their new business with 
maturing loans. However there are a sub¬ 
stantial number of deposits maturing next 
month ; if these are not renewed the finance 
houses are likely to return to the market. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATE* 


*!»,<«-*«■ II!S»pt.mb*r 15* 



:S»*: 




». 


,V» 

■asa* 




&S&I 

* aowttmi* ■ 


.. pm 

KnlKxr.. 

Dutch Gld.. - pm 

W. German Dm... . .. V*W- P*« 

Italian Lira... l-lUUra d» 

Swedish Kr... ig-loredli 


2'*«.t-?*i4 

IStt* 

^ 63 

IO-<Wg-V 

III3V-V 

80-20-30 

I742-G«i 

l4-S0«a-*4 

19- 29V30'| 

20- 0242*1. 


Forward 

i«Ltfis| *a c. pm-par 

;«■ toirr 

pm »4 e. pm-par 
5 art. pm-par 
pm- 7-2 c. pm 
re,dis 2-3 ora dis. 
pm l>4-3 4 c. pm 
pm V'c pi- pm 
a dia 1 J4-M4 lira dis. 
I dil i l-l 1 ; ore dn. 


Thro* Months Forward 


United States $.* *,c. pm-par ! 3 ig— 1 1« c. pm 

Canadian $... ^u-'igc. pm , ’it^'iaC-pm 

French Fr.t I*•—l*^c. dl* i l*g-lfoc. dis 

Swiss Fr.' M4C. pm ' *4—c. pm 

Austrian Sch. 15-10 fro. pm 10 cro. pm-par 

Belgian Fr. 15-10c. pm 1 13-8 c. pm 

Danish Kr.I *4-2*4 ora dis 1 1-2 ore dis. 

Dutch Gld...; I *4—Ic. pm | 1*4-2*4 c. pm 

W. German Dm.. I*4— Ipf. pm 1%-N* pf. pm 

Italian Lira.j 4*2-5 lire dis 3M*a fire dis 

Swedish Kr.1 *4-1*4 ore dis 1 I >2-2 ore dis. 

Gold Price at Fixing 


s. d. per fine oz. 
$ per fine oz.... 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London): % pm ’ 
Security £ (New York): % dis j 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



(£ million) 

Sept. 26, 
1962 


Sept. 25. 
1963 

Issue Department* : 




Notes in circulation. 

2,294-2 

2.404-7 

2.400-4 

Notes in banking dept. 

31-1 

-*5-6 

49-9 

Govt, debt and securities* . 

2,324-0 

2,449-0 

2,449-0 

Other securities. 

0 7 

0-8 

0-7 

Gold com and bullion .... 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

Coin other than gold coin 

0-3 

0-3 

0 3 

Sonkmg Department: 




Deposits : 




Public accounts. 

12 9 

17-3 

13-0 

Spacial deposits.. 

158-7 

... 


Bankers ... 

249 1 

243-3 

256-0 

Others... 

! 71-4 

73-9 1 

73 8 

Total. 

492-0 

334-5 

342-8 

Securities: 




Government . 

435-9 

261-0 

233-8 

Discounts and advances.... 

22-7 

23-8 

54-6 

Other . 

20-0 

21-8 1 

22*1 

Total. 

478-6 

306-6 

310-5 

Banking department reserve 

32-0 

46-5 

50*8 


% 

% 

% 

" Proportion ” . 

6-5 

■M 

14-8 

* Government debt is £11, 

015.100. c 

apical £14,533,000. 

Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 miUioa 

to £2.450 million 

on August 28th. 



1 


Ordinary 

Revenue 

Income Tax.... 
Oth. inland Rev. I 
Customs and 
Excise.! 


Ordinary 
■xpondituro 
iu^ply Services 


Sinking Funds. 


‘ Abovo-line " Surplus 


“ Below-lfne ” Nat Expen¬ 
diture* . 


April 1. 
1962, 
ro 

Sept. 22. 
1962 

1 

April 1 
1963, 
to 

Sept. 21, 
1963 

806.408 

409,500 

814,147 

414,000 

1,269,065 

1,292,042 

2.621.193 

2,682406 

2,517,976 

389,322 

2,641,367 

391.225 

12,907,298 3,032,3921 

19,574 

19 170 

303,679 

369.256 

138,218 

172,648 

447,897 

541,904 


Week Week 
ended ended 


25 6.620 


Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates .. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

71,506 
-1.600 
5,902 
17.000 

60.596 

-2,500 

3.740 

18.200 

1 

1.2241 -6/3 
-4001 -800 
965; - 1,833 
1,300 1,000 

Total. 

92,608 

80,036 

3,089 -2446 

* Nat repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund 
£3 million in 1963-44 compared with £10 million in 1962-63 
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iE12i!ISiif SSilIK 

FILM 

TV-FILM 

AND 

DOCUMENTARY 


f8 



mum 


c: »^i 

iJjvw 

&£* 

' ' w 

»v--fc 

w' ! ^ 

s/'WF 

V** 

V*:i 


14 - 24 OCTOBER IMS V A GREAT COES* 


MIFfeQ - «i The‘Mecca Bf. lib# Cinema^. 5 

Thii <* what United Sieies dd/hmentators, halve been saying 
of MjFEO (international F#m;_ TVfiJm and Documentary, : , 
. Market). ; % & , 

MlFEO holds twd annual meetings. 

In APRIL at the time of lh*< Milan Trade wq$d's 

largest display of sample goods and products, then again 
in OCTOBER. 

Film producers, buyers, circuit managers and representa¬ 
tives of-the industry, ybu are'cordially invited to MlFfiO*s 
Eighth Cine-Meeting. It will run from 14 to 24 October 1*69. 


MIFED 

I I I I I »• t I I • I I I I I t 3 I I 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodosaota 1 
Milano (Italy) 

Telegrams: MIFED-Milano 


j 


FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION 


NOMURA 


Before you begin ... or expand In ... an investment programme, you heed 
information . . . lots of it. Not just general information, but data which is backed 
by experience and research. And, if investments are being made in a foreign 
country, you need these facts even more. 

That’s why people who invest in Japan do it through Nomura Securities, the 
oldest investment house in Japan. Our research department publishes results 
of studies which concern individual companies and industries as well as the 
total Japanese stock market, many of which are included in the Nomura Monthly 
Beacon. This publication also presents news, views and predictions about the 
Japanese stock market. 

Would you like to receive this periodical? Write any of our offices, for free 
copies. 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Nlhonbashl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: NOMURASHIN, TOKYO 
U.S. Office: 61 Broadway, New York®, N.Y., U.S.A, 

Thin it neither ap offer nor n aoiicitttion of onfen for nay particular securities. 


IU iilstcrcd as a 


Newspaper. Authored ua Second Clu*a Mall. Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed la Enalaad by St. Clements Press l.id.. .London. ^. Pi 

Newspaper Ltd.. «u 22 Kydcr btrocf, London. S.W I? Telephone: Whltchull 1511. PoMUt on this issue; UK- -Ud. . OvSHeaa <ld. 


London. S.C.4. Published by The Economic) 
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AND YIELDS 


4 C 1 


• rn m + 

Lust Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 


. -r* ■< 


C*v« r 


Hl,h 


m|tnh 'n|koi 


ie#. 1. Nettled!. 


72» u 

I02' 4 

72*4 

55V 

47' u 

471,4 


Victory 4#.1920-74 

Swing* Bond* 1%........ 1960-70 

Conversion 5%..... 1 ..WI 

Conversion 4%,.1972 

Conversion 5 > 4 %.1974 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

Saving* Bond* 3% .I945-7S 

Exchequer 5% .1974-78 

Treasury 3%%.1977-80 

Treuury 3%%.1979-81 

Funding 5%%.1982-84 

Treasury *% .1986-89 

Redemption 3% .1984-94 

Funding J%%.1999-2004 

Treasury 5%%.2008-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3%%.after 1952 

Conv. 3 , j% .after Apr 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1946 

Consols 2%% 

Treasury 2%'$i 


Treasury 2%%... .after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4%%.1967-49 

British Electric 3% .1948-73 

British Electric 3%.1974-77 

British Electric 4%%.1974-79 

British Electric 3' 2 %.1974-79 

British Gas 3%%.1969-71 


British Uaa .1969-/1 

British Gas 4%.1969-72 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3% .... 1948-73 

British Transport 4%.1971-77 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 



Grdas Red. 
Yield. 


£ a. d. 

3 15 M 

3 12 2 

4 4 
4 4 
4 8 
4 8 10/ 
4 8 10 
4 10 0 
4 9 II 
4 12 II 
4 10 0 
4 5 
4 14 
4 15 
4 18 


4 

4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 II 
5 II 
5 8 
5 9 

4 12 
4 46 

4 16 

5 
5 
4 
4 


6 

3 

18 10 


I 

lOe 

Vr 

6 f 
3 f 

3 f 
10 f 

8 

I 

4 

0 91 
0 41 
14 II / 
16 0/ 


Prices, 1963 | 

High 

Low 

90*4 

B 6 *| 

105% 

96 ¥ 

72 

57*2 

106 

100 

86 %. 

73 

95 

91% 

71 

5834 

93% 

87*2 

96% 

92*4 

100 

96 '4 

101 

96*2 

52% ; 

46*4 

98% 

90'b 

100 

95 . 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3%%.1965-69 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 

New Zealand 6 % ..1976-80 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6 %.1978-81 

South Africa 3%%.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4%%.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-419 

Birmingham 4%%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation ol London 5',,%.1976-79 

L.C.C. 3% .after 1920 

L.C.C 5% .1980-83 

Middlesex 5'.,%.1980 


Price, Price, Red Yield, 

Sept. 18 Sept. 25„ Sept. 2S, 
1963 1963 | 1963 

' ’ £ s. d. 

90% I 90*4 5 2 0 1 

103% > 103*4* 5 9 0/ 

71% , 711 2 7 14 6/ 

I04' 2 ! 104*2 5 10 0/ 

84' 2 65 7 13 0/ 

93%+ 93%+ 5 6 01 

70 69% 7 0 01 

93 9314 5 10 0/ 

96% ! 96% 5 0 0 / 

100 I 100 5 3 01 

101 101 5 6 01 

52'b l 5 1 7 a 5 15 Of 

96* j 96+ 5 5 6/ 

99'a 99*0 5 5 6 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Sept. 

18 

$ 


Sept. 

25 

S 


I 


Atch. Topeka 
Can Pacific...... 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific ,... 
Amor. Electric .. . 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. 4 Tel 
South'n. Nat Gas. 
Western Union .. 

A*coa.. 

Aluminium. 

AmeA Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscoso. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Sgeel. 

Boeing*. 


29 
I 30 
I 20% 
39% 
I 36*n 
124*. 

I 88'i 

1 52% 
I 53*4 
! 3l3, t 
I 64* e 

I 24 

I 441, 
I 853g 
773, 

i -19?. 
Jl% 
35*a 


29 
3l»i 
2V 2 
39*, 
* 36* 9 

il 28 

B8' fl 
52i 8 
I 51*2 
31 'a 
65% 
I 26', 
45*4 
85»i 
791, 
50 
3I*« 
33 


Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive .. 
Crown Zeller... 
Distillers Scag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East Kodak 
Ford Motor .... 

Ge Electric_ 

General Foods .. 
General Motors . 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

Int. Bus Mach... 
Int Harvester...’ 


1 Sept 

1 * 

Sept. 

25 

$ 


Sept. 

18 

S 

Sept. 

25 

S 

53 

50 

Intei Nickel .. 

64% 

64% 

1 77% 

85'g 

Inter Paper .,. 

34% 

35% 

' 453, : 

45*4 

Kennecott. , . . 

76% 

77% 

! 52% 

1 52 

Monsanto. 

! 58% 

■ 59 

50% 

50% 

Nat Di'tillerj.. 

, 763 3 

: 26% 

1 21% ! 

21% 

Pan-American . 

1 41 

40', 

59% 

59 * 

Procter Gamble 

79 

78% 


246 1 2 
I I2'g 
55',, 
, 81*8 
87% 
1 773 4 
I *0' 8 

1 49*4 

. 48% 
.45° 
55*8 


249 
112* 2 

■ ssu 

; 81 '1 

1 ea 

' 78' 2 
, 40', 
I 49' 2 

. 46*b 
4S8 
! 56'* 


Radio Corpn 
Scars Roebuck. 97*g 

Shell Oil. 45' 2 

Socony-Mobil.. 74% 

Stand. Oil Ind.. ' 64% 
Stand Oil N |.. 71V 

Union Carbide. I07' 4 

U S. Steel. 53% 

West. Electric.. 39*8 

Woplworth.... t 73 
Xerox.|278% 


71 

99% 

443, 

73', 

64% 

72' 

108 

S4*(, 

38% 

baft 


Standard end Poor'e hdicii < 1941 —4| = 10) 


1963 


A*|. 28 
SMc. 4 

7 H 

: if 


425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

so 

Yield 

Govt, 

Yield 

Industrials 

. t. 

Rails 

°/o 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

75 58 

3 04 

39-81 

4 29 

67-29 

3-20 

88-80 

4-00 

76 26 

3 02 

39-56 

4 32 

67-74 

3- 19 

88-59 

4-02 

76 98 

2-99 

39-15 

4-37 

67-49 

1 3-20 

08-08 

4-07 

76 60 

3 00 

38-88 

4-40 

66-93 

3-24 

88 08 

4 07 

76 78 

2-99 

38-81 

1 4-40 

66-37 | 

3-29 

38-08 

4-07 


<- 




Price*. 1963 
. High Low 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


61/10% 

57/3 

21/6 

87/3 

82/3 

S': 

sa,. 

65/- 

£19 

56/6 

£29r lt 

48/9 

38/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

15/9 

18/3 

41/6 

14/- 

16/0*4 

14/3 

38/7% 

54/9 

35/4% 


53/- 

49/10% 

•7/4* 2 

70/- 

66/9 

48/1% 

37/9 

gft 

47/6 

" 5 % t 

42/3 

31/3 

63/- 

49/6 

12/6 

11/6 

34# 

W* 

% 

W- 


25/3 I 22/6 
19/9 15/10'j 


57/6 

36/- 

24/7% 

13/9 

14/4*2 

68 /- 

19/9 

30/3 

19/9 

38/- 

70/9 

17/3 

27/6 

23'I0% 

48/- 

55/4'; 

34/9 

15/9 

67/9 

35/4* 2 

59/9 


46/7' 2 

29/9 

18/6 

9/4*1 

12/- 

59/- 

•6/4% 

23/3 

ill., 

W- 1 

23/- 
17/6 
41 10% 
45 I0* 2 
27/9 
13/6 
53/4% 
28/6 
45/- 


61/7% 46/6 1 

67/6 44 10*2 ' 

£19*2 £16*16 

44/7% 40 ' I % 

32/6 22,9 


ft> 

5«i b 

U 

6%b 

• b 

6 b 
82'05c 


7*i b 
II/- b 

, f 6 

|n*p%c 

7%S 

S%b 

6%b 

10 c 

4 o 

8 b 

8% b 
7*2 b 
6 0 
14 b 

5 0 

14 b 

5 a 

2%o 

4 0 

6 a 
ll%c 
6 a 

25 c 

12 b 

14 b 

5 0 

6 b 
6%o 
6%b; 

4 a 1 

5 b 

13 %b 
10 o I 

I3*jfl > 
8 b ' 
10 a : 
6%o 
26% b 

f3 %a ! 

t2* 2 u , 

n o : 
M l%o 


Price. Price, ! Yield. 1 

-£■"*= a- x-rfe- tJ 




BANKS. DISCOUNT 0 HP 

Barclays.,,.£l 

4*2# Lloyd*.£1 

> A%# j Martin* ..5/- 

t'Jd Midland.21 

7 c Nat Provincial..2i 

fe,* VYeetminner ‘B 1 .£1 

4 a ; Australia S N. Z. .,..£I 
3%« I Bk. Lond. A S. Am«r..Zl 

82*fl6c Bwsk of Monwael-., .SfO 
9^c 1 Benk o' New S. VWglg* £20 

5 b | Barclays D.CO....... £ I 

Chartered. 

Hortgk'g. A Shang. . .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canadp.., .$10 
Standard Bank ...... .£1 

Hambro*.5/- 

Sekroder*.£1 

Onion Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 


7%o 
5/- a 
7*20 
S2*50« 
10 b 
15 b 
2 % a 
6*40 

3 0 
5 0 

4 0 
»%b 


53/l'j I *4/10% 

50/4% 52/4*2 1 

W/4 1IA/9 ,, 

76/1% 1 76/4*2 3-^3 

VJi'* \ mvi 1 r-st 


Lombard Banking .. .5/- 


Mereantile Credit_ 

United Demins. Tst.. ,&/• 

I MVWBM8S. Etc, 

4 0 Allied Breweries ... .5/- 

4 0 : Bw.Mltch*«» A B. . .5/- 

4*20 Charrington United. .5/- 
8% b; Dimmit. 10 /- 

8 0 ! Guinness,.10/- 

10 b < Harveys.5/- 

6 0 WatneyMann.5/- 

10 b Whitbread ‘A ......5/- 

BUILDINC PAINT, Etc. 
S*g 0 Associated Portland.. .£1 , 
9*2 b British Plaster Bd. 10/— T 

10 b Richard Costain.5/- | 

3*20 CnttaMMfg.5/-, 

16%b . International feint* ..4/- J 
25 c ! Rugby Pordthd.5/- 

5 0 , Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEN1CAL I 

6 a 1 Albright A Wilson,, .5/- * 

9 b ' Borax Defd.5/- 

4 0 Fisons.il , 

7*2 b ICI..;£l 

3*40 , Monsanto.,...5/- j 

DRAPERY A STORES 1 

9 b Boots Pure Drug_5/- 

2 a Montague Burton... 10/- 

5% a Debenhams.10/- | 

23*3b GUS ‘A’.5/- 1 

162) b House ef Fraser.... ,5/- I 

5 0 Lewis’s Invest. Tst.., .4/- ! 
25 b Marks A Spencer 'A 1 5 

15 b United Drapery.5/— » 

10% 0 Woolworth.5/- | 

OIL 

8*,b British Petroleum ... .£1 

18% b Burmah Oil.£1 

18*4 b Royal Dutch .20 fl. 

t!8'jb Shell Tian port.5/- 

... Ultramar.10/- 


69/9 

5s " 

39/9 

£26V 
46/4 
34/4 . 
66/6 
55/3- 
12/9 
12/3 
15/6 

35/1 

13/6 : 
I5p9 
11/9 
3T/60*s> 
St/3 
21/9 
24/6 
18/- 

55/- 

34/- 

24/4% 

•1/4*2 

13/6 

61/6 

•7/2*4 

30/- 

17/3 

36/6 

68/9 

•4/6 


! S# 


£261*,« 
46/9 
35/3 
66/6 
56/3 
12/3 
11/10% 
15/7% 
35/3 

14/- 

• 6 / 0*4 

v$ 

24/9 

18/- 

57/6 

33/9 

24/7% 

• •/7% 

14/3 

60/9 

16/11*4 

30/3 

17/4 

37/- 

70/4*2 

•4/4*5 


25/6 25/- 

19/6 19/9 

46/10*2, 47/9 
53/6 , 53/9 

31/7*2 31/6 

M/6* 14/6+ 

64/9 65/2*4 

35/- 34/3 

59/6 ; 59/3 


3-64** 

3*68 

I<47« 


3 79 
4-36 
4-39 
3*03 
3 10 
503 

4- 7B 

5- 12 
3*01 

3- 09 

6- 56 
3*19 
2-41 

4- 44 
2-04 

5- 26**, 

2- 56 
3*76 

4*29 

3*89 

4*40 

3*75 

404 

4J7 

2 90 
400 
325 

5- 02 

6- 32 
206 
502 

3*3t * 
4*00 
5-41 
4-26** 

3- 48 


2-60 
3-54 
402 
310 
4*76 
3-59 
2 68 
316 
316 


58/7% 61/- 6 25 
64/- 1 64/6 6-96+ 
£18% * £18*4 3 40 
43/9 43/3 5 66 
28/6 28/4% 


ft 

ft 

1*4 

J’’ 

•% 

2% 
•% 
2% 
2% 
• % 
2% 
2 

1* 

•% 

•% 

2 % 

*% 

•u 

2 

1 *, 


2 * - 

Si 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Sept. 18 Sept. 25 


Sept 18 Sept 25 


Sept 18 Sept. 25 


FRANCE 

Air Liqutde . . 
Banquede Pat is 

Citroen. 

C. F. Pctrolc.. 
Cie G. d'Elect. I 
Machines Bull. , 


Pnntemps .... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

I.M . 

Saint-Gobain, 

Usinor. 

Index ., 

Hi gh_ 

Low .... 

Dec 28 


'j 
*9 

102-2 
84 4 
1902 = 


Fi cs. 

Frcs. GERMANY 

% 

% 

910 
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397 
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186-3 
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545 1 
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252 

243 1, Commerzbank 
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670 ! 

645 i Deutsche Bank 

543 | 
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334-2 

320 - 2 Hoechst Farb... 
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185 
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438 1 
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432 1 
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405 i 
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89-2 Herstatl Index 102 97 
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100 


CANADA I 

Ab.tibi Pr & P. 
Aluminium .,. . 
BellTeL..:.:. 
Can. Brtwdr'a. I 
Can. Imp. Bank i 
Can. Pac Rly . 
HiramWalker. 
Imperial Oil .. 
Noranda Mines 
Shawmigan Ind. 
Steel of Canada 
Trans.Can.Pi pa 
Montreal Ind. 

index . 126 

High ..,. 129- 

Low . 115 ■ 

1956m 


% 

45 % ; 
26% 

B: 

is,' 

58« 2 | 
43% - 
39 

4-85 
21 % , 
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Low . fl? n 
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46 
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ik ■ 

! 
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AUSTRALIA 

Ampol Pet. 

Ass. Pulp A P... 
Aust Con. Inds 
Aust Oil A Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
Broken Hill Pty 

G j. Coles. 

Felt A Textiles. 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 
MyerEmporium 
Ready Mix Con. 
Woolworth ... ' 
Sydney Ind. 

Index ... 343 

High . 353 

Low . 298 

1937/39» 


£A 
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9/6 
50/3 
39/- 
• 2/4 
16/9 


03 345-II 
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HOLLAND 
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Bi,enkorf. 

Hoinekens .... 
Intorume (FI.50) 
K N. Hoogoven 
Kon Zout-Kat. 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Robeco (FI.50) 
Rotterdam Bk. 
Thomassan & D. 
Valeurop .... 
Zwanenborg .. 
'ndex ... 353 • 
High .. 358 

Low . 320 

1953= 


£A 

JAPAN 

Yen 

M/5 

Aunomoto .... 

327 

43/- 

Fuji Iron ...... 

60 

63/3 

Hitachi. 

92 

48/ - 

Honda Motor,. 

295 

31/- 

Kirin Brewery . 

272 

54/- 

Mitsub. Chem.. 

128 

16/10 

Mitsub Elect... 

83 

9/9 

, Mitsub. Heavy.. 

94 

51/3 

I Nippon Elect... 

244 

38/8 | 

| Sony. 

390 

12/3 ; 

Tokyo Rayon .. 

191 

It/ll 

Yawata Iron ... 

62 


I % , % 

507 515*. 

800 802 ~ 
460 460 

FI.202 FI.201 
607 ' 600 
795 . 800 
FI.154 O'FI 153 6 
FI.233 FI.233 

36l*j, 359% 

816 800 
FI. 77 I FI 77 I 
954 945 

0 354 6 

7 (9 9 6?) 

7 (3 I.6J) 

= 100 . 


325 

11 

286 

IS 

s 

244 

400 

186 

57 


Average 1383-84 1344-29 
High.... 1634: 

Low . 1314 I 


I 37 (5.4.63) 
1-0/ (26.8.63) 
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' EX dividend. f Tax free. t Assumed average Ufa, 7 year*. f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. H Ex capitalisation. V Ex righti il Equivalent to 7*2 sterling'. 
( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, fn* Interim since reduced or passed. 
' “ ' “ “ " 1 65 Stock Industrial Index s 


Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial I 


< supplied by the Montreal Stock Ixdtange. 
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PROGRESS? 


Labour At Scarborou 
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imoe of bel 
required to 

Mr Wilson s I' S i hc t ^ - - 

points in the GaasemdMi’Inio^ ^p. 19).. 

But his party’* thfcddrtghas ttr.ditataierattj ttwj- : ' 9 tedab 
. nadq^U^uon (p,«), althoijgkks lead«*tayc fengfe kcc P *$§£ ,deas 

for an inc«*sep|»Ii<7.Ja 22)- 

'* •' When Mr Wilson sets Ait' rhsnjfc '^ feijj j l^ trieijyhy not M Fweign 
'ibvffttir sftci^corresf^idtm repdjjk ofktihe tjfmference pit;detml (MfA 7 F 

' >. , v V J : - V 1,1 } V ' . 4 L j,'"V\ # s 

finance Our special correspondent atthe International Monetary Fund. seeS' grounds for 
n priynism in die gradual evolution that is takinjijplrttf^ 
arrangements art adapted to suit an ever char 
Russia sale* **>ld*ilHwdl the flow into tRp» fencyfMs 
„ year {p. 6 $). The failure* of Russia’s agriculturaB®)liJBvlfc bchidBthcse Mbs 
are-tfecuMedc 00 p. 'Vj. 







* — J> ,, 

trade »jotting 

--, ^awd yet (p. -V. % v . .. 

TlwaadW^^WWo^arettesqoptin’jeaj t»it with the two giants,of the industry 
aw bfpoonag M^r ietfon* m the fold hoar much will Carreras, the %- 


1 .;K,-u -i. ■' 


prejudice d its tight to withdriWiSf die 


to join A»erica«nd Germanf, 
%dS(V>'it would ha^.tem c*pay age to 


IDO C80SS, 



i (p. 06). 


vyi , 


‘ ,*v\ 


4 % A‘" ' '■ 

s ■■ h {"■ r^- ' ::! «/*’ 1 J 

:■ '%* s *>v>: 

, " *:.'!« **!r: V7 " 

■ V^’ 1^1 ^ 


, <5e ncraj de ^ S h w iU c 

.A?;5T Kt^ ^f^^ .aniSSnis 

, • • ■ ■ ■%*:*&: • m* m*m *to^ Xe^»-$WMte<* 4 * Wtfft 

■ ?A ■ iV - *':•;• . t 1 _ d6«;mwwg^J p*r«wt knj»« 

"Aatdrtdc. Pieddtnt KpM^«~ daife ( in tour asem to have <? een >C 3 iif%’ 

1 ?.Awrf.||^*igh , 'Saii»lir^G^^ of Ariappa 9®. 

f * ' ’ *■■ C;fS|W|3wMjr .** daKWfto he inptowdas ’ 
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WHAT, NO CHROME *? 

T ift trucks, must work bard and ; long, and they ritast 
be easy to service and maintain. This leaves no .room 
for&ncy trim. •<'’ 'f C V ( ’•••.* 

At Hyster, duome. isignored ih< favour of Fuincripnal 
Design — a tenn m^iing v dOsigned be used ” 
Take service and flfitinteoance^ forexample. On a 
Hyster trueMhe et^dne compm^ent can. be opened 
in an instant. Practically «H nw^ng fdrts> deluding 


' ■ tlfe id * fewsed^di,^ 

Design lor use. sbOVQ^p in ooiitroh located 
lets operation, c*M$bt visibility for the driver, end /; 
mimnwan oycndl dimensions. This all trices ^atefid 
{and edyaiiced planning—the kind of thorough-* 
ness that gives Hyster hs reputation as the line that 
sets the engineering pace for all lift trucks. 


HYSTER OVERSEAS 


DIVISION OF HYSTER NV Manufactured In, Portland, Oregon. U.S.A • DannUe, Ill.no.,, U.S.A Peoria. Illinoh. U.S.A. 

SrSx WEST ROAD AuatraliT- flraail • England • The NctberUub • Scotland 

BRENTFORD, (LONDON) MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
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He is the man from C. Itoh, world-wiwPr 
investment company. There is one permanently stationed 
in most of the world’s major capitals. His job: develop 
potentials into profits. 

Your C. I. man is a trading expert. He is at the source 
and knows his market — trends, cost factors, customs, 
banking, market conditionsr-the know -how that is essen¬ 
tia) in a firld as complex as international trade. 

Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know* to bu/, sftty* or sell 
steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicajtji and you name 
it... machines and equipment, 7 too. C. l|bft handles ,, 

sands of commodities every day, all - supervise^- 
practiced team of experts* 

Whatever your business, Importing, exporting or cooper¬ 
ative ventures, contact your nearest . C. 1 . man. He is a 
man w ho knows his business. 

In Bombay, C. ltoK recently established a joint company, Tensile 
Steel Ltd. compssed of Ikplt Construction Co., Kobe Steel Works 
Ltd., Shinko W irt Co., Ltd* **d C.Ttbk 4 ltd 


iu? 




<§> C. ITOH & CO.. LTD. 


(ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 

> ft 


GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS/BUSINESS CONSULTANTS/I 

HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117 , Osaka, Japan Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136 , Tokyo, Japan Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" « 

NEW DELHI BRANCH: Ground Floor, National Insurance Bid*., > . . , 

Parliament St . New Delhi, India. Cable: "CITOH NEWDELHI"--' “ 1 ' 

Offices in Europe: London, Paris. Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano, Beograd. Ofllill In other continents: Tew York, J.os Angeles, Montreal, Sao 
Paulo. Me:. bo, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, Karachi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong; Sydney and Otljer main cities. 
















in aligofc® 
against.' h 
long 

1938-7^/ltoipejfe 

SocialistsVtO VOt* -«|6 rtpiir.., 
the A «*!»*' fif 'bUffr* 

prising that, 25 yearstaier. the rireSe'n&tty 
Socialists and the “Freedpip.”, party 
should find themselves in agreemenf in the 
denial of ordinary human rights. 

Further, it is misleading to say that 
“ Christian trade unionists have joined 
forces with Socialist trade unionists” in 
issuing Statements against the return of Di 
Otto Habsbuig. This may be true of sothe ’< • 
of the l?|<ferp cospetped, butthose. »*<?»»,; 
where tb*<indiyidual mffnb^ 
suited 6y ttqr * Oiwfe -i 

was expmsed. tne subject, or. *the.; 
unfortuh^tf ;1 

As for the repetition of the 
“ fustizkanzler ” smear, it should be pointed 


London, W2 


Nigerian Divisions 

Sir —May I make a little observation on 
the, article. “ Names That Hurt ” in, your 
issue of September 14, 1963. ' • ; '' 

. While you sire sb honest in yow criticism • 
pf tbme British parliamentarians, bothCUU* 
aeqitftfyftsM'MhW fof their ftfe***^ 
fhopjtptwl* manifested in thqr uttm^peef 

*M«ifured'>b« of'pdM'j 
leW*’* Evidenced ‘by tbU WttAfcb 
UfWK'M tfce> prospect of a Frevriitlbe 

being vi ctimi s ed by the federal govenjOMttt. « 
Are you approximating the Action Group 
party with the Yoruba people? 


poUdcd^dcvclo pm cnti: 58 reviews, etch 


ARGENTINA 


W^.^ngcs' In ecbfli>mic p6litV are ifciy When the 
:j*WBDWtot»cm:sMtti wceihtpmtor whit are the 

’ 4 l^dkstiBwai of and ftYfyW 1 ! fftfl 1 tbidi 

J $eyiEbWng ^diwui^iS^ieiwent 

'>m cMMHmS tfffai^ ldctedifki the new 

* ,-'.v 


. Xel*a brn Hyde Pa*fc 671 ljhtkttld, 1 • v »\ * r 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 


Telephone 32 - 8471/73 









When you fly on a PIA Boeing jet service, you get 
flood and drink as good as in any first-class inter* 
nationalhotel, and perhaps just that important bit 
better than you expected. But PIA lavish even 
more care and attention on your plane... There 
are 2,009 mechanics to give these plOues a 520- 
point check every 80 hours, tod360 inspectors to 
do it again. Five of these men work on nothing but 
wheels; two spend all their time with to X-ray 

PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES —GREAT PEOPLE TO FLY WITH 

MEW YOKE LONDON IHANUVRT GENEVA BOMB BEIRUT TEHRAN 


inspection unit. PIA's standards are so high, even 
atrainee Aircraft Maintenance Engineer must be 
a ftill university graduate with a science degree. It 
is this kind of plane-pampering that gives PIA 
virtually nine out often on-schedule take-offs 
and landings. And itfstheirpai 
who say PIA are greet people 
to fly with. See your Travel 
Agent or consult a PIA office. 


PIA 
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be, after th*Mn] 


HI find ♦ 


comfortable with sta 


service. ^ „.. 

satisfying things about Hilton Hotels are fhelr prices 
room rates are reasonable ... air cond itioni ng and 
ft without^charge... and a meal in a Hilton I (sW coffee 
shoflMiostejMst tffayt'the same as a similar meal In j^u r own 
courl|<^^^litV^ra|^hy and American a^moi»re are 

^ To r^^^^^^^ilton Hotel, cq !i^fe^ Travel Agent 

nr nAm3Wton HoS^PNlfegn ReservatiortyWfice. In London, 


or nea^^^^ton Ho 
call Hyde Park 8888. 


Sjilton Hotel, calj^y 
|pn Reservations 

JtK. \S 


0 » 



SEE THE U.S.A* 





CQNRADN. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THt U.S.A. 

Ift New Y«rh CHy k «Hj4IMtaM cWm Coliwftbu*, Ohio , lo* Angelas, CoUf. 
The Waldorf-Astoria ^wushoul »h. Dallas, W N.» Orleans, lo, 
The Savov Hilton United States Dayton, Ohio New York City 

The Conrad Hflion Cleveland, Ohio Kansas CHy, Mo, Washington, D.C. 





































TftB fiObWMXlSt OCYOfifeRS, 1969 




He has eaten with chopsticks in Hong Kong, with his hands 
In Bombay, with awe in three- star Paris restaurants. He 
has haggled in bazaars, slept In Swiss chalets, kneeled 
•trough Japanese tea ceremonies. He has been to the 
four comers of the earth. For you. So look him up before 
you plan your next holiday. He le your Travel Agent. 

AIR-INDIA 

The worMs-flrst stt-jet sirUne. -Over 30 yaws of Hying experience 


Rcttit He, ci, Preiidtnt 
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Hymatic prefer to work on a broad canyas when it conics to 
aircraft systems. Masters of controj va^c theory and 
stability analysis* they can supply individual valves* of course, 
but seeing the complete picture they can do much better. 
They can suit the parts tag balanced whole* and simplify 
and reduce the number of valves in thesystem. 


Hymatic 


This approach to total systems enghifcdring has 
contributed to better fuel pressurisattyM^n . ^ 
and other aircraft and missile systems/. * ^ 

Things are moving fast in the field ofi&iid cfenirol— 
and Hymatic |tftthf pcefltahejs. K^pp in J 

With Hymatic—-If for " l ~TM m keep%> to dSte. 


* u 


Cj>. 

. £ 


7 ;.-' K 


PACEMAKERS JNFLUID CONTROL 



THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING CO LTD REDQITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 

Compressed Gas and Cryogenics Systems Engineering • Aircraft and Miss.le Equipment. Prec.s.on Fluid Control Values • Research and Development Contracts 
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MEW DEFEMOE BGHftDM 

£5,000 invested produces a secure irjco$p#.of£225 a 
year with a tax free bojaus after sevdfc yiafsof £125,. 
* The Bonds earn 4J% p&ysgfe> 

half yearly in April and o Mb . 

Although not exempt innS)iiM&r, the interest^ 
is .paid in full without ded^Mnanwrcc. tffi, 

^ Are repayable after 7 yrtlipBftSJrMi of £102.10.0 
for every £100 invested (equivalent tq a grossed 
up redemption yield of £5.0.7dJ>£r cctit ' " 

at the standard rttt erf IhcomeTtX) :i 
<£■ Earn this 2f% totals U.R. IncOme Tax ftee. 

-X- May be cashed at bn 6'taonth^’ flbtide-d 

deduction wiH bfc made fit shorter notice'. 1 

^ On sale in £5 units. Maihtaita holdihg £5,000 
(in addition to holdings of earlier issues) 



DEFENCE BONDS 


2|% tax free bonus after 7 years 

Full details from iPdst Offlcis. Tfusteb Savings - 
Banks, your local Savings Committee or from your 
professional adviser. 

: ■’ ■;; ,f ’" a . -» V . - ' > ‘ 


Issued by the National Swing* CoiHwittes, I.otnfon t S.IV,7, 



For you—only the best 




Just ask a Pcntax owner what lie thinks of his camera. He will 
‘ J 'enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
wlio runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 
tailor—and owns a Pcntax. He knows that only a Pcntax 
can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 



THE RANK ORGANISATION 
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Examples show how a food/chemical producer arid a petroleum company 
made succe&jfcl fc^t^Aif'Wrocheiiiierfs^ 





OTme Usic implant M^§ 9 *^v< 
thecompany approved a multi* 


*;cflflract wyi« 
pih^Etofthei 

tbis^£»f 

ilities^ 
a&minisl 

and coordination of aft coatrtcto*Ji*c 
, ....ecryhjw?$"^h^^^tio^q^prffjSatai* 

prili^s&^iffdrent c&eraicat plants " ttanriatfiiotts;' Al 80 9 ^Kc$q||, wL 
including a 360 -ton/day ammonia directly responsible for designing 


-doltepropai^r 
lzer ma^^Ufa^; coi 
f^ne comply "v^jSp'for ^ 
duction of nitrogen compounds. 
25 iifllion, it would\qom 



A $25~mUiion Investment 
In a fertilizer complex 

The route to increased earnings for 
a century-old meat packer has long 
since led to industrial chemicals 
and other products—and, in recent 
years, to the blending and market¬ 
ing of fertilizers. With the decision 


plant and a 50 ton/dqy urea plant 
-—as well as utility and gas systems 
and other offsites. Problem: Assure 
economical, on-time completion of 
the entire project without appreci- 


and bpilding the amiqonuuincl urea 
units and aHjsnpportirig offsifcs for - 
the project, - , r 

This soiled investment, con¬ 
structed in only one year'after 


ably increasing technical staffs or. grounitbj-eaking;,demonstratesthe 
disrupting their normal activities, wisdom of exploiting Kellogg’s total 

Because of its experience with resources when venturing into new 
similar undertakings, Kellogg was product areas. ' ■' 



A $2 5-milllon Investment 
in an ethylene complex 

Many oil companies are finding 
new paths to profits in petrochemi¬ 
cals, For one leading petroleum 
organization, the first major step 
was a plant to produce ethylene 
an4 other olefinic compounds. 


These raw materials are used to 
make plastics,.synthetic fibers, anti¬ 
freeze, latex paints, synthetic rub¬ 
ber, and many other products. . 

To meet projected rcgiiirerfteUis, 
the plant was to have a capacity of 
some 380 million pounds per year 
of high purity ethylene, and to be 
flexible enough to operate efficient¬ 
ly on both liquid petroleum feed¬ 
stocks and refinery gas. Problem ? 
Although considerable work had 
been done to define the moat effii. 
dent process, how best to translate 
these findings into a plant that 
could be put on stream at a pre 
determined 
aurance 


efficiency? 

The solution to these and many 
other problems entailed in making 
a ipyltiiqifiion-dojlaj; plant invest¬ 
ment in hew products wt& found 
by awarding Kellogg a contract to 
execute the entire project. This 
decision was based on Kellogg's 
wide experience in olefin plant de¬ 
sign and construction and willing¬ 
ness to work closely with the client 
through all. phases of engineering, 
procurement, and qonatructioii,- 
while accepting fuUrespoasibility, 

* Thia^thylenedant is one of the * 
world's largest. A^Uccessful invest 


ed cost, and ful^J* \aaent, it typiffeti^ the tylf 
of continued:>peratt^ Ketto^;t ' 


' ' •. - 
..V' ' 

^ plant engineering and construction , , * ; * j; • ; 

KBliLOGC INTER NATIONAL CORPORATION, 62 CHtLTERN STREET, LONDON, W. I, SoUMltry of PtflldMR tacorpbrate^ mtmmm THE V. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW Tffar 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY/ LOOTED, TORONTO itMMMMR SOCIETE KELL0CC, PARIS MMMHMHMMi DEUTSCHE KELLOGG INDUSTRULBAD C. IB. Jf. fl^bUMELDORP 
COMPANIA KELLOGG ISPANOLA, MAnpm MM| AtSLLOGC OVERSEAS CORPORATION, RIO OS JANEIRO PPMBBSHV KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, BUENOS Aljlff 
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and key Midwestern United States points 

. k ' 1 * .■' 


Effective September 23,1963, railways serving the Port of New York have 
reduced rates on export-import shipments between the Port of New York 
and key midwestern United States points. Rail rates via Port of New York 
have now been lowered to the same level as those in effect at Baltimore 
and Norfolk. 



For additional information regarding these new rates and how they can 
provide important savings for you, or for any additional assistance con¬ 
cerning cargo routing VIA PORT OF NEW YORK, contact your nearest 
Port of New York transportation specialist. 

THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY noth a«., ncm York. n!y•kw r, u s. a. 



.. ,, , .HHLff. ' 


.... -: 4 / 





LONDON AUtn €f. Bralow«r, Manager 

PORT OV MKW YQRK-MWDON TRADE SBVMOPMBNT OFFICR 

. 

Territory Includes United Kingdom. Irish Repubflo.fJpAln, 
Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE Henry C. Klingmas, Manager 

PORT OF MRW YORK'CONTINBNTAL TEAM DEVELOFMRNT OFFICE 

^rrAlr®w«»ic5f“ 2, “ l “ 

Territory includes France, Swfuenand, Western Germany, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, Luxembourg and eastern Mediterranean countries 
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for our trucks to work In aisle-widths that are little more than a 
six-footer. All of our spaCemaker fangeof reach truck# ire designed 
to help themselves—and you—from racks or stillage's that ire less 
than seven feet apart; and you buy more than space with 
Mechanised Muscle. You buy built-in experience; the sort of 
experience that has made Lansing Bagnall Into Britain's leading 
company in materials handling by electric trucks —and.taught us 
how to make trucks go round in smaller circles all day to increase 
productivity. 
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Hepdefdrih we are in busifless to ri^ to WM ihis i*itjri thixed 'Ibt ait Scar- 
borou^i to plant doriti there at tbe roots of national me the sldw/dunhipj^ 
hidden^ precious seeds of the needed next stage in Britain’s 1 social r^vdlutibh. 

This will require a /; very taQ '^rder in pdriiiasion. ' 2$ those who wiut' to 
breathe a new fire into Labour’s ptesent rather rumbling belly' had better 1 be 
Very specific in their strategy Of aspirations. The chofce listed below fc therefore 
sometimes controversial, but that is what purposiveness in politics means. Here 
then is a first tentative batde-dtart for progressives—across some of the subjects 
which figured most ptominendy iri this week’s Scarborough debated' and also 
some which unfortunately didn’t. 

(T) In education the choice before a radical government is between concentrat¬ 
ing on improving tbe quality of education of those wfao are being educated 
already, and increasing the quantity of education for those . Who are not getting 
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enough of it now. A progressive government should con¬ 
centrate on die latter; Britain has got id use this possible 
next period of radical innovation to start making the bottom 
nine-tenths of its population more educated than they afe. 
The three top priorities for Labour if in power during J964- 
69 should be to raise the school-leaving age to 16, to provide 
university or other higher education of even a diluted, sort 
for everybody who can be persuaded to want it (full marks 
here for Mr Wilson’s Television University^ and to provide 
retraining or educative facilities for folder workers. , Other 
admittedly desirable things like getting srtu^ler classes, 
lengthier training for teachers, even rapidly improved facili¬ 
ties for some people who are in full-time education already, 
should frankly be given a lower priority. 

(2) Ini housing the choice is between concentrating on 
stopping a few landlords from making too much money out 
of housing scarciiy, or Concentrating on conquering that 
scarcity by a rebuilding drive which would use every medium 
to hand (including encouraging mass new building or recon¬ 
version for letting by both public and private landlords). 
The second objective—rebuilding Britain—is the right one, 
and Labour’s present Concentration on the first would stop 
the country achieving it. No part of Labour’s domestic policy 
is more dangerous than its present vague commitment to re¬ 
introduce more rent controls, to impede redevelopment by 
crazily nationalising the freehold of building sites as soon as 
somebody is efficient enough to start rebuilding on them, to 
treat any developer who provides this social necessity of new 
housing space as a pariah who must never get the full market 
price. The policy would be bound to intensify housing 
scarcity, as a note on page 21 propounds. 

(3) The problem of securing economic growth is not just 
the relatively simple one of pumping the right amount of 
demand into the economy (although the Conservatives have 
at times been bewilderingly cautious in pumping in too little, 
and there is a danger that Labour with its new ministerial 
mechanism might in reaction proceed to pump in too much). 
The stickiest problem is that a country can, thrust forward 
with new growth industries only if it stops trying to conserve^ 
a lot of established vested interests (of trade union members, 
nowadays more than of employers) in declining old ones. 

Britain has always been particularly bad at this painful 
refuse' disposal of once great but now largely superannuated 
industries, and Labour mqst .particularly so. Witness its 
rejection this week of the Beeching.report. Even when Labour 
talks of facing the problems of industrial change, it seems to 
be concerned mainly .with thoughts on how to inject a lot 
more state money (or state scientists) to try to make dying 
industries more efficient during their over-protected last gasp, 
instead of thinking out how to kill large chunks of them off 
humanely. Yet really the policies required—to subsidise 
people to get out of declining industries instead of to stay on 
in them ; with the most generous resettlement and retraining 
schemes; using planning machinery not so much to guess 
which industries ought to be expanded beyond the present 
dictates of the market, but to say which are going to be obliged 
to live in full free competition from the market (this means 
without tariff or other .protection from imports) within a 
specific number of years—all these ought to be policies of the 
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left. One of the most important future tasks of real radicals 
may be constantly to try to influence any Labour govem- 
mgM .in this direction. 

' (4) For the next stage of the social services the usual (and 

right) thing to say is that Labour should concentrate on 
helping those in most need, instead of oh the electorally 
popular ploy of helping everybody with a generic name like 
“ old age pensioners ” ; the “ old age pensioners ’’ now include 
practically every retired person in the country—indeed, after 
his 70th birthday next February or earlier retirement, they 
will presumably include Mr Harold Macmillan. In its latest 
pension proposals (which will put more emphasis on'national 
assistance, while giving it a different name) Labour has moved 
some Way to recognise this. One other general, transfer of 
incomes that needs to be pressed is towards families with 
children of school age and away from families flush with lots 
of young earners ; there is a strong and discriminate case for 
increasing family allowances. > 

The other social service to which to direct labour’s atten¬ 
tion is rarely mentioned as such, namely crime,. Britain, has 
made great advances towards curing its sick, but almost none 
towards curing its recidivists. A radical government should 
determine to engage in the widest range of progressive experi¬ 
ments here, because a Conservative government (which still 
even believes in hanging) won’t. 

(5) Among current proposals for reforming the civil service, 
Mr Wilson said this week that civil servants in existing 
ministries .need not fear that distinguished outsiders would be 
brought in over their heads, but that outside specialists would 
be recruited for some of his new ministries such as his Minis¬ 
try of Production (which is his present chosen mechanism— 
though in our view, see The Economist of September 21st, 
quite the wrong one—for the probably sensible objective of 
shifting some economic planning decisions away from the 
Treasury). 

Mr Wilson’s choice about civil servants seems to us to have 
been pitched the wrong way round. A great deal more thought 
deserves to be given to Professor Chapman’s recent suggestion 
that all future appointments in the civil service at or above the 
rank of assistant secretary should be made only after the vacan¬ 
cies have been publicly advertised; most often they should 
then still be filled from promising people within the service, 
but sometimes they should not. The argument that this dis¬ 
appointment would keep bright young men out of the civil 
service, is exaggerated; it would lead to only a small cut in 
the proportion (at present eight out of nine) of direct entry 
administrative civil servants who can expect to reach the 
influential rank of assistant secretary, and that proportion is 
already rather higher , than the number of genuine administra¬ 
tive successes who can reasonably be expected Co be recruited 
by even the most perfect system of early competitive examina¬ 
tion at the age of 21 plus. But to advocate this idea for 
introducing some new blood into the inner body of the kirk 
of the civfi service is not the same thing as saying that Labour 
should recruit a mass ghetto of outside experts, arid hide them 
away in a separate Ministry of Production where they would 
try, to guess in detail which industries should be subsidised to 
produce things which the market does not at present want. 
Among the most dangerous experts to recruit arid isolate in 
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this way would.be manyoconomists. MrWiison’a proposal 
for building up a strengthened Ministry of Sconce probably 
has more to .be said for it; but, unfcss some harder ccqnomk 
forethought is given to its purpose and adrruaistration, it too 
could all too easily become a classic, example of . today’s 
triumphant political gimmick that turns into tomorrow’s 
colossal financial flop. This point is discussed in detail on 
page 19. 

(6) In foreign affairs Mr Wilson has indicated that be 
would establish three new senior posts—a Minister of dis¬ 
armament, a cabinet Minister of Overseas Developmentj and 
a Minister at the United Nations. The obvious warning to 
give here is. that Labour’s wish that the. subjects bamjled by 
these ministers might become more centrally important, will 
not automatically be granted simply by setting these ministries 
up. But one subject that could suddenly .become more impor¬ 
tant again is Britain’s relations with Europe. One of the main 
charges that can be laid against Mr MacmiUari’s government 
is that it did not have an alternative policy at the ready when 
the talks with the common market broke down ;,it would be 
a pity if a Labour government followed this by not having a 
draft policy at the ready if the prospect ,of talks with Europe 
ever suddenly opened up again (say, after President de Gaulle’s 
death). The complex new mechanism of government which 
Mr Wilson has adumbrated does not seem to include any 
special machinery for contingent forward planning of this 
kind; it is a pity that he has formally rejected the idea of 
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(An article on page 19 discusses, Air tyiftQn’f propqfal,{qr 
strengthening the Ministry of Science s-notes on paget xi 
and 22 discuss the land policy and incomes policy propounded 
at the conference ; on page 47 a special correspondent reports 
on the atmosphere at Scarborough .) 


Auf Wiederhoren! 

Cheerfully dropping a few last clangers, 

Dr Adenauer is preparing to go; but 
our representative at one of his farewell 
parties this week gives warning he 
will be heard from again 

D r adenauer, who really is going to go this time, is 
getting not a little amusement out of it. Such an 
occasion provides a great man with many captive 
audiences while dispensing him from the duty to lead them, 
or to drive them, or to tell them what they expect to hear. 
He need no longer strain his throat, even; they crane to catch 
the dry old voice. The occasion justifies, even requires, many 
original little exercises in protocol, as in the round of farewell 
parties that the Chancellor has caused to be staged around 
himself as patriarch—parties that can be surprisingly informal, 
quiet, and relaxed to those, like some of the English, who have 
never got rid of the image of the Germans as a lot of ramrods. 

Even the mere act of resigning, firmly announced for 
October 15th, proves to contain minor procedural complexities 
that nobody ever thought of. As Dr Adenauer explained with 
satisfaction the other day, the fathers of the west German 
Basic Law (a document one had not thought him to spend 
much of his time poring over) made careful provision for a 
Chancellor to be overthrown and replaced by adverse vote of 
the Bundestag, but spent no time on the procedure of a 


voluntary retirement. Perhaps, he remarked, their imagination 
had not stretched to such a possibility. What he did not say 
(but it was plain as a pikestaff as he sat on his sofa and talked) 
was that the joy of joys to a man in such a situation is that 
for once he can say what he likes, on any topic whatever; 
let others bustle in after and tidy up. 

In this mellow mood, savouring the dropping of a clanger 
like a glass of Johannisberger Cabinett, Dr Adenauer, the 
parting host, let fall into a pool of expectant foreign correspon¬ 
dents on Monday 
the .remark drat 
he could not 
understand why 
Mr’ Ma cmillan 
had not resigned 
long ago. He 
was worried 
about England, 
be had just said; 
what went on 
there ? Ah well, 
Mr Macmillan 
was a young man, 
too young per¬ 
haps. Lest this throwaway line may be taken too tragically one 
should perhaps recall the day in May, 19)8, 'when the same 
dry voice observed that General de Gaulle’s chances Of dis¬ 
placing the Chancellor’s trusted friend M. Pflimlin seemed to 



Speeding the parting host: Dr Adenauer and 
Dr Erhard 
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be dw&dlitig ;the general (Dr Adenauer’s junior by' not quite 
fifteen years) hod left his bid for power till top late in life.' Old 
menY judgments are not always die knell 6f doom, sOriaetimes 
just tbA crackle of static electricity. 

Let none of this evening glow deceive anyone. Dr Adenauer 
is leaving office, hut he is not leaving politics. His suite of 
offices is prepared in the Bundeshaus and the secretaries laid 
on. He keeps the chairmanship of the Christian Democratic 
Union, his creature. As the only ex-chancellor of the Federal 
RepuUk of Germany, hp cari expect (and) little d6ibt,fully 
intends) telowb fearfully dter his successor, -altfrays able to 
aeurtd the tocsin if the new men go tod' far in iny direction. 
That be is stiH the politician was shown by his warning at 
another farewell party on Tuesday of die danger in Mr Harold 
Wilson’s effort to restore good relations between the Labour 
party and the German Social Democrats. The danger he saw 
was not that Labour might be led astray by too close contact 
with the German Opposition. By no means: it was that 
Labour might corrupt the Social Democrats with its loose ideas 
about east-west relations and its indifference to German 
interests. Dr Adenauer is capable of holding such a theory 
in earnest. But he? is also capable of playing politics ; in this 
case, of reminding' bis party, lest it be tempted to write him 
off, that he has not ruii out of weapons to make the Social 
Democrats skip. ■ He also reminds the world, and notably 
MT Kennedy, that he does hot accept the improvement of 
east-west relations, or trust the Americans to keep it within 
bounds. 

W hether this was the mellow Adenauer or the wizard of 
party politics talking, it is sad, and no coincidence, 
that his valedictory table talk should be as rich as it is in digs 
at the British. Dr Adenauer’s achievements for his country 
entitle him to respect, and in many ways to gratitude, from 
all Europe, including Britain. As he goes full of years to his 
(if only relative) retirement it is difficult not to mingle affection 
with the respect, valiantly as he does his best to save us from 
it. But what was it that went wrong between Adenauer and 
the British ? • True, they sacked him as Burgomaster of 
Cologne in 1945. True, the postwar British Government 
never invited him to London (and that at a time when an 
invitation to London was a coveted thing in Germany) until 
after he had come to power—though the Labour party asked 
not a few German Social Democrats here during the period 
when ’Adenauer was not asked,- and high-hatted them 
insufferably when they got here. More to die point, perhaps: 
idle British Govermtient he had to deal with in his first years 
of power was a Labour one and naturally incompatible with 
him; though against tins, it was a Labour minister in charge 
of German affairs, Lord Longford (then Lord Pakenham) who 
first managed to break the barrier of frigidity between 
Adenauer and the British occupying power. 

Sir Christopher Steele, lately British ambassador in Bonn, 
has just recalled in the October issue of International Affairs 
some of the reasons why Dr Adenauer, as Chancellor, actually 
had reason to be grateful to the British when he needed help 
in his relations with the occupying powers: as, for instance, 
the Petersbcrg agreement (1949), west Germany’s admission 
to the Council of Europe (1951), and Lord Avon’s rescue 
operation after the French rejection of the European Army 
(1954). Dr Adenauer seemed during those years to have got 
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over? the febufffe'he had had 1 ftcrih the British o&tipying power. 
One Wtruld, todeed, about then, have paid hiffi ; tfi£ tribute of 
sayfttg that be hid the' magtuuMmity tobrtlsh &side pe¥sonal 
wsratn^ts in a liirgk causO. SuKh 1937 ft has-been 1 dear 
that one would have been wrong. VpmTthe Adinauer of 
ripe'old age, 'what the British (fid right is not counted to them 
for righteousness, what they did wrong they are paying for. 

M tcH Is,' mdeed, at fault in the, attitu^e^,’tjie Irtish 
toWiftfe tfie Gerinans | if One . is riJludtiint 'to concede 
it to Dr Adenaii^r, it is because , tie, is by now—ufirtitke many 
Germans—adamant in not conceding what Is op the other 
side of the balance sheet, and beCause no other Germap 
politician is in his heiart so mistrustful of the GerniaP character 
as he. But these are mere reflections, of no use save as a 
starting-point. If west German politics are now about to 
enter a new phase, in which the collapse of understanding 
between Adenauer and the British can be put aside as past 
history, what must now be done ? 

For a start, Mr Harold Wilson has beyond question done 
the right thing in making it one of his first enterprises to try 
to dose the ugly gap: between the Labour party add the German 
Social Democrats. These are two patties (the two Strongest 
of their political colour in existence) that tiave a natural affinity, 
but Whd have been divided by the gap between their peoples. 
Unless they tan close it, the chance' of a decent Anglo-German 
understanding is dim. If they can) the chance of a decent 
understanding between the right Centres in British and 
German politics (Tories and Christian Democrats) is enhanced 
—and indeed the prize of such an understanding, by being 
shown to be possible, is made more desirable to both. 

Labour, it may as well be admitted, has further to go than 
the Conservatives in bridging its particular gap with Germany, 
and when Mr Wilson sees a chance of doing it by exchanging 
visits to congresses with Herr Brandt, he is wholly right to 
do it. The Tories have their difficulties and impediments too, 
but these are partly lack of knowledge, partly the discordances 
of British and German social attitudes which really go down 
into the outlooks of the two nations and thus are for the 
nations at large (not, one hopes, without assistance from their 
political leaders) to overcome. 

Dr Adenauer (to whom, once more, salutations and respect) 
will: do his best. to; maintain that this strong but vestigial 
mistrust is a deep difference about uniting Europe, or about the 
British, appeasing the Russians, or currying favour with, the 
Americans, or letting down the side. It is not; it is a residue 
of antagonism and incomprehension left by history, that ought 
long since to have been put aside. Dr Adenauer will carry on 
his personal ftonde against attempts by Mr Kennedy or 
anybody else to change the face of international politics, but 
he will only carry theGerman nation with him to the extent 
that it fails to grasp what it is all about; and if he manages 
to go on convincing Germans that Britain is soft or unreliable, 
it will be because the British fail, through idleness or prejudice 
or habit, to make it dear Where they stand, what they mean, 
what matters to them and what does not. ^They need not, and 
should not, imitate Dr Adenauer’s now outmoded attitudes in 
foreign policy. They do need, in their dealings with Germany, 
to forget 194a and address themselves to the Germany of the 
.post-Adenauer , era. ’ \ 



im ecq^i^st wjmm. k> m. 



A hard, ecoiiomk lookatMr ^llsd^*s ’ ^ 

ideas on science - V'.r’ 


S cience' wheels like a phoenix above Mr HarokiWilson’s 
promised, white-hot technical revolution; and such is 
its magic thattheLabourparty finds it, has exchanged 
die old doth cap for a vastly becoming new white coat r f A 
full Ministry of Science, more money for research, mbrepftaefc 
for. science students, these arepromises that caccb;tbe'mood 
of the grass roots in firitain and throughout the industrial 
countries Of the Weit Lord Hailshammay mgethatit is 
his laboratory coat Labobr as wearing, iand thatMfWilson 
has stolen fais laundty^ . But Lord Haibhaznbarhadiive years 
as Minister for Sciehce, during which he cotfid have said at 
any time at least as madias Mr Wilson promised>an Tuejday, 
and probably would have if ho had nottignoced-sdence almost 
completely during the past two years. Nevcrtbel 4 ss, aayb6dy 
who wants to make a sober judgment on this exciting new 
factor in political, controversy needs to disentangle three 
questions in turn. 


F irst, he should take note' .of exactly whatiis happening 
already. A major overhaul of the machinery for govern¬ 
ment support for science has in fact been on die stocks for 
a long time, and the Government committee that is to report 
later this month under Sir Burke Trend was merely asked 
how this ought to be done. Nor is the soul-searching limited 
to Britain. Ministers from the OECD countries responsible 
for science have fjpent the end of this week in Paris dis¬ 
cussing the proper relation between government and science; 
die working papers prepared for them have left the most 
obtuse in no doubt that the best system is not the slipshod, 
haphazard—although not, in point of fact, always ungenerous 
—one at present followed in Britain and most other major 
countries. 

Government spending on research has risen so fast in 
Britain and other advanced countries since the early 1950s, 
and individual projects have become so large, that machinery 
designed for the days when Sir John Cockcroft split the atom 
with home-made apparatus, consisting largely of bent tin, 
simply cannot cope with distributing today’s multi-million 
largesse in the right way to the right people. Most industrial 
countries (West Germany is a possible, surprising exception) 
are devoting roughly three times as high a proportion of gross 
national product to research and development now as they 
did ten years ago. Both Britain and the United States .now 
put about 3 per cent of gross national product to what might 
loosely be called “ science,” and the experts of OECD think 
this is about right. The last estimate available for; Britain, 
which if eighteen months out of date, put total annual spend¬ 
ing on scichce at £634 million, nearly two-thirds of traich 
came dWtly or indirectly from the Government /jtyt ,it , 
does not come from a single science vote ; it. is spent in dibs 
and dabs and large dollops by a variety of dvd and service 
departments Working in their -own serrate v 4 cuuflS&' r, The 
amount that comes under Lord Hail$hamV'purvieW, ds sft- 


Vtsri i>;t;! Jirir > aat.-’firiv omo.r V 

; Vi f!}; Iff Iff ':il> /.I* !•; ill 

r> rV.iw? ‘'-j’l-’.'AW' yil.'-pV.-’ r i' v 

called Miafctet for Sdetiie;fohBVLrrtdfcr W&l&k 
stances, it inight Hate b&m bCfo&’fo d&l Ifitti Minister 1 Th See 
What Should BeDooh Abbot Sci^e . 1 -TW it *ouMhive 
brim less easy for Mt^ilsort trt stCd hk ttadifcht. ;;l 

.■'■.'•is. f.* /iw{ won ]> i'fu jf.-’-.yi. 

T HE second big question, then, is whstshodct be rdonr to 
reform the hiachislety. is the rigist «isw*fri» xtisatcla 
supeMcience.minisay such as ZjdMuc.pippDses!^i ThtiNvitt 
potverfd logical argume nts for, girinsajitag einonofaidjnirim 
against, sock: a coun& The Go Vernmenraiready; ovrbsl hugd 
sdearific ftutitudonrjihe die4%»nicEnei#Authpri^ gwMehf 
Labour’s statement ■» Sdtntifio Rcrritotieo curiously 
avdided mentioning), great’ aircraft -research tjtablishmcntT, 
industrial laboratories medical tfatbocatorfea uhdumribcEsi of 
men * whom it pajntd wtinyrrfxmtlitim'ibirdl^^idle^. beea 
and. the-military orchids. dThey. arcrespOnsfoletoiMringle 
minister; the Atomic Enyrgy Authority it actuate anaw U n bfa 
to two, separately. Airicraft Mn .the spedaBy favoored porf ti nw 
of having a xnimatry all to itBctf, andit»'OW& privitri minutes 
in the Government; Science qt gtmntment kvtl consists of 
a group of private empirm wkh sometimes * frifhtehmgiy 
high degree of autonomy. > ... t ! . '• !..•>. siul>. 

- Common sense suggests tbat chere Should be sobWonO' in 
die Government who knows wfaat all these busymen Wnedoing 
and why; someone who can See that the tnore powerful groups 
do aot hog more than their fair share of government spending 
on research; someone' to askwhelhetikisnbCetrapy for die 
Board of Trade and for LordHailgham to have theirown 
separate systems for lending:!money to. axnpaatn<.needing 
financial help to develop new Ideas. It might .do atomic 
energy, aviation, industrial research and the rest of science’s 
sacred cows a lot of good if they had to compete against each 
other for priorities under a single minister, and ft might leave 
more pasture for the other beasts of the field. 

Unfortunately, one cannot be sure. Science is not a 
homogeneous commodity that can be shopped for like apples 
or steel. You cannot say -“.we-will have mptCf science ” -aqd 
leave it at that, and - * science ministry works undepthe same 
handicap. It may have funds, But where is it' to find the ideas 
to spend them on ? How is it to know Whose Ideas are the 
right ones to support, since the whole object of research, is 
to find whether something can or cannot be done ? By what 
yardstick do you measure a gleam in the eye ? If the Ministry 
of Aviation, with all its specialised expertise, boobs with 
almost stausucal rc^danty ov^r at least some of the projects 
it backs, how is a ministry coveting the whole of science going 
to fare better ? The general feeling is that an advisoiy grqup 
of expert scientists, of the kind the Government how uses^ 
can see better what, research deserves, support than ciwl 
servants could, however scientific their training. But: the 
margin for efttor is big and it worries scientists considerably $ 
mCh with experience of negotiating for funds My lt will.be 
u sqrry day. fqr science .wbet^Jdwre, « 
can go 1 s .. ..1.1 *.. .<! >j"! /, j. 

Aad thritisk.must be faced that if a science ministry was 
committed to, say, an expensive sj»ce'project, or ah rfictrfc 
like Ae supersonic Goncorde; aqd’lf ISfi# begirt 'to^oVetriitt 
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estimates as spectacularly as some ventures of this kind have 
been known to do, the ministry’s budget would be thrown 
out of kilter, with wholly unrelated branches of research as 
the victim*' This does not happen today, but only because the 
different Government departments who sponsor science each 
negotiate directly with the Treasury for their funds. Many 
scientists themselves dread the day when this ends. Cage a 
phoenix and it may start to moult. 

T he third major point, 1 then, is this. At some stage the 
Government—any government, be it Labour or Con¬ 
servative—must stop and ask itself what it is supporting 
science for, if not from a pure and unadulterated thirst for 
knowledge for its own fair sake. It is one of the most sincerely 
held of current beliefs that prosperity depends on investment, 
investment on technology, and technology on science. Ergo, 
prosperity depends on science. Yet any link of this kind is 
in fact extraordinarily difficult to prove. The Government’s 
own Advisory Council on Scientific Policy reported sadly at 
the beginning of the year that the sharp rise in research 
spending in Britain, from 1.7 to 2.7 per cent of gross national 
product in fiye years, “might be held, at least in part, to 
reflect a failure of production to respond to increasing invest¬ 
ment in research and development.” . And this covered a 
period when the proportion spent on military research was 
falling, and that on civil research was rising. 

Mr Wilson this week had no doubts what to do with science. 
It is to be used to promote a technical revolution into which 
he will kick industry from behind if it refuses to go willingly. 
As a challenge, this is splendid. As a political talking point— 
because Mr Wilson said that some of the industries set up to 
exploit the new scientific inventions he is counting upon would 
be state-owned concerns—it delighted the Labour conference, 
and has set some Conservatives muttering darkly about the 
great increase in nationalisation which Mr Wilson proposes. 
But these reactions miss a rather essential point. 

First, Mr Wilson’s new science minister would have to find 
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his developments. Smce ideas cannot‘be ^produced to Ofder, 
and'^d|ntij(ts jMlf <$ruyjdo research ftf Objects’’jbii ihterest 
thefft and ihat are intetlectually rewarding (wRicK research 
into probl^ms of, declmipg andustri^s often this Ayill be 

easier said than done. Like Mrs Beeton, he must first catch 
his hare. Having caught it, he then faces "what the r&eint 
OECD report has called “ the large element of risk in research 
and development investment ... for each successful R arid 
D project there may be several unsuccessful ones/’ This is 
why an industry which invests heavily in research also expects 
a high rate of return on new investment; if the Government 
deliberately forces the pace of industrial development, by 
shouldering that risk and financing the research, then the 
Science budget is going to have to be quite massively bigger. 

This would not necessarily be a bad thing. But before 
such a policy is launched, more needs to be known about why 
some industries are predisposed to research and others are not. 
The OECD experts suggested heretically to their ministers 
that this might be because, to some industries, research yielded 
diminishing returns. The Conservatives’ tragedy is that they 
did not explore these tenuous relationships between research 
and productivity while they had time, but contented themselves 
with verbally belabouring industry for its backwardness— 
which was as charitable as criticising a crippled man because 
he cannot run. And they missed completely the point taken 
by Mr Wilson under his very expert scientific tutors: that 
schooling and industrial training must be recast to produce 
a new generation of managers and men who are conditioned 
to adapt themselves to rapid technical change. Now the 
Conservatives have no answer to Mr Wilson’s challenge, a 
challenge that he could never have made if the Government 
had had its wits about it. The misfortune that could flow 
from the sudden conversion from lackadaisical thinking to 
political excitement is that, when and if Mr Wilson’s scien¬ 
tific revolution in Whitehall starts, it could involve colossal 
financial howlers; for the real truth about this promised scien¬ 
tific upsurge is that it has been very much un-preplanned. 
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EAST-WEST 

Togetherness 


C ustomary warnings not to expect too 
much preceded this week’s discreet 
meeting* in New York between the Soviet, 
American and British foreign ministers. 
Still, hints of sober and cautious satisfaction 
could be detected once the talks had got 
under way. On Tuesday the three mini¬ 
sters deckled that another meeting later in 
the week would be worth while. Lord 
Home^ in his speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly , on the same day, even 
allowed himself to hope that next year it 
would be possible to say that the assembly’s 


1963 session had marked the end of the 
cold war. 

The atmosphere in New York this week 
did seem unusually propitious. The United 
States Senate had just found a big majority 
for the test ban treaty. It was widely 
rumoured that President Kennedy intended 
to allow the sale of American wheat to the 
Soviet Union. What does not appear yet is 
any hint of progress on die big political 
issues—in particular, Germany. The 
ministers have evidently been staying 
within the bounds of what is at present 


practically possible: an encouraging thing 
in itself. Mr Gromyko did not harp on a 
non-aggression treaty, which would cer¬ 
tainly raise German complications. 

The cautious probings in New York were 
aimed primarily at possibilities of going 
on from the rdst ban treaty to further dis¬ 
armament measures. Here, to the Americans 
and the British, German and French sticki¬ 
ness is an extra deterrent. But they seem 
to think an agreement on the prevention 
of surprise attack by establishing observer 
posts throughout tne*Nato and Warsaw 
Pact countries is a fair bet. At the annual 
conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna this week the 
Soviet delegation voted in favour of extend¬ 
ing the agency’s powers of inspection. This 
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"fit not in practice affeadouMrie*, likedfo 
Soviet Union, tint buildtheirownnucfcar 
icacton; still, it is a change for the better. 
Mr Gromyko on Wta dn ea d e y seemed td jpuf 
his ntbney on a baa no nuclear ■ w e ap on.fo' 
outerapaoe. ••• .. ■ 

Oro Tuesday Lord Hotne «™ a namted 
wefcome to Mr Gromyko’s renewal, in Ms 
speech to the UN Assembly or September 
19th, of Mr- Khrushchev's, proposal for a 
summit of the ig-satioQ dln^nt* 

ment committee before next June. He did 
dwell on die need for thorough preparation 
and suggested some specific- subjects—such 
as observer posfo-*-fbr study in the months 
ahead. LordHcmenodoubt ibtcaded to 
suggest a vehicle by'.’wbkh'to exploit the 
good will generated by the MOAcaw ttegty. 
T« judge from some remarksaboirttifo 
non-inevitability of.par lot -fallat a parade 
in Pekingthfo-vncfoievpp the Chineae-ah* 
becoming conscious that theirroot-ftod- 
branch condemnation of the test ban treaty 
was not altogether expoiient.w • « -u:u .< 

Fimidfe AW>\ftATt>, ! 1 \ i A 
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Bypass \ i f 

X MCNAMARA’S decision to reduce the 
A American .military supply establish* 
meat in France has produced a ntss sympto¬ 
matic of the strain in die relations between 
the two countries. The reduction itself will 
affect only- 5,400 American soldiers and 
6,300 French civilians. The French 
authorities were aware that in its attempt 
to save dollars the United States would im 
increasingly on itsgmwfog airlift capacity, 
All the same, the timing of foe American 
decision to make these cutsand foe manner 
in which it was made known, together with 
the further decuioa . ft: transfer the pain 
American supply base , in peace time tp 
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MUtTlEATBftAI- FORCE 

Mixed Talk 

i ’ . . i 

T ta. ukima^ in siUiness has heep 
avoided Britain, after all, is to join 
in the preliminary talks with the Americans, 
Germans and ^others -about, setting up a 
it-manned, multilateral force of sunacc 
lips carrying nuclear roctaa. V'ttis 
fay has missed too many wmdtStllKkMU 
already by refusing to start talking early . 
enough. Probably not m u c h harm is .dodo , 
by the wording of Tuesday’s announcement, 
V^iich spells out the point that \o jaio talks. , 
is not to make a firm commitment to take 
bart in the eventual force. No doubt 
mis wording has avoided an unseemly row 
between those iti the Foreign Office who, 
pcmsacius of the, political advantages of 
joining, are ready to; minimise the technical 
difficulties, and those in the Ministry of 
£>efence who seek to exagg^ate those 
difficulties in order to badk up their own 
temperamental objections to ganging up 
with a lot of foreigners who do not even 
speak English. 

Now that die preliminary skirmish with¬ 
in the Bridsh Government has been setdod 
in favour of setting down to talk seriously, 
perhaps the first questions that must be 
examined are about the degree of control 
over the use of the force tnat the Ameri¬ 
cans, in half a dozen years* time, will expect 
tp continue 1 to exercise. The other matter 
that remains hopdessly vague so far is that 
of cost. A figure for the British pontriburion 
df around ^13 million a year for ten years 
is being bandied about; it seems td be 
based on some thoroughly hypothetical 
American figuring of acme months back, 


—- t —— u<%ep:?faidba h ^i m^ 
toe main pome. apwit w th^ivastly* 

important diplomkic purpose of wdding 
the western alliance back into a shape after 
die fracture indicted on its spine by the 
French last winter, vriByfca«?l£! 
be well spent. ( ^ 

w .. 1 um. v -unv.'' fe m\' V v 

LAMP MUCB8 vv-' ^ 

. .. t'ttf) 

gc.Hrwn 
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tfori!;6f : tffc'....—...«... 

It'fo tba*fort imbavfofit «i> 
whfo this sdfone wfoilff ;^ J 

to nationalise' lufd at tlw__ 

is broaght fttWftrd for forikifog dr rebaifo- 
fog, the scheme fo boundjo^fooounyp fond 
fratn bemg bttraght forward for ffiese pun- 
5 i^wmfomereft^e make the housing 
JwSaitic kwnfjj^nd—contrary to its pro- 
clauped purpose—would be bound actually 
to foefofese fond costs to the final purchaser 
of a houfo (the yinn» married couple 
or whomever). For although the noft 
stale Land Commission would pay 
less than the (uU market 
the original owner of the li 
builder or whoever leased foe fofof fn 
foe’ commission would then fotve the use 
something whose hew market vriue hai 
been raised (because -the scheme itself ha 
made land offered for redevelopment rarer). 
So, of course, this increased scarcity value 
would be passed oh down the lino, unless 
Labour is assuming that all the way down, 
that line it could Impose rigid price con¬ 
trols (price control on every s^chnd-hand, 
house «ale, on every sub-fcttmg- fo the’ 
country ? ). Labour knows quite well that, 
such all-embracing controls would not be> 
workable, and to do it {justice Jiss nevei 
suggested that they would be. , 

All this is quite apart from the difficulties- 
that anyone would then have, in obtaining; 
a mortgage on a property w^irte foe, land 
was bud on a leasehold term which was 
indeterminate as to its length (because the 
moment anyone start# rebuilding^ on any 
of the land it wobld duappdit down the 
maw of the state) i and from the social dfo* 
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advantage ghat anybody who owned « rot¬ 
ting property would then have an incentive 
to try t$ patch it up for ever, rather than 
to puli; it down, and start rebuilding. 

This particular Labour “ plan ” has never 
really been thought out. It was hatched by 
a group of politicians* including Mr Gait-* 
skell and some of his enemies, at a time in 
1961 when some, meaningless agreed policy 
incorporating the word f* nationalisation ” 
was regarded as politically desirable by both 
sides. If a Labour govevcuitent ever was 
unwise enough to try to introduce legisla¬ 
tion on this subject, it would have to be 
changed out of all recognition to the present 
unworkable scheme. But meanwhile it has 
been disheartening to see this monument to 
Labour’s past intellectual incompetence still 
stuck up at conference like a totem pole 
for the economically ignorant to dance 
round. 


INCOMHS POLICY 

The Wise Omission 

W ith the Scarborough conference 
f eating put of his hpnd, Mr Wilson 
this week secured at least a conditional 
ptomise of a honeymoon period of trade 
union wage restraint immediately after (and 
if) his government comes to power. All the 
big union leaders (including even Mr Ted 
Hal) voted in favour of a motion which 
mentioned the need for an incomes policy ; 
it was explained that the contradictory vote 
at the recent Trades Union Congress was 
merely an expression of partisan bclliger- 
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cocy against the wicked Tories* What 
hottagto is Ltbour going to feel obliged to 
shoot in return foe , this .putative good 
fortune? In his most specific suggestion 
Mr Callaghan talked, firsft, of an (entirely 
desirable) intention to deal with monopoly 
prices by putting more teeth back into the 
monopolies commission. Since the son of 
wage restraint *that is really needed, is 
restraint on wage rises secured by workers’ 
monopolies— i.c. by trade-unions brandish¬ 
ing national claims, not wage rises that are 
economically and freely offered by em¬ 
ployers seeking to attract more men into 
their particular industry—this is the most 
logical of all quid pro quos. 

But, secondly, the Labour leadership is 
now to hold discussions with the unions 
about its prospective policies towards “divi¬ 
dends and profits, about taxation reform, 
about the public sector ” and “ about the 
system of popular administration so that 
we can engage workers more closely in the 
administration of their industries.” Em¬ 
ployers are not being invited to these talks. 
The important point to urge here is that 
Labour should not make any “ agreement ” 
with the unions about profits and dividends 
too specific, certainly not before it gets into 
power. There are several devices by which 
it might bo reasonable to put rises in income 
from capital under greater restraint if a 
wages policy comes into effect. One pos¬ 
sible, if complicated, device was proffered 
for discussion on page 1135 of The Econo - 
mist last week. But although it is sensible 
to discuss these. Labour should not rigidly 
commit itself in advance to any of them—?at 
least not until it has the resources of the 
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Inland Revenue Department under its-con¬ 
trol to check on Whether they would actually 
work.'-' ; m , -iv, . 

The 9 ame applies to tven to informal 
agreement with the unions about, Labour’s 
policy towards the taxation of profits. Any 
formula for restraint upon after-tafc profits 
must depend very, largely on the base date 
frofcn whidh it starts. If Labour ever'com¬ 
mitted itself to a formula which would 
oblige it to try to keep profits down to a 
base fcvel experienced only in a period of 
relative industrial recession, then it might 
find itself cutting investment and other in¬ 
dustrial activity down to a level appropriate 
only to relative industrial recession also— 
and that should not be what it wants. So 
far, both Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan 
have shown only a wise unspecificity in this 
matter; it is to be hoped that, so long as 
they, are still in opposition, they manage to 
keep it up. 

♦ 

LABOUR S WORLD 

Down with the FO 

M r wilson has been so busy tenta¬ 
tively inventing new ministries that, 
in this week’s spirit of thinking aloud, he 
might welcome one more suggestion., jn 
the white heat of his revolution, he might 
do worse than abolish the Foreign Office'. 
In the new, gentlemanly. Labour way, of 
course. By this is meant the following 
scientific formula : Take the best of the 
present Foreign Office talent (of which 
there is plenty), leaving out <he amateur, 
the diehard and the pin-$triped at heart. 
Pour this carefully distilled mixture into a 
crucible. Add the best of the present Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Office talent (of which 
there is no such plenty). Stir in the 
Department of T&hrpcal (xi-oneration, 
plus the new, still secret, ingrcaients of 
the Ministry of Overseas Development (the 

on* Monday nigh 

mission at- .the 1, 

announced at Scarborough." rump 

Colonial Office.carerulljr^ 

The re suit imgh^t$^ 

Department of State in some respects 
though not, one hopes, in others. Its over¬ 
whelming advantage would be to bring into 
focus in Whitehall the hitherto conflicting 
aims of foreign policy as pursued separately 
in Europe, the United States, and the 
African and Asian world. 

Sadly, the British Government has now 
and then to get Mr Sandys, as Common¬ 
wealth Relations Secretary, to apologise to 
rhe backward world for what Lord Home, 
as Foreign Secretary, sometimes says., But, 
as Mr Wilson showed with his own sugges¬ 
tions for a department of overseas de¬ 
velopment and a minister ar the United 
Nations,, (he Labour jttitude he is now try¬ 
ing to establish towards the world of the 
poor and the non-white is meant to be 14& 
distorted than the conventional Tory atti¬ 
tude, still marked by some deference to 
dinosaurs who sometimes cannot brieve 


economist 
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INDICTMENT OF BRIT\IN T 


^Tf Mr Charles Sumner has been deliver- 
^11 ing a speech before a crowded 
Jj audience in New York, which will 
cause much pain and disappointment to all 
friends and well-wishers of the Federal 
United States. It is weak in argument, 
Unfair and unjust in its representations, and 
bitter in tone and temper. If men of 
Mr Sumner’s education and position in 
America really believe the things ihey snv, 
and indulge the feelings to which they give 
utterance, it is clearly hopeless to attempt 
either to enlighten their understandings or 
to allay their irritation. If their assertions 
and professed sentiments are mere “ Bun¬ 
combe,”—taken up and uttered for a 
political purpose or to gain popularity, then 
all respect for «uch orators must cease, and 
scarcely any language of condemnation can 
be too strong to apply to their conduct. 
Mr Sumners harangue, from first to last, 
is an indictment against Great Britain, 
uttered apparently with the resolution to 
echo and. the wish to exacerbate all the 
violent passions and prejudices nowr enter¬ 
tained against us by tne most ignorant and 
iU-diapoied of his countrymen. Nor can 
he plead orator’s usual excuse for in¬ 
temperance ftpd misrepresentation, vis,* that 


he spoke impromptu, and was carried away 
by the excitement of the moment; for his 
speech was an elaborately prepared com¬ 
position, announced beforehand, and 
delivered before an assembly who came 
purposely to hear his exposition of “ 'Ibe 
Foreign Relations of ihe United States." 
There were many reasons why Mr Sumner, 
of all men, ought to have been the last to 
deliver such an inflammatory and insulring 
oration. Mr Sumner is nor merely a 
member of the Senate ; lie holds an official 
position in America ; he is Chairman of the 
Senate’s “ Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations ”—a place to which we have nothing 
corresponding in this country, but which is 
one of great influence and responsibility 
because by the Constitution the Senate of 
the United States has a concurrent authority 
with the President in the negotiation of 
treaties, the decision of war or peace, and 
generally in Lh* management of all foreign 
affairs. What Mr Sumner says on such - 
subjects, therefore, comes before, the world 
with almost as much weight as if 
Mr Lincoln had said it, and with more 
weight than the words of any mere minister 
would be entitled to. 







South African /Urw«Y»apqr*t« ^utar IMflhtt 
between London and Johannwhurg, with »*oj>- 
over facilities et jpoJnte en^routife " 

Much : $ 

theregottjr Jwoiwfy ^' 

anrf^outh Aiftfeti; from start <9 qeetnwioft•*, 
in comfortable surroundings... enjoy first*rats meets ■ ■ 
and refreshments... and receive courteous friendly 
attention. S.A.A.‘s giant BOEING 707 STRATOJETS 
cruise high above the weather, carrying you smoothly 
and swiftly on your journey. You arrive feeling 
thoroughly rested. 

Johannesburg — Australia A regular service by S.A.A, 
D.C.-78 aircraft to Australia via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands 
enables you to make the double journey for little more than 
the direct London-Australia fare. 

^ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 

fin qsfoc.aif*) *Hh * 0 AC ,C.A A , £ A A AND QANTAS) 

For complete Information bgnault your travel agent or South African Airways 
1NOW Bond Street, London W 1 
Telephone; HYDe Pfrk 3424 or, after office hours, Victoria 2323 


* m ' *; 1. ' % brmftm * 

. • ^ '^V r^CUSONRApIOCORPORATION limited 

; > ' : .y . ■ r ‘ - 7 ? 

The rlyets *revMWd»)n theJfdmewerk 

eond.neen, rteietofs, contrtfs, tWfohdeVloud «*eeker, tdher unit, etc. 
This construction of the framework, which is assembled with eeml- 
tubular rivets set on standard Automatic Feed Rivet Setting Machines, 
allows greater accessibility for both production and service. 


CO‘LTD 


In the tuner unit alone are more then 120 nvete. 
Of these, 104 ere tet on a epeciel purpoee machine 
which feedi end tell them all in 23 eeconde-vor 
16,278 RIVETS PER HOUR1 


IT 


_ “Let us know your problems 99 — 

THE BIFURCATED AND B y oking E hamshire 
TUBULAR RIVET CO., LTD. Tel: aylesbury 3411 
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Fear of wide-open space?. Af® you scared of wide-open 
spaces ? Do you step gingerly round the perimeter where 
no white-man's development has disturbed the horizetV? 
Do you want to build, expand or contract in a remote part 
f the country, yot worry that you can’t get ^ ^y^power 
you need? Ask Sliell-Mex andB.P. Ltd.The 


f ij Industrial Oil Fuefe applications, backed b^ 

W m £ delivery network, can solve your awak&fli 

k ^: -J 


\Ihn:‘ \ ;•;*# t’,■ , , *f iW : .! i ' 

problettstf iRbbdy 10 heatandfltt #or yoa f th<#e fuels 
open new areas to development newexch&ng changes 
inindostry. "'r‘ “ "{ ■ ^ < r* 

If you want to find out more, Shell-Mex and BJVLtd 
have a team of Industrial Fuels Superintendents who are 
waiting to advise you on installations, Storage, delivery ( 
and application?. A short exerci?£ .ihlidw to' control 
the remote. 

Industrial Oil Fuels 

-• n v-r^lPP vn ™ k 


;"} :s a 

: f >' 



, Sliell-Mex House, Si rand, London WC2 TEMple Bar 1254 
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much ^ V 

Leaving the rump Colon! 
the framework would be a |en^iv^ 1/ 
measure. When all the colonies serioudy 
capable of becoming independent are shedi 
the remaining islands, rocks, sand-spits, 

_t —_ ■ 
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extinct volcanoes, and polar wastes could 
go to the Home Office as part of an eternal 
British resp^ti$$U|y. As for Mr Wilsotfs 
minister ^l ;l0i$i^ment 5 his place is 
not in future new-model forfijpi/ 
ministry. That department would be for, 
Britain’s relations with the outside world 
as a whf^^ Spea te one department as a\ 
whole, i&i a whole. J$ e 

: would be a horn* 

__/|j» Mr Waaon 

release 

anydpeure of sftaj-fj^cies. 


under the Kamarai plan does not essentially 
alter tfie situation! Sheikh Abdullah clearly 
ought to be set free ; but unless he changes 
his mind (or, per impmsibile , Mr Nehru 
does the same on Kashmir as a whole) it 
seems unlikely that he will be. 


the Trial *' 

’va • , •: 

T he fifty Indian opposition MPs who this 
week urged withdrawal of the charges 
against Sheikh Abdullah,, the former prime 
minister of Kashmir, gave voice tQ a feeling 
that is gradually gaining strength in India. 
The stah of his trial aroused relatively little 
interest there. But a year of court reports 
has done its work. What some Indians 
joined most liberals elsewhere in thinking 
unjust (though better than prolonged de¬ 
tention without trial), and many embarrass¬ 
ing, has now been revealed, even oo the 
dulled ranks of Congress, as absurd. 

Abdullah, the leading -Kashmir national¬ 
ist before 1947, became prime minister soon 
after the state’s accession to India, in which 
he played a considerable part. Gradual 
disillusion led him by 1952 to demand a 
plebiscite, with independence as a third 
choice. In 1953 he was arbitrarily deposed 
and thrown into prison, where, except for a 
brief release in i95*> 1* has remained ever 
since. The sorry delay in bringing him to 
trial is now being matched by the delays of 
justice. After almost thirteen months of 
evidence, the prosecution is not half way 
through its case. 

The government cannot even be sure or 
its verdict. The presiding judge has con¬ 
ducted the trial with creditable fairness and 
the prosecution witnesses have been 
severely hammered by the defence. The 
main charge against Abdullah is that he 
conspired, from his prison cell, to overawe 
the government of his successor Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad “ by force or the show 
of force.” This means that he and others 
on trial smuggled in, and sometimes let off, 
arms and explosives, and a job lot of minor 
ex-accomplices has been assembled to prove 
it. Their muddled tales of comings and 
goings may, in fact, amount to a case ; but 
the impression left on court reporters has 
been more that of an under-rehearsed bomb- 
room farce. 

New Delhi’s difficulty is not so much 
whether, as how, to call the whole thing 
off. Abdullah is not ready to promise good 





CHRISTIAN UNITY 

,f v fi “' 1 ■■ • - iw 1 

:iQUve Branch 

Paul wa* opening the 
;fpssion of w V*ric*n v 
1 last Suhday, in 

ten eastern Orthodox 
faring its wjUitagpega tt», v 
on equal t*rnofs ? ’; with 
Church. '|ms notabfc, ; 

.Jhristian unity was pot ] 

_r l damage to'the unity, of 

__lodox 'cliurchcs fhernSclVes. Tht 

conference 1 was indignantly boycotted by ' 
the Greek Orthodox 6hui*ch, whose 
primate. Archbishop Chrysostoiinos, had 
flatly declared last month that unity with 
Rome was unattainable. At the Rhodes 
conference itself there was further evidence 
of divided views when the Russian dele¬ 
gates insisted on bringing up the issue of 
sending observers to the Vatican Council; 
last year only the Russians, among the 
Orthodox churches, sent observers. In the 
end this question was diplomatically left 
to the discretion of each church. 

Political pressures no doubt played their 
part at Rhodes. In the counsels of the 
Orthodox churches the Russian church, 
with its huge numerical superiority, i$ par¬ 
ticularly influential. Presumably it is by 
no means averse to pushing a proposal that 
both complements the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s policy of detente and offers itself 
a chance to escape from its isolation. But 
when and if the dialogue actually gets under 
way, politics are not lfkely to count for 
much. DoctrinaUy, the Orthodox arc closer 
to Rome than to other churches,' for instance 
the Anglican, with which they have man¬ 
aged a much better relationship. This is 
not to minimise these doctrinal differences. 
But if the Vatican Council succeeds in 
drawing up a definition of the powers of 
the episcopate that balances the definition 
of papal powers drawn up by the first Vati¬ 
can Council in 1870, the Orthodox Church 
might well find it easier to come to terms. 

Nothing, however, is likely to be achieved 
unless the Orthodox Church manage to 
overcome its centuries-old distrust of Rome. 
Pope Paul has been trying to overcome that 
distrust. Particularly notable was the 
direct appeal he made to the Orthodox 
Church ih an address at the Basilican 
monastery at Grottaferrata on August 18th: 

“ We wish,” he said, “ neither to absorb 
nor to mortify this great flowering of 
eastern churches.” But the Orthodox re-, 
spouse is still mixed. 



I T isTiard to fHtt^tf^ofWedilgiaay’a 
White House- s ta t e men t utrthe war in 
South Vietnam, which embodies the findings 
of the Secretary of Defence, Mr McNamara, 
and of the chairman of the joint chiefs of 

The two 

& iusiti|g (v Sfc in an effort 
to ' 3 ?&nisxican views-- 

those of GeneraLHarkins, head of the mjli- 
tary* fngssta rip jyictnam, who thinks the 
wag iqpihgr 9% communist Vj^tcoog is 
being won in the field, and of Mr Lodge, 
Whgjjfears it is being lost 

Harkins* wins by a jto W. ’ Mr 
McNamara and Genertl; Tayte tgke the 
View: that rfwVjewabg 
the. end of hex! 
the. Vietnamese govertuM 
forces wih be tfa.Wpmm 

r ‘ x.r.r lirVi-ir-r-. 
Hus view of thje njduaiy jMWaUoa.SO 
closely cojnddes jtfith 1 thu of rrcsfttefit Diem 
and of his ttfodter, 'tflfc Nhu 1 , lhAt tme might 
suppose harfairiyhiid twriveen 

the Vietnamese snd AtfiericWis. However, 
the statement adds that Ithe {felitkitskuft- 
tion is “deeply' seriodk” and jthm the 
government’s, repreisipp of the Buddhist* 
may signfficaqtly affect 1he fjjtfurc war cfiiptt. 
Indeed,, Vietcong length reflect! die 
government’s unpopularity, and the fact mat 
the communists are Vietnamese, whefeas the 
government’s allies are white khperiafisb.” 
To win such a war by military means Alone, 
in anything but a temporary sense, looks 
impossible. Perhaps the secret part of the 
McNamarai-Taylor report unravels the con¬ 
tradiction of its published findings. 

SINGAPORE 

Back in Strength 

‘ alaysia, which oeeds encouragement, 
nw draw s little front the fewest of 
Mr Lte Kuan-yew arid the People's Aetna 
party in the Singapore eketkps oa Sep¬ 
tember 2isL , Mr Lee will be needed in 
tbe ' difficult struggle with Indonesian 
hostility. An intellectual, trade unionist, 
and lawyer as well as a politician, 
Singapore’s prime minister has had die 
intelligence to see that honest government 
and a social welfare policy are the best 
answers to the communist challenge in his 
state. 

During the past two or threevears the 
communists within his own party bad left; 
so had a number of other extremists in 
whose eyes Mr Lee’s awareness of Singa¬ 
pore’s economic realities smacked of 
sympathy with the “ colonialists.” These 
defections had seriously weakened' the PAP 
in parliament. Now the-PAP is back in 
power with 37 seats, against the 2$ k had 
been induced to. The Malayans in Kuala 
Lumpur now know they have a , reasonably 
strong associate to the sputh. 
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Challenge 

from 

Kabylia 

W ithin two weeks of being established as president of 
Algeria, Mr Benbella has faced the threat of a revolt in 
eastern Algeria and deprived all French setders Of their 
land. Hit reply to the open challenge which began with a Kabyle 
demonstration last Sunday, and is tending to draw in other elements 
that! opposed him in, the summer of 1962, has been to create diver¬ 
sions—the fhief of them his brisk announcement on Tuesday of 
the nationalisation of all land owned by Frenchmen. The French 
government was warned last week that such nationalisation was con* 
tcsnplatcd. But the action was probably accelerated to counter 
internal'unrest. The French government has leant over backwards 
to bolster up President Benbella in his efforts to stabilise his 
country. He must have been under great pressure to take a step 
that cannot be justified in mere socialist terms. 

Both large and small French farms were confiscated, while large 
Moslem properties, though earmarked for nationalisation, were not 
touched. President Benbella was of course attempting to reinforce 
his own popularity—a goal that is cheaply attained if punitive 
measures are confined to an ex-colonial minority. Yet he may under* 
estimate his own strength. Whatever the abstentions in last 
month's constitutional and presidential referenda he was confirmed 
in power by a large majority. Except in Kabylia and Alglrois, die 
areas of disaffection, he enjoys so much personal prestige that he 
need not be panicked into actions that fall below his own standards 
of socialist equity.' 

He is* though, instinctively right in judging that political opposi¬ 
tion might m* have errupccd again except out of poverty und^ 
misery. The coftfuskm and udanpbynlent that generally beset 
Algeria, except ta the areas where workers have alleviated their 
poverty by taking over French ]>ropdfty, are especially acute In 
Kabylia. Among, the thousands of Kafeyles who demonstrated' 
against Mr Benbella last Sunday in Tizji Ouzou, their capital, were 
multitudes of womcnslmply crying for bread. This barren over- 
populated region w»6 the scene of the greatest devastation during 
the war against France* Kabylia contributed the most guerrilla 
fighters and counted the most dead. Today it is overweighted with 
war widows who, through government administrative delays, wait 
irrtfcrthinfibly for their war pensions and with families who, for the 
same reasons, are behindhand in getting their remittances from their 
menfolk working in France. , . 

The Kabyles also complain that they have had no share of the 
charitable aid tba{ is flowing into Algeria. This could.be because 
of difficulties in distributing supplies. Mountain villages am hard 
to get to. The goyemcneot has not been without thought for this. 
It has been trying tx> .persuade the Kabyles to rebuild the war 
shattered houses nearer to roads and railways. But all this takes 
time. The Kabyles meanwhile have known little of the joy of 
taking over abandoned European properties. Few such properties 
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Challengers: Colonel Ou el MadJ and Mr Alt Ahmed 


existed in their region. Nof are there many French farms to be 
seized under Tuesday's new nationalisation decrees. ThCse defcjrees 
are therefore no answer to Kabylig’s economic distress. But they 
may possibly be thought an answer tp Mr Ait Ahmed, the Kabyle 
political leader, who is trying to canalise opposition through his 
new Front of Socialist Forces and asks for more socialism, not less. 

So long as opposition in Kabylia was confined, to the politicians 
Mr Benbella's government did not have much to fear from it. 
But the defection of Colonel Ou el Hadj, who, after Mr Belkacem 
Krim left the country, took his place as the Kabyles* zeal leader, 
made the challenge more serious. Mr Ah Ahmed is a firebrand. 
Colonel Ou el, Hadj is cautious.^ For the sake of a respite for 
economic recovery, he had accepted the disappointment of seeing 
the Berber leaders, who during the resolution dominated the rebel 
council, put out of the government. He had, if with marked 
reserve, come to terms with Mr Benbella and accepted the position 
of commander of the 7th military region (Kabylia). And though 
the bulk of his troops were Kabyle guerillas who had fought with 
the u inride ” army, he had a number of officers from the w out¬ 
side * frontier army of Colonel Botimediefintf. 1 

D lSMissep by President Benbella for supporting the Front of 
Socialist Forces, Colonel Ou el Hadj has retreated to Mr Ait 
/Lhineos headquarters in the mountains. Of, {lis ten .thousand 
troops a large number are, mid to have defected with him*—though 
possibly at a sacrifice that cannot be long ensured. While part 
of the regular army they had regular pay, and mod. The colonel's 
action, however, carries a certain symbolism* He is of more than 
mere regional stature. At possibly the most respected of all 
guerrilla veterans he has drawn after him old fighters' from the 
still far frpm wholly pacified Alg&ois maquis. He has thus touched 
off the old conflict betwefen the “inside "and ^ outside.” armies, 
accentuated no doubt by the appearance in President Benbella’s 
government of a number of, unknown soldiers from .Colonel 
Boumedjcnne's former “outride” troops. 

As for Mt Ait,Ahmed, he has resolutely gone back to the first 
principles about which the struggle for po^er took place in 1962. 
He demands—and among all demands this has always been the 
most fundamental—a reunion of the old FLN (National Liberation 
Frcht) congress as it Was at the time of the cease-fire With France. 
This demand has been consistently rejected by Mr Benbella. He 
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GRAIN FOR RUSSIA , 

Mr Khrw " 




W .w r WitH tfflfaf&i* 

,w^ai»'^i€, ubpi^cnt*! H °9' 
wheat andRour^w^ it? effect! 1 " 

app now tSc-reports of a bid f 
no lack Qf.mwations W: SW&fcg ,| r 
this yew’s Soviet harvest. Report? from 


5r«i 

SpViefcUIWOp 

of restrictions i*ri dje, sale''wjffclafft 
week’s sales of Russian gold (discusse^ m V Business Note ,on 
page $3), have increased ,tbje imiwesMon of a ' su^h jjrjWMtk 
crisis. Yet it may well be that it is not so much one year's bad 
harvest as five years of relative failure and stagnation that are the 
root of the trouble. V *7 

No comprehensive figures forjhis year’s harvest are yet available, 
but from the fragment^?dS 3 derjce tfya t e^ts it seems clear that 
the success stories wilf 'fie fStf. ~1>o far/ only the reports from the 
lower Volga region and from Byelorussia are favourable. The 
crucially important output of the'Ukraine is still unknown. That of 
the new Soviet granary—the reclaimed lands of Siberia and Kazakh¬ 
stan—is bound to 6e<poor once again since a late spring in the$e 
regions was followed by Exceptionally hot and dry weather. Tb 
suggest, as the Russians do, that supplies to the* state from these 
virgin lands will be about the same Us they were in 1959 and 1960 
is small consolation; both years hadpoor harvests^ 

Even tf the total grain harvest turns out not to have been dis¬ 
astrously affected by the weather, it will’probably fall short of plans 
and expectations.' Mr Khrushchev’s decade as bossbf Soviet agri¬ 
culture can be divided into ive far years and five Jetb* It was in 
September, 1933, that hediagnosed thesis of Sovietagriculture 
arid proposed the remedies;' The following Jhnuary, be bunched 
the drive for the reclamation of virgin had* At firsthis policy 
brought quick dividends. Extending the'Mca under cultivation 
by about a quarter, and offering farmers jtoceand tax incentives, 
resulted in a satisfying increase in output, although admittedly 
from the very low level of the Stalin era. In *958 there was a 
bumper crop but this marked the end of the fat year* 
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On present trends, Soviet grain.Output will, certainly pot reach 
ms planned, targtt of : between 164 million and 180 million i tons 
by' 1965. Thisis a ; relatively modes* aim by <®wpBi»on with the 
previous five year plan target of rSo gullmp tows by,1960. ...The 
continuous failure to; meet planned: objectives apiittbtiismniifijtt 
proper, context of a growing demand for: grain asioddeffor five- 
stock, as bread for an 1 expanding, urban popuistwoaod assstapl? 
export; to communist partnera who have shaied Russia’# agricultural 
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Tto% rtf ^If 

‘*x * 1 s: htw/j M , riij. 

wonWefc (Qdlwi hi» 
ctntiulattve dfeotMaMgoming motto 
beta bemm totoiibm #tK 

atocksrHbevnlma «(ivhkA ia kegit Aotettr^ trip 
entered dm wodd-marlet in vuch aiig vn^^ Pmauinabf^d^ fact 
that tbe timing oftbek putefaases o>eld'l*»tmGW«s« intaresta 4U 
not, in< the pcbsfcnt^ jrimtin»t*no 0 s*. 4 >otha:^ i»tk jtaay 

even have been an additional incentive. r ; f ,<*>?<, <#<& ,tt M-, 
Tbe repeated failure of the Virginian* m>Fmtitieitl^jmpiAtted 
share of grain recalls- the controver^r that preceded dtdr rodafea- 
tion. Mr Rhmshcbcr’ft critics tben<argueddW|t mvesta»et» o(hild 
be more usefully spent op fltising yields in tjie existing,;wsas. 
Although the area under, cuitivatkw has continued to gig** tbe 
average ykld!«f grain ha» not yet got bat* m tbo radiec 1«* peak 
of 4.5 quintal# per acre that it reaehed iK; t95bi W^wm even 
hinting that he might have been wrong ,in thepast t Mr JRhru*ciiev 
is now h i m self proclaiming tbe virtues of more intensive fanning. 
Foe instance, on September 17th m an address to ! agricultural 
experts at Volgograd he quoted npt oeiy tbOi routine example, of 
American productivity but also tbe highyieldt achieved; an Jugoslav 
state farms, In thSa speech,«» well as in later apeesh^» n»*,during 
anestensiverftojjsthrough titesouthempwttof the $*rict Uqwn, 
MrKhrushdhev stressed dhnt.the riuef-methoda ofsecurugMgher 
yields must now -be irrigation end A'@ihstap*%' greater utqof fer- 
tiliscrs. He d«imed that *e ao mflliqn tqns of fertiUsera to be 
produced this,year would rjse to 35,million ^bps by V&y On 
September x6th, m Krasnodar, Mr Rbnpbcbcv :fdmittBd, that 
this year’s harvest had been badly hit by .the weather. He; revealed 
to the Soviet peoplc thaf Russia bad bought d,g million too? of 
wheat from Canada, /J million tons from Au#tralia and stpaUpr 
quantitjes from elsewhere. . , •... ,, s , ,, 

. Logically, there is 90 reason why the European, communist 
countries should be net importers ofgniin, why Poland, should, bay? 
a chronic deficit or why Russia should ppt.bfVe sudidcat export¬ 
able surpluses. But until the long awaited hseak^oysh jn .Sopet 
farming takes place, Russia, and eaitep^^fpe.jwjjil^vfjjtosROato 
the western marker to fill the gap*, awn Upping: jnjdiRpssffta gold 

reserves wheu neopssary., ;Tlti»y!mr>R»WlhaFpfJ^,l^ j>|»t 
to be less dramatically lqw / dum.blja?ems iftJiep^hMt;qpc^es 

outride tiwN^we : not, for Afr r Khjpuibch?Ti 

f<W his quar/el with the Qw»ese.ifi 9 f» tm~>mPbm iXWM* 
iwtomto, for tjbe end of.ithe lwn 35 «nh' !, vi tn/. -e.-j. 
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FRANCE 

Elysian Stakes 

FROMOUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

F rance may be having presidential elections next year. General 
de Gaulle was elected for seven years in December, 195S ; 
so he could, if he wanted to, stay in office till the end of 1965. But 
he is not expeoted to wait to long before trying for re-election, this 
time by direct suffrage. Indeed, the that he made 

last week—the twentieth since his returned pfim^and the least 
successful of them all-—was taken here as the opening of 

the electoral campaign. The general Mf^ilmis main theme of 
battle. He will fight as champion of nl^eial independence bear¬ 
ing a nuclear sword in his band. And h$ will fight in person. 

Probably*; it yip naive ever to suppose that le grand Charles, 
convinced of Hits divinely appointed^ mission, would willingly step 
aside ^ one of bit supporters. Still, such illusions did exist and 
hadpofitical impact, fo eroding them last week, the general 
deflated the idea of #mretHCofnered electoral contest at the same 
thug, Against one of his lieutenants, say, M. Pompidou or M. 
Dcbrt, a candidate of the centre, such as M. Maurice Faure, might 
have stood a fair chance. He could have hoped to gather enough 
voces, ranging from conservatives tb Socialists, to' get ahead of 
the Communist candidate in the first ballot and compete hopefully 
wi& the Gaullist nominee in the second. Against dc Gaulle him- 
telf his prospects are infinitely gloomier. The parliamentary elec¬ 
tions last year showed that conservative and Catholic voters, on the 
whole, prefer the general to any orthodox politician. Because of 
this, die centre candidate is likely to come third in the first poll 
and, since the new electoral law allows only two candidates to stand 
in the second ballot, will be out of the race. 

The prospects of a candidate of the “ third force ”—the name 
once given to all parties who were riot Gaullist or Communist— 
are dimmer still because the Socialist party no longer believes in 
the virtue of this formula. Its leader, the astute M. Mollet, has 
taken hk party to drink the waters of isolation, probably as a prelude 
to closer contacts with the Communists. It is being generally 
assumed that the opposition candidate for the presidency, and sole 
rival to the general, will be a Socialist getting Communist support. 
M. Gaston Dcfferre, the mayor of Marseilles, is tipped for the time 
being as the most likely choice. 

When a presidential system, with the president of the Republic 
elected duOugh direct suffrage, was first proposed in France, some 
people on the left welcomed k as a way of enabling the republican 
parties to gather in a united anti-Gaullist vote without having to 
come to terms with the Communists. In fact, the system looks 
like having the opposite effect. It may force the I^eft to sort out 
its rotations with the Communists before the campaign gets into 
full swing. Basking in the warmth of the nuclear test ban treaty 
and of their new respectability, the Communists are in a mood for 
concessions. Last year’s elections enabled them, after fifteen years 
of isolation, to cease to be the untouchables of French politics. In 
Older to be treated as acceptable partners, the Communists are 
quite willing not to put up their own candidate. In exchange, they 
demand that the anti-Gaullist candidate should endorse a pro¬ 
gramme they can approve of. 

It ia still difficult to speculate on the chances such a centre-left 
contender, presumably a Socialist, will have. His handicaps are 
obvious. A SodaliSt with Communist support, even if this is with- 
• out stkingh, may tt%6te& away many middle class floating voters. 
He will cmafoly alarm die church and turn the dergy into Active 
hotelkritovaster*. He wifi M an open target for the line of attack 
tbit Giullism iar the only bulwark against cornhltmism. One thing 
that can be said safely, in : advance, is that if prosperity continues 
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' and the general is 
able ter addi the 
$k>gan*you never 
had it so good ” 
to that of national 
greatness, the 
• odds will be 
clearly in his 
favour. But the 
ia not 
bound to be a 
walk-over, 
j j While believing 
in his divine 
right, General de 
Gaulle does not 
disdain earthly 
calculations. He has two years in which to choose the 
right moment for attack: He has the immense advantages of 
his own prestige and the Sad memory of the Fourth Republic. He 
has the state** machinery and its propaganda at # his Service. He 
can turti a harsh beam of light on the fissures in the hesitant and, 
till now, divided opposition. Shortly before the election, he may 
well call for a referendum on some popular issue calculated to split 
his opponents still further. He will not risk the presidential stakes 
unless he feels confident that he can win by a good length. Thus 
the date remains uncertain ; but the preparations for it have begun. 

GERMANY 

All Ears 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

P olonius, had he had at his disposal today’s devices for eaves¬ 
dropping, might not have come to that sticky end behind the 
arras. But perhaps he would, in any event, have failed to hold 
his tongue ; and it is through the prattle of one person and another 
that the west German telephone tapping affair is causing several 
conspicuous professional casualties. Unhappily, the regrettable 
business of intercepting private letters and listening to other 
people’s telephone conversations —*411 in the sacred name of security 
—is not likely to be among the casualties, though foreign respon¬ 
sibility (American, British and French) for this cold-war operation 
may soon be shifted wholly to the Germans.: But the list of the 
variously injured includes the minister of the interior, At least one 
official Of the Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution, 
a member of the Bundestag, the director of the North German 
radio, two television personages and, with theip, one of the liveliest 
of the German TV programmes that deal regularly with current 
affairs. The list also includes, at least in her husband’s opinion, 
an operator on the Bundestag switchboard, who .was fortuitously 
shown plugging callers in and out in the course of a TV pro¬ 
gramme in which it was alleged that telephone tapping apparatus 
had been installed in the Bundeshaus. Several of the operator’s 
friends spoke to her afterwards with a knowing wink, assuming 
that she was in the snooping game.' Her husband has initiated 
libel proceedings on her behalf. 

The present pother began When the vigilant Hamburg weekly 
Die Zeit published an article (September 5th) alleging that the 
Office for the Protection of the Constinffioh had been flouting 
article 10 of t^e-Basie Law: This lays down that secrecy of the 
mail "and secrecy of the posts and telecommunications are 
inviolable. Reservations may be Ordered only pursuant to a law/’ 
Everybody knew that *hc former occupying powers, on the pretext 
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The Bonn ministry of the interior, of which the Office for the 
Protection of the 
announced the very same" 
knew “ nothing whatever 
September 8th Herr Hbcherl himself declared that no law had 
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public was not so 
Hdcherl explained 
government spokesm ^ 
that the Office for the 
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A a^^ecplater tit^t ffts» 
don of the Constitution aid indeed 
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and subversion. The internal affairs committee has set up a sub- 
r *committce to>dook more closely into these matters. And on 
^October rat the Social Democrats tabled a question in the 
.Bimdcstagtojtifh must be answered within a fortnight) asking for 
^further d^^^^The bumbling minister of rhe interior is now 
^/expected at least for a while. But Herr Erhard, when 

* he takes government, can hardly want to be guided by 

tic light as Hdcheri’s. 

if Hdcherl, the affair has precipitated some 
nfee conspicuous than his own. The North 
ekly TV programme Panorama , habitually a 
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watch or not to watch the 
to.the 
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•'lap again. 
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y fcft W'&kfa&'bka.e in to 

^tfnavac^fSjfr. and the N<idk'0$H>an niggL,). ;Qn 
,J J ’ ’ ji7th me mm^try of the interior, dtt a sttffcenJdre 
stjv£, announced that Hen Putsch had never himlelf 
beditiiMuniteiod^l to liften to suspects’ telephone calls, but had. 
taktot part in conference* that had resulted in*allied, security 
orgadM^lont beiof adVised te hcep watchon certain persons whops 
actipfm fctfriit ca&bgv the sj^fp-joPthe allied forces. 

“** v ‘‘ ; »ho beard Herr HjBchsTSr bftefidcntial explanations, the 
''of JhpndMtag cbrtsmittee for internal affairs, Herr 
hndii^Cii‘ (a Social Democrat), declared, himself 
f dte Office for the Protection of the Gotudfsttidn had 
not dfredily eavesdropped, though they had asked the all$e£«rdd, 

__ Jl atm_* __iJ_1.___ 


so ft* then. What troubled Herr Schmitt-Vockenhausen an 
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the necessary apparatus had been installed in the Bundestag build¬ 
ing. But Panorama had failed to check its information. This bad 
come from an obscure Social Democrat deputy, who, leaftting 
eventually that he had been wrong, tried too late to ^top thef trans¬ 
mission. The president of the Bundestag, Hen Gdrstenmaier, 
was able convincingly to deny that any such apparatus hadever 
been introduced into the Bundeshaus. On September 2tijth the 
director of the North German radio publicly apologised for the 
error. And, after .meinLttg. in Hamburg next, day, tbtNboard of 
jpyieTjjprs pubjishbid deploppi the FrnipnHiM\ team's 

jWSamfition, 

added magisterially,' ‘ r 0 m||he thewSCOttary 

rac^stra - tonsure a fair, objective aiul conk^hdous observance 
ofduties ip TFV 'pditical-.'p^sadcasfi.^ '.All . 1 #'. which 
has. been a spksfjSdgiftto Panonmwfs mmy eafmiea^ whp only 
last May dislodged the first editor of the He«r,Gerd 

von Paczensky, ,The present to the'rtsignatlbns of 

two more leading staff members-of the'NoifthGeiiBan r'adfa^&err 
Riidiger Prpske, heat} of current affairs,sad Dr fK#r^ nz 
Wocker. The Gernyift W a mpum* thay surviye as a programme. 
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ARAB UNITY 


x 


From |ho Ashes 

ter T *modern ihfctory * 
JL Imaitcd tbfn Jcadcr^of J&ym'z Revo* 
iutionary Command. Given Syria’s modern 
hiaiory, the choice of bad days would seem 
faffly open ; the one picked by the military 
commanders is September 28th, 1961., when 
Syti* broke away from union with Egypt. 
l%e second anniversary of this black day 
wqp marked by the Syrian government’s 
reaffirmation that unity with Egypt is what 
k -wants above all else, and by a fresh 
torrent of mutual recrimination between the 
two countries. This is nothing strange in a 
country that is holding concurrent trials of 
the men whcr^th e- iecessioii from Egypt, 
and the raeii wh<* triad tetr to;weld the two 
countries together ftgaib. ,v - 
Agiit athlctjk^ apart, Syria’s Baalist 
govetnmeht ii moring'Readily in the one 
direction; that"has ah attainable goal at the 


whjb Itsq. Wofihf 
inline %p(cmheti!c 
«f both ffie SyriHjk 




Hi 


Iraqi 
into; 

for. the whole Arab world). The next move 
is <to be a meeting of , the national com- 
m^td in Damascus early. this month,. 

There, the Syrian and Iraqi leaders will 
dedde the form of their union ; that there 
will now be union of a kind looks no longer 
in doubt. 

Jo begin with, all that is contemplated 
is a bilateral link between Syria and Iraq. 

Later on, s*y tbeBaai^ftes^ 

Egypt woul&bt Wdbdhte^Qa. ^ftfUal 
T&re are no other obvious candidates, 
although it^is easy to surmise that the ndw 
mdves will have caused a. stir among Jor¬ 
danian Jfcathi*ts—an4 give,n^^ff .Hussain 
: fresh rtiNdh 'for unease. Kuwait is still a 

long way from being a potential candidate, tj-om .tije ashes QL greater, nqpss,. tne ( jiew 
but at ledjt'the tension l&f^ye^n rrjta'.and; 11 djans.ttiaV jatjc'thc.impfehwess to sut^ye the 
‘ .e.approval DV'thfc .. leaders’ departure. r . - ~• 


Kuwait.has.ehded with ihe.approval by: 


. &IV6 titokcd' iot' L ao M i ™ tU 6c rimaid 

^Ss^rom^^ Shatt^SSaa ' 

Given that unity with Egypt is, for the 
time being, rulid out, the bilateral arrange- 
, meat mattes good if limited sense. But will 
k be accepted as any kind of substitute by 
Syrians or Iraqis who, for one reason or 
another, .have set their beans on greater 
Arab unity, under President Nasser’s leader¬ 
ship ? Cairo flatly insists that the proposed 
union will collapse because it is between 

\p£linff §rjppy«nfr »0» hetRje^ ttft^ple 

W.tSbvIio '.Cauotnes J(bOt ; did Egypt’s 
people, as distinct from Egypt’s president, 
support the tripartite plan?). While the 
/ Bsatb •patty is dn &p in Damascus and 
Baghdad, the proposed arrangements will 
hoH good. But, plucked out as they are 
from .the a$b€£ Qf, greater. hqpe&. the ( jiew 
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Fordson’s Big Blue Is so easy to w u il B s 
...takes the fatigue out of farming 


Big Blue helps the farmer get more done with less 
fatigue—and less worry. The Big Blue Fordson is de¬ 
signed by men who understand farming; it’s built 
for the man in the seat 

Big Blue is.balanced to give a new feeling of con¬ 
fidence in all'kinds of work, in alt land conditions. 
Steering wheel and brake pedals are set at an ideal 
angle for driver comfort and quick use. The seat is 
adjustable for comfort, and it tilts out of the way for 


stand-up operation. Big Blue thinks of the operator’s 
safety too—with extra-wide fenders and foot-plates. 
A single lever controls farming’s simplest and most 
modem hydraulic system. This is the one tractor per¬ 
fectly balanced to take the fatigue i- 

out of farming — Pordson’s Big 

Blue. Big Blue comes in three 

sizes: 32-hp Dexta, 44-hp Super FBSBBt 

Dexta, and 53-hp Super Major. 
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FORD TRACTOR DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Taste good 

Good brandies taste good^ So do 
good cigarettes. Player’s No. 8 
are very good cigarettes indeed. 

Ae ltil fnritwphtv. 
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SPAIN . 


FROM OVR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A fter all, it was not a corrida , It was 
. mow like one of those light domestic 
dramas, beloved of television producers, in 
which die principals hurl cornflakes at one 
another in the opening sequence but are 
safely back in each other's arms in time for 
the last commercial. The style, in short, 
was American rather than Spanish. 

The Pact of Madrid, which secured for 
the United States three major air bases in 
the provinces of Madrid, Saragossa and 
Seville, and a combined naval and air.base 
at Rota, in the Ray Of Cadiz, was signed on 
September 26th, 1953. It waS valid for ten 
years, after which there Would follow a 
u consultation period ” of six months dur¬ 
ing which the Spanish add Ataetkan, 
governments might decide whether to ex-'" 
tend, amend or terminate it. ' The corn* 
flakes started flying when it was:bandy 
nine years old. Under such headlines as 
“ An alliance which is dying of old age^/the - 
Spanish press called for a new agreement 
more advantageous to Spain. General 
Franco was reported to consider theiQ 53 
pact “ outdated and inadequate.” His 
officials were mow specific: the United 
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’ Statot ttnttt higher {nicA iddudihg/ 
modem mtfitatyaqwph 
, ;mppt ffnrbyifa t jj»iasiksl god, eiffkr * *af. 
for Spain tn Nato or a straight Hisgaao-r 

. "Privately, however, they conceded {that 
the Pact Of Madrid was not die sort of 
Status symbol General Franco would dis¬ 
card lightly. It had formalised the ending 
of the freC world's ostracism of his regime 
and signposted a road that Spain’s younger 
officers hoped would lead to Nato member- . 
ship. Moreover, the caudillo'e freedom of 
manoeuvre was circumscribed: the very 
nature of his regime barred any flirtation 
with.neutralism and litdc, except perhaps 
ridiculej whs to bo gained by heccxning a 
satellite of General de Gaulle. The Russo- 
American thaw and the.growing unpopu¬ 
larity of foreign aid in die Umted States 
Congress Were unmistakable amber lights. 
The fiw died out of official Spain’s cam- 
: paigft’fcu a 'Vbetcer ” pact.. The Americans 
pkyoa it mm. confident that an extension 
’.could he had inexpensively. 

.The agreement announced last week, just 
ten years met the signing of the original 
pact, proved them right. It extends the 
i953 defence agreement for five'yeata, thus 
safeguarding America's short-term strategic 
arrangements in. the western Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and, at little cost, it offers the 
Spanish government cause for satisfaction. 
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,!r DoUaruidro rSpain; fumm %dn»' 
fldiedihodBg& tb* 'Sxodrbitappco ifiank-w 
caajsnly «Wmi»iai 
: ; hqonwg cwotmft :Tfe Sewwh, wmed 

forces wdl ^atrenglhmad by tbej.esta.b- 
luhmont bf s| -ronsultadvo’cont 
mittoe ” for' ^wmoo .'MtforsljfojJ Re¬ 
vision of mote modern hardwire than Spain 
has received in the past.■ Washington may 
seem to have gone tmher dgftWhoHP in 
committing itself to uphold Spain’s 
7 security and integrity,” I .dw-n ftodi- 
ing in last weekV comma _ Ihkt-could 
not be found in—or road into—the 1953 
agreement. 

This new accord will improve slightly 
Spain s standing < the me 

wetteht camp, but not in such 1 alto 

outrage Nate’s sodallst and JibOtv eoifr' 
pwwots. < Spain's aulltacy. Uj&VjHjtb lbs 
WeM will rondnue.M.j^fM«uejffi^^ 
American one,putsjde Nato, md JMaj^srlll 
have no more say than in the past, oyer^ for 
example, the deployment of Aniericaa 
strategic 1 bombers u ^mm.iihd'lhe tite- td 
which Rota is put. It w rifcnnra! dtft -both 
governments should declare that they con¬ 
sider it “ necessary and appropriate { ’ that 
their agreement should hum part of u the 
security agreements for die Atlantic and 
Mediterranean areas ”.; bqttfiete an vague 
words that will mean-no more, than the 
United States wishes diem to mean.." 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Puny. Hurricane 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ' * 

Santo Domingo. 

hen General Rafael Trujillo seized power in the Dominican 
Republic in 1930 a Caribbean hurricane struck Santo 
Domingo as if in presage of the 31 years of oppression to come. 
Hurricane Edith, which rumbled around the island fast week, was as 
puny as the military officers who overthrew the constitutional regime 
of President Juan Bosch. “Maybe it means it won’t last so long 
this time,” commented qne Dominican. But anxiety coloured his 
irony. Indeed, many are gloomily talking of leaving if another 
military dictatorship looks like taking root. 

Conditions inside the country offer little reason why this should 
not happen. The social structure has hardly changed. Democratic 
institutions have had too little chance of growing under Sr Bosch 
to prevent a determined and ruthless man from seizing power. The 
two necessary weapons are there as they have always been: a 
privileged, swollen array and a group of wealthy, reactionary 
families who control the economy. What is still to be seen is 
whether last week's plotters include such a man. 

They may. Few people in the twenties saw General Trujillo as 
a man with the dictator’s stamp. It could be Brigadier-General 
Wessin y Wessin, of the air force, self-promoted from colonel, a 
key man in the plot. General Wessin, a militant Roman Catholic 
of Lebanese origin, has figured in almost every military interven¬ 
tion in politics since Trujillo was assassinated more than two years 
ago. Or perhaps it could be Colonel Belisario Peguero, chief of 
the 12,000-strong military police. A Peguero regime would 
probably be a cruder version of the Trujillo regime. General Irabert 
Barrera is another key member of the plot. He, together with 


General Luis Araiami Tio, are the only two survivors of tw group 
that killed Trujillo. Both were given the rank of general last year 
(to help protect them from possibly vengeful members T pf the 
Trujillo family). But neither is a professional soldier. General 
Amiami Tio’s part in the plot seems to have been limited, {md 
to what extent General Imbert controlled it is $till not dear. 

The air force chief, General Atila Luna, though important in 
the overthrow of Sr Bosch (with its jets and tanks, the air force 
is much more powerful than the army),* does not appear as a serious 
contender. For several days after the coup, he spent his time 
in the smart Hotel Embajador, surrounded by a bunch of newly- 
found camp followers. The activities of the other military men 
have been more sinister. Only a few hours after the coup* two 
unnamed officers marched into the “ Development Corporation,” 
the state organisation that controls the properties confiscated from 
the Trujillos* and ordered the treasurer at gunpoint to sign a 
fat cheque. The treasurer refused and was arrested. 

There has been an unseemly but predictable scramble for plums 
among the leaders of the right-wing parties formerly in opposition. 
Not one of these politicians looks like a leader: mediocrity is their 
common quality. But some have at least a reputation for honesty. 
These include the president of the ruling triumvirate, Dr Emilio 
de los Santos, who as chairman of the electoral commission last 
winter pronounced Sr Juan Bosch truly elected, and the foreign 
secretary, Sr Donald Reid, an affable and well-meaning indepen¬ 
dent conservative, the son of a British business man. 

The new civilian government is doing its best to appear respec¬ 
table in the hope of gaining American diplomatic recognition and 
financial aid. Nobody has been killed, the press is still allowed to 
criticise, and the army has returned to its quarters (though it would 
soon be out again if its privileges were threatened). The report 
that the victorious officers said they would set up a “rightist 
state ” seems to have been a news agency’s mistranslation of the 
Spanish “ estado de derecho ” (state of law). 

Nobody yet knows what the new regime stands for. All that is 
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koownis chat it iaj^aran oommuoitm; a weary old claim rfad'Jia*-^ 
worn pretty ttti'hriiotr.! At Sr Bosch drily rattoriud-wtk«$,4K v ’ 
Kached*^^ Rko» theaemflitary nHW d ne&WdiMfei j 
befort ctMhhuiiinri appeared in Latin' America, ahd even Wfitfe 
the Rusttim^ Hc^olution. ’ Only outside- influence will he afjje to 
prevent'^dto Domingo beiflg degraded once more into, 1 say, 
0‘4dt(l ^e$sin or Ciudad Lmbert _ 

PAKISTAN 

Carpenter in Trouble 


r aki, Daccr hts rolki groui^ to gamble. A planning otffciiJSdixf 
' estimated that income a head in. the East wist 

•tb that j&m nc $ @#0:£§P sa 

i* ’G Op jcfia^tjA West. Finally* almost 5*0 per cent of the 
oon^ staff, and Utmost all the arnfed forces,come 

froth the West. This is “two tattoos’' with a vengeance* and 
f native hundred, milea between t&em, ; ; 7 ’ 7 / 

Recently thqrc has b^enlap1 effort toctosc tbegap;’ ^jTie pro¬ 
portion of pentral tax reyqjue going to tfcle East his qegjfly doubled 
under Aypb Khan’s ryle, #pfi, under the third ^-year plap, 
East Pakistan is scheduled to receive* for the first time* *: larger 
allocation 6 f public sector development aid than the West.:,But 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PAKISTAN 

A Furn|tu&e sfiop in Rawalpindi boasts the sign “ Ayub Khan 
and Co, Famous Cabinet Makers.” Nobody denies fame 
to the cabinet maker’s namesake, but whether it is the carpenter’s 
lack Of skill or the recalcitrance of Pakistani wood, the president’s 
position is far from happy. 

Economic development, one of the promises of the 1958 coup, 
is faltering. It is three years since the current five-year plan 
began, and the .country is not half-way towards its target of 24 
per cent growth* As in India, the production lag is attributed 
to agricultural failures, made worse by natural disasters. In addi¬ 
tion, exports, but not imports* have stagnated for the past three 
years, producing in the current budget the highest foreign exchange 
deficit since independence. Brave hopes of diminishing dependence 
on foreign aid have not worked out. 

President Ayub Khan’s attempted political settlement has not 
been a success. Domestic stability coincided only with the period 
of army rule. In June, 1962, the ending of martial law after the 
proclamation of a new constitution released all the evil spirits 
alleged to have wrought the downfall of the old regime. “ Govern¬ 
ment of the president, by the president, for the president,” is 
the way an opposition leader has described the present political 
structure. A regime resting on an electorate of no more than 
80,00b* basic democrats ” cannot force itself to be loved. With¬ 
out fundamental rights defensible in the courts, Without the right 
to form political parties, the Pakistani opposition has ho option 
but to be extreme. 

Attempts by the president to accommodate himself to the mood 
of the country without relinquishing real power have involved him 
in even sharper disputations. His Franchise Commission (which 
recommended a return to direct elections and universal suffrage) 
and Attempted constitutional amendment provided points of focus 
for opposition fury. The president controls the system but needs 
popular sanction, particularly now that the government majority 
has been weakened by a Supreme Court decision disqualifying 
ministers from keeping their assembly seats. A return to martial 
law would be unwelcome and possibly even dangerous. The 
president, learning sadly, has accordingly set out to defeat the 
politicians at their own game—by himself becoming a politician. 
He paid his two annas and was duly enrolled as an ordinary 
member of the government wing of the Moslem League, thus 
seeking to bolster its declining fortunes with his own prestige. 

He has tried to alleviate, but has certainly not been able to 
eliminate a deep-rooted source of basic tension in Pakistan. East 
Pakistan (aided now by the western districts of Sind, Baluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier) continues to provide the sharpest 


the centrifugal' forces are strong: The opposition in East Pakistan 
sOmetund urges secession and includes a powerful teftwing With 
PeWqg^sympajdijes, / * '*• " ' 

During the summer, industrial and student unrest, a Vituperative 
opposition and ^ violent press have revived comparisons with 
pre-1958 days. Attempts byoppositkm groups to . unite in a 
National Democratic From {successfully formed in East Pakistan) 

have been answered 

■ by the arrest of the 

' lenders on sedition 
charges. To prevent 
the criticism of the 
regime expressed in 
the assemblies from 
reaching a wider 
audience, the 
government has 
sought to curb the 
press. Already a 
tight censorship, and 
pressure on editors 
through the with¬ 
holding- of official 
advertisements, cir¬ 
cumscribe what can 
be said; the new 
ordinances would 
reduce what free- 

lit’ ; *' V " V .*■ dom still exists to a 

mockery. The presi- 

dent has per¬ 
suaded to stay his 

hand for the moment, pending the creation of a code of self- 
discipline by editors. 

Foreign policy has yielded slightly more joy for the president. 
The loosening of the Cold war ice-floes and the Sino-Indian dispute 
have allowed Pakistan’s natural political inclination to neutralism 
to haVe a little more expression. Yet, as the president knows, 
China is no economic substitute for the United States and experi¬ 
ments in blackmail can end disastrously. The sub-continental 
strategy of irritating India has received its latest expression on the 
Assam-East Pakistan frontier. India has long complained of 
“ infiltrators ” from East Pakistan, numbering* -some say, up to 
half a million since r^r. The exodus is probably more an 
index of East Pakistani misery than a cold political calculation 
from Rawalpindi. When the sad emigres are returned over the 
frontier, Pakistan protests that India is attempting to depopulate 


opposition to the government. With more than half the country’s 
population (but only ij per cent of its land area), East Pakistan 
stands to gain most from a restoration of universal suffrage and 
direct elections. With 930' people a square mile (against West 
Pakistan’s 140), earning fio-70per cent of foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings but having only a minor share in imports, having received 
only a third of total expenditure allocations in the period since 
1947, and getting less than a fifth of American and Colombo Plan 


Assam of its Moslems. 

Elections are not on the timetable. But, as the months go by, 
the president may be forced to choose between direct repression 
or a further extension oL freedom. So faff the opposition has 
not produced a group that gives any promise of restoring demo¬ 
cracy or of pursuing Pakistan’s development with single-minded 
devotion. Meanwhile, the army waits in the wings, remembering 
the blessed silence of martial law. 






The wider the Choice, 
the harder 


There are a lot of wines around. 
They come in several colours and 
a great many qualities. To,separate 
the great from the merely good you 
need an encyclopaedic knowledge 
and a lifetime of experience. Most 
of all, you need the good fortune to 
be born with that rare gift: a really 
good palate for wines. The, people 
who select the Lufthansa Wine 
Cellar are top experts. You'll see 
. the result pf their work in the wines 
you get on any Lufthansa flight. 


They have been chosen thought¬ 
fully, carefully, by people who know 
their job thoroughly. Like everyone 
who works for Lufthansa, whether 
In On office, in a workshop, at a. 
desk or at the controls of a 707. 


'^'LUFTHANSA 

German Airlines. 






Minolta tells the world: 

“ Usually , new lines take time to gain foot¬ 
holds in the international market. But in late 
1962 when we introduced our Minolta SR-7 
and the Zoom 8 movie camera to the world 
through LIFE International and LIFE En 
Espahol, the demand soon exceeded our 
initialproductionruns. A goodexample of the 
quick and effective job LIFE has been turning 
infor us, our dealers, and our customers." 


No wonder Minolta Camera KK has been adver- 
tisinginLlFE International since 1952 and in LIFE 
En Espaflol since 1962 . LIFE International editions 
can help you, too, in selling to the world market. 

LIFE can sell for you, loo. For more inform¬ 
ation about LIFE International, its advertising 
edition for Europe, as well as LIFE’S Spanish 
language editions for Latirf America—write to 
Robert H. Garey, European Advertising Director, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond St., London W. 1 . 
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From Oxford to 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 




, it* tWt laundjed the Wqrty Ke&ttrf Jcafelb&utttMs 
Imm 8<#iia .Q^«nl Koiy^ftir* dp W# tinpli$l*oipt» 
exceeded its receipts in kind (clothing and supplies). The. com¬ 
mittee now had the responsibility of distributing £250,000. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

“To carry on work for the relief of suffering arising out of 
famine, earthquake , pestilence, war or any other large-scale emer¬ 
gency or due to the inadequacy of group or national social or 
economic resources in any part of the world” 

S o says the mandate of the Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 
Britain’s largest private relief organisation, which this week 
celebrates its twenty-first birthday. Oxfam is now in a position 
to relieve suffering to the extent of £1.5 million a year. No more 
than a raindrop 011 the deserts of human need, it is a long way 
from the committee’s modest beginnings in wartime Oxford. 

In 1942 several Oxford citizens, including Professor Gilbert 
Murray, decided to launch an appeal to help the children in 
German-occupied Greece. In 1946, when most wartime commit¬ 
tees disbanded, the Oxford Committee decided to continue its 
work, helping, among others, the Germans. During the early 
nineteen-fifties the scope of the committee’s work began to widen, 
although relief for European refugees still accounted for the major 
part of its budget. In 1951 the committee decided to launch an 
appeal for funds for famine relief in Bihar ; the £3,000 or so sent 
was the first of many emergency grants made to meet natural 
disaster. 

The Korean War brought new appeals for help. An immediate 
grant was made in 1952 and by the end of 1953 soine £8,000 had 
been sent to the relief agencies working among the three million 
Korean refugees and the 100,000 war orphans. During 1954 
Oxfam also sent money to the Chinese refugees in Hongkong and 
Macao. By the middle nineteen-fifties cash and supplies were being 
sent to 16 countries. 

The Hungarian revolution in 1956 and the Algerian war created 
new refugee problems. A climax came in 1959 when, as part 
of the World Refugee Year, all the voluntary agencies pooled their 
resources in a massive attack. To launch the appeal Oxfam 
appointed its first regional organisers, the nucleus of what is now 
a team of 18 people. Their first efforts, together with the general 


Progress and expansion since then have been rapid* The first 
few small grants made for feeding schemes in Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and South Africa paved the way for larger Khei^ in^Mrica. 
The Congo crisis introduced a new, urging jfcced; J* Africa 

became the focal point of Oxfam’s work. The flood of public 
support for the Congo appeal swelled the funejs* and suddenly 
Oxfam’s income was over £1 million. ; Bffi? : 

With current projects in more than 60 countries, including the 
American continent, it has become the policy to maintain t wide 
geographical distribution of aid. The refugees in Hongkong and 
the Middle East remain close to the committee’s heart, artdaccoimt 
for 9 per cent and nearly rr pet cent respectively of the* &wm 
made so far this’ year. But the launching of the Freedom’ ffdk 
Hunger Campaign by the Food and Agriculture Organisation in 
1960 gave new emphasis to longer-term development’an# Oxfonft 
policy has quickly reflected this change/ The ctittffikC&is flow 
going in for several long-term projects, including Of 

£1.8 million to the Freedom from Hunger Cfemptigm 1 *4 v 

Oxfam is also giving £500,000, over thi next ttote years> tO 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. A ]fertMlfcr&te!^ 
is being taken in these High Commission territories* Where 
Oxfam’s first project overseas director was appointed in 1961 and 
where a long-term plan of development has been drawn up. 

The voluntary agencies, including Oxfam, can never dd more 
than highlight the problems and, through their pfiotschemcs, 
point to possible ways out. With their limited funde f ^6ey'can 
show what can be done in selected areas to remedy malnutrition, 
improve crop yields, and change traditional living patients. Under 
these terms Oxfam tries to meet as many needs as possible from 
the £6,000 that comes its way each day. The refugees still receive 
about a quarter of total funds ; a tenth is reserved for emergencies* 
The longcr-range projects include well-digging, animal ^disease 
prevention, agricultural training, and helping people to buy fishing 
boats. And, as the 84th country—Chad—is added to Oxfam’s 
list with a grant for land reclamation, a second generation of 
Greek children in the mountain villages is benefiting from the 
installation of a piped water supply. 


GREECE 

Judge for Caretaker 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

G reece has, one must hope, been set on 
a more sane political course by King 
Paul's bold decision on September 26th to 
dissolve parliament and choose the presi¬ 
dent of the supreme court, Mr Stylianos 
Mavromihalis, to head a caretaker cabinet 
in preparation for general elections on 
November 3rd. For the last two years a 
persistent campaign against the validity of 
the last elections, abusive attacks on the 
Crown, and violent outbursts of political 
intolerance, have dominated the political 
scene. 

If the king ? in cfdeno show the Crown 
impervious to political pressure, had ignored 
the appeals for the dismissal of Mr 
Pipinelis’s interim cabinet, the elections 
would have been boycotted by the Centre 
Union, the main opposition party. What 
the Centre Union wants is an honest elec¬ 


tion in which the government party, the 
National Radical Union, will not be allowed 
to make use of the country’s administrative 
machinery, which it has controlled for 
nearly eight years, to reap dishonest elec¬ 
toral gains. In fact, the opposition might 
have got a fair deal from the interim 
cabinet. Mr Pipinelis has serious political 
ambitions. He would thus have been likely 
to try to hold impeccably honest elections 
—as far as any Greek elections can be im¬ 
peccably honest—and so make his name as 
a man of integrity. 

Mr Mavromihalis, simply by virtue of 
being a supreme court judge, silences in 
advance any criticism of the manner 
in which the elections are conducted— 
although it may be doubted whether any 
non-political cabinet could neutralise within 
thirty-five days the influence on the 
administrative machinery of a party that has 
been in power since 1955. The effort to 
achieve orderly elections may be frustrated 
by right-wing extremists. The killing of 
the left-wing deputy, Mr Lambrakis, in 
Salonika in May has turned out to be a 


serious mistake for them, and in their 
anxiety to retrieve their position they may 
resort to large-scale intimidation. 

Four major parties will contest the elec¬ 
tions under a system of modified propor¬ 
tional representation which mildly favours 
the larger parties. The National Radical 
Union can claim a good record of achieve¬ 
ment over the past eight years; but its 
critics claim that it has lost flexibility. The 
Centre Union may have demonstrated 
its devotion to political morality and 
democracy ; but it has failed to demonstrate 
that if brought to power it could maintain 
the political stability that is essential for 
Greece’s economic progress. The pro¬ 
communist United Democratic Left (EDA) 
may gain added support as much through 
the long term damage caused by the Centre 
Union’s anti-royalist campaign, as through 
the methods used by the Right to fight com¬ 
munism. The Progressive party, led by the 
astute Mr Markezinis, which stands half¬ 
way between the right wing and the centre, 
has high hopes of drawing increased sup¬ 
port from both sides. * 
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Waste of 
Time? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

P resident khnnwy’s recent expedition through the West was a 
curiously ill-conceived and unsatisfactory affair from start 
to finish. There seems to be little logical reason why Mr 
Kennedy* on his first political speaking tour since the congressional 
election campaign in 1962, should go into an area that has never 
been particularly friendly to him and is certainly not so today. 
It was equally bewildering that the non-political pretext for the 
five-day tour was the conservation of natural resources, a topic 
that has never , been of much interest to Mr Kennedy. It followed 
naturally then that the President's speeches often tended to be 
vague am) meandering and that occasionally the mood of his 
audiences was less than enthusiastic. Nor was it any great surprise 
when local Democratic politicians informed the President's travel¬ 
ling party that his chances of carrying the western states (apart 
from California) in 1964 were not bright. 

AH that the speaking tour reaUy did was to heighten the sense 
of political uneasiness in the White House these days. On the 
face of it, there should be no worries there. It is an axiom of 
modern American politics that a President is assured of re-election 
ro a second four-year term of office if he escapes national disaster 
during his first term and there is no disaster confronting Mr 
Kennedy at the moment. He stands a good chance of reaching 
November, 1964, without having to fight off a recession and the 
current thaw ift relations with the Soviet Union, even if it turns 
out to be abortive, is unquestionably popular with the electorate. 
Furthermore, Gallup polls show that there would be a top-heavy 
Kennedy victory over any Republican opponent were the election 
held today. Yet the President’s political advisers believe that next 
year’s election may turn out to be a close one, perhaps even a 
losing one, for him. 

One reason for the absence of boundless confidence may be 
found within the President himself. He has not, try as he may, 
succeeded in generating a non-partisan aura about himself so that 
he can reign as “ President of ill the people " in the manner of a 
George Washington, a Dwight Eisenhower or even (in his later 
years) of a Franklin Roosevelt. In fact, Mr Kennedy is very nearly 
as partisan a figure today as he was in November, i960, when he 
actually collected a shade less than half of all the presidential votes 
cast. There was a time early in his Administration when he 
seemed about to achieve an liisenhower-like sweep of popularity 
but his tough attack on the businessmen who increased steel prices 
in the spring of 1962 ended that. The fact that a current political 
biography of the President, which is really a compendium of 
smears and accusations against him, is fast rising on the best seller 
lists attests to the intensity of anti-Kennedy sentiment. 

But Mr, Hairy Truman was an even more partisan figure than 
Mr Kennedy when he defeated Thomas Dewey in 1948 
(although Q$ly by a v$ry narrow margin). The lack of sureness in 
the Kennedy camp a y$ar Jo advance of the election stem? pot §9 
much from Mr. Kennedy 9 ! failure to ingratiate himself with 
Republican! and Other conservatives as from the emergence of 
the race issue as the greatest domestic question of the day. Before 
the first riots in Birmingham last spring signalled the start of the 


Negro revolution, there was little occasion for Democrats to 
worry over the possibility of Mr Kennedy becoming the first one- 
term President since Mr Herbert Hoover. 

In the first place, the racial crisis and the Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion’s strong support for the Negro movement mean that the once 
solidly Democratic South is lost to Mr Kennedy in 1964* This 
is fact, not Republican daydream or Democratic nightmare the 
anti-Kennedy sentiment of the white Southerner, ina region where 
only a miniscule.fraction of black men are able to vote even today, 
means that there is almost no chance that, the President can carry 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida;, Tennessee 
or Texas. Moreover, there is only an. increasingly remote possi¬ 
bility that he may bt able to win the decttoral votes of the other 
southern states—North Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas and Georgia. 
If Senator Barry GoldWater becomes thr Republican nominee for 
President, as now seems likely to be the case, he stftnds to win 
most or all of these states; otherwise, many of them will go to a 
separate, segregationist, Democratic nominee. 

This means that Mr Kennedy must compensate for the loss of 
votes in the South by capturing non-southern states that be lost 
to Mr Nixon, the Republican candidate, in i960. This might 
not seem so difficult for an incumbent President were it not for 
the new political faci of fife that the race issue intrudes here too. 
It is known to politicians of both parties today that a substantial 
body of white Northerners, many of them Drinocraric supporters 
of Mr Kennedy, is emotionally hostile to the Negro’s demand for 
equality. What is not known is wheiher these white Democrats 
wiU express their hostility by wring against Mr Kennedy, leaving 
the ranks of the Democratic parry for the first time, 

It is this uncertainty which troubles the White House* particu¬ 
larly as its file of reports about anti-Negro sentiment in the North 
continues to grow. The white voters of Polish and Irish extraction 
on the south side of Chicago, long pillars of the Democratic party 
in Illinois, are in an ugly state of mind about the Negroes and 
could erupt into violence. Anti-Negro sentiment in Democratic 
Philadelphia is becoming so strong that it could result in the elec¬ 
tion next month of the city’s first Republican Mayor in twelve 
years. Although generally overlooked by the national press, a 
segregationist white woman was elected recently to the school 
board and a Negro incumbent turned out in Boston, the President's 
staunchly Democratic home town. 

Nothing short of a truce in the racial war is likely to halt this 
epidemic of Negrophobia in the North and not even Mr Kennedy’s 



All the scatst which Nr Kennedy visited, except Oregon* 
hive a senatorial election in J9fr0 and nil of the incumbehts 
whose terms expire, except Senator Scott of Pennsylvania, 
are Democrats. 
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most unabashed, bettorj foac h& tif capable of achieving 

that truce before the ne*t election. His alternative way of making 
sure that normally Democratic voters are n6t deflected away from 
him because of the race question h to stress the issues which are 
the normally Democratic ones; in other words, the Present must 
convince the typical trade unionik that the Detpocrftlc party’s 
support of his union and of social welfare programmes as vastly 
more important to him than is what he may consider lo^bg-the 
party’s unwise decision to support racial integration in scbddfo 
housing and trade union** , ^ \ 

Depending upon how the racial crisis goes withinfoe next twelve 
months, this may be a far there difficult task than many Demo¬ 
cratic politicians imagine* Right now, the dreaded spectre of a 
Negro moving in next door to him and thereby ruining property 
values in the neighbourhood is a far more real bread-and-butter 
issue for the Polish-American factory worker in Chicago than is 
trade union legislation or health insurance for the aged. It is 
obvious that Mr Kennedy has a substantial political mission to 
perform in the urban areas of the North where Democratic success 
is usually taken for granted. 

That is why M* Kennedy’s western expedition was illogical 
from the standpoint of his personal requirements, Considering 
how rarely a President can devote a full week to so dearly political 
an undertaking, it seems wasteful that he should spend so long 
wooing an area which; is likely to vote for a Republican candidate 
no matter what Mr Kennedy does and which has so few votes to 
cast anyway in the presidential election, The West, however, 
carries much more weight in the senatorial elections—and is 
more likely to support Democratic nominees in these contests than 
in the presidential one. From their point of view, at least, Mr 
Kennedy was not squandering his time, last week. 


Collision Course 

T ax cuts for all or a reinforcement of rights for Negroes in the 
year of their deepest discontent ? The Administration insists 
that both Bills arc essential this year. But with 1963 racing towards 
its end these two heavyweights of the President’s programme may 
collide in the Senate, knocking one of them into 1964. The trouble 
is that the time-table favours delaying tactics by Senator Byrd, the 
southern chairman of the Finance Committee and an enemy both 
of civil rights and of deficit spending ; he sympathises with Repub¬ 
lican efforts—which were rebuffed narrowly last week when the 
House of Representatives approved the tax cut—to make it con¬ 
ditional upon reductions in the Budget which President Kennedy 
will submit in January. Mr Byrd insists that the Senate hearings, 
which will duplicate very largely those of the House, will take 
six weeks. But by then the House version of the, civil rights Bill 
should be before the Senate and a southern filibuster—an attempt 
to talk it to deaih—will probably be under way. 

This week Senator Douglas tried to convince the Finance Com¬ 
mittee that it should arrange to complete its hearings by Novem¬ 
ber 1 st but the committee refused to interfere with the chairman's 
traditional right to control its ti|ne-tdble. Mr Byrd may relent; by 
a miracle the tax Bill may squeak'through ahead of the filibuster. 
If not the White House may have to decide whether it would rather 
enter an election year with the civil rights fight still raging, and 
the Democrats split wide open, or with a debate on tax' reduction 
coinciding, with the first .$*100 billion Budget. * ■*: 

This: is not the Administration’s only headache. The Civil Rights 
Commission, which was due to die on Monday, seems certain of a 
year’s reprieve, even though its third report—-and ks first unanimous 
one—which was published this week is sure to atiger the 
Southerners; k recommends new legislation and vigorous execu¬ 
tive action in almost every field. What dismays die White House 
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will alienate the Republican, whe*e votes House 

and, still more, in the Senate, if a filibuster is .Some 

commentators arc. saying that tbe A{hnini$tradQn fm h#* .j|c : firet 
round on civil rights—not to the Negro*senemies but J» h^&iench. 

Dangerous Dramatics 

A witness' with re^‘^jbk 1 d\ 0 e stage 

wt*k but m '.this'cas$'tfi$hairw»§^djMNdtr:dMLr 
foe informer- froifi Cosa Mpstirq, the 

tried to disguise himself to avoid foe vcnffcjfibce_ jfpftoet 

colleagues whom he has betrayed Bkt tiff A$;t|A ( foe 

Justice Department provides miibh better’*' 
has it saved him from capjta), puniitofft 1 * fog‘ Jmfea^a;j^8o^ 
inmate in a federal prison but, by sepdmg fiifo ai'«''^| : b^ss’lfefore 
a Senate investigating subcommittee, if has gjVeii Him a riot so 
brief moment as a nationwide , telcvisfon star. !Mr VakcjhJ, 
resplendent in white tic and white shirt, is pouring forth to Sffell- 
bound Senators and television viewers the story'6f foe sinister 
organisation also known as the Mafia, the Black Hand or “the 
syndicate.” In his rich Brooklynesc he has raaqe public know¬ 
ledge out of former blood secrets,: foe “kiss of death,”'by which 
informers, such as himself, are marked for extinction, foe initiation 
by blood and fire and the internal structure of Cosa Nostra 
“families” or regional branches. 

The Justice Department appreciates Mr VaYachi’s dramatic 
talents. It would like to encourage more refugees from the under¬ 
world ; it also wants the public to realise the strength of organised 
crime—37 gangland deaths since i960, at least $7 billion collected 
a year from illegal gambling. But most of all, as foe Attorney 
General told the investigators, the Justice Department would like 
permission to use stronger tools in collecting evidence against law¬ 
breakers—namely, authority to offer immunity to informers and 
a relaxation of the stringent rules against tapping telephone wires. 

The question arises whether Mr Valachi himself is anything 
more than a tool. Much of foe information was already known 
to the federal authorities-*—the names of Mafia bbsaek from Boston 
to San Francisco, for example ; yet it was only released to the 
public when Mr Valachi faced the cameras. Some members of 
the New York police forge have seprned his testimony as '‘gate 
underworld gossip ” by a publicity-seeking and vengeful underling 
of the crime world.; Chicago law enforcement officers also doubt 
the value of Mr Valadu’s revelations., A more serious, doubt was 
raised by foe Washington Post : foe so-called “ weapons ” sought by 
foe Justice Department “could,be seriously qbusecL” It may be 
important to catch criminals but “ this, should be done wifoin the 
traditions of our free society.” 

Overkilled 

L ast week when the Senate votgd unanimously to approve a 
, defence appropriation of $ 47.3 billion it moved..almost as 
overwhelmingly to crush Senator McGovern’s proposal that $ 2.2 
billion should* be cut from the Bill. Thfe vote—74 to' 2 —was a 
welcome opportunity to show that though foe r Senate might have 
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ratified the treaty banning most atomic tests, it was no sucker for 
what Senator Russell, the chairman of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, Calls “unilateral disarmament.** Yet more is certain to 
be heard of Senator McGovern’s argument that the United States 
already possesses the nuclear capacity to blot out the Soviet Union 
many times over and that continued production of weapons on 
the present scale distorts the economy, makes it too dependent on 
military outlays and deprives America of money for education, 
better health and many other good things. If all related spend¬ 
ing is included, that of the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
example, defence cost the United States last year over $53 million, 
aome 56 per cent of all federal expenditure and about 10 per cent 
of the gross national product. 

Mr McGovern’s proposal was relatively modest, even when 
coupled with the $1.6 billion which Congress has already cut from 
the Administration’s request and the $1 billion which he thinks 
could be taken from the AEC’s budget. Academic critics of 
so-called “overkill,” such as Professor Melman of Columbia 
University, have suggested cuts ranging from $16 to $26 billion 
•nd even higher. The "Department of Defence considers that such 
calculations are ridiculously oversimplified and downright mislead¬ 
ing, given the need of the United States to be able to absorb a 
nuclear attack and still have sufficient strength to retaliate deci¬ 
sively. But the department may not be quite as contemptuous as 
was the Senate of Mr McGovern’s thinking and in particular of 
his Bill to set up a National Economic Conversion Commission to 
study the effects of arms cuts on jobs and incomes and to require 
defence contractors to plan for their own return to peaceful produc¬ 
tion if more than a quarter of their workers are engaged on military 
projects. 

A levelling off of defence spending is in the cards in the Budget 
for 1964-65, which will be unveiled in January, after an increase 
of $xo billion or so under the Kennedy Administration. This is 
not the result of any change of heart about “ overkill ” but a con¬ 
sequence of improved air transport, which makes it possible to 
deploy troops more efficiently, a new assessment of the value of 
aircraft carriers in nuclear war and the cost-efficiency studies of 
Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence. But, in addition, since 
early in the summer the Administration has been considering the 
possibility of cuts in the production of nuclear arms and the fission¬ 
able material required to make them ; the output of plutonium is 
said to exceed any conceivable use for it and has troubled the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy for some time. 


Microscope on Science 

G athering its courage, the House of Representatives has 
deckled to send explorers into the dark labyrinth of 
government-supported scientific research where Congressmen have 
long feared to tread. A special committee, led by Mr Elliott of 
Alabama, will try to examine the entire ramifications of so-called 
“ R and D,” the research and development on which the govern¬ 
ment wants to spend $13.7 billion in the current fiscal year. The 
fact that the committee was appointed by unanimous vote shows 
how alarmed legislators are over the staggering growth of this 
figure—twice what it was only four years ago. They fear that they 
have lost control over the proliferation of research projects because, 
out of an ignorance of science, they have tended to give whatever 
funds have been requested. The National Institutes of Health, for 
example, are now requesting a budget approaching $1 billion; 
twelve years ago it was a modest $52 million. The government’s 
involvement in research is so great that it now pays for nearly 
two-thirds of all the “ R and D ” effort in the United States (and 
for an even larger share of scientific research in universities); 


GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS «N RESEARCH 

Y«ort ending June 30th ' 



$88 BILLION $ 13 7 BILLION REQUESTED 


moreover, the amount involved will probably keep on increasing by 
about $1 billion a year. 

But if the Elliott committee is to put control back into the 
hands of Congress it must risk treading on many important toes. 
Five powerful agencies—the Departments of Defence and of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
National Science Foundation—dispense 90 per cent of the money 
and neither they, nor their apologists within Congress, will be 
happy about a hunt for overlapping projects and for waste of 
equipment. Neither will the Administration, as the elections 
approach, welcome the inevitable news stories about centrifuges 
gathering dust and studies of the love life of apes. (The committee 
will not make its report, however, until after the election.) More¬ 
over, university scientists are preparing to cry “Philistine.” The 
value of their basic research may not be appreciated by economy- 
minded Congressmen; neither may curtains for the physicist’s 
office which have been bought with government funds. Private 
industry, oddly enough, seems less apprehensive about the investi¬ 
gation. While the government pays 58 per cent of industry’s 
research bills, businessmen tend to wish that the share were 
smaller ; they also feel that military and space projects in particular 
are siphoning away the lion’s share of new scientists and engineers. 

Perhaps the Elliott committee will find that its job is too 
ambitious. No such comprehensive enquiry has ever been 
attempted before ; there arc at least forty different agencies and 
departments involved, with most of their highly technical work 
being done far from Washington. And can an untrained group, 
even with the best of effort, decide when duplication of research 
is not evil, but healthy ? Mr Elliott has already worried aloud 
about the fourteen separate agencies studying the weather. The 
mere existence of the committee, of course, will do some good : 
both NASA and NIH have shown signs in recent months of curb¬ 
ing their more abstruse projects. But Mr Elliott foresees that his 
committee may perform a service even greater than uncovering a 
waste of government money : it may teach the legislators about 
science so that they may “ make public policy rather than merely 
ratify the decisions of experts.” 


Stockpile Delays 

A t last Senator Symington has given up what was probably never 
. a very serious attempt to get his stockpile subcommittee to 
agree on a report and has issued a blistering attack on the various 
officials who were responsible during the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion for building up this $8 billion reserve of essential materials 
for emergency use in wartime. Two Democratic Senators from 
western states joined Mr Symington in signing the report but 
Senator Thurmond, a southern Democrat, and the two Republican 
members refused indignantly. This is not surprising since the 
report accuses a series of well-known Republicans, starting with 
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Why do four-fifths ' 
of top civil servants 
take THE TIMES ? 


“What’s the matter, Sir, lost your wallet?” 



New research among Top People proves that our 
claim has a sounder statistical basis than ever. 
For example, of all the Senior Civil Servants listed 
in Who’s Who, 85 % habitually read The Times. 

Why? Because, they say, they find The Times the 
most useful daily newspaper for keeping in touch 
with discussion and comment on questions of the 
day. and for international news, politics and the 
arts. (The other 15% may be just as able—but are 
they so well-informed?) 

We arc a m are that 85° 0 is a little wore than four- fifths ' please do 
not write to point this oat. Do write. however, if you would he in¬ 
terested in an account of the research which produced these and many 
other revealing figures. The report describes how Top People were 
defined, how they were reached, and what they said on important 
issues of the day. Write to The Times , (Department EC ), Printing 
House Square, London , EC4. 


The girl behind the counter w;is 
friendly. E\eryone was friendly. 
But it couldn’t alter the one basic 
fact that I'd lost my wallet and 
with Jt our plane tickets, and, 
worst horror of the lot, all our 
traveller’s cheques. 

Goodbye to the week-end in 
Plioenix with our new American 
friends, I thought, as I headed to 
the telephone to tell them we 
wouldn’t be on the plane. 

Goodbye to our carefully 
worked-out holiday schedule 
apjjointments. 

Goodbye to the last glorious 
week-end w e’d promised oursch cs 
in New York before we Hew back 
to England. There wasn’t going 
to be any time for that by the time 
I had sorted all this out. 

I nc\ermadc that call to Phoeniv 
for, unbehev ably, an hour later we 
were on our way complete with a 
new set of traveller's cheques. 

I'd stopped at the airjxut in¬ 
formation office in the last desper¬ 
ate hope that my cheques had been 
handed ift. No they hadn't, the 
clerk told me, but what kind were 
they: First National City Bank, 1 
told him, and from then on rny 
troubles vanished. A quick tele¬ 
phone call, a few papers to sign 


and in half an hour I was collect¬ 
ing my new cheques from the 
airjxnt bank. 

“Like the ads, say” tlie clerk 
had said to me as he handed them 
over “they’re better than money. 1 * 
And how right you arc, I thought 
as I relaxed in my airline seat. 

If you are making a trip to 
the UiSiA. read this, lxx>k 
w luit you get when you carry First 
National City Bank Travelers* 
Checks. First of all, you get this 
formality-free replacement service 
for lost cheques, with the facilities 
of not just a few hundred but lit¬ 
erally thousands of refund points 
at your disposal in the C.S. and 
around the world. Only First 
National City Bank otters you this 
sen ice. 

T hen you get cheques that arc 
negotiable everywhere—banks, 
hotels, restaurants, etcetera,right 
across the Ini ted States and 
throughout the world. Thirdly 
you get travellers’ cheques with 
the backing and authority of a bank 
behind them and ready to help you 
—and one of America’s leading 
banks at that. So you can see why 
Americans say of First National 
City Bank Travelers’ Checks that 
they’re “bet in than money." 


Ask your bank specifically for 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS* CHECKS 
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SPEAKING OUT FOR LATIN AMERICA 

First National City Bank has been operating branches in Latin America since 1914; its branch 
system today has grown to 58 branches in 13 countries, employing more than 5,000 nationals 
of these countries. Here's what First National City Bank’s President, George S. Moore, has to say 
about the prospects in this growing market: 

"With Latin America's expanding economy and population growth w« foresee greater 
trade, not only between Latin America and its traditional suppliers and customers, 
but also within the Latin American Free Trade Area and withmth* (SfnlrtdAnMirican 
Common Market. This will mean a greater need for the services of 6ur batik and we 
are expanding our network of branches in Latin America to meet this increased de¬ 
mand with full confidence in the future of our southern neighbors.” 

We at VISION Incorporated share Mr. Moore’s optimistic viewpoint wholeheartedly. As pub¬ 
lishers, we are also looking forward to the growth and prosperity of this vast potential market and 
will be most happy to discuss it both with companies who are just beginning to explore its pos¬ 
sibilities and with those who are already deeply involved with Latin America. 


LATIN AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY READ NEWS MAGAZINES . . . 


for details, write 

VISION Incorporated • 635 Madison Avenue • New York 22 
For Europe: VISION Incorporated, 25 New Bond Street, London, W.t. 
Frankfurt • Tokyo • Mexico City • Santiago • SaoPaulo 
Rio de Janeiro • Chicago • Los Angeles • San Francisco 
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Mr Gcorge Humpbrey, GerieraI EIschlibwcr r s Secretary of tBe 
Treasury, of haying obtained special benefits by ? maana ot-atock. 
pik contracts for their oldfirms or 
been unnecea«ariiy liberal with the taxpayers* 

The delay in issuing the report means that will 

still be comparatively fresh in the voters’ minds] when the 1964 
election campaign begins. But the delay also me^aathattfcae ». 
no likelihood of dealing at this session of Congress with the' sttugti- 
needed legislation which wouldspalteKcasierfontfe governs Went 
to dispose of the large qualities'of.surplus mat»ud* npw m?the 
stockpile as the result of changing miUtaryneeds aaddvt*i{easfous 
contract policies. And since. such legislation is fttOogly opposed 
by mining interests and commodity producers it wjlf not be^gasy to 
get it through next year when the election wiH hang over e^ry^dqg 
that Congress does. • 1 "*" ’ ;*• 

But at least by then the Administration (may save finished! its 
study, going on since early in 1 961 when Scnato^ §gtt^e0m:''SMs‘ 
began his enquiry, of what should be in Iffie stockpile today to 
meet the needs both of a conveunonilsfrat and ff reconstruction 
after a nuclear wi'r. Meanwhile, also, some industries! notafely pro¬ 
ducers of aluminium and cadmium, nave begun to co-operate with 
the government in liquidating stockpile surpluses gradually and 
officials are developing plans for disposing of all, such excess 
supplies; these will be facilitated by continued expansion of the 
national economy. 

Not So Dark 
Horse from 
the West 

The leading candidate for 
the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency ft) u&xt 
year's Contest, and the man 
tv ho seems at present almost 
certain to seewe that ngjai-* 
nation , is Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona , The 
influential Senator Cotton of 
New Hampshire , an inter- 
ntUiomtUy-tHinded Republi¬ 
can, has announced that he 
zvill support Mr GtiUxodter' 
next March in that state's 

primary election , the first af the series of contests for the Repub¬ 
lican nomination , which Governor Rockefeller of New York » his 
chief rival, is also expected to enter . In his trip into the Goldwater 
heartland last week, President Kennedy was already campaigning 
against the Senator. Our Washington correspondent reports an 
his present opinions . 

S i:na ior barry goldwater, the current darling of the American 
Right, is said even by his critics to have a kind heart. It 
bleeds for the unfortunate, even when he feels compelled as a 
matter of principle to vote against giving them aid from federal 
funds. The result is that, while his more repulsive supporters are 
gloating over his tough anti-welfarisms, the liberals whom he 
attacks as near-subversives are quite likely to be admiring his shy 
charm and gentle manners. In his dealings with individuals the 
Senator does appear to be shy. Blit on the public platform, he 
has been a bold master of wild and' whirling words. Rectfttty, 
however, he seems to have taken to \Mghing his 1 public utterances 



with mo£e care. Thougfi le stiir appear9 to exude confidenceim- 
has occasionally been,caught looking litei man 
who^fcairtyfttg the universe and fegteil Jrf d|Opjing k lt ^ C* 
,-^lWfe supporter! are urging that lte be drafted as thfe"IUpubTican 
partjrs presidential candidate in 1964. Mr Goldwater ,hat said 
that p$ has given up trying to stop this, tffcrtrying 

to sj^mp out a forest fire with your fe&t. Thissotinds like 
uitfhodesty but {nay well be apprehension. The Senator and his 
j^aff give some indications of being rather ttfcfcfi aback by the 
s^cll of conservative public opinion in their favour. Now the 
Jthck is to woo the moderates who have shown ctfasfdri'ibfy less 
, Enthusiasm for the Goldwater brand of Repubhcanl^ ^^liiy are 
£ being told that, whatever he may have said In the pjlst, tfic ^ttiatw) 

• is no longer proposing to wipe out the Jncotse tax and m$Wi all 
4 Jorelgn aid jbr i encourage the states to pver*ulfe the Supreme 
VGourt and bypjss Congress. Qn the contrary* Mr Goldwater 
f 1 tti^ihatstiic Sfapmm,Com was right tooate radal integration 
; In school and ^^apportionment of setts In State Legislatures^ This 

• has caused one mromtnem leader of Americarilaboar to declare 

that tKe Senators dash towards the centre may end Witfrhhn well 
over on the left, * ^ , ' ’ 

This is as unlikely as that Mr GddWater wi(l be elected 
President next year in place of Mr Kennedy/ When He epfered 
the Senate in 1952, his position was ^uiddy defined,. TheJ^epdb^ 
lican party must cease being a " &C -too V party toying feebly with 
liberalism. Liberal Republicans ought to join the Democratic 
parry and conservative Democrats become Republicans, so that 
America’* two major parties should represent Right t term Left. 
But such ideological polarising has never been politically acceptable 
in America. When Mr Goldwater accused Mr Nlxdn fa ‘ i960 of 

surrender ” aud “ a Munich,” because Mr Nixon felt that a little 
more liberalism would be a better antidote to Mr Kennedy than 
a Iiuk less* few responsible Republican politicians were impressed 
by tlic Senator's argument. Now it is Senator Ooldwater, perhaps 
on the verge of becoming a presidential candidate himself* who 
is suspected of trying to soften his hard-and-fast line. 

This may be 6aid to have begun last year, when the Senator 
declared that a conservative movement that hoped to be taken 
seriously had to shake off “ the idiots.” These specifically included 
Mr Robert Welch, the head of the reactionary John Birch Society, 
who applauded Mr Goldwater but at the same time called General 
Eisenhowei an, “ agent of Communism.” But shrugging off the 
Bircpers has not prevented the Senator from continuing to 
denounce some pf the President's leading advisers as belonging to 
the " radical left ” and wanting “ a socialised economy.” Mr 
Goldwater is against guaranteed prices for farmers, subsidised 
public housing, higher minimum wages, social security taxes and 
federal aid to depressed areas. He thinks that an employer who 
wins a 8 tike earns the right to refuse to tolerate his workers 
being represented by a trade union. 

He opposed the treaty banning atomic tests and would like to 
sever diplomatic relations with Russia and all other communist 
countries. He thinks that the United States should support an 
invasion of Cuba and has suggested that, if there were another 
armed uprising fa eastern Europe and the Russians sought to 
suppress, h, the United States should move a nuclear task force 
to the scene. These proposals are based On his belief that the 
United States has the military upperhand of the Soviet Union and 
is assured of continuing to have it for the foreseeable future in 
the absence of American eitors such as the test-ban treaty. In 
those circumstances, Senator Goldwater cannot see why the United 
States cannot just wide in and * win the cold wfir.” 

The Senator’s forthright dnd clear-cut views are nOt unrelated 
to his having had a satisfyingiy successful and adventurous life, 
With few apparenr complications or worried. Managing his Jewish 
father’s department stores in Arizona still left him time, as a young 
man, 10 to shoot rapids, to study Red Indians and to write 
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Pie in the 
Skyway 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ILLINOIS 

T he Chicago Skyway is an elevated 
motorway similar to the M-i, seven 
and a half miles long, which links the 
southern end Qf Michigan Avenue with an 
Indiana toll road at the Illinois-Indiana 
border. Technically the Skyway is a 
bridge because under Illinois law only 
bridges can charge tolls and, in fact, it 
crosses the Calumet River in a breath¬ 
taking upward swoop to accommodate 
ocean-going ships below. It is also a 
tremendous white elephant and has been 
one since it opened in 1957. It was 
linanced by $101 million in revenue bonds, 
most of which are held by insurance com¬ 
panies. It has never earned enough to 
service this debt and in August control 
passed from the City of Chicago to the 
American National Bank and Trust Com¬ 
pany as trustee although the city still runs 
the road. 

Months before the bank’s take-over 
Mr Daley, the Mayor, and also the 
Democratic boss, of Chicago, who prides 
himself on the city’s happy relationship 
with the bankers, devised a plan to sell 
the road to the federal government. To 
some people it looked as though the Mayor 
was trying to bail out both the bond¬ 
holders and the city, which must sec that 
they are paid if it wants to maintain its 
credit standing, even though legally the 
“ full faith and credit ” of Chicago are not 
involved. 

Indignantly the Mayor replied that he 
only wanted to keep the road open as 
part of the interstate highway system—as 
a free road. The Association of Com¬ 



merce and Industry endorsed his view. 
But Mr Whitton, the Federal Highway 
Administrator, did not and, in any case, 
he objected to the price tag of $87 
million. Last month, however, by 20 
votes to 14, the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
approved the purchase of the Skyway at 
a cost of $63,838,000. This represents 90 
per cent of its depreciated value; the 
money would be used to retire the bonds 
whose present market value is about S58 
million. 

There have been dark but unproved 
rumours that Chicago politicians have 
been buying up the bonds in the hope 
of making a windfall profit when the 
federal government takes over. Republi¬ 
cans called the scheme a raid on the 
Treasury and a pay-off to Mayor Daley 
for his services to the Kennedy Adminis¬ 
tration. Chicago Democrats retorted that 
the Republicans on the House committee 
voted against the Bill on orders from Re¬ 
publican leaders in Chicago, just to 
embarrass Mr Daley. This sort of tedious 


parochial bickering (s less to the point 
than is the Mayor’s argument that if the 
city had only waited a bit it could have 
1 built a toll-free road with 90 per cent of 
the money coming fr6m the federal gov¬ 
ernment, under the Interstate Highway 
Act which was passed in 1956 during the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

This kind of reasoning makes federal 
road officials shudder. Senator Lausche, 
the conservative Democrat from Ohio, 
warned Congress that, if Chicago got 
away with it, states with unprofitable toll 
roads (such as West Virginia) would be 
next in line. And why not, under the 
Daley theory, reimburse any state which 
was so public-spirited as to build a road 
before the days of a 90 per cent grant? 
Federal officials are, in fact, prepared to 
contemplate reimbursing states and cities 
which have built parts of the 41,000-milc 
interstate road system by theifisclvcs, but 
not until it is finished—supposedly in 
1972. Clearly, if the Skyway Bill is 
adopted, this would set a precedent for 
immediate payment that could cost bil¬ 
lions of dollars and slow up completion 
of the grand design. 

Chicago built the Skyway with the ex¬ 
pectation that it would carry 40,000 
vehicles a day at a toll of 25 cents (re¬ 
cently raised to 30 cents); that figure has 
never been approached. Even on July 4th, 
the great American summer holiday, this 
year the figure was only 32,000. The 
completion last year, with federal help, 
of another great motorway, the.toll-free 
Dan Ryan Expressway, hurt the alrcady- 
sick Skyway. It remains a useful fast 
connection between Chicago and the in¬ 
dustrial complex in nearby Indiana but 
most drivers prefer the longer free route 
via the Dan Ryan. The Skyway has thus 
the distinction of being one of the few 
limited-access roads within an American 
city which is not choked to death at the 
rush hour. 


travel books. In the war he piloted military aircraft to Karachi 
and today, at the age of fifty-four, he is a major-general in the 
Air Force Reserve who still flics his own aircraft. He is also an 
enthusiastic amateur wireless operator. He has been happily 
married for almost thirty years and has four children. 

Viewed as a probable presidential candidate, however, the 
Senator is like a horse that has come unexpectedly to the front, 
perhaps too early in the race. On his voting record, he can scarcely 
hope to convince either organised labour or the Negroes that he 
is their friend. He may not even manage to convince all the 
businessmen, despite the attractive simplicity of his rugged 
economic philosophy. It is thought that as a candidate he would 
do very well in the South and in the mid-West. But his crab-crawl 
towards the political centre is unlikely to persuade many people 
that he has really gone further towards liberalism than stating that 
he is not too worried about the fluoridation of water. And it is 
certainly too soon to hail Mr Gddwater as an irresistible con¬ 
servative force.*. In his native Arizona, a frequent phenomenon is 
the cloudburst that floods a limited area quickly but recedes as 
quickly, leaving a few rivers temporarily choked with mud. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Treasury is well pleased with the result of its huge 
refunding operation. Over 28 per cent of the securities which were 
held by the public—more than had been expected—were exchanged 
for bonds falling due between 1968 and 1994. The reception of 
the long-term bond was particularly gratifying ; it attracted almost 
$1.3 billion in subscriptions. This demonstration of the availability 
of long-term funds for investment is good news for the bond 
market. 


Paying the piper is becoming more costly. Last month musicians 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra became the first of any 
major orchestra to win a guaranteed annual wage. In the past 
these musicians could count on only about thirty-five weeks of 
work for the orchestra each year. The annual wage has long been 
a goal of the musicians’ union* 
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WeBrittehore supposed tpbe v ■;; 
.the chdmpten teddilhfcars. muses 
the blrector. bat she makes 
an absolute ceremony of iti 
The East holds manu pleasant 
surprises, as i|ou*ll discover 
whe** qou flq JAL. There's * 
the food, the serenelcj classical 
decor. And ijour hostess. T . 
trained in good taste, in 
knowing how to please people. 
Charming as her kimono. And 
she does understand about teal 

NORTH TO TOKYO BYTHE FOUR ROUTT... 
SOUTH TO TORTO RT THI '(I1K ROAP'... OHIT 
ML OFFIR TWO DIRECT ROUTES TO MFAN 
Also frequent services Trans Pacific Tokifo 
to Hawaii and West Coast U.S.A., and 
throughout South East Asia. 
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A POLITICAL 

COMMENTATOR SHOULD 
STICK TO THE FACTS 


YES 


NO 


A political correspondent, yes-a political commentator, no. 
This Isn't to say he should have licence to distort the facts 
to suit his theories, but that there is more to politics than 
facts alone. PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE, lively and un¬ 
predictable political writer on the Sunday Telegraph, is 
usually a centre of controversy* He was the first to compare 
Kennedy’sWhite House with/the.oourt of Versailles; he saw 
Day Hammarskjoeld as a scheming Maohiavelli; and of the 
Profumo soandai be wrote "Tdryisin can. awgflye.bad meas- 
mes» but not bad paen and bad measures". Of this sparkling 
apdp^pyocatlve journalist, a CBS commentator has said “He 
$dj$|itavllsh Walter Lippmann”. Praise indeed! 



TAKE IT ON SUNDAY AND SEE IF YOU AGREE 


The economist 6 ctoeer 5; 
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Honeymoon 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT At THJB tABOU* er»!S*fc*&‘ 

A - - - • ■ . , . ■t."' v .'?A"*StrK '2 < 0 ? 

ll peace, unity and brotherly feVc—-Can this* oft* jfek&jbt the J 
same party that only flute year* ago in tfc[* very h*fl(now . 
completely rcnovated) wiis dedicated!* tearing itself to pkees in* * 
fratricidal strife over tmflateraMsm and dense four ? Yet the two 
events are connected. Without Mr ©aitskellV stand in i960, the 
Labour party Would have foundered & an arid aeH ofniriOti^g&tM ~ 
and neutralism. Mr Wilson is reaping MrGaitskell’s harvest. The 
crop fe rich. j 

The strategy of the Labour leadership. Was dear before the con¬ 
ference opened. They were determined* to avoid any display of ( . 
extremism or clash between left and right Which nnghtfrignfea off , 
the supposedly watching electorate ot provide the propagandas 6f 
Tory cehtix! Office with an opportunity to poupce. With ibis 
achieved, they wanted td use the conference to project the image 
of a modern, up-to-date party, bursting with ideals and,energy and 
ready to tackle the problems facing Britain in the midst of a tech-, 
nological and social revolution. In both they have been remark¬ 
ably successful—much more so than could have been anticipated. 

Twenty or so motions called for withdrawal frofn Nato and the 
abandonment of foreign nuclear bases in Britain ; but the chairman 
of the conference arrangements committee 
stated simply that there just would not be 
time to discuss them tWs year. Previous con¬ 
ferences, be added disarmingly, had had 
adequate facilities to do that. The same 
brusque treatment was meted out to the 
motions calling for an extension of public 
ownership. A few malcontents struggled 
to the rostrum to protest, but sank 
leaving hardly a trace. Transport, hous¬ 
ing, land and education, these were the 
bread and butter issues before conference : 
doctrinal disputes had lost their charms. 

Because they had done so, and because the 
two silliest and mo$t reactionary debates (on 
Beeching and on housing) were so compli¬ 
cated and dull, Labour’s new image had (he 
most comfortable of rides. 

With a docility which would have done 
credit to a Tory conference, the delegates 
meekly followed the recommendations 
of the National Executive Committee. 

Every proposal for extending public 
ownership, save to development land, was t 
rejected. The nationalisation of the build¬ 
ing industry, of the budding: supply 
industry, of the land, a& met the same fate. 

Mr Arthur Skeffington was even allowed 
to get away with the fragile argument that 
the building industry was too inefficient to 
be nationalised : yet in tbe past inefficiency 
has been one of the stigmata marking out 
an industry as ripe for public ownership. 

A half-hearted attempt to gcjt the proposals 
for municipalising rented houses back into 
the official policy statement made no head¬ 



way. The nearest the conference came to 
a clash' was over the public and fee-paving 
schools which the executive wanted to 
“integrate” with the state schools, but 
which some delegates wanted abolished. 
Here, indeed, would have been a consola¬ 
tion prize to the Central Office, which 
would have had a high old time harping 
about the rights of parents and religious 
freedom ; but the abolitionists were swept 
away by a majority of five to one, with 
nearly all the big unions voting, presumably 
with some saving sense of irony, for the 
preservation of the public schools. 

Undoubtedly tbe major factor restraining 
the enthusiasts of the left has not been a 
doctrinal conversion. Everyone at Scar¬ 
borough is convinced that the election is 
in the bag and a Labour government 
inevitable unless their slips show. No one 
is anxious to incur the obloquy of marring 
this cheering prospect. There is more in 
thifc than mere cynical opportunism. The 
prospect of responsibility has bred respon¬ 
sibility and has had the effect of turning 
the "party’s gaze away from its own internal 
problems outwards to those of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. (The Tory party, mean¬ 
while, is becoming, ever more preoccupied 
with the future of the Prime Minister and 
the choice of his successor.) 

The other cooling factor has been the 
leadership of Mr Wilson himself. Thfc left 
is satisfied with him for the moment, either 
because they feel that he is really one of 
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them or becaute their have tlpf fek)i$ed >vhat 
he is up to. The ngh* bbciause 

they have teen fefr hofdfoj fe^pbsitlpps of 
influence add power. The _ of 
patronage throws its sfaor ig shadow 
over the scene. 

Against this background, of domestic 
tranquillity the party has been able to lay 
out its ideas for the future for the attention 
of the voters. There are plenty of them. 
At a Fabian tea party, Mr Wilson casually 
indicated that he would set up five new 
ministries, of economic phoning, higher 
education, disarmament, overseas develop¬ 
ment and science. To stimulate the build¬ 
ing trade Labour will create a national 
construction corporation : td assist in 
higher education there will be a university 
of the air. 1 The party is now pledged to 
nationalising all land when hew builomg on 
it takes place, but has been careful to let 
it be known that f Owner-occupiers will be 
left in peace. Leaseholders, it has been 
reiterated, will be given the right to acquire 
the freeholds of rncir property on reason¬ 
able (well, all but the freeholders may 
regard thetn a$ reasonable) terms. 

On economic polity the impression left 
by the conference has been exceedingly 
vague. Parliamentary leader* and trade 
unionists, including Mr Frafik Cousins and 
even Mr Ted Hill, arc apparently behind 
an incomes policy, And certainly voted for 
ope, but added 30 many glosses that what 
precisely they ’ate committed to remains 
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obscure. M, btm they still think thui they Brown warmly proclaimed his loyally to , 
would • inopooes policy; tnit Mr WUsqmimd.Mr Callaghan let \$y 

only a* jfoift M tte known that & >ould not chaflbge s 

rotund JteCdkjfckn promised Cipnartnce M*; Brown for Ac deputy leadcpiip. \ 

that it .^i^rSFfraok about gnomic Mr llpwn’s speech not only comforted Mr 

affair*;bifp^lipeechevery‘ v reestablished birown position 

neady t jj®tj^, wd every wiswer^%uiffly fftin 4 WjW?ty. 

neat^ /ddt^eb^d. Behind the a S^^aon’s shrewdest move was to make 

sfruggk has been going on bew^sh Mr the/ scientific revolution the theme of his 

ft^iiwd the ■jtjwiitfA to |he conference. By 

posters (if m r proposed fie# 4 Udpag dha he seized the initiative 

cbonomk phtoiiM. Mr fr^n ‘the <Vv*nniSg v and turned the dele- 

and as far M one can tep rtfajrfimffi ftw$"old arguments about 

Wilson* tbat}o£| ternn^t^^lp^ lie natldnUkfeg <M 4 ta industries to the 

taken aW|ijjf'OT®the Treasury|nd^e$ted oppqn^tie* out for socialism 

in ffi* 1 M^6pp|i$ .not , in Wt ^ iftteirjp of the future. The 

enthuiuMW'VlMm his hjj^eScal future gm/Jp. Wilson a standing 

de^tmott:^ so cur4taWfl;;in powers Ovadon> andleV«n lift journalists rewarded 

and importance and has made ho bones him the following mbming with the best 

about iu The prospedt of Iffieise two men press day of his career. The pitfalls 

working hi harmbny seen^d In danger— , have been avoided : the public has prob- 
but this peril* too* was scotched when Mr ably beep impressed. 



X jams of the year—worse than the worst 
of the wintermade life intolerable for the 
ii million office-workers who daily try to 
get into and out of central London, two 
omens of the better life to come appeared 
with, a- tirfy fanfare. On Monday the first 
public stiffing of the Location of Offices 
Bureau occurred; and on Tuesday the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow made a strong 
and personal plea in the dattef df Whitehall 
for the location of a particular Government 
office—the Post Office Savings Bank—in 
his city. Victims of London’s'obesity will 
fervently wish both of them success. 

The LOB is a semi-official body—a com¬ 
mission of three members set up in April 
by parliament—designed to clear infonna- 
tion about the transference of business 


Bureaucrats at School 


A s the partlesdet about advertising their 
policies, the civil seryi^ is doing 
something to set that the policies will be 
adequately carried our. After tWc years on 
the job* all dvfl sarvke assistant jjttindpals 
(the resounding title granted to the most 
junior rung in the administrative, or senior, 
rung in the hierarchy) will henceforth have 
to undergo 14 weeks of intensive training ; 
assistant principals in the economic depart¬ 
ments of government will do seven further 
weeks of more profound study. 

The non-residential courses are to be 
kept in the Whitehall family. They will be 
run by a distinguished assistant secretary 
from the Ministry of Public Buildings, 
flanked by a don who used to be in the 
Treasury and by an Air Ministry man who 
used to be a don ; academic as well as civil 
service specialists* will teach the astonish¬ 
ingly wide range of subjects in their 
syllabus. The main emphasis will be on 
economics and statistics ; the object will be 


ing; only if some subjects are really 
sketchily treated can the vital ones be 
properly covered Second, the new centre 
is to stand apart from the universities. To 
have used university facilities and univer¬ 
sity teachers, as well as civil servants to 
teach some technical specialties, would 
have seemed a natural economy—and the 
confrontation of dons and practising 
administrators would benefit both. 

Meanwhile, the intellectual discipline, 
the instruction, and the social mixing of 
young administrators from .all departments 
of government can only do good. Some day, 
perhaps, public servants will have wider 
opportunities to get experience outside their 
own departments—say in local government 
and in private or public industries, like their 
counterparts abroad. There is no reason 
why Britain should not, after all, have the 
best public servants in the world. 


operations from central London to other 
places (any other places, so long as they are 
out of London, but with a bias towards 
high-unemployment areas and new towns) 
and to do what it can in the way of propa¬ 
ganda to make sure that there will be 
customers for the information. The 
bureau’s first essay in public relations 
(farmed out, like many of its functions, to 
a specialist firm) sets out to give both sides 
of the picture—the frightful, condition of 
humanity in the capital and the new pas¬ 
tures awaiting it outside. It formulates 
what every Londoner has felt: every month 
another 1,300 people start work in the city, 
uncompensated by any falling .off in the 
existing population ; a £1 annual rent will 
acquire as little as a quarter of a square 
foot in London, as much as 1.8 square feet 
outside ; you can go three or four times 
as far for a penny on public transport in, 
say, Liverpool, as you can in London, 
where it will carry you only a third of a 
mile. In addition, you will have to pay any 
employee about a £1 a week more in 
London than out of it. 


not to turn out economists or. (worse) people 
who believe themselves to be economists, 
but to equip civil servants to understand the 
vital economic bits in the arguments pre¬ 
sented to them. 

The first course, of 29 students, will take 
in half the entrants to the home civil service 
in 1961, and also three young men from the 
Foreign (Mice—a welcome break in that 
department’s usual splendid isolation. 
Twenty of the students have arts degrees, 
two are natural scientists, and seven are 
economics graduates: this is an exceptional 
proportion of economists—three will be the 
normal figure—and while the others are 
ploughing through their basic economic 
course those who are already specialists 
will be off doing special non-economic sub¬ 
jects in study syndicates. ^ 

There, are only two. quite minor reserva¬ 
tions at this stage. First, the curriculum 
ranges from relations with the press to 
simple regression analysis to merchant bank- 


The Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents has just bunched its 
annual safety campaign—to last this 
year for a month. 

There were 190,158 accidents re¬ 
ported under the Factories Act in 
1962, of which 668 were fatal. The 
total was 1.2 per cent fewer than in 
1961, with one fewer fatality. 

The number of accidents in indus¬ 
try has not dropped over the past ten 
years, although the sharp increase 
since 1960 partly reflects reports from 
works first brought under the Fac¬ 
tories Act in that year. (These 
accounted for 40 per cent of all acci¬ 
dents at engineering construction 
works last year.) Fatalities in factories 
and docks and warehouses have 
become fewer, but this trend has un¬ 
fortunately been offset by the con¬ 
tinuing rise of accidents in the con- 
swuctioh industry. It is perhaps 
significant that accident rates remain 
obstinately highest in industries whose 
contracts often include penalties for 
delays, of whatever sort. 


Industrial Accidents 


FATAL ACCIDENTS 
500 r r--- 

400 —J^torlsfct 


Docks,ware- 
houses.etc ; 


* Extended coverage of Factories Act. 
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Says Mary, wife and mother: 'My husband 
has to get around in his job, and since he has 


changed back to trains he has become a 
new man. No more evenings snappy as a swordfish 


too fagged out to talk. He lets the 
railways do the driving new while ha sits 


back and relaxes 


BfllS 


bra* 


ONE OF THE 

ACES OF THE WESTERN REGION 
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with the aid of J.& P. 


cohfrbt of electric power. \fWhen’lhese problems arise. Tate & Lyle call 
m J. & P. In every field of industry, when a job calls for specialists in 



J.4P.-A P6WER IN THf? tLECtRICAtWonto. 

CHARLTON, LONDON. S.E.7. 
FACTORS IN OT. BRITAIN. AUSTRALIA. INDIA, PAKISTAN A S. AFRICA. 


electric power, J. A P.'s experience is invaluable. They manufacture 
aft the eqoiprtetlt'rsqttV^ ahd create, and bistall 

^pmpl»fe v electrjficatioFi ^heaiee. J. A p ? ar*a pomp#* ofpanis^ion 
—with the^size, ability, and experience to undertake major projects— yot 
they are not fob bid to hbVa i kben Ihtdrest the cUdtdaje?^ problems 
and maintainrclosa perwpat pQMtycr. formatter hoyrjange or smajl 
your power.prehlems^^ ^^- are the people to find the right answers. 
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Whether fortuitously or not, Glasgow 
has ^n forccd die aidicatipiM.; there, rente 
in netr developments (jand they are among 
the best in Britain) arc as low. as 12s. 6a. 
annually a square footi thexc is a reacrve 
of workers and, to judge by the Lord Pro¬ 
vost’s team, an expansionary spirit un¬ 
matched since Cedi Rhodes. That dry’s 
bid It for. the PQSB, the first department 
due for dispersal'mider the Government’s 
new policy Of ufgent de<;entndisatfoh (wirfeh 
is further ' realised dun ii eTnetaHy 
thought: 2o per cent of .headquarters staff 


Put Another 
Nickel in ... 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

L ondon is adapting itself with amazing 
slowness to the—delated—introduction 
of proper restrictions on parting: con¬ 
servatism and over-optimism have Com¬ 
bined to create two separate* but linked, 
clouds of confusion about the subject. The 
first and more serious of these clouds passed 
unnoticed until last week, when the fashion 
editor of the Daffy Mmi was politely locked 
up in a room at Savile Row police station, 
with a warrant for her arrest over her head. 


BRITAIN 


and no less than 75 per cent of the civil 
service in al} already work outside London 
t— tod eventually 4Q,$er cent-of the 130,000 
headquarters staff should be ex-metro- 
-politan^. Witfu jubur case* Glasgow may., 
win its extra office (about 0.75 million 
square feet needed) and 7,500 extra jobs 
(about 6,000 of which will be filled from 
Glasgow and 1,500 from London). 

But one civil service ^arWa^.dqe^ jqpc 
make a migration. Thousands* Or jfcrfvate 
firms are gomg to have to be persuaded that 
their interests are not besr served by staying 


?seenUQgly ; s 

pedestrian crossing' one evening ia June, 
and,j#oug% pricing' guilty fty pbsvhaci 
jEgirgodou ;td jsm ^' ui her driving licence, 
i&xi affined, die 

?ehas.nbw;i 


ptirt; fit tea o^er court* po warrants &uj 
“Tfc Isspea.for charges,,and^.at six 


citizens should he locked up for statutory 
offences that sq clearly, are not crimes—and 
all the more so when this practice is, so 
unevenly followed by magistrates. But this 
problem is in fact a reflection of everybody's 
confusion over what parking meters and 
restrictions are really for. 

This confusion may have been added to, 
involuntarily, by the Minister of Transport 
himself. In June he announced in the 
Commons that the estimated annual net 
revenue for 1962-63 from parking meters 
in central London was £160,500. Some 
local authorities have begun to look on 
parking meters not just as an efficient means 
of allocating the scarce resource of parking 
space (which they are) but also as an 
interesting source of revenue. But the 
minister's figures are suspect. It must be 
supposed that the annual net revenue is 
obtained by subtracting from the gross 
receipts in sixpences the wage costs of the 
wardens and meter attendants, and the 
amortised cost of the meters and their 
installation. 

But the cost of enforcing meter regula¬ 
tions does not seem to have been included. 


In a large and doubtless costly building in 
Portman Square—the Central Ticket Office 
—work 197 clerks, 20 members of the 
metropolitan magistrates' staff, .and 24 
police officers ; their salaries alone amount 
10 £230,913, while the pay of 40c or mote 
traffic wardens must cost something in si?c 
figures. There are around 10,000 meters in 
central London: supposing that they are 
used at 70 per cent of capacity for 55 hours 
a week, total cross receipts for the year 
cannot be moreJhatf £480,000. The system 
can scarcely to making 1 profit. > , 

A further element in costs is the difficulty 
of enforcement. At present over 70 per 
Cent of offenders do not cough up volun- 



sively with firms that have moved from 
London only to go into the adjacent 
boroughs or green belt. When firms really 
start deciding that the heartland of busi- 
tiess does extend tnpte than 100 miles from 
t& Bttok sUnfefo mi LOB will baVe cause 
to boast that it is the only Office with a 
godd reasOft for.d&fyirfg ifelfeflotf o&lrr’tf 

,-— u_ 2 il±A JJ. jdL 


taaiyi wfien thcy.Kccivc a fised^peaklty. 
Althiriigfla j pcr> pfOatT>&KBl^ payl wip^ut 
4 mio^ to; go pi&c! batik 

yrtuw fiortyt-fivr: pes^tont .toffi<^toaes 
ntodtxfenaive; police kchvit^^ff^.iiuW- 

ofily• involve, the dasaic catok^tl^haet- 
yeariyvmror on her Htopphtgispte^fh^ 
Deyocrwho, because shei&ilsTtD tmderstahfl 
the syseeih, unhbutfy .feet* jkpfaiWb. ope 
ticket while in; Londbtk Ptemy to;toguta 
West'End parkerk jnske ahabit of forgets 
ting about parking tickets Thkteis now a 
delay o£ eight monthbivin prosecuting 
offenders, and this: delay is gnnutfia^iuThe 
time of the police, of the courts, aridof the 
traffic wardens, who have tohadghbout 
waiting to give evidence, is ; tosteA 
The unwelcome solution to tbi# unwel¬ 
come problem ts on its way. Most motorists 
fall to park ar meters simply because there 
is not a merer available near their destina¬ 
tion. Only when short-term, on-street 
parking charges are pm up to a level at 
which off-street parking or public transport 
becomes art economic alternative will 
the shopper or casual visitor find the 
(necessarily expensive) space available; 
those who still bring their cars daily into 
central London and shift from meter to 
meter every two hours will not stop doing 
so until this is made far too expensive. 
The Minister of Transport has suggested 
that meter charges should be adjusted to 
achieve an 85 per cent utilisation of meter 
space throughout London—which must 
inevitably mean charges of more than 2s. 
an hour in the most sought-after areas. 

The only real question about how to 
ration parking space is whether the end of 
providing short-term parking space can best 
be achieved by pulling down—perhaps to 
an hour or less in the busiest shopping 
areas—the period for which each meter can 
be occupied ; or whether onto charges are 
sufficiently high, it would not be better to 
allow the use of a meter for as long as 
wished by those who are ready to pay Urge 
sums to feed it. This latter solution would 
certainly reduce the cost of supervising* the 
devices, and would reduce the; number of 
cars that so grossly add to congestion by 
Cruising slowly around fooking fbr a vacant 
space. Pcrjiapf motorists would ultimately 
prefer to pay through the jjg$e rather than 
to be locked up by exasperated magistrate*, 
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Wgles and 

Wales In British Politics, 18*8*1922 

By Kenneth 0 . Morgan, . „ 

University of Wales Press . 363 pages. 30s. 

tc A STRUGGLE against contempt rather 

JLjL than physical oppression”—thus, as 
Dr Morgan points out, has been the distinc¬ 
tive animus of Welsh nationalism in the past 
hundred years. Wales has never reeled 
under the hammer blow of an Irish famine 
or been exposed to the excesses of the Black 
and Tans. It has not known, even in the 
bad years after 1868, peasant eviction on an 
Irish scale or the retaliatory savagery of 
agrarian crime. Its landless did not need 
to emigrate; the South Wales coalfield took 
up its human slack. Its church, though alien 
in its establishment, yet shared a common 
Protestantism with dissent. Its aristocracy, 
though little rooted in the culture or speech 
of their tenantry, were not, by Irish 
standards, absentee. 

It was basically its cultural appetites 
which Welsh nationalism found thwarted by 
Westminster. Paradoxically the language, 
which gave Welsh nationalism a sharper 
identity than Irish, made it also, literally, 
less comprehensible in England. It needed 
the bilingual oratory of a Tom Ellis or a 
Lloyd George to make real the Welsh 
claims in the fields of land reform, educa¬ 
tion, disestablishment. In so doing they 
powerfully affected the English politics of 
their day. Yet to Welsh Home Rulers their 
achievements often seemed betrayed, and 
the years of their ascendancy—the topic of 
Dr Morgan’s scholarly book—have in Wales 
largely remained as a playground for the 
mischievous legends of . politicians and 
propagandists. 

Dr Morgan’s book thus breaks new 
ground. Surprising as it may seem, he is 
the first serious historian to address him¬ 
self to a period of crucial importance for 
an understanding of contemporary Wales. 
To a degree not likely to be appreciated out¬ 
side the principality, the creative springs 
of Welsh politics and culture remain pol¬ 
luted by the frustrations and recriminations 
that Tom Ellis and the young David Lloyd 
George left behind them as the extravagant 
hopes of Welsh Home Rule flared and died. 
The indispensable preliminary to any 
healthy, broadly-rooted Webh nationalism 
is a dear dispassionate understanding of its 
own recent past. Some work on this has been 
done, and Dr Morgan has drawn where- 
ever possible on the monographs of other 
historians ; but, as he repe&cdly points out, 
there are extensive areas where he has had 
to do the initial spade work as well as con- 


Westminster 

struct the ensuing synthesis. A great deal 
of intensive work on newspapers and manu¬ 
scripts lies behind his deceptively readable 
pages; though Dr Morgan is not reticent 
m his judgments, there lies behind each qf 
them a wealth of carefully collected atid 
collated evidence. 

The result is a book of high quality, 
shrewd and frank, but above all thorough 
and just. A great many Welshmen are going 
to disagree with much that Dr Morgan has 
to say, but they will not be able to comptain 
of his scholarship or of his sensitivity. Any 
Englishman—and it is to be hoped there 
will be many—who read his book will find, 
perhaps for the first time, that the motive 
forces of Welsh politics become compre¬ 
hensible and even perhaps reasonable. He 
will also find that an important area of 
Westminster politics is illuminated in these 
pages. Although Dr Morgan’s book is 
mainly set in Wales—in its electoral 
struggles, in the debates of its editors and 
the correspondence of its local leaders—the 
action described is mostly aimed at produc¬ 
ing results on the larger stage of United 
Kingdom politics in general. Thus the book 
makes an important contribution to an 
understanding of the Liberal governments 
of 1892-95 and of 1906 and after, as well 
as to the large, continuing question of the 
motive of British Liberalism itself during 
these years of heyday and transition. 
Mr Gladstone is an admitted hero in the 
story; Lloyd George seems still abiding 
judgment at the close. (The lack of a 
reputable biography and of access to his 
papers has clearly hampered Dr Morgan 
throughout.) 

But the greatest virtue of Dr Morgan’s 
treatment is that he has not needed to create 
heroes or villains. He has handled the most 
explosive material known to historians, 
modern nationalism, but he has de-fused it 
first—not by arrogance or by cynicism, but 
by honesty and fairness. 


A French Look at Britain 

Voters, Parties and Leaders: The Social 
Fabric of British Politics 

By Jean Blondel. 

Penguin . (Pelican Original.) 271 pages. 4s. 

M ost of the standard textbooks on 
British government tell one surpris¬ 
ingly little about voters, parties and political 
leaders. A considerable merit for the general 
reader in Professor Blondel’s book is that it 


provides easy access to much statistical infor¬ 
mation about these important parts of the 

S olitical process. A total of 43 tables and 
gures have been abstracted from academic 
monographs and the files of the Gallup Poll, 
and the coverage is broader than the title 
suggests, bringing in pressure groups as 
well as parties. 

In interpreting the data, the author is at 
his best in taking to pieces theories of a 
ruling class, an establishment or a power 
elite, and in emphasising the importance of 
pressure groups. A contrast' is elaborated 
between groups whose membership can be 
statistically related to the potential number* 
they claim to represent and gioujps whose 
small size bears no statistical relation to their 
claim to represent * the good of all \ A case 
for the over-representation of small busi¬ 
nesses and trade unions in federal bodies 
such as the Federation of British Industries 
and the Trades Union Congress is ably 
argued. So well are pressure groups woven 
imo“ the web of government ” that Parlia¬ 
ment is nearly crowded out. 

The title page and introduction suggest 
that the book is intended as a sociological 
interpretation of the relationship of British 
politics and society. The .impression is 
furthered not only by the use of quantitative 
methods, put also by the pervasive concern 
with the place of class in politics. But this 
concern leads to confusion. In the first 
half, great emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of class in voting and in party 
politics—though qualifications are also indi¬ 
cated. In the second half, the figures show¬ 
ing Upper and middle class predominance in 
recruitment to Parliament and the civil ser¬ 
vice are said, to be of little importance. 

The immediate cause of this confusion is 
an oversimple use of the concept “ class," a 
use which much to vulgarised Marxian 
sociology,'though the author is certainly no 
Marxist. The underlying cause is that. Pro¬ 
fessor Blondel is really a student of political 
institutions, and is neither a sociologist nor, 
as his loose use of that weasel word ‘‘image" 
shows, a psychologist. In a typically English 
academic fashion, he eschews the unfamiliar 
and technical language of social science and 
also ignores the ideas embedded in this 
language. Concepts such as role, reference 
group, deviant, citizenship, legitimation, per¬ 
ception and culture have no place in this 
book, although these concepts would have 
been extremely useful in explaining and link¬ 
ing together much that is here left loose and 
unexplained. * 

Because of the incisiveness of the institu¬ 
tional analysis, the sociological shortcomings 
limit but do not cancel die merits of this 
book. The conclusion, is piquant. Unlike 
the Francophile Professor Chapman of Man- 
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Chester* this Frenchman has no derite to 
see u the world's leading political asylum ” 
imitate its neighbour across the Channel. 
He prefers politics here: 

The process may not be neat, tidy and 
clear ; the result seems to be, to a considerable 
extent, democratic. With consultation, the 
itrovvih of interest groups, (andj the develop¬ 
ment of parties, the political system seems to 
have become open to all, and those who have 
no say seem to have only themselves to blame 
lor their inactivity. 


Two Hellenic Travellers 

Ulysses Found 

By Ernie Bradford. 

Hodder and Stoughton . 255 pages. 25s. 

P oor Hellas, mother of tragedy: no 
sooner was she liberated from the 
sultans than she went straight to the dons. 
Only in our own day has she been wrested 
from their tyranny, chiefly by young lay¬ 
men to whom a real quality means more than 
a false quantity. To this noble band Mr 
Bradford is a distinguished recruit. Two 
years ago he gave us a good book on Malta. 
Now he has written an even better one on 
Odysseus. 

Mr Bradford is a sailor, a lover of small 
ships ; and every page of his book vibrates 
with the water-level slap and tang of the 
open sailing-boat such as Ulysses knew. His 
theme is simple: if Troy was real (and we 
now know it was), why not Ulysses too, he 
and the places he visited, Circe’s Island, 
Calypso’s grotto, Scylla and Charybdis, the 
land of the lotus-eaters and all the other 
well-known landfalls £hd pitfalls of the 
great wanderer? Mr Bradford plots each 
of them, with a double “ fix ”: first he cites 
the relevant text of the Odyssey (which he 
appears to know by heart), and then records 
his own navigational approach, often rein¬ 
forced by the Admiralty Pilot or Berard . 
The author states his own case with vigour; 
but he is perfectly fair to those who hold 
other views. The real virtuosity of his 
achievement is that while he establishes the 
whole voyage as factually possible, day by 
day, knot by knot, cove by cove, he robs 
it of none of its enchantment. On the con¬ 
trary, he increases it, by giving to each 
place and person a local habitation and a 
name. 

The idea that sailing in the Mediter¬ 
ranean is as safe as navigating the Round 
Bond has long been dangerously current. 
Mr Bradford explodes it, from his own ex¬ 
periences as a navigator in war and peace, 
in great craft and small. He has sailed 
Ulysses’s route, he has undergone Ulysses’s 
hazards, he has heard “ the Surge and thun¬ 
der,” he has even—see page 131—heard 
the Sirens. He has brought Ulysses to life, 
as one of Homer’s “ articulate men.” Who 
then wrote the Odyssey? Ulysses? No, 
it was not he. The Odyssey, says Mr Brad¬ 
ford, was the work of a poet, who had his 
facts (he himself supplying the fantasy) from 
a sailor, and probably from the sailor who 
had himself made the voyage described. 
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Here k a book to read, re-read and 
relish, either as a companioti to the Odyssey, 
or better for its' own salty sake. It has nice 
pictures, a bibliography, appendices and 
notes for those who need them. It also has 
excellent maps, which show, as clearly as 
ever St Paul’s Journeys were shown, Just 
where Ulysses went, how he got there, and 
what the magic places are called today. 

Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un 
beau voyage. He never made a better one 
than with Mr Bradford as pilot. Sign on, 
quickly, for your winter cruise. 


Voyages of Discovery 

Fly and t he Fly-Bottle 

By Vcd Mehta. 

Weidenfeld and NicoUon. 214 pages. 259. 

M r mehta is an ingenious and intellec¬ 
tual journalist; an Indian and a 
Balliol man ; and he has found his natural 
home in the New Yorker . This book first 
appeared as a series of fascinating articles 
there ; it has since been revised with the 
help (so he tells us) of his victims, which 
perhaps accounts for a slight impression, 
based solely on memory, that the second 
version is rather more bland than the first. 

The book is composed of two parts, on 
an identical pattern. Mr Mehta, writing 
as the detached New Yorker observer, starts 
by noting and describing from afar an ex¬ 
change of polemics between English philo¬ 
sophers. He comes over to England and 
interviews the main figures first of this ex¬ 
change and then of English philosophy in 
general; one leads to and comments on 
anoiher ; out of it all emerges a very abbre¬ 
viated picture of the warring doctrines, and 
a pretty good impression of the personali¬ 
ties concerned; the voyage enas at the 
memory, approached from many angles, of 
the great dead figures of Wittgenstein and 
Austin—with a good deal more to say about 
the former, one suspects because he is an 
easier character to bring alive. The second 
part of the book deals with English his¬ 
torians in exactly the same way; it starts 
off with Trevor-Roper versus Toynbee and 
Taylor, and winds slowly back to the twin 
father-figures of Tawney and Namier, with 
more about the latter for the same kind of 
reasons. Sir Isaiah Berlin, being neither 
quite historian nor philosopher, or a little 
too much of both, or perhaps being simply 
more agile, somehow escapes interview 
though often quoted in the background. 

Nothing of this is very deep; nor does 
it pretend to be so. If one were a historian 
or a philosopher, one would simply hate 
the process; but the fact remains that it is 
a highly skilled and entertaining piece of 
journalism for a sophisticated class of 
readers, entirely in the New Yorker tradi¬ 
tions ; and at times, as when he reports 
what those who were closest to Namier said 
about him, it is very moving. A book'to 
be recommended to those who are pre¬ 
pared to accept this approach. 
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SocialFratemity 

John ' 

By N. C. Mast-maa. , , 

Cambridge ywemfy » J07 pages. 

3 0s - - 1 - -W ■. 

I t is part of the thesis of/tuseful . and 
interesting biography d^jbeegusethe 
Webbs acquired muqh ^tuqr^lnowledge 
of trade union history., : fron|;, Frederic 
Harrison the Positivist,thefe tended to 
minimise the role of the Christian Socialists. 
Since their outlook and philosophy were 
also, quite different from those. of the 
Christian Socialists, there has beep jpuch 
misunderstanding as well as plain injustice 
in what has conje to be thought of, as 
“ orthodox ” labour, historiography. General 
arguments of this kind mqst be taken 
into account by all future historians 
of the nineteenth century labour movement. 
So too must Air Mastetman's suggestions 
about. the relationship between what hap¬ 
pened to “ socialism ” in Eng lan d and 
what happened to it on the continent. 
Ludlow was an important figure in this 
context, far more important than many of 
his better remembered contemporaries. 
“ The powerful movement for the revision 
of Marxism at the end of the century,” 
Mr Masterman concludes, 
was really inspired by the British working 
classes' success story, which Ludlow had 
played a considerable part in devising and 
popularising. 
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At a different level of analysis Mr 
Masterman has produced a perceptive if 
somewhat unequal study of Ludlow as a 
man, a man who went ‘ through seven 
“ spiritual crises,” and a painstaking if 
somewhat stilted account of his career and 
achievement. He has relied upon much 
hitherto unpublished material, which per¬ 
haps deserved rather fuller quotation. 
Snippets from letters often whet the 
appetite, particularly when they suggest 
vistas which Mr Mastefraan does not 
always fully explore. Ludlow emerges as 
the most doctrinaire and the most states¬ 
manlike of The Christian Socialists, 
modestly describing himself in his old age 
as “ the odd man of the household.” Born 
six years after the end of the French Revo¬ 
lutionary Wars, he died in 1911 just before 
another cycle of war and revolution. It 
is difficult to avoid Mr Masterman’s con¬ 
clusion that far from being “ odd ” Ludlow 
moved with the times and that the volun¬ 
tary institutions of working men which he 
advocated and defended came to represent 
a new tradition in English industrial 
society. 

The phrase “ social fratemiry ” expresses 
both Ludlow’s range of vision and his 
sense of the practical In an age of liberal 
individualism he embraced “ associa- 
fionist ” socialism as the most likely means 
to the creation of a new social order. As 
conflict receded, Ludlow was happy to 
devote himself ro the workaday affairs 
of co-operatives and friendly societies. 
Throughout his career he was sustained by 
his religion, the religion which had inspired 
his first rebellion against the bleak age. 

Hindu Paradoxes 

India as a Secular State 

By Donald Eugene Smith. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 537 pages. 60s. 

P ftOFESSOR SMITH is a typically careful 
American scholar. Itr this book he con¬ 
fronts the reader with &n unpruned jungle 
of illustration!, ftMrtt of 'Which ar«j best 
suited for an appendix. In addition, he has 
gone out his Way to $p 4 U but each defin¬ 
ition at least three, if not five, times, and 
to state both premise and conclusion at 
cvcrV stage. As a result, he has taken five 
hundred pages to what could best have 
been said in two hundred. 

Nevertheless this is an important book. 
Professor Smith, who Is married to an 
Indian Christian from Andhra, must be 
congratulated for the dispassionate manner 
in which he examines the difficulties con¬ 
fronting the Government of India in its 
attempt to establish a truly secular state. 
He is at his best when he brings out the 
contradictions 6f Hinduism, which com¬ 
bines philosophical and spiritual freedom 
with utmost tyranny according to whether 
the religious dialogue unfolds itself on the 
abstract metaphysical plane or the concrete 
social one. 

Paradoxically, it is because of the, trad- 
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itipn of religious laisser fedre that it is not 
easy to make India a secular state* In the 
absence of an organised church, the state 
has to run religious institutions and settle 
religious disputes—as indeed it had to 
under the British. India, which has a truly 
secular government, is the only country 
where civil servants are called upon to look 
after temple property or interfere in’the 
mailer of excommunication, in the name of 
secularism. 

Hell is paved with good intentions* The 
Government’s attempts to promote secular 
equality have given a new life to caste and 
backwardness. This is because of the gov¬ 
ernment’s failure to distinguish between 
backwardness and poverty. Backwardness 
has become so attractive, with the privileges 
it bestows in the way of reservation of 
scats, jobs, grants, and education, that, for 
example, in the state of Mysore almost all 
but the Brahmins have been declared leg¬ 
ally backward. Moreover elections have 
mode out of caste a new political party. 
Professor Smith brings out admirably these 
cohtradictions between aims and conse¬ 
quences. 

More paradoxically still, in order to be 
secular the state has to interfere all the time 
in religious matters. As there is no organ¬ 
ised religious authority, Hindus have to 
solicit state legislation to put their house 
in order, whether it is through the Hindu 
Religious Endowments Act or the Hindu 
Law Reform. Indeed, as Professor Smith 
points out, in its pursuit of secularism, the 
Government can be accused of indulging 
in militant anti-Hinduism. This is because 
Mr Nehru’s extreme solicitude for Muslim 
susceptibilities has prevented reform from 
applying to all Indians. Thus the Muslims 
can continue to be socially backward and 
polygamous. 

Those who know India well arc bound 
to agree with Prolessor Smith’s conclusions. 
Secularism, which stems from India’s past, 
from the monistic tradition of the Hindus 
and their lack of organisation, has been 
reinforced in recent years by the preachings 
Of GaOdhi and the fffipact of westernisation 
with its trail of urbanisation and industri¬ 
alisation. A challenge could still come from 
casteism, Pakistan, Islamic bigotry afld 
secularism’s lack of emotiohal appeal. How¬ 
ever, on balance the secular state has far 
more than an even chance of survival. 

Isabel—and After 

The Castles and the Crown : Spain , 
1451-1555 

By Townsend Miller. 

Gotlanca. 379 pages. 30s. 

umour has it that a wide-screen cine- 
mogul, tiring of all those cardboard- 
cutout Romans and Near Easterners, has 
plucked up the courage to take on a, king- 
size assignment; the story of Isabel and 
Fernando, the founders of modern Spain. 
His agents are, presumably, already bpatiag 
a path to Mr Miller’s door. For “The 
Castles and the Crown” is not oply the 
most detailed study of Spain’s Reyes CQto* 
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Hco$ to have appeared in English for many 
years, and a work of scrupulous schokr- 
£ * also a gripping entertainment. 
Mr Miller brings tp the service of the his¬ 
torian the vigorous style and stagersetting 
skill of the best kind of historical novelist; 
and he knows Spain—in these pages one 
can smell its dust, one cowers beneath its 
storms, one stumbles in the gloom of its 
castles and churches. 

Isabel was the greatest woman of her age. 
No one has ever done more for Spain; few’ 
people have done as much for Roman 
Catholicism. (It ^ one of the mysteries of 
religion why the Church, which has beati¬ 
fied dozens of imaginative shepherdesses and 
inscribed the name of the founder of the 
Falangc on all its edifices in Spain, never 
made her a saint.) Yet she was a tragic as 
well as a heroic figure. Having raised Spain 
to political nationhood and greatness she 
was increasingly conscious, as her reign 
drew to its end, of the downward plunge 
that must follow her death. The agents 
of destruction were lined up in the wings: 
her treacherous husband Fernando ; their 
wild daughter Juana and bantam-brained 
son-in-law Philip; the irresponsible Cas¬ 
tilian nobility; even the infant Charles V. 
who was to bleed Spain of men and money 
and plant the fungus of decay in the heart 
of Isabel’s masterpiece. 

About Fernando, from his first appear¬ 
ance (“ It is almost too good to be true that 
this man who was to devote his whole life 
to dissimulation should have made his great 
entrance into history wearing a disguise ”) 
to his last (“ It is reported that the jaw of 
the elose-mouched old gambler fell off while 
they were preparing the corpse”), Mr 
Miller has ilo illusions. “ He was devious, 
wily, mercenary, crass.” He was even will¬ 
ing to jeopardise the keystone of Isabel’s 
life-work, the hard-won unity of Castile and 
Aragon, in order to do his son-in-law down. 

Of Juqna—Spain’s last sovereign of 
native blood ’V*-Mr Miller rightly takes a 
more sympathetic view. Generations of 
Hapsburg propaganda have saddled her 
with the nickname la Loca (“ the Mtul %l ) 
and even popular guidebooks now help per¬ 
petuate th< libels that were circulated in 
order t6 rob her of her throde. But Juana 
was intelligent, cultured, honest and ioyal; 
her misfortune was to fall wildly in love 
with a royal tomcat to whom she meant no 
more than a night on the tiles. Deceived by 
him,'shattered by his sudden death, cheated 
and imprisoned by her father and son, it 
was no wonder that, in the end, her mind 
gave way. Mr Miller’s account of the men¬ 
tal torture and brainwashing to which she 
was subjected, on the orders of the young 
Charles V, in order to hasten her collapse, 
makes chilling reading. 

One may disagree with Mr Miller over a 
few details. The estado llano (page 99^ for 
example* was not “ the proletariat.” He has 
skated rather too hastily over Isabel's “ Jew* 
ish problem,” the reasons for Jewish fidelity 
to the Moslems, and. the consequences of 
her harsh decree. But no one who reads 
this dqq^ will close it withpuf, feeling grater 
fut to him- > 
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There are millions of new customers 
with increased spending power in the 
rapidly expanding markets of East, 
Central and South Africa. To reach them, 
there are many things you will want to 
know about... tariffs, populations, 
climates, power, income, consumer 
demand. 

Ail the information you need is yours 
for the asking at any of the London 
branches of the Standard Bank-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 
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New Regimes at Work 

* ,, t * * ' ' 

Our special correspondent reports on this week’s, meetings . ., 
of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bonk under 
their new leaders M. Pierre-Paul Schweitzer and Mr George Woods 

CC 


We Hope, We Expect, We Don’t Promise ” 



F OR monetary radicals the conclusions from this week’s 
Washington meetings may strike a chill note ; for those 
(and they are many) who think in evolutionary terins 
there is more to encourage than disappoint. This will not 
be a year of profound change in international monetary 
arrangements, and it was perhaps optimistic to suppose it 
ever could be; yet it may be a decisive one. Impatient 
observers of the evolutionary process of monetary arrange¬ 
ments sometimes miss the point that it is a la Buffon, involv¬ 
ing adaptation to a changing environment. There is no 
question here of the survival of fittest, for even the fittest 
may fall if circumstances arise to destroy them. Jaw jaw was 
once authoritatively defined as better than war war. The 
coming year will be full of parleys starting from predictable 
national positions, and to understand what is afoot is rather 
like comprehending the Athanasian creed. This week's deci¬ 
sion is that studies shall be conducted both by the IMF and 
by the group of ten countries participating in the borrowing 
arrangement of 1961, to review the functioning of the inter¬ 
national monetary system. 

These studies will not be based on any fear that inter¬ 
national liquidity is inadequate for present or foreseeable 
needs and will certainly exclude any consideration of change 
in the gold price or of floating exchange rates. When Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy opened the meetings of Monday he once 
again nailed on the table the American determination to main¬ 
tain the $35 gold price. M. Schweitzer, whose transformation 
from a high French official to an even higher international 
leader has been impressively and wittily demonstrated through 
an exacting week, has emphasised the same point. The start¬ 
ing point of the discussions was set in the Fund’s annual 
report a month ago: “ Most countries already have sufficient 
reserves or access to credit arrangements, particularly in die 
fund, to finance the kind $f balance of payments disequilibria 
that might occur.” 

This is a question on which opinions may differ but there 
was not much difference to be heard at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel this week. When the primary elements of international 
liquidity are put together—gold, foreign exchange and the 
positive or “gold tranche” positions in the fund to which 


individual members have' access—there remain other inapoN' 
tant elements apart from reserves themselves that'are avail¬ 
able to finance balance of payments deficits. These may; net 
be so readily available, but include borrowing facili r ‘ of all 
kinds, whether the bilateral arrangements so actively sit up 
by Mr Roosa to protect United States reserves, the’central 
bank arrangements to protect sterling set tip in 1961 , dr the 
general arrangement to borrow of the group of ten. Again, 
the fund’s new scheme for compensatory financing til export 
fluctuations gives special aid to countries whose reserves are 
suddenly impaired by shortfalls in exports. 

There is no ground for 
smugness here and no one was 
In such a mood in Washington 
this week. The main cause of 
concern was naturally the con¬ 
tinued United States deficit, 
and European delegates made 
no secret of their objections to 
carrying the load of American 
“inflation” in the form of 
bigger dollar holdings than 
they would wbh. But their 
views cm this problem seemed 
in the course of slight 
modification : for example, 
M. Schweitzer stressed the 
great underlying strength of the American payments situation, 
the increasing return on its $7 billion flood of private invest¬ 
ment abroad in the last decade, and, most important, the 
tendency for European prices and wages to rise faster than in 
the United States. On a wider plane M. Schweitzer argued 
that members of the fund as a whole were not now prevented 
from carrying out desirable domestic policies by any shortage 
of international liquidity. He also emphasised that when world 
liquidity needs expansion the fund will be the main instrument. 

Why then the need for further studies—indeed two of 
them? The purposes seem dear though the arrangements are 
slightly mystical: A clear distinction is seen between studies 
that the fund will be making and tMofee being undertaken 



M. Pierre-Paul Schweitzer 
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by the group of ten. The fund in any apse fljust^iarrttw 
quotas under its quinquennial rules. At least thjjgj should jfe 
a predictable outcome of the fund’s year’s woirifc andt jffcridy 
for Tokyo. Other possibilities are an cxtens$jh of borrow¬ 
ing period (now three to five years) and possibility Of 
arranging quota increases without parallel increases in gold 
subscriptions. A few years ago all this would have presented 
a major problem involving delicacies about voting rights, but 
such is the progress in co-operation that IMF affairs are 
seldom taken to a vote' round the table. 

B UT the main fact of international monetary arrangements 
since the Vienna agreement two years ago is that no 
important proposal for changing them is possible without the 
group of ten’s collective agreement. Hence the at first sight 
odd arrangement emerging this week that the ten will them¬ 
selves embark on a study of the present working of the system 
and its probable future needs for liquidity. The communique 
that the ten issued was in word* .of singular opacity. What 
the ten ministers have agreed is to charge their deputies to 
examine these questions and report to them during the course 
of the year. “ Any specific suggestions resulting from the 
studies by the deputies will be submitted to the ministers 
and governors for consideration.” 

This sounds as if it contemplates the possibility that nothing 
might emerge though that is hardly conceivable since the range 
of enquiry will be far wider than the fund's, and the ten are 
not limited by the procedural rules and mechanisms of an 
international body. The deputies will be meeting mainly in 
Paris under the chairmanship of Mr Robert Roosa in a kind of 
purdah with no publicity, no agenda, no specific limitations on 
the content of their studies—and also no likelihood of con¬ 
sidering farther out proposals a la Triffin. 

On the face of it this suggests a differentiation from the 
work of the fund and possibly a sharp one. One gathers that 
the fund will have no fly on the wall at these meetings but that 
its assistance will be sought when required. The fact is that 
the complexity and delicacy of the problems facing the ten 
really involve negotiation between governments, with deputies 
working out agreed drafts if they can for ministers to agree to 
if they can. This could not be organised within the fund’s 
own framework. There is little formal perfection in the 
arrangements for the two lines of study, but those who fear that 
at best they might somehow meet asymptotically at the end 
of some long tunnel might reflect that t^ fund officials and 
the deputies are personally dose, while i^ ^chweitzer, in his 
new post, is entitled to sit with ministers of the ten. 

Two years ago when the climax of discussion on the borrow¬ 
ing arrangement was reached in Vienna, M. Baumgartner 
taught the monetary world the real, significance of the French 
expression en principe; This week your Correspondent spent 
some time establishing the exact shade of meaning to be drawn 
from the phrase of M. GisCard d’Estaing ; “ le rftabHssement 
dans les ddais appropr&s de Tdquilibrc de la balance des 
paieroents Am 4 ricains est en effet le prdalable qui nos permet- 
tra de faire aboutir les decisions.” This appeared in a rather 
forceful English translation: “The attainment within an 
appropriate period of the balance in the external payments of 
the United States is indeed the precondition for our reaching 
decisions.” Precondition is ah ambiguous word, but it seems 
fairly dear that M. d’Estaing intended no more than to set the 


tdfia of |bntra^i ; |n theSxercSe thj| thf ten 

rcnc $ awMf 8 havlf* natum|^bee| watcfSd t§$Mif§k, 
bip M. \^staiip’s ai^ysis^linical |n its ^egjgpce, Wfas 
' ^ffiWnly'ifccepta%. in Foi'lmUpU, 

he stressed the merits of the present system which managed 
to restore convertibility when it seemed impossible, coped 
with crises by providing new mechanisms, and yet maintained 
relatively high employment in the world, “an outstanding 
contrast to the situation that prevailed in the years when the 
world monetary ^system was based on different principles.'” 
He had one splendid phrase, “ Nomadisme de la pensee,” 
against trying to escape from an existing system as soon as 
weaknesses appeared in it while forgetting the substantial 
benefits it had brought 

But M. d'Estaing had three points that will obviously occupy 
the minds of the deputies as they look for ways to improve 
present monetary arrangements. He dislikes the lack of auto¬ 
matic machinery (“ mdcanisme spontand ”) providing for a 
prompt return to equilibrium when a central bank accumulates 
holdings of other currencies. Credits of this kind, he said, 
remain invisible too long and corrective measures may be taken 
too late. Secondly, assistance in the monetary field isr not 
necessarily reciprocal, in that reserve currency countries might 
not readily take non-reserve currencies if they began to accu¬ 
mulate reserves. Third, burdens of international monetary 
co-operation are not equitably shared so long as the proportions 
of gold to foreign currencies held in reserves vary so widely 
among different countries, 

M. d’Estaing asked that the 
new study should reach posi¬ 
tive conclusions on “ these 
three essential points ” and that 
policies should be clarified on 
the three means of international 
settlement that supplement 
gold: one, transactions between 
central banks; two, credits 
within international monetary 
organisations ; three, long-term 
loans. He also commented 
sharply on deficits that have 
proved lasting in nature and 
have been covered to an 
excessive degree by short-term 
credit instead of assistance “ more appropriate in nature and 
duration.” 

This sounds a formidable background against Which the 
studies .of the deputies are supposed to start, and as the tide of 
this article suggests some of diem are not sure what , is likely 
to come out. . .Yet on.more careful analysis dnedetects in its 
austere precision some preoccupation about prospects for the 
French balance of payments itself .-Perhaps it iswcll that eyes 
are turning to the possibility—is‘ ho more^-that the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments,.now as sick as ever, could recover 
more quickly than most people now expect Once the tide 
turns it ffiight do so at speed^and a doserlook at the American 
economy afforded by this week's meetings coupled with the 
accession to the west’s reserves of the major part of the $300 
mHlion of Russian gold could bring a change of thought about 
the weight of the pressures that retrain to be faced, nh 
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THE WORLD BANK 

Mr Woods Looks for 


M * George woods has quickly fitted himself into Mr 
Eugene Black’s shoes as president of the World 
Bank add its satellites, the International Finance 
Corporation and the International Development Association, 
and is already off on rteW paths fo^ devdoping their activkiefe. 
Mr Black’s valediction at the Washington meeting a yiar ago 
suggested that the bank was apprbaching a peatr m its career, 
and that bankable profits were running oiftbecause inost 
potential borrowers had debt enodgh t p carry, '4b‘ tbaj: I0A*s 
44 soft loan ” budness Would fiaVeto be increased to fill the 
gap. But Mr Woods finds himself with a bank still in active 
business and keen on extending it in some bhafienging but 
difficult ways. It is true that' rhe batiks lending'‘in tHe year 
to June 30th last came' to no more tharf $449 mfflipo, a mere 
half of the previous year's rate. But in the three months since 
then loansof $350 million have been approved and the pipeline 
is full. Mr Woods says “ from where 1 sit the prospect is 
not for a downtrend in the bank’s operations’.” 

In some important respects, if Mr Woods h&s l\is way, thjese 
are likely to be rather different operations in future, involving 
some shading of the hitherto precise demarcations between 
the operations of ihe bank and two satellites and leaning speci¬ 
fically towards problems of developing rather than advanced 
countries. At the same time both IDA and If C arc increasing 
their business too, IDA’s members are promising new con¬ 
tributions of $750 million in freely usable currencies to cover 
the needs of the next three years, because only $193 million 
of the similar sum provided three years ago and estimated to 
last five years is now left. The Germans are indeed proposing 
that the bank’s reserves, now about $800 million, equalling 
32 per cent of its funded debt, are sufiiciendy high, and should 
not be automatically reinforced, as at present, by each year’s 
net income. Doctor Westrick’s idea is that ways might be 
found to channel some part of these earnings into IDA. Mr 
Woods revealed that future transfers will be discretionary not 
automatic ; but the German seed may grow into a workable 
arrangement when IDA resources need replenishment in three 
years’ time. IDA’s customers are certain always to outrun 
IDA's resources, but one can give a small cheer for this 
provision of a modest acceleration of funds and a bigger one 
for the fact that their use will be multilateral, and untied. 

The IFC operates in a more difficult and elusive fields for 
good prospects not already looked .after by private qipithl are 
rarer than ones that plainly wo^Id Dot WtraCt it. Yet IFC 
also may be titkthe threshold of soipe significant Expansion. 
Since it acquired potyerg to investin'f4|utty capital, the cor¬ 
poration’s difficulty has btan to find investments that promise 
to be viable but still lMc Sbotiey. The Wfrtid Bank Itttelf 
carinot directly help lncMtriirt concerns too refcdttyi since it 
requires government guarantee^ on all loans which are usually 
difficult, for private borrowers to satisfy. So the bank is 
helping establish industrial development companies to which 
loans can be made under guarantee, leaving them free in 
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because of constitutional or technical limitations, can still not 
supplement in liflopi thaga $inor \vay..tl»e ma$sif<f rapbnli- 
ialides.of-tbe Woflld B#nfc itself. jr%^;.proh5tj|al Hp^iw 
potential borrowers among developing countries must be 
faced. Their incomes from agricultural production are usually 
low and unstable ; consequently, they needmore diversification 
in production and exports. Secondly,, their existing'debt 
obligations are usually heavy and .in large part ftpiyabkiah a 
fairly early date. India is such a case, where export .earnings 
are lagging well behind maturing. obligations. The third 
trouble is that some developing countries, by mi«an»n«g«wg 
their own economies and thinking that inflation will give .them 
quicker development, themselves provoke a flight of their own 
capital and scare away private foreign investment. 

Given these limitations and temptations, Mr Woods discerns 
three new ways in which the World Bank could bring its 
resources and skill to the help of developing countries. The 
first is indeed a brave venture. Agriculture, he suggests, has 
had too little lending from the bank .; he now proposes lending 
on a broader front with assistance for storage and marketing, 
agricultural credit institutions, and technical help for farmers. 
This sounds a formidable job for an institution hitherto largely 
concerned with massive infra-structure projects like water con¬ 
servation and irrigation rather than with direct help to the 
farming business. Mr Woods recognises that such schemes 
will be expensive in manpower and difficult to administer. One 
must admire his courage in seeking tb put the bank into, a 
Held where other agencies have spent much energy so far 
with few dramatic results, in return. 

The second field where the bank sees scope for greater 
versatility is in industrial lending, partly in conjunction with 
IFC on the lines mentioned above and including new indus¬ 
tries. It is alto looking at financing “ maintenance Imports ” 
to enable countries short of foreign exchange to get equipment 
and components vital to keep industrial Operations going. 
Again India’s, problems are a case in point, but lohg-tertn 
finance for silch Imports would be a departure Involving plenty 
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of -snagfrlor the lender as well as advantages to the borrower. 

Mr Woods’s third field is in education, and again an'adven- 
turous one. He believes it is now appropriate for the bank 
to lend for “school facilities of high economic priority” 
following IDA’s ventures. The idea is to link the bank's 
technical assistance for education with lending for schools, so 
that the two aspects should reinforce each other and bite 
deeper. Here again the bank is looking into fields already 
cultivated by other bodies—FAO, Unesco, and the United 
Nations industrialisation centre. 

T hese provocative suggestions are expected to be well 
muffed over by the executive directors before th$ bank 
sets off decisively on new ways. One characteristic t^ponse 
came , promptly from M. Giscard d’Bstaing, ivho fl&jfocted 
the bank that It must remain attached to its basic principle of 
financing only profitable projects, of which he saw no shortage 
in developing countries. The bank could broaden its range 
into manufacturing industry and agriculture without financing 
undertakings outside the economic field. And he made a 
shrewd point on the terms of World Bank and IDA financing. 
“ The large and excessively uniform discrepancy between the 
lending terms of the two institutions might indeed tend to 
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cause a relative coolness towards the bank’s loans and an 
excess of applications for assistance addressed to the asso¬ 
ciation.” But he did see possibilities of bridging' IDA’s 
resources anc£ some of the bank’s assets. ^ One plank in this 
bridge, one woyld think, might be some differentiation between 
the full cost of 5! per cent for bank loans and the minimal 
cost of IDA loans. 

Mr Woods’s other liberalising proposals will probably cause 
less concern even to the very stern. He thinks that the period 
of grace before payments start may need extension in par¬ 
ticular cases, also that the repayment period, now limited to 
25 years, might be stretched out (there are suggestions that 
40 years might be looked at). Meanwhile the bank is pressing 
on with a draft convention for arbitration on disputes arising 
over private foreign investment, hoping to have this concluded 
in a year's rime. But when the bank contemplates its own 
marginal contribution to economic development against the 
work that private capital could do if it could get a fair deal, 
the private banker's emphasis comes out stroqgly. Mr Woods 
mentioned the ugly word “ profits ” and chided some develop¬ 
ing countries for their outdated attitude towards private 
capital. They won’t like this, but world bankers should know 
the world ; and Mr Woods certainly knows his. 
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Bulls for An Election Year? 


A t present the leading stock exchanges of the world, and 
for that matter most of the minor ones, can be split 
^ into two groups—those which hit their all-time peaks 
in 1961 or thereabouts and those which have broken through 
to new peaks in the past six months (in the case of the United 
States, Australia and South Africa, in the past month). Using 
the most convenient indices of ordinary shares in each centre, 
the list runs: 


Peaks in 1961 or thereabouts 

Germany (August. I960) 

Italy Uune. I960 
France (June, 1961) 

Japan (July. 1961) 

Holland (April. 1961) 
Switzerland (March, 1962) 

Britain (May, 1961) 


Peaks in 1963 

United States (September, 1963) 
Australia (September. 1963) 
5outh Africa (September, 1963) 
Canada (June, 1963) 

Brazil (March. 1963) 
Mexico (September. 1963) 
Sweden (August, 1963) 


The broad distinction seems to be that, in the first column, 
most countries that achieved “ economic miracles ” during the 
late 1950s reached their peaks of optimism in or about 1961. 
Since then their investment cycles have tailed off a little. They 
have run into some of the difficulties of having temporarily 
used up their most obviously profitable real investment outlets, 
as Britain did in about 1956 and America had done slightly 
earlier. They have not always handled these difficulties with 
pristine economic wisdom (as Britain and America didn’t 
either); certainly their expansion ought to regain speed, but 
the immediate scope for growth there looks for the moment 
less exciting than it did, in comparison with the countries 
that did not perform any miracles in the late fifties. 

It is this second group of countries, or at least those that 
are being managed reasonably sensibly, that are breaking 
through to new all time highs on their stock exchanges now. 
They include some countries where primary production is 
important. But the more important group in this second 


column comprises the United States and countries in the 
American orbit, as well as Sweden. 

Logic suggests that Britain, like America and Sweden, ought 
to be scaling this ground towards its all-time peak for share 
prices now. Britain is one of the countries where economic 
expansion ought to look rather easier now, in comparison with 
the continental European countries and Japan, than it did in 
1961. But both The Economist-Extel and the Financial 
Times indices are still between 8 and 10 per cent below their 
peaks of May, 1961. Why ? 

There seem to be three main reasons. First, there are 
doubts whether Britain is really yet set on a short-term burst 
of expansion as thoroughly as Mr Maudling seems to suppose. 
Secondly, there are fears of what a Labour government might 
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do. Thirdly, there is the argument that profits do nor yet 
Justify a surge back to 1961 share price levels, indeed that 
they may not even Justify the levels already current. 

On the first of these points, The Economist’s view through* 
out 1963 has been that, although Mr Maudling did not act 
quickly enough'to restimulate the economy last winter, demand 
should pick up reasonably well in the second half of this 
financial year (which is now beginning). The latest and most 
cheering evidence (such as the retail trade figures published 
this week) in fact suggests that economic recovery is now 
regaining “ sustainable ” momentum. Even if this hope proves 
too sanguine, and if further restimulation of demand does 
prove to be desirable this winter or next spring, a Conservative 
government in the months before an election seems extremely 
likely to resort to an easy budget; and a Labour government 
(if one comes in) to go on with that restimulation, perhaps 
even by too much. So the fear of any continuing great 
insufficiency of demand, just at this moment, does not deserve 
to be a very strong leash to hold stock exchange prices back. 

This leads to the second restraining factor, fears of a Labour 
government. It seems a reasonable guess that the strength 
of these fears as a leash on market prices should also decline 
in the next few months. If the economy booms this winter, 
these fears should decline because some optimists in the City 
may then begin to hope that a Conservative government might 
come back after all. As for fears of Labour as a prospective 
anti-capitalist ogre, it is reasonable to rest some confidence 
on a hard law of political behaviour: between now and the 
election Labour seems likely to coo at capitalists a bit more 
gently than it has done during some of its years in opposition 
(both because it docs not want to seem immoderate in the 
eyes of floating voters, and because it knows it will have to 
work with capitalists if it comes to power). Indeed in some 
respects this softer tone towards the City has begun already. 

T he most important restraining factor may therefore be 
the third one: the fact that the present earnings yield of 
6.1 per cent on the old Financial Times index of 30 leading 
shares compares rather miserably with a yield of 8.6 per cent 
when that index touched its peak of 365.7 in May, 1961. 
(Unfortunately, only this comparison with the bluest of blue 
chip indices is possible ; the newer FT-Actuaries index of 500 
shares, which currendy shows a more acceptable earnings yield 
of 7.5 per cent, had not been started in 1961.) This drop in 
yields now deserves analysis. It can conveniently begin with 
the figures in the right hand side of the accompanying table. 

It will be se$o from that table that in May, 1961, earnings 
yields reflected increases of (successively) 26.6, 29.9 and 17.0 
per cent in the previous three quarters of reported earnings 
as measured by The Economist’s normal quarterly analysis. 
But already by that second quarter of 1961 the rise in reported 
profits was dropping off sharply, and soon the reported figures 
were to go into two years of decline. In May of 1961, there¬ 
fore, that lush earnings yield of 8.6 per cent was mislead¬ 
ingly high in relation to profits that were actually being 
currently earned. 

The reverse is true today. Because some of the current 
earnings yields quoted today are drawn from company accounts 
that may have been published as long ago as last October, the 
yields on the FT index really cover a wild amalgam of indus¬ 
trial experience anywhere from the second quarter of 1961 


to the second quarter of 1963. This was a period, first of 
stagnation and under-utilised capacity, with, sane slight 
recovery- beginning last autumn, only to be nipped in the bud 
by the worst winter for many years $ manyxompanies, during 
that first quarter of 1963 j particularly in the building industry, 
made no profits at all. But as a number of recent interim 
statements, headed by that of ICI, have made dear, profits and 
earnings are now moving upward Thus last week’s statement 
from ICI suggested that profits for the full year would indicate 
earnings of about 24 per cent and a prospective earnings yield 
of around 7 per cent, against the current 5.2 per cent. Qeariy 
not all the thirty companies in the FT index are going to Cue 
as well as this, but it would need a much smaller increase-than 
this (about 12+ per cent) to push the earnings yield Up to 
7 per cent over the next twelve months. What are the chidtes 
of this happening ? There is some statistical evident already 
available on which to base a guess. 

The best rough guide to use is presumably die estimates of 
current profits prepared by the Treasury statisticians. These 
estimates are based on an Inland Revenue sample of what 
has been earned in a particular quarter. Thus they dttty 
radically in timing from the quarterly analyses of company 
accounts made by The Economist of profits earned in a fill 
financial year and reported generally between three and sin 
months after the end of that twelve months. For purposes of 
comparison, below, the quarterly official estimates of currently- 
earaed profits have been lumped together to give moving 
twelve-monthly totals, and the percentage changes in these 
totals set against those in The Economist figures of reported 
profits covering roughly the same period. Thus the Treasury 
estimates for the four quarters to March, i960, have been 
linked with the results of those companies whose results wese 
published in the July-September period of i960. Nobody 
could pretend that the results of this exercise are statistically 
as neat as one would like them to be. It is perhaps not surpris¬ 
ing that, in the past, Treasury statisticians have described the 
making of seasonal adjustments to their profit estimates as a 
“ particularly hazardous exercise.” On the other side, The 
Economist results are often over-influenced by a particular 
industrial group such as breweries and the steel companies, 
which report en masse in one particular quarter. Moreover-, 
The Economist analysis also includes a number of British- 
based companies with their main trading interests overseas, 
which would presumably not come within the Treasury’s 
purview. 

H owever, on balance the correlation looks just about 
good enough to make worthwhile some forward 
reasoning from Treasury estimates. Here, then, goes. In 
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Percentage changes from a year before in 


Profit figures for 
twelve months 

Trading 

profits 

Earn¬ 

ings 

+26-6 
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ded* 

Reported 
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April. '59-March, '60. 
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money figures the sequence in Whitehall's quarterly, ptofit 
estimates in 1962 ran £815 million; £864 million; £887 
million, and £908 million in the last quarter, followed in the 
first quarter of 1963 by a sharp drop to £774 million. The 
second quarter’s figure should be published later this month. 
In the following exercise this has been guessed as likely to 
reach £930 million, and an estimated increase of £10 million 
has been put on for each succeeding quarter. On this basis 
(which most forecasters might regard as fairly conservative): 

(1) The rise in profits reported by companies during the next 
three quarters—l.e„ from now to June of 1964—would be limited 
to around 4 or 5 per cefar, since all these reports would include 
trading during the severe winter. But 

(2) Profits reported in the second half of 1964 and in early 
1965 should show increases in profits over the previous year of 
around 10 per cent—once that bad winter slithers off the profit 
and loss accounts. 

In late i960 and early 1,961. when recorded profits were rising 
sharply, recorded earnings rose still more sharply. This would 
seem likely to happen again: Lax charges should be kept down 
as a result of the Chancellor's more generous investment 
allowances, although this will be partly balanced by higher 
depreciation charges. It will therefore be disappointing if by 
the end of next year the reported rise in earnings, compared 
with a year previously, has not reached or exceeded 12!. per 
cent. 

How far the reasonably sharp rise in earnings that these 


figures imply will be translated into dividends remains to be 
seen; but the table makes clear that while profits have been 
falling, dividends in general have continued *q rise. As 3 
result the average dividend cover has come, down sharply. 
In May, 1961, the FT Index dividend yield of 4.2 per cent 
was covered more than twice by earnings; the present dividend 
yield of 4.8 per cent is covered only 1.3 times. The latest 
quarterly analysis by The Economist of profits (which will 
be examined more fully next week) shows a more healthy 
dividend cover of 1.8 times; but few companies outside the 
property group are likely to be prepared to let the cover fall 
much below this level* particularly as there are signs that 
industry is now minded to invest more again. But if, as 
seems likely, companies generally will be prepared to distribute 
a bigger proportion of earnings than in the past, there is 
some justification for today’s historically low earnings yields. 
Figuring apart, there can be no doubt that profits now being 
earned are rising sharply ; in any other year share priceB would 
be approaching the all-time peak as measured by the share 
indices. There are good grounds for not taking too much 
notice of the low current earnings yields, They do provide 
some rationale as a restraining factor; but on the whole— 
except to those who are still very badly (and unreasonably ?) 
frightened by Mr Wilson—it is surprising that share prices 
have not recently been moving up faster. Perhaps the spurt 
on Wednesday and Thursday of this week means that they 
now will ? 
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INFLATION IN ITALY 

Measures Without a Government 


Rome 

F or at least two months outsiders— 
QECP, M. Robert Marioliu and the 
common market Commission—have been 
warning the Italians that their economy is 
heading for inflation ; but it was only when 
the public itself had become restive under 
the pressure of rising prices that Signor 
Leone’s government decided to take action. 
Unluckily this is a caretaker government 
whose mandate should expire next month, 
and the prime minister is scrupulously 
anxious to take no measures that could ti« 
the hands of a future adiflipi^^Ron. ~ The 
advocates 9! a wiaeiy supported left-centre 
gCYSfnment are grateful to him for 
his scruples, but its enemies arc making 
gleeful Sport of the inadequacy of the 
measures proposed. The communists call 
them frivolous, the socialists arc em¬ 
barrassed add tne conservatives blame the 
politicians for creating a climate of distrust 
which, they s$y, is responsible for the panic 
that is causing capital to flee the country 


and has brought business on Italian stock 
exchanges to a standstill at levels which 
must be close to rock bottom. The panic 
has grown of its own momentum and the 
short-term prospect is sufficiently alarming. 
Two thousand milliard lire (£ 1,200 million) 
are said to have left the country. The 
balance of payments, which last year was 
still in credit, has toppled over to a deficit 
of £250 million. Imports have 
exports and for the first the earning* 
from foreign tourism have failed to keep 
the balance in credit. 

Estimates for the current year assume 
that national income will increase by J J>er 
cent, and Consumption by 8 per cent, rrfees 
are expected to rise by abotrt 9 par cent, 
imports by 19 per cent and exports only 
by 9 per cant. The gold and foreign 
currency reserves, which a year ago were 
higher than those of the sterling area, are 
beginning to feel the strain, in spue Of heavy 
borrowing abroad by the Italian banks. 

In a week the cabinet has rftit twice to 


examine the situation. At its first meeting 
it decided to limit public spending ; to use 
a small increase in the tax yield to help 
coyer the deficit; to <k prevent ” tax evasion 
and stop the smuggling of capital abroad by 
measures that appear to have been left to 
the ingenuity of the minister of finances 
to encourage the provision of low-cost 
housing aud to apply a tax on such luxury 
items as furs> jewds and apriques. The 
communists are still laughing over the 
sumptuary laws that arc to teach l£al£7i$ 
austerity. The nexi cnhy»ot nWeHng con- 
Kjdgfcd Lhs fniior structural difficulties of 
Italian agriculture and the retail system. 
It.produced measures to give modest aid to 
small and medium traders, to stockbreeders 
and to growers of olives and sugar beet. It 
will allow farmers free access to the general 
markets but has left over the disciplining 
<rf hire purchase and free sample Sales to 
tne finance minister and the ministerial 
committee of credit. 

No one suppose* that these cold com¬ 
presses can do more than keep Italy's 
econonMc fever in gbeyarteS fof a few weeks. 
The main tatisc of the Italian Crisis is the 
boom itself, whIQh has dried up the reserves 
of manpower and produced * desire for 
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$ood livtez. Tte gip bcttwai dje rttesof 
mcrtase of productivity#!^ «»ge» hwtieefl 
reversed. ItalUn industry expanded hgadly 
in .the lest .decade'-because productivity— 
and returns—increased snore rapidly than 
wages. Now it » wages that are rising more ■ 
quickly than industrial output per unit of 
capital. But no cool-headed diagnosis of 
the causes can lead to c&cient thdrapy until 
the questihh of gotfernmetrt'is resolved. ' • 


GOLD AND EXCHANGES 


Russia' Gath tfie Tune 

HPhe outcome of tbfc international Mone¬ 
lf Wy Fund meeting jjutiifafly kept dose 
to the forecasts; there were no fireworks 
and the foreign ^tcha^0; imd bullion mar¬ 
kets were left to he dominated by the Rus¬ 
sians and the failures of their farmers. The 
purchase of $500 million of grain from 
Canada continues to keep the Canadian 
exchange rate healthy at arohnd Can $92$ 
against the US dollar, while in London 
Russia’s heavy gold sales took the price of 
gold to an eight-month low of $35.06} an 
ounce at the close of last week. 

The Russians attempt to obscure their 
gold sales by spreading theni among the 
European bullion markets. However, it 
now seems clear that during September 
somewhere between $250 and $300 million 
of communist gold was sold in the markets 
of London, Paris, and Zurich. In this one 
month, therefore, the Russians have sold 
more than the $210 million sold in the 
whole of 1962. Prior to September the 
Russians had not been big sellers and in 
two previous visits to the market, in 
January and April, had probably sold no 
more than $75 million. It seems probable 
that there will be further Russian sales in 
the months ahead; present sales do not 
cover grain purchases and it appears that 
they have had considerable difficulty in 
trying to sell the 18-month bills which were 
used to finance part of the Canadian 
purchases. 

The possibility of further heavy Russian 
sales and the clear refusal of the delegates 
at the IMF meeting even to consider the 
possibility of an increase in the price of 
gold has kept the speculators out of the 
gold market. There is virtually no forward 
market, where sales are made on margin, 
and all the buying seems to be for long¬ 
term investment. There now seems little 
doubt that, with the generally lower de¬ 
mand from hoarders and the increased 
Russian sales, the flow of gold into official 
reserves this year will be a good deal higher 
than the $325 million of 1962. 

Britain’s gold and convertible currency 
reserves rose by £8 million in September 
to £977 million. This increase was re¬ 
garded as satisfactory by the markets since 
sterling is still under some pressure 'from 
seasonal influences. Ignoring special factors, 
the reserves have now risen in each of the 
past six months and £74 million has been 
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regarded© aninetefcda mVtdkafoa dftfed 
for <kffiars, whioh 

auth<niti**liiaKe tHawed the rate* to edrry 
ratherAto the eismresj?' - 
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Correcting the Figures 

J ust how misleading pt&lisfced figures 
of movement^ in reserve* teaiv be ht 
these days of active central banking’ 
co-operation 1 may be deduced^ froth the 
latest report of official United St&tfes* 
exchange openrions in tb^ September issue 
of the Reserve Btdtofa This di^ 
doses for the first time that £9 million 4 t 
the swap facility between the Federal 
Reserve and the Bankdf Eugland was; 
drawn in January; although this was on the 
initiative of the Federal Reserve, it auto¬ 
matically added $25 million to Britain’s 
dollar reserves. At the same time, the 
Federal Reserve used £2 million of this to 
support the dollar in the market, so that the 
net benefit to Britain’s reserves tigs £7 
million—accounting for one third of the 
published rise in the reserves in January. 

Further modest support purchases of 
sterling were made by the American 
authorities in subsequent months, to a total 
of £11} million in February-May; but in 
June sterling's underlying recovery enabled 
these transactions to be largely unwound, 
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while in July the $25 million swap was fully 
liquidated—leaving the enlarged $500 
million facility fully intact. In August, as 
sterling weakened seasonally, the Federal 
Reserve purchased £2.7 million; trans¬ 
actions in September arc not covered in 
the present report. 

The distortions thus revealed ate not ol 
confidence-shaking dimensions, but they 
sharply affect the apparent month-to-month 
trend. No doubt there are other official 
influences still undisclosed, though con¬ 
tinental central banks certainly do not 
operate in sterling on a comparable scale. 
At the least, the British Treasury should 
surely disclose major transactions of its 
own, such as drawings on swap fadlities. 
Or is it deliberately trying to reduce its oWn 
monthly gold figures to utter insignificance 
—until corrected by Mr Coombs of the 
Federal Reserve ? 
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public hew: eycriyie.fact 
hid published attract^ fyeji t 
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far more important dian axw practlfaf use 
of the good advice contains 
all, “ Spain is different." Many economists, 
moreover, may have ( bcen, 8p annoyed by 
the best seller sudoesa of the World 
Bank report, afed| have .^pent so many 
months nagging" and sneering at it 
that they must have used up all. 
their powder when the OBdD report 
came out. 



This, however is only past of the story. 
Another reason for the manifest mdtrfer* 
cnce of the public may be the considerable 
time-lag between the day when the QBCD 
report was completed {in early June) and 
the date of its release on September . 27th. 
Many things have happened twut cup and 
lip. Since the* credit restrictions haye be¬ 
come an important factor, in spite of official 
denials. The Asturian strikes may have 
petered out for one reason or another but 
they do not seem to have been settled by 
way of any constructive solution acceptable 
to the Spanish economy as a whole. There 
is the staggering credit demand revealed by 
the four-year development plan scheduled 
to come into force in January 1964; the 
complete lack of response to the act sug¬ 
gesting the revaluation of balance sheet 
assets ; the lengthening shadows of a minis¬ 
terial reshuffle, which has kept General 
Franco busy for the past two weeks although 
nobody knows when it will materialise; and 
finally the tax reform, probably the most 
important delaying element of all. Nobody 
thinks of losing tune with projects until at 
least some of the details of the new tax 
structure have become known, One thing 
seems undeniable: apart from the Pt. 565 
billion of private sector investments it 
expects,, the administration has declared 
itself willing to spend Ft.. 3£0 billion 
over the next four years on investment 
alone, an amount that is more than 
twice the parallel expenditure in the years 
1959/62. This additional money, m the 
OECD report points out, will have to come 
from direct taxes. 
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Domestic Doldrums 

pain’s situation of uncertainty and 
doubt, is pot improved by the fact that 
important economic sectors, such as the 
iron and steel industry, are in a critical 
stage; that exports during the first 7 months 
of 1963 have been less than one-third of 
imports ; that some people expect a slowing 
down, however temporary, of the so far 
meteoric boom in tourist uade; that the 
new agreement with Washington has no 
clause on financial aid or grants (except for 
normal credits through the Eximbank); 
and that a possible arrangement with 
Moscow on Spanish gold in the form of 
bullion, crude oil or otherwise, seems 
remote indeed. 

Spain seems to find itself in a peculiar 
economic situation. Nobody doubts that 
the country is on the eve of prosperity but 
few expect this prosperity to come from 
the economic forces which have ruled these 
last 20 years. There are new groups, ambi¬ 
tious but without interest for past political 
ideas, who push forward. Silently, foreign 
capital and Know-how arc pouring into the 
country thanks to the potent suction of this 
— economically speaking — low-pressure 
zone on the map of Europe, whose attrac¬ 
tion has been shown in the past few days by 
the purchase for $17 million—Chrysler’s 
biggest foreign investment—of the shares 
of the lorry manufacturer Barreiros. At the 
same time, quite by coincidence, the presi¬ 
dent of General Motors has been spending 
a few days in Majorca and Ford executives 
are expected to come to Madrid this or 
next week. And Rootes has gone into part¬ 
nership with Metalargico de Santa Ana to 
make engines and Commer vans. This 
steadily growing influence of foreign capital 
is reviving the xenophobia which has never 
been quite extinct in certain Spanish groups 
and which has become even more vociferous 
and shrill recently. But it looks as if the 
new Spanish generation, plus foreign know¬ 
how and capital, may literally carry this 
horse, whether the horse likes it or not, to 
the finish—over a race track strewn with 
those who were not able to adapt themselves 
to the new going. 

RUSSIAN BANKERS 

Arabs Beware 

H aving conquered the City of London 
with a display of banking ability that 
even the oldest inhabitants have found time 
to admire, the Moscow Narodny Bank has 
decided to take its abilities to the most 
unlikely of places. On Monday the bank 
opens a branch in Beirut, a city where 
banking thrives on free enterprise at its 
freest and in a manner that could hardly 
meet with the approval of the bank’s ulti¬ 
mate shareholders. However, any of 
Beirut’s bankers who think they will easily 
be able to get the best of this exotic 
intruder should take a look at the Moscow 
Narodny’s success in London. 

In four years its balance sheet total has 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

grown from £8.6 million to £103.9 million 
at the end of 1962, and its corespondents’ 
balances have gfown from £7.2 million to 
£76.6 million. Net profits have risen from 
£48,000 to £375,000. Nstutally a good 
deal of this success has been due to the 
bank’s privileged position in the finance of 
East-West trade, but equally important has 
been the willingness of these Soviet Russian 
bankers to conduct their business affairs in 
the City’s best traditions. Now presum¬ 
ably they will have to learn a new set of 
rules for Beirut; although in the case of 
Beirut they will be faced with the more 
difficult task of learning to operate without 
rules. 

The main object of the branch is inevit¬ 
ably to finance Russian trade with the 
Middle East. However Beirut is also the 
clearing house for the Middle East gold 
trade—a trade that draws a good part of 
its supplies from London’s bullion mer¬ 
chants. The dealers in this area demand 
the finest possible gold, 999.9 parts fine, 
and the only gold that does not first need 
refining up to this level before dispatch to 
Beirut is Russian. It may well be that with 
the Moscow Narodny in Beirut the 
Russians will now decide to cut out the 
bullion merchants of London, Paris, and 
Zurich, and send a good part of their gold 
directly to the Middle East markets. That 
this would mean a fractionally better price 
and would obscure transactions even more 
than they are now, would certainly have its 
appeal for the Russians. 


SWEDEN’S NORTH 

Policy for the Regions 

Stockholm 

ONSIDKRABLE changes in the structure 
of employment took place in Sweden 
during the fifties. In agriculture and 
forestry the number of employees de¬ 
creased by 30 per cent, whereas industry 
and trade increased their employment by 
some 15 per cent and services and construc¬ 
tion by 20 per cent. These changes have 
brought about a migration of population 
which have created very serious problems 
for the depopulated regions, mainly located 
in the North. Contrary to the general 
belief it is not Sweden’s big cities which 
have mainly absorbed these workers on the 
move. So far as manufacturing is concerned 
the share of the big cities has gone down 
owing to the fact that many firms have 
moved into small towns. Quite a wide range 
of areas in the middle and southern parts 
of Sweden have had a marked increase in 
the number of people employed in manu¬ 
facturing. When population falls below 
a certain level it ceases to be possible to 
maintain schools and public services to 
reasonable standards; this in turn 
accelerates the migration and within a 
short period of time almost depopulates 
whole areas. 

In order to prevent such developments a 
government committee was set up in 1959 
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COMMODITY 

PRICES 

Although It hat fallon six points from 
tho peak In May, Tho Economist 
Indox stands 15 per cent higher 
than at this time last year. 



Food has staged a sharp recovery from the 
depressed levels of last year; this largely 
reflects the astronomical rise in the price 
of sugar, but cocoa and oilseeds have also 
risen. Sugar prices fell from their peak 
this summer in anticipation of a good 
European crop but the rush of buyers the 
fall attracted has helped them to recover 
some of the loss. Wheat prices have 
become firmer over the last month because 
of a combination of a poor European 
harvest and the record trade.agreement 
between Canada and Russia. 

Fibres have moved relatively little in price 
this year. Australian wool sales opened at 
the end of August with a slight fall in prices, 
but with stocks low at the moment and con¬ 
sumption at a high level, buying is active 
and a further decrease seems unlikely. 

Metals are having a good year; with 
industrial production increasing, demand 
is high and the price index stands nearly 
5 per cent above the beginning of the year. 
The long-term decline in the price of 
rubber has been checked by the tension 
arising from the Federation of Malaysia. 


Some 1963 Quotations 



High 

Low 

Oct. 1 


£ 

per ton 


WHEAT, No. 2 



Manitoba c.i.f. 
London . 

28-9625 

27-2 


SUGAR, London 




daily cj.f. U.K... 
GROUNDNUT 
OIL, Nigerian 
c.i.f, Cent, ports. 

101 

40 

69-5 

101 

93-5 

99-75 

JUTE, LJ.A. firsts 




prompt shipment ., 
TIN, London cash 

125 

106 

no 

spot .. 

959-5 

850 

912 


s. 

per cwt. 


COCOA, Chana 



c.i.f . Cont. ports. 

230-2S 

159*75 

196 25 


6. 

per lb. 


COTTON, Am. I" 

• 


middling spot ... 

24-15 

22-90 

22-90 ^ 

WOOL, Aus. 64 s 
RUBBER, ft.S.S. 

1(0 

96 

4 

spot . 

24-375 

18-75 

20-25 


* Average of previous week’s sales. 
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Man-on-the-spot...In Stockholm. Need new buyers on the Baltic? 
He can bring you together. Market reports from the Mediterranean? Talk 
to our man in Milan. From Los Angeles to Lagos-in California, across the 
nation, around the world- BANK OF AMERICA can put you in touch with 
a man-on-the-spot where you need him, when you need him. Why not profit 
from this person to person service? See Bank of America— first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*— San Francisco, Lot Angelas/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)—Nsw York: Amsterdam • Bangkok 
Beirut • Buanoa Alras • Caracas • Chicago • Copanhagan • Dakar • Dusssetdorl • Frankfort/Main • Guam • Guatemala City • Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos • London • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • Milan • Now Delhi • New Yorii City • Okinawa • Osaka • Paris e Rio da Janeiro • Singapore • TokyoWashington, D.C. 
Yokohama • Zurich; BANCA D'AMERICA E DMTALIAr over 70 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (’Member Federal Deposit Inturance Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 • West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 




Vive la difference! 

More and more, people , are saying “Hennesay” in preference to “Brandy” or ‘Three 
Star”. The difference is due to Hennessy’s seven generations of experience and their 
reserves of matured Cognac which are the largest and finest in the world. It is a differ¬ 
ence that is very real. And rewarding. f 
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|%;0# sub¬ 
tly estishated 
a five-year 


s8di&1ii®esi 
aft' jbp r> mmlqri kronor' 

pcri^/a^irt ifroii Others_ r , 

Tfi* target jSart of this 8ob jniUioh 
krdhor would be inrchdcd (or credit guaran¬ 
tees. Another 175 million irdftOr* t|te eppi- 
mltree suggests; should nia(k< up lar Sf&te 
loan fund to which ihditetty and trade coiild 
apply for credits; Thin isthe only major 
point on which the committee 'disagreed. 
One. of ks: members felt that examination 
of theloan applications aswdfartbeex- 
tmaM and supervision 1 Of / the credits 
should be entrusted to existing credit insti¬ 
tutions, which he felt could handle this 
more efficiently and inexpensively that* a 
State fund.. The reateitang 150 millioh 
kronor would be used for construction Or 
purchase of buildings; * ' ■« h'A^ 

Much nrorei criticism of the report has 
been ; directed towards the other terms of 
subsidies, which would be of a more per¬ 
manent character and the cost of .which it 
is,OQtpossib)e to calculate., These measures 
indude. such items as lower fees for elec¬ 
tricity and freight, an irpning-out of the 
existing differences in Communal tax rates 
and ip prices on petrol aqd oil between 
different regions. These measures would 
tend to encourage the development of local 
businesses with higher cost operations than 


international 

elsewhere The 

view that, the internal migration is. a natural 
and that 

should be allowed togoqn in the general 
irtterekt of rapid economic progress. In this 
oootett, 00* economic journalMfers to the 
dire foretjetta .aiade wben jpeople, majily 
fanners, emigrated to the; United, States 
some 70 or„8o years ago. - In feply te tbe 
croakers .of. that time* tte<: well-known 
Swedish, economist, Kntit Wicksell, made 
what has become almost a classical reply.: 
‘What: it. comes, down to is after all-tile 
welfare, of ..people and oOtthatOf «cr*S. M 
This is as true today as it was then,.. .,-r . 
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profitable pita, 
and coaiffcteqrfMbust be 
backgrotma of'ooal-Oil 
the German market, which 
is as keen as ever. This is a bad moment 
for an increase of coal prides. TJiobgh ft 
in 1963, still supplied 67 per cent of 45 
man energy demand; arm though produc¬ 
tion has been maintained so far at rtJughfy 


Spending^n^. 

A mong the working papers prepared for the sciefl^ 

. ministers from OECD countries in Paris this yu'^ek w^ one*T 
that attempted to survey research spending indifferent couptrie^ 
and draw some conclusions from it. The authbti 
by almost non-existent and highly suspect they-,' 

have shamed the member countries into prorfjjjtiafe .^£' ; ^kpnpf^ 

But they were able to demonstrate, among orber^Mngiy' * sfcirp 
rise in the share of gross national product spent on research in 
the past decade. The figures are notional, and some of them are 
inspired guesses, but they show the following order of change 
between 1950 and the early 1960s : 

United States from i°i of GNP to 3% 

Britain* from 0.8 % of GNP to 2.77.1 

Japan from below 0.5 °i of GNP to 1.5 % 

Holland from oa of GNP to i.2\> 

France from 0.7*V, of GNP to 1.1% 

* Government estimates for 1961 - 62 , i.e M later than OECP figures. 

Calculations of research spending related to per capita gross 
national product in 196T produced the same order of batting. The 
United States, followed by Britain, wad way ahead of the rest, 
with Japan,' Sweden, West Germany, France and the Netherlands 
fairly closely bunched together between the one and two;per cent 
level. Britain* Sweden; West Germany and France; are all shown 
as having roughly the same per capita income, w^ich would make 
Pritain’s spending per . head roughly double that of France. Yet 
the French government paid for ,78 per cent of ail ; tbc research 
done, in that country* against two^thiids.in the United States and 
6 l per cent in Britain^ There are exceptions to this massive 
government support for science ; in Japan and Holland, both 
countries where the proportion Of GNP spent on research has 
trebled over a relatively short period, nearly rwo-thirds of all their 


for by industry, with the government taking a 


its,” say the experts, 44 have been loth,to recognise 
tics concerning the level and balance of the 
and development effort. Government policies 
have' evolved somewhat haphazardly. . . .” This is the second 
working paper prepared for this particular meeting that accuses 
ministers responsible for science of falling asleep on the Job. Yet 
do the experts provide them with any ground rules, to work on ? 
Science, they suggest, is the “ other thing," that Kcynsian 
economists assumed was forever “ being equal" . WpU* it isn’t; 
it ik developing all the time and economic predictions will go to 
pot unless someone remembers 1 to make allowance for this fact 
—fat the tendency of growth Industries like chemicals to do a lot 
of research because it yields ihem a high rate of return, and for 
declining industries to do little research because it only yields 1 small 
returns that do not cover the risk* involved. 

But someone must sit down now and demonstrate^ why research 
is good for the economy. What figures OECD has been able to 
collect shows that research spending is currently increasing much 
faster than productivity. Why is this ? It could be because the 
economic importance of science is a piece of folklore. It could 
be because rh£. celebrated “ technological fall-out ” from defence 
and space spending, which accounts for a large share of natjpnfd 
budgets, i$ a myth. Is it that governments are spdjdipg, their 
funds cither on-the wrong things—or, because they, fire rich, op 
research that is, intellectually stimulaiing .but, bk© l high .energy 
physics, yields only tiny increases in knowledge for the massive 
effort put in ? It is time, among other things, that governments 
knew what they were buying, and why. ' 

* Science, Economic Growth and Government Policy'. OECD. Paris* 
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inr*H* *‘ BcdWMBic att# Financial St|Wtt- M . 
Xtfaat’tfcOf'eench gbttrnmeMhas ti&w 
suMittet! cd tbt NaribhtfnAlSemfalyi fth 
getherwith the Fmtnce 'Bill/ amounts to a 
sett of annual BcOdomic 1 : Siirvey, issued 
however farther in advance' than tlritafefs 
«der w*s,and much more quandtadVeiflks 
forward Ibok. * This year’s report Ibdicstes 
that t^ will be ti yeai’ of 'austerity fer 
France. -■ ■• • ' •* ■ • 

Agricultural production is expected to in* 
crease by no more than 3 .{ frdr pfrk Vftffi M- 






R ott jewmm is .this year liktty. to equal 
" L a* Germany's, biggest poet 
—a prospect Hamburg has mown to expect 
but one whjch k nonetheless views with 
little enthuriaBm. In 1962 Rotterdam 
handled around 30 million tons of goods 
destined for or coming from Germany. 
Hamburg loaded and discharged cargoes 
totalling just over 31 million tons in that 
year as Germany’s biggest port and Second 
biggest industrial centre after Berlin. How* 
ever Hamburg has realised since the war that 
the days of its dominance wdre numbered. 
The river Elbe soon disappears, as Ham¬ 
burg's traditional economic hinterland has, 
behind the iron curtain; Rotterdam is fed 
by thetyatees of tbc,RJj»ioc;th.at (Bow through 
the heart at industrial. Qermany,. Ifad 
Rotterdam, apart' the.trade oj other North 
Sea'pods is growing raster tnu), that of Ham¬ 
burg. . Haffibu rg ha* fifty-five cbhluIkteS,' 
more than my other "City in the .world' 
including NeW Yort, and enjoys the services 
of one hundred>ahd twenty-seVea banks'; 
bur it baa becohae isolated on thefringe of 
the Federal German Republic. - Frankfurt 
is the centre of international a« traffic and 
very few international lights caU on 
Hamburg. Businessmen have often to 
depend on a time-wasting shuttle service 
wth Frankfurt; many decide not to visit 
Hamburg. 

Indeed this latest disappointment is more 
acute than the investment involved might 
at first imply. Bereft of its pre-war hinter¬ 
land, Hamburg has seen its future as rest¬ 
ing on the attraction of industry to the area. 
Here again, however, Hamburg seems to be 
fighting a losing battle; labour, land, and 
living accommodation are all scarce in the 
State of Hamburg and industrialists are 
inevitably wary of settling in the area. 


There is a shorttge of office acco mmo dation 
in the city q$ well as a shortage, of About 
., $0,000 to 7$,090.flats. 

To yelicvq .these shortages the city authori- ■ 
ties are deydopasg the area to the north ^of , 
rive cjty into § oew “ City-North ” and it'is" 
'KJpied that this will attract a number of 
firms td the area.: To help make good some 
of thfc lost hinterland Hamburg is presstog ■ 
fbrthe construction of a link between the 
Elbe and the Mitteland canal, which would 
rive Hamburg access to the network of west 
European waterways. However dug idea 
has. been mooted for years, aad srijl the 

S roblem of finance has not been sojved. 

nd even when the financial problem is - 
solved it would take at leas! five years, to ' 
.construct the canal. Another idea thathas ■ 
been in tbe air for a very long time but 
still seems to be making fade progress is 
that for the construction of an outer harbour 
on the island of Neuwerk in the mouth of 
the Elbe. This is reminiscent of Rotter¬ 
dam’s Europoort— but Europoort is already • 
well on the way to completion. 


irt.v * ,l J'i if •* 

__i*» increase to national 

pmdtvctnotyear of. 4a per «nt-rthis.ycar 
«,ww origtoaHy exported^ to.'growby.fd.i 
pgr' pent hut-js now reckoned aslikdyto 
rite by ftiiy +7 <p» cents' • This rat* may 
still seem high 4 mm London nr.Washtog- 
For theFrench, bOwewty who omw 
i9dagro«i domestic product inereaae 
Otoe, tins skrttir growth looks 
austerity. Moreover, it must fab 
added, that with population growing bjy ane 
per mat every youphnned growth wifi be 
reduced to .3.2 per cent perheadforpro- 
ducrionand to 313 joercentper head for 
consumption,: . I •• 

Investment/ mot&iiver, 'will develoy fjlore 
sjowiy. ’ The eifims forecak p rise of only 
4 per' cent to ®s private sector t ind even 
a'rise pf.y.tf per cent in riie public sector 
will only bribe this up tb a rise bf %6 per 
cent fok dl fis^d tokstment', which Is* Well 
bejow the average irf 6,2 per cent riuk 
it was ’ hoped to' reach to 1963. The 
government s _«pcrt$ hope . that. French 
exports will expand at a rate similar to that 
attained so far this year—7 per cent; finan¬ 
cial aid granted to dependent nation and 
countries of the franc area should assure 
this continued (growth. As for imports, 
.which this, year increased three times.aa fast 
as ; was..predicted, jthe goveinmcnt hopes 
their growth next y^ar will be limited to 8 
per cent, thanks to the slowdown expected 
in national growth. 

, ^ to rite government this general 
t should give its attempts,to. stabilise 

S Ms a chince w success. Indeed it is pee¬ 
ked that' the cost of living will only rise 
by a little bndir 3 per ceht between 1963 
and 1964. - ' 5 : ! 

SHORTER NOTE 


The Hamburg-Afnerika fine fe following 
the fashion for faster cargo-passenger liners: 
its chairman recently announced, at the 
annual meeting that the. company will build 
two; itsQOO ton ships for, the Japan service 
: will mai nt ai n 2t knots—a speed that is 
“ r pompany uy^, by the 
[stances involved on rihls ruo. They 
into service 1 towards the end tit 
1964 ; five yards have been invited to ten¬ 
der. Nordoeutscher Lloyd, Which operates 
-the service to conjunction widi Hamburg- 
Amerika, is re-engining some of its ships to 
raise their speed to 20 knots, so that they 
can maintain the same schedules as the new 
dups. 
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Jumping for Joy, Mr Maudlingf 


A t long last there seems to have been 
a jump in the rate of spending in the 
shops. August is a slack month for retail 
trade but* according to the Board of 
Trade’s calculations, this one was less slack 
than usual. Seasonally adjusted, the index 
numbers in terms of money and in volume 
both rose three points. Qdthing sales led 

abo did much better than in any v o{hCf 
njtoiith this yqir. Nor were food t&fM left, 

bK:v*4tipt. ,'f 

bought than many earlier 
The £&ud reads no i chore into theV 
August results than that “ there has prob¬ 
ably been some quickening in the alow rate 
of increase sbcftvu by the underlying trend 
in the eafljer months of the year/’ If this 
caution seems a bit neurotic, die plain truth 
is that the statisticians correcting for the 
time of year can hope to cope only with the 
effect on the figures of normal weather—if 
there is such a thing. More often than not 
shopkeepers find that bad weather keeps 
their customers away—but perhaps not at 
holiday time. Rained off this August from 
the beaches and counjryside, holiday¬ 
makers, with the July tax rebate still in 
iheir pockets, may well have taken refuge 
iu the shops. It will not be surprising if 
the September results have slipped back. 

That the shopping spree in August was 
unplanned is given support by the fact that 
a little, perhaps, but certainly not much, 
of the extra spending in the household 
goods shops was done on credit. Hire 
purchase business in new cars, which are 
outside the scope of retail trade, remained 
buoyant, being, as in July, about 40 per 
cent higher than last year. Sales of new 


cars on hire purchase' iff September wet£ 
nearly 24 per cent below those in August 
though total sales seem to have risen 
slightly. Sales of used cats dropped by *7 
per cent; following the pattern set earlier 
this year, used car sales Were 22 pet cent 
higher than a year before, while those of 
new cars showed an increase of 48 per cent. 

■■ ' ; 

EXCHANGE CONTROL 

SirGeorg&atid the Dragon 

T hh belief th|^ thc offty si^re fpundauou 
of western^derriocracy. affd monetary 
mbdify ^like is fa restore the City of Lon¬ 
don blhe centr&Of international lending has 
neyer wave/cd fa; the mind of Sir Qeorge 
Bbltfav Tt cOJotitcd his influence on high 
sterling policy in the ’fifties in his executive 
capacity at the Bank of England, and more 
recently it has . been reflected at the Bank of 
London and South America by forceful and 
constructive international initiatives, limited 
only by the remaining exchange controls for 
which Sir George has even less patience as 
one of the controlled than he did as chief 
controller. This attitude, moreover, is now 
shared in considerable measure by the 
governor of the Bank of England, t^ord 
Cromer, and in the past year Mr Maudling 
has already, shown himself prepared to yield 
at a number of points... Before making any 
further relaxations he should bear in mind 
nor only Mr Wilson, but also some dangers 
inherent in the City’s ancient overseas lend¬ 
ing trade. 

In his latest outcry, in The Times last 
Monday, Sir George fastens his old pica on 
a new peg : America’s interest equalisation 
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t»x, which; be f«*r»-.will ‘hfipstoapliittlie 
wwld ineo opposing mo&ctdiy.srm pad, by 
curbing private movdmcntr.if /tffidsdnttty 
nationally while maintaiaipg thc flows bt 
government grants and loans,: will erehtually 
produce a western monetcr^system; “wary 
little ” different to thb eommuaist 
Comecoiwthereby echoing, fwithv tditlte 
Vxtra resonance, appreherisions aifttdy 
expressed by influential New MialDeK. 

Yet, as. Sin Georgs himself specfjK«Uy 
states* private capttaT has:inot ln fKC>beett 
flowfeg w the uiuknde^kipcti odtitwries, 
because at cbeit “ indifferent ‘Credte«9wp* ”. 
It- sureiytfoUows that only ^tbtKh'jpxnn^ 
men tad -dtpital exports Can 
which as ho says iauchihHtnksh'fiM 
in prktice be maintained. The nubr actual 
casualties of controls on' -.prrute < capital-> 
movements arcfldws ofcaphil betweeartch 
countrtes^ery often flOwsfratnAflck to 
surplus countries. This dOM Dot siSaii diar 
such oonttols are desirable in themselves; 
in principle there is no mow ro be said for 
autarchy in- capital movements than there 
is in trade, and larger two-way movements 
of capital should be encouraged. But there 
are close limits to the amount of net lend¬ 
ing that countries with! balance Of payments 
difficulties can afford. The only reliable 
influence on these net flows of capital is the 
relation between interest' rates, which 
deficit countries must therefore keep 
relatively high. Indeed the more, efficient 
their lending institutions are, the greaterthe 
need for them;to be thus restrained from 
lending money their country, fas pot got 


CARGO HANDLING 

Holding Back the Tide 

T he parliamentary secretary of the 
Ministry of Transport has made some 
welcome threatening sounds about the 
restrictive habits and practices of practically 
everyone in the docks. Speaking to the 
conference of the International Cargo Hand¬ 
ling Co-ordination Association, .Admiral 
Hughes-Hallet feared that everything the 
association stood far could be aborted by 
a continuation of the present system Of dock 
labour in Britain (where casual workers 
resort to every sort of archaism to defend 
themselves against redundancy) and by 
resistance to change in “ men at every level 
of management and in every field of 
design.” For redundancy, he said, if vfas 
becoming increasingly accepted that ; the 
state must take some responsibility for pro¬ 
tecting people against hardship * fb)r the 
restrictors, die government acc ep ted the 
Rochdale report and intended to act uptm 
it in the next session of puliament, * \ 

The government, then, is not Only aware 
of the problems facing the docks or Britain 
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but is prepared to do something about them 
as well—even if what it intends to do is as 
yet vaguely formulated. What, on reflection, 
will not be so heartening is the memory of 
atttharhasgone before in the matters of' 
redundancy insurance. If the proposed 
legislation to remove the hardship that goes 
wfih redundancy follows the form sketched 
onc tn past ministerial speeches, the result 
may well be that while others may accept 
die state’s responsibility for protecting 
redundant workers,' '.the- state itself wifi 
throw die burden on to the backs of cm- 
ploym who will thereby suffer not only 
die decline of fortune that caiised. the re¬ 
dundancy but also tho possible death-blow of 
having to find severance pay for their de¬ 
parting workers. Perhaps it is not too 
boring to repeat that die state’s “ accepted” 
respooaHrility might to be met out of in¬ 
creased unemployment benefits; and if the 
Admiral’s winks and nods are meant to 
convey diet it will be, so much the' better. 
Meanwhile, until dock labour ia fully de¬ 
casualised the workpeople will almost 
Certainly go on resisting labour-saving 
modenuty in the dories. And this is hardly 
susceptible to legislative solution; without 
tremendous efforts on the pans of dockers 
and their employers (neither of whom has 
recently appeared to be moving at all), the 
issue of decasualisation will not be settled. 
Until it ia, discussion of speedier cargo 
handling is likely to verge on the academic. 

BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


Expenditure Lags 

A t the mid-point of the financial year the 
, expected increase in the budget deficit 
—designed last April to lead the Govern¬ 
ment’s expansion programme—is still no 
more thah modest. The overall deficit fot 
the half-year is £674 million, which is £164 
million higher than at the same time last 
year but compares with" an expected increase 
in tbs full year tf £621 million. The 
greater part of the increased spending fore- 
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cast by the Chancellor in his budget must 
therefore take place ; 3JR -' 

The big shortfall at ttyrntometf m < 
ture on supply services. Estimated ~to in¬ 
crease by £444 fflfflfoft over the ftflTfiscat 
year, supply service expenditure is so far 
only £128 million up on the same period 
of last year. 

The apparent reluctance of the increased 
budget deficit to T shof hsptf cbe? npt aeqes- 
sarily mean that W'Tmitirf has fallen 
down on its arithmetic; the official view is 
that supply expenditure is. likely to 
accelerate from pow on and that at the end 
of the fiscal year in March the deficit will 
be close to target. 

However, the retarded development of 
the deficit has presented the authorities with 


AIRPORT CHARGES 

I F the Minister of 
Aviation wew . to 
meet every J 'aircraft * 
landing in Britain, and, 
personally, hand over 
8s. 3d. to e^ch passen¬ 
ger, this would add Up 
over the year to £6$ 
million, equal, to the" 
concealed subsidy that 
passengers now get from airports and air 
traffic control, for which nobody pays but 
the taxpayer. Do they deserve this subsidy ? 
Most people think not* and the Ministry of 
Aviation is increasing its charges to airlines 
for the third time in five years in an attempt 
to break even. The latest increase, due to 
take effect next April, will produce a further 
£1.2 million and reduce the loss to £$.2 
million a year, e^ual to only 6s. $d. for each 
passenger, which still Seems overly 
generbqs. 

The airlines, however, are not going to 
see the new charges in this light, or any 
light other than a red glow of rage. The 
account is striick in Complicated ways, but 
t&e final result ii^hat British European Air¬ 
ways will have to pay £71 for landing a 
Vanguard while it now piys £$1, afqd the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation will 
pay £*55 to land a Boeing, instead of £246. 
And so will all other airlines using British 
airports, which already rank as the most 
expensive in die world (jets pay about £,175 
at, New York and about £26 at Chicago, both 
without fuel taxe*)^ - , r 
From the passenjj^SrpoWt'OT view, the: 
picture does not look so black. The 7s. 6d. 
service charge on departing international: 
passengers is going to be abolished when the 
new fharges come in; this has been yield-, 
mg £1.2 million a year, and its disappearance! 
should go a long way—in theory—to offset; 
thto higher rates. In practice, of course, it 
will do nothing of the sort. Airlines cannot; 
u^e the ending of the ys. 6d. charge to soften 
the blow on their, costs because having 
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aang*rthsnBey myiti&froietim toga 
slow on new lending. Yet with only a 
modest increase in the budget tafiefc,. any 
sharp rise in GovernriU&t J - bbmW&ig 
through Treasury bills would inevitably 
necessitateci^-back-in official operations 
hi 'the -hedged maAM^whfch in turn 
would mean that in a buoyant market yields 
would tend to fall fester than tfie;,authori¬ 
ties at present consider desirable* Faded 
with this d&mraa, the authorities haviftput 
control of the gifoedged market firstand 
the Bank of England has let the clearing 
Contirmd <m page 73 



passengers. 
Airways in 


did not apply to domestic 
This puts British European 
a' worse position than other airlines. The 
new charges are likely to cost BEA £1 
million a year, equal to 12s. on the average 
domestic Eights inside Britain harder than 
already losing £2.7 million a year and a 
domestic fare increase is both inevitable and 
overdue. For what the Ministry has done 
is to separate the cost of running its airports 
from the cost of air traffic control. Among 
the former, the international airports are 
breaking even, the provincial ones that are 
rapidly being sold off are still losing about 
£800,000 a year, and the Scottish social ser¬ 
vice airstrips lose perhaps £600,000 that 
nobody grudges. Air traffic control, on the 
other hstad, costs £9 million, afid only the 
international airports contribute anything 
towards it. The deficit bereft £6.6 million, 
and a separate charge is how goihg to be 
made for these services, not only at govern¬ 
ment airports but at municipal ones like 
Manchester, Uy^toopind Bfemghjifc that 
never paid for thenroefore: * Atfdf this hits 

rlr spnv&Mr fli ght! fa w A* JRrtfam fawW thug 

t fetlfi tf jy flights 



advantage oufcof the Ministry’s 
to cease collecting it* And,the.charge 


between continentiwhere some charges have 
been cut on the dubious argument that these 
are the Worst*Off airlines. Indeed, the 
Ministry can sbdw that taking'the 7s. 6d. 
service .charge into accotfpt,a long-range 
Boeingwill actually yield less revenue to the 
govemiqent under the/new arrangements 
than it does now* But the chief reason for 
introducing twp ejfments into the did land¬ 
ing chargers the government’s still Unful¬ 
filled promise'to set the airports under i 
new trading corporation, and a pre-requisite 
of it is tbe tidying-np of the Ministry^ book- 
Jkeepiai- 4 atis.nqw„gping on, _. 
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as goes into a fund from whicl 


'* ’ fund is invested by experts, 

pblicy bolder s’ interests. They are free to do the Jo^| 
accordingtbthetr own expeplence and judgment. /V , 

. 2 Investment hteome is Vital) The job of 4hd|lS ss^erf i# to ensure 

ttfayroi nm retUm from investment. They get a thoroughly good and # 

. S if’., ^ ~f -* \ * ' \ ■,. 

safe deal for the man who holds a policy. " ; 

7:0 Tt is lWgely because they do this job so well thatnm-profif premium 
■ ' ; ; rates are; ^|j^d^table and bonuses on with-proflt policies hre'id gjood* 

/" . ■ ^vestments • they make|gp|fl^ ;f£ 

industrial development and public projects of all kinds, helping to put, 
the economy into top gear. 

5 Thanks to the freedom in which it operates life assurance does a fine 
job for the policyholder and for the nation. 

YOTJ GET A GOOD DEAL FROM LIFE ASSURANCE 

-youoweitto freedom of investment ■ 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES' ASSOCIATION LONDON'. AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES. EDINByROH 
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E /Bry Sunday millions buy the News of the World 
because it is a first-class newspaper with first-class 
sporting features and first-class news coverage. 

City men, however-perhaps a little to their surprise 
-are increasingly discovering that the News of the World 
is also an unsurpassed medium for attracting a whole new 
flow of investment. 

Proof of this became positive last July. Then the 
National Group of Unit Trusts used the News of the 
World as one of ten national newspapers to offer 1,000,000 
NATBIF units to the public. When all applications were 
in, analysis showed that: 

Replies to the NATBIF advertisement in the News of 
the World took up approximately one-third of the total 


number of units sold. 

Units sold through the News of the World exceeded 
the total number sold by all other Sunday newspapers 
put together. 

Cost per £100 invested was considerably less than 
any other newspaper. 

In today’s changing world of ever-increasing living 
standards, wages and savings, millions are investing for 
the first time. More successfully than any other pub¬ 
lication the News ,of the World reaches these new¬ 
comers to the financial spherejand so lives up to its 
reputation as the world’s greatest advertising medium. 
With a readership of over 18,000,000 how could it be 
otherwise ? ^ 

NEWS " ™ WORLD 

is everyone’s business 
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The tests ana the brand will apply only 
to clothes made in Hong Kong; Mtlti tfrillt 
sold as such to the public—bot~to cfoths 
gold Jig (yifecttoottflint k Bfr^nrv The 
De^fctfln^l^S^hive 
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qpSE Corsair demoeatratea Ford'S faith in 
X mkkHq-ctast, values, It. cows .the 
mechanical parts of the Gortina 1500 with 
a body that is more styhah and more roomy 
—and heavier, so that the newer and more 
expensive car should have a rather leas lively 
performance. But Ford k counting on the 
market among those who—apart from die 
practical consideration of wanting a roomy 
car—want something that is definitely 
smarter than a utilitarian vehicle like the 
Cortina. And there are plenty of such 
people, h believes, who find the Zephyr 4 
too bulky for their needs. It is neverthe¬ 
less surprising that it sh6u]d think that this 
market » big enough « justify tooling for 
a new body, made in both two and four 
door fondS ; but Ford does more market 
research than any other firm in th8'in¬ 
dustry, aO' perhaps tn£ Cotsait will prove 
more logfcal thkn itseerBS. ■ 

Repkleing the 81 -fateft Classic, the Got- 
sair selk fa' tte Same Pricti' , ft om £dJ3 
fdr the two*dodr stahdjra'to£7dr fO?me 
foWr-door de luxe, 4 with the GT'-VtiSlOriS 
costing £816 and' £810—“despite its extra 
she: But rise shew hummed, and hot re¬ 
flected jh the weight, 'Which: Stays 1 ' jft t8i 
owfc Ford SayS d»r it has beep able to cut 
production costs in tifiMsame'Way aa Vaup- 
liaff has With the Viva, byrwfuring the ntfm- 
ber of prekings in the holdUf as M bid 
design. theCuBdc ametold’ mwh '.arnuM- 
tudem pteisingi that spfredonly tomake 
it' expendve to produop. The styling, 
iOMeu^dt ' phrdkted ; b et wqtii ' dk ' two 


eiufe, ''.derives' frOnJ'.the 
Thuaferhird and Taunus ^ 

17AL 

The detail dtkign of dm ’ 
car shows Ford’$ flair for ] 
die practical. For the first 
time, a car maker has 
followed the well-estab¬ 
lished practice of television set makers and 
used a printed circuit for die dashboard, to 
replace the qsfufl IMfte.bf tffidsj pfig fiajk' 
is double jridnued tp .rfdufe htise traps- r 
mission to the interior; zinc-coated steel 
is used to reduce corrosion; and the car 
will never need' greasing. Will practical 
considerations like these weigh more with 



the buyer who wants to be smart than 
performance that will lag behind that 

its a cce l erat ion ahea d of the Viva's this 
seems at least debatable; and though there 
is the GT version for the buyer- wanting 
performance, this fosta P39 «atm 


.and a Combination 

qf Jaguars 



T he “S” type Jaguar looks like the back 
of a Mark 10 grafted on to the front 
of a Mark S, and this & just What it is. The 
independent rekr sbspbnsloff system , that 
abbountsfbr somueh nf-the gbodtbaBhtia- 
ingof the Mark to and tb* “E” type'has 
been 'added -to the Mkrk which ms bad 
its tall 'lengthened by about tight inches 
to provide a bigger luggage boot and 
mcommmkte the structoirk changes nettii- 
sitsicd by the new rear st^ehslon. Weight 
'has gone uptUghdy, ttio.witbe new carwiQ 
have a slfchtly knver pOr- 
formanpe oun the Marx a. 
Even **, thedwtis claims 
top speed of iatj mph and 
ate^leration from‘rest to 
70 mph in 14.2 seconds. 
(My die 3.4 or 3.8 Ktre 
enguie, will be fitted to this 
car, in the same form as in 

3 e Mark 2. The tefch- 
cal improvements Con¬ 
tained in the car produce 


y ■ ix 
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a rise of over £200 in its price compared 
Mark^-w^s^ng^^ 
auction—tne 3.4 litre car oo s ong £19669 
and the 3.8 £1,758. An overdrive costs 
£54 and autfgV^trmsnnf»<)nU I2 7 - 
What is surprising but significant is that 
Jaguar.is not making the X4 litre or the 
X^ Htre Dahnkr tiigine gtmaMe in this 
new afc-''FU# *riSflieininriti<int‘inc&- 
sfcur bf Rovw fatbits market,‘it 'has c h osen 
to ,withdraw up the price geak lnd bely bn 
thl advantage in p eri bra Wnce that **big 
ehgkW can provide. Cettairiy lt ls eider 
'to J provide nkfr performance w jnsttfy' a 
high price With a big engine: but a smsHti, 
tbwipsr bar must have « wider market. By 
leavmg itsclfbnly the ratfler token represei- 
rirdon provided by the 2.4 verrioo of the 
Mark z hi die (sRgfidy) bweripiBcOd 
market, Jaguar looks as if k it Opting out 
of competition down the scslC. . But rt has 
the engine for such a car fit the 2I litre 
Daimler; Would this hot justify the effort to 
design a lighter and cheaper'Car around it? 
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Industrie# If Mr ctasUltidg theRTSA j the 
tesrinr iriff' bfi define to both countries. 
Goods ttuirjssf ; the label are udfflalirto 
appear until #964. If the usual lifle ar de- 
velopment » followed, however, one fears 
that Hon# Kong goods may starr getting 
more expensive once they have 1 a brand 
name to support: from that aspect, Lanca¬ 
shire should be encouraging the scheme. 

CHEMICALS ■< • - ■* 


Poison and Pollution , 

T hi nuisance vfelue of detergent foam 
first became serious in 1949* Today, 
fourteen years, several reports and a Stand¬ 
ing Technical Committee later, it it still 
not beaten. For five or six years, possible 
solutions have been just around the comer; 

Mjosflicw app tnar several 
again f*UW <p Hto, 4 *eir 
proawe 4 ut W&e,; Wp^ , 
another*proposed' new 1 ' 

looks t great deal better than its predeces¬ 
sors 1 

It may be unload to react so to the deter- 
gtmt&auatsy’s verymridembte efforts to 
hod a detergent pit cm Tbt broken down 
planWi 'tto that a sizeable 
amount of the 5 ti thousand tons now used 
annually does not escape foaming into the 



rivers (which }t «>ui*by their 

oxygen content todangeroariylow levels),, 
polluting' the .fields gnd , m\nne mppppott# 
town w blowing through the inim streets in 
copious amounts.” New formulas haye 
been tried repeatedly that give good results 
in the laboratory but, as the Standing Tech¬ 
nical Committee has now discovered,, the 
chandes of repeating these results in actual 
seWage plants depend on the voliime and 
flow through the plants and ate generally 
poor. But now that this relationship is 
properly understood, there is hope that yet 
another, newer formula will do the trick. 
It is about rime that it did. The freedom 
that industry and its customers have to 
poison and pollute to the distress of other 
- people is still very considerable. Foam is a 
nuisance. People who watched howling, 
dying dogs running berserk through the 
afreets a few weeks ago because they had 
been fed on horse that had eaten farm 
chemicals nib likely to use stronger terms 
when they team that the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has no powers to order dangerous 
chemicals to be withdrawn from sale, what¬ 
ever the distress they cause to others. 

Ind^try will protest that the various 
trade associations have a voluntary scheme 
for notifying the Ministry about what 
chemicals thev sell to farmers (and gar¬ 
deners and housewives who want to kill any¬ 
thing from a fly to a rat), and tor keeping 
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41 dangerous * 0neriffiflie inairket. Who 
dfcktei what k tfritSjtroUs? Doe* it pbemi- 
d$i have to kiS * fwbiwfifed cats and: dogs, 
something biggerlftea cow; or perhajps a 
child or a mart before it xs Withdrawn from 
use as aitopnic was from the pbtato fields, but 
only after it had pblluted ^ well and killed 
a woman? And what, pray, abrtut 1 those 
manufacturers who are rtot members of this 
particular trade association.? / 

SHORTER NOTE 

The annual report of Consumers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, publishers of “ Which ? ”, show 
that the cost of the tests (£145,000) that 
form the basis of the “ Which ? ” reports, 
account for less than a third of total costs 
and printing and postage (£136,000) run 
them a close second. This is partly 
explained by the high second-hand value of 
many of the consumcc # goods that are 
tested. With 327,000 subscribers at the end 
of the financial year (the number had risen 
to 350,000 by end-July), Consumers’ Asso¬ 
ciation had an income from subscription 
and “ general ” sales combined of nearly 
£490,000, and a further £2,761 from the 
BBC for use of. its material; some other 
odd items brought total income for the year 
to more than £500,000, and the £25,000 
loss of the preceding year was replaced by a 
small £4,000 surplus. 


BUSINESS □ INVESTMENT 


Gilt-edged took the honours itt London in the early part of the week and 
buying was centred on the medium and short dated stocks. But the advance in 
these prices presented good switching opportunities which brought gains to the 
long dated and undated stocks. Equities after a dull start sprung back into life 
helped by further encouraging reports on the health of the economy, particularly 
from the steel and motor industries. Plessey and Dunlop were well to the fore 
and over the week The Economist-Extel indicator gained 6.1 points to a new 
peak for the year of 392.8. 


WHMOT BREEDEN 

French Follies 

T his week’s full and frank explanation 
of Wilmot Breeden’s disastrous experi¬ 
ence in France should be read by all 
industrialists thinking of setting up a 
European manufacturing subsidiary. WU- 
nioc Breedep, a leading motor component 
manufacturer with net assets in the British 
group of some £u million, had at the end 
of 1962 an investment of £5 million in 
Europe (some in a joint Italian venture, but 
the majority W a two-year-old wholly- 
owned French prpjpct). Of this sum, £x 
million is already lost, £3^ million is on 
short-term loan from Swiss and French 
banks and the rest represents the parent 
company’s equity stake.. Further losses of 
about £1 million are expected in the 
French subsidiary in the current yeaf. 


There seem to be a number of reasons 
for the situation to be drawn from Mr 
David, Breeden’s chairman’s review. His 
company went it alone in a foreign country, 
attempting to set up what was virtually a 
new industry—independent manufacture 
of certain car pans. Short-term bridging 
finance was obtained in Switzerland on 
the mistaken assumption that long^terirts 
finance could quickly and easily be raised 
there. Under pressure from the French 
government operations were moyj&d to th^ v 
depressed Vosges developmcrtr^g^ 
employment subsidies led the 
ment to take on too many ntUf ained *fta 
unsuitable recruits. Attempts were madf; ■ 
too early to tender for the said : of its V 
products in a wide range of new Prriich car 
models at prices which proved hopelessly ' 
uneconomic, and losses incurred mfiurbpc 
cannot be offset against tJK profits for tax 
purposes. 

Most serious, there seems from the start 


to have been a shortage of sufficiently ex¬ 
perienced senior local management and 
inadequate communication on detailed 
accounting procedure. Abnormalities (by 
UK accounting standards) and weaknesses 
have subsequently appeared in the French 
subsidiary’s accounting methods and there 
was a considerable time-lag before the 
board in Birmingham was aware of the 
extent of the setback. As a result, vigorous 
rescue action was delayed. 

If there are. two morals to be drawn from 
this sorry rate they seem to be: if you 
don’t, know the territory, go in with a local 
partner (Wilmot’s joint Italian subsidiary is 
doing well), and if you do go it alone, don’t 
attempt too much too soon. But it is easy 
to he wise after the event (how many 
financial journalists warned Mr Breeden 
two years ago ?).. The question now is what 
action can be taken to prevent the group 
as a whole being dragged down by this 

I all QTC' : 
fair jnclii 
European K 
group capital reserves, 

^, S million Swips bans in favour of 
jStent, and fBring an interest-free two- 
£75t%OOQ*1wvtxtiblt loan in France 
to supplement dip £x railMf French loans 
that are becoming repayable between now 
until 1966. The write off is likely to bo 
over £2 million, but this should be more 




exteudiaj: 
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, than absorbed by the surplus on the 
revaluation now being made.of thegroup’s 
assets. The m “ 
chance of conve^] 
sidiary’s equity 
But long-tern£*r$-l 
until the Frendh JNft; 
and, says Mr Brceaen SrnfriousTyt 
no certainty ’’ of this. However, at least in 
this country, the group is benefiting, from 
the car boom and profits which last year _ having r] 
fell from £882,000 to £670,000 show; an 
improved trend. As a result the two Classes 
of preference shareholders are to be paid a 
dividend after all. There is no final divi¬ 
dend for the ordinary shareholders, no 
interim for 1963, and no indication whether 
any 1963 payment at all will be possible. 

At 7s. ioid. (against a low of 7V*sd. and 
last year's high point of T9S. 3d.) Wilmot’s 
shares must remain in the pending re¬ 
covery class for at least another ydir. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


that share prices, after adv; 
and rapidly thrpt^h^nr 


sharply 


* 

mi 

ti , , 

_SSjAVerage. 
achievedASjbr to 
apparpitiy^s 
.* Dr ihri$& 



iststcm 
cle^c of the , 
er^than any" 
fpnrh, WJ*r 
thernarjpbtj 
T in rcte&Mic : 


of the problems associated with the com¬ 
pany^ 


- production in this 

cattirtQf hare juwoeen left behind and the 
programme is “sharing up.” 
:SSf» TKn^gH Fairey sTa. (Belgium) has been 
fr “ very heavy pressure ” it has put up 



increases 
developed 




WALI. STREET 


Ups and Downs 

W all stkkfi is still in a period of un¬ 
certainty after its September push 
to a historic high, as measured by the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, which dosed on 
Wednesday at 737.94, down 1.37 on the 
week. Trading volume has been relatively 
light, too, with Wednesday a particularly 
dull day, in which only 3,780,000 shares 
changed hands on the New York stock 
exchange. The present pattern of alternat¬ 
ing advances and declines, adding up 10 
little net change over a wedc, has held for 
some time now. It neither surprises nor 
dismays broker?, who point out that there 
are numerous Opportunities for profit taking 
at the market’s current level. Some brokers 
indeed wQpffd welcome a more decided set¬ 
back if it proved temporary. They believe 


to indications of .qiucfcenin* econieSpic 
activity, :\tt<ting> corpoijkte prtiljts, $nd the 
prospeett of a 
at the end of the yCar,^ 
a set of worries. T$e 9 <| 
of some economic v i 
apprehension that C01 _ 
next year the tax cut that 
Kennedy and investors desite, tjgd fears— 
as yet unsupported—that tradfltf buying 
.stock on margin who are now jg^uired to 
put up in.cash half of the purchase price 
may slMitwy be required hy ihe Fedcral 
Reserve Board to put tijjTlSS^ 
added to p* 6 $Making, have been Just stirohg 
enough- to Cpimrefact the . favourable 
influences bur not ^uite strong? enough, at 
least as yet, to top the market into a genuine 
decline. V 


FAIREY 
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Promises Fulfilled 

T in- good Fairey has kept alfithi pfo- 
mises it made when threatened with a 
take-over bid from Bristol .Aeroplane and 
Westland Aircraft. The trading profit for 
1962-63 of £1,158,000 handsonfcly ex¬ 
ceeded the forecast minimum of £650,000 
and the dividend has been raised from 15 
per cent to 22 \ per cent, covered 2^3 times 
by earnings. Clearly the dividend might 
have been raised even higher. In his state¬ 
ment with the accounts Mr G. C. D’Arcy 
, Bi$s suggests that the board was restrained 
ijh its dividend policy largely on two counts. 
The unexpected one was the failure of the 
United Ptjwcr consortium, of which Fairey 
is a member, to get the Wylfa Head nuclear 
* power station contract, a failure that has 
left a gapfwhich until filled leaves Fairey’s 
• future “ ijot so settled ” as the board had 

tom. * 

There is also the need tb conserve the 
group’s Cash resources for a net bank over¬ 
draft at March 31st of £608,000, replaced 
net cash of £904,000 twelve months before. 
This swing of £1.5 million is roughly equi¬ 
valent-to the cash distribution made to 
~ ’ ^shareholders as part oF the defence 
‘ 9 ? Bristol-Westland bid. In the 
Is situation and the board’s hopes 
On, Mr Biss has given notice of a 
pue of new capital. 

1 Fairey Engineering, the 
lbsidiary, has got to think again 
tow to fill its Stockport factory without 
work *for Wylfa Head* the board ifstitt- 
taking a confident view of the future. Most 


ce." Deliveries of 
ffreraft haye reached their peak 
Jhereoc|urfej£ the current 
‘tfie TrtWsfynydd power 
quid be brought Rear to a 

toil.->5' 

$ profits this 
year $% substantially diffetjent flora those 
fot: ; 19^-63. The latter ipcluodd£260,000, 
..fboiQg I Quarter of the totad, from provisions 
/to taigeu^ufrad. Whether this amount is 
bptg rate up this yearly * unexceptional ” 
profits jjMioc clear. , Ottering 1? definite, 
the date, November i$t$f|drthe hearing 
of Farcy’s Grear^-West claim 

before the Lands Tribunal. 
v " Fairey ordinal ha^e beto tlipped this 
week by profit-f&mg#*^ the mention of 
an issue. At 32s; 9d;> they yield 6.9 per 
cent. 




ASTLEY 


Astjey’s re 
are "well iflf| 
purchase 
year ^ profit 
pared! with'? 


From Loss to Profit 

" ■ t : 

I nvestors in Astley iWw&rial Trust 
ha^gdt the recovery ByHofita that 
they expected; however, a paq few of 
thcnT are probably still content to hang 
around o^the j^nce that a bfft for the 

- ;jwiJl materialise. 

tilts for [me A^S*F<%|une 30th 
ae wit&$hote of the Other hire 
hpanies % feport earlier this 
k before t^t are £505^000 com- 
Jast year’s loss qi £94,000 and 
the dividend fot the year has bpen raised 
from 5% ro 12'.%. This year’s tax charge 
is low at £187,000. both because of last 
year’s loss and Astley’s growing leasing 
business, and net profits at £318,000 are 
very dose to the i960 peak of £329,000. 
The shares now stand at 19s. 3d., well 
below the 24s. 6d. reached earlier this year 
on the possibility of a bid and before Ford 
casts its shadow on the hire purchase com¬ 
panies. The current yield on Aadey’s 
shares of 3.2% seems on the low side and 
it is clear that a bid is still ((pthtoted. 

Investors, ftre in fact lookmg to the 
National |%&ndtal Bank* v&m collected 
a one-third interest in Astley when it 
acquired the District Bank, to fulfil their 
wishes. Admittedly the bank already has 
North Central Finance with which Astley 
could |?e integrated* but the National Pro- 
vindal has a reputation for caution and it 
may well argue that while Notth Central 
has been among the most successful of the 
finance companies, North Central plus 
Astley might be a different proposition 
altogether. At the same time, the way in 
which Astley has been actively strengthen¬ 
ing its management in the past few months 
does noesuggttt that. it is-at 4«ty moment 
expecting to be taken over. 
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Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a Centura. A fast modern fleet serving 

THE WEST INDIES • S. & E. AFRICA . U S. QUIF PORTS 
MEXICO * THE SPANISH MAIN 


.TPO*, ft JA9, HAXR1BQX t1D„ KCRKY CHAMBERS. Ll^URpOO* 
, yOUJIlM* HOUSE, »S«CBV. J ICJI STtRF.Tp IONDOR, E.O.S, 


m 


Yog can bet your shirt on this bus 
arriving safely in Trinidad and the sea 
island cotton for your shirt arriving in 
good Order at the mill thanks to Harrisons. 
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" Tp the individual htysine$sin<in, hd&ebet, ifnftjiy 'ii$( itiqt T 

, he should he asked to publish . informatfyn which may direcity. benefit . ,.',! 
a rival coricem; nevertheless, the interestqf society as qwhoireQUires , . r ;^ 

' a broader set of criteria. If capital is to be directed to the points qf , . 
highest profitability, the result is bound to be that firms previously 
in the most favoured position find that others move into their rich 
pastures. Indeed, it is one of the fundamental objects of the market 
mechanism to do just this ” 


A s Reader in Economics at the London 
School of Economics, Mr H. B, Rose's 
speciality is the study of the capital market 
and industrial financing. He is in fact an 
academic financial analyst. It comes as no 
surprise, therefore, to discover that his main 
thesis in the first of a new series of Eaton 
Papers, u Disclosure in Company 

Accounts,”* is a well-supported plea for 
more disclosure of company information. 
His arguments could not be mistaken for 
those of a lawyer, a financial journalist or 
a stockbroker: as is common in financial 
analysts’ circles, he argues from the view¬ 
point of society as a whole; from the 
viewpoint of a society with limited capital 
resources seeking to put them to the most 
fprofitable employment. How can the 

efficiency and, indeed, the efficacy of the 
capital market be improved ? Mr Rose’s 
answer, of course, is simple: companies 
must be required to disdose^ considerably 
more information than they tire now. 

The three deficiencies of company re¬ 
porting today about which Mr Rose feels 
most strongly arc: turnover, valuation of 
fixed assets and the nature of a company’s 
activities. Turnover should not only be 
stated, in his opinion, but should also be 
subdivided between the company’s main 
activities to show their balance. 

The Jenkins committee suggested that 
directors should be required to inform 
shareholders of cases where the market 
values of fixed assets diverged significantly 
from the corresponding book values; 
otherwise they were not in favour of com¬ 
pelling a general practice of revaluing 
fixed assets. A replacement cost basis can 
be misleading because like may not be re¬ 
placed by like, owing to technological im¬ 
provements. A market value basis, on the 
other hand, runs into the difficulties that 
with specific assets (which cannot be put 
to any other use) the market value is 
assessed by reference to their earning power 
while the market value of non-specific assets 
is a matter at once hypothetical^subjective 
and short-livetl. Specificity Is iiT£ay ctose 
a matter of degree. In rejecting.these argu¬ 
ments Mr Rose’s identity as an analyst 
comes to the fore: die need 'is that of 
indicating whether the return from all 

* Institute of Economic Affairs. 10s. 66 . 


assets, whether specific or non-specific, has 
been sufficiently high in their existing use, 
as compared. with that achieved by other 
concerns in a similar trade.” This can only 
be done if all fixed assets are valued on the 
same basis^—the basis of replacement cost 
less depredation on the same basis. 

In addition to these reforms Mr Rose 
calls for compulsory interim reports and 
accounts (rejected by the Jenkins Com¬ 
mittee) and for tightening up 6n the ques¬ 
tion of contracts m which directors have i 
ersonal interest. He also suggests that 
oard of Trade permission should be re¬ 
quired for withholding of information on 
the grounds that disclosure would be harm¬ 
ful to “the company”: i.c.,. disclosure 
might jeopardise the financial standing or 
borrowing position of a company dr could 
damage its competitive position. These are 
precisely the circumstances in which dis¬ 
closure should not be excused. 


P erhaps the most interesting part of this 
essay is Mr Rose’s discussion of the 
whole case for greater disclosure of infor¬ 
mation. Throughout his framework of 
argument is the requirements of society-— 
at no poinr docs he regard the matter ns 
one to be regarded as purely a matter of 
discovering a balance between the interests 
of the individual shareholders and “the 
company ” (which sometimes means simply 
the managers of the company). Society 
as a whole, in his view, is involved and the 
problem is one of securing the optimum 
allocation of capital resources against a 
background of economic theory which im¬ 
plicitly assumes a correspondence between 
the ownership of capital resources and their 
management. Separation of the mana¬ 
gerial function from proprietorship—a wel¬ 
come and indeed necessary extension of 
the principle of division of labour—never¬ 
theless raises its own problems, which Mr 
Rose 'elaborates. For example, if manage¬ 
ment salaries are broadly related to the size 
of the fihn there is a divergence of interest 
between the managers and shareholders, 
who might be able to maximise their in¬ 
comes mto effectively if higher dividends 
are paid than if profits are ploughed back, 
thereby extending the size'of the firm be¬ 
yond tne optimum. 


ft 


Similarly with diversification?, a , 


“There is a 
,ment, actum 
’may exteriw 
too far in its 
diyerfjfict 
surplus funjtt » 
operations/' 


aptton that manage- 

verification 
where 
i“»pioy« 

Aiw/lVsrf; n. " 



In other words diversifiMiM may fcad 
to the greater pfotecdod of thetfrfccfts of 
the. managers, while the. interests of rbfi- 
owners would have been bettor served by 
a;higher rate of distribution, from whiew 
they ctould diversify • their. ow»r mtereaoi 
privately. The ‘ system ” in fact contama 
a.buUNs him whereby exocssivereaoureca 
may- b« ch& on olkd towards existing eatabr 
tidied firms which can rely (m actf-fnancing 
(and which can portrsy any. ) increase in 
eantinga as sn.athievemenO/ftLtwi expense 
of those that rely on/new issues, ayea 
though the latter may have the.mme promis¬ 
ing prospects of securing t; high returnoa 
those resources. 


For Mr Rose the-remedy la more <tis- 
ckwure, whichwill enable fiiuodsl analysts 
and shareholders to kfehtify <Mt»'-where 
funds ate being so snfceupleyed > U itu*. 
proved company' information picks out a 
board blatantly mis-employing its funds, 
what then ? -As Mr Rose points out, opting 
out by selling the shares is no answer for 
the shareholders taken as a whole. .Neither 
does it offer a solution to the- economic 
problem of the mis-mvesthtent' of scarce 
resources. These are important questions; 
for Mr Rose publicity, is the mice of free¬ 
dom. Only with adequate pubtieity can die 
proponents of the market system, of allo¬ 
cating capital resources, claim that the sys¬ 
tem leads to a better afiocatibn of resources 
than would be secured by central direction. 
One hopes tiiat publicity is enough. For 
if it is not, then the whole economic justifi¬ 
cation of the existence of the capital market 
is called into question. 


Retail Business 
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CARRERAS 

*■ - *" 'ur v 1 i 

Well Tipped 

C ompared with Imperial Tobacco and 
GaHaher, Carttras ft stiU a light¬ 
weight in the cigarette industry, but by con* 
centreing iu efforts on! timed cigarettes it 
has since 1959 doubled its shfre of the home 
cigarette market to ju9t*oyer 6%. In addi¬ 
tion Carreras’ export production in the past 
three years has increased by 25% and its 
Basildon factory now accounts for half of 
total exports room 1 'this country. This is 
the bKknound to the latest excellent 
accounts from the group which in the year 
to end June raised its trading profits by 
over 271% from £2.9 million to £3.7 mil¬ 
lion and its dividend by points ton 34%. 

From a 1962 ldw of 4$. 9d. the 2s. 6d. 44 B” 
shares touched a peak Of 6s. 9d. in August 
when the preliminary results were first 
announced. Now they are back to 6s. lid. 
to yield 5.4% on dividend and 11.9% on 
earnings, which are. well below the returns 
on both Imps and Gallaher though the mar¬ 
gins have narrowed a little in the . past 
month. Investors have to decide whether 
this disparity continues to be justified. 

The latest accounts certainly go some 
way to do this, and clearly the group made 
the right decision when it [dunged heavily 
into tipped cigarettes which the chairman, 
Mr John HL Hansard, says now accounts 
for about 90% of its home trade. Since 
1954 tipped cigarettes helped by both the 
cahcer scare and (more rationally) by higher 
tobacco duty have Already increased their 
share of the market from 2±% to something 
over 30%. The potential seems by no 
means exhausted for this proportion com¬ 
pares with some 55% in the Unked States 
and some 75% in Australia; and Carreras 
confidently expects tipped cigarettes to 
account for half of cigarette safes in this 
country within a few years. Indeed in Lon¬ 
don and the South, which sets the pattern 
of smoking for the rest fif th* country, filters 
already account for about 45 % of sales with 
Carreras brands 44 well represented.” The 
management's confidence in the future de¬ 
mand for tipped cigarettes and in its ability 
to expand further its share of the market 
has been demonstrated by its plans to build 
a factory costing between £3 million and 
£4 million hear Belfast. Tne new factory 
which will be on the Basildon pattern, will 
serfi* both home mid export markets. Be¬ 
fore its completion Carreras may well have 
to aid on shareholders for further funds. 
The balance sheet shows the bank overdraft 
up by £4$ million to £10 million (matched 
by the in o re ai c ha stocks and debtors) but 
the chairman says that overdraft facilities 
are adequate to cover working capital 
requirements 44 for the time being.” 

But the going seems certain to get 
tougher in the future and this is recognised 
by Mr Hansard in his statement. The 
tobacco industry as a whole is likely to meet 
increased competition, official and ocher- 

ttM A . r. HfmanHs for, 


INVESTMENT 

the banning of all cigarette adverdsing on 
comnfefcyr television and this week the 
number of non-smoking coaches on two of 
London*? untepound, liqes has * been 
doubled to ms^loUt <i%kh# 

to two smokers, a compete reversal of the 
previous formation. Moreover Carreras is 
now meeting stronger competition from the 
two giants keenly endeavouring to maintain 
their shares or tb* matter. Imps Is now 
giving more attention to tipped cigarettes 
and coupon trading, combining both in its 
Embassy brand, which is now the biggest 
selling brand in the tipped market. This 
is in the 3s. xod. for 20 range, where the 
battle is most fierce and where Carreras is 
primarily represented by Piccadilly which 
was successfully launched last year and its 
promotion is reflected in the charge of 
£408,000 against £102,000 to development 
reserve. Now new major challengers in 
this range are York, again from the 
Imps stable which has been introduced 
initially into the Greater London area, 
and Senior Service Tipped from Gal¬ 
laher, which still eschews coupons but 
which is promoting its new brand on a scale 
which seems to have surprised its competi¬ 
tors. Carreras too has put another brand 
into this field by cutting a penny off the 
price of Rothmans’ Pall Mall brand and 
giving it a new look. On past results the 
Carreras management seems of sufficient 
calibre to withstand the challenge in this 
all important 3s. iod. market. But the chal¬ 
lenge is such that it would be hard to justify 
any widening of the present differential in 
the stock market’s rating of Carreras shares 
as compared with those of the two giants. 


THE ECONOMIST OPT0BJBR A 1*6? 

has eight mail-order houses, has acquired 
the outstand^T^P^Pft 
Chester) whose prindpal subsidiary is 
Ghtuiton , Warehouse tne second largest 

The price 

paid (half in cash, half in *‘A” shares) was 
around £4} million and the contribution to 
GUS profits is expected, to he around £1 
million this year and become 44 more sub¬ 
stantial ” wh*nfull integration is effected. 
GUS will also have its first full year's return 
fib a 75% holding in Wchkamp; the largest 
mail-order firm in HfiUand, where plans ar* 
being made for further development. 

1959 1**0 ‘ 19*1 19*2 19*3 

Y#ar to fct»cch.3i £ mW. £ mil. £ Ml. £tail. £ mil. 

Trading profit . 24 7 27 4 28-9 30 1 321 

Gross profit. 217 24 3 2*1 27 * 29*5 

Not equity oarnings .. 9 8 11 3 11-5 11-9 12-8 

Retainedc*hflow*.. 7 5 8*. 8 2 .8*? 8 7 

Net fixed assets. 38 4 3* * 3* 8 37 7 4*3 

Net current pswts_ 58-7 *8 0 75-3 83 7 8T-9 

Net liquid eutts ..... *0 6* 9>8 I40‘ 14-9 

Net equity assets. *8 8 76 4 84 8 93-8 102-2 

Or*, "mintsifrrcentn 52 6 S96 60 7 62 9 *9-4 

Ord. dividend (per ce«)t 23 8 t 8 I 28 f 30 0 33 3 

Crou ,firg0t/nqt equtty 

at" U. 31-5 31-8 30 8 29 4 28 9 

Net "rningsfnet equity 

osseta.. 14-2 14-8 IJ-6 12 7 12 5 

Price (5s shares): SSs.Sd. Earnlnis yield : 6-3%, 

Dividend yield : 3-0%. equal to 15 * years* earnings. 

* Excluding tax credits. f Adjusted for scrip ( issue, 

However, all the other main divisions of 
the GUS group—for the first time share¬ 
holders are given a list of some of the 
principal retail trading titles—reported ex¬ 
pansion last year and contributed to the im¬ 
pressive results. In multiple stores profits 
have continued to expand; in household/ 
stores modification of HP controls in March, 
1962, had a beneficial effect on sales and 
there is 44 latent potential,!* Manufacturing 
provided a useful contribution to profits and 
there are satisfactory reports of the overseas 
subsidiaries. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 

GUS Strides On 

W ith the Great Universal Stores* 
current year already half over, the 
chairman Sir Isaac Wolfson is able to tell 
shareholders that group sales and trading 
profits are in excess of last year. He looks 
forward 14 with confidence that the company 
will continue ks long history of progress.” 
Certainly the omens are good for the next 
set of results. In the year to end March— 
a bad one for retail sales—GUS earnings 
per share rose the most since 1959-60. Yet 
next time there will be some of the benefit 
of the increase in last year’s HP and other 
instalment debt (up from £69$ million to 
over £73 million) and at the same time, 
general retail sales—to judge by recent 
Board of Trade figures—are improving. 

Nevertheless mail-order (and not over- 
the-oounter sales) continues to be the star 
of the GUS firmament. Sir Isaac gives this 
division pride of place in his annual review 
and describes mad order as 44 onq of tfie mpet; 
dynamic and progressive forms of rquutaf 
in the UR with still further greajt potjendal 
in the future,* 1 adding that GUS prospects 
in this field 44 are excelfept.” Sipce the end 
of its financial year GUS, which .already 


Expansion in new fields—development of 
a supermarket group, additional travel 
agency businesses and most recent a joint 
American property venture—continue to 
widen tfic group's range, but the main 
growth still comes from Sir Isaac’s first 
love: the distribution of goods and services. 
Hardly a week goes by, he says, without the 
group examining new projects with the hope 
they can be an intelligent springboard in 
new forms of distribution. With £15 mil¬ 
lion at net liquid assets in its last balance 
sheet, the group is certainly well placed for 
further substantial acquisitions. 

At virtually the year’s peak of 55s. 6d., 
against 46s. earlier this year, GUS 44 A” 
shares are on a prospective yield of 3?%, 
assuming as seems-certain that at least the 
current 33$% dividend is maintained after 
the i-foti-5 scrip issue. Even at this price 
the shares look attractive on current 
prospects. 


rtONBY AWp EXCHANGES ' 

1 rtorteymarkec report, exchange rate* and 
n«w arbkr*n cakuJatlona pn page 92 

stock prices and ■yields 

Homo an* overseas stock prices, yields 
*nd security Indices on pages 94 and 
95 
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Mr G. C. 0'Arcy. Biss ^ ;f 
reports a Most satisfactory trading dchievffDtejnf 


Encouraging development of Diversification Programme 


The annua! general mating of The fatfey 
Company IlipMed Will be held* Oh 24th 
October at 24t, Proton Street, London, Wl. 

The following are extracts from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman,. Mr G r ,C. D^Afcy 
Bini which; has been circulated to share¬ 
holder* >*Wiy the Report nod Account for 
the year coded March 31 j 19i3 ; . 

Last year I concluded my Statement by 
saying that despite our caution in our ex¬ 
pectations from our nuclear projects and 
the F-104C5 aircraft programme, we believed 
that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
we should exceed the forecast of £650,000 
made in February, 1962, as to the Group 
trading profit for the year ending March 31, 
1963. You will see fiom the trading results 
that wc haye exceeded that forecast by a 
very handsome margin. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to your fitaard that we have 
been able to fulfil amply all the piomises 
which wc made to you in February, 1962, 
and wc trust that our success in this respect 
will have engendered in all Shareholders of 
the Company confidence in ihe ability of 
the Gioup to tackle difficult piobfems suc¬ 
cessfully, and to build a future for the Com¬ 
pany in the changing conditions which we 
have met in the past few years, and which 
we shall no doubt continue to meet. 

The Group trading profit of £1,158.327 
compares with the 1962 figure of £869,359, 
which included the. profits of Siebe Gorman 
& Co. Limited, or to give a better compari¬ 
son,; with the Siebe Gorrpau .profits excluded, 
£741,788. Taking the latter figure for com¬ 
parison this represents an increase of some 
£400,Opt), or over 50 per cent, a result which 
has been achieved during a year in which, in 
addition to the Siebe Gorman shares, cash 
sums of 7 /6d. per share amounting to 
£1,541.625 were distributed to Shareholders. 
The greater part of this sum was paid in 
June, 1962, that is during the first quarter 
of the year under review. 

So far as the sources of the year’s profits 
are concerned, the biggest contribution has 
again come from Fairly Engineering 
Limited, our main operating company in 
the United Kingdom. It is a great pleasure 
to report a material contribution to our 
profits this year from our Belgian company 
— material in amount, although relatively 
modest in relation to the greatly increased 


turnover invoNed, following the commence¬ 
ment during the year of deliveries under* the 
F-KtyG SfMper Starfigl\ter programme for 
NATO forces. • . ; 

Our Canadian company has again, masje 
a useful, eontribqtlojy, tp the total prflfit, 
although, t radio g conditions in t*aat 1 cpjunUy. 
have not beep '$a'sy. The remaining operat¬ 
ing companies at home and overseas hayf 
^ojnblncd to stiow.a modest profit.wph $pipe 
minor looses in one or two of , the smaller 
companies. 

CURRENT ACTIVITIES 

Falrey Engineering Limited: This com¬ 
pany is, of com sc, by far our most impor¬ 
tant subsidiary in the United Kingdom. H 
has made steady progress and the reorgani¬ 
sation of the operational structure of the 
company is. nearing completion, so that all 
the divisions of the company arc operating 
as independent units. 

The largest division of the company is 
that dealing with nuclear engineering. Its 
major task during the year under review' has 
been in connection with the manufacture of 
the reactor for the Nuclear Power Station 
at Tiawsfynydd in North Wales for the 
Ccntial Electricity Gcnciating Board on 
which satisfactory progiess has been made. 

Last year, I told you that United Power 
Company Limited was negotiating for a 
Contract for a further Nuclear Power 
Station, which would provide continuity Of 
ndcleat Work for Fairey ' Engineering 
l imited. A Letter of Intent was issued to 
United Power Company Limited by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board in 
connection with the building of this Station 
at Wylfa Head in Anglesey, but a decision 
has now been taken to place the contract 
with another consortium. 

The decision was a complete surprise and 
a bitter disappointment to us, and it leaves a 
void in the design and production pro¬ 
gramme of the Stockport factory which is 
most difficult to fill. We are determined to 
see that the void is. in fact, filled as soon as 
possible, and arc taking steps very actively 
to this end. Your Board is determined to 
remain in the nuclear engineering field, 
which it is convinced has a great future. 

After reviewing the current activities of 
the other companies within the group aJ 
home and overseas, the Chairman stated: 


1 1 , 1 - 1 > t ' > ,-r 

Great West Aerodrome: f am happyjm.* 
be able, to inform you that prognosis is. at¬ 
test being made towards the settlement of... 
the.claim* although ^e b^ye still 
quite a long way to go tyjfqrajhfl l 

finally disppWd of. A, 6pn 
beep made, Tor toe tfranog /ojf cfepa^ 

Jttgfc;. , t wnfr.; 

Noyeipbcr 25,. WX, ,, .* » , . . 

^vtycncl : Ypu ice frppj, tl)c,Amounts';) 

that we are recommending 4 . divided, 
the year to March $1, 1961, of 224 per cent, ' 
less Income Tax. : 

Last year T said thhf if we redaehrted iiur 
remaining promise youf Board Woil4d y tfisb 
to recognise thut success by recommending 
an increase In the rate of dividend for the : 
year under review. We have done this, and 
the rate of dividend proposed is ^covered 
more than twice by the available profits of 
the year. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Wc have reached a stage where wc have 
overcome most of the problems associated 
with our leaving the aircraft industry, and 
where we have undertaken most of the re¬ 
organisation required to let us face the 
future in our new fields. 

Thus, our diversification piogramme is 
shaping up. and beginning to develop a 
pattern ; our problems in the immediate 
future are to expand this diversification 
programme by 4n intensified selling effort 
and by finding or developing new products 
and possibly by seeking new acquisitions 
complementary <0 dur existing dperatlons 
and skills. There is no reason at this stage 
to assume that the lesults for the current 
year will differ substantially fr.om those of 
the year under review. This is subject to the 
usual qualification of “unforeseen circum¬ 
stances ” coupled with the fact that we must 
be entering upon a period of political 
uncertainty before the General Election next 
year. However, wc believe that wc shall 
during the current year biing the Traws- 
fynydd project near to a successful conclu¬ 
sion, and that we shall continue at peak rate 
with the F-104G aircraft programme 
throughout the year. These arc the two 
matters which are most important to us at 
the present time, and I am happy to be able 
to report that the prospects for both of these 
are encouraging. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


PYE OF CAMBRIDGE LIMITED 


? :£OMPANY POISED TO J^JFULt^D 

tV * ' '' ‘ ,l.o ( 



nevt 


’MS*. 

■ ’ 'V.. 


; The ahmnl genera! mettingq/ Pye of 
Cambridge Limited Was held in* October 2nd in 
London, Mr & O. Stanley, CBE, LLD, 
FCGI (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. .V\ ' v :;.^ _ 

The following is an extSict from his circulated 
statement : 

In my opening remarks last year I expressed 
my confidence in the future of the business and 
its return to a satisfactory dividend-paying 
situation, and, in March, 1963, I was able to 
predict a Group Profit after Depreciation and 
Interest Charges and after deducting Minority 
Interests but before charging Taxation, of not 
less than £1,250^000 together with a Dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares of not less than 10 per 
cent. The actual comparable Group Profit 
amounts to £1,707,380, and the Dividend 
recommended is 12} per cent (2} per cent last 
year). 

Few people will realise Just how difficult the 
last two to three years have been for your 
Company. If this had been solely due to 
adverse economic circumstances one would 
have borne it with such fortitude as one could 
muster. What was so galling was that the 
collapse of the home market was artificially 
created and largely unnecessary. 

The twin blows which were struck were, 
first, the uncertainty created by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Pilkington Committee to consider 
the future of Broadcasting, including the fix¬ 
ing of the technical standards of television 
in the future, although the substance of these 
matters had already been the subject of a 
unanimous recommendation by the Television 
Advisory Committee to the Postmaster-General. 
Secondly, the excessively severe restrictions 
imposed quite suddenly on instalment credit 
after a period of no restriction at all. 

One of the brighter features of the last two 
to three years is that sheer force of circum¬ 
stances has compelled us to increase the profit- 
earning capabilities of those sections of the 
business which are unconnected with consumer 
goods, and it is the successes in this direction 
which have produced the considerable recovery 
in profits in the figures now before you. 
Superimpose on this really successful trading on 
the consumer goods side and you can well 
imagine the impact on profits it will occasion. 

RECORD TV DEMAND ENVISAGED 

As from April, 1964, transmissions are 
scheduled to start on BBC-2 in the U.H.F. band 
on a line standard of 625, and this will trigger 
off a period which may well give the industry 
ten years of solid production beginning with 
BBC-2 and followed by ** Pay-as-you-Vicw ” 
television, National Educational Television, 
Twenty-four Hour Sound Broadcasting and 
possibly even by a competitive service in this 
field and, finally, by Colour Television. 

To be able to receive BBC-2, receiving sets 
must be equipped for 625-line working. Apart 
from some of the sets bought fairly recently, 
sets now in the field cannot be converted to 
function at an economic cost. It is calculated 
by statisticians that the resultant demand should 
raise the sales for the whole industry to record 
heights, which would be something of the order 
of double the level of demand in the recent past. 


^ J The^^kmeering ofBBC-2 and probably a 
tampering* service* hf^, Kas brought the whole 


electronic industry together, me broadcasting 
authorities have given a lead and with them the 

UfWd; 

behincf them are file wHoferdters, retailers and 
agents, all committed to making the new service 
a success in the shortest possible time. 


Production at our Southend factory is in 
excellent managerial hands and all the staff are 
poised to take full advantage of the expected 
increase in demand of consumer goods. 
Efficiency of production has now almost reached 
the target we set ourselves two years ago and 
we are satisfied that all our trademarks can 
offer, at competitive prices, a really attractive 
range of up-to-the-minute merchandise which, 
in styling, picture size and performance, can 
equal anything on the market. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TELEPHONE 
INTERESTS 

Our work in Communications proceeds apace. 
Technical progress during the year, both at Pye 
Telecommunications and at Ekco Electronics, 
was most marked and far from feeling that this 
market is on the way to being saturated, we are 
convinced that we have hardly scratched the 
surface. We are convinced that this business 
has a great expanding future. 

The association between our communications 
and telephone businesses is a happy and a 
profitable one. 

The reorganisation of the Telephone Manu¬ 
facturing Company has resulted in that company 
making a marked contribution to the profits of 
the Group. The UK lags a long way behind 
a number of other countries in telephones per 
head of the population. We believe that the 
British Post Office is about to correct this situa¬ 
tion. This adds up to a very bright outlook 
for our telephone investments. 


EXPORTS 

The export figures for the financial year 
1962-63 show the export turnover for the Group 
up by over £2,0po,000. 

In radio and television the Group's turnover 
in the export market represents 70 per cent of 
British industry's export total. This is only a 
beginning. For the financial year 1963-64 we 
look for a still bigger increase over our whole 
range, from scientific instruments to television 
transmitters. Our export in 1939 was just under 
£30,000—today it is over £9,000,000. 

In the current financial year our trading to 
date has shown an appreciable advance over the 
corresponding period last year, both in volume 
and in profit, and, in the absence of circum¬ 
stances at present unforeseen, your directors 
expect this trend to continue. 

I am of the opinion that there will be some 
improvement in television this year—the year 
which will really reflect the effect of BBC-2 
will be 1964-65. 

The electronic industry is a great growth 
industry ; we have been in it since its inception 
and we intend to be in the forefront of develop¬ 
ing every aspect that will increase th^ load of 
our factories and add to your profits—this is 
an electronic age. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRATTHWAITE 8t CO. ~ - * 



The fcrty-ietand Annual GeQerajf'Meeting of 
Sharehojjjlteft of Braithwaite & -/Cor . fcgineers 
Limitdtf’ wai held on Septaiowi-iMth at 
Doriaxid House, 14/16 Regent StWk'L ondon, 
SW1. Mr J. Harvey Humptarf* MftocICE, 
MlStn^ lU Chairman, presided. /. 

In | p Stjittfrent, copies & yvhlti lsad been 
circulip| tfcc Shareholder!* 3Sgt; Chairman ’ 
reported fifr tewrovemeur dttCQMpuiy’a 
Tradipf luriog tht year undgt revic* due to a 
substafcjte Incfcue in the eutfiut'^fiRbricated 
steelwork from both Workaj,..^d'to c!^ results 
of re-organisatiqn. The recession* K> ; which he 
had referred in hif previous statement, 

continued and prices were still being quoted by 
fabricators at extremely low levels for the busi¬ 
ness available. To maintain the' high degree of 
efficiency which had now been achieved, it had 
been necessary to accept^some orders at prices 
which in normal times would not be contem¬ 
plated, a number of which would fall to be 
fabricated during the current year. He looked 
forward with some confidence to 1964/65, but 
with regard to the- current year he considered 
that results might well be affected by orders 
taken at the very bare prices to which he had 
previously referred. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

The Chairman informed Shareholders that 
since his Statement issued with the Accounts 
the hope expressed therein of further substan¬ 
tial orders for 1964/65 has been justified by the' 
recent receipt of an order for a further con¬ 
siderable number of transmission towers. 

Net profit of the Group after taxation was 
£67,045 compared with a net profit of £29,358 
for the previous year. 

Resolutions were unanimously passed for the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, the con¬ 
firmation of preference dividend already paid in 
respect of the year ended March 31, 1963, the 
payment of a final dividend of 8 per cent, less 
tax, making a total of 12 per cent, less tax, for 
the year on the Ordinary shares. 

Mr J. H. Humphryes was re-elected a 
Director. 

The proceedings terminated with votes of 
thanks to the Chairman, staff and workpeople. 


Binding Cases 

Rinding cases for The Economist arc available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff , 
dark blue cloth covers , and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine ; they provide an e\tranch effective and 
firm binding and will hold I 3 Issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarter Iv Index , or 26 
Issues of the air edition with two qitartcrlv Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. The ^ou 
per case, post free throughout the world , is now 14*. 
Orders , stating requirements clearlv and enclosing 
a remittance , should be sent , not tv Tiie 
Economist, but ro— 

EASkBIND Ltd. 

(Dept. E), 

84 Newman St., London, W. i 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30th JUNE, 1963. 


1962 

£G Capital 

Author is^d: £(i 500,000 being 50,000 Shares 
of £G 10 each. 


500,000 Issued. 50,000 Shares of £G JO each lull) paid 500,000 


500,000 Reserve / and. 

370,000 Development Resene Fund. 
119,001 Profit and I.osk Account. 

I,4j89,OOl 


Current Deposits and other Accounts'. 

; (including provision for Foreign Taxation 
36,292,941 on profits to date and contingencies). 

Liability for ('onfirmed Credits, Bonds and 


800,000 

670,000 

140,196 

2,110,196 


33,588,408 


1962 

£G *G 

Cash in hand and balances with 
2,279,433 Batik of Ghana. h 

859,747 Balances with other Banks and in transit. 

Short Term Investments: 

Treasury Bills and Money at 

11,733,210 short notice . 9,072,414 

. 409,775 Trade Bills. 294,053 

Securities of Ghana and other Governments 
2,043,831 not exceeding axst or market value. , 


mm,901 


9 , 366,667 


17,325,996 ' 17 , 996,698 

Advances, Loans, Overdrafts and other 
20,180,055 accounts (Less provision fordoubtful Debts). 17 * 373 , 03 ^ 
Fixed Assets at cost less amounts 

275,891 written off. - 326,874 

Liability of customers for Confirmed 


\ 7,230,355 other engagements on behalf of < u.Momet s. 2 1,064,067 17,230,355 Credits Bonds and Other engagements . 


£G55,012,297 


£('.56,762,671 £055,012,297 


21 , 064,067 

£OJ6,7«.«tl 


T. O. Asarc Jnr - Chairman and Managing Director. 
K. O. Sacke) - General Manager. 


G. D. Ampuw— Director. 
V. J. R. Richter— Director. 


\ otes . 11) I 'orcign currencies have been expressed in Ghana pounds at the rate in force at 30th June, 1963. 

( 2) The Bank is committed to capital expenditure in the sum of £G800,000. 

(3) There arc, in addition to the engagements shown on the Balance Sheet, contracts in the ordinary course of business for the sale of 
foreign curpuicies to the value of £05,740,742 which arc covered by forward purchases. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 36 th JUNE, 1963 . 


77 tins fa to Reset) e Lund. 

Under Section 13 of the Ghana 
83,971 Commercial Bank Ordinance, 1952. 

Under Regulation 44 of the Bank's 
16,029 regulations. 

— Provision for Dividend at the rate o/'50 * 

270,000 Transfer to Development Reset 'i e / tan /. 

— 7 ransfer to Reserve Fund. 

119,001 Balance Carried forward. 

£0489,001 


S et Profit for the year , after providing 
for diminution in value of fixed assets 
419,860 and provision for contingencies. 

69,141 Balance brought forward . 


250,000 

300,000 

300,000 

140,196 

£G990,196 £0489,001 


•71,195 


£G990,196 


By Order of the Board 

ALD1TORS’ REPORT. 


ft C. QjAfhfton 
Acting Secretary. 


We have examined the attached Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the books and records of the Bank, and have received all the 
information and explanations which we considered necessary. The Bank has received proper and adequate returns from branches, and btif kept 
proper books of account with which the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account arc in agreement. The Profit for tjie year, has been ascertained 
after making transfers to reserves for contingencies and providing for diminution in value of assets and other provisions, ami on tbi£ba«9?tb$; 
accounts give, in our opinion, a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Bank at 30th June, 1963, and of the results of its opera tionsYorth^. 
year to that date. , J ir , , 

Farrar Avlnlt, PANNFLL FIT2t*AtRlCK GRAHAM & CrFAVDSOV, 

ArrRA. Chartered Accountants, 

}2rh August, 1963. AUDITORS. ' ' 



THE CALICO PRINTERS* ' 
ASSOORT(»NJ BMITEEW 

IMPHI i RId^i UlT JL i 

MR H. M. ITE’S STATEMENT 

The sixty-fourth Annual General M ee tin g of 
The Calico Printers’ Association, Limited, will 
■be held on October 23rd at St James’s Buildings, 
Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr R. M. Lee, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the vear ended June 
'30, 1963: 

ACCOUNTS 

Although trading conditions during the year 
to June 30, 1963, continued as difficult as in the 
preceding year, the energetic measures taken to. 
l mect these conditions began to have effect and 
Jthe trading result of the Group, after provision 
for depreciation and repairs, and after allowing 
for a provision of £50,000 in the preceding year 
for the Cotton Finishing Reorganisation Scheme 
levy, improved by £216,000. Income from 
.Royalties increased by £274,000 and Income 
from Investments by £32,000. The charge for 
Tax was £346,000 higher, and the net profit ol 
the Group rose from £999,000 to £1,201,000. 

It has been possible this year for the first 
time to estimate the Association’s share of the 
cost of the Government’s Cotton Finishing 
Reorganisation Scheme and our total liability is 
expected to be about £500,000, payable over 
five years. An amount of £50,000 was pro¬ 
vided in each of the two preceding years, find 
provision has now been made for the balance of 
£400,000. This amount might have to be in¬ 
creased if there is any reduction in the number 
of priming firms operating during the period of 
the Scheme. 


COMPLY MEETING REPORTS 

Tlus' year7 although 7Ke~iotaT ^tstriEmioiPis' 
again largely attributable to the royalty income 


HSilMMU 


trading. In spite of the disappointing results 
.. >‘for die finaflcigi^cars*yfxtt* Bopr^btjafc 

confidence in tlie Association s ability to adapt 
itself to meet anT surinoiim tlie~mahy”dlfficulfe' 
confronting the textile;industry at the -present 
time. 

COMMISSION PRINTING 

At this time last yearjl stated with regret that 
there was little indication of a revival in the 
Commission Printing Section of our business. 
This statement unfortunately proved ttuc. 
During the year unde^ review the position of 
the textile printing trade became even worse 
and the total quantity qf printing carried out in 
this country fell further by nearly 14 per cent. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the problems 
with which we have been faced over the last 
two and a half years can be gained from the 
fact that in this last year the total prim trade 
was only 64 per cent of the figure for I960. 
During the period from January, 1961, imports 
of printed piece goods into the home market 
have been allowed to increase by more than 11 
per cent. Exports haVe fallen by 36 per cent 
due in the main to causes completely outside out 
control. 

Imports and export^ however, are not the 
whole story because simultaneously the apparent 
home consumption lias fallen in a way unpre¬ 
cedented in the 20 th cintury. 

Some part of this reduction is accounted for 
by the importation of made up garments which 
would otherwise have been manufactured in this 
country from printed piece goods but unfortun¬ 
ately no statistics are available which ^analyse 
these imports into prints and dyes, or convert 
the numbers of garments to a yardage basis. It 


TOWN & CITY PROPERTIES 
LIMITED 

Extracts from the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
3Jst March, 1963, and from Mr. B. D. East's Circulated statement. 


RENTAL INCOME 688,592 1,153,986 

PROFITS BEFORE TAX 211,537 457,237 

PROFITS AFTER TAX 117,717 2B2.45S 

NET DIVIDENDS 112,756 2n5,446 

ISSUED CAPITAL 1,410,326 *2,502,926 

PROPERTIES 6,956,397 13,024,542 

* Since increased to £3,20JJ>60 by the 1 for 4 scrip issue. 

SIXTY MfUtON POUNDS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME Consisting at end of financial 
year of over 70 different projects for future benefit of the Company comprising shop, office 
and commercial developments Jn many of the major towns and cities throughout 4he United 
Kinedoi* 


the 

is howevir, dear that substantial quantities ar| 
involved .which would seriously increase thj 
figured r qja Jylv IpunMH ^ofVpiece goodj 
impoA jWthe«Jnpfc»f'Ma^up garment) 
appal* to k gtamhgVtflkuRv Saflould be rccogj 
nised that the statistics presently published cove 
5 ] only part of the destructive influence on 01 J 
industry of the Government’ s op en d oor p olk) 
‘towar^s'^foverscas^cbmpeStors. 


MEHCHANriNG 

The* Merchant Group, although faced wit] 
even worse conditions than in the previous ycai 
has reduced its losses considerably but has no 
vet eliminated them. 


KErAJJ. 

I am pleased to say that in spite of the ba< 
weather which \vc had for the Spring an^ 

Summer season our retail group has shown 
increase of 10 per cent in profits over thj 

previous year. J 

,#oyalTjls ! 

The British “Terylfcne” patents expired 06 
July 13, 1963, and henceforth sales of “ Teryi 
lcnc ” by Imperial Chemical Industries Limitc^ 
in tliis country will no longer produce royalties 
tor the Association. Ji. is all the more gratify^ 
ing to see the progress made by (foreign manuf- 
faciurers of polyester fibres under sub-licence^ 
and the expansion of their sales on which tilt 
Association will continue to be' entitled tp 
royalties. ^ 1 

Approximately 75 pet cent of the royalty 
income for 1962-63 came from foreign sub^ 
licensees. ' 


S. HOFINUNG & CO. ! 

' The sixty-first Annual General Meeting ojC 
S. Hofftiutig Sc Co., Limited, will be held op 
October 25rh, in London. The following is a$ 
'CXtwct from the Stuement of the Chairman, 
Mr Pierre J. A. Lachelin: 

I have pleasure in reporting an increase in thjp 
profits of the Group, before taxation, froift 

422.183 to £524*1 62. ! 

This improvement reflects the recovciy in flip 
economy in Australia and in the overall result* 
of our branches and spbsidi;iries there, and alsp 
the greater returns from our investment in Ned* 
Zealand. ' I 

Your Board rbcolmmendS a final dividend <jf 

12 pdr cent, free of tax, which' makes a tot$ 
for the year of 16 per cent, free of tax. (Same 
as last year.) • i 

The Parent Company now has behind it ovej- 
110 years’ experience in wholesajp, trading ip 
Australia and today operates in nearly all ficlck 
of hardware and household consumer goods witji 
■several s pe c ial i t y d epa r t m e n t s , such as tobaccd 
jewellery and watches. While one of its sub^ 
sidiaries is engaged in the textile trade to l 
moderate extent, the Parent Company, as ji 
matter of policy, docs not handle textile good* 
and has thus been able to avoid the fluctuaj- 


DIVIMNO Total Dividend of J3J % for the year 1962-3 Is, after taking into account the last 
bonus hone, tee equivalent of 231 % compared with 131% pfild for the previous year. 

SCRIP ISSUE 1 felly paid Share for every 4 Shares held. This capitalisation issue Is the 
sixth In successive years. 

PROSPECTS Board confident that Company can look forward to continued steady growth over 
future years. For current year further increase in net revenue is forecast, and, in absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, Directors expect to recommend total dividends of 141 % on Company's 
Ordinary Share Capital as increased by 1 for 4 scrip issue. 


tions associated with this trade through change* 
in demand and fashion. The subsidiary comf- 
panics have a wide range of interests and inf- 
elude manufacturing and distributing firms. 

Turnover in the^first five months of the current 
year is approximately the same as for the cor¬ 
responding period of last year, and at this time 
your Directors see no reason why the qverat 
results for the current year should be other rha^i 
satisfactory. 
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CNEMISCHE WEREE K01S AKTIEIllfelit&ftRACT 

M ARL '- KRt lS RECKLING HAUGEN V‘ ' V 


Balance Sheet as of December 31 


Redistribution 
’ of 


Fixed Atwtt 
Developed Real Fstate 

(a) Business and Residential. 

(b) Ktul Installations. Factory and other Buildings 

Undeveloped Real Fstate. 

Plant and Equipment . 

1'oolg, luctoiv und Office Equipment . 

Advance Payments on Plum . 


Concessions, Patents, I iccnscs, Trade Marks and similar Titles 

Investment* in Suhsidiury Companies . 

Miscellaneous l ived Asset Securities. 


II. Current Assets 
Inventory 

Raw Materials and Factory Supplies. 

Semifinished and FuiiShed Products, Supplies . 

Securities ... ... 

Accounts Receivable : 

Mortgages, Terminable Annuitie.s, Land Charges ... ... 

Advance Payments Made ...' . 

Trade Receivables . . 

Intercompany Receivables (DM 14,868,729.38 secured h> realty) 
Miscellaneous Receivables. 

Notes Receivable . 

Cash dn Hand and in Bundesbank and Post Office Check Account 

Other Bank Balances . . 

111. Deferred Cluiges . 


On 1.1.1962 
DM 

I4.047.0RI 

85.840.643 

6,446,986 

245,998,462 

11,877,766 

8,808.420 

• Additions 
1>M 
100,679 

12,744,875 
849,904 
57,887,80! 
4.336,653 
2,693,456 

Additions w + 
Disposal* «■ — 
DM 

- 22.258 

- 1,390,0m 
-1 1,092,285 
-1 8,365,590 

4- 513,769 

- 8.559,320 

Disposals 

DM 

16,495 

59,300 

216,384 

3.205!l32 

102,721 

Depreciation 

• 

6,669,136 

35,672,306 

4,858,100 

On >1.12.1962 

ij.« §S!W- f 

«s«= 

11,787,367.— 

2.W2.SJ*—, 

373019,358 

30,322,006 

655.08$ 

78,633.368 

327,189 

£ 

3,600.232 

9,458 

67,683,962 

i , - 

380,368,532.-^' 

30.64^,195!— 

! 645,927,— 

401,996,450 

~~ 78,960,557 

_ 

3,609,390 

67,683,962 

'411.663.65^.— 


A 8 , 71*155 
, 27.19.1 


mm- 


30,934,377.50 l 


121,158.232.09 

18.241,322.77 

566,622.83 

673.643,335.27 


I A B I L I T I K S 

I. Capital Stock . 

Entered in Mercantile Register on January 28, I9b1 

II. (a) Reserves : 

Legal Reserve ... . 

Accrual from Capital Share Issue . 


(b) Reserve under Article 3, F\porl Promotion Act. 

III. Value Adiustmciits on Accounts Receivable mcl. Adjustments under Article 1 

IV. (.ontingenry Reserves ... . . 

V, Levy on Currency Reform Gains from Liabilities Other than Mortgages 

VI. Current I labilities 

1962 Registered Bonds (secured by realty) . 

Bank I oans (secured by realty) . 

Mortgages, Terminable Annuities, l and Charges . 

Advance Payments Received. . 

Trade Accounts Payable . . 

Intercompany Payables .. . 

Bank Debts. . 

Miscellaneous Payables. 

\ II. Deferred Credits. 

Mil. Not earnings 1962 . . 

Capital Levy Under Article 218 of Equalization or Burdens Act : 

Present Value. . 

Quarterly Instalment . 


DM 

l8O.O0O0QO.-~ 

20 , 000 , 000 *— 


I *.000,000.— 

23,843,000.— 

41,845,000.— 

82,000,000- 


60.000.000 — 
45,000,000.- - 
767,004.10 
119,706.43 
38,356,829.60 
16,308,126:70 
11,346,900.— 
24,669.706.44 


... 56.806,039*^- 

,.Y 1.223,424.-, 


200 , 000 , 000 .— 


123,843,000.— 

1,173,900.— 

42,013,410.— 

73.562,307.— 

5,551,926.— 


196,768,273.27 

158,310 — 
30,600,000.— 


673,643.355.27 


Statement of Ka«rNngt for the Year 1901 


Sales Returns . ... ... 

Decrease in Inventory of 1 mished and Semi-finished 
Products . 

Other Company Obligations carried u» Assets. 

Total Returns . 

fcxpcnditurc on Ruw Mutcriuls, Auxiliaries Factory 
Supplies, on equivalent Outside Services and on 
Purchased Goods . 

Gross Famines. 

Income Irom Profit and Loss Pooling Agreements ... 
Income fiom Investments in Subsidiary Companies ... 
Income front other Securities tarried as Fixed Assets 

Other Interest Receipts und similar Income . 

Gains from the Dispmul of Fixed Asset items ... ... 

Income from the Dispersal of Valuation Reserves for 

Accounts Receivable . 

Income from the Dispersal of Contingency Reserves 
Other Income . 


Wages and Salarie* .. . 

Social Security Contributions 

Employee Benefits not included in other items. 

Depreciation on Fixed Assets . ... 

Depreciation and Value Adjustments on Accounts 
Receivable and Securities... ••• ••• ••• 

Losses from the Disposal of Fixed Asset items.,, 
Interest Payments and similifr Expenditures .«• 

*1 

Carrying Over. . ... 


DM 

650,993,192.— 


DM ' Carrying Over- ... ...■ <•* .<* "• 

U?On Income, Famtogs , . 

M7 130 109 ' and Capital . DM-8,268,3 

647,330,10JL-T {b ) Other Taxes . DM 19,876,3 

16,953,114.— Capital Levy—Equalization of Burdens Act ... 
664 1 83 '*'*3 — Miscellaneous Costs. . 


308.539.167.— 


M,566 89 
100,762.67 
33,162.30 
3,399,040.44 
82,887.— 

1.544,354.— 

6,158.222.46 

3,886,179,94 


132,663,182.— 

12,295,913.— 

7,440,268.— 

67,^83,962.— 

816,200.39 

1,073.370.— 

I0,j|84.995.6l 

231,^57,891.— 


371,094,231.90 


■ ror sne wear ivva ; 

Carrying Over- ... <.* ..v ■ 2J§v9570plarwj 

U?On Income, Timings 1 ? 

and'Capital ... DM28,268,580.13 Ail**,' ‘ 

(b) Other Taxes . DM 19,876,343.55 48,144,92330 

Capital Levy—Equalization of Burdens Act. «i82'SS*2 on 

Miscellaneous Costs. . 35,497,719.60 340.494,231.90 

Net Earnings ... .. _— 

Having duly completed our audit of the Company's hooks and records «tk! after reviewing 
all pertinent information as well a* supporting evidence furnished by the Management, we 
hereby certify that the books, the Financial Statements of the Company s operations as well 
as that section of the Annual Report relating to the Financial Statements, have been 
prepared m conformity with standard accounting principles as required by la*. 

Frankfurt (Main). May pgvatqm TREUHAND-CESKLLSCHAfT - 

— WirtscbaftMprDfungsgMenacIntt — 

Dr. Bengs Wilk 

Certified Auditor Certified Auditor „ 

On July 17, 1963 the Annual General Meeting authorized pavment of » dividendI of 17% 
for the financial year 1962, based on an eHgible capital Of DM I® ffecT 
from December 31, 1962, the Company** capital was raised by DM 20*000,000 to a 
present total of DM 200,000,000. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ BOARD: Dr. Hermann Richter, DOsseldorf, 

Werner von Dewall, HemeLW., Deputy Chairman: Dr. Dr. h. q, Fritz Gunmtort (J27.8.63L 
Essen, Deputy Chairman; HansDOtting, Eason; Dr. Dr. h. c. Fritz Oaiewjki,Hahjwag 
Post Rodenktrchen; Dr. Ulrich Hoffman A, Bad Homburg v.d.H.: Paul LtontMWftrf, 
DOsseldorf; Dr. Dr. E.h. Errobrecht Rindtorff, Recklinghausen: flcct^ to Ejjrtwuto: 
Walter Regett; Herbert Reinhardt', Hermann Rlcharz; Hcihz Wernicke—ail feudaifmMirt 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT: Prof. Dr. Dr. h. c. Paul Baumann, C hairman; Dr. Franz 
Broich, Deputy Chairmari: Dr! BA. Arthur Gasstew; Prof-Dr. HutagWl Human* 
(from April I, 1962); Walter Husong (retired December 31, *^62); pr. Hsyps Kuhftiss; 
Kurt Roehder; Dr. Friedrich Zobel; Ludwig Bornhofcn. Alternate Mcnmei’ (worn Ami I, 
1962); Dr. Herbert Scholz. Alternate Member (from April l, 1962)—all resident in Marl. 
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quence of thf. new power plant, and some 

MIT * * 


( The annual general meeting of, Gqlcl Miqe^ , 
;of Kaigoorlic (Austj Limited wAr 1 hela W 
September 17th in Melbourne. 

Mr. Gt Lindesoy Clark, CMG (the Chairman)* 
.presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 

Net profit after tax declined from £305,767 irt 
the previous year to £222*675 in 1962/63. This 
decrease resulted frpm the combined effects of 
a slight fall in the grade of the ore treated and 
an increase in operating costs, which were only 
partly compensated by increased gold subsidy. 
Fluctuation of grade is inevitable and it is not 
thought that the year's results indicate overall 
'significant change. 


ing section which will treat such ore at lower 
- qo*t» th*OH« presell \nfiftutf alsq few*able 
for treatment of other free-milling ores from the 

di^J^Ct. V - v, }r , t >•, ! 

The Mr Charlotte ore-body is some 760 feet 
long widi an average width of about 9Q feet. 
The ore is strong and the orebodics suitable for 
low cost mechanised mining for which it is being 
equipped. In ail, the programme will result in 
increased gold production, increased profits, and 
a very substantial increase in ore reserves avail¬ 
able for the future. 

During the year 517,744 tons of ore were 
treated for the recovery of 141,101 fine ounces 
of gold, equivalent to a yield of 5.45 dwts per 
ton. 


The expansion programme is making good 
progress. The overall effect of the programme 
will be to reduce costs of Fimiston ore by the 
substantial reduction in power costs, in conse- 


Fimiston ore reserves at March 31, 1963, were 
estimated at 1,012,000 tons of telluride ore 
averaging 5.9 dwts per ton, and 96,000 tons of 
free-milling ore averaging 3.2 dwts per ton, a 


THE £C$ttt)Ml$T OCfttdEtt'5, 1*0 


totafof 1, 


tons avmgjng l^Ldwts pei 


reser 





a 


Reserves of Mt Chjf^gJL|^hgfti| ore) 
above the No. 5 level were 

estimated at 2,463,000 to ^a f iTggfog^j .2 dwtsj 
per ton. The orebody is known to continue 
below No. 5~ level at approximately 'the" 7 same 
size and grade. 


Development work in the Fimiston leases 
during the year totalled 31,273 feet, of which 
27 per cent was in ore averaging 9.0 dwts per 
ton over 68 inches. Between the end of the year 
and August 13, 1963, 32 per cent of 11,902 feet 
of normal development was in ore averaging 
11.1 dwts per ton over 68 inches. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HACKBRIDGE HOLDINGS 
LTD. 


FITCH LOVELL LIMITED 

Sir Ambrose Keevil on a decade of progress 


The forty-third Annual General Meeting of Fitch Lovell Limited was held on September 
27th in London. 

The following is an extract from Sir Ambrose Kcevil's circulated review: 

It is a great pleasure to report for the tenth year in succession an fncrcatc in net 
profits before taxation to the record figure of £2,076.115 and after taxation, attributable 
to the shareholders the record amount of £1,086,834. 

Turnover, notwithstanding severe streamlining and integration, exceeded £115.000.000 
for the first time. The Directors recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent making a total 
of 16$ per cent for the year on the Ordinary Capital as increased by the scrip issue of 10 
per cent and once again a cash payment of 1 per cent free of tax. 

Nearly all our companies have had an excellent year. They are in first-class form 
and well poised to continue their development. 

Our policy remains one of expansion and development to keep ahead of the inevitable 
changes of the next decade. 

We are pleased to report that our turnover, so far this year, is higher than last >ear’s 
record. Our hope, as always, is steadily to advance from year to year as we have done 
in the past, but it must not be expected that all our plans and reorganisations will be 
reflected in immediate profits. 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 

The fifteenth Annual General Meeting 06 
Hackbridge Holdings Lid. was held on 
September 27th in London, Mr A. L. Foulger 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1963. 

The satisfactory results of the year under 
review' have been achieved against a background 
of increasing competition in all the branches of 
the electrical industries with which this Group 
is connected. 

During the year, the structure of the Group 
has been simplified and some expansion 
continued. 

The trading results of the Group after all 
charges (excluding depreciation £134,715; 
amount to £621,592, an increase of £162,875 or 
35 !t per cent over the previous year. After pro¬ 
vision for taxation amounting to £297,095 there 
remains a sum of £189,782 which is £65,212 
higher than last year. 


tg! 


CAL0R 


HOLDING COMPANY UNITED 



The following points are taken from the Report and Accounts and Statement by the 
Chairman, Commander Colin Buist, to the 15th Annual General Meeting of the Company : 

ir For the year ended March 31, 1963, the profits before taxation for the first time exceeded 
£1,000,000 after charging £939,611 for depreciation. 

★ A final dividend of 8} per cent is proposed, making a total of 12J per cent for the year. 
£370,006 luty bfcen trinsferitd to Genera! Reserve. 

The'increase ih turnover was due In 9ome measure to another exceptionally severe winter 
but the Company's expansion in the industrial field and the increased demand for bulk 
tratespbrt of liquid petroleum gas were also important contributory factors. 

^ The Grangemouth Filling Station came into operation in September, 1962, and your 
Board has; now decided to proceed with the erection of filling stations and distribution centres 
at Qeyton’ in Essex, the Isle of Grain in Kjtnt, and at. Immingham in Lincolnshire. 

dr An increase in the Company's' capital from £4 million to £5 million and a two for seven 
scrip, Usqe is proposed. /' 


The Group's contribution to the National 
Revenue by taxation retards the expansion pro¬ 
grammes upon which the Group might otherwise 
embark. Competition necessitates the adoption 
and employment of the most up-to-date methods 
and machines, and some concessions granted 
by the Government in this year’s Budget will 
give some assistance in this direction. 

The Board recommends that a final Dividend 
of 87 per cent be paid, making 12 $ per cent 
for the year, compared with the former total of 
10 per cent. The total ordinary dividend is* 
covered 2\ times by the year's earnings. 

To maintain the high standard of quality of 
our products and to programme for increased 
output, further expenditure on additions to, or 
replacements of, plant and equipment costing 
£161,532, has been incurred. 

The conditions envisaged in my report last 
year in fact prevailed. It is onjy by constant 
attention to the economies of material costs, thef 
reduction of overhead costs and the most effec-j 
tive employment of labour and plant, that! 
satisfactory results can be obtained. The expan¬ 
sion of our Branch Sales and Serving Organ-i 
isation has resulted in a greater national coverage 
and a Widening bf^he outfits for out jpfbducts; 

Your 'Board consider that Subject to tlnfore-j 
seen circumstances, we have embarked upoi^ 
another satisfactory year. - ’•* 

|-IlitLJWiwumjadpjtfid,__ 
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>~ WESTER N MlNlNtP^ 

CORPORATION 

’ The annual general meeting of Western MJ&*> 
ing Corporation Limited was held on September 
18th in Melbourne. 

Mr G. Lindesay Clark, CMG (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

(All figures quoted are in Australian currency).' 

The Corporation’s net profit for the year of' 
£278,667 showed a slight increase over the 
previous year’s £270,461. 

; The Corpooi&>qfk 4 hitfcholding injQpttf'j 
bf Kalgoorlie^' during era fft 

|00,000 fuUy-£aWissued as me jt&^chi 
Consideration for the Mt Charlotte property, and 
fry 511,572 

which are no^$»e$ tt »ai< 

, * d' .tv® T 'W K V o> 

f> Since the end of the year a funner 43,209 
fully-paid Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie shares have 
frcen received in part payment of items of mining 
and milling plant The total plant to be sold to 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie is valued at 186,470 
fully-paid shares, and the remaining shares are 
fo be issued as deliveries of equipment take 
place. 

On completion of these transactions the 
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Kalgoorlie will amount to 1,942,033 shares or 
31.7 per. cent of issued shares of that 
company.. \ , $ ~* r \ t 

f :u JWto* wt 

turned at tfrtf^steiay t|ite oM/- per year per 
fully-paid-share. A farther dividend of 6d. per 
share was paid since ^he end of the year, on 
August 9th. 

~.T ‘3 .COLD MINING , : '• W 

AU three gold mining companies in the Group 
continued to operate during the year, producing 
297,309 ounces of fine gold from 1,042,027 tpns 
s ; U Both the ofiold produM* 

| tjtfl^iber of tofi* %f|evere slight 
’thm the previous $Sir. Grear Western Con 
dated has ceased operations since the end of the 


is being negotiated with the Japanese steel mills] 

ALUMINIUM 

* * Wcea of Australia Pty. Limited, which i 4 
owned as to 20 per cent by Western Mining 
Corporation, continues to make rapid progresf 
in establishing a fully integrated aluminiu ' 
industry in Australia. The first 20,000-ton unit 
^of the 4),000-ton smelter began production a| 
P6mt IMpry, near Geelong, Victoria in April 
1963, and will reach its designed capacity 
40,000 tons by the end of 1963. 



ON OR 


Y 



ISUB 


In, September, 1962. the Corporation was 
joined in the Geraldton iron ore project by thd 
Hanna Mining Company and Homestake Min¬ 
ing Company, major United States companies 
specialising in iron ore and gold mining respect¬ 
ively. Negotiations are now in hand to indude 
all the Corporation’s iron ore reserves in the 
same partnership. 


«SrafH toop ^1 

=w%*t 

m 

man 


vc been ufd 
Alcoa o 

m dWMWHb Aare^Ow called u 
12 /6d. per share, in taking up the recent iasu< 
of Gold in iron ore develop 

men; add Additional funds wll 

be needed to pay the remaining calls on Alcoi 
shares, for iron ore and for other investigationa 
activities. It is, therefore, probable that a nev 
sh^e in ifrf th< 

terms "of which will anr*>ui)cedat l ^q|t ^iime 
The report and account* were adapted./ . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SOMERSET EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

MIOVIL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Application^ arc Incited for: 

ASSISI an 1* Il'CTUKLR GRADE B for 
Amounts and t omnufn, to ONE. Hii-.uk si 
Studies level. Ability to teach Suretanul 
Practice, Shorthand or I)Pcvh riling would hi 
an advantage. 


premises this Session stud ih:v post arL . 
the consequent expansion and Is available now 
or in January, 1964. 

The Salary Scale will be £$3O£l,4«0 per 
annum plus additions for approved quuhfica- 
Hons und experience. 

Applications (no forms in first instance). 
Riving details of qualifications und experience, 
together with copies of testimonials and the 
names and addresses of three referees, should 
be sent as soon as possible to the Principal, 
Yeovil Technical College, llihcstcr Road, 
Yeovil. Somerset. 

W. J. DEACON. 

^ __ Chief Education OOl cer. 

ASSISTANT for ECONOMICS AND 
S TA TIS TICS Deparimem of Marketing 
Consulting company (part of Pie Production- 
Engineering Group of Management Consultants*. 
The work Involves statistical and economic 
ftieardi in a wide and varying range of indus¬ 
tries and countries as well as work on clients 
sides statistics, Graduates preferred but some 
ftlcvant experience and aptitude und liking for 
figures more Important than formal qualifica¬ 
tions. Starting salary dependent on experience 
and qualifications, up to about LI.UOO Age 
wider 33.—Apply with full details tor Miss 
C Basham. Marketing Development Co. Ltd.. 
|j Grosvenor Plac e. L ondon. S.W I. _ 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST j 
INDIES 

<■ Applications are Invited for la) Lectureship 
Or <b) Assistant Lectureship In Agricultural 
Economics at St. Augustine, Trinidad, from I 

K dualcs with honours dCRree In Economics and 
,t graduate specialisation in Agriculture or 
Agricultural Economics, or honours degree in 
Agriculture or Agricultural Lconomics and post¬ 
graduate specialisation In Agricultural Economics, 
tome knowledge or tropical and West Indian 
agriculture desirable but not essential. Prefer- 
gpe c given to candidates with Interest or experi¬ 
ence in production economics. Duties ittcludt 
assisting In teachlna economic principles and 
their application to agriculture to undergraduates 
2hd postgraduates. Salary scales: <a) £1.300 x 
£60—£1.660 X £80 — £2.100 P.u. b) £1,050 X 
£50— £1.200 p.a. Child allowance £150 b.a. 
first child, £100 pa. second, £50 p.a. third. 
F.&.S.U. Housing allowance of 10 per cent, 
gf salary, or. if available, untarnished accom* 
WOdaiIon will be let by University at 10 per 
Rept. of salary. Up to dvr full passages on 
appointment, on normal termination and on 
triennial study leave. Detailed applications 
(tlx copies), naming three referees, by Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1963. by persons living in the Americas 
and the f arlbbcan area to Registrar, University 
gf the West Indies. Kingston 7. Jamaica, and 
gy all other persons to Secretary. Intcr-Unlver- 
sliy Council for Higher Education Overseas. 
aFVsIm -SisaNt^LmMM iMQtL - fantm 
nirtivulars may be obtained similarly. 


THE POLYTLCHNIC 

3U9 RMJI NT SLRLET, 

| W I 

SCHOOL Of ( OMMERLE AND 
! SOCIAL STUDIES 

\nnlica cions are tmlied for s full-time 
appoint nwm us Let Hirer duties >0 commence on I 
January I, 196». to leach economic principles. I 
development of economic analysis and inter¬ 
national trade in the B Sc <Econ.) course, and { 
to assist with ieuthlngr economics to students , 
preparing for H N.U. in Business Studio* and i 
final commercial professional examinations. ; 
Candida t Of vhould possess an appropriate 
honours degree. Research would be enoountged. 

The salary scale commences at £1 715 and ! 
rites by annual increments to a maximum of 
LI ,955. 

A form of anplicatioo, which should he 
returned h> not laier than October 21st. may 
he obtained on aopllcatlon to the undersigned. 

J. I . RICHARDSON. 

_ Director of Education. 

~~~ D.SJ.R. 

ROAD RL SEARCH LABORATORY. 
HARMONDSWORTH, VtEir DR AVION, 

middLlslX 

ASSISTANT 

F.\PLRIMj,N 

into TRAFFIC .. _ - - 

PORT ECONOMICS fields in tropical and 
sub-tropical unions of developing countries. 
Dulles involve visits to these countries. 


T LADING Arm oC. Stockbrokers requires 
LJ experienced INVESTMENT STAT1S Tlfl \N 
nrefcmnly but not necessarily, with professional 
or academic qualifications. Good prospects und 
working conditions —Write, giving details of 
age. qualifications, experience and previous 
employment, to Box TE.98J, c/6 Hanway 

House. Clark's Place. E.C.2. 


AUSTRALIA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NTW 
SOUTH WALES 

intiies applications to^appolntnttfR 19 tha 

WOLLONOONc/^^iVeR^ITY COLLEGE 
(an Ataociated Chllett of the University of' 
New South Wales). 

Courses leading to tfo B.A. degree and Um 
B.C oni. degree or l|)« University of New South 
Wales will be introduced at the College in 1964. 

Initially it Is Intended to make appoimmanta 
in the following: 


ACCOUNTANCY 
ECONOMICS; 
PNOI MH ttK-o pt 


(two positions); 


*ggst 


to qu 


kNT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS/ , 
LNTAI (1FFICFRS for research 
TR ENCirNHERfNO and TRANS- 1 


1 OUALIFICATIONS: Degree. 11.N C., Dip. 1 
’ Tech, or equivalent In engineering, economics ; 

1 (if wfih some scientific qualification) or mathn. I 

’ SAT ARV : \ F O £762 (age 22) — £89R (age 
l 26 or oven — £1.098 : E.O. (minimum age 26) 

, £1.209— £1,481. 

! The Laboratory will move to new accommn- 1 
dation at Crowthorne. Berks, m three years* 
time. 

APPLICATION FORMS . frbm Director at 
above tdSrtu. 

Closing date October 15. 1963. 

MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE—EAST AFRICA | 

AppUcatlons are invited, (or .two posts u . 
(a) Lecturers or (W Assistant Lecturers in 
Depanmem of PoHiicll Sdenoe ahd Public 
Administration^ one post being la lntamaslOiidl i 

- ' will be appointed on 

-tfonary period or 1 


w5 


, Relations. Law Africans — T - - -—. 

■ permanent terms with a probationary period - 
I two years. Salary on scale*: (a) £I.150-£1,950 
p.a.: <b> £950-21,100 p.a.: entry point according 
: to qualifications and experience. Medical 
scheme. F.SS.U. Pan-furnished quaners at 
rent not exceeding £ll4 p.a,. Expatriates may 
be appointed, on contract terms: these include 
1 expatriation allowance £200 p.a. on scale (a) or 
! £150 p.a. on scale <b); education allowances 

J or children educated outside Uganda: OR Id 
Ive adult overseas passages on appointment, 
leave and termination: terminal gratuity of 
25 per cent. (or. If in F.S.S.U.. 15 per cent.), j 
i Detailed applications (six copies), naming three • 
referees, by October 30. 1963, lo Secretary, > 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
^ 'Overseas* vl*. Wobtsa a ana.^ tomtom ?.t 
i from whom further particulars may be obtained, i 


For the second portion murMAsg) applicant* 
should tfatft thelf tl?ld of mTtjfrtL . 

HISTORIC t ; , 

Applicants should.DQiscisa «iod honours 
degree shd should pteferabhr hold a higher 
degree or have research experience. Specialisa¬ 
tion In Renaissance and Reformation Eummi 
or English history would be an advantage! 

aS&nS 

the^Aacnt^ (RmSf*® T,- 6 * ISHQAS 

56-57 Strand, London. W.C.2. with wbafci four 
copies of applications and name* of two referees 
shpuld be lodged before OCTOBER 31. 1963. 
ana a copy forwarded by air mail, to the 
Appointments Sect ion. Jthe University of New 
PtMsibf'fidalaaf - #u®’ _• 4,'. iPuaa r r - 
New South Wales. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL Of 
AGRICULTURE 


Applications in invfead. fqr. sot) (2) of 
Assistant Anrlculftirai Eddnamigt^ QUE, t«£ 
asMst In farm’ manscament^studma. 1 Salarft 
according to mtUileMloui and e&cttsnce. ^ 

Onde Ilf iUd? — 

Oradn IV «7 


Cnndldateg should ’'hold 4 de gr tfe tff Agrlculi 
tural Economic* dc Econoactcc or Agriculture^ 

Further pai^eutarii and ‘ appUcatlon formjS 
from Secretary. School of AgrhmRure. W«3 

nlFT" ■ 

S Mp TREAWRY 

FORUATlOIMiFFICER. T«w 
ment lo the Briefing Section of 

SJiSninffiWM. a 

BvmftaawBuEKfra&a 

(prorerabir'bith a degree fn^the subfect) and 
proven ability to w»fit,in * «' 


r and lively way* 


£1480 P.a. (Ennef 
fur eatabllshment 
by the Civil Scrvlc# 


Salary; IAI.9Q5 range £ A 2.605 p 
Commencing unary wHI be according 
cation* and experience, 

.iceoi’NrANcr t 

AppKcahtl Should posses* an honours degree 
or equivalent quaUficatluiw and be a member, or 
eligible f6r' membership, of a recognised pro¬ 
fessional association, 

ECONQMJCS: 

Applieaott should possess an hiohdun. degree: 
or equivalent qualifications and preferably have 
bad previous research or university experience. 

ENGLISH f 

Applicants should possess an honours degree 
or equivalent qualifications. The successful 
applicant will lecture to students in the Faculty 
of Arts and may be invited to take part in the 
Humanities Instruction to other Faculties which 
is x traditional part of (big University's 

curriculum. 

F^or one posillon du(1e4 blit Include teaching 1 
of phonetics and the Ifisiof? of the language 
to stweiif to AtofcJ c vRptottoilttto 
available later fbrtne "tegenmf oF 
Middle English lo honours students. 


starting Salary 
London). Opportunity 

issL&m&rii 

Register. Atlantic House, Farrlngdon Sir—* 
London. E.ei4^ tovtokwrecuiMt of toperi- 
B^TqualfiiaUopa., Ooung ifto .October 


For further announcements 

, . f ,e p»fl«» S» * «T 

ROTHMANS FELLOWSHIPS jI 

A ppl leaf ions ' ore Invited for Roihmang, 
Faliowmlps' wrhldi are awarded under the 
Rothnuun Uotvershy Endowment Fund set uv 
by Rothmans of Pail Mall (Australia) Limited 
lo qigble Fellow* to undertake postgraduatg 
dito* •W'feR WWliy or approvedinst1tutlon| 


The Fellowships wll! be awarded at 
leveh. Tbe'Senlttr Fcllowablp is of an anm 
value. pC sot more than fA4,000. The Junlog 
Fellowship is In two grades, the first of ait 
‘ wn £Al,()00 to £A1,254), ihd 
al value of not more than 

___Jow may be paid travelling 

expenses Incurred Jn taking up the FeUowihip 
and SetuhHu t^r Bla home. ^ 

lount of £A500 per annunK 
jnsei including (He purchase 

___ _ equipment may be paid tqt 

ity or Institution where the Fellow 




Is fcorklii] 


Prcferenco;1n.jto award of the Fellowship* wilt 
x gfvefl to iimFapplicants who wish to worlt\ 
n an Au^irslian university or Instltutlorj afi4 


bi L _ 

in an Australian _ 

onto to- exceptional circumstance* . 
award be mad* to respect of work to be dond 
elsewhere. Appncants must have had at least 
one year's postgraduate research experience. ? 

Application fbrap and'further details may bo 
obtained (Tbm the Secretary. Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office)? 
Marlborough Houae. Pall Mall, London. S.W.l? 


Applications close on November 

wtot SL ItoCsadli “ -- 

say Lndowment 
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COMMONWEALTH 



OF AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR 
APPOINTMENT TO E.D.P. POSITIONS 

A Control Data 3600 Computer will be installed in May, 1964 in the Bureau of Census and Statistics at Canberra—compatible satellite computers will 
be located in mainland capital cities Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane . Adelaide and Perth. In addition to Statistical Processing this network of 
computers wilt also bo used extensively for Accounting and Administrative work by the Treasury and other Commonwealth Departments and 

Authorities. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING BRANCH 

E.D.P. Research and Development Section 

Director: £A3,158-3,301 p.a.* 

Senior Programmer : £A2,87l-3,OI5 p.a. 

(Two positions) 

Programmer Grade 2 : £A2,583-2,727 p.a. 

(Three positions) 

Programmer Grade I : £A2,162-2,295 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Assistarit Programmer : £A 1,796-2,040 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Duties : Design, development and programming 
of E.D.P. accounting systems, including large 
salaries and wages payroll, pension payments, 
cheque writing, related ledger and costing 
systems and the preparation of consolidated 
Commonwealth accounts. 

Qualifications : Appropriate university or other 
academic qualifications together with practical 
experience in research, development and/or 
installation of E.D.P. systems. 

SUPERANNUATION BOARD 

Data Processing Division 

Senior Programmer : £A2,871-3,015 p.a. 

Duties : Responsible for the design, development 
and programming of E.D.P. systems, including 
the preparation of Boards’ accounts and pension 
payments. 

Qualifications : Appropriate university or other 
academic qualifications together with practical 
experience in operating E.D.P. installation. 

* A higher salary range may be considered for an 
applicant with outstanding qualifications and 
experience. 


BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS 

Electronic Systems Division 

Senior Programmer : £A2,87I-3,0I5 p.a. 

Qualifications : Considerable experience in pro¬ 
gramming for large scale digital computers 
involving familiarity with modern systems 
languages, including research, development and/ 
or installation of E.D.P. systems. Appropriate 
university degree. 

Programmer Grade 2 : £A2,583-2,727 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Programmer Grade I ; £A2,162-2,295 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Assistant Programmer : £A1,796-2,040 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Qualifications of the above three types of positions : 
Appropriate university degree and at the 
appropriate level, relevant experience in pro¬ 
gramming problem analysis, systoms research or 
other relevant experience (Organisation and 
Methods). 


Programmer-in-Training : £A1,430-1,796 p.a. 
(Several positions) 

Qualifications : Appropriate university degree 
with potential programming ability. 

Training (involving a period of approximately 
twelve months in Canberra) will cover theoreti¬ 
cal end practical work on E.D.P. investigations 
and programs. On successful completion of 
training, trainees will be advanced as Assistant 
Programmers. 


TAXATION OFFICE 

Electronic Data Processing Section 

Assistant Director : £A3,158-3,301 p.a. 

Duties : Co-ordination and direction of staff 
engaged in the design, development and testing 
of programs related to taxation procedures. 

Qualifications : Appropriate university degree or, 
equivalent qualification. Extensive experience 
in the design of E.D.P. Systems, preferably 
associated with the organisation of production 
programs in a large scale computer system. 


Senior Programmer : £A2,87I-3,0I£ p.a. 

Duties : Direct staff engaged in E.D.P. Systems 
design and development ; research and specific 
assignments as required. 

Qualifications : Appropriate university degree or 
equivalent qualification and considerable com¬ 
puter experience. 


Programmer Grade 2 : £A2,583-2,727 p.a. 

Duties : Analysis, development, programming and 
proving of E.D.P. Systems and/or the develop¬ 
ment of information science techniques. 

Qualifications : Appropriate university degree or 
equivalent qualification and relevant E.D.P. 
experience. 


SUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS 

The Bureau’s vacancies are in systems analysis, system design and research, programming, program development and 
related training. The work covers advanced statistical analysis and processing in fields of population, employment, trade, 
finance, nationel income, etc. 

TRAINING 

Intensive training on all aspects of the operation, programming and use of the Control Data 3600 network will be given 
in the Bureeu of Census and Statistics, Canberra. Specialised training in the various fields of application will be provided. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 

On entering into an agreement to remain with the Commonwealth Public Service for 3 years, first-class travel to Australia 
will be provided for a successful applicant and his wife and children. A reasonable amount of household goods will be 
transported free of charge to the appropriate city in Australia where housing or other suitable accommodation or assistance 
in obtaining accommodation may be provided. Appointees will be expected to commence duty as soon as possible after 
selection., Salary is payable on and from the date of embarkation for Australia. 

APPLICATIONS 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from the Recruitment Officer, Australia House, Strand, London, 
W.C«2* The dosing date for applications is 23rd October, 1963. % 

Applications will be regarded as confidential until interview. Applicants selected for interview may be invited to attend 
for written aptitude tests. 





WE EGfiNQMIST QQTQbER fi, i**3 


PHILIPS PENSION FUND 

, Deputy to Investment Manager 

required for this privately administered Fund, which has 
an annual income exceeding £1,500,000. 

Applications are invited frojn mcr^ between 23 and 35, with 
either a degree o^an aetu&rial ar similar quatfgcation, who have 

had somtf;^r«^*pffrfch£feT of ifistttqtugiplInvestment work. 

J ,' r , -■ *>' r; ^ . * ; 

PleeA ayrite^r giving dfftailt pf ^wiikations and 


COMMITTEE 


KINGSTON 

KlNOSTON.uifeM.TMjMi||J I I 

Required January 1 . 1964, ttrJkiMmlu 
powiihlc, u 1 ccturcr or Assistant LJSlUrer GrloU 
R lit ciiwomlcj with statistics In doMHinrtu 
of buslncut und mdiil studies. Should psm$mhf 
hoaoura degree in economic* siHsclalMOEjMg-fr 
statistics and be able to lecture In itntl«rldr«2gF 
degree standards urul to i insist with teaching 1 'dtp 
statistical aspect* «»f economics. Salary Burnham 
technical scale. London allowance payable.-— 
S.A.E. to Principal (or Airthcr purticulure and 
uppUcation form. ; 



SURVEY 

rcstnurdi programmes related to 
of aocfal udimnisi ration, the operu- 
W mrvlcca and economic policy. 
0 ot oo behalf of all Ncviloni of 
llifftt require addlilonul post* for 
WUrtns are invited. 

it Survey Is the official xur, cy 


BP 

sssimsx^^ 

fthre and detergents fields, di)d tap ol) 
aromatics, Intermediates, solvemi am 


■•i 'tL fefeilir 


eta! Survey Is the official xur, cy 
tall UStOf A variety of research 
and developing new method* where 
Research Officers work with specialist 
to sampling, interviewing, coding und 
puling bat have Tull responsibility (or the 
' - »porting of their projects, most 
published, The staff has made a 
contribution to resTarch methodology 
Ion in professional Journals. 



?! 

Century | 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTOR^’ . 
jASSOCIATION INCORPORATED 

Uhe Trade Association of the Department Stores 
*• In tile United Kingdom) 

lus opening for ASSISTANT to contribute to 
the genet Rl functioning ol the Association. 


L T 


on, W.C.2. 


Dualities sought arc— 


imuuibc. allied with a 
billly. 


(.nsc of rrsponil- 


, \bilily to nasimUuic. m marshal, and fn 
c\pres* Pacts, and iicuris both verbally 
.tnd in writing. 

V basic knowledge of m.iumicb. 

No pre-determined cimililkauons are stlnu- 
l.ucil, hui a huiLaroiiml- mutual or tlicorsifcal 


Pm ions experience of trade association unik. 
or .i LnovvJidgc oi the ictall trndi. not essential. 

Sinning salary In the range l‘>on-£l 2511 p.a . 
,umilling to ,iae, exp, rum c and or uiialnkii- 


pluuilnns to : 

I he l)ir«ctor, 

Ketjil Dlstrihiiiors' 
Ideal IIoiihc, 

I Argyll Street. 

I nndon. W.l. 


• ^or furthtr «nnouncem«ntt 
piflti IS and Sg 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 7 
COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for the follow ipu 
appoint mem * m the Research Section or the 
Planning Department at I’KI.SION. 

mi SINIOR PLANNING OFF It I'R, tirade 
A ’* 1 1 1.400 to £1.58(1 rising ulfi- 
mutely lo £1,745). 

ib) PI ANNINO ASSISTANT (R LSI. ARCH), 
commencing and muxinuiin salary 
according to quallfli. ation* and expert* 
nice within the range i(>VO to tl,555. 

Applfcanis should possess n iumkI honours , 
degree in economics, vcogr.tnli). sociology or 
related suhjrds : for post (u> should have 
experience* in the industrial, population and 
housing aspects of town maps and urban sur¬ 
veys: for post ih) should be interested In , 
problems. </! indusuy. population und housing. 

Disturbance allowances and removal expenses 
to n maximum of A.125 will lie gianied in 

approved cases. I 

I Applications. stating appointment applied for, • 
giving age, miallllcuiuviis. pit sent appointment, 
experience, and two referee h. iu the County 
Planning Otliccr iY). lust CUif County Offices. , 
Preston. b) October 12, 1QM. 


European language Is desirable and some tram 
will be involved. One of these poatttooa w 
also necessitate acting at ilwtur to tot head 

Pension Scheme. Luncheon Chip* Removal 
expenses and billing-in allowance payable la 
1 certain cases.—Write. giving brlcl details, 
uuortnu reference 11,(1243, to Box 7380. ujfi 
Hun way House. (. lark's Place, B.C.2. iT 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAroS 

AK VIIDALL NhW SOUTH WAL^S _ 

KISLAKCM ASSISTANT IN >C 

rdf marketing {if 



•»>•* 


i ww** 

iffl 

,to«hodolofy. 

SENIOR 
. able to pr 
1 ; which a 
• . Salary £1 


ianr bmi to 

germu Completed) 
have had major res 
to £2.126 P-a, 


ICH OFFICERS should have paftlcl- 

naaresdST 


,NT RESEARCH OFKK I-RS fiiould. 

but not luvesurily have some 
ixpcnence. Salary according to 
and qualKicatloits oa a scuta rising 
m of £tJ»b p.it 

i posts can lead to establishment In 


Applications arc Invited from graduates of w s»»**m* Kn a * 
firaduatids with a major in AgMcuisuM|>- i A| iiiMif posts can lead to establishment In 

I-cimomiex or ncnnomles for a special poshmjl 

cultuHfTcofmmltfs! 1111 Ike'^uteeinduY uppl^Kf 4juJ^AMcarfons C ilu^PL^ 

initially a study *»f marketing margins and Regteter, Aflantlc JHouse, ,t w 7 oE.S don ^ ire ’ 

pricing onicicocy of murkcijnii arrange me ms. londoo, b.C,4, by Uetooef 23, iyw. 

ihe project la being flnamdf ^ f lousoaredi re«4afcb waken who ktah to 


by the Auhtrtdlnn Cuttle and Beef Rcseiirdt , fam - , norc H h p ut the activities of the Govern- 
l ommiitcc. ,-^1 uKfjm- 

CONDITIONS Oi APPOl N I’M UN r Viadutt. Loidoi? 

Salarj lor a Kevr.irdi AxNlstunt is aithifi Ihv , jmfbnnaildlt of nr an appointment to 

range t'AI,tl2n-l A1A1^ plus u coxt ol Ihins JUciisn the work done. 

adjustment al prcNcill amounting lo (AID iPf-r —* ---—- ■ ■ ■ 7 - ; 

per annum. I UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

Provision is made with lift appotbtiWfnTS fhr ApnUcafiohs nfc Ifltf ^b^iRiftent 

travel and removal cMViwe* Incurred on taking of aSSISI'ANT LECTURER in INDUhLRIAl¬ 
ii p an annolmmcnt. and for permanent buiII. j cONOMICS. with special interest in the 
xuperunnu.il Ion hem ms. travel grants und full U ppi(cation of mathematical methods to business 


letivltjes of the Govern- 



THE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 


_ CAmiiiiot - T r ipurn_ftmuicmm_ cud ieaw 

SitutnuoT ilAuHlK— uUMMtKlilAL pudJLuiV 

A vacancy has arisen for a Specialist Teacher Commercial 
Subjects in the Industrial Txaining .$$iool of the above, Comjsuny 
. in the M^ldle Fast. w|i.icht*HM^girt^kcs further education pf Bahraini, 
ApprenticoB# Ihe sueceasfMKchndidate will be responsible to the. 
Headmaster for planning and advising the syllabuses and teaching i 
v methodt in the Commercial Subjects Department up to and 
including the “ O *’ level General Certificbte r of Education. Ha , 
will have a staff under hi| supervision of throe teachers, one' 
British and:two local nationals trained by the Company as Assistant. 
Teachen. Some 40 per cent of his time would be taken up with 
personally teaching senior classes, the medium of instruction being 

Applicants should have a good degree m CommcrdlaT Subjects 
and must have completed a full teacher training course. They 
should have had three to five years* teaching experience plus two 
years as Specialist Tfcachef jn these subjects with a good record 
of successful presentation for G,C-E. “ O" level or equivalent.* 
Preferably one or two years of experience should have been as 
deputy head of department. 

A starting salary of not less than £2,000 is offered, but this 
may be varied according to experience and qualifications, together 
with free air-conditioned accommodation and a living allowance. 
An initial kit allowance, medical attention, paid home and local 
leaves (passage paid for the former arid generous assistance towards 
the latter) are also’ provided with participation in the Company's 
Pension and Provident Fund Schemes. 

Apply in writing to Caltex Services Limited, Caltex House, 
Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.l. 


xalitry for study leave, atiill housing loans. , problema. Salary male £ 1,000 by £50 to £1 J5j>. 

ntm kIImmiw -mu! mambcfaltlD Bt toe 

Further Information may be obtained from , universities Btipcrannuatlon scheme, ("ondliionx 
the KctiUirur. University of New England, I of A ppifinunctu and form of application to be 
Annidule. New South wulcs. AuMruliu. with , returned by October 26. 196J. from the Kc.«lstr«r. 
whom appUcutionH (two conies together with a ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 1 ■ ■ 

Bauseaws flaur \ appointment required 

Id folwifid h copy t*f’ llklr hpHk'OUflrf ' to ' ' ■ AM ' nttv-rli-ue® 

the Secretary, Amodutlon of Commonwealth I r\UTL 1JMAN. married, 35 yearx. cxp«.rii.ncc 
Universities (Brunch (Mfiec). Marlborough House, i fj six years Fur Lust Banking, wven tcun 
Pall Mall. London. S W.l (from whom further , Induxtriul Export credit dnaiidna. Steks uri»- 
informalian may also he obintoevB, bir (bo t*'C position, preferably Ciutadu, LuribtKan, 
closfnx date. Japan.— Reply Box 1 753. _ 

EDUCATION: BUtlNEtS AND PERSONA L 

• i a ii M i, . 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION j QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


for aanilnuilonv- gufn3nB7' Tnsiironc^, ‘ tAriWn " 1 

UjilvcrsTiy lXiaecs. Law. Accountancy. C’osiBia, 

' Secretarial. Muiuigcmcnt. Marketing. Gcntrul 
Ceriiflciitc ik( , Udncotlon. etc. Also many 

C meal ' fnoii-exantlnmion) courses In 
InCHi nibJeefs,—Write today fo^ free pj«)s- 
neciiia iinuior tuivlco, memlonlng examtoutton 
'or Eubjfcta r ih Mbhh touroaiad, iff dtobetirc- 
Utry ... 1 

METROPOLITAN COlLEQE 
' ST. ALBANS 

wr call at 30 Qliccrt VtOObla 'fttotf^’tolidpa. 
1.1,4, rx^bliidlitl 1910. . _ ■ f ^ 

B.$c. (ECO^s). 

LONDON U.NLVi;r 6 ITV . L 

U.C.C.. founded In 1887, successfully prepares 
-t- muAsu fur t h h lhE i w (sS flwMs whhswt 
1 residence), which is a valuable qualification 
l tor those seek big weeutta .appotatottnts, to 
i commerce or taUunry. (ownnwnt at municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
, other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law Exams.. 

I etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 

I XwHUDGfT MANAGEMENT COLLEGE. 
o\ COURSES FOR RBMAVNDBR OF t«K4. 


Hoi) Land Is. each. Brochure available. Lards 
post free. J’loiitK to DesUtutc L'blldrcn’s Lund. 
Wur on Want, 
r Lond on, W.5. 

M SL.tlhioN.) LONG., long ft- 

• pcricnee, offers private or, groua, .uililoti 

■fcffsfffl AERlfcAntU 

Compulsory i»ubjsets.—Box 1751. 

' r-r— 

! AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
. JXECUTIVE 

‘'seeks U)° represent British or l.uronean 
- arm iff um United, Mates. , ijUnr 
experience In marketing i-hemicals to 

_-Lotoji —. J^tofnUL'cyycqL —and , related 

tmntftnes. Iflf lIW"IW(lntBn "Of 

aggressive representation. Currently 
employed but wants top-level oppor- 


Developments In Personnel Manaadmedt/V* 
Wrke : principal, Asbridwc Maaagemaat College. 
EfcrkAaoincd. Herts. ^ 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Woifcy nail (Fir, i894> prbvMeb Postal 
Cettrses in a wide range of snbjt«i«.'for tam 

bsw jeeVEtn 


two tiamiiuaiouH tor Loudpn Unir^jp.Sii, Econ. 
(throe it entrance is liwluilgd) ft niffSerate J ecs. 
I.5QP Wota^y Hall atfidaiits- piSSta London 

exams.«-l*roxn«>ctiix (mention exaimtorfm)) from 
r. W. Shaw FIcKher, C.B.E., UL.B.. Dircv.mr 
W Sludks. IXW. P.17, 

WOISF.Y IIALL, OXFORD 


» MbX WA1E, the oolv.PWKT tHtflM H>r 

e;c |Sh.wr^^ 

TbCA^GAl iTlKH s/ KxmOnJda Gore. VW,7. 
|x •• VISUAL ASPECTS OF SLn!Nt't. , » A 
three-dlmeiutoturi model of toe hirnfan -brain. 
I Tuesday, October Bib. to baturdufe NEMwitocr 
2nd. foully (extent Situtday) s 4B a. of- 5.iff p5„ 
Thursday 10 a m.-8 p.rh. ^ ^ 

THE CHARTERED^NSTITUTE 
OF SECRlETARIES 


improyen rsouUtog sersltvs of Qiangicvl 
Secretaries tp ulL W«eiafla) and sirvlliir tsei.ii- 
ilvc posts arc itrrlted tn commiintejK with the 
.Secretary of.the ilnstttuta.'tlXpt. /.>. 14 Ncs 
Bridge birtej, London. L.C.4,. 
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-YOUR--— 

KNOWLEDGE 
OF OUR 

NEED . . , is our best guarantee of 

continuing financial support. Without legacies, donations, bequests, 
we cannot continue to provide for the needs of British seamen 
tliroughout the world. Our hundred and fifty years of service has 
only been possible through the goodwill of those who know our work. 

We are not State-aided. That’s why your professional knowledge of 
our need is so important. 


We provide— World-wide Welfare Service; Welfare Home for Seamens 
Children ; Residential Clubs; Ocean Libraries; Sea Training School Jor 
Boys ; Chaplains and Fort Missionaries. 

We look forward to your enquiries and will be pleased to answer any 
questions. 


BRITISH 

SAILORS’ 

SOCIETY 

Hon. Treasurer: The ttt. Hon. fxird Coleraine, l\C. 
680 Commercial Road, London, 1 .14. 

General Secretary; Stanley llcesom, O.B.E. 


STOCKHOLM? KNSKITJ>A BANK 



KST\BUSHED HT.6 • 


AT U>I K SKBUCE 

I OK J.\ MJ\ hl\J) OT IIXNMMr III MM'>S 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


AnnuoI Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6 ; oversees £6 I Os. 


By air see below 




Air 



Air 



Air 



Air 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

- freight 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10s. 


China. 

£13 10s. 

— 

Iran and Iraq. 

£11 0s. 

£9 lOs. 

Philippines.... 

£13 10s. 

— 

Canada 



East Africa .... 

£12 IDs, 

£10 0s. 

Israel. 

£11 OS. 


Rhodesia. 

£12 10s. 


Quebec and One. 

£12 10s. 

£9 15s. 

Egypt. 

£11 0s. 


Japan . 

£13 10s. 


South Africa... 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s* 


or Can. 

or Can. 

Europe . 

£10 0s. 


Jordan. 

£11 0s. 


S. A C. America 

£12 10s. 

, 

rrOYinCBS •»• • 

$38 

$30 

Ghana. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

Lebanon .... 

£11 Os. 


Sudan . 

£11 0s. 

£9 IOj. 


£12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

£7 5s. 

— 

Malaya. 

£12 10s. 



f £12 10s, 

£10 10s; 

Other Provinces 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Hongkong. 

— 

£12 10s. 

New Zealand 

£13 10s. 


USA. 

1 or 

or 


$38 

$31.80 

India .. 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Nigeria. 

£12 10s. 

£9 »0s. 


l $35 

$29.50 

Ceylon. 

£12 I Os. 

£10 Oi. 

Indonesia. 

£12 10s. 


Pakistan .... 

£12 10s. 


West Indies .. . 

£12 10s. 


MOTM : Ah Frolahl la normally 24 

41 hours ilower than air* teis than 

a rear (minimum four weekn. II.M. Vmtn 

at official 

k7 3a . elticwhere oversea! at C11 

a year; surface 

mall ratal 

mail. fiaywwMU Bataa are acseptable tor luburtptiona for aervtce addrosei can 

Airmail 

Mibicrlptlohi in 

Europe at 

and airmail rate* Tor Gibraltar and 

Malta are ai ahuwn above. 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUISCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton a 
C o.. 30 Mtllnr Street. Sydney. New South Walee. BELGIUM i W. H. Smith A, Son, 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Mai. Bniaaela. BRAZIL: I. do Cron. Cx.P 3613-Zc-OO. Rio da Janeiro. 
CANADA i Wo. Dawson Subscription Service. 5t7 Mount Pleatant Road, Toronto 7 Ontario. 
CEYLON; Tbf L*k« House Booluhop, 106 Parsoni Road.'Fort Colombo. DENMARK: Einar 
Munkagaard. 6 Norrtgade. Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avstls. I Ibrahim El Lakuiri. HeliopoMi 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateoralnen Kirjulcanppa. 2 Kcskuakato, Helsinki. PRANCE: W. H. Smith 
k Son. 241 Rue d» Rivoil. Parti. GERMANY: W. B. Saarbach, Gertrudenurusse %b, KMn 1. 
conwa Groasorartrkb GmbH. Hamburg 1. Dang/ger Straaie 35a. Hamburg. GHANA: Travel 
Service Ltd.. P.O. Bo* 401, Accra. GREECE: Librairie KauRman, 21 Rue de stadc. Athens 
HOLLAND: N.V. V/H Vaa Dltmar'a Import. Svhiestraat 32-34, Rotterdam 4. HONGKONG: 
The Advertlaiai * Publicity Bureau Ltd.. 701*704 Marina House. INDIA : Patrika 
Syadicaie Private - Ltd.. Gpta Market, New Delhi, 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. 
or 23 Hamass pueat. Bombay 1. IRAN: International Prem Agency of Iran, P.O 
do* 1123. Teheran, IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore. Merjua Building. fcotuhgjie. Baghdad 
ISRAEL: Stelmatxky'a Agency Ltd.. Jerusalem. Tel Aviv and Haifa. ITAI Y: Mcssuggerie 
Itallane. Via Lomoxzo 32. Milan 12. JAPAN: Kart H. Bncbmeycr A.s>o.iaies 0 2-dwme, 
I ilpafthl Arabia. Minnto-kU Tokyo; Maruren A Co;, P.O. BOX W*> lokyo Central 
JORDAN: Joseph 1. Bohoua k Co. PO. Bog 66 Amnnn Kl NV \: 


African Standard. PO Box U*080. Nairobi. M>KJ. V: foreign PuhJiuitiona Supply C 0.. 
I».0. Bos 2.tg. Kwang-UffuAlun, Seoul. Ll-BANON : 'I ho Levant Distributors Co., place Re 
I’Rtolle, D. Asxerty Building. Beirut. M\LAYA: Messrs. Mnrkan k Sons, Subscription l>ep{.. 

74 Orchard Ro.id, Singapore 9 NEW ZEALAND: Gordon ft Ootch <NZ>. Led.. P.O. Bba 5M. 

75 An/ac Avenue. AutkLnd. Gordon A Gotch (NZ>. Ltd.. J2 Wanng-Taylor Street. Welling top. 

NICl.UI A : Atlas Nigeria Ltd 0 Lahinjo lane. P.M B. 2120. I of og. NORWAY : A/S Narveafpa 
LUterntunleneste P.O. Bos tH. O*1o. PHiriPPINrS: Morris Cor per art on. P.O. Box |4&. 
Manila. POI AND • Ruth U1 VUlwa 46. Wara/awa 10. Poland. RHODESIA: KingMoits 
ltd PO. Uos U<tf. Bui.iviayo. Southern Rlmdcsiu. SOUTH ftfRiCA: American ft 

Oicr.seas Puhluaiion*. P.O Box »u25. Port Lli/ahcih SPAIN; Disiribuidora International Duqua 
do ScTfto. to. Apartiido 91 *6. Mudrrd. SUDAN • Khartoum flookshob. P O. Box 963. Khartoum 
S\Vt:m.N : ennerareh. William*, A.!.. N6rdenflyi.hlsulgcgh 70 Stockholm. SWITZFRl.ANll ; 

Agencc Avhcrhard Case 123. Bertie Irunsit, TAN<* AN IVKA: The laitganyika Standard. P.O. 
Bos 33. I>:ir es Saloum. TURKEY: Ubrarlc Huihcttc. 469 GiUal Caddcsi, Bcyoglu-ltitunbJl. 
UGANDA : I .tsi African Standard P.O. Box Kampala UNITED STATES ; lL a 

tcomunisi. 41 s Madison Avviulc, Near York 17. NY.; Hr.uifth Publications Ini.. 30 I i&t 
bOih sinci New York 21. N‘ Y : The UiciiomiM National Press Building, Wuah|n*ton ift 

I) i n.uumuiI Publications Co. 4055 Wilslure Bled I 04 Angeles 5. (TilllornlB. 
VI Nl /.LULA: w Disii^iiidora Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segundg Transversal Nprp. 

" r t/rbani/'i’iM'n’ Cuuialpuro '’ \r»:irr:.tl,> No Cargill' 
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DO YOU KNOW 
that this little screw could cause 
a shocking disaster 7 
VULCAN KNOW 

Figures show that the simplest of things, 
such as a loose screw in the earth terminal 
of a portabl*£t¥>YUmce or qslack connection 
in a fusebqard,,are responsible for the_ 
highest percentage of electric*! accident* 
— many of which involve fire —end fire 
brings its own perils of consequential lose. 
lt J s fatal to think that electrical plant, how¬ 
ever well instaMedv cen *nevef ga’wrong. 
Although such plant may .well have a fairly 
long life, it's^psking for trouble to neglect 
it. Today, more than ever, there is need for 
an inspection service specially designed to 
ensure the safe working of electrical instal¬ 
lations—and your fire insurance people 
would be among the fire % to tell you so. 
Such a service, Vulcan provide. In fact. 
Vulcan will annually inspect and report on 
a consumer's complete plectrical instal¬ 
lation. This specialist service —and Vulcan 
are the specialists 7 -is available to all in¬ 
dustry whether Vulcan-insuredor not. Safety 
first is Vulcan first; \. 

May we tend you FRfi€ *Vu|j 8 knVa journal 
for all users of plant and fpfcclijfic/y with 
reports of accidents and Write 

to US. v ' A v •£' 


Vulcani 


An extra specialist Vulcan Service! 

We were the first insurance company tp offer 
industry Non-Destructive Flaw Detection 
by Ultrasonics, Radiography, or Magnetics. 
This extra specialist service too, is now 
available tp aft ipftustyv — wfi*therj^u^*n-. 
intiftpd «ift fpr. WftmPsta 

«• *..« Av 

.. ■ ' ... 

THE VULCAN iOlLEA^ANO GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. LTD., 

Dept. 17. 67 King Street, Manchester 2. 
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Although we are now using compu- 
ters, we do not allow their coldeffici- 
eney^p' set aside that much-prized 
vcmk of.ouj^service, the detailed; per¬ 
sonal-statement. 

Our customers, indeed, now enjoy the 
best of two worlds. The Univac com¬ 
puters make forimproved methods, of..... 
accounting; ami direct serviee fo the- 
customer remains as personal tta^ver^ -- 
Statements give all the detail 
used to; and cai^ be^upjjliedta|l\ often 
■fcs ypy wish. . ,-x lk * •? , jgaSF 
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KEEP UP 

Canada is growing up, and the overall picture is one of steady 
progress. The, TQitatOnDomlnlon ^nk has beton an integral 
part of Canadafaid CwIMmi prqgrM s ifor ttdrfe (than 100 years. 
With over 600 DremtrdmcS?across the cannery/ we can supply 
rou with up-to-the-minute information on commercial and 
Industrial growth trends, resources and services, federal an d 
provincial fegulations^ift feet all the Information you need 
to ensure business success in Canada. Please don't hesitate to 
call if we ban help you, * ' 

' CANADA# AStliA* AS. fm■ 


Toronto, Ontario 

London Offices: 3 King william St., ECt 
103 Mount St.. W1 
New Yen r: U Wall St* NY6 
Chicago: 90 west Mbnttw St. 


TOMONtO-bOMlNION 


H: 90 W$6t MbttrOd St. Mahore twtonle Make the'difterence ' 

INCORPORATED IN tlftf (,WV«I> IT ABIT }TY 


wcmw»T imam *> m 


; f ‘.. . 




E BANK* 


icture is one of stea dy 
;iias. bebn an integral 
>r raqrfe chan 100 years. 
sounery/ we can supply 


Head Office} 53 KW St. West. 

Toronto. Ontario 






f u ov < . 0 

Fiv e generations bfl Gkiug./£amiH tk{xrfciKtr/ih>til6 ways of 
"whisky blending have cu}minatedJ|i^ 3 ^iis|&y °f truly 

.rare distinction. Prized by coniv>is^W‘s,,f$e.|af|a4S Grouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficulty about supplies, please write tb us dtthe address below. 

THB FAMOUS 

GROUSE—WHISKY 

'MATHE'*- OtOACi & SDN'ITTV.: MRtH, SODTLAKD . BSTAUtfSHED i8.a 


KABUTO...\h* 



PLOW 


htdHlbnkl protoetMMMur ifbrn by 
1 •, 1 . J»p*n's Wtnlonof old. 


■ i ./:?(« ) J .iff tjM 

.tX% }/'*'( ; l '} 

rK» ;norpi onu? 
-leiatii 
hsatoV bw> 

-ft* Jill Ot flidH 
7 JQlu&.lcm tjH*: 


B ; i 

‘ :> l.tf r. J 
i*;* 
Mi 10’v 
i. lidklJ^ 

«WmV 

:>flI * . 

• V r >M 
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GlesfleM Gates* which are backed by many years 
of design mi proda ct io a exper i ence, glre the 
advantages of gaaHty predacts in hydro-electric, 
watar, flood-control and irrigation scheme* hi 
maay e ai it riw . 


n field 


HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING 
ON A 

WORLD WIDE SCAB 


GLENFIELD A KENNEDY LIMITED. KILMARNOCK. SCOTLAND 


In banking also, Dalwas tradition of fntegrto/ and experience 
plays an nniWrtdrflf*pirif|6f y6tir p^tddldit.'OUHntdrhhtlonal 
banking flert/Wfld edn disfdt yetTln ybdf financial pfenning 


now, and in tha fufurst 

THI 


London ftepresontatlve Ornco 
KfAtf Streof.'t&mlOfl.'fi.C.t, IhgMltft 1 


Atu 

















* *. when If* tim# to relax, away froid the 
crowds forgetting the cares of the day... When dttyov 
ask is a fine old Scotch that meets y6uf #veryd#mand 
in smoothness, mellow flavour, pure enjoyment* 


PPi 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

fWClS: Three Scar* tattles 414 • Half Sauk* 21/9 . Quarter toetfes 11*2 • Miniature Bottles if% 


fipgg 



THE BANK OF 
BARODA LIMITED 


:siablished 1908 


(/ncoiywiaied in India) 

Head Office 


Capital A ut lion sal ... 

Capital Issued and Subscribed 
Capital Called and Paid-up, 
Reserve Fund and Other Reserves. 
Total assets (as at 31.12.62) cxcet 


£6,000,000 

£3,000,000 

£1,500,000 

£1,569,994 

£107,000,000 


Over 150 Branches Ihroughoui India 
Overseas Branches: 

KENYA—Kisumu, Mombasa and Nairobi 
UGANDA—Jinju, Kampala and Mbalc 
TANGANYIKA—Dar-cs-Saluum, Moshi & 
Mwanza. 

FIJI ISLANDS-Suva. 

LAST PAKISTAN— Narayanganj. 
MAURITIUS—Port Louis. 

London Oflice at 31/32 King Street, E.C.2 



N. M. CkoksM 


Managing Direero 


Living in harness to the last isn’t everyone’a .tdeal-^ the 
trouble is yon must have a big enough nest-egg to ensure 
comfortable tfetiijetnent. .. 

A Yorkshire ^ndlowmeht polioy is an easy way out 
of this problem because it combines modest savingwith 
undeniable security. Retirement benefits Srd also a 
feature of other Yorkshire Life Assurances and the 
Family Unit policy provides comprehensive family 
protection in a new and imaginative way. Our local 
Branch Manager will tell you why *... • 

itsYORKSHIREfcr 

INSURANCE 

THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Chief Offices: gt. Helen’s Square, YORH-; 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, L0ND0STB.C.2. 

Branches Mid Agencies throughout the world- 
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KIY MONEY RATH ;>&*£' AM4t«A*C 


$£: feUSt* 

■mi mm 

OM money i ‘Pt " - 
CUirln* bunki*^ ■ U- 

minimum Mk v-,f SWl 

D»yH»-4»r ‘ 




TrnaMirp Mils* . Vsffiir 
September 23.. I 

Porwtrd c*m (ljMO: 
Annual Interest tiMft.'V S tfnHnn 


H 5 Q 


Wedneedsf. 'V In favour uft 
TrcBMiry London. *n 

tssasga 

■nr* «»'u jk n « ■ UteW'IrtL’rt** ^ , 


TREASURY MU TINDERS 

«"»»*<>"> ~ fk3t 

^:N^ 4 £ 5 . j : 


75 3-21 
75 I M 
75 4-84 
75 2*44 


f t 75 2-24 24 

I s f tl 8 

l ' + m 0*48 so 

401-4 74 5*44 41 

432 5 74 0-7f 57 

431-1 73 II-81 34 

409 0 73 I-92 44 

400 4 73 5 88 33 


* On saptamoor s/tn tenders tor vi dap miff «tw is. /o, 
secured 33 par cant, higher .tender* bains allotted in full, 
The olhr far tWa «M>wa f br £240 tniffion 91 day bills. 


t£230 million issuad. 


FLOATING MBT 

<£ million) 


EXCHANGE 

MONEY MAtKffl^fe^p 

*. 4 «e top off the «Botmaitm^H(PpMP 
. £230 miliioo bills as 

is £240 million. The tuiaM MMWUa 
Attw allotment might bemBi$!!t%lf$U| 
■ W*|fe ^o o^ m Ulion offer^^U^^^^ 

response to the issue w^ p^^ pSaE^ 
that nominal. Therefore 

8 yUr Ue decided not to raise 

Jt^bid unchanged at 
fvent the outsiders raised tlmus bids 
^atghdy and the average! rate of 4is<;ount^eU 
•'jw ^.o^d. to 73s. 5-88d. Total applications 
fijlirby £8 million to /401 millidn, aiid bf 
Atl fotal the £150 million or so-of outside 
applications were satisfied in full and the 
dpcownt market was left with around £80 
fjgHion or 33 per cent of its application. 
; Tbis compares with the previous, 
allotment of 56 per cent. In the pasAwo ■' 
months the market’s allotments have aver¬ 
aged a very satisfactory 47 per cent. 

Hk end of the third quarter produced a 
..high turnover of funds in the local author¬ 
ity loan market. Rates for-three, and-, six 
months’ money have moved fractionally, 
higher since this money now rubs over the | 
end of both the calendar pnd the fiscal year* 
The cost of forward cover remained un- 
thanged at t?> per cent this week. How¬ 
ever the US bill rate moved slightly higher, 
and the rate for three months* Euro-dollars 
going over the end of theyear hardened by 
1 per cent to 4i per cent. As a result of 
these movements the arbitrage margin on 
Treasury bills all but disappeared, while 
those on Euro-dollars and local authority 
loans and on*Euro-sterling moved in favour 
of New York. 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


THE JECmOMtST OCTOBER >% m? 


UNO EXCHANGE RATES 


1 

Spot 


•Limits 

September 24 

October 2 

l 82* 

14-027 ; 
H-54W 

2-79DU-I4M 

• O^oHe-Jg 

2-79*4- 7 e 
3-0l y i*-^i# 
13-71'Ha 
• l2-07»e-'2 
<39 80. 

m 

feaSs' 

ao-ioZar * • 

.&J# 

Mr 



Pjffi* 




Ine Month Fora 

.I *K- pm-parg 

. ijc. pm-par n 

. Par-i*. dig 


g c. pm-par 
• c. pm-par 
par-'j c. dig 


■m&w: ifem* 

Oelffan Fr.... 5c pm-par , 4-1 c. pm 

. O^hk^ J. .^;;*>;...*. A n^2*ii*edip liMhor* dig 

Dutch GId... .Mjc. pin . I *a—I *4 c. pn» 

W, German Dm. :.I .i.-.v.., i, ' dnl) : 1 pf. pm 

Italian Lira... 4 -lTtra dig '*-1 lir* dig 

Syrtdlsjtftr, 


i J'*dMNdW4a or* pm-par 


Throo Months, 






8elgiah~Fr. ... 
Danish Kr, , 
Dutch Gld.... 


flHu e.pm 

1 2 —I '2 ora dig 2-3 ora dig 
I'jf-f^c pm l 3 'i-IS c. pm 


uuten caia. 1 z'4-\uc. pm 1 J's-i 3 * c. pm 

W. Gfrmbrt pm.... ,.l ^ IV*tfedfr»nf r i P»r«-» 2 pf. dig 

Itolian Lir#. ;.... i»v’... f Ihdf difo 3' 4 - 3*4 lira dii 

Swadigh Kr.' 1 * 4-214 ora dig I '3 ora pm-par 


Gold Price at Fixing 


a. d. oar fmaoa. • 

4 per fine ox . ., 


.w... rf - ^248/7 ‘t - - b ~-M8*8"- 
.i 35-07 | 25-08'j 

■.' .*■ yr-Mmz 

Investment Currencies % 


Investment $ (London); % pm ! 
Security 4 (Maw Yonhjf: % dig , 


auocBT cash huaiw 

Exchequer Returns 


April I, April l.lWaak Waak 
Estimate 1942, 1943, andad ande<3 

4*000 1943r44 U> , to S*PL. Sapt. 

Sapt.29, Sept. 28, 29, 28. 

1942 1943 1962 1943 


Waak Waak 
andad andad 


Ordinary 

Incoma Tax.... 2,789,000 845,714 852.710 3A304 38.541 
Oth. Inland Rav. 940,600 417,400 440,700 f7$00 24,700 
Customs and 

Excise. 2,732000 1,327,654 1,357,121 58,589 65,08 


(£ million) 


Issl/e Department": 

Notes in circulation 


Oct. 3, Sapt. 25, Oct. 2, 

1942 1942 1963 


ktJMOtj1.741,4411 L0I4,743|I 18,4411132,21^, 


llBilltftllfE I I j i 

Supply Serricai. 4,139,000 2,477,784 2,805.400 159,0001144.11K! 
Other. 748,0001 393,581 404.427 4.240 15,202 1 


144^48 179,311 


I9,70i| 19,5341 129 1 364 
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WHITE CARGO FOR WHITEHAVEN 

To be really efficient a chemical manufacturer has to do much more 
than make chemicals. He has, for example, to secure steady supplies of 
raw materials. Marchon use a great deal of phosphate rock, which has 
to be imported, so the Company has built its own ships to carry it. The 

MARCHON TRADER, MARCHON ENTERPRISE and MARCHON VENTURER deliver 

their white cargo regularly to Whitehaven, where Marchon has its factory. 

(Tllarchon ) 

MARCHON PRODUCTS LIMITED, WHITEHAVEN, ENGLAND. MEMBER OF THE ALBRIGHT Jt WILSON CHEMICAL GROUP 


Keeistered m * Newspaper Authorised »s Second CI»ss Mall, Pom Ofllce Dept,, Ottawa. Printed in Knit lend bi Si. Clement* Press. Lid, London. E.C.4. Published by The Uoootnist 

Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Rider Street, Lond«m, S \S 1. Telephone: Whitehall 1*1 J. Postace <»n this issue: LK -^d ; Oversells ?id. 




Australia 3i 4 %.1965-68 90*4 

Austral* 6 %.1974-76 105V 

Ceylon 4%.1973-7* 714 

New Zealand 6 %.1976-00 104*, 

Nd. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6 %.1970-81 85 

South Africa 34%.1965-47 934* 

Southorn Rhodesia 44%.1907-93 694 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959*49 914 

Birmingham 44%.1967-70 964 

Bristol 5%.1971—73 100 

Corporation of London 54%.(976-79 107 

L.C.C. J%.after 1930 SI 4 

L.C.C. S%.1900-83 96* 

Middlesex 54%.1980 994 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Sept. 

OCL 

as 

$ 

2 

9 


Atch. Topeka.... 

29 

284 

Celanese. 

50 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

31*1 

224 

3V 

194 

Chrysler. 

Col. Pel motive .. 

854 

454 

Union Pacific .... 

394 

394 

Crown Zeller... 

52 

Amer. Electric ... 

36>, 

364 

Distillers Seag... 

504 

Am. Tal. 8 Tal. .. 

128 

1294 

Douglas. 

21 ', 

Cons. Edison. 

884 

864 

Dow Chemical.. 

59* 

Int. Tel. 8 Tel.... 

52*i 

51 

Du Pont. 

249 

South'n. Nat. Gas. 

514 

51 

East. Kodak .... 

1124 

Western Union .. 

314 

334 

Ford Motor .... 

554 

Alcoa. 

654 

66 

Go. Electric .... 

814 

Aluminium. 

264 

264 

General Foods .. 

88 

Amar. Can. 

454 

45 s , 

General Motors. 

784 

Am. Smelting.... 

854 

80 

Goodyear. 

4014 

Am. Viscose. 

794 

784 

Gulf Oil. 

494 

Anaconda . 

50 

494 

Heinz. 

464 

Beth. Steel. 

314 

314 

Int Bus. Mach .. 

458 

Boeing. 

33 

344 

Int. Harvester... 

; 56', 


Intar. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ... 

Kannecott. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Part-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil . 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.).. 
Union Carbide, i 
U.S. Steel . 

I West. Electric.. , 
Wool worth.... i 
i Xerox. 


993* | 994 
44*4 1 454 
734 ! 714 



Sept. 25 

Oct. 2 


Sept. 25 

Oct. 2 

FRANCE 

Frcs. 

Frcs. 

GERMANY 

% 

% 

Air Liquid#... 

900 

871 

A.E.G.; 

484 

m 

Banque da Paris 

390 5 

380 

Btd'che.AniJin. 

m 

5194 

Citroen. 

182 5 

181 

Bayer. 

540*2 

541 

C. P. Petrole.. 

243-1 

238-1 

Commerzbank. 

537 

534 

Cie. G. d'Elect. 

645 

640 

Deutsche Bank. 

544 

539 

Machines Bull. 

320 2 

292 j 

Hoechst Farb... 

491 

493*2 

Pechiney . 

182 1 

175-1 

Kundenkradit . 

434 

438 

Printemps. 

427 1 

409 

Loawenbrau... 

1,105 

1,120 

Rhone-Poulenc i 

400-1, 

394 

Mannesman*) .. 

212*2 

212 

S.I.M. 

352 

349 

Siemens. 

569 , 

569 1 

Samt-Gobain.. 1 

279 

273 

Thyssen • Huatta 

i 199 

199 1 

Usinor .1 

1 157 1 

153 

Volkswagen ... 

1 612 I 

611 


Sept. 25 Oct 3 


Standard and Poor's Indices I 


Sept 4 76-28! 

„ II 76-9B 

„ 18 76-60 

.. 25 74-70 

Oct 2 74-15 


425 Industrials 


Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

°/o 

Bonds 

% 

3 02 

39 56 

4 32 

67-74 

3 19 

88 59 

4-02 

2-99 

39-15 

4 37 

67-49 

3 20 

88 08 

4-07 

3-00 

38 88 

4-40 

66 93 

3-24 

88 01 

4-07 

2 9* 

38-81 

4 40 

66-37 

3 29 

88 08 

4-07 

3 02 

38 34 

4-48 

66-00 

331 

88-18 

4-06 


Index ... 89 2 88 2 

High.... 102 2 (7.1.63 ) 

Low . 84 4 ( 10.7.63) 

Dec. 28. 1962=100. 

ITALY I Lire Lire 
Ass. Generali . 120,900 119,300 

Breda . 5,640 5,480 

Edison. 3,475 3,389 

Fiat. 2,561 2,519 

Finsidar. 967 960 

La Centrals .. 10,120 10,003 
Montecatml... 1,924' 1,850 

Motts. 29,520 29,250 

Olivetti. 3.062 2.910 

Pirelli S.p.A... 4,960 . 4,860 

Rinascentev... 663 665-5: 

SniaViscosa.,. 5,100 5,035 

Index... 569-25 559-32 
High.... 673 06 (2.1.63) 

Low . 559-32 .(2.10.63) 

1950m 100. 


Herxtattlndexl02-64 102 67 

High . 103 75 (9.9.63) 

Low . 83- II (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31, 1959=100. 

BELGIUM 1 Fees, I Frcs. 

A bad. 30,530 28.875 

Bque.Net.deBel. 10.300 10,275 
Bque. Soc. Gan. | 3,435 l 3,440 
Cockariil • Oug. J 2,388 t 2,376 
Esperance Long' 4,740 j 4,850 

Hoboken. 15.925 ! 15,800 

Innovation .... 6,500 6,550 

Photo Gavaert . 2,328 J 2,206 

Sidro. 964 i 960 


Soc. Ganerala.. 14.950 15,000 

Sofina.' 8,200 i 8,210 

Un. Miniere l/IO 1.096 I L080 
Index... 129 14 128% 

High.... 130-90 ( 13.9.63 ) 

Low . i 19-85 ( 3.1.63 ) 

Dec. 31. 1953=100, 


MHlilliBIHIllll EMCI 1 III |l" 111 llfl 


A.K.U.. SlVj S& 4 

I Blienkorf. 802 818 

Heinekens .... 460 460 

Interim!# (FI.50) FI.20I FI. 199-5 
K. N. Hoogoven 600 593 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 800 786 d 

Philips (FI.25).. FI. 153 6 PI. 154-4 

Robaco (FI.50). FI.233 IFI.23I . 
Rotterdam Bk.. 3594 1 3644 X 

Thomassen 8 D., 800 ’ 805 

Valaurop.FI. 77-1 FI. 76-3 

Zwanenberg .. I 945 ; 955 
Index... 354-6 357 2 

High.... 358-7 (9.9 63) 

Low.... 320-7 (3.1.63 

1953=100. 

SWEDEN I Kr. I Kr 
Alfa Laval B.... 306 308 

] Asea. 273 271 

I Elektrolux .... ! 147 144 

jEricssonB.Kr.35 1 153 152 

1 Skand. Banken. I 253 255 

Sv. Callulosa... I 216 212 

Sv. Handels bank' 239 239 

Tandstk.BKr.50 j 167 ■ 166 
Index... 196-58 194 62 

High.... 201-68 (5.8 63) 

Low . 162-02 (2.1 63) 

Dec. 29. 1956=100. 

NORWAY % ' % ^ 

BergensPriv'bk. 195 1924 

Borregaard.... 184 j 181 

Norsk Hydro.. 270 | 265 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 7 Assumed average life. 7 veers. f The net redemption yields allow for tax At 7s. 9d. in C If Ex espitalitatJon. V Ex rights. tt Equivalent to 7-2 sterling, 

(a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest data, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 


Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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THE EO0MPMBT ;; OCVOm 5 <;* ft0 ' 

LONDON : NEW YORK : FRANC 


Yield , 

LOct. 2, Cover 
3 




42/- IJH 

► 1 /jij I 


imM 

Crompton i 

Decce. 

E.MI. 

Elliott-Auto 
English fine 
GeneralEle 
C. A. Pinsoi 
Philip* Umi 
Pftr(C*mbr 
Radio Rami 
A, Ray roll* | 

.. IhocaJEiaa 




LW /- IW /- 
f, . 10/- *2/- J 
L. .5/*". ; 44/73*4 
E ...£ f r Jj/il 

1.. .CI 51/6 I 

1.. M 64/1*1 

^ 4OR . 111/6 3 

5.. $/- 16/41*1 
L.S/- 40/6 1 
£..fa 65/1 1 
C i/- Jiddi I 


mrtdch Picture 1 
& Te levis io n *A\i 

|m Group.9 

I Bros. McC. Id 
g Match. ,i 

fcO*y*«". 1 

|R«P«*.3 


fV* 

t6 / 1*1 t 
42/4'j 4 

20/0 2 
44/9U 4 

I5/0I 4 I 
U0/9 li 

Bfc * 


4-54e 6 626 

10 b 4 a 


10 a I 121 ) f > 
S 0 | 86 b 


45/9 36/- 

4^6! 


40/6 , 35/- 
103/- ! 89/9 


20 c 20 c 
2 a 4 b 


f2-2a | f5 b 
5 a | 105*b 

4 7 i)a 

5 c 5 c 
5 a 13 b 


167/6 
65/9 
120 /- 
: 62/41) | 
112/6 
1 77/6 | 

I 34/- 
1 1146/3 
17 / 4*2 
47/9 
53/3 

13/9 

i ttani 

: 20/- i 


M«nl Box.......... t\ 70/1 

Ransoma 6 Marlas . .5/-. 17/4** 

Ranold Chains.ft ' "4$b ' 

Tub* Invsnmtnu.£1 w9 ■ 

Vkkers.fl M/l«2 

Ward (IBoa. W4. .5, ..G * 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 18/10*2 

WoodalUDuckham.. .5/- 17/10*2 

FOOD 6 TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 32/1 'a 

Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 7/7*2 

Bovril..».,.4..£l 49/- , 

Brooke Bond , l <^F'bi•«^5A ; ^' , Oy9 i I 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 11 /6 

International Stores.. 5/- 16/3 

j. Lyons ‘A*.£1 82/3 

Ranks Hovls ......37/r. . 

Spiders.V- W3 

Tate & Lyle. . . £1 53/- 

Tesco Stores .. . Or '4/6 

Unifate.5/- 16/4*2 

Brit. Amer. Tgbae.l. *0/- 5tyl ' 

Gallaher.. 10/- , 26/4'2 

Imperial Tobacco.Y<t>Cl 45/3* 
INSURANCE 

Britannic. b,..5/«- $ is 2* 

Commercial ijftioh .-5/- 47/-a 

Equity & Law Life...5/- 4**n 

General Accident ...5/- 67/3 

Guardian.5/- 40/3 

Lefal & General 8** , 

Northern 6 SwApl... 1.43 14©/*' 

Pearl....5/- 10**4*; , 

Prudential 'At .** .. .V“ ll , a»’ ,» 

Royal.V-, 38/9 , 

Royal Exchange . 4 »\.££h M/f t 
MOTORS A MRCRAFT 

Birfleld.5/- 17/9 

British Motor.5/- 16/1 *3 

Jaguar Cars ‘A’.5/- | 80/1*2 

Rolls-Royce.£1 32/9 

Rootes Motors ‘A’.. .4/- 6/0*4 

Ley land Motors.£1 68/6 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/- 23/9 

Hawker Siddeley.£ I 33/4* a 

Oowty Group.10/- 34/2** 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 33/6 3 4 

Joseph Lucas.£1 84/6 

Pressed Steel.5/- 13/6*4 

Trlpl—• •. Wr ("BO/f,. 


A«|fc>»A !, « <»«.-t Jnfu ; 

ttsfittfcg -'& Lt 

W. Driefonteln.10/— 91/10*2 

Western Deep 'A'.... £1 53/1 

Western Holdings .. .5/- 180/- 

Winkelhaak.10/- 24/1 *j 

Chartered.15/- 64/-* 

Rhod. Anglo-Amar.. 10/- 63/- 
Rhod* Selection Tst. . .£1 40/1*3 

Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 14/- J 

Do Bears Defd. Reg..5/- 232/6 

I Tronoh.5/- 22/3 

iSidESljw' 

Royal Mall. £44 1 


4*03 ~ ,. 
' 6*50 * 

4 03 


41/f 35/10*2 

64/6 48/9 

17/- 14/9 

56/- 49/2*,, 

W - IS/*v 

13/9 J 
69/- 46/- 

23/3 I9/M 2 

58/6 45/6 

51/- 38/6 


) i9/v f Siy * : ' W * i ] 

Sfr . m 

13/10*2 9/9* r 13 c 

w - 

^ < ’ 

'42/10*3 29/10*2 5 a 

45^?*i 3B^i /5 l ll*2b ; 

S8VA8V - iV 1 ^' 

W/I0*2 J9/9 7« 2 b 

19/Mp ««/t0*5 ; 6 t 

13 / f ?' 'W 7*io 
46/3 1^9 , 31} • 

*•>9 W**t 7*Jc' 

15/6 P ]ik/4 4 8*2 b ' 

3 ® ' Sj : 

W W I VX 

31/6 27/4*2 31 c 

22/3 I7/4*) 3 0 

34/6 26/3 7«,20 

m wt 

6/3 5/4*2 12*2 0 

6/1*2 4/7*2 7*2 o 

80/- 64/6 10 o 


ifl ®- IS - 

,Sfc : ^ 


9km B NEWlPAraM 

Financial News..... 5/- 
Financial Timatj,..... 5/- 

essp-;? 

E* 3 £.::::?f 7 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- 

Purnell. 5/- 

Resd Paper.£1 

Spicers.£1 

Wiggins Teape. £1 

' Cdlalttes *. £1 

tSUftSl'^waus! ::.c\ 

Stewarts R Lloyds-£1 

John Stimntcrs. £1 

UnltoTSteel.£1 

( TEXTILES 

English Sewing Cotton £t 

Firm Manors.£1 

LanciAdre Cotton.... £1 

, Court* uidi.£1 ! 

4 Woec^Aldlns Worsted. £ I 

Woolconfbers.£1 

tNM<%f.9yers. £1 ( 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Qm^.jfiAn%8 8 .£1 

JofriMid-io*.10/- 


' 42/1*2 42/ro*i + 

28/6 28/- 

1 39/6 39/4*2 

I 69/6 68/9 

84/6 84/- 

27/3* 26/6 

16/6 16/6 

, 13/03* 13/2*4* 

! 46/9 48/3 

10/9 10/9 


' Alliance Trust.5/- 

‘ 8 BP 3 ML :::# 

Industrial A General .5/- 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond.Cnty.Freehld.. 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands ... £1 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 

London Asiatic.2/- 

United Sua Belong .. .£1 


52/I0*) 54/4*2 


45/6 45/- 

29/9 28/9 

5/7*2 5/10*2 


r ffl T ' l' 1 

21/3 : [n) I 


GERMAC. 

ITAC. 

DENAC. 

Cahrin Bullock: 
Bullock Fund... 
Canadian Inv.... 
Canadian Fund . 
OMdend Shares 

PSIB - JS3IS . 

Dillon Walker: 

Can. Inc. Growth 
5. Jtfhet:' 

fSk!. 

A4ir » pa ».. x . 4 . 

.. 

• ftsr^d 


fOMMOM AMD OytnStAS UNIT TRUSTS 

'' Oocbbar 2 '■ * VMbl I '' ' v October 


A4/iM/fc 


£12/2/9 £51711/91 1-50 
£10/1/3 £10/9/3 2 00 

£19/6/6 £19/18/3 | 2 20 
£8/4/9 £8/12/0 : I 40 

105/9 106/4*2 2 63 

75/10*2 78/10*2 3 36 

132/6 136/6 2-09 

26/10*2 37/4*2 2 14 


I 4/ *0 k'fr 
Mi /69 415 

MBS 


KifiilWfVt, Benson: 

• ^BOledrif und (US). 
<n t p»n. (Can.). 
Cantury Sh. (US). 
Interltalla(lt.).... 
Intartoc(Inti.).... 
Mastach usatts 
Invest. Tst. (US). 
Massachusatts 
Growth (US)... 
Unifonda (Gar.).. 
Klein wort, Bon ton 1 

< ASM (EEC) 1 . 1 . 

St. Michael's 
Meurltkt: 

HHtfV nit. 

IsO Nl MId A Philip 
. mn ; 

\t ,i Cummton(Lux.Fr.) 

rinasi^* Union 
I IIXM. Fr.). 


October 2 

j Yie'd 

75/9 

79,1' a 

! 2 S7 

130/7'j 

I36'6 

1-99 

115/6 

120/9 

0-95 

97/7*2 

102/9 

2-17 

86/4*2 

91/- 

0 92 

M7/I', 

122/6’ 

! 2 33 

1 

64/4* s 

67/3 

1 31 

66/- 

70/- 

2 34 

14179 

152 3 | 

2 36 

19/8 

20 7* 

3 54 

1810 

1883 

2 52 

572 

595 



' Yields based on assumed dividends:—Assoc. Television, 45%. Barclays Bank. 10%. Bristol Aeroplane, 12%. Burmah Oil, 13*4%. I.C.I.. 15%. Imperial Tobacco. 152)% 

Lombard Banking. 12*2%. Martins Bank, 13%. Montagu Trust, 17*2%. Northern A Employers’, 24%. Steetley. I0*j%. Unilever Ltd. 28-52% Unilever. N.V. 24%. 
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Railways run on STEEL... 


Yes, quantities of high grade steel in a variety 
of shapes and forms. 

YAWATA STEEL is not in the railroad busi¬ 
ness, but as the Orient's leading maker of 
superior steel and steely products, it makes the 
rails and provides the rolling stock and loco¬ 
motive makers in many parts of the world with 
the steel they require. 

Modern technology, the finest raw materials, 
quality control and careful inspection at all 
stages of manufacture assure YAWATA's 
customers of every, satisfaction. 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


Ralls A Accessorial, Shapes A Beams, Sheet Piling, Bait, Wire Rods 
A Wire -Products, Heavy A Medhun Plates, Electrical Sheets, Hot 
Rolled Sheets A Strip, Cold Rolled Sheets A Strip, Galvanized Sheets, 
Aluminized Sheets, Tin Plates, Hot Extrusion Products, High Tensile 
Strength Steel, Stainless Steal, etc. 


YAWATA I ISON 


HEAD OFFICEi TOKYO ‘ JAPAN CABLE ADDRESS! YAWATASTHL TOKYO 

AMSMCAN GENBRAL OFFICE! SEAGRAM BLDG., J7J PACK AVENUE. MEW YORK XL NTS U.S.A. CABLE: 
YAWATAISCO NEW YORK LOS ANOILSS OFFICE) WILSHWE FLOWEKSLDG., tl$.FLOW|R STREST.LOS 


ANGELES. CAUF., U.S.A- CABLE i YAWATAISOO LOSANCELES* 
IS, DUESilLOORF, WIST GERMANY CABLE: YAWATAStEEL r 


RISSi YAWAT 

RK AVENUE. Ml 
FLOWER, I 


IW TORK XL N.Y5 U.S.A. CABLE: 
BLDG., (IS; FLOWER STREST.LOS 
I OFFICI) iMMERMANN STRASSE 



EAST-WEST CALCULATIONS 
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THE ECONOMIS 



u . I ii '■% . r f' ».'wi: - :^^:1 


c.ae 






The Premiership Afo. 

before 

-. (1 . - ; Lord 

tion; b 
Conserv^Jiin 

At Blackpool Our $ 

the decis^^^i^e' 

Rhodesia Britain finds itself sadly isolated* m r 

and Portugal to support it ovtr;p6licy inj| 
But tradethusfct^tinue, however m 0 i 




ttfMljr South Africa 
|(p. 116). 
latioa (p. 154). 


East-West The Maef jnjmnd of talks In New, 3 r«CK b «ii w^ |w#^iyrican, Russian 
and jmlRp foreign ministers has dimmed hopeafbr £ JHtaior change in 
, m v. Ea**-West mass* But Ai door to a tbaw adfl^t^fetn a crack 

v | * • < ... ... i :S -ty' ' ?, 

'Wasiur^toa^ ofilcial re&pe for foreign polity ih an etectiotiyeer eftataj^ a little 
, ' '■ ntoffientusti and** lot of caution (p. 135). j V 

Latin America The CIA can no more influence the course of South American revolutions than 
it can that of hurricane Flora. But it die military’s appetite for power is to be 
quenched, the United States must clearly show that communism is not its only 
bogey (p. 121). ' 

Russian Harvest The failure of Russia's crop this year h as much a fault of planning as 
ofthe weather (p, 117). 

American Wheat ;To fill thegap with wheat from America is economically sound, but politically 
dangerous, (p. 134). 

Europe's Crop The harvest further west has also been hit, but by too much tain rather than 
too Utde (p. 169). 

Freight Rates The wheat shortage has affected the freight market (p. 169). 

Kenya Mr Sandys must wS|lk adghfrtope between Kadu and Kanu susceptibilities: 
between the demand* of tribal bogus and dittoed for a strong central government 

(p.117). \i \ v V " 

„ r 

Nigeria It is one thing to educate the young: the Nigerian government is finding it quite 
another to get them somediiflgfo'ido (p. 128]).' 

School-leaving Raising the British age for school-leaving to 16—a step winch may be announced 
very soon—wifi be easier on buddings than onte^bers (jp. 118). 

Railways British - av foferiy. an Economic Man in its setting of 

passenger faces'-t I.Ja Man, the commuter 

(p.151). ‘ v-. ? y 

; ’"' 1 if Steel British^iea#y stSW ® 

; '■ ’ Amjfripm st^jL^ces. w|5B^ j^™|^i88 1 'tidm v^outf^tesjt^ 137). 

i u Jki fa 

. ■ Bneup*thcTol^ctna^jeutraahg^jpBtBttpvaggvJlnirn omtft.Biingt^pt i58). 


- - ’ ; ’ Briwitt tiirf^|*ctH^^ <WMft*ingl;^T 58 ). 

Property Britain needs a hew Dtmesddy record to'speed up property exchange and 
development—and spell the doom of some legal restrictive practices (p. 114). 

Hotels If British hoteliers are to make profits from die tourist industry, they must learn 
to operate on a larger margin of spiurccapacity/p. 153). , 

Detailed contents on page til 


: to '$ebsn^Kkk' on .Economic Man in its setting of 
moariE^ycffolii^ tha^U^ecoaomic Man, the commuter 






RIGHT NOW! 

When you need replacement parts or service on a lift 
truck you want them right now. A few days later 
won’t do. That’s why Hyster Company has built a 
network of strategically-placed dealer service centers 
all over the world. 

A company-controlled inventory system allows 90% 
of parts orders to be filled instantly, locally I Training 
programmes are under way constantly for the servicemen 


who repair and maintain Hyster equipment. The 
result is obvious. Hyster lift trucks spend their time 
working — not waiting for parts. 

Next time you buy one lift truck, or a fleet of them, 
consider total working time. You’ll choose Hyster — 
the line that sets the engineering and service pfe&e for 
all lift trucks. 


HYSTER OVERSEAS 

DIVISION OF HYSTER N.V. 

TURRIFF BLD., GREAT WEST ROAD 
BRENTFORD, (LONDON) MIDDLESEX* ENGLAND 


Mmnuffcoturad In t Portland, Oregon, O.S.A. * Danville, Illinois, U.S.A. * Peoria, Illinois, tT.S.A. 
Australia • Brazil ■ England • The Netherlands * Scotland 


SICONn CLASS POSTVGC FOR THt HOSOUIST PAIH AT NIW YORK. N.V. 
Published weekly curry Vtiuiduy itiiy-iuo timet a tear in London. I inland 






Wherein 
the Author 
Learns of 
Commutation 


“I had, as I Inf ore observe </, muchto team of theMorganites, so astonishing is the diversity 
of their products made in the Kingdom. And it was n'itb no little interest that I was 
borne upon a machine—the which had been especially prepared to carry me—to visit those 
of their company known as Morganite Carbon. It had not escaped my notice that these 
people are most excellent technicists and arrived to a great perfection in the wonders of 
commutation through their carbon brushes which, as the reader may believe, are both heat- 
resisting and self-lubricating, of divers siges and with countless industrial and domestic 
applications. 

1 found myself much in< lined to examine the machine which had carried me thus far on my 
travels, and discovered therein a brush not half a sfang high. Whereupon I thought of the 
myriads of electrical devices that I knew, and obseired many a shrewd smile upon the faces 
of the Morganites as / said—albeit only half aloud-—‘There would be no commuting 
without commutation'." 


WITH ACKNOWLEDGFMf NTS TO JONATHAN SWIFT 



Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersta, London 
a Member of 

The Morgan Crucible Group 
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But the nation state is not withe 


mtm the 


bankers? Is it not ill 






Wmfa 


political 


the force as 

for the ym" 

nuclear fot^&ration aai i " clu^ ‘ 
gentlefoB^|Can a fleet be 
there ai^lStrmans.'Wjbo 


scheme (whC^ • 
been worked hut), could 
restraint on German 
unless the British add F 
were also coitteht with w 
the French Gdvfctairt 
how about the British $«cz, 

which the U$ n*w appe^Itf^ifoe rather 
highly? In vfhat way i* Anglo-French 
technology dorelict in this Conttfrt? In 
big-lcague jp ter-continental means of 
delivery perhaps, but medium range? And 
warheads? jAnd if wc are all supposed to 
spend more on conventional forces, should 
we divert iqoney tp a fpree which hot even 
Nato has pome up with a requirement 
for ? Is it likely to reconcile and unify, 
rather than to confuse and disrupt, the 
alliance stift further? Isn't there already 
unlimited s^opd for jmore co-operation* e6» 
ordination, and mixed manning in Nato 
without this kind of formalised ganging up 
on General deft Gaulle? 

To talk of ‘‘ ticterrir^ ”, de Gaulle » np 
more uagfol in than It is in Wasb- 

ington: it & up* vnm bi* mMfi| 
away the jprobiems ttfct ntadfltf 
hfive raikSa m thw westttq aQbfoCl iult^ 
they have in the eastern. M^ ^nqt invent 
either the problem* pf the 
speak s#thip|ly of hi* Witt,"to restore a 
concert i#nwa w 'wooieilainc 
else is conceivable in the next few years. 



.1^ this indicates a rather splendidly 
complacent resignation fo inflation.. 

The penny-based Us, id. unit does not 
! present this problcfo. All you rightly say 
in dismissing bankers' feats about 101, 
f gives equal support ro Us. 4df. * The big 
* problems of adjustment could well be at the 
little end, and 8s. 4d. meets this situation. 
Also it allows the two systems to coexist 
for a transitional period; one practical 
advantage of that would be that the reduc¬ 
tions of coin size which you advocate Could 
be handled as a separate stage—why not do 
4 it before decimalisation, in two steps, one 
for bronze and one for cupro-nickel ? Inci* 
* dentally, retention of the popular half- 
crown as a 30 cent piece would probably 
make the 4s. piece wmweswuy.—Yours 
faithfully, P. GkBAN 

Orpington , Kent . 


Borrowed Reserves 
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expansion. Can this be what bothers central 
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Armnn ivui— wvuvmuinvivi 15 ajwv 

overwhelmingly laymen, took part. Other 

desotnioadoor pwsemtd; gadWlly larger 

groups* In our churtfu we ran a 

clearing bwpe loi .ovMjugfct felling for 

mardicrs without regard tc> race.—Yours 

faithfully, ' X. G. Van $jken, Jnr. 

Cfcdar t»hc Unitarian Church 
^ 

’f.Vjr 


Marketing in Europe 

A monthly rescereh pabUcatitm on denidmcr 
goods trad retail dmtibvjio*, 

In the current im* 


FOOD TOTAlU*f» IN IWWW-eAST II 

FOOD CONSUMPTION TKKNDS IN EUROPE—PART II 

Also: Consumer durables in Prance, Belgium and 
the Netherlands; Taxation in the Common Market 


ig h njicqc Quick- Frozen PMW in 

KfFm sSefMHRrt I; 
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Ike: byflrimself 

At the end of the hot telephone: behind the desk 
and the decisions: standing on the rear platform 
of the whistle-stop train — one man by himself. 

‘Mandate for Change’ is Ike—by himself. 

It is the most moving account yet published of 
what it feels like to be President of the United 
States. It explores the agony and the power of the 
throne of America. It is written by the man who 
occupied the throne for eight years. 

‘Mandate for Change’ is in the Sunday Times. 


Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 


This Guide was compiled by the 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within our own 
office; it was decided to publish it as a 
book to serve a wider public. The 
Guide has now been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
come in. It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guide and to 
publish a second and up-to-date 
edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights and measures 
of the world. For the most widely 
used units, tables of equivalents are 
given; for units that are used only in 
certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17 / 6 d. (U.S. >* 2 . 45 ) 
post free for cash with order, Js * 
obtainable from: 



Publications DeQ^rtment, 
The Economist, 22 Ryder St*, 
London, S.W.l. 








THE MAN WHO 
HAS EVERYTHING ... 

has not got a Sparklets Corkmaster—which makes 
It your company’s answer to this year's gift problem. 
It's a constant ambassador of goodwill and esteem. 
The Corkmaster opens a bottle of wine with no 
twisting, tugging or tell-tale pieces of cork floating 
In the glass. Through the hollow needle a small 
quantity of harmless COj Is Injected through the 
cork: it has no effect whatsoever on the wine. The 
Corkmaster is charged with a Sparklets bulb—each 
opens dozens of bottles. Leaflet and details from: 
the British Oxygen Company Ltd., London, W.6. 

Sparklets 

Corkmaster 



Clearly, no one in his senses would 
use chewing gum at a time and place such as this. 

However there are times and places 
where the use of chewing gum can be most bene¬ 
ficial ; in fact its discreet use is a mark of tact and 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 
oral hygiene. 

Doublemint chewing gum is especi¬ 
ally made for such people. Its ingredients are 
carefully selected throughout, even its flavour 
has been double distilled; in fact, as its name 
implies, Doublemint is double good and gives 
yon do^blej^enefits inmany ways. 

right place and see for yourself. . - 1*4291 
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Super,DQ-8 jets will whisk you there non-stpja 


A mttllon-and-a-half passengers (lew Alitalia in 1961. 
Two million in 1962. Is any other airline in Europe or 
America growing so fast? Not by a long way. The 
reason: every passenger aboard an Alitalia plane, 
First or Economy class; is made to feel - with Itai^pn 
warmth and hospitality - like a guest of honour. That's 
something worth experiencing. Up on the flight deck 


are Alitalia pilots who havf ytONp. *0f strict training, 
vast experience and long trerclitfon behind* them. 

In all Alitalia offices, dotted at str^te^ic pointy around 
the globe, the staff wlM go out of their wfcy to see you 
don't go out of your^. Alitalia If th&jglilfhe for the shy 
neophyte making'a'first'air trip, as well as the 
experienced globe-trotter. 



INTERCONTINENTAL network 


* 4 ■ ■ 

i i l 



,C*» yeur TRAVEL AOW«rnMrt«MrTAjtJA 0 fhc*. LONOON 251 259 
GLASGOW 62-Euchan«n SIMM, Ct City 3804 MANCH EST ER 621 Royal Exchange, 2. Oeensgatejfe$ 


IS IN *Ll4>^iWlV)*W4>W, . 
AIRLINES EVERYWHERE IN THE VjfORLD V 
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Don't 

farrA#rl*m«re - s 

man— with profefetnji 
credit. And th« 

must watch fh«; yi^fdfr«#->||)ahIi|MRRplftod; 
investments in farming. Btdh flndi 
common ground in the comprehen- 
slve pages of The Financial Times. 
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Behind the tnodern telephone there Is already a life-time of 
STC experience. But even more important is the way in which 
this eighty years' experience is leading to future progress. 
New and fantastic communications networks which span the 
world . . . microwave links which can carry thousands of 
separate messages on a single wavelength . . . dialling 
systems which can bring you. distant cities in a matter of 
minutes ... all these are already becoming commonplace. 
Now telecommunications research is turning to space . . 
to satellites ... to light waves. Can any new magic stir us 
now? Perhaps from the new research ideas which, are at this 
moment being considered by STC will come something more 
unbelievable still in the world of telecommunications. 

PUNEERIN61HE MSf- 

SHAPING THE FUTURE 


Standard Teh phones* and Cables Limited 

CONNAUGHT HOUSE «S ALOWVCH LONDON WC2 



STC employs Sbme3d f Mdp#dple In thejUK 
• and has eighty years 6ff experience In lifter- 
- nahbneltelecoMmiinlcetlenisindelectromcs. 
. As a member of International Telephoneiand 
Telegraph Corporation, STC *p)oys unfque 
aecess.to the markets pff the world and lithe 
leading feritfsh exporter off tplecommfcini- 
cations e^ufprrierit. STC hdhdlis projects on 
a global scale. 

. Products, include local, trunk nod .International telephone 
systems * radio communication and navi oat Ion systems 
electronic control and data' systems • electronic 
components. 


Worldwide 
Telecommunications 
and Electronics 


V |. 









, .. 

\f \ , (Xiatfomers* acceptance liabllit y . . . 
r^/, v £ ^Federal Reserve Bank * . . . 

v ' * investmentth subsidiary companies. . 

[ Bank premiss . 

. . Other assets.. . . . 


2,616,560.688 

126,445,514 

13,315,500 

12,120,496 

42,886,924 

187,791,473 


$5,384,037,709 


UmUithtw 

Deposits . , . ..$4,259,461,127 

Funds borrowed.. . 168,550,000 

Reserve for expenses and taxes . . . 42,236,304 

Liability on acceptances ..... 129,500,403 

Dividend payable October 15,1963 . . 8,294,000 

Other liabilities . .. 173,720,663 

Capital — 8,294,000 shares 

— $25 par ... . $207,350,000 

Surplus. 236,500,000 

Undivided pioilts . , . 158,425,212 

Total capital funds. 602^75,212 

$5~384,037,709 


Assets corned at $641,867,3(11 in the above statement ure pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary poa era, to qecure public monies as required by 
law, and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Coiporation. Incorporated with 
Utvitcd liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 


J\ r +tt Ynrkt 


f.on stasis: 


JTmria: 


Bmiiehf 


Of tire** 


140 Broadway • 23 Wall Street 

33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
31 Berkeley Square, W, 1 

14, Place Venddme 

27, Avenue des Arts 

Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo 
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HENRY C. A&KXANJpElt 
Chairman of ike Board 

THbMAS S. OATES. 
President - v,." 


J. PAUL AUSTIN 
President, The Coea-Cola Company 

StEPJlEN D. BECHTEL 
ChaMnan of the Board 
BeehM Corporatism 
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Vice Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
Chairman of the Board : 

American Machine Cr Foundry Company 
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Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 

CHARLES D. DICKEY 

Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 
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Campbell Soup Company 
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Chairmanof the Board, The Gillette Company 
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Succession p? 

:<v 1 •:. -j: L:,’U' ■" vji-. Ai'.c L' f . 


R MACMILLAN’S illnfcss and dedskm ta rttftiiTiaVc -Ocrt oiiljr 'nd^d 
a great wave of personal affection and rather coadtflehte- 


« <^> right across the country. They have also thrown the question iff his 

Succession into what could be the worst possible milieu, namely a mass con¬ 
ference of the party faithful at Blackpbol, ind^ one thafc was origind^ intendul 
to bo a pre-Clection rally to bo6t. ln-this grisly mixed atBtospbere of /drc^s. 
and sympathy, the extraordinarily ntadefined forces which choose ai Tory teadee 
halve now had to start on their process <o£ sekctkm. They can. best esffrdsotheir 
prerogative by remembering what they will want the new leader in doy amLby 


pondering folly the implications erf'what has happened to their party fat tfaer pxst 
nine months. .. . • r ■ .' , ' v*' ■ ib-.'i *«*; 


• 'There are three ways in'which a iVime Minister mrices his main inqiaa on 
' public affairs, and therefore by which his contemporaries should jwdge whaher 
he lodes like the best man for that office. The first and most «hffiridt<af 4 thqM 
functions is as leader of the nation, A’great Prime Minister sboiffd hfr abfe<tb 
inspire the public with an almost missionary zeal in purnut of the :principU 
national objectives, or at any rate ay to ensure that zeal for the less controversiri 
of them in stane ways transcends party differences in thc couatry and the Hot 
of Commons. The second function of a Prime'Minister iS as chicf ihrectOr 
and inspirer of future government policy, a role which usually requires behind^ 
the-scenes application of a deft and hidden hand. His third function is as hind 
erf one of the two main parties in what is nowadays the almost constant election 
snuggle. 

We are now in the last weeks iff the premiership of g p as tma stgr inthe second 
of these roles. It is because of his achievements as a deft director of policy that 
Mr Macmillan has been much more than an averagely good Prime Minister in 
most of his period since. 1957. Probably only. General de Gaulle’s veto, last 
January has robbed him of a niche in history as a great one. Even if he did 
not lie sick, this would be the right week to say with gratitude that, the big, broad 
decisions iff direction during Mr Macmillans era have almost invariably been 
the right ones. This has been true of the way in which he carefully reintegrated 
Britain back into the American alliance after taking, over amid d^e debacle of 
Suez, of most of his very difficult and bitterly controversial, policy oyer Africa# 
of his attempted policy in Europe, of his determination to keep Conservative 
economic policy in a progressive image. 

Unfortunately, however, this pastmastership in one thud of the role of a great 
Prime; Minister has not recently bepq enough, The big continuing difficulty 
beset ting the Conservative government this year has hot really been d^.PTOfumo 
affair. It ha*been that ttie (Vemine^.has not had sufficient 
; at-the top to dramatise its new fjoteip. and econoipic policies wmcn^Iiou )4 
oew, after ftussels, be bepming to appear, ,Thjs has'been the 
consequence of the way in which Mr Macmulan has felt piffled during. Ips 
difficult tenure to steer clear* ojT uffiat r nnghf be called the ainnpetin^ r^ n of A 
Prime Miaister. Even uhen he M 'ap«pe^ to be leaffing die counpj'iwo tfe 
great adventure of Europe, ho made^very few ringing speeches pojui^og.tBc way 
ahead.- Ow-Europei as earlier pyei his Uquidatjon of the Suez ctiw, h» fflaunef 
of p ro gress o fte n seeded tobe tbat of a man in a rowing boat,: W«6phed.ffiredty 
in one direction, while moving rapidly forward in the bther. ,Bedause of the 
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current of emotions in die Conservative party with which he 
then felt he had to deal, all this was a performance of historic 
dexterity. But it was a performance that had become sacrificial 
of his prospects of imbuing the public with a vision of the 
Conservatives’ missionary zeal for the new age. The need 
is no longer for somebody who can analyse which of the older 
Conservatives’ emotions are still backward looking, and can 
then craftily set about contravening them. The need is for 
somebody who can steal Mr Wilson’s battle pennants from 
him. This could not easSy be done by a man who had become 
known to the public astbe great unflappable rather than the 
great inspircr. Even before this week’s illness it seemed, on a 
cold balance of political advantage, that the time for a change 
in the Conservative leadership had come ; indeed was already 
in danger of slipping by. 


A t the Cabinet meeting immediately before he fell ill, Mr 
L Macmillan, himself is said to have frankly recognised 
this; but indicated then that he might have to soldier on, for 
a reason that does no credit to the commonsense or the 
constitution of the Conservative party. The impasse can be 
summed up in a single sentence. Unlike cruder parties that 
settle their leadership by direct election, the Conservatives 
favour a system of indirect emergence which is so delicately 
weighted to give the right degrees of influence to all the most 
important elements in the party, so marvellously adapted to 
take account of all the proper checks and balances, so carefully 
devised to shield the party from the worst features of public 
dissension that when it is really required to operate expedi¬ 
tiously it is apparently incapable of giving any answer at all. 
The system no doubt works when opinion is really unanimous, 
when a direct election would provide some particular con¬ 
tender with an overwhelming majority and no trouble at all. 
But on other occasions the process gets stuck in a bog. 

It is quite clear that this is where the process of selecting 
a new Conservative leader has got stuck in the past three 
painful months. Throughout these wasted months the Con¬ 
servatives’ argument for this unsuccessful process of behind- 
the-scenes haggling has been that the party would make a 
gratuitous present to Labour if it seemed to be publicly, 
obsessed with disunity about its leadership. The answer to 
this is that the disunity was already there, and is likely to 
remain until the change is made. Thereafter, whoever suc¬ 
ceeds Mr Macmillan, the divisions could be expected to dis¬ 
appear very swifdy. Let the Conservatives look across England, 
from Blackpool to Scarborough, for a recent proof of that. 

Nevertheless, the assumption must be that it will still 
be by behind-the-scenes manoeuvring that the Conservative 
hierachy will insist that their, and at least temporarily the 
nation’s, new leader should be found. At Blackpool on Ihurs- 
day afternoon the general assumption seemed to be that the 
main choice lay between Lord Hailsham, who would prob¬ 
ably be the selection of most of the active workers in the con¬ 
stituencies^ and Mr Butler, who might at present be die 
majority choice of the cabinet, although by no means the united, 
one. if there is a very early decision, it seems likely to be 
for ppe of these two; discussion of any compromise choices 
—most of whom would be bad choices—can therefore be 
left over to later weeks if necessary. How would each of the 
two main contenders who now seems to have emerged seem 
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likely to fit each of the three roles which a Prime Minister 
should ideally fill ? 

Many people will find it difficult to see Lord Hailsham as 
a national leader, in the sense of being a Unifying force: of 
being a leading figure inside party politics who in some peculiar 
way would have the power to rise above them. The main 
tempering argument here is that it"is fair comment that a few 
months ago the same would have been said of Mr Wilson, 
who is now gamering golden opinions on the other side. As 
Mr Wilson is leading Labour from an initial position that 
was reputed to be left of centre, Lord Hailsham could lead 
the Conservatives from an initial position reputed to be right 
of centre, so that he would have an added advantage of loyalty 
from those whose emotions any national leader would have 
quite often to ruffle ; this is an advantage that it is silly either 
to exaggerate or wholly deride. But as a potential director 
and co-ordinator of policy, Lord Hailsham must frankly give 
rise to even greater doubts; his administrative record has 
never yet quite lived up to the towering«height of his 
rhetorical style. As the leader of a party in opposition in the 
Commons, particularly one which had been demoralised by a 
ghastly election result, Lord Hailsham might well be a tem¬ 
pestuous success. But is leader of the opposition the post 
that the Conservatives now feel resigned to have to fill ? 

There therefore remains, as so often before, Mr Butler. 
He would have the political disadvantage of being the left¬ 
over from last time. He would not have any easier a press from 
his detractors than Mr Macmillan has recently had; he has 
been around long enough to become a butt from unfair satirists 
almost as great as the present Prime Minister. He has many 
bitter, and for the most part illogical, opponents within his 
party. But the likelihood of a running series of revolts against 
a new leader would be much smaller than that against a leader 
who is generally assumed to be on the way out. Mr Butler 
could take over the role of megaphone for new Tory policies 
more easily than Mr Macmillan ; with a new leader, the public 
might then be more ready to think in terms of a new look. 

As a formulator and co-ordinator of policies, Mr Butler has 
almost as good a record as Mr Macmillan; in the first part 
of his stint at the Treasury he was quite dramatically successful, 
and during his years at Central Office he picked out the young 
men to follow him with a defter hand than Mr Macmillan has 
sometimes shown in picking his cabinet. There can be dispute 
whether Mr Butler would be an inspiring leader of opposition, 
although in fact it was as an organiser of opposition that he 
made one of his most signal contributions to his party. The 
rebuilding of Conservative policies and popularity during 
1945-51 owed a great deal to Mr Butler’s imaginative drive. 
If he became leader and won the election, the Conservatives 
would have fulfilled their main immediate purpose. If he 
became leader, and then disappointed as organiser of a Tory 
opposition after an unsuccessful election, it should be possible 
to persuade Mr Butler, as a man of 60, to retire in favour of 
Mr Maudling or Mr Heath or Mr Macleod or any other 
younger Tory statesman who bad by then emerged. The 
defensive arguments for selecting Mr Butler are piling up ; the 
positive arguments against havering op, for several more 
rudderless weeks without any selection, are strident and 
profound. _ _ 

(A report on the atmosphere at Blackpool, from our special 
correspondent at the conference, appears on page 143.) 
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The Rusk-Home-Gik>iiiyko t&lk8 may hahrt 
slowed the momentum of east-west 
accord, but It is still there 

S ometimes east-west relations, like hurricanes, Wow 
round and round in circles, leaving a trail of uprooted 
bright ideas and flattened optimists. So far from 
producing the major “second step” that had been hoped 
for after the test ban treaty, the series of talks between the 
American, Russian and British foreign ministers that aided 
in New York on October 3rd seems just now to have brought 
the three powers more or less round in their tracks. ’ 

The idea of setting up observer posts to watch out for 
threatening troop movements, originally proposed by Mr 
Khrushchev on July 19th without strings, has now had a 
patently unacceptable version of- the Rapacki scheme tied 
round its neck by Mr Gromyko; since this singles' out 
Germany for special denuclearising treatment, it must have 
been obvious that it would' be rejected by Mr RuskSnd LiJrd 
Home. Russia’s attitude to the proposed Nato mixed-manned 
nuclear fleet, having passed through a stage when Mr Gromyko 
was reported to be mellowing, has now settled back into 
unconquered suspicion. This, in turn, affects the prospects 
of an agreement to halt the spread of nuclear weapons, since 
the Russians say that any such agreement should cover 
“ custody ” as well as “ control ” of these arms, and the west 
Germans would be part-custodians in the mixed-manned fleet. 

In hard fact, the latest round of talks has yielded no more 
than a halfpenny and a smile. The halfpenny is the apparent 
willingness of the United States and Russia to promise not 
to put nuclear weapons into orbit in space. There is no need 
to turn up the nose at this; it will be nice not to have to 
twitch when shooting stars shoot. But its limitations should 
be recognised. It will merely formalise one of the existing tacit 
agreements by which the Russians and Americans have already 
sought to check the development of new kinds of arms. It is 
bound to consist of no more than a declaration of intent, since 
the imagination boggles at methods of control and inspection. 
Moreover, it is by nature a bilateral affair, since only America 
and Russia now have the ability to put nuclear weapons into 
orbit, and this is liable to sharpen the doubts of those who 
see the present east-west exchanges as a mainly Russo- 
American affair “ over European heads.” The same reserva¬ 
tion applies to the “ bonfire ” of obsolescent bombers that 
Mr Rusk is said to have suggested to Mr Gromyko. What 
one bad really hoped for from the New York talks was an 
agreement that would have committed a substantial part of 
both alliances to some work of peaceful collaboration. 


W hat is odd is that the smiles remain. Mr.Rusk and Lord 
Home’ have reported back to their respective masters 
in fairly hopeful terms. By all accounts Mr Gromyko has 
pursued bis unaccommodating course in an unusually accom¬ 
modating manner, and all hands agreed in New York that 
it was desirable to find some sort of “second step” that 
would keep up the momentum of accord; the result is the 
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proposed ban on orWtSg'duetear ante The quettttofiPthat 
is going to be asked is Wbedfcr^vitjta&s Stubborn &etkfvjl- 
ness is based on solid reasons for thtnfefig tfiit furthbi flttjfer 
accords ate possible; or whether* it* 4* ‘WAbf 11 flafed-tmfle 

that conceals an* increasing chill ta-dfopit'Ol stomach. 
The comparison somepeople are likely to 
when the hopes generated by the Russian dedsiob-t^ge* out 
of Austria broke themselves against the Ovfel?id^hofaljJe 
German problem. ' ■ ’rV^rfirrm 
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A possible interpretation of what happehed’inNewYdrfc 
is that Mr Khrushchev never meanftoTeaeb £ny seribus 
agreement with the westers, pdwer$ and: besdb* -that''Mr 
* Gromyko was given the job of pUttitog 'dfe-IWakeodfimpost- 
test-ban bandwagon. The difficuhy-ayith?fal»mfotp fo &fon 
is, firsts that it conflicts with Mr Rusk’^ tmd'Loid Hoditfs 
reading of Mr Gromyko’s behaviour, S business iff which 
neither westerner is without'practice j aiids SOOOS^^thaMt 
ignores the significance of the very tld concession 
Khrushchev made in order to get the bahdwt^oti' mOVhlg 
in the first place—when he accepted a partial test ban treaty 
without the moratorium on undergroUnd testing hehhd previ¬ 
ously demanded. However one explains the< 'stewing down 
that has taken place in New- York, it is impoSsible to argue 
that Mr Khrushchev never feltthe urge to raove at aH. - He 
did, and moved; otherwise we should still be debating things 
like on-site inspections, while waiting for the next cloud of 
radioactive dust from above-ground.explosion* to drift across 
the sky. . / t f 'j f; j | 

There is, however, a subtler variation on the argument 
that the Soviet Union, never realty; meant if. Tips acquits 
the importance of the concession Mr Khrushchev made in 
order to get the test ban treaty signed, but goes on tQ suggest 
that his real aim may have been something quite different 
from a wish to promote a genuine easing-of relations-with 
the West. Presumably Dr Adenauer had something like this 
in mind in his interview with Figaro t published on October 

5th, in which he advocated “ the greatest prudence and the 
greatest reserve” in dealing with Russia. There are some 
who detect in Mr Khrushchev’s recent amenability- nothing 
more than a desire to get the western powers in-a suitable 
frame of mind to help Russia through its present wheat 
shortage (the extent of which is discussed on page 117), .Dr 
Adenauer did not actually put it this way ; but he soathingly 
dismissed the arguments for selling-wheat to Russia (“provid¬ 
ing the rope for die Russians to hang us by ”) and made it 
clear that, in Ids opinion, the Soviet- Union shouldbe helped 
only When it has “ abandoned its brutal aims and is ready to 
become an honest partner respecting the rights of ^mao.” v. 

One answer to this is, that if the western 1 powers sit-back 
and stare at Soviet Russia with pursed lips and locked grain 
elevators until it changes its nature (which is more or less 
what Dr Adenauer’s conditions amount to), thfy -must be 
prepared to face the consequences of rcimpoeing oh . the 
Russians the isolation out of -which Mr Khrushchev has 
been trying to lead them. But the .main answer is -that 
it is really very difficult indeed to eS*pTain>Mf Khrushchev’s 



ii4 oidrokEtt h, fth 

approach to a detente #ith the West, sidelong and zigzag the* sober? reality* of bt lac rk .discussions, 

though the approach has been, in the wholly Machiavellian* -jJbrhaJ 

terms preferred by the pessimists* < do hot make persistent pfodders-^Mr Khrushchev is not the 


Strictly as a l&attet of rimiafe nSiMtempts at; negotiation 
bW >Kttle. oc r no relation to. the .'Soviet Union’s ability to 
food taelf. (His yi& to the United States ,in* 195% which 
narked the beginning of. the present phase- , of easowest rela¬ 
tions, camp the year -after the, best harvest:his! country had 
bad until then.) Mofe important, Mr Khrusbcbev baa pursued 
tbese attemptB at Qegoti&aw at - tome political risk to- himself 
at home, and, as it has turned out* at the cost ,of breaking die 
communist world in two. The motives that-led him to persist 
in his policies must have been powerful. Had they been 
aimed solely at the furthering of " brutal aims ” by some kind 
of stealth, and not at some genuine easing of east-west rela¬ 
tions, it is hard to believe that bis vehement communist critics 
would, not have-grasped thp point, and been silent. 

No pna pan. tell-for sure what snakes Mr Khrushchev tick; 
maybe not even,Mrs Khrushchev. But a guess—no more than 
that-*-*suggests that two main motives for seeking a new style 
in east-west dealings .may be intertwined in bis mind. .One 
is a genuine feeling of revulsion from nuclear war, much 
die same sense of horror as seized Mr Churchill (as he was 
then) when he learned about the details of the first American 
H-bomb test in 1952. The other is a more prosaic desire to 
shift resources from armaments to civil use in order to raise 
Russian living standards. If this guess is right, it should 
help the West to decide how to handle matters now that the 
exhilaration of the test ban signing has been followed by 


re of 

et 

Union and inside, and'jckwbdefjfbeling in hunfcelLa'ceoain 
nagging dislike of having truck with the opponent, he has 
swerved-aside - before. And ibis may account-for the > 
taken by the New Yofk taJks. Mr Khrushchev may be , pat 
for reflection, wondering how much further it ia safe tc 
and wondering how much worth while,it is 10-stand -out for 
better terms, while Mr Gromyko does his familiar playlngfor 
lint#. . : . ., i - - ■ Ji , ... r-S. i 

: But' so long as his -underlying motive? remain unchanged 
(and in these, at least,.hd seems to have-been consistent), Mr 
Khrushchev is liable, sooner car, later, to resume the attempt 
to satisfy them. Presumably this is why Mr Gromyko, 
depressingly familiar though his tactics wer<^ applied those 
tactics in a way that did not in fact depress his western 
colleagues. Another chance to get down to serious business 
will come soon; maybe in the present United Nations, Assem¬ 
bly; maybe in the Geneva disarmament forunfc maybe at some 
specially convened meeting. Meantime, it will be sensible to 
press home the argument that the mixed-manned nuclear fleet 
does not represent any diffusion of nuclear control. , On past 
evidence, if Mr Khrushchev is now engaged in taking another 
breath, it will be worth while to be ready to resume the 
conversation when he is ready. 


Landlords Anonymous 


The cAse lor a national land register 

T HESE is a strong case for urging that Britain should have 
something it has not had since William I coinpilcd 
the Domesday Book nine hundred years ago: 
namely, an open national record of exactly who owns every 
hide, rood or acre of land and real property in the country. 
The justification for such a massive, and fairly expensive, 
undertaking would not'lie primarily in the fascinating detail 
which would emerge—although ir is easy to envisage a multi¬ 
tude of research purposes which k could serve, apart from 
satisfying curiosity about whether the Queen owns more'land 
than, my, British Railways, or whether the Church Com¬ 
missioners have got rid of all their brothels. Its most 
valuable advantages would be invisible because so widely 
spread. • It should give the wheels of property exchange and 
redevelopment procedures the oiling they badly nced to catty 
the country through its urgent period of rebuilding. It could 
help to dear the murk over some present landlord-tenant rela¬ 
tionships. And for the private individual one other Useful 
economy could accrue. - It cobid loosen the present tigitfist 
of the legal profession on even the simplest t&nsfers of pro¬ 
perty ; and perhaps even force through same reform in the too 
rigid pattern of solicitors’ conveyancing fees. To my this is 
to show that this article is going to be controversial. 

The basis for a modem Domesday Bode already exist*: 
in the Land Registry, 1 1 gov ern ment departme nt first 


instituted a century ago but restricted in its usefulness, and 
very limited in its application and geographical scope; A 
principal reason for its limited usefulness is that the register 
can be examined only by would-be purchasers with the owner’s 
consent. An 1 Act of Parliament would be required to open 
the Land Register to the public in the same way as the 
Companies Register is open to anyone who wants to-check the 
names of company directors. Behind this unnecessary screen 
of secrecy,-the purpose of the land register—for the minority 
of land .affected, by it—is a 1 complicated but valuable one. Its 
purpoce is to record, in nco-tedmicsi language, thef ownership 
and exact description of each 1 property registered, together with 
a list of any mortgages, leases over 21 years arid any other lia¬ 
bilities dr rights that-go with it—-dr list of pOsaibiUtk»'includes 
rights of way aod mineral rights alongside , such medieval sur¬ 
vivals as rights of sheepwalk and the dbhgatiorito repair the 
chancel of a church. Once registration is complete it becomes 
a very much ahnpfet matter to deal in the property;-tide deeds 
and elaborate solicitors’ searches are no longer necessary 
(although solicitors—see below—to some extent go on charg¬ 
ing as if they wue). 

The reason why the present regsosr is so limited in applica¬ 
tion is that .properties can reach it in onlj two ways. The first 
is voluntary. Owners can deride tt> register their property any 
time they wish; some—for instance many big building firms 
—do » as a regular practice. The second way is by compul¬ 
sory registration, which applies only in certain areas and then 
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only when property changes hands or when it is let on a 
lease of over forty years. Registration became compulsory 
in London sixty years ago, but it was not until after 
the Land Registration Act of 1925 that compulsory registra¬ 
tion began to be extended by orders in council to otfierafeas. ’ 
To date it applies to only thirteen boroughs and foitf counties*, 
but registration is necessarily still very incomplete even 
there. Even in London much land, belonging to big estates or 
companies for example, is not registered because it has not 
changed hands or been let on a very long lease in 60 years. 
A purely unofficial guess puts the extent of registered property 
in London at about 80 per cent of die whole area. 

Moreover, it is not die extent, but the number, of separate 
tides to property that can make any large-scale redevelopment 
such a difficult and daunting process. Local authorities, if so 
minded, can get around the difficulty of splintered ownership 
by slapping a compulsory purchase order on'a whole area 
scheduled for new building; but even so they haVC to attempt 
to find all the owners—and if they fail risk long delayed claims 
for compensation. Few private developers are prepared to 
negotiate with perhaps hundreds of individuals for a few acres 
of decaying property, with the chance that some crucial portion 
will remain out of their reach. The prospects Of efficient 
redevelopment in these areas, by both local authorities and 
private enterprise, would be much increased if only there were 
an effective register of land ownership, open to examination by 
every would-be developer even before he began negotiations 
with the separate owners. 


11* 




elaying the trapsfo 


as there is anyway no sanction aga 
oft feftattfeittwtal PBPPe% ci\ 

•rack 

are opposed to opening of die 
touches here upon the question 
of solicitors’ cbhvfcytthHtig fees. At present, under the 
standard schedule of solicitors’ charges—used in nearly^ all 
cases—die fees for dealing with property etfth&Bgfi op 
registered land are less, but only by i third, tltfcti ftirdt 
with the proportionately much mote exacting 1 unregistered 


property (that is, £35 rather than £42 tos.btta £$ 3 p6o 
house). The Law Society has said that it has tibt 'beeh 
proved that an open register would serve any useful putpoSe } 
but it would usefully demonstrate to the public tile compara¬ 
tive simplicity of dealing with nearly all registered 
Probably, eveh with an open register, comparatively ftvHay 
people would'be tempted to fry “ do-it-yourself 
—which can natiutliy' catty serioUS'riiks to J theQnbufSI 
but an open register Would make ibhart&r thafr wettbjij 
the restrictive practice f built info 195? SoUd’fote Act 
This forbids anyone except a qualified s&icitotV ofl pafoOfit 
fine of -up to £50, to charge' a fee fOr “ preparing’any 
instrument relating to real or personal estate” (iacftidihg 
dealings with the Land Registry). The blunr truth is that 
many kinds of peopte otber than solicitors are qualified to 
arrange a simple transfer of registered property, but at the 
moment are not allowed to compete commercially With 
solicitors in doing so. 


T he two obvious needs for reform, then, seem to be to 
abolish the secrecy of the register; and to extend com¬ 
pulsory land registration all over the country as quickly as 
possible. The first ;-could be done straightaway, and it is 
very difficult to see why it is not. The supposed objection 
that a land register open to the public might bring nosey 
neighbours and suspicious relatives poking round to find the 
size of your mortgage could easily be overcome by having 
these private details, as before, accessible only to bona fide 
customers—while maintaining a simple description of the 
property and the name and address of the owner in each local 
office, together with maps for the area. Another advantage 
of this would be that putative owners could be added con¬ 
ditionally to the list before the whole business of proving legal 
title had gone through. Application for planning permission 
could, for instance, be the occasion for doing just this. 
Obviously, too, local authority plans or regulations affecting 
any property should be made easily accessible to anybody who 
goes to read the land register—instead of being, entered in a 
separate register of local land changes, as they are now. 

An opening of the register would also do something to 
ruffle the path of at least some rent racketeers. It is true 
that landlords already forfeit their right to secrecy of the 
register if this secrecy is preventing the local authority from 
enforcing observance of the Housing or Landlord and Tenant 
Acts. But at present the whole business—for example, for 
a local authority to trace through the registry a landlord, who 
has not supplied a rent book—may take about a.month ; and 

* Eastbourne, Hastings, Croydon, Oxford, Oldham, Leicester, Canter¬ 
bury, Manchester, Salford, Huddersfield, Blackburn, Rochdale, Reading; 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Berkshire. • - 


T he second desirable reform—that of extending compulsory 
land registration right across the country—could not be so 
simply effected, merely by passing a new act of Parliament 
Apart from the boroughs and counties already' on this 
compulsory list, a long queue of other progressive local 
authorities await admission, but may have to wait years. Even 
including its regional offices, the Land Registry (which lives 
off its fees) has a staff of only 2,000 to cope with well over a 
million property dealings each year. When, as at present, 
dealings are in full spate, crippling jams occur. 

But, as with so many clerkly matters in these days of a 
revolution in office machinery, these difficulties should not 
be regarded as overpowering. Many of the newer countries 
of the world (and some of the older ones) find it possible 
to record and publish a full register of titles to property. 
There is now a strong case for giving, the Land Registry in 
Britain the staff and the streamlining necessary for a much 
speedier introduction of compulsory land registration all over 
the country, and then for moving on to eliminate the huge 
gaps in the jig-saw in areas where redevelopment i§ most 
necessary, For example, there is no obvious reason why, once 
the idea of publishing property ownership had.been approved 
in principle, the tax offices should not be used to supply 
information bn ownership, if this could not be obtained from 
the rating returns or other obvious sources. The reform could 
have a dramatic effect on a lot of old town property which is 
crying out for integrated redevelopment, rather than piecemeal 
rebuilding on the segments of some forgotteii feudal tenure. 
The machinery for producing a latter day Domesday Book 
would be complicated to assemble, but many of the parts ate 
already lying around. ..The time is ripe to put them together. 
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Two’s No Company 

Britain*? policy in Southern Rhodesia has brought it into 
unhappy near-isolation. Is there a way out? 


O nly two countries opposed the resolution on Southern 
Rhodesia which was carried ; last Monday by the United 
Nations .^ssembly’f committee-of-the-whole on colonial 
matters ; they were Portugal and South Africa. Britain, to 
whieh the resolution is addressed, formally declined to take 
part in the voting., The British stand was jn- rather odd con¬ 
trast to that taken only three weeks earlier in the Security 
Council, when a British veto—the only contrary vote—was 
used to block« very similar resolution. Evidently the Govern¬ 
ment, grateful as it may be for support from Lisbon and 
Pretoria, does not .want to get bracketed with them. In fact, 
however, resort tp the technicality of non-participation in a 
vote does not prevent Britain from seeming to the great 
majority of governments to have joined itself, in respect of 
southern African affairs, to the company of a rather gruesome 
twosome. 

The core of the Assembly’s resolution, as of the Council’s 
one, was an appeal that Britain should not transfer control 
over any armed forces to Southern Rhodesia until the colony’s 
government had become a fully representative one—that is, 
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IS CANADA RIPE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT? 

As regards England, in spite of some foolish commercial 

policy in our colonies, we do not doubt for a moment 
_ that it is in every respect desirable to retain as long 
at possible our large colonial empire. The duty of giving 
substantial assistance in the defence of our colonics must of 
course always remain while they remain our colonies at all. . . . 
It is, perhaps, not so easy to enumerate the moral advantages to 
our maturer colonies of continued union with Great Britain. 
What we gain in the imperial character of our policy, they 
may be said to lose. But this is only a question of time. No 
doubt the time must arrive when a great empire like Canada 
must practically be independent of England, and, if still con¬ 
nected with her at all, connected only by a sort of voluntary 
federal alliance. But we think it might very easily happen that 
such a time could come too soon. So far as we can under¬ 
stand American politics, we should say that the separation of 
the United States from England did come (owing to our fault 
rather than theirs) much too soon for their own advantage, 
and that Canada would do wisely to retain* as she wishes to 
retain, the colonial tie for at least several generations.. . . There 
can be no doubt, we think, that by the precipitation of the 
quarrel the United States entered on an imperial experiment 
before they were really prepared for anything but a colonial 
administration; and hence the unfortunate limitation of the 
power of the Central Government and the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, which has given a bald and municipal tinge to 
all their political life ever since. The first interest of colonists 
in politics is naturally in the mere physical development of the 
country, and till this has so far proceeded that a large variety 
in the social elements has sprung up naturally—not only an 
agricultural and mercantile class, but the finer and well-marked 
varieties of class which mark a mature civilisation—there is 
too great c uniformity of thought and culture to give birth 
to the higher kinds of .political organisation.,.. Political can 
has, we sincerely believe, more to do with well-devel 
varieties hi die society it has to govern, than with most 
causes. And Canada would do well not to throw off the 
modifying and cultivating influence of die imperial mind, till 
it has found a real national mind of its own. 


until tine present dominance qf the, whi^e .6 per, cent of its 
population is ended. The Government’s present answer is 
that, while it cannot simply change ]tbe colony’? constitution, 
it hopes to influence Salisbury toward appropriate reform?. 
This is at least partly accepted by such friendly, if embarrassed, 
powers as the United States and France ; aligned on this issue, 
whatever else may now divide them* they abstained in the 
voting in both Council and Assembly. But abstentionnot 
support. Britain ended up alone in the Council; and in die 
Assembly, for all the careful drawing aside of Britannia’s 
shirts, Portugal and South Africa were revealed as the only 
firm supporters she could muster against a swamping majority 
of 85. * 

All-aloneness, with its Dunkirk undertones, makes a certain 
appeal to many of us islanders. There may well be occasions 
when to stand out by oneself contra mundum is brave, noble 
and intelligent. But doubts whether this is such an occasion 
must be intensified by the disquieting apparition of Dr 
Verwoerd and Dr Salazar as the only volunteers for supporting 
roles. Neither Australia nor Canada, nor any of the conti¬ 
nental Europeans, feel able to back Britain’s present policy 
in Southern Rhodesia. The Scandinavian group, old- 
established builders of bridges between Afro-Asia and the 
old colonial powers, voted on Monday with the majority, 
disapproving Britain’s transfer of armed forces to Mr Winston 
Field. Even Sir Edgar Whitehead, if his latest utterances are 
to be taken at face value, may no lopger be counted as whole¬ 
heartedly favouring the strengthening of the present Salisbury 
government’s military arm. 

Isolation, whether splendid or stupid, is in either case apt 
to be costly. The price Britain is visibly paying for having 
got boxed in with Mr Field, Dr Salazar and Dr Verwoerd 
is that its style is cramped and its diplomatic effectiveness 
curtailed in many other directions. As long as it defends 
Mr Field’s prerogatives it cannot, for example, pull its full 
weight against Dr Sukarno on the Malaysia issue. Its repre¬ 
sentatives are liable to find their opposite numbers in allied 
capitals, or in the Commonwealth, greeting them with a touch 
of tetchiness. (“ Glad to see you, but must you always come 
clattering in with that mantrap on your foot ? ”) 

Complaint that United Nations meddling is purely destruc¬ 
tive would carry more conviction if the Government could 
show that it was itself pursuing a constructive policy in 
southern Africa. As things are, it might be well advised to 
welcome, and build an, others 9 suggestions. One of the latest 
is the new Scandinavian tine of thinking about the need for 
more positive UN action than a mere unleashing of sanctions 
against white diehards. It is surely time to drop the argument 
that what happens to Southern Rhodesia, or to the three 
protectorates to its south, is a strictly private affair. Neither 
Portugal and South Africa on the one iSmd, nor the mass of 
the world on the other, accept this any longer. Britain cannot 
now isolate this embarrassing problem; by pretending to, 
it only isolates itself. 
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S truggling ti> keep h& httid abo^ ^sc 
Mack waters of Kdiyart 1 )&&&' 4t 
Lancaster House this week, the GoWhW 
Secretary, Mr Duncan Sandys, missed much 
of his own party’s jpf#tfcs UfffcJgfor 
If the difficulty of Me wSAreVtwfc to 
be understood, one has to set again 

the ^Q&l&tag labcMfc Jtad^'fblitics. 
It is #at hardly any of the politidm jp 
Kenya is si ttfje pblttfdan (mthis B&itoopl 
sense) af ilU ^hey are really trffed toss*. 
What Mr Safidys was.Sttrinpnhg td d 6 this 
week'(he wk$ not wh#i 

Tty Economist went to jfress) was tp wbriy 
odta <Je« bet^e^ the *3# 

Kenya should ^ be governed wjWh ft cbtofcs 
under thclt J^ep^Oertt ^control on 
December i 2 tH. : t J .. ,' t4 

Under the lea de r shift of Mr Jomo Ken- 
yatta, the Kanu patty nas eonote a long w$y 
towards getting a hos$-cotl&flsus in Kenya. 
The major tribes are represented by 
political chiefs ih K#iU*s Whilst, 91$ M* 
Paul Ngel, leader of the AfrijCaft Peoples 
Party, has re-allled' himsdf (and thus pfc 
Kamba tribe, hachbohe of the Kenya afflty) 
with jCanu. Most of the political chiejfe Qf 
Kenya’s whites have also pyen , 1 W $$$j 
and K^nu has wpn £omqpjiift$cip 8 l fcleStjpfts 
in ostensibly enemy tferrhOry by appCwWg 
to those of the African^ the lOW* W&p 
sufficiently <Jetr|t?gHse4 Jo malfc a gepume 

pote«. 

What remains as the Kudu imposition is a 
collection of disgruntled small-time bosses 
of the minor tribes* The more sophisticated 
leaders of Kadu (headed by KonaW 
Ngala) have come to Lopd9 n 5 ^ 
left Jylpud m Kenya* fa mkubi 

op Wednesday that they |P^nd to set up 
their own Republic, comprising most of 
Kenya’s land area, based on the parts they 
think they can control. 1 

The immediate reaction to this move for 
those watching Kenya from London must 
be to suppose that the Kadu delegation at 
Lancaster HouSe has sent home word that it 
is getting nowhere* Mr Sindysy the K&du 
men must have concluded, intends to go a 
long way towards giving in to Mr Kenyatta 
and Kanu in the Mgumept over tbo consu- 
cation. A declaration such as Kadu made 
irt Nairobi on Wednesday fa mot* likely to 
be a tactical move designed to influence the 
course of the Lancaster House debate thin 
a genuine fhreat, * ■ , 

But either way it illustrates the toughness 
of Mr Sandys’a job. For he has, by * 
of parlitoentary statements, inore or k& 
vonmutad Britain to ' supporting • thfe 
(admittedly cumbersome) constitution that 
Kanu is determined to break. He -can 


to gjvft Kiitu 

pbWers it ftrants hutyff Kgdhj tojtome tt*Cht 


tdW tekies Chafing'at' # 
fte J 1**uld ftiyhfc a Pott-in 
fr^i'Tfr'tfiebthjptf hand 
~tut$Qnarahaikie 
..... itjttfevbfce strata 
Ihtei a'fcbdubft that '.(la the' 

Rcttya) Bfiri*-dBp‘rcd 
fo'hStepittdown. ' . .. > 

Mr Sand # 1 ought to ttik jpMQp 
fljahy 1 cbncesSIbna toKadU^jf^rol^irief 
he can drag but of Mr Keftyapf-^sg wn 
go ahead andcall Kadu’s blufl. 
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Who's to Blame ? 


M qgE maize ^nd the <?onquaf* of virgin 
•lapds werp opce jMr KhrugfechevV 
magif rowdies for th ^.Mi of Savfet 
farrorng* Now it is in fort#*^ that aalug- 
um Jies^apd Mr Jwu^bav wfa w 
f ^iply he jhwd pn the subject; p£ 
fvlm* m tjje wood buff of h 

w« h f speoa 1 scwiop »f ihtpirty?j.agt»i 
mpaitteg b to be devoid to thc chemical 
industry and its pen in agriodture* The 
meeting was probably prmpitated by die 
alarming news about, the harvest* On the 
basis of an official statatoentr^that' this 
year’s. grain deliveries to the state ’ yril\ 
roughly e^ital the level of 1959 3 ^! 196 b*- 
it tif prnM ft estimate how bid the Soviet 
harvest really ti. t’ * 

Atsilhimg that the proporHbn dehvemd 
tn the state has remained cmwtmit, this 
year’s grain crop should yield “somewhere in 
the region of 130 million wnh—rhat is, 
about 18 rtiiillon tons less than kst year and 
atanc 11 million tons less than in ^ 
previous best year. By itself* the size of this 
gap dots not tell us how much the Russian* 
have to buy abroad, since there muse be 
some degree of flexibility in home demand. 
But fhewets that the Soviet population has 
eimtl by about 18 million «nc<M 9585 «hd 
that dm numbers of liwcitock have gam up 
considerably in recent years, while stock* 
btrve bcen run down, suggests that the 
Russian* may Pot have finished toqying ih 
the World market yet. ^ ^ 

' j( if now'opnnly admitted that ihonggtt 
amntebeblaitiedeptheiyfmtW woatmf^ 
tint if firms had bad mow JartiUtor Ml 
uasd it properly, Soviet agriculture wodld 
not have beeh so touch at the tnaicy:t«f 
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am- 

cost <»mm smpoitt fwm A«fe odtih* 

trftt, notably Itldla, PaMittti tod Hbhg- 
kotw” tod calling on It to arf *bcfew lift 
tod Ute.” The mdriott, It k ftde>. .yi> 
tocawed by the tawdurive tdth a gjtfts fi^o 
Mr anew Thomtbn, saying that 

the party leadership would not ttttage any 
existing agreements. But the thought was 
inefcapablc , dat^hilt tht d*ha^ Vere 
prepared to dbeer Mr Wilson s bracing 
generalities lor PfogiW* and toang^ feft 
SjrH » )dtem swtftly evaporated Mitt fo’damfe 
down to cotwiatd propdsalit atfeotiof pits 
tkulsr interesti. Bather 0UjM5^ VBha had 
dedared that them wet ao roairforLdddliM 
Uboar jp>iy.i<<ii t^te tew- 

^o^*toat It atiU 4 »fb*tesiqwfc* a fcWi' 1 - 
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not alone, KtmmunLt is entitled to claim 
that “ nearly.®! *f*Rlfernal communist pap- 
ties ... have condemned the Chinese. .. 
Most, but „ not all. On his apsegsmei#: o| 
the size'fad determination of that potential 
opposition must depend Mr Khrushchev's 
decision whether to turn the birthday party 
into, an international tribunal. 

,n 1 

LOCAL COUNCILS ^ 

A Proposal for Payment 

\i ^il^irlbmeht ia to run on for another 
*be Go^iment should be 
lcgd&mf' ' ii tm legislative ideas. 

Flese Britain needs legis¬ 

lation . to ffiffiwdse payment of public 
saifoi^i$fell local councillors, but to 
couqcIfiort who aeev chairmen of the big- 
sgM|UPMr k w Mthbrky committees—the t 
pooffe ffta are jtf dfopt the full-time (bjut 
at cabinets of the treat' 

munppUltfoL The best feftnula would be 
to aflovf to each Ug coufidi a salary 
biU According to the amount bf public 
money (or total rateable value), it hfadlea ; 
and to leave it to the elected focal, council 
leader to decide among how many tbp poli¬ 
tical colleagues to split this fixed stim. He 
could then choose how small and relatively 
well paid, or large and thus relatively ill 
paid, a local cabinet be wants. Ideally, the 
leader of a council like Birmingham should 
be able to pay seven or eight political 
colleagues, whom he would expect to work 
full-time for the city, salaries of around 
£ 3,000 a year. 

Payment for councillors .is generally 
regarded as a Labour idea, but in this form 
it should now seem vital to die Conserva¬ 
tives. Next April Britain is to hold the 
first election for the largest urban local 
authority in the world. This poll for the 
Greater London Council may have a special 
national significance; if the Conservatives 
do well in this massive test election, one 
suspects they may cal) ia parliamentary 
general election for next May,'otherwise 
They may go fa>dU0ctobfer. But there is 
at present a special reason for doubt about 
voting Conservative in the GLC elections. 

The main work Of the present, smaller, 
dying, labour-controlled London County 
Council ft done largely by seven or eight 
Labour committee chairmen who work vir¬ 
tually full-time at County Hall, drawing no 
salaries, only small expense allowances (and 
nobly, under considerable personal difficul¬ 
ties, most have worked). Labour has suc¬ 
cessfully recruited these full-time politician- 
administrators partly because local govern¬ 
ment (especially in London) has always 
been one of the recognised main opportuni¬ 
ties for administratively minded Labour 
men (and for its intellectual Hampstead 
women), portly because there are probably 
more Labour zealots who fae willing to live 
at a pinch-penny Standard of living than 

goyeium^rfo^ heV^r Hel3! *^uItS tfife sairie 
cachet. The danger (or, at Shy rite, the 
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allegation) is going to be that if the Tories 
Win the GLC they may have either to 
recruit their cabinet .for London from 
v, second team superannuates—or else put in 
their most active men as committee chair¬ 
men, but find them forced to work very 
much part-time and to leave far too much 
of the government of Greater London .to 
non-elected officials. This happens in all 
too many other large local councils at the 
present time. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

White Elephant 

B itter in defeat, Sir Roy Welcnsky 
arrived in London on Wednesday 
morning on his way home to Salisbury from 
a visit, to United States. In America 

he fuhLliiikted against the British policy in 
f Africa resulted in the decision to wind 
ijj^ihe federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
tapd (and ffeus demolish his job as federal 

E ime minister) this December. In Britain, 
;■ opened his mouth again, as soon as he 
stepped off the aeroplane, to complain of 
being kicked out of office by the British 
government. A question worth asking, in 
Sir Roy’s own blunt manner, is: Did he 
come to Britain to spite and harass the 
Conservatives during their Blackpool 
conference ? 

He did arrive on the first morning of the 
conference, and his scheduled day for de¬ 
parture was Saturday, October 12 th, the 
last day of the conference. He missed see¬ 
ing the minister for central Africa, Mr 
Butler, on Wednesday morning because his 
aircraft arrived late. (But, from Blackpool, 
Mr Butler saw to it that a meeting was 
arranged.). Whatever attack he may have 
planned on Mr Macmillan could not 
decently be canned out during the prime 
minister’s illness; the result is that Sir 
Roy’s next bout of sulking must be in his 
own tent, in Rhodesia. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Fighting Dutchmen 

B orh in Holland, Dr Joost de Blank 
wrote in 1959 that he would leave 
Sopth Africa if Dr Verwoerd (who was also 
born in Holland) would go too. Now Dr 
de Blank is to retire as Archbishop of Cape¬ 
town and return to London. Dr Verwoerd 
stays. The sad fact is that Dr de Blank, 
who won many a battle during his six and 
a half years in the republic, leaves a lost war 
behind him. 

As Anglican archbishop Dr de Blank has 
been foremost among the Anglican u politi¬ 
cal priests ” in South Africa—a line that 
includes Father Huddleston and Bishop 
Reeves. What is sad is not only that he has 
failed to win over any significant number of 
Afrikaner churchgoers to a Christian view 
tfjteljtRpot won the battle for un- 
jPbjagialism'» inside his own 
fcfiufcb. ’ Indeed* Dr Verwoerd has beat 
winning support for his leadership and his 
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ideas from many English-speaking (often, 
presumably, Anglican) South Africans, 
The church of the province of South Africa 
remains divided between those priests who 
would keep in tune with the white flock 
and those who would risk losing white sup¬ 
port by coming out against apartheid. 

All this said, Dr de Blank did manage 
to shake many Afrikaner consciences and 
to force the Dutch Reformed Church to re¬ 
examine its own attitude to racialism, 
(This self-examination continues, as a report 
on page 128 shows.) That he got no further 
than he did may be due only to the imper¬ 
viousness of the people he had to deal with. 
For those in England who want to see 
peaceful change in South Africa Dr de 
Blank’s return is a depressing omen. One 
by one the vestigial links with the British, 
which might have provided a channel 
through which the ideas of the outside 
world could be carried intg South Africa, 
are snapping. For it now seems inescapably 
true that British nudging, advising and 
preaching can do little to rescue the 
Afrikaners, or their English camp-followers, 
from the consequences of ihcir own apar¬ 
theid theology. 

RUSSIA AND PAKISTAN 

Southward, Look! 

B arely five weeks after its reciprocal air 
traffic agreement with China, Pakistan 
has made one with Russia. PIA and Aero¬ 
flot will now be free to. operate to 
and beyond Moscow and Karachi respec¬ 
tively. Both countries may be acting from 
sound commercial motives; but the political 
consequences can hardly be ignored and, 
one may guess, were not. 

Pakistan, in its gradual drift toward non- 
alignment, has been anxious to extend its 
international links of all sorts (Czecho¬ 
slovakia is next on the air list). And it 
could gain nothing from the hardening of 
rival Russo-Indian and Sino-Pakistani axes. 
The Russians, too, have reason not to spurn 
Pakistan; to do so could only push it harder 
towards China without loosening its ties 
with a West that is still far from being Mr 
Khrushchev’s sworn ally. Moreover, the 
agreement opens the way for Soviet civil 
aviation to Ceylon. If negotiations already 
under way are successful, Aeroflot, which 
already flics to Jakarta by New Delhi and 
Rangoon, could, and apparently will, 
equally well fly by Karachi and Ceylon— 
another country With a perceptible inclina¬ 
tion towards China. 

That this may be the thought at the back 
of Soviet minds is suggested by the parallel 
cases of Yemen and Somalia. The Russian- 
built airfield at Sanaa, opened last month, 
is already used by Russian planes; the 
Somalis in August agreed to open 
Mogadishu. This is not yet a scheduled 
service, but one day it could be. Is ifc 
pure coincidence that the Chinese tried 
hard to get a foothold in Yemen, and 
are still trying very hard indeed in 
Somalia ? 
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Exeunt 

Civilians 


M ilitary coups and hurricancs: Caribbcan 
countries are being buffeted by both and 
nothing, it seems, can be done about 
either. Washington is being rebuked, by its own 
press as well as by wishful thinkers Outside, for 
having failed to prevent the overthrow Of con¬ 
stitutional government in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic and Honduras. On the other hand, nobody has, 
as yet, accused the Central Intelligence Agency o! using space age 
magic to divert Hurricane Flora, the deadliest hurricane to attack 
the western hemisphere since the beginning of the century, so that 
instead of heading for the Florida coastline it lingered day after 
day battering to sad ribbons Cuba's hopes of agricultural recovery. 

The spartan discipline imposed by Cuban officials who are trying 
to play down the extent of the devastation fits in with the reports 
that some Cuban exiles have seen this as a ripe time to plan 
invasion. The American Red Cross, which cabled an offer of 
help, showed greater humanity and a better understanding of 
public relations. American supplies are already being distributed 
in Haiti, which also has* a government that Washington looks at 
askance, though in a more disengaged manner. Chilling reports 
of the carnage in Haiti are coming through. Because of the 
prevalent confusion, the very low standard of living and the 
flimsincss of their houses, Haitians were equipped neither to fly 
before the storm nor to stand up to it. 

But what may be done to prevent man-made havoc ? Very 
little, at least from outside, according to a statement made on 
Sunday by Mr Edwin Martin, Washington’s assistant secretary of 
state for inter-American affairs. While deploring, in principle, 
the overthrow of democratic governments, Mr Martin v analysed 
the present series of hemispheric military coups and argued that, in 
practice, their end results were not necessarily as Mack as all that. 
But, black or white, there was in any case little die United States 
could do to prevent the coups from happening ; 

Nor can we, as a practical matter, create effective democracy by 
keeping a man in office through the use of economic pressure or 
even military force when his own people are not jyliKnig to 
to defend him. A democracy dependent on* outside £' ’ 
support of this kind is a hollow shell which has tSO fuhjrfej 
As with hurricanes, the United States, having hoy flowers of 
prevention, must concentrate on salvage. And tor the^j^pcess of 
salvage, Mr Martin emphasised, the United c*n exert 

leverage “ sometimes great, sometimes small ” on dkfrw.ptvy 
regimes to be liberal witbip their own meaning 'oj^tbe 
to return their countries as soon as possible to civ^i^ Jpvt 
He pointed to Argentina and Peru as countries whose military 
juntas carried out faithfully their promise to hold elections; and to 
the Ecuadorian junta as good enough of its kind. 

Nobody in his right mind would disagree with Mr Martin’s 
argument that, while attempts to impose democratic practices by 



economic per&ua»on4r«difficultenough* such attempta by bryte 
force, would be lamentable. And yet one is left to wonder whether 
the six military coups that have overturned civilian governments 
in the past eighteenmonths (in Argentina, Peru, Guatemala, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic and Honduras) were really as 
inevitable as Mr Martin seems to make out. And whether* indeed*. 
American responsibility for this sequence begins and ends with the 
help it can proffer in picking up the pieces afterwards. ■ - 

The Kennedy Administration’s policy towards Latin" America 
is based on the principle of reform rather than revolution, evolution 
rather than explosion. The Alliance for Progress, with its stress 
on internal social reform, has been presented as a counter to 
Castroism. The trouble is that it has all worked out tatbpr 
differently. The choice, it seems, is not between reform and 
revolution, but between reform and regression. The Cuban 
revolution has not, except possibly in Venezuela, sent put deadly 
rays of communism or Castroism ; potential revolutionaries in 
other Latin American countries may have been given hope by 
what happened in Cuba but not to the extent of trying to do 
anything about it at home. Cuba, admits even the passionate 
revolutionary, is an oddity, and it is no good attempting to imitate ’ 
, its revolution. What the Cuban revolution and its comttiunUit 
aftermath have done is to give the old school of anti-reformists 
(which often* but far from always, includes senior military com- 
mttnderl) a pretext for almost any degree of preventive action; 
action, moreover, which from their point of view it would be wise 
to take fast. 

Latin American reformists whom Washington Would like to 
support have, generally speaking, either shied away from the 
approach ^ frOm a political kiss of death, or else, if they have 
braved repercussions by seeking Washington’s hand, have 

afterwards felt aggrieved that (he grasp was not more wholehearted 
. or mom understanding. Meanwhile, the old ruling groups, inside 
the armies and v outside, have never been able to persuade them¬ 
selves that the United States still does not really put its trust 
in them rather than in the men of reform. Their conviction has 
been strengthened by the northern obsession with Cuba, by the 
attitude of many American business men and even by some 
members of the American military missions whose supposed job, 
among other things, has been to inject respect for constitutionalism 
into theLatin American military mind. But, with the slow erosion 



ill INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

of their privjfege$'and ^vtith the fear ttyt the flowcridg of pew 
ideas intkUnifed states may, one. ^ay^ m £oof, dine 

is not on their side and the incenjiv^ to atefcg string. The 
would-be revolutionaries of the Left, on the other hand, can sit 
tight, waiting for time to prove the ancient dogma that reform 
is a delusion and that, sooner or later, tyranny and revolution must 
come to grips. 

“ ito mote. vQcaendiMwkmf about tat# 
foWjft'lfc ftipe* *q4- • 

at not, wi"i» Vulnerable el 
[mania, of course, HW a wt Mlw jj l ^r 
of'legend; the d&cem for order 
for human dignity. 

* far constitutional govenupwt, 
f and tn^ors who 
. f we now qdWf Nassarites j 
r.&tfjfcc duflipelves as ag#|i 
wi .i(hfbdj!li the ^effectual dMlni$igfof jpo 8 & 

./’dhfio >ifi% nof/tni; section of the Bhwlfea army that 
cancelled om* set ta&fecortn and mused another With different 
r«»u!ts, toffc hddL * ■*£ V 

Nor chi Ait ^fttSUtiuy revolts be clapped tinker ao^^ ’bb^ 
ing, The poAwkan and Honduran coups bad % common 
(as our c o rrespondent, who witnessed both, points out in the 
following article) and the one may have set off the other. Both 
may have been encouraged by the knowledge that the United States, 
in applying “ leverage ” to die Argentinian and Peruvian military 
juntas, did not (at least not for long) withhold economic aid. But 
these military meh may have miscalculated the forcefulness of 
America’* reaction. The length of time during which American 
aid and diplomatic relations remain suspended may depend less 
on the turn of events in the two Caribbean countries concerned 
(although, even on this count, the Administration had pinned con-* 
sidcrable hopes on Sr Bosch and his fall has reverberated) than on 
the possible chain effect on the next country to be threatened. 


■fj^k is a fatm^ 
America an 
about thcarmy, " 
The Lat|vAmcne$| 
greed# 


iitKciju 

dabbUd 
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For two leaders now showing signs of begrimf to tfM will of 
their armlet are President Goblart of Brazil, *hd Freskfent Betan¬ 
court of Venezuela. The Brazilian armed fortes hive, in the past, 
been unusual in protecting rather than threatening the country’s 
constitution; Brazil's present state of lamentable economic and 
political confusion may, just, have caused new and less commend¬ 
able i^eas to seep in. Yielding to military pressure, President 
0 aui|J$iakftt.congress to grant him emergency powers under a 
State jtfriegg; congress refused and there the matter, for the 

. Veiiq^Mpa< a rmed forces have seldom $hojm t&c restraint of 
,lfr*tr colleagues. President Betancourt, who is almost 

am the im of his constitutional run as was President YilJ/eda 
“■—* ifidduras, last week crackgd dojv*/MfeP — — >A 


^f^me |iift-wing opposition, cantoeHihg 4lk.|>ar^melhaiy'i 
t of ootpnunist deputies and pulling into arrest a wide sweep 
j£jps active opponents. He was undoubtedly impelled less by fear 
Wiat the kft-wing terrorist forces might achieve than by fear 
vrfdrhat the army might do in response to them. Terrorist snipers 
^iv^ ^beeit murdering Caracas policemen for months past; their 
last week may have been to have killed a^roup of soldiers. 
X Rejecting the charge that he might have composed an apologia 
fortioilittry chops, Mr Edwin Martin insists that u they are to be 
fought with all the means we have available. 1 ’ In the case of 
Honduras, this entailed sending Major-General Theodore Bogart, 
the American regional commander in Panama, to Honduras to try 
to talk Colonel L 6 pez, the leader of the coup, but of it. The 
means, while still short of military force, might be greater where 
Venezuela is concerned. If President Betancourt thought he was 
vitally threatened by the forces of communism, the United States 
would be unlikely to hesitate long. What happens if he asks for 
help against his turbulent generals ? If Latin America’s military 
extremists are ever to find out they cannot always get away with it, 
the United States will have to show conclusively which side of the 
fence it intends to come down on. 


HONDURAS 

Holy Gunsmoke 

raOM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Tegucigalpa 

T he Spanish couquistadorcs came to 
America with courage, greed and 
fanatical faith. Their military heirs still 
have greedy machismo (f word conveying 
Latin American admiration for masculine 
qualities of toughness and physical 
courage) and belief in the holiness of 
their mission. On October 3 rd—for the 
second time m eight dayrf-~thts mixture 
was let loose on a long-suffering Caribbean 
country. The pattern of the military coup 
in Honduras, in which the army com*- 
manner, Colonel Qsvaldo L 6 pez Arellano, 
threw out the elected president, Sr fUnriu 
Villccla Morales, was ; strikingly simitar to 
that which abruptly ended . constitutional 
rule in the fiohunican Republic the wtek 
before. ' v ' ,jl ■' ; ■* 

The military leaders, encouraged by 
right-wing opposition pblitiriahs, •' moved 
swiftly and efficiently to overthrow the 
president and exile him to democratic Costa 
Rica. In their piptiunciamepto on t he day 
of the coup, the armed forces based their 



action oil' the ,f stored misribh ” which the 
constitution assigns to them. Their action*' 
they said*; was taken to end the chaos^to 
prevent fraud in the immioem, presidential 
elections, and, inevitably, to halt 4< thc com¬ 


munist infiltration that menaces so seriously 
our democratic form of government, our 
life, our property and our deep-felt religious 
sentiments.” The 44 communist menace ” 
line convinces nobody outside the country 
except, perhaps, for Cuban exiles living in 
the United States. Least of all docs it 
impress the State Department. As in Santo 
Domingo, the allegations that communists 
were infiltrating the government have not 
been backed by. the name of a single influ¬ 
ential communist official. Moreover, a. 

a of communist students has. been 
, despite its determined, efforts, to 
gain control of the Honduran students’ 
movement, and communists were recently 
ousted from control of fbp trade unions 
embracing the employees of tfre United 
Fruit and Standard Fruit companies. 

There haye been pro-Castro guerrillas in 
, the. hills, bqt it is extremely doubtful that 
theseamtfunjt to anything, but, scattered 
grotty whPSC target is npt tbe Honduran 
gftwraheht but neighbouring , Nicaragua. 
Ait' his‘press Conference' oh Saturday, 
Colonel L6pez admitted that his estimated 
figure of 10 a gUcigfflas did not constitute 
: a'serious menace to the regime/' 

Mom serious from the point of view of 1 
the armload of the right-wing Nationalist 
party was the nesjveertripty dm the ruling 
Liberal party’s candidate, Sr Rodas 
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Is It vital for your offices to bo In Central 
London? la It worth: 

Paying 5/7id just to rent the space taken up by 
one leg of an office desk? 

Or paying £180 a year more in rent per employee 
than you would In the outskirts or provinces? 

Or paying at least £26,000 a year more in all 
(wages, rent and rates) per 100 employees? 

-Or aooepMng lqp efflciency of employees? 

—bCdftuse ffionifo. timekeeping and general 
, healtl&lrft VMtly ahproved where work and home 
'-ara'Sd|^Q0it aid in pleasant surrounding^. 

If 3TCu4?e jfldte&by these facts and would like to 
'■knaSaippreT- 


If there is no cast iroojfeaspn why,y<pir firm—# a 

certain parts of it—npedhe In Central 

If you want to hear what other^ffiffp, 

have made the move-y*- l 

IMPACT — V* If- 

If you would appreciate free information $l- 

advlce on the advantages hf a movtfj where l 

suitable accommodatioi|>can.be found,, rent Mai, 

rates, communications 'with .Central 

labour Bupply, housing; education and general' , 

amenities write to-LOB— ‘ 

LOB is the, Location of Offices Bureau , set up by the 
Government as a service, for Central London business¬ 
men. The infgrtnatton it gives is free and impartial. 
Remember that the first comers get the best sites, 

Ask-LOB for a brochure right away and then 
follow up with your personal problem. 
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SCIENCE 






I.C.I. research and d&*Wpment workers have their discoveries that win wide 
acclaim* No less imp<^mt in the long run, howev$5>|i* the many improve- 
ments ia pToduct and jWqess that constantly stream|t«^I.C.I. laboratories to 
.help the farmer, the doctbr, the engineer—to speed pW#ess in every sphere of 
|iun»n a^vhy. Heralu^three examples: 



SPACE TECHNOLOGY aJSS EARMERS 

^ u -nroblem in 


(' 


BOON to AIRCRAFT CONSlRUCTORS 
A mans bf ctmriniotfon jljp miitoem platforms 
surround* the modern uivtl^ it is being 
built, and its Outer,skin kail too prone to receive 
knocks and scratches' this sort of damage cm 
be expensive and. in order to prevent it, I.C4, 
lias developed u special kind of strip lacquer. 
Sprayed on to the metal component* imme¬ 
diately after they are made, it coats ihcm \uth a 
lilm which, though only live-thousandths of an 
inch thick, gives valuuble protection. And it 
strips off very easily, once the bui|dri1g'*or the 
aircraft It temple iff 


Fgnrwn -want _ . . vt * - 

free-flowing after lemg storage. I.C.T. s joo is to 
they gtet them. Its scientists have recently 
w>tvedR* prafebm of ascertaining the condition 
of fertiUro. at the Jbattom ef a, pto cogUieiM 
thotiriutaft or toils. Instrunfcntf connected to 
indication d^tiAA bjtwirci could not be used, 

SS1»M W!8£. TVy 

fore used techniques strain* fp those 
‘ fpr studying the stratosphere. A 

IrgiVW, cm demand, an exact description of the 
ededitioa ef the «OWd fertilizer, : 


I.CI.Yfer-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many, fields 


IMPROVED HOSPITAL HYGIENE 


^om’ afiSdiet—lsl a"ScfMtis 

problem in 

use of modern antiseptics provide a partial 
answer, bet the human apse w m eveiwcsenl 
ifistrfbutor 6f harmful bacteria. The does iron 
was, how to deaf With ILIUTXhdsptotkMonc 
answer with a potent bactericide in the form qf a 
creaim /Merited/Pride tl* nostrils of parienrsuhd 
-> nurwg staff it peweuts die, spread of ipJedfon. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED. LONDON, S.W.I 












THE ECQjNQfofST pCTPHW/M. 


that the cofonifcilfflMf ItaUfiBti 
altst pantos tonttilafoedi ntJ ' 
spring and, acctodpig. to 
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been the greatest sm## toiitirilfAtti^g: 1 fiictbr ‘ td^wSfe ^wi 
economic recovery after the war. The bureaucrats of Brussela-- 
he put it rather more politely—should keep their poised fingert 
out of the pie.. , . ! AJH30JA 

West Germany has more apprentices under contract than adjr 


werhat 

" ..'.. “ WL^t&i ■ 

.VSMstf 

r — . ^itfhister tf&jm _. _ 

rMf SAMQblood _, JT , 

Jw- |! f ' • ewAiindw'^' itoc omKoIM ^ ^'vongHtifaft 

tUaat 'iv ta a m a rin i n ^^Hgttt control ovoxhcTOibfo .swafetfae:pf 
wporhc/1'-«tiii***ibiirtt by keepia^tbaitopippsiiiDn, h. &mi<t<i£bdk&aud ‘ " ‘ 
refused,only'beckust HoiJtab^lHfclWllWu;.- ,»«^>ef)d?pfi ! ga^erninen|^’for,:Wi»«df,o' - j;i t.-iaAtoeri— L — 

fesP,..ioJ/ ^ri: :f r': : ,\h a'idWto* /&JW» fe-.rf 

■ Jf ft:«s«L kcl fc;$ 

5 ;I: (-•> ?<y* r nj wyi.j fjj ^vnr/b 

,AX chioioD a rrijj.L ?bi‘j £f.i:rr?u 

r ,7 :<A'h :r;;‘'W\h a\ .dbiv/ri udi 'rsh hniw 
'Wn^shh ovi» A:AiOjiih ;?c 

j\ fcjf.'i £ is ■: !-o f:ji1 1 

V) vsl'rgt) l j>: & 4 i>n cfsrir 1 * 1 *. syaUj ege 

: 1 •* ' >• w:.*^ liSih.A ; !,/1; ■»*, «*Mt :.t»i i:r )' tr; |j- f u 

f /, 1 'i ’(frwwmmwr /s ,> :u’. = 
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E nolisha 4 ejs: iwbo Jbdi^vc tbat BrttAin :U» tints to ^amlfhoD to 
lose from closer asaooatiad widL Bui^6pe ; hsv© dhnwcl 

tibcSr faith ^tanahited, hacf AejK been- preaant^ by the civihsod 
debate on dcciipatioiial iMhung 'belil ihi i i^lfl^tuht towA hall on 
October 4th* J0ow fat sbonid differing national pcactkeslbe stan¬ 
dardised withiri the common maricet, where the free moveritent 
of labour is to be the rule ? Professor Uonelio.Lcvi Stmdri had 
come from Brussefs to put the European Gommissiou^s cisc far 
concerted procedures. Herr Gunther Eicbwede, the. specialist in 
vocational training at the. headquarters of the. German chambers 
of commerce and industry, was there to voice deep German mis¬ 
givings at the prospect of bureaucratic meddling where none, in 
the German view, was needed. . „ 

An air of yr§ency s O¥^rhung -the -discussion. As Herr Eichwede 
observed in his opening remarks, Europe produces hale of the 
basic materials of industry, but lives largely by processing thfcm. 

Its most precious assets are the wits, skHl Ind energy of its inhabi¬ 
tants (some 115 million in’ the common market^ between the work¬ 
ing ages of 15 and 65. No one disputed his premise T that the 
chief ainvof European vocational training must be to foster ithong 
young people-a rich variety of skiHs, and with them “ a positive 
towards our free |Dricty/ , And Professor Levi Sandri 
untiled frM jmc Avenue de la JoyeuSe Enrr6c that 

at the end ofju'tiwri "were some 800,000 situations vacant in 
thlfc' common market (590^000 in west Germany and 140,000 in 
Holland), mostly for skfftod, porkers. At the aathe time approxi¬ 
mately 1.5 milliott pers^^i,2 million of them in Italy—were 
looking for jobs. Not g^#ere uneoij^oyed ; aoitic just warned 
a change, fq| the better, ^iput, nearly aU of these lacked the skill 
dbat WO*;^ ! ^mand. Add the i,ap$q«p young folk who leave 
^boqjte of the commcrn Jacket eve$y year, and th<^ older 


The general hftponsibilky for 


w ir ,_. , r jvqry year. 

U borne. 


ire for industry and commerce, 
vital : .a factor vocational training is 
ity. The argument now 


fries whta»i^ fiteuidfWjipg » 
atata it wilUKc 

in tlta fortunes 1 ta the. j^iro] 
afootis’pwinly skoutmedjods. 

\ . vaert -three systems of training, First, 

whok*i3ne fracttdH'Hi|nin| in state or private 

sd»ds, whfeoiH. fPH fpittr^tSa* apeenaent and ^Mront direct 

»ch ,pf the Vocation' concerned. 

by contract, in a par- 
_ ^raettcai traMng, by crin- 
ilfedby theoKtical jnstttjcdonjn state 
i fcng been the sjstefo practised' in 
UC^aU. siementatT school leavers to 



with legal sanction, by tbe ftaamtatas ,pf cnmlnirir t , 


and crafts, wbtah' afo ih 
firms, the trade tfnftto^ 'ffta" 


government. Soihe yi’* 3 * 90 tftataatf T | ittacd tiuon^i foectal 
courses in tbe period since* tneapofos vrttt, bmta: ddJtrafiy fo 
promote a corps of qualified iidtotrial trafoefsl Wfcit Oerthari fihris 
spend an avm^of ai5bo tml^ 'n^^ a yttir «» i tfc trd^^ 
of apprentice^:'The ttbblg sfettari H adndnfetCfod^and ' lupe r vised 
by some 80,000 vdtmttdy vrorittata* srimo^it 
The Germans are Satisfied widi meit own a rra ng ^meu ts. md 
with - die European <IomtUMibiiV Hforts to establiHi"” funda¬ 
mental prindpfcs” tat all vocatfonid tiaiafog fo 'dte J t»tani6n 
martet, they ask two questions; How far wotdd addf T>rindplei, 
and any consequent measures, be binding on aU membefs ? Arid 
what would be the compositiott and powort of die odounkwe of 
experts,appointed to handle these naatters ? In die German way 
of thinking,, it would; .be Jtqpoasihlb perfectly to co-ordinate the 
variously developed national systems, and <he attempt'to. stan¬ 
dardise would carry: a danger of failing to keep^pace .with tech¬ 
nical progress. The Getmans sec also 1 some danger of wasteful 
duplication of effort. Good work ^ already being dope in thc 
field of information, they point out, by PNlCfi (Union dea lndus- 
tries de la Coqunujaeut^ %topfoncO,.by the European Institute for 
Vocational Training at Harts, and by CIRF at Gaoctfa (Centre 
International d’lnformatkiQ ct de* Recherche sur. Ja JFormation 
Professioitelle> As for the pommisaiun's proposal that there should 
b.- a common financing s «f European,vocational tfainiog, the Ger¬ 
mans object that the taxpayer is burdened enough-already, ..that 
grants of. public. fupd s have # way of stimulating further demands, 
and that ’ common kilties sometimes have defaulters. European 
co-operation in vocational training, the Germans submit, would 
best be confined to schooling apprentices from the developing 
countries, and perhaps to establishing a series of model training 
shops in the six ; countries, so that, different methods cpubjl be 
useftdly compared,. ; •, -A vna*i- 

Profcssor Leyi, S^pdri replied sweetly to the German .catalogne 
of misgivings^ He recalled that article ?8 of tfie Treaty of Rome 
envisaged a common policy for vocational training. That, he con- 
cided, meant no ttasre than Ac laying down Of general principles, 
though' it did foean that those prlndplcS shdvfid bSre legal backing. 
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Id practice, he explained, the European Commission’s aim. was to 
promote standards that had been common usage fa,G$nbany for. 
years. He listed them: High employment, to choose 

one’s place of work, appropriate training for jilt fa properly 
equipped schools and workshops, constant adjustment to technical 
advance and to the requirements of the economy as a whole, rite, 
development of young workers’ personalities, and free access for 
•H to the paths leading to promotion. It was also the commission’s 
intention that diplomas and certificates should not be demanded as 
indispensable passports to jobs. They should be regarded as no 
more than one kind of evidence of Qualification; everybody who 
could should be free to make his way, even to die highest 
posts. 

All this was reassuring. But the professor’s audience, which 
Included representatives of the major political parties as well as of 
industry and commerce, exchanged knowing smiles when he 
pleaded the necessity of establishing a common fund to finance 
the measures required for determining a common policy. The 
debate will go on, at Brussels and elsewhere. 


ALGERIA 

The Kabyles Dig In 

P ostponing his projected visit to the United Nations,President 
Benbella stepped up his efforts this week to counter the revolt 
in Kabylia. At Bougie, on Tuesday, on the outskirts of the rebel 
enclave, he rallied some thousands of people by accusing the dis¬ 
sidents of obstructing his socialist programme; and he promised 
many more measures of nationalisation before the end of the year. 
The same message was carried by a number of his ministers to 
other shaky areas, including Blida (south of Algiers) where there 
have been defections to Mr Ait Ahmed’s Socialist Forces Front. 
Meanwhile government troops piled up round the now well en¬ 
trenched Kabyle stronghold, which forms roughly a quadrilateral 
running from just east of Tizi Ouzou to Michelet and from each 
point northwards to the coast. 

While the rebels claim that supporters have joined them from 
elsewhere in the country, these movements have been far from 
spectacular. A more serious sign of unsetdement lay in the absence 
of 90 out of 197 deputies at an emergency meeting of the national 
assembly last week. Subsequendy President Benbella sought peatte 
talks with Mr Ait Ahmed. He was firmly rebuffed ; and on trying 
to drive a wedge between 7 Mr Ait Ahmed (as the real villain) and 
Colonel Ou el Had) (as merely misguided) met with defiance from 
both of them. Both declared themselves opposed to what they 
called “ fascist dictatorship ” and Mr Ait Ahmed defined his con¬ 
ception of socialism: he says he favours nationalisation, certainly, 
but within a planned economic programme, and not carried out 
helter-skelter for the sake of popular applause. 

What basis for peace talks was offered to Mr Ait Ahmed is not 
clear. It is said that Mr Benbella did agree to call a congress of 
the National Liberation Front provided the legitimacy of his regime 
was not to be called in question. But this is precisely the question 
that Mr Ait Ahmed appears bent on raising. His plea for more 
democratic methods is not purely political opportunism. Since time 
immemorial the Berbers have practised a kind of democracy in 
r unning their local affairs. They prefer village councils to having 
a single headman, and have always rejected the feudal system that 
elsewhere gave prominent families undue power. 

President Benbella’s deep desire to avoid using force against the 
Kabyles is not shared by all his ministers. The return last Saturday 
of Colonel Boumedienne from his mission to Moscow (connected 


with tfic £36 million worth of credits that Rtissia is grant¬ 
ing to Algeria) wks thoughtto herald s pbssibly stiff tt policy. Yet 
it Is hard to $ee bow unfi^ goveri^eiit troojps—those ftom r the 
former Moroccan and Tunisian bases did more drilling tban fighting 
during the war against Franqer-can tackle seasoned guerrillas 
operating in their own confusingly mountainous ,« terrain. And the 
lurid alternative threatened by President BcnbeUa-Ko arm civilians 
by the thousand*—sounds like apohqy of despair. 

Nor is quietness guaranteed elsewhere. Although ho one took 
seriously last Week President Benbella’s claim that die Moroccans 
were abetting the Algerian rebels, the Moroccans did seize ^heir 
chance to brandish some troops on the frontier by way of demon¬ 
strating their claim to Colomb Bfchar. They have always main¬ 
tained that the French, in drawing what was here no more than 
an administrative frontier, deliberately bent the line to deprive 
them of this useful coal-mining region. Tension arose some weeks 
ago when Algerians pushed a number of Moroccans out of the 
disputed area. Then on Tuesday tame fighting took place in fpite 
of the fact that the Algerian and Moroccan foreign ministers had, 
meanwhile, met on the frontier and pledged themselves to peaceful 
solutions. When a country is troubled in itf centre, its edges 
become vulnerable too. 

In this hour of trial the French government has manfully 
supported President Benbella. It spoke more in sorrow than in 
anger of his precipitate nationalisation' of all French-owned land 
last week. And if Algeria’s leader can put some limit on his new 
spate of nationalisation, stopping short of the Sahara oil wells, 
forbearance will be repaid. Above all, and like the other western 
powers, France cares about Algeria’s stability and friendliness as a 
neighbour. The question is whether the western powers, - in 
accepting the easy assumption that strong government in all young 
countries is best based on a popular dictatorship that eliminates 
the opposition, are not subscribing to a fallacy. 

The same fallacy used to make them support conservative police 
states (like Nuri es Said’s in Iraq). Algeria is not a 
police state, and 
Mr Benbella has by 
far the best per¬ 
sonality to be at the 
head of its govern¬ 
ment. But he has 
perhaps been too 
easily encouraged to 
think that by clos¬ 
ing all doors, the 
press and the radio 
included, to free ex¬ 
pression, he is mak¬ 
ing himself strong. 

The tight single¬ 
party system fits 
easily on countries 
the bulk of whose 
population are being 
hauled out of apathy 
by a small and 
dynamic avant garde . 

It does not sit quite 
so well on a people 
who have sacrificed 
nearly a million dead 
in an eight year 
revolution and who 
include a national 
minority (the Ber¬ 
bers) with decided 
views of its own. 
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SOMEONE’S 
FEEIJP 1 
BETTER 

■ t 

That someone couldlje yotfTEach day millions of 
people ate paving fbt theiha^es that Guimfess is 
gboS for then).' Ahd enjoying every, inomeht of it,, 
because Ouinness is a sppeib dri^—clean ^sting, 
with a touch of Bitterness to tempi the palate. How 

to Guinness for a whjJeflpdsep &i* yoiwilf* 

YOU'L.1: ENJOY PROVING THAT 
GU)NNE§$ I? GOOD FQR YOU 

"csnsss 


then tee up dn the ererUl'e hMheit 

golf course I Wahder through tjfnh-palntdd Jjdpttf <ttx ele¬ 
phant back. Then, if you arc lacky> big a tiger In the nirroinullhg cOUxltry. 
Board a plane to beautiful Kashmir, Walk h)' the gaTdtor of the Moghul 
Emperors^ and golf on one of the worlds prettiest coursek. 

Past and fiiture mect dccitinjgly in Thdia; ydii 
could be talking to a fortune t&Hcr before lunch and a nuclear scientist after 
dinner. But the palatial Hoteb are tmcompronlislngly modern, so you can 
enjoy the best of both wotidrfn cbmfort. - * ,/ m ■ ■* ■■ • 

A faraway thohght? Nbt Really. Leave Londbn 
at teatime arrdstep tomoiToW mdtnlng into an unforgettable holiday. 

THE MOSt MNFOaOETTABLr 
HOLIDAY intmIworld 

Ma]x thefifst vmenm\ Post th*cjmpoii~tin<l 

V ‘ 'gelyctiir pitIndian rabtfi&i' . 

/ * F t ^ \\ ‘ i ' '■ 

To t]»e ; POVJSRNMEN’r OF INDIA TOURIST 

.21 KEVV-JQONU STREET, l.0N£>0>?, W»l, . i; 

Plrne sand me a pitot of Indian Pope tautfull instructions abotU Ji&lidajiAg U$ln£fa l> . 
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Nigeria 

j What Do You $0, 
after Schddl ? 


FROM A 




* ■> 


N T^dlS&fX popular— 

uew Afrfcan otudtry .Vwn die sfogan 
“universal primary education Mir", In 
Nigeria this slogan has infected the govtm- 
aaents of the eastern and western Canons 
to the extent that a quarter of a million 
young Nigerians able to read and write are 
being produced by the schools of the two 
regions every year. The difficulty is what 
SO do with them. About a tenth can find 
places in secondary schools, and a few others 
are taken into trade or technical or agri¬ 
cultural schools. Most of them, however, 
drift into the towns looking for Work. 

There are not nearly enough jobs avail¬ 
able. About a fifth of the young hopefuls 
who turn up Jo the towns av«ry. ,y«K do 
find wor k igtt t t ha unpaid aprarrime** in 
small bt^agt0t/-^mrW m larger hew 
factories, m pife-up the 11009- 
pioyed Is Ocw reachu^ tatplouve propor¬ 
tions Any -figure is a guess, but ini the 
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eastern and western regions there are prob¬ 
ably about'three-quarters of a million 
primary schools still out of 
j ?’%re.' , -?A(|ny have bjen more or less out of 
't-Wore/for-'years. They live in squalor in 
the slums of towns like Port Harcourt. 
> Given a chance, they make good artisans 
Qthe vShell-BP training school gets about 
20)000 applications a year for 80 places), 
'and they would take on any labourer’s job 
at five shillings a day, but tbeir acquired 
knowledge is lading away. Crime is on the 
; increase. When they see politicians, or 
other*,. enriching themselves, tbeir mood 
becomes udplcasant., 

Among the mady possible ways of 
tackling this problem, the most far-reaching 
might be to give priority to agriculture. 
Young Nigerians fresh from school are 
reluctant to return to their villages for farm 
work; to them (and to tbeir families) the 
purpose of education has been to provide a 
means of escape from village and farm life 
into the more exciting and (for some) more 
lucrative towns. Now the Nigerians are 
working for a change in this attitude. 

In the eastern region, for example, 36 
per cent of the expenditure proposed under 
the 1962-68 development plan is to go on 
agriculture. The regional prime minister, 
Dr Okpara, is enthusiastic about this, and 
he gives special priority to the "farm 
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settlements, scheme,” which is designed to 


Ms 



literate farmers in foodel 
about XJ acres, plus 
it is hoped that each 
strate, with an income 
', that modern scientific 
scheme has got off to a 
are thousands of appli- 


; jto the land ” idea were to 
_ J|: it might help to stem the 

,-y-'tbi foWat by raising the stams of 
agricultufo ; the projects presently con¬ 
templated . . jrind to a halt in about 18 
months uhlhtt jgpwre aid is found by the 
•NsgejiRO*. Eoahaj^ needed to meet the 
local qostsi Ibe'WgMui governments can 
find «dy about haiff the money needed. 

Aid mas Md the United Sates 
will pay for the "offshore costs,” in the 
form of equipment, tractors, fertilisers, and 
the fost. But these costs amount to only 
about fj or 20 per cent of the total cost; 
lotns tied to equipment do not help much 
with the Agricultural projects,most needed. 
So far Britain has said it is prepared to 
give about £10 million in tied loans towards 
approved schemes; to this must be added 
the £j milliop in British money that will be 
used to expand secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. The problems arising from that 
expansion are for Nigeria’s future. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Afrikaners’ Cross 

IJftHOUR CO|MSPO^ME^T IK JOHANNESBURG 

S cum AFRICA'S only’hope, said a wist patriot ten years ago, 
would be for the strong and influential Dutch Reformed 
Church to change jts attitude to apartheid. This explains the interest 
and speculation that was*aroused when the Rev. Beyers Naude, 
the Moderator of the southern Transvaal synod of the largest of 
the three Dutch Reformed churches, decided on September 22nd 
to leave his pulpit to become director of the multi-racial Christiag 
Institute of Southern Africa. This institute was recently set up by 
men of all denominations “ to serve the Church of Christ ” and to 
establish con tart 1 between Christians of all races. 

The incident is a sign of the change that has been taking place 
inside the Dutch Reformed churches, particularly since the Sharpe- 
vilfe. missacie. The first open signs of rethinking came three 
years ago when a number of leading members of the church took 
a firm stand on die race issue at a conference held in Johannesburg 
under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. Subse¬ 
quently, several of theft doftmitted themselves spl further ft a 
book, Dela^ Actfeh,” which called on the Dutch Reformed 
churches to reconsider their attitude fifr the coftur problem. Them 
*<triy ddtCycar, Mr Naude became editor of an imer-denominational 
chUith VMtiKi, Which h t had helped to found. Two 

•ynods of Us Own church warned members of the dangers of such 
g journal and of the harm it might do to the church. Ministers and 
laymen were instructed to have nothing to do with it. Mr Naude 
refused to accept these directives and showed where he himself 
stood when, despite tremendous pressure from inside and outside 
Us church urging him not to do so, he decided to leave the ministry 
•nd work full-rime for the Christian Institute while continuing his 
editorship of Pro Veritai*. 


Never before has a moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church 
resigned for such a purpose, and his decisibn called for exceptional 
courage and conviction. The Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Afrikaner people have always been close; ft a sense, the church 
is the Afrikaner Nationalist party at prayer. When, a dozen or so 
years ago, the church was called upon to underwrite apartheid 
morally, it did so largely from cbnvicrion, but also because it was 
politically expedient. 

Because he foresaw the dangers, Dr Verwoerd tried to wipe out 
the Christian Institute soon after it was founded. He warned 
people that a great deal of harm could be done by members of 
church organisations “ who ate being persuaded to work together 
in a way they do not do qri ^political accused “ certain 

churchmen" of deytgting fxtyxt rfae$r ^figmaj path in a way that 
might cause multiracial ideas, to spread „„ into politics. Such 
deviation, said Dr VeiWorid ft a teverang Sentence, could be 
attributed to the communist coifihfiofttig of their minds. But Mr 
Naude, not to be iiftmidated, r^U^ to fteak with either the 
institute or the joaftal. £ t 

All along Mr Natide nas scruftilbusly avoided politics. He 
feels very deeply about the conversion of Africa to Christianity 
and fears that if the church continues on its present path it will 
lose all influence over die African people. But a sister Dutch 
Reformed church , has decided that; the line the Christian 
Institute is following constitute*. 1 dangerous threat to the Con¬ 
tinued existence of the white raqe in South. Africa, ft sees the 
hidden hand of die World Council of Churches in the new move¬ 
ment, and to. many Africaners the council is a first cousin to 
cominuhismi ' 

Party politicians, and their propaganda organs, reacted to 
Mr Naude’s decision with outspoken alirfh. One newspaper went 
so far as ft hy that Mr Naude apparently regard^!{tty? Afrikaners’ 
conviction that theirsurvival depots on maintaining tbeir ^oftrol 
over die other Sbuth African races a! irreconcilable Svith Christian 
doctrine. Mr Naude saw himself as a rebel with a cause, said 
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Signal to Smokers 

When Navy Cuts, were first discovered, the good news today, there are four Player’s Navy Cuts to choose from, 
was quickly signalled from-ship to ship. An unknown Many old hands (and novices) will smoke nothing but 
sailor had laid a selection of tobacco leaves length* Medium, yet Gold Leaf, Tawny and De Luxe all have their 
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i^acooiust, adapted this process and now* 5/9id. oit. (Pe Luxe 5/ud.) 1 oz. airtight tins are id. more. 
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this editorial, but sooner or later he would be faced with a choice 
between integration and separation. The paper felt he lad already 
made his jhoice. 

Dr Venvoerd’s own newspaper reminded its readers that the 
strength M the Afrikaner people was rooted in its religion ; since 
the early Nineteenth century enemies of the people had persistently 
tried to undermine the chutch-of .thfe Afrikaner, knowing dot if the 
church cobid be destroyed the people would perish. Si gnifican tly, 
the senior Nationalist paper in the country. Die Burger, the only 
organ ever to show any independence of mind, made no comment 
at all—perhaps because it thought; the issue toohot to handle. 

A less sober newspaper decided that the line taken by Mr Naude 


and the Christian Institute represented .4 “ disavowal of patriotism 
as a motivating force in politics.” This near-hysteria shows how 
concerned the politicians are that a break in the Dutch Reformed 
Church might lead to a splintering of the political front. Even 
though these fears are, at the moment, wildly exaggerated, the 
fuss that Mr Naude’s resignation ba*£aused shows that some sort 
. of ferment is at work, particutiuiy amdalMLfrikaners, and that the 
Nationalists are'aware of ma fcrme ttt ljiad afraid of it. While 
more and more English-spifthfog ' cott$Sfp|$& are trapesing into 
the laager behind Dr VenvQfeKl, rsmollbip^b band of Afrikaners 
—churchmen, academics,^ «4 ouestipning the 

moral base of apartheid ai^^|^bdN@^^|iNctiabiUty^ . 


SPAIN 

Knock 
at Night 

FROM A 

CORRESPONDENT 



Home thoughts from abroad ; Spanish workers In Stuttgart 


T he men who advise General Franco on 
international affairs, defence and 
economic matters wish to see Spain 
integrated gradually into the North Atlantic 
community. Spain’s approach to the 
European common market and the recent 
extension of the Spagish-American defence 
agreement were their doing. But the men in 
charge of his ubiquitous security services, 
by perpetuating the worst aspects of the 
regime, are keeping up the barriers to 
Spain’s acceptance by the free world. 

Reports from the Asturias say that 
Spanish police frequently invade a striking 
miner’s home in the early hours of the 
morning, ostensibly to search it for illegal 
literature.. Mattresses are ripped up, furni¬ 
ture is wrecked, and the family’s modest 
treasures—rwedding photos, Sunday clothes, 
the radio—are damaged or pilfered. The 
neighbours are told: “ If you are not back 
at work next Monday the same will happen 
to you.” In recent weeks there have also 
been reports of miners being beaten, put 
in custody for interrogation, or tortured by 
Colonel Eymar’s Brigada politico-social and 
other security services, notably in the 
Langreo district- Miners’ wives have been 
illtreatcd; some have had their heads 
shaved. 

The Catholic working-class youth 
brotherhood, JOC, has had its offices raided 
by the pohee and its monthly organ 
Juventud Obrera seized for allegedly giving 
moral support to the miners and drawing 
attention to official excesses. (The police 
say they *cted “ at the request ” of the 
ecclesiastical authorities in'Madrid, notably 
Cardinal Bueno, who apparently felt that 
JOC was sticking its neck out too far.) 


But the Spanish conscience is not easily 
stifled. Many Basque parish priests, writ¬ 
ing to the delegates at the Vatican Council, 
have renewed their famous protest of i960. 
A hundred Spanish university teachers, 
writers and artists have signed and 
circulated an open letter to the minister 
of information, Sr Fraga Iribame, describ¬ 
ing twelve specific outrages and asking for 
an inquiry. In one small town, say the 
signatories, two members of the security 
forces—a captain and a sergeant—castrated 
a number of miners, one of whom died. 
Details of other such cases have been sent 
by the underground labour movement iri 
the Asturias to the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions and the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, 


INDIA 

Errors In the Index 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

“TJ eform the Price Index” is hardly 
a revolutionary slogan, but the sub¬ 
ject has been agitating the more fiery Indian 
trade unionists most of this summer. There 
was a general strike of Praja Socialist 
unions in Calcutta last month. In August 
Bombay was paralysed by another group 
of unions. Even the Congress party’s 
unions have been busy writing letters to 
the government. 

The* two major stoppages were the-high 
points of a long agitation that has gone on 
at least since Easter. Last November, on 


the full tide of the emergency, the govern* 
mem, the employers and the unions agreed: 
respectively to keep prices steady* to main?' 
tun employment ana not .to striae, Malt- 
days lost through industrial disputes, run* 
nlrigfct iii,bbo in Novirihbrfr, vkrk down 
to 34,009 in February,, Iq March they 
bounded back.to 121,600. The unions* 

■ trguo^t was that thegOYerdment had riot 
fulfilled its side of the bargain. 

• "Yet the official cfc^rf-SiVihg index had 
actually declined* r The .Sjosnbay index, for 
example, 454 last October, had sunk to 437 
by April, and has only bowlclinjbed back 
to 449 * (As pan of many workers’ pay 
fluctuates vrith the pricc inrex, the unions 
alleged that there was a conspiracy to 
squeeze real wages, 1 already subjected to 
higher taxation in the March budget.) How¬ 
ever, estimates by outsiders did not bear 
out the official index. A Congress member 
of parliament alleged that the price of rice, 
a key element in many working-class 
budgets, had risen 33 per cent since Octo¬ 
ber, and a Times of India survey gave a 
figure only a little lower. The Socialist 
trade unions thought the general retail price 
index had risen 30 per cent. 

Finally, in June the minister of labour 
was inveigled into admitting that wholesale 
prices might have risen eight per cent, and 
retail prices perhaps a little more. He 
offered to expand the officially controlled 
“ fair price ” shops in many industrial areas 
to onset shortages and price inflation 
caused, he alleged, by “ racketeers. 9 * This 
did not prevent the strike of municipal 
workers in Bombay in August, nor a success* 
ful one-day general strike there. But a day 
before the general strike was due, the state 
government announced it would set up a 
committee tb examine the price index. The 
unions greeted this as a victory. 

At least statistically, they were right. 
How could the cost-of-living index fall 
while everyone “ knew ” that prices were 
rising, while even the official all-India 
index of wholesale food prices was rising ? 
The answer was partly that the Bombay 
index was thirty years old, which meant 
that some bf the weightings were inaccu¬ 
rate ; but, more significantly, the prices 
used for the index were those at which food 
and textiles, for instance, should have been 
available but in fact were not. The house¬ 
wife was quite c o rr ect ? rile knew more 
about the cost of living than the econo¬ 
mists did. 
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Captain Kennedy’s 
Sailing Orders 

S , . — , . . WASHINGTON, Dp 

INC^ pegceanp prosperity are$p c$semi|d, ingredients of lay 
successful election ' wfe&h 

policy for 1964 reserves ij&etf into trying to Kye wkfi Mr 
Khrushchev without major upsets throughout the epp^^yW While 
his domestic policy seems likely to be ponctatniteg&f, aptmg i^ore 
jobs (indudtog joba for ^egiocs) and on putting W±s. As fhe 
Administration sees it, die problem in. foreign chairs will be how 
to keep up the momentum a&er, the treaty burning nuclear testa 
without rocking die boat. Mr Kennedy’s cycWl-to-eycball glaring 
contest with Mr Khrushchev a year ago pver Cuba and the treaty 
which followed this year are thought to have persuaded American 
public opinion that the Democratic Adxhinisttatioa can be trusted 
not to give way to the Russians and yet pot to blow up the yvorid 
either. To retain this pleasing confidence through the. 1964 presi¬ 
dential election seems to the Administration to be its major objec¬ 
tive in the field of foreign policy at,present. 

But a number of things could Jolt the Administration’s arm and 
make it miss the crucial target. There is for instance the possi¬ 
bility of a communist take-over in British Guiana, after (and if) that 
country is granted complete independence. Quite plainly Wash¬ 
ington is hoping that, should the one thing seem at all likely to 
follow the other, the British ally will agree to- forget all previous 
American admonitions about finishing 'off colonialism everywhere 
and will hang on in Guiana no matter what Dr Jagan says. Jhe 
reasoning is crystal-clear and, from Washington’s viewpoint, cogent. 
“Another Cuba ” would do Mr Kennedy more harm in his 
electorate's eyes than six extra Mesdames Nhu or a dozen more 
reactionary military coups in Latin America. 

As the President has been pointing out in recent speeches, the 
United States may be the world's greatest power with all the fright¬ 
ful responsibilities which attach to that position; but very many 
individual American voters remain full of nostalgia for a simpler 
and not so distant past, when their country was not so deeply 
involved in so many other peoples’ affairs. Perhaps not unnaturally 
this makes the Administration cautious, especially when its political 
opponents are only too ready to beat the drum of nostalgia whilst 
accusing Mr Kennedy of euphoria in his dealings with the wily 
Russians. It is the Administration's ticklish task to make the most 
of what genuinely appears to be Mr Khrushchev’s current mood of 
relaxation—while he remains in it and, indeed, while he remains— 
without upsetting its own political boat. 

There is a school of thought within the Administration, and by 
no means an unimportant one, which seems to feel rather urgently 
that the best way to IjKcp die boat on an even keel, and also to 
keep the American flag at its mast proudly streaming, is to go all 
out for momentum in. foreign policy. The advocates of this 
approach would actually meet the Russians more than halfway on 
a number of things. On the whole, however, the official recipe 
appears to be a minimum of momentum and a maximum of caution. 
Thus very limited agreements relating to small practical matters 
are envisaged for the foreseeable future. 

American wheat farmers in search of Soviet gold are being 
encouraged, with the approval of General Eisenhower who says that 
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T he wish to preserve,suet U& itici. 
to risk clouding ' them over by 

is discernible in America’s reiatknis withits allies as Jji* > T , 

its adversary. The talks which are due, td begin'' <6n.W 
the mixed manning <tf the proposed multilateral forc^ ofabips 
armed with nuclear weapons look like being the gepikte 
to months and months of further dreamy discussions aboutthls 
still dream-like project. For the surest thing that bin be said about 
the MLF is that nobody seems to be in a hurry to make it 
materialise. The doubts which .the Irtish negotiators ascertain 
to express are shared, & least, fo some extent, 

Defence Department who fear that the MLF, instead of bang a 
step on the road to a truly integrated Western nuclear, force, may 
turn out to be a cul-de»sde. Obviously the Stite Departraenttakcp 
a very different vkw. Nevertheless, the Secretary.of Stacie has said 
that the United States has set no deadline for. other countries to 
come on board. 

But no such delightful atmosphere of unffurried > leisure 
surrounds American policy in either the Caribbean' or the South 
China Sea, where the problem is not to keep the sky relatively 
clear but to discover even a vestige of blue. It' was no doubt 
with those areas in mind that President Kennedy, at Salt Lake 
City last month, compared the United States to a persecuted 
minority, harried from place to place, like the Mormons of old. 
He said that America should stay put in spite of being harried. 
But the Administration would probably be the last to deny that 
American tempers are rising. Still trying to keep the boat from 
being rocked, the Administration has kept its own temper and 
attempted to take the long view. The political head-choppings 
in the southern parts of the western hemisphere are deplored and 
dollar aid is to be withheld from those who wielded the axes. How¬ 
ever, broad hints have been thrown out that the enforced changes 
of government will be swallowed and aid restored if the new 
Csesars will just put a pinch of incense on the democratic altar. 

The critics of such philosophical expediency, who seem to be 
drawn entirely from Mr Kennedy's own Democratic party, are 
saying that, even if Sr Bosch could not himself have been preserved 
in office in the Dominican Republic, his brash overthrow might 
have been averted had the United States insisted beforehand that 
there would be no profits awaiting those who made a military 
coup. Presumably, the same argument could be applied to the 
events in Honduras. The critics complain that the new cmdiUos 
are likely too pajrvio ftdre heed to Am^icait po^-O0up protests 
than the Dicta kspmi ln Vietnam is Unt? t^fhre In the very soft 
impeachments contained in last week's reports on the situation 
there by the Secretary of Defence tad General Taylor. 
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Critics also tend to ,deplore as timidity the evident intention # 
proceeding by very ioudlt cautious? steps towards an east-Wek 
detente* They would like to see more trade with the Soviet Union 
and, more especially, with the countries of eastern Europe. For 
they feel that, if an upsurge of nationalism has worked against a 
western grand design, the same phenomenon could be encouraged 
to work against a Soviet grand design. More important, perhaps, 
they feel that the West Germans can and ought to be persuaded 
that relaxing tension in Europe is genuinely in West Germany's 
interest. These critics argue that the United States should be able 
to do more to prevent either Elba or Paris, or Bonn and Paris in 
combination, acting as brakes on American attempts to probe 
Russian intentions, considering that both Bonn and Paris exist under 
an American defence* umbrella at present. 

Nobody can seriously doubt President Kennedy's dedication to 
the cause of peace—and not just for the purpose of winning elec¬ 
tions. It is with an air almost of desperation that he insists, every 
now and then, on what would happen if there were a collision 
between Russia and America. But the President also knows that 
Mr Nixon is poised ready to attack a non-aggression pact with 
Russia, that General Eisenhower scornfully refers to Mr Khrush¬ 
chev's relaxed mood as just a change of communist tactics and 
that the admirers of Senator Goldwater may be impracticably 
nostalgic but show no sign as yet of diminishing in numbers. There¬ 
fore Mr Kennedy will probably continue to pilot his ship with 
caution. He once captained a boat which was cut in half by an 
enemy torpedo. He does not wish that to happen to him again, 
even metaphorically. 

Red and Gold Harvest 

P olitically it was wise of President Kennedy to delay for 
three weeks of consultation and deliberation before announc¬ 
ing that the government would not prevent private grain dealers 
from selling American wheat to the Soviet Union and other eastern 
European countries. But economically there was little or no doubt 
about the benefits of the bargain. Admittedly the wheat is to be 
sold at world prices, now running at around $1.50 a bushel, while 
American wheat is supported at $1.82 a bushel and is selling well 
above that. But this does not mean that the United States 
government will be subsidising Russians ; it is American farmers 
who are subsidised. The stocks of the private traders who sell 
to the Soviet Union will be replaced out of government-held sur¬ 
pluses ; if, as is expected, these are reduced by 150 million bushels 
as a result, the burden of storage charges on the American tax¬ 
payer will be $200 million less this year. The Russians arc to 
pay in dollars or gold and as much as possible of the grain is to 


AMERICAN WHEAT 
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-Crop y#ors beginning July Ist- 
Sourc*: U S Mpartnxnt of Agriculture 


be fehijpped i£ American vessels, sorbet tbe mttraattonal balance 
of,payments of the United States sbouJd benefit by At least M 50 
million. 

Deals with other members of the Soviet block and additional 
sales to regular European buyers of American wheat, whose 
demands have gone up because of this year's poor crops, should 
push exports in the current, 1963, year ( well above the estimates 
shown on the chart. For several years increased exports and re¬ 
stricted production have been eating irito the American wheat 
surplus. Before the latest excitement this was expected to be 
down to about 1 billion bushels by Aext(JuJy ; tiovt it looki as if 
by then stocks may have fallen to somewhere near' the 600 million 
bushels which are considered to be a desirable reserve. It looks, 
too, as if this year’s bad harvest in other countries may have sayeii 
the Kennedy Administration from being faced during the 1964 
election campaign with the bogey of 44 dollar wheat ” which the 
farmers conjured up last May when they chose freedom instead 
of high price supports. 

The bargain with Russia will hardly be enough to win Repub¬ 
lican wheat states over to the Democratic side, although certainly 
farmers would never have forgiven President Kennedy if he had 
blocked the deal. But Polish and other European minority groups 
in the cities, who normally support him, may never forgive him 
for having approved it. Mr Kennedy tried hard to get Republican 
leaders in Congress to support the sale of wheat but they refused 
to commit themselves, arguing that the Administration should have 
obtained some concessions from the Russians in return. No 
congressional action is required, however, and Republicans arc 
unlikely to make a major attack on an arrangement which has 
such obvious practical advantages and such strong appeal to the 
humanitarian instincts of most Americans. But if relations with 
the Soviet Union should turn bad again, then Mr Kennedy will be 
vulnerable to charges of trading with the enemy. 

CIA In Retreat? 

M rs nhu, President Diem's fiery sister-in-law, who is just 
beginning a three weeks’ speaking tour in the United States, 
is being ignored officially, but on past performance she can be 
relied upon to provoke new demands for the reform—if not the 
replacement—of the present government of South Vietnam. This 
may not please President Kennedy who seems to hope that his 
endorsement of the report of Mr McNamara, the Secretary of 
Pefence, and General Taylor may lead to a temporary truce in 
the war over Vietnam which has been raging in Washington ; 
roughly the State Department has taken the view that the Vietcong 
will never be defeated if political repression is tolerated in 
Vietnam, while the military feel that demands for reform would 
hamper the war effort. The carefully edited conclusions of the 
military mission (there are said to be a number of secret findings 
and recommendations) contained something for both sides. They 
were reasonably cheerful about the progress of the war—too cheer¬ 
ful perhaps in asserting that American involvement should be 
unnecessary after the end of 1965. On the other hand, they 
reported that the political situation was serious and might affect 
the war in days to come. 

The real loser seems to be the Central Intelligence Agency ; Mr 
Richardson, the head of its mission in Vietnam, has been recalled 
and, the President said this week, is to be transferred ; in his place, 
it is thought, Mr Lodge, the American Ambassador, would like 
a man who would confine himself to the gatheriqg and sifting of 
intelligence and who would not try to combine this with actual 
operations. It is an old complaint against the CIA that it cannot 
be counted upon for disinterested intelligence when it is deeply 
involved with policies and personalities. Nowhere has it been more 
engaged than in Vietnam, where it has long been in the field. 




Take a peep at something rather special 


'Monthly Economic Letter.' It sounds quite 
ordinary. In fact, the title rpally doesn't do as 
much for it as it might. Try, fOr example!;-*- 

'A Monthly Bulletin of the World's Econo¬ 
mic Trends with Special Reference to the 
American Scene Balanced by Observations 
from more than 90 Branches Strategically 
Positioned Throughout the World.' 

Grandiose—but then it does have a vast 
circulation for a bank publication—325,000 
copies. It's published in French, Spanish and 
Portuguese as well as English, and frequently 
quoted in the world's leading financial papers. 


Proud though we are of its success, we 
have a sneaking feellhg that so many people 
look forward to It In the post, not because 
'It's 1 a 'pillar of truth' but purely because Its 
qlear presentation of cunent economic 
problems saves them so much of their own 
time. 


'Would you care to judge for yourself? 
Eitfietf.of tfur Lpftdon branches at 117 Old 
fir6?Kl .StreeVE.C.2 (LONdon Wall 1221) or 
just off Berkeley Square at 17 Bruton Street, 
W.1 (MAYfair 6600) would be pleased to send 
you a copy if you let them have your name 
and address. 

Fiank/urt, Milan, Paris, Geneva . 


Other Eutojn an Brancht^' Brussc's, 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

NEW YORK 

INCORPORATED V/ITH LIMITED LIABILITY UMkC? THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A 
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The CIA has been close jo the. Diem, family, including the .head 
of the secret Pblice, Mi Nhu, Afjerjus, special forces amidwt rorf 
Buddhist pagpda^ in tJ ^gus£ it , merged that they, fchf&falf W 
monthly subvention pf, it issaid* fesOjQPO from CIA fundv/j * *- 
Mr Richardson’s; transfer is proof thar, the Administration ai&pns *' 
Mr Lodged writ to ruA in South Vietnam;, apart fromjpurely tSjli- 
tary matters, and hints at toughness to come toward Prefticht * 
Diem. Mr Lodge, who is openly dritfeaf of Mrs Nhd andpblice 
repression, is a Republican and otic bf the reasons for bus appoint¬ 
ment is said to have been the Administration's hope^q;'yieta*m. 
could be taken out of, politics. Much the same^,J^ey^';btjMd' 
be said, of the appointment of Mr Mclifjpnjer-another Rep^W^A— 
as head of the CIA in 1961. In satisfying Mr Lodge the fVbident 
has stepped on Mr McCone’s toes*. But Mr Kennedy made h4gd* 
some amends this week when he rejected suggestions that &<& < 3 A 
had ever done anything but support government policy in Vietnam 
—though this raises new (Questions about that policy./ Ifo also 
rejected proposals that some new system of supervision should be 
established over .the agenfcy. ‘ / ' 


Steel Steals a March 

A year and a .half ago, after an historic dash,- the United States 
Steel Corporation bad to eat its announcement, of an increase 
in prices, which the President considered a brazen disregard of 
the public interest. This year the industry has moved mote warily 
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T he Natipnal Aeronautics and. SpCKK AdmidlstMtijan cclehfilted 
its -fiftfc birthday last week with" »ahaqk;slx$>i«t Attttrinut 
industry. Shoddy workeihwhip,' ‘NASA XtUiji cta&dhfcit? awagC' 
of ten mechanical failures & ‘the- 1 spacecraft^ 

' mantled spaijc (rips uiidjfcr rifcfr 

defedts delayed;^ first ’Afli^icra or^ _, 
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But, in retutn, NASA had tp ^e ^ count^^^s^* 
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itself 'and by its contractors over, the testiug of ths sriii .Mn«UCCSswul 
Centaur rocket had cost-taxpayers SioomdlBon «nd heldback trie 
race t& the moon‘by two years.. And the. House Appropriations. 
Coihinittee delivered the unkindest cut of all—a reduction io the 


and US Steel—in the past its acknowledged price leader—the most 
warily of all. Far from taking the initiative, it has 9 at bade and 
allowed first one and then another of its competitors to put prices 
up, first bn one product and then on another. In April mere were 
selective increases on fiat rolled products; during the summer 
there was a scattering of other rises on reinforcing bars and ojl 
pipe. Last week, emboldened by the absence of any thunder 
from the White f House, the movement spread to plates and struc« 
tural shapes, with tlS Steel finally dimbing on the band-wagon, 
to the relief of many smaller producers. 

Prices have now gone up this year by 3J to 4 per bent oh 
just under three-quarters of all steel products; where they have 
not risen—in stainless steel, for example—-competition is usually 
strong, either from imports or from domestic rivals such as the 
aluminium industry which itself, however, has also raised its prices, 
even on some of its products which are sharply competitive with 
steel. Both industries are benefiting from stronger demand, par¬ 
ticularly from the automobile industry. Most of the stocks built 
up as insurance against, a steel strike have been'used ahd product 
tion, which has been growing week by week since mitkAugust, 
should be over 160 million tons this year for the first tiinfc since 
I9J7- ' ; , 

At his press conference this week the President conceded that 
he was watching the increases in prices for basic products which, 
if they forced other prices up, might harm Aroerican exports. 
One reason for this' 
mild response is 
that the President 
does not want 
hostilities with 
business on the eve 
of an decdon year. 

Another is that, 
although manufac¬ 
turers are having 
to pay more for 
metals, these in¬ 
creased Costs are 
not being passed on 



space agency's budget, paring it to iniUkm kss 

than Was asked for originally. ' ,d ^ ; ' 

NASA’s indictment will not, htiWeter/ t* ffghdy di&hf&ted by 
anyone who wished Colonel Oknn.'.gnd.^bfek aatnmau^k 
safe return. Colonel Glenn himself might nothaye escapcd from 
: his capsule had there been a crisis a* launching; jodnt^ on plectrical 
connectors had not been, properly.soldered./, The breakdown of 
the automatic system during Major Cooper’s Bight of 21 orbits 
has been traced 4 to metal shavings which blocked drainage from 
his space suit, pf spare parts manufactured for Project Mercury, 
about half had to be discarded ; dirt Was 4 domnton bfffender and 
somet^es infoirfor materials had been substituted delibemtclJr. AU 
this recalled |gnKnt ^ Admiral ftickoyer ;(hf .ratted k fdr 
the occasion) dm, Amerfcapuxlustry was not performing tptbjC 
fine standards require^. by nuclear. and aqopautic technology. 
NASA moralised 4 s well; the aircraft industry, must, tighten its 
standards to qualify for space and humans, feally are. necessary in 
the 1 Ay* if only as repairmen. 

'HoWevter justified, NASA’s harsh laying of blame showed its 
uncasinessriowthat it is no longer the favoured child of ^Congress. 
The pleas of the agency’s argumentative director, Mr James Webb, 
have turneci shrill : he fhrestens not only that Amferfcans wifi ndt 
reach, the, to°°n W the deadline but alfo tfiat delays caused by 
budget cuts will cost the taxpayers dearly But Congress wiu 
probably remain adamant; m a cheese-paring xnood, it is fortified 
by President Kennedy’s impetuous suggestion that America's 
prestige would not suffer from racing to the moon hand in hand 
with the Russians. NASA suffers from ocher new chinks in its 
armour. The US Weather Bureau has decided that the Nimbus 
weather satellite, developed by NASA at a cost of $60 million, 
does not live lofigVnough to be useful. NASA’s lush new Manned 
Spacecraft Centre, rising near Houston, Texas, seems to critics 
to he the physical embodiment of the lavish folly 6 t the tiioon 
programme. And the agency, now seems worried by the splash 
made by its Project Mercury report. Explaining the new tightened 
structure which will give high officials in NASA more control over 
scattered field centres, its spokesmen declared that* while their, 
criticisms had been accurate, even so industry had generally done 
an outstanding job. 
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Managing 

Integration 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

F ? or over ten years tl 5 ^ University of 
( Chicago, one of America's great intellec¬ 
tual and scientific centres, has teen working 
to resuscitate the Hyde Park-Kenwood dis¬ 
trict, the 1.3 square miles just north of the 
university buildings where 65 per cent of the 
staff and 70 per cent of the students, both 
overwhelmingly white, live. Once one of 
Chicago's best residential districts and still 
containing many big houses of pre-1929 
vintage, Hyde Park-Kenwood is now in the 
middle of what has become a solid Negro 
slum. The university was forced to inter¬ 
vene to save its own future. The number 
of students had fallen and it was difficult to 
attract new professors or keep old ones 
when they had to live in an increasingly 
run-down and crime-ridden district. The 
plan was “ to fight blight," whether it was 
caused by Negroes or whites, to estab¬ 
lish M a stable inter-racial community of high 
standards." 

The scheme has meant a tremendous drain 
on the resources and administrative energy of 
the university but at last the campaign ap¬ 
pears to have turned a commercial corner. 
The redevetopment programme (the largest 
of its kind), costing $195 million from public, 
private and university funds, is about finished 
and now private capital is flowing in for new 
flats and town houses and for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of existing buildings. This reflects a 
growing demand from people who want to 
live in the district ; prices of single-family 
dwellings have risen to the levels prevailing 
in fashionable all-white suburbs and the 
crime rate has fallen. And there is another 
measure of success: the percentage of 
Negroes in the population has ceased to 
climb; between 1950 and i960 it grew in 
Kenwood from lo to 84 per cent and in Hyde 
Park from 3 to 38 per cent. 

The early problem was to encourage white 
families to stay put, to check the de facto 
segregation by residence which is the essence 
of the racial problem in the northern states. 
There are few American neighbourhoods and 
none as large as Hyde Park-Kenwood (the 
total population is 65,000) where white 
families live next door to Negroes by choice. 
The plan concentrated on restoring and re¬ 
habilitating existing structures wherever 
possible instead of pulling them down indis¬ 
criminately. Until early in 1962, the result 
was praised as liberal, forward-looking and 
humanitarian. Then* simply because the 
university was one of the best, rather than 
worst, examples of an inter-radal experi¬ 
ment and therefore vulnerable, the Congress 
of Racial Equality through its student mem¬ 
bers, most of whom are white, started a two- 
week “ sit-in,” the first in the North, not at 
a segregated lunch counter, but outside the 
offices of the university's president and of its 
commercial housing department 


AMERICAN SURVEY 



CORE had discovered that the university, 
as part of its urban-redevelopment activities, 
had become a big landlord on its own 
account; it owned 121 residential proper¬ 
ties, including apartment hotels. Most of 
them had apparently been bought to house 
students and staff, but in some instances they 
had been “ strategic purchases "; for example, 
a well-maintained flat-building would be 
taken over to prevent its conversion into an 
over-crowded tenement. This might, if the 
building were “all white," mean keeping it 
that way. CORE protested that the univer¬ 
sity habitually imposed a colour bar, especi¬ 
ally when it was acting as landlord to tenants 
without academic connections. The univer¬ 
sity said that this had been done in only 
twelve buildings and then only for the sake 
of keeping white people in the district; the 
authorities promised not to discriminate 
against students or members of the staff. 

The disturbances, the arrests and the pub¬ 
licity caused by the CORE sit-ins were up¬ 
setting at an institution with a sizeable 
number of Afro-Asians among the students 
and a staff which is highly sophisticated about 
such matters as racial questions. By last 
midsummer the university's committee on 
business administration had quietly con¬ 
verted most of its properties to housing for 
students and staff or had rehabilitated and 
sold them. The few properties which 
are still let to the general public “ are open 
to qualified applicants without any dis¬ 
crimination whatsoever." This presumably 
amounts to rationing by class ; if “ qualified ” 
means what it usually means around the 
university, a Negro doctor would rank ahead 
of an equally affluent Negro dance hall 
operator. 


B ut with the physical phase of the experi¬ 
ment coming to an end, how will “ inter¬ 
racial ” be defined in the future ? In the 
past it meant active integration to prevent 
white people from moving out and the de¬ 
velopment, as a result, of an all-Negro neigh¬ 
bourhood like that surrounding Hyde Park- 
Kenwood. This involved bringing the 
district back up to the standards of the white 
middle class and inevitably it was the Negroes 
who suffered, both from the slum clearance 
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in itself, which meant that they were turned 
but, and from the relatively high rents which 
they could not afford even though in theory 
the new dwellings were open to all. 

A report after the sit-ins suggested that 
the next step should be a policy of “ managed 
integration." This means that ail “ all white ” 
block of flats may be maintained or even 
introduced deliberately into a predominantly 
Negro section because the only way 10 
integrate such a section is to put white people 
where they would not ordinarily go. 
Managed integration also means that the 
university will give a lead in opening up to 
Negroes those sections of Hyde Park near the 
university which remain largely white, if the 
Negroes “ meet the requisite standards.” 

"Hie young CORE zealots complain that 
not even these limited goals have been 
accepted. Moreover, they make the point 
that landlords often exploit Negro tenants 
by refusing to maintain ihe property 
which they let to Negroes. This causes 
friction between the races because the white 
residents, even liberally-minded ones, argue 
that “ when Negroes move in, the standards 
go down." Therefore CORE says that 
“managed integration" iN really “managed 
segregation" and agitates for open occu¬ 
pancy (i.e., freedom for Negroes to move 
where they wish) bolstered by assurances 
from landlords that “ standards will be main¬ 
tained.” Such agitation lacked the dramatic 
appeal of a sit-in and never got very 
far, even before racial tension in other parrs 
of Chicago gave the young members of 
CORE plenty to do quite independently of 
the university. Moreover, the Chicago City 
Council lias now passed an ordinance pro¬ 
viding for open occupancy which nullifies 
the demand that the university, as a “ com¬ 
munity leadership force,” set an example. 

More important, the university is now 
planning to expand to the south, buying up 
one of the worst slum areas in all of Chicago, 
chiefly for academic buildings which will be 
needed in the future. The university’s plan 
dovetails into an urban renewal project of 
the city’s, but this is objected to by a militant 
group composed primarily of Negroes who 
demand that new housing be provided for 
the Negroes who will be displaced before 
the old slum is razed. If this dispute can 
be settled, the university will begin its first 
major expansion in four deegdep. 

This would be the final chapter in a vast 
undertaking. Ten years ago the university 
trustees were seriously debating whether to 
move outside the city of Chicago altogether. 
Instead they faced squarely the problem of 
ominous decay: the ultimate social con¬ 
sequence of blocks of dingy shopfronts, 
shabby saloons, run-down over-crowded 
buildings. The final solution for this problem 
rests, of course, with the city, the state and 
the. national government, for it is the fruit of 
inadequate educational and social opportu¬ 
nity. But, as the president of the university 
said : “'we are a part of the community and, 
if we leave it, our absence will only worsen 
the situation.” Many other urban American 
universities have similar problems and 
Chicago has broken new ground for them. 
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We took out the type bars 

(AND PUT IN A SINGLE TYPE CORE) 




Reamt: tne new iHw rz tiecim ; <1 

•" ‘ 46VEN THE WOBttfc ri#Wf TYPIST CAtte jteffl J*w „i.* ?i 

.. •- ■, ' ■ 


trirtifttidtfr* ©Mf*72 Electric. Now look at hayrf‘^typf .^«4il«^ h<^.W|^er 

’th*-->»: Boh* »ii 4 tff 4em In their piece Naturally tt f8St *^ Yhan type iaMoii trtust 

aolffiftE trav *! ^ air ©fijw»#P strikCthe page.Andhere's a 
• ‘ aurprts^ the typ^cOTi9'M^lcfU5r(M > Mn0Mbl9. Pres* the two 

all * # • t,.y\ sprin^H^ etthe toprthanap.outone core. Tfwvdick 
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FastOrlhaShe eyecafflft the$& Vore Spins, tilts! Call IBM; Say yob Want to test the new72. The Electric 
and rocks to the proper type character. Then it strikes with no type bars to clash and stick. The typewriter even 


the paper—a perfect impression every time. 


the world's fastest typist can't jam. (And she tried.) 
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Now available for export is the international ver?i6n of 
Skyhawk, new U.S. combat jet. 

This versatile aircraft can carry a greater weight and variety 
of offensive and defensive weapons than any other jet of 
comparable size. Skyhawk International can deliver them in 0 
wide number of combat modes because of outstanding money- 
verobility at all altitudes. 

Its stall speed of 94 knots-lowest of any combat jet-andjiigh 


rate of climb and descent allow if to operate from mountain- 
ringed airports as well as from carriers. It is a proven aircraft 
and has required almost 50% less maintenance in actual opera¬ 
tion than any other jet in its class. 


Skyhawk International is supported around the world by 
Douglas-Pratt & Whitney Field Service. For full information, 


write to Douglas International Military Sales, 3000 Ocean Park 
Boulevard. Santa Monica, California, U.S. A. 

. 'S' * 




is built by 
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consump- 

tfd&of fish in the United 
States is said to have trebled 

since the war, only 30 per cent of the supply comes 
domestic industry and the fishing fleet has shrunk to a 
its former size ; instead of being the second most important fi 
country in the world, as it was before the war, the United States 
is now surpassed not only by Japan but also by Peru, Communist 
Chiha atig Russia, in that order. Modi of the responsibility for 
the decflho ^^upon a law of 1792 which requires American fishery 
men to use vessels built in domestic shipyards where costs are noW 
so high that up-tondate trawlers are prohibitively expensive. Yet 
without new vesselsAmericans cannot compete with wett-orjganised 
foreign fleets, equipped with tfl h fftf qafc and other dcvk&i for jjn 
creasing the catch and for more efficiently.' But XKW 

the Senate has approved a Bill ^hfp^wopld increase, anil «ferid 
the scope of, the subsidies alrea<^'tv|ffiMe for the ccwsraction 
of fishing vessels. $ '*•’ \ 

It is not yet clear whether this Bill 
support in the House of Represental^^yt‘ it- 
approve a oompanionrBill, also passed^ bjvflfce S^a^iM’-Wgkt j 
which prohibits foreign vessels from fisU^lf' .teflHufl'. 

waters of the United States, now defin^ii^tijp to' 3 + 

Tins power to deal with what are said fo^k K $n . 4 

of fishing trespassers is similar to dmf^already .tsken^M:.flwt. 1 ' 
countries, some of which have extended their fishing limits up to 
200 miles off shore. The most recent suck extension, anddfo 
most resffited. by American fisto^aten for cbviouS geographic 
reasons, hafli been made by Canadaj which now rescripts fishing 
within 12 miles oUt* coasts. 

The huge foreign fishing fleets have efisrdpeed traditional 
American fialfing {founds muds farther out to dea j fo the Pacific 
porta, in particular, the Russians are be^ig blamedior destroying 
American crab pots and the Japanese for this year's disappointing 
run of red salmon. This i« one of the matters being discussed in 
the current negotiations between Japan, Canada and the United 
States over revision of the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty, which 
protects these waters from over-fishing—protects them excessively, 
in the Japanese view. 


California Warms Up 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRAWySCO 

O ne of the Democrats’ chief challenges in next year's presiden¬ 
tial election will be to capture California, the huge state 
which they lost in i960 even though it has 4.3 'million officially 
registered Democratic voters to only 3.2 million Republican ones. 
The trouble that as jnaqy as 30 per pei# of t^p^ De^ocrats 
tend to float into the RrpubOcan camp ydigii it’ oier^th^^dfll^ 
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GtoiffiUfora ' strategy; himself 4 ^ w 
respected even by those who cannot acce^pTWj 


Mr Knowland is working to establish as much ooauppftjgjftfttwjl 
as possible with Republican liberals who favour Mr Ilocfafteifcfc 
But othej^oldwaterenthusiastsdo not tjusj the impartiality 6t 
the ornmm&fom flA AWtaf « have estaWshed R 

Ciifornia, t A the 
Jjdpl Goldw^fofoet 


the offi 
rival oi§R 
party’s s 
among die Y 
state. 8 s$bi. ; 
testing 'gtqpi& 



their groUj 
become ■ii 
ssentiallyf 


extreme tnaxi af^ubUcans'|f|o Value 

the preaer^t^n ,pr their’p^ttj^s principles. ' 


SHORTERNOfos 

, , . , ( < , i ■" ijj}'., • ^ ^ 

A forme? .member of the House of Representatives, Mr Johasoa 
of Maryland, hail Wen sentenced' toj $a months in |Wdd «fid 
another, Mr Boyltin of Ahbczna, #h^'^recovering frern n heart 
attack, hks been fined f4<vood for ^0aspiring to use their Influence 
as members of- Congress to obstruct the cohrse of justice. They 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Department of Justice so 
drop charges of postal fraud against a promoter of savings and 
loan associations (building societies) in Maryland. He was sub- 

11 ^ thcir 

4a 1 held^Btejot 4ijr 0 

fditt e^tepskm .'add this may still .be fo^ft^Aut it may 
vaim teS’lm te mvg the coonnlseioc as a goSnt^flfn. Many 
itM 3 #en of/its stE^l have kff of are abopt ttr&itipVluding the 

«RlMft;ttp^jkm chinge 
; ptfa-ttikidi. .fivenfehi atftnal mgtnWfs ^'t%S»«|^sioi^'''fAo. 
fi^ dwt^thHr .ytrit bas not b etB‘ 'n p it pf <fil j!M, restive. 
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CONDOR 

CONTAINERS DOOR TO DOOR 
LONDON; CLASGOWAND 
BIRMINGHAM/GLASGOW 


Every week, five nights a week two CONDOR freight trains race north, two 
south. There is a London/Glasgow Condor service both ways. There is a 
Birmingham/Glasgow Condor service both ways. Containers loaded at 
factories are collected during the afternoon, expressed by rail through the 
night and delivered to destination the following morning. Regular as clock¬ 
work. Door-to-door. Competitive rates. Ring London TERminus 7000 (ext. 
7312), Birmingham Midland 5050 (ext 307 or 308) or Glasgow City 2911, 

and ask for CONDOR. 

> 

BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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T ub Tory conference at Blackpool has 
two faces. .One is seen in the hideous 
hall of the Winter Gardens where the repre¬ 
sentatives have been busily debating the 
down-to-earth, bread and butter issues— 
housing, education, pensions, the health ser¬ 
vice, transport—while journalists dutifully 
seek for hints about coming legislation from 
ministerial speeches. Sir Edward Boyle 
promised an industrial,training bill, and Sir 
Keith Joseph pledged himself to introduce 
a new housing bill. But both these had 
already been promised in white papers any¬ 
way. 

The attention, inevitably, was distracted 
to the conference’s other face, looming in 
the rooms and corridors of the Imperial 
Hotel. There ministers, members of Par¬ 
liament, party officials; candidates and polit¬ 
ical pundits are united by a single obsession, 
a frenetic and ceaseless discussion of the 
problem of the. leadership. . 

Drama came early at the joint press con¬ 
ference held on Tuesday night just after 
seven by Mr Iain Macleod and Lord Poole. 
Only one question was raised, the party’s 
future leadership, to which Mr Macleod 
gave a studiedly categorical reply. When 
the Prime Minister came to speak at the 
mass rally on Saturday, he assured his 
audience, he would make his position 
“absolutely clear.” Rightly or wrongly a 
consensus of opinion rapidly emerged that 
this could only mean that the Prime Min¬ 
ister intended to carry on. Mr Macmillan, 
it was taken,, could hardly mean to inform 
the conference of his resignation from office 
when the first recipient of such information 
should constitutionally be the Queen* and 
in any case an advance notice of resignation 
would inevitably undermine his authority 
and leave the party to be splintered by rival 
factions. Mr Macleod’s announcement was 
intended to steady the party and enable it 


to concentrate on the discussion of future 
policies rather than be sidetracked into 
the fascinating but sterile assessment of 
the merits and shortcomings of rival 
claimants. 

Two hours later these dispositions were 
overthrown. News of the Prime Minister’s 
impending operation reached Blackpool. 
After the initial shock had been absorbed 
opinion rapidly crystallised that the Prime 
Minister’s resignation was inevitable. The 
point was brutally put the following day 
by Mr Gerald Nabarro, when he stated 
that the country could not be led by a 
“ sick septuagenarian.” The Tory repre¬ 
sentatives, and others at Blackpool, have 
too much affection and sympathy for Mr 
Macmillan to indulge in such open callous¬ 
ness. . But they are in politics to win, and 
inevitably their minds turned to the ques¬ 
tion of a now leader even before Mr 
Macmillan admitted the inevitability of his 
departure. 

At first four names were mentioned: 
those of Mr Butler, Lord Hailsham, Mr 
Maudling and Mr Heath. Mr Macleod, for 
the moment, despite a rousing speech on 
Tory principles on Thursday morning, is 
noi mentioned. Mr Heath’s was the first 
to be dropped. Despite the enthusiasm 
with which he is undoubtedly, regarded by 
many of the younger members of the party, 
he is thought of more as the next Tory 
leader but one rather than being in line for 
the immediate succession. Mr Maudling 
rapidly followed Mr Heath into limbo, and 
on Thursday it seemed at Blackpool that 
the choice had narrowed itself to two: Mr 
Butler or Lord Hailsham. To fudge by the 
rapturous applause which greeted Lord 
Hailsham’s brilliantly tjmed appearance on 
the platform on Wednesday he would be 
the conference’s choice. 

Vet what do these decibels signify? 


Clearly the National 
mass qrga^tioft-T^w have aon^aijf in 
the choice of a new leader. But it u equally 
evident that it will be a minor one. Nor 
is Mr Butler without ccraridembfe wpgart 
among the activists, as a random 
taken by the BBC revealed. It; confirmed 
that Lord Hailsham had the edge on Ids 
rival, but not by the overwhelming majority 
that some had supposed. For the moment* 
at any rate, Mr Butler appears to be in the 
stronger position of the two. As acting 
Prime Minister he occupies the ettitre, or 
the stage, while Lord Hailsham is tucked 
away in the Lords. 

The first fruit of Mr Butler’s position was 
the invitation by the leaders of the National. 
Union to take Mr Macmillan’s place 4t the 
closing rally on Saturday, an invitatiqn 
which after consultation with a number of 
his ministerial colleagues he J wisely 
accepted. Had this invitation not been ex¬ 
tended to the deputy Prime Minister it 
could only have been construed as a grave 
rebuff ; in fact it gives him a major oppor¬ 
tunity to present himself before the party 
and the country as the new Tory leader. 
Everyone at Blackpool knows that the issue 
of the leadership will not be finally decided 
here but at Westminster by the Cabinet and 
the parliamentary party. Mr Butler’s sup¬ 
port in the Cabinet is strong. When the 
crunch comes, after the Tory zealots have 
scattered back to their constituencies from 
Blackpool, this may well be the decisive 
factor. If, the clinch between Hailsham and 
Butler were to prove unbreakable, there are 
still chances for an outsider—rfttit probably 
not for a young one who would stay on top 
for a while. Lord Home’s announcement 
on Thursday evening that Mr Macmillan 
had told the Queen of his intention to 
resign made delegates realise just how little 
time remained. 
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opposite ex 
At control on 
the Gove: 

; 

c - 4 BqswiisaiCft 0 o. But ft JS*helpto 
round out the shadowy profile of immigra¬ 
tion, which has hitherto been known only 
by it4 most conspicuous effect—the estate- 
Hahment in Britain of around half a million 
coloured residents of. Commonwealth 
origin, mostly concentrated in the less 
salubrious ring of big old houses between 
the hard core and the inner suburbs of the 
est cities. The first year’s statistics 
feed under the Commonwealth Immi¬ 
grants Act. (Ctnnd 2i$i, HMSO, is.) 
show that the flood of arrivals has been 
stemmed : the total of long-stay arrivals 
from the Commonwealth was 40,427 
people, compared with an estimated 
100,000 in 1961. But the purpose of the 
act was, whether or not avowedly, to deal 
with the new “ colour problem the new 
t do show at least how that picture is 
Aging. 

The most striking taring about the figures 
is the large number of women workers, and 
of women and children dependants of 
workers already established in Britain, who 
have camp in from the West Indies. The 
impression is already widespread that West 
Indian communities—and individuals—in 
Britain are rapidly overcoming their 'inte¬ 
gration problems, which is hardly 
surprising in a group of people who speak 
English and are mostly literate Protestant 
Christiana. The latest We of immigration 
wifi certainly reduce the number of un¬ 
attached West Indian men, and thus elimi¬ 
nate the other main cause of racial friction, 
which is sexual competition. 

The Pakistanis, on At other hand, often 
speak no English, usually cannot read H, 
and are almost always Moslems. The 
figures show that relatively' very few 
Pakistani women or children are, arriving ; 
anybody in a position to forestall trouble 
here would doWell to think about it now. 
The Indians are in a position halfway 
between the West Indians and the Paki¬ 


stanis on these it is often 

the expense of thb'-jmoney, rather than 
religious scruples, that prevent them from 
brin^mg-thpif. j^ET them.. 

:iO|e rf 'jHe/fXN? ,WHL 
shown oy tn6 figures is that between the 
numbers of vouchers applied for and 
granted in India and Pakistan—as compared 
with the West Indies—and the number of 
those who used them once granted. It 
would be ^interesting to know whetbec this , 
is due to speculation in the vouchers in 
India and Pakistan, to inability to pay the 
fates by those who db obtain them, or 
simply to a lag between the issue of the 
vouchers and arrival in, Britain (which 
would have brought a flood of migrants in 
the past month or two). If this delay is 
the main reason for the disparity^ it could 
prove not to have been a bad thing; the 
act came into effect during a period of poor 
job opportunities for all workers in Britain, 
and for this purely fortuitous reason may 
have averted both a drain on national 
assistance funds and a good deal of frustra¬ 
tion among those who were Prevented by 
it from coining to join the dole queues. 

There is one further detail that it would 
be useful to have in the Home Office’s 
figures. They establish a net .balance for 

___’ , , ,r i • .. 



_ j ofthc^velftl^ tforK , 

student or whatever) as they do for the 
arrival figures. Significancemight be 

chinge-over from oricyetrY ottos? . 
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Farm Follies, Next Act 


O 


BSERVE the British rural scene—and 
first the dairy farms, whose single vast 



The, board buys, with some trifling excep¬ 
tions, all British milk from the farm and 
then sells it in two separate markets. The 
first is for liquid milk, which is (so far, but 
for how long ?) immune from foreign com¬ 
petition: in this market the board is allowed 
by the Government $0 charge a price that is 
supposed to edver' the losses incurred m the 
other market-^-for milk for manufacturing 
into butter, cheese and so on—where foreign 
competition, from NcW Zealanders, 
Dutchmen, Danes and so on, is intense; The 
two separate prices are then averaged out, 
and the producers are paid out of the result¬ 
ing pool of cash. 


In the past five years British milk pro¬ 
duction rose by 307 million gallons (the' 
recent rate is around 3 per Cent a year); ! 
the liquid market, although growing, can 
Only rake a certain amount 5 to mOrC milk 
is sold cheaply for manufacturing; so the 
pool price has fen dropping. Between 
1958 and 1963 the number of milk pro¬ 
ducers in England and Wales fell by 21,500, 
or id per cent 5 the average profit per milk 
farm in that p&od fell by ten per cent. 

The National Farmers* Union now pro¬ 
poses a clever system whereby milk farmers 
Would actually get a bonus for not produc¬ 
ing more' than an individually allotted 
quantity; the marketing board, which does 
not want a change at present, rightly points 
out that such a scheme would penalise 
those who marginally—even accidentally— 
exceed their allocation, while those who set 
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out to produce over their quota for a smaller 
profit margin would still be able to push 
down the pool price (these, incidentally, are 
just the low-cost farmers whom one would 
like to encourage: but milk prices are set to 
counteract regional and even soil advantages, 
and nobody in the industry would dare to 
suggest that the plain economics of produc¬ 
tion should be alipwed to rule output and 
rewards.) * - 

The absurdity Is that die NFU,' in an 
alternative propb&l that it gingerly tenets, 
has in fact simultaneously made the bright 
sttgg&fion that each nrilK producer should 
be gtyen $ quota, but alloWed to sell the 
right thfat it carries to 1 dispose of milk: This 
wptrtd limit production of expensively pro¬ 
duced and distributed English milk to 16 
present r level and, if alljed to & low' price, 
would Cause the most efficient^pro¬ 
ducers who could meet thtf prfed e&no^ 
mically to buy up the qfhptis & inefficient 

§ reducers who <xwld not. 1 ' After a while 
it uneconomic producers would be out of 
business, receiving in exchange a sum fo t 
their quotas that would help them to set up 
in some other line. 


BRITAIN 

Meanwhile the least powerful of the five 
agricultural marketing boards, for tomatoes 
and cucumbers, is on its last legs. This 
board, unlike those dealing with eggs, milk, 
potatoes and hops, had no guaranteed price 
system," arid was never^ aBK 'to ’subdue 
vociferous, and mostly very small, producers. 
They have spumed its feeble, if kind, 
attempts to make them less inefficient. Now 
the growers ^w r &nied^ l bMd‘^fcftwoi> 
thirds majority *irndfcde<i to-esta la tom-"' 

pulsory grading scheme, and the board is 
iftefyndw td be^voted tod&tft; 

* Thi^row wdr.^riidjng taffies’thfc 
Viffiice tfiai 
fa jjn!Mrig ; ’lfcr 
socks up, 1 The qbfmtyrvuillpg power Of big 
retailer^ arid the prtssiii;e of fdr^gri com- 
petitiori; forcing appfe growers - both 1 to 
grade tbClr f prddripe and to fbittji sffine‘#6hr 
W efficient (but tinregrihtted) pfbductfon 
ririris. "British wtather prpdudes fficcfcfiefit 
apples. Brit British winatoig arid cuctitri^rs, 
protected by :efaborate and seasonably 
variable tariffs which thofoiighjty Cottfiise 
most hriusewrves, demand vast capital sums 
to counteract' th£ British diiriate^ they *tt 



Last year ttie^ritisfi Sorticultural 
industry as a whole refused to accept the 
more practical form of government help 

_/r_1 L _..K_I » _ 1_• * 
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their fellows do in die Nei 
the others, would 
countryside free& a^gfass- 
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Fruitful Liaison Not Enough 


v. 


T wo explanations can be offered for tfie 
airy-fairy nature of the introduction to 
the Arts Council’s eighteenth report.* The 
new director-general, Mr Nigel Aber¬ 
crombie, may have feH' inhibited ip report¬ 
ing on operations in the twelve months 
before he stepped into the twelve-year-old 
shoes of Sir William Emrys Williams. On 
the other hand, in welcoming tho Treasury’s 
agreement to fat the amount of the council’s 
grant for three years as the " most impor¬ 
tant Innovation of the current financial 
year,” he may feel that the council can sir 
back, That would be a -gfeat pity. 

On the Treasury side the situation is 
certainly much happier, ^part from the 
huge slice of |he grant that goes to Covent 
Gardep, the ftxt&JGo uncll had £1,500,000 
to distribute last year, just ooiible the 
amount.of three years before. In the cur¬ 
rent financial year the sum. is up a further 
£400,000, some £80,060 of which is ear¬ 
marked for symphony orchestras to meet 
their higher salary costs. By 1964-65 the 
Art Council’s grant will have risen to 
£2,325,000, apah from the contribution to 
Covent Garden. Bur nothing comparably 
good can be said about local council spend¬ 



ing on the arts* and, in comparison w[ith his 
predecessor’s threat of a pound-for-pound 
system of sharing central and local funds* 
Mr Abercrombie’s, admonitions seem mild 
indeed. He is convinced that the informal 
procedure of the Arts Council i$ better 
adapted for dealing with local authorities 
than would be tip macbm^ry of . a govern 
mem department of cloture. Bi# surely it 
is time that *^fruitfulUai$on was replaced 
by a more definite formula for a fairer.dls- 
tribution of cost? 

. This ia particularly true m the case of 
theatres. Last year these again absorbed 
I big part of the exert Arts Council exr 
penduure, and over half of the drama pubsi- 
diea in England went to the ruoriing *£ pro- 
vjnewlv repertory companies. Evcn so, 
these were by no ( mfcflnt out Hof the woods 
a,general problem being what to da with 
theatres during the summer in a society 
which is increasingly taking to the open air* 
Municipal support for the theatre has 
spread, but is atilt very uneven. iHcre and 
there, however, local enterprise hasr been 
outstanding. Two new theatfcs--" The 
Congress ” at Eastbourne and M ,The Ash¬ 
croft ” at Croydon—were buik entirely out 
of local funds, the former for £387,000 and 
die latter, together with the art gallery and 
large concert hall, for £1,250,000. This 
year, too, Leicester Corporation has spent 
£23,000,00 the new theatre opened this 
week and will help in its running costs, v 
Perhaps the mo$t plaintive note iq : the 

. * Euds and Mcaas” 2s. 6d, 


Ifltesi report' is. striickby ffie'att paneL 
which deplores the' rising costs bt tfanspdi? 
and packingand the high' fnsumtoepre- 
miums ph Inflated art values., ‘Last year 
these premiums forexhibidons in 
alone, which inclW^d die Kokosehf's (hd 
Alexander Caldet exhibitions at the Tate', 
came to; ^8^700—small .cotopartd 'with 
those involved; In' mbnottog the | P$ca$so ex¬ 
hibition the preVioasyeaf, but os much as 
die total amoiint the Arts’ Qnjncil .hands 
out m art galleries, clubs anrf'io^feties. But 
the big expense vtosthe ^4J,cx» for'trans¬ 
port, ou t of the total ebsr of art jrichlbiribris 
of £98,900.' Less chah half this latter sum,’ 
only some £40^00, 'bras. recouped, m ad-! 
mission fees and catalogue sales. All thtt 
makes it difficult fof the Atf department “ to 
Use any'increase !n grant, r for fresh 
ertterpme*.’* - ■ 
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Optra and ballet... 

730 2 

1,1923 

of which; 

Royal Optra Howie 

473 * 0 , 

mo 

Sadler’s .Well*-.... 

2000 

m-o 

Music. ... 

170* 1 

266 $ 

of which : 

Symphony 

Orchestras . 

112 5 

192 3 

Drama . f . 

112*9 

*09-1 

Visual art. 

41*5 

•i-y 

Festivals. 

20*7 

43^2 

Ocher activities..». 

HO 

f 14*6 

General operating 
costs... . .. 

t 11(9 

163 8 

Total current 
expenditure, ... 

1,269-2 

2.1726 
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Whitehall and 

Soldier True 

By Victor Bonham-Carter. 

Frederick Muller. 437 pages. 50s. 

S ir william robertson *s advance 

through the barbed wire entanglements 
of social tradition and prejudice from the 
rank of private to Field Marshal was an 
extraordinary achievement. After all, he 
was not even a gentleman-ranker, but the 
•on of a village .tradesman. His success 
points an ability, a moral courage and a 
tenacity of purpose quite out of the common 
run. The smuggle left its mark, notably in 
the gruff dourncss of his outward person¬ 
ality. Wullie’s grunts were famous and, to 
the uninitiated, intimidating. 

Yet, for all his success, Robertson, while 
a good soldier, was not a brilliant one. 
As Chief of the Imperial General Staff in 
the middle years of the Great War he 
created no new policies nor new lines of 
thought. He was content to stick doggedly 
and dogmatically to accepted doctrine. He 
had an able mind, which expressed itself 
better on paper than in speech, but not a 
particularly quick or lively one. He never 
commanded in the field, and Mr Bonham- 
Carter’s contention that, there, he would 
have found Ibis metier is unprovable. It 
may have been so, fox Robertson had a 
clear mind for detail and a strong will. 
Certainly, he would not have panicked, as 
more than pne edmmander did in the Great 
War. But, rock-bottom, he was as incap¬ 
able of getting on with the French as French 
himself. In the field, this could have been 
his downfall. And there, one suspects, he 
would have been just as obstinate and just 
as unimaginative as the other generals. 

We are now so used to the exposes about 
the jealousies and intrigues between the 
soldiers and the politicians in the Great War 
rhat Mr Bonham-Carter’s re-telling of this 
story, from Robertson's viewpoint, will 
neither surprise nor shock us. Robertson 
was an out-and-out “ Westerner,” just as 
Haig was, and, in the end, it can be fairly 
said that he was more faithful to Haig than 
Haig was to him. But he was at the White¬ 
hall end of the cable and was therefore in 
more intimate touch with the politicians 
than even Haig was. Given their opinions 
and personalities, the clash between Lloyd 
George and Robertson was inevitable. 
Essentially, in military thinking as in prac¬ 
tically everythinAeke, Robertson was a con¬ 
servative and Ipfd George was a radical. 
In the end Robertson had to go down 
against the tactics of a mote devious and 
more powerful man. Wilson, who sue- 


the Western Front 

ceeded Robertson as CIGS early in 1918, 
was more of a political animal (though it 
must be admitted than Robertson displayed 
remarkable powers of survival in this par 
ticular jungle) and, being more tractable, 
could find a niche in Lloyd George's world. 

The failure of the generals and the poli¬ 
ticians to combine effectively in the Great 
War can be attributed, as the author 
attributes it in treading down a well- 
beaten path, to the clash of personalities, to 
the lack of an effective formal organisation 
for joint planning, and to the sheer size of 
the task of having, for the first time, to 
fight a world-wide war in an uneasy alliance 
with other nations. But such explanations 
do not apportion the blame or praise fairly 
unless they answer satisfactorily the ques¬ 
tion of what was wrong with the Allies’ 
strategy. This is the central question of a 
biography of Robertson, for, in support of 
Haig, he fought tooth and nail for an 
offensive war on the Western Front. 

Sideshow campaigns were anathema to 
him. Time and time again he insisted thar 
the only way to beat Germany was on the 
Western Front. He had occasional, fleet¬ 
ing reservations about the manner in which 
Haig tried to carry out this policy. But 
that was all. In view of the alliance with 
France and the occupation of French and 
Belgian soil, emotion and reason dictated 
that the predominant commitment of rhe 
Allies had to be the Western Fronr. This 
commitment was inescapable. But the 
advocates of a more indirect approach, a 
more peripheral strategy, have never said 
that it was not. Aft they have argued is 
that more resources should, as Lloyd 
George saw but Robertson and Haig did 
not, have been devoted to finding a way 
round the trenches and slightly less to find¬ 
ing a way through them. Mr Bonham- 
Carter docs not agree with this. But, 
wherever one's sympathies lie, the argument 
at this level is inconclusive. 

The real case against the policies pur¬ 
sued by Robertson and Haig is that they 
saw in the Western Front commitment the 
necessity to pursue an outright, offensive 
strategy which with sickening regularity 
produced mass slaughter because the tacti¬ 
cal means were not fully analysed and har¬ 
nessed to the strategic ends. Might not it 
have been better to pursue a defensive 
policy on the Western Front, exploiting 
what opportunities there were for the offen¬ 
sive elsewhere in Europe? 

Those who, like Mr Bonham-Carter, 
believe that Robertson and Haig were justi¬ 
fied in what they did must in the end 
accept the view that the only way to beat 


Germany in the Great War was through a 
war of attrition. As a war policy this 
amounts to little more than saying that wc 
can afford to lose more men and to waste 
more resources rhan you. The emotional 
reaction against such a view of war is 
extremely strong, and more rational con¬ 
siderations suggest that, because of appease¬ 
ment in the 1930s, we still Eve with the 
far-reaching consequences of the limited 
view of tactics and strategy taken by men 
like Robertson. 

As for Mr Bonham-Carter’s book, it is 
much like its subject: hon^t, conservative 
and conscientious, but Neither brilliant not 
especially imaginative. 


The Broken Empire 

The Fall of the House of Habsburg 

By Edward Crankshaw. 

Longmans . 472 pages. 45S. 

T he field of studies of the last seventy 
years ot the Habsburg monarchy has 
been repeatedly tilled by writers in English. 
Wickham Steed and rhe great Seton- 
Watson opened it up with their steam 
ploughs; it % has been twice harrowed by 
Mr A. J. P. Taylor ; American combine 
harvesters reap crops on it annually. Yet 
on such almost exhausted soil Mr Crank¬ 
shaw has raised an interesting, even exotic, 
growth. This. stimulating and original 
survey is partly based on his own researches 
in British and Austrian archives; for the 
most part it reflects the views of the 
Austrian historians who have worked over 
the subject since the war, reconsidered In 
the light of his own. outlook on the world. 
He has steeped himself thoroughly in the 
characters and events he describes, and 
brings the past alive on the page with 
unusual force and clarity. In places the 
purple is laid on rather thick, but the 
general impression left is limpid. 

It is also idiosyncratic. The accepted 
view of Franz Joseph’s system depicts it 
as a police-ridden despotism, in which a 
minority of Germans and Magyars held 
down several subject nationalities through 
an overgrown and incompetent bureau¬ 
cracy. Vienna before 1914 is remembered, 
through juch works as Musil’s novel and 
La Rohde, as the centre of a lax, delightful 
society, where everyone enjoyed themselves 
and no one got anything serious done. Mr 
Crankshaw seeks to understand the 
monarchy from the monarch's angle of 
vision, and indicates how superficial and 
hackneyed some of these received judg¬ 
ments are. He demonstrates that the 
emperor conducted a continuing personal 
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policy $ fescues him from the charges ef 
dullness, dryness, and incompetence ; and 
handles the family tragedies that dogged 
him with sympathetic insight This per¬ 
sonalisation of the abstract “Austria’* of 
the diplomatic history textbooks helps the 
reader to grasp what happened. For in¬ 
stance, some of the obscurities of Austrian 
policy before and during the Crimean war 
are illuminated by Mr Crankshaw's analysis 
of Franz Joseph’s attitude to Nicholas I of 
Russia, and by his reminder that the 
Austrian emperor, still under twenty-four, 
was married in April, 1854 , to “ perhaps 
the most beautiful woman in Europe 
Elizabeth, duchess of Bavaria, who was 
seven years younger still. Though he “ had 
serious deficiencies and he made very grave 
mistakes,” Franz Joseph 

w&s far from being a mediocrity. He stamped 
an epoch with his personality, and that epoch, 
as far as Austria was concerned, represented 
a long-drawn-out attempt, crumbling only nr 
the end after nearly seventy years, to build 
and sustain a multi-national society different 
from anything that had gone before. 

And his civil service was 
rhe most efficient, humane and incorruptible 
imaginable. It contained practically all die 
most able men in the Empire, selfless and 
devoted; . . . hated for their efficiency, their 
conscientiousness, their selflessness, their devo¬ 
tion to duty, rheir equity, their foreignness. 

In Mr Crankshaw’s view, the Habsburg 
monarchy was very much a going Concern 
when it was caught up in the tide of the 
war that swept it away. Plenty of people 
will dispute his views, but they were worth 
stating; and it was worth setting out the 
grandeur of the empire in its decay. He 
remembers always what happened in the 
end to the Czecns and Slovaks, the Poles 
and Ruthcncs, the Magyars and Roumans, 
who were freed from the Habsburg yoke 
when it broke in 1918 . Metternich himself 
could hardly have felt more strongly the 
dangers of mob rule and the inadvisability 
of moving on to a new era—though Mr 
Crankshaw admits the inadvisable to have 
been inevitable. There is a good deal in his 
book to be pondered by responsible people 
in another empire with an ancient ruling 
house, a relaxed aristocracy, elaborate cere¬ 
monials, and a civil service that likes to 
think itself the best in the world. 

Indochina Epitaph 

Street without Joy: Insurgency in 
Indochina , 1946-63 

(5rd edition revised) 

By Bernard B. Fall. 

Pall Mall Press . 379 pages. 35s. 

P ROFESSOR BERNARD FALL is unusually 

well qualified to write what is, in effect, 
an extended epitaph of France’s disastrous 
war in Indochina. He is that rarity: a 
Frenchman who is taken for an American 
when he speaks in English. He served in 
the French expeditionary corps when it was 
giving battle and wrote his doctor's thesis 
for an American university. He returned 
to Indochina on a Rockefeller grant to 
write the present book, which takes the 


BOOKS 

story up to the presalt Arberk^ iafOlve- 
ment in South Vietnam* tfe thtrc brim 
not only personal txpmttict and academic 
soundness to his task,botalso the curious 
detachment of one who can see French 
faults through American eyes and Ainerir 
can faults through those of a Frenchman 
who remembers the not so distant past. 

On the whole, however, and though Dr 
Fall wrote “Street without Joy” in Eng¬ 
lish, a Gallic flavour decidedly wins its 
battle against the occasional American aca¬ 
demic jargon. No other non-fiction Work 
in English has. to this degree the authentic 
fed, the colour and squalor, the frustration 
and heroism of a prolonged conflict which 
the French press called la sola guerre. Dr 
Fall takes the causes of the war more Or 
less for granted—and indeed, they haye 
been dealt with fully enough before, fdt 
instance in Donald Lancaster’s u Thb 
Emancipation of French Indochina,” Battle 
pieces and diary entries alternate. What 
had started off as an old-fashioned colonial 
war became an intcmationalproblem when 
Mao Tse-tUng reached the Tanking border 
at the end of 1949 and started to help die 
communist-led vietmiUh. What had merely 
looked like a difficult police action turned 
into a strategic nightmare when Ho Chi 
Minh’s inspired commander—General Vo 
Nguyen Giap drove the Maginor-mindcd 
French out of their string of frontier for¬ 
tresses. For a while rhe dashing General 
de Lattre, by sheer example, personality and 
exertion, galvanised the largely non-French 
expeditionary corps into believing in "the 
possibility of victory. His illness and death 
ended what had perhaps been no more than 
an illusion, and his successors faced the 
hard realities of a war 8,000 miles from 
home against a patient enemy supplied 
across short lines of communication. In the 
end, the unaccountable General Navarre 
committed the bulk of the French force to 
final defeat at Dien Bicn Fhu. The most 
outstanding of these battles, including the 
last, arc described in the kind of detail that 
is possible only when military records are 
made available, as they were to Dr Fall. 

The diary chapters offer both pathos and 
light relief. Both, for iastance, have their 
place in a chapter on “ The Women,” which 
records with Gallic impartiality and gal¬ 
lantry both the heroism of nurses and secre¬ 
taries and the comforts of the travelling 
brothel known as the Bordel Mobile de 
Campagne. The latter understandably 
aroused envy in less favoured armies. In 
Morocco, writes Dr ball in a digression that 
bears quoting, 

. . . it was said dial the late General Patton, 
who always understood the needs of his troops, 
would have been quite willing to experiment 
with the idea but finally gave it up when he 
was made to realise that rhe ruckus kicked up 
by the outraged wives and mothers of America 
would probably result in a Congressional 
uproar that would slow down the war by 
several months. 

The “ dirty war ” dragged on. It was 
lest, on France’s side, by a complex of 
reasons, some of which are discussed ip 
Dr Fall’s book. But there were deeper 
psychological causes that one of His anec- 
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a new Economics textbook 
for Introductory and. 
Intermediate level students 



An Introduction to 
Positive Economics 

PROFESSOR R. G. LIPSEY 

This book is designed for university students do¬ 
ing their first year of economics but also pro¬ 
vides much material useful to students who are 
studying economics at an intermediate level 

It is primarily about economic theory, but pro¬ 
blems of the relation between theory and 
observation which are in the forefront of 
economics in the 1960s are given considerably 
more weigh! than is usual in introductory 
treatments. 

The author is a Professor of Economics at the 
London School of Economics and a setdor 
member of the National Economic Develop-, 
ment Office (NEDY) where he hat been super-. 
vising research into obstacles fp growth la 
Britain. 

576 pages, many'diagMips^prtce 4$f- net ' 
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dotcs lierps to TinaefSan3r“ Two Trcnc^ 
officers are playing tennis in Cambodia; i 
Catbbodian sergeant;? b the French arm| 
;is told to wait when he interrupts the game 
to hand over marching orders ; the 44 lower 
the flag” bugle call spends ; the Cambodiai) 
sergeant stands at attention ; the French 
officers play on. “ And .in one single blind* 
ing flash,” wrote Dr foil,“ I knezv that we 
'were going to lose the war.” 


Under Contrp) 

Towards Adminittttltlve Justice 


-By 

Uw&Kstiy& oft Michigan P*e$s. < I&rtdon! 
The Cresset Press. 146 pages. 42s. 

r$'>- *: a 

I lfme fcetufes \Wivered to an America it 
univyskr au 4 ieae^#rofessor Wade of 

<#*P a . re * 

British and American methods of keeping 
power* of< government agencies udder 
the contrpi of law. In both countries 
the^n^tihetiye reaction of'lawyers tp 1 the 
great ’recent growth of executive discretion 
and the acdcSmpahyihg^^ administrative pro¬ 
cesses was at first one of rejection. Now, 
however, it is generally accepted that the 
procedure? ar<: btsicglly sound; but they 
need-mud: tedmkal improvement if they 
are to give satisfaction to the citizen. 
Lawyers, with their notions of fair play, 
hearing both sides, and so on, can be very 
helpful if they remember .that “there are 
very few of our fundamental rules of legal 
procedure which are sufficiently universal 
to be transplanted uncritically from the 
legal to the governmental garden.” 

The basic situation is presented in very 
different forms here and in America. In 
Britain the tendency has been to keep the 
power of policyrmakmg. in every field in 
the hands of tbb Executive. The process 
of public hearing and inquiry is common 
as a preliminary stage ;.but the final decision 
is the Minister’s and it is in Parliament that 
he must defend it. If he cannot do this 
adequately, he may, as m the Crichel Down 
case, have to resign. As a result, our system 
tends to Iweffo adtoiffittvathte a bps. In 
America, WteWfwUad, the tendency 
has p Cfp fQ entrust both poiifcy-ftjaking and 
adjudit&fidft ttf paftfcular agencies whidh are 
at of. the Jexe^iave pdwesr. Their 
asis on due process has caused the 
side of their functions to swamp 
the administrative; they have got bogged 
down in judicial procedures, and have 


tended to neglect policy making. 

So, whereat the British administrative 
lawyer Is demanding better administrative 
justice, his counterpart in America is work¬ 
ing for less M judicialisation ” and more 
government efficiency. .Professor Wade 
thinks that each can learn from the other’s 
experience, bur the evidence he cites is 
maiqly designed fo-short how helpful a 
study of British experience can be to ( Ameri¬ 
cans. He explains the position as the Franks 
Committee; found it in 195$, and after 
fiddly Aft r$c<»|- 


meaditiaav be/gives x specially useful 
account of thd "work of t bt Council on Tifc 
buiuils, which was set up io< 1938. Himself 
a member of the Council, he believes that, 
though purely an advisory body, it is able, 
on the whole, to provide “the lubricant 
of justice ” in the right quantity at the right 
points. But he is aware erf the general dis¬ 
quiet aroused by the Saffron Walden chalk 
pit case and considers the case for a 
British Ombudsman, so deal with individ¬ 
ual grievances. His conclusion is that “ on 
the face of it there seems to. be no reason 
why the experiment of an Ombudsman 
should not be tried.” 


Success Story 

Sir John Banks, Baronet and 
Businessman 

By D. C. Coleman. 

Oxford University Press . 224 pages. 40 s. 

T his is an interesting and valuable book 
about a most successful and unattrac¬ 
tive man. “ Bankers,” Clarendon said dis¬ 
dainfully, “ were a tribe that had risen and 
grown up in the Commonwealth and never 
were heard of before the late troubles.” 
John Banks was one of the most active and 
remarkable of (hat tribe. He had the credit 
resources, the nerve and the luck to be able 
to cake advantage of the commercial and 
financial opportunities that opened up to 
individual entrepreneurs in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, particularly be¬ 
cause of the continuous dependence ^ of 
governments in that period on borrowing 
From private individuals in anticipation of 
revenue. 

r Banks’s story was one of copybook adap¬ 
tation to circumstance and unbroken suc¬ 
cess. He began as a Cromwellian land- 
owner, business man, politician (he sat in 
the Parliament of 16^4 and was one of the 
relatively few Kentish members not ex¬ 
cluded as unreliable from that of 1656); 
yet Charles II niade nim a baronet in 1661. 
He was a friend of Shaftesbury, and Locke 
was. his son’s tutor; yet he lived to be an 
antirexdiisjpnist Tory in 1679 and an anti- 
Associadon Tory m 1696. He laid the 
foundations of his wealth by a prudent mar¬ 
riage in *654 with the daughter of a Crom¬ 
wellian Lord Mayor; in 1678 his elder 
daughter married brilliantly into the high- 
church Finch family. For nearly forty-five 
years he was engaged (in addition to being 
a successful landowner, trader, Governor 
of the East India Company and private 
money banter) in the lucrative if risky busi¬ 
ness of lending money to the governments 
of Cromwell, Charles II, James It, William 
and Mary, and WflUam III; he hardly evei 
made a mistake (or failed to produce 
urgently needed loans on time); even in 
the year of the Great Stop he consolidated 
and strengthened his financial position, 

It is because of the fortunate circum¬ 
stance that ledger? and journals covering 
Bapks’s activities, commercial, financial 
agricultural and personal, for the last forty- 
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two years of. his life have Survived thft’Mj 
Colemaniwsbeeo able to .writs -thtei fulJ 
and detailed book about him* * The sickness 
of the information in it about Banlrifofinani 
dal and. business activities will bfe of 
absorbing interest to the econoxhib' and 
financial historian, The general reader may 
find the book somewhat harder going. Mr 
Coleman has done his best (for instance, bj 
drawing fully on the correspondence*i with 
Pepys and on other contemporary refer¬ 
ences) to bring Banks to life and to depict 
the man as well as the banker; But what 
emerges is neither very bokwrful nor very 
attractive. At the age/df thirty he rta£ 
capable of writing 1 to a lady whose property 
had been sequestrated by ! the Common¬ 
wealth and had passed into his clutching 
hands: 

True it is, Madam, that you lived with much 
honour and renown, but these things have 
their ebbings and flowings: and for the best 
of these outward enjoyments we are , cither 
soon taken From them or they from us, and 
content is the only riches. 

And to the end of his life, as Mr Coleman 
says, the shrewdness and calculation were 
overlaid by humbug. It is little wonder 
that his only son Caleb (the subject of some 
of Mr Coleman’s most sympathetic pages) 
was a shadowy failure, despite years spent 
under the tutelage of Locke, fiven in his 
chosen sphere Banks never accepted politi¬ 
cal responsibility, as Cranfield had done 
under James I, or sponsored financial re¬ 
forms, as did his fellow Cromwellian. 
Downing. His was the path of prudence 
and ten per cent. 

* 

OTHER BOOKS 

The United States and the Unity of Europe. 
By Max Betoff. Faber. 136 pages/ 21s. 

The American edition of this book (published 
by the Brookings Institution, Washington) Was 
reviewed on page 7S3 of The Economist of 
August 31, 1963. 

British Political Facts, 1900-1960. By 
David Butler and Jennie Freeman. Macmillan. 
261 pages. 40s. 

Who was Home Secretary fit the outbreak 
of the first world war ? When was the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain founded ? When 
was the London Passenger Transport Bfard 
established ? Has the number of civil Servants 
doubled or trebled over the last thirty, years ? 
These Questions, and a host of others, are 
answered in this new handbook, which should 
be welcomed by politicians, journalist^ re¬ 
searchers and crossword addicts/ Statistical 
data range over subjects as varied as income ta^, 
prices, employment, drunkenness and library 
loans, and sources are always given. Informa¬ 
tion stops at 1960; this kind of book never can 
be up to date. One complaint seems called for: 
the daily, evening and Sunday press is covered 
—but not the weeklies. 

Indian Plans: A Generalist Approach. By 
K. N. Bhattacharyya. Asia PubHshing HdUsi. 
206 pages. 30s. 

The author, a disciple of Tagore, teaches eco 
nomics at the Indian National Academy. Hi? 
book is an dementary textbook covering the 
social ana economic aspefts of planning in India. 
It is Useful in two, ways. It is a quick summary 
of the Indian plans, and it gives a very good 
idea pf die attitudes of the Indian governing 
classes. There is a great realism about the past 
and no accusations of economic exploitation ; but 
there is a certain tendency to assume the world 
owes India a living in the present. 
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NO PAPER NEEDS MORE 
THAN ONE 
POLITICAL WRITER 


YESP NOP 


Certainly not true in the case of the Sunday. Telegraph. Both I AM 
WALLER and HUGH MASSlNGHAfM write op political matters, 
but their objectives are entirely complementary. 

Waller is the discoverer' and reporter of key political news. His 
reports are factual and revealing-and from hiB exceptional under¬ 
standing and intimacy with the political scene (he is an accredited 
Lobby correspondent) he is able to see and explain the implications 
of many ap obscure political development. 

:* ^aafrlnghan), doyep ofpoli&cal writers, describee the mood and sets 
i the scene, iris cohtacts and loPg experience give his opinions unique 
value. If you believe politics really matter (and surely they’ve never 
mattered more than now), it's likely indeed that such a combination 
will be an enormous aid to understanding. 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

TAKE IT ON SUNDAY AND SEE IF YOU AOKEE 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-seven territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1B33) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.a 

West End. London branch; 2 Regent Street , London, S.W.i • Branches in the United Kingdom m 

also at Mam heiter and Live) pool, in Germany at Hamburg and in the United States at New York 

1 The Eastern Bank Limited head oIJfige: 2 & 3 crosby square, London, E.c.3 

Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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The Railways Eye 
the Passenger 

W ill the British public complain if the standard railway 
fare of 3d per utile everywhere disappears ? That 
is the question worrying the British Railways Boaird, 
now that its proposals for tine closures art known if not 
settled. For its next objective is the establishment of an 
economic fare structure. This may mean atomising' the 
present standard rate into different rates for every tine and 
even for different services on the same tine : setting the fares 
according to the demand for spaide at the place and time 
involved, so that profits are maximised by optimum use of 
the facilities available. However logical such a policy may be 
for a transport organisation in a competitive situation, it is 
a policy that is, strangely, a stranger to railways everywhere. 
So British Railways would here be acting as commercial 
pioneers. The board is therefore likely to broach the subject 
cautiously, over the next few months, as it turns its thinking 
into a policy. 

To apply a commercial policy to fares it is necessary, first, 
to establish the nature<of the traffic and of the competition. 
Here one soon finds how many different markets there are for 
railway travel, even on the same services. Although there is 
the basic distinction between long distance, commuter and 
short-distance country travel (the latter to be drastically 
curtailed by closures), within each class of service there are 
many sub-divisions of classes of passenger. On the main 
line expresses, business travellers may account for a high 
proportion of the total, but so do people who are travelling 
privately and are more concerned about cost. And on the 
suburban train, one still has the contrast between the true 
commuter and the occasional traveller, in search of shops or 
pleasure—which is again the distinction one finds on the 
short-distance country services. 

Time, too, divides the travellers. During the day, there is 
—even on main line trains—a peak in the morning and evening 
that is largely made up of business travellers going and 
returning, while the middle of the day secs the trains occupied 
by the private travellers. On the suburban trains, the peak of 
commuters is the familiar problem, with the travellers for 
pleasure using the middle of the day and the evening. In the 
year, there is the peak of pleasure travel in the summer, con¬ 
centrated on Saturday of each week. And in the country 
commuters and schoolchildren produce peaks in the morning 
and evening, while the shoppers produce another on Saturday. 

Given this sort of pattern of travel, how should the Board 
adjust fares ? On a national basis, it should be possible to vary 
the fares with the time of day and of week—as is already done 
with cheap day and mid-week fares—in order to encourage 


those travellers who are 
sensitive to cost to 
move their journeys 
out of the peak' times. 

As this sort of traveller 
is the type that has ■. 
least seed to travel at 
a set time, such'fate . 
adjustments may pro- 
dace a useful effect on • 
travelling habits. The 
business traveller, who • 
has to travel early and 
late to fit in his day’s 
visits, is going ex- 
penses-paid, and is - 
more or less unaffected 
by the price charged 
for his travel. He can 
be expected to pay a higher fare. He is also more likely to be 
prepared to pay for extra comfort, either first-class or pullman 
travel: so die trains on which he travels should provide more 
of these comforts. Separate pullman trains may be replaced or 
supplemented by pullman coaches on existing trains, so that 
there will be a more effective choice of classes for the seeker 
after comfort (and status, for railways rather unflatteringly 
assume that the business man is preoccupied with demonstrat¬ 
ing his importance by the class of transport he uses). This, the 
railways think, is one reason why British European Airways is 
carrying enough passengers on its internal routes to embarrass 
the railways and allow BEA to lose £2.7 million a year. Trains 
should get faster as tracks are improved and electric services 
are introduced to the midlands and north-west, so that aero¬ 
planes may have little real advantage on speed within Britain, 
except on journeys from London to Scotland. And, for the 
private traveller, the contrast with the time taken by coach 
will be increased—except, perhaps, where the coach uses a 
motorway. But the size of discount.for off-peak travel would 
be at least 25 per cent, for the railways have found that a 
cut of anything less has no significant effect on demand. 


L ocally, fares can be adjusted to match die strength of the 
j road—or air—competition. Each line will need to be 
treated separately: the proportion of travellers on the route 
using coaches or aeroplanes and the fares these charge would 
form the basis for calculation of the railway fare, together with 
the difference between the time taken for the journey by the 
three competing forms of transport. But just what the fares 
need be to attract the number of passengers Wanted is 
something that cannot easily be discovered without experiment. 
So the public may have to get used to their lares changing 
quite often, at least to begin with; after a while the railways 
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should learn roughly what sort of relationship there should 
be between their fares and those of their competitors. On the 
holiday routes the railways have already said that they will 
no longer provide the capacity for peak traffic, and their 
problem is gradually being solved for them by the increasing 
proportion of travellers who go by car. But it might prove im¬ 
practicable to choke off the Saturday tush by putting up the 
fares high enough ; so compulsory seat reservation may have 
to be used to prevent chaos. 

The suburban (services set a different problem. The pro¬ 
vincial commuter routes are a matter for discussion between 
the Mfnistry of Transport and the local councils, rather'than 
a part iff the system that the railways hope to make. pay. The 
London sbburbaq services are the last area of railway operation 
where fates have, to be Approved by the Transport Tribunal; 
while main line services are already making a profit, the 
London servkes only break even. The problem is essentially 
one of the time at which people want to travel, not one of 
competition. Changes over the next decade.in the numbers 
of travellers, and the places from which they may come, set 
another special problem for London. The present system is 
about at capacity in the peak period and near to London, so 
that an increase in peak traffic would be possible only after 
expensive additions to equipment and track. 

The case for a really heavy increase in peak hour com¬ 
muter fares in London is therefore' unanswerable. The 
variations within the peak, winch reaches, its maximum 
intensity for only 15 minutes every evening, mean that there 
would really need to be at least three levels of fare during the 
day—off-peak, peak, and utter peak. This would make life 
rather cbnfusing for the already irritated and aggressive com¬ 
muter, who still believes that he ought to be able to travel to 
London at the same time as everyone else and do so in 
comfort; but it might in time drive the facts of railway econo¬ 
mics into bis brain (the railways have found that any increase 
in capacity at the peak simply increases the number travelling 
then). If the railways could succeed in spreading out peak 
travel, they would be delighted by an increase in the number 
of commuters travelling from the 25-35 m ^ e ring around 
London, where the big increase in population will trite place 
over the next ten years. Such an increase would help to make 
their Loudon services more profitable, however much the 
planners may disapprove of people making long journeys to 
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work. And the likely location of many of these workers, to 
dm west of London, shotdd fill up dm spare capacity that now 
exists on the lines going out that wiy. It is on the other side 
of London that capacity may have to be increased. Should 
the railways then charge higher fares on the south-east than 
on the west—and start.charging diem now, so that , people 
will be encouraged to live on die west ? 

These are the sorts of problems that the new railway 
management is going to have to tackle Udder the |6licy 
it is planniqgto adopt, Tltaty, u^ fb^viwfMniliar^bul the 
railway staff seems encouraged by the prospect of dealing with 
them. One i^md^.hoMKyar^wiethqr ds^iare enough <ff 
them to deaf ish the ecoribniies of. everyMii ih the country: 
sheer lack of the staff to study every one may force some com¬ 
promise between die ideal and the poesibki So far as the 
public is concerned, this, might be^no. had thing; it nri^ht 
make it easier for peoplo co accept the idea that Tailway fares 
structures were not immutable, if the first stejj did not produce 
too atomistic a structure. After all, we have had cheap off-peak 
fares for some time. The air fares, with their cheap night 
flights (but not their discounts for organised tours ?) offer the 
sort of pattern that the railways are likely to follow first, though 
they are anxious to avoid the mistake of getting too big 
a proportion of the traffic going by the cheaper fares. The big 
difficulty will be to find the fare that attracts the most 
passengers without making such frequent changes that passen¬ 
gers give up the railways in disgust. 

For. ultimately anyone who wants to .parry passengers has to 
cultivate their goodwill, however necessary it is to provide the 
economic caripf, and stick to pick them up where and when 
they suit the railways. And the railways, having used neither 
of these very effectively in the past and having a rather slender 
store of goodwill on which to draw, dare not lose what they 
have of it Commuters may. be captives, but the other 
travellers are not The railways probably have their greatest 
natural advantage in Britain as a means of medium-distance 
passenger travel between town centres; if they can survive 
in any capacity, it ought to be in this. The public relations 
policy that on the whole worked rather well for them on 
closures—vague menacing noises for a time to soften up the 
victim, so that when the medicine finally comes it does not 
seem quite so nasty—may not necessarily be the right one 
for fares. 


How Many More Hotels? 

The economics of building new hotels in London, 
or of buying old ones 


T rust houses is the biggest hotel group in Britain, but 
until this week it has suffered from being under¬ 
represented where the easiest hotel profits in Britain 
are made. Originating as an organisation to take over and 
preserve the then declining coaching inns, it now has 225 
hotels and intis well spread out across the older provincial 
towns and along the main arteries of communication that 
served a pre-railway era and. so should serve a post-railway 
one. It has even the negative good fortune, for these days, 
of being hardly commuted at nil to the British seaside. -But 
these advantages are not enough, for a company bent on 


growth, to offset the ill fortune of having little more than a 
toehold in London. Hence the group’s £ 6 $ million bid for 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) last weekend. 

Profits in the British hotel business outside London are 
not only smaller 5 they ace not even as safe. It is the seaside 
and provincial hotels that have suffered from the big shifts 
in travelling, habits for business and pleasure since the war. 
Every year more and more British holidaymakers forsake the 
weatherbeaten coasts of this island, and fly southwards in 
search of . the sun; and the American and Continental yjsitors 
who replace them have a quite different holiday itinerary. 
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At the seaside, with its intense problem 
of; seasonal peak demand, many hoteliers 
no longer make enough profit in their con¬ 
centrated seaSon to offset the unabsorbed 
overheads. > of the long. winter. . - The 
“business, town ’' with, its hotels folly 
booked from Monday to. Thursday each 
week, but empty ab the weekend, is little 
better off.-. lit. is only in places whets 
tourist and business demand can (^dove¬ 
tailed, such as Oxford, that the hotelier 
outside’ London is. happy ; this does hot 
always .make him improve his standards 
of accommodation, food, and service 
towards what foreign visitors expect, so 
his guests may be less happy. But an even 
level of occupancy is the hotel ideal—and 
this, in recent years, has become the root 
of London’s attraction for the hotelier. 

Not only is London the focal point of 
the growth in demand for accommodation 
—from foreign visitors as well as business¬ 
men, and from the ordinary British visitor 
too; nowhere else is the demand so evenly 
spread throughout the year and throughout the week. It is 
thus scarcely surprising that during the last three years, while 
accommodation in the provinces has increased only 
fractionally, eleven new hotels have opened in London, 
making available some 3,000 additional hotel rooms. Even 
so, London’s stock of luxury and first-class hotel beds is only 
some 10 per cent above pre-war levels ; the number erf foreign 
visitors, which are easiest to count, has been increasing at 
around 10 per cent a y$ar since 1947. The average occupancy 
in London hotels today is between 70 and 80 per cent. This 
is high by American standards, where 60 per cent is more 
normal, and it leaves little or no margin of surplus capacity. 
Of the large proportion of occasional visitors to London whose 
visits occur at times of intensive demand, a great number 
leave the city with an indelible impression of the horrors of 
finding suitable hotel accommodation in London, and com¬ 
plaining loudly of the apparent shortage. 


W hat is really lacking, ip fact, is an adequate margin of 
spare capacity to absorb peak demand (at the height 
of the tourist season and at tbe time, of such events as the 
motor show). It occurs in all classes of hotel, though it is 
perhaps most marked in the,“ second-class ” category. This 
ranges from a number of very busy well-run hotels (not erf 
tbe most recent construction) charging from £2 to £3 a night 
upwards to a vast proliferation of small hotels, smaller hotels, 
quasi-hotels and boarding houses, : often charging little less 
than the better second-class hotels, but offering substantially 
inferior accommodation. However, it is not fox. this category 
that new hotels have been built. The President in Russell 
Square charges from £3 a night upwards, while Trust Houses’ 
Hertford (one of two new hotels it is adding to its traditional 
stronghold. Brown’s Hotel), is dearer still. . , 

Thfe villain of the piece ,is not so much the price of centrally 
situated land as the level of building costs. These have-been 
estimated to be twice as high in this country as in the United 


States^ per unit of revenue. In normal 
gjirwmhmccs theyi render it impossible 
to build a new hotel in Loodon and charge 
less than £3.4 Sight for a single room vbith 
bath. The enlargement ia London's hotel 
capacity that can be confidently expected, 
thCTefdrc. is in the £$ a- nig$t 

(minimum), orfirst-dasf categoty^leatving 
the shortage below unrdievedb Botiris 
doubtful rfrheiher . event, ft) :tb&; limited 
sector the rate; of: new buildiagis/'lifctiy 
to ptoduce much spare capackyMriquite 
a rime. *■:; .bv: •< 

. Ahioog the luxury hotels,however— 
those charging £4 or more a night—the 
picture' Is different . Here theaddinoas 
to capacity am probably keeping- pace 
with demand-^iiuteed in tbe opmionof 
some the danger is that capacity will out¬ 
ran demand. The increase , in capacity 
in the first-class category will affect < fix 
bottom edge of luxury ,botd demand, 
quite apart from die opening of the two 
hotels at London Airport, die Carlton 
.Tower and—most recently and most; oadhoufly Ofall—the 
Hilton. The Hilton philosophy differs from tbkr of the eider 
London hotels ; its owners’ original calculation was thata 60 
per ceiit average occupancy would leave an adequate margin 
of profit, if the accent were put less on service (with consequent 
economy in tbe ever-rising staff costs) and more on novelty 
(Polynesian food with appropriate decor) and on comfort and 
convenience (air-conditioning arid television in every room, 
arranged to be viewable from in bed). After six months of 
operation, the Hilton now inclines to the view that, with 
London costs, a 70 per cent occupancy is needed. ■' This it 
has achieved so far, although the testing months of its first 
year lie ahead. 

Measurement of the relative profitability of the different 
hotels is bedevilled by the divergence between prewar and 
postwar levels of building costs. Grosvenor House (Park 
Lane), which also owns hotels in Hove and Southampton, 
showed a return Oh capital employed far the year tt> ^nd- 
March, 1963, of 23 percent, but since Its (ptfe^ar) buildings 
are shown almost entirely at cost, the reality is very different. 
To a large extent, these are the paper profits of inflation— 
1962-63 promts measured against assets expressed in ptfinds 
of the thirties,- The Savoy Hotel group (which includes 
Claridge’s, the ’Berkeley, , and tbe Connaught as well as the 
Savoy itself) revalued part of its fixed assets in 1962 and 
shows 8£ per cent for the year. One suspects that on a 100 
per cent replacement cost basis the true return would be 
somewhere between 6 and 7 pet cent. 

The Hilton is renting its building and fittings and is pro¬ 
viding working capital only. Assuming that the rent works 
out at, say, 10 tp 1?^ per cent of the capital cost, and that it 
achieves its ambition of earning sufficient profits by. its. second 
year of operation to cover the rent and provide a reasonable 
return on the working capital employed, the return on the 
whole capital employed at the hotel will .oeedtP.be substan¬ 
tially mote than 7 per cent; probaWy.ft isahput. per cent. 
The first majpr revision of tbe Hilton rent is in 25 years' 
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/ from now until' then, the Hilton will benefit as much somewhat less exciting than that of one of more modem con- 


mfiation profits as the older hotel companies. But; using 
.ent asset values, what the Hilton achieves will be the first 
» al test of how far a hotel of modem construction providing 
the Hilton range of service is a profitable venture in London. 

I T is against this background that Trust Houses’ bid for 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) must be viewed. The 
exercise should be regarded as a merger rather than a take¬ 
over. If the deal goes through, the companies will exchange 
directors, there will be greater flexibility in the use of staff, 
Trust Houses will give Grosvenor House a wider diversifica¬ 
tion and at the same time will secure a major foothold in 
London on the coveted border of Hyde Park. Financially,; 
the cash element of the bid (15 shillings per share) will absorb 
£2\ million of the £3 million debenture that Trust Houses 
raised in February; the share element—one Trust Houses’ 
£1 ordinary share for three Grosvenor House 5s. shares—will 
give Grosvenor House shareholders (of whom 30 per cent 
have agreed to accept) around a quarter of Trust Houses’ 
equity and should raise the earnings for the latter’s equity 
by about five percentage points. The bid values Grosvenor 
House shares at 37s. 6d. (Thursday’s closing price was 67s. 6d. 
for Trust Houses), higher than they have ever been, and com¬ 
pared with a pre-bid price of 27s. 9d. Financially, the deal 
cannot be faulted. 

Nor, at first sight, can the underlying economics. For 
Grosvenor House the logic is clear. For Trust Houses, 
Grosvenor House is old enough to carry on its books only pre¬ 
war building costs, but new enough to have a bathroom to 
every room, and an atmosphere of dignified up-to-dateness. 
But in making this bid, the Trust Houses' board are by 
implication rejecting the assessment made by the Hilton 
management. For if the Hilton forecasts do prove correct, 
and it is indeed possible to earn 10 per cent on the capital 
invested in a new luxury class hotel, then the wisdom 
of buying Grosvenor House on, effectively, an earnings yield 
of 7.4 per cent, looks more questionable. Taking a long view, 
the earnings potential of a 30-year-old hotel surely looks 


structipn. The immediate benefit to Trust Houses’ earnings 
resulting from the deal does not affect this assessment. The 
main reason for it is that part of the bid has been* made in 
cash j the same result could have been achieved by building 
a new hotel to earn, say, 10 per cent and raising part of the 
capital on fixed interest terms at, say, per cent In short, 
if the Hilton’s gamble proves correct, Trust Houses might 
have done better to have taken the plunge and built a new 
hotel—providing it could have found a suitable site—from 
scratch. 

Trust Houses has chosen luxury—but also not to increase 
total, capacity in that class. More capacity will be forth¬ 
coming in the first-class category, if not as speedily as would 
be desirable. But whether any major hotel group would 
consider sizeable investment in the second-class category, 
where the worst problem now is seems doubtful. It is in this 
category that “ new ” tourist demand, the demand from foreign 
visitors who can now just afford to go abroad, may be con¬ 
centrated. Conversion costs are high ; is it a good long-term 
bet to open new hotels in London in the £2 a night upwards 
category ? Admittedly the Mount Pleasant Hotel, the recent 
fruit of a modernisation and conversion operation, has mini¬ 
mum charges as low as a guinea a night. There ought to be 
more scope for this sort of exercise even if the resulting 
minimum charge is nearer £2 than £1 a night; but hoteliers 
remain cautious about investing in it, believing that the rising 
standards travellers demand will eventually make it uncom¬ 
petitive. 

Rising standards of living understandably induce hoteliers 
to aim high: the top of the second-class bracket today may 
be the bottom tomorrow. But there is another side to it. 
British travellers and foreign visitors can afford to pay to avoid 
the inconvenience of shortages and advance bookings. British 
hotels in all price categories will have to get used to operating 
at lower average levels of occupancy than in the past—in the 
provinces as much, if not more than, in London, which means 
that in all categories up to the first-class hotel, travellers will 
have to get used to paying more. 


Rhodesia’s Unfederated Economics 


Salisbury. 

OU can’t make an omelette without breaking eggs,” 
was the stock dichl that government officials used to 
give to Rhodesian businessmen anxiously enquiring 
about the side-effects of some new commercial treaty. In 
Salisbury, federal civil servants are now discovering how 
much harder it is to put the eggs safely back into their 
individual shells. 

Soon their Ministers will have to return to the Victoria 
Falls to put the seal on the arrangements that will govern the 
future economic and constitutional relations between the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. As far as Nyasaland is concerned, 
neither of the Rhodesias seems much concerned with how 
much or how little of the former link with that poverty-stricken 
territory remains. But both Mr Kaunda and Mr Winston 
Field now hope that something of value might yet be salvaged 
between theif two countries. That something is likely to be 
a modus vivendi for retaining some of the existing common 


services—airways, railways, statistical services, electric power 
—the duplication of which on both Sides of the Zambesi would 
be an extravagance that even the most vociferous critics of 
Federation would find difficult to justify. 

Salisbury’s other hope—that some sort of customs union or 
free trade area across the Zambesi might be negotiated—was 
dashed in August. Mr Trevor Gardener, Northern Rhodesia’s 
Minister of Finance, outlined to importers Lusaka’s new tariff 
policy, as well as announcing his government’s intention of 
having its own currency and its own central bank. Neverthe¬ 
less the broad outline of an evolving tariff policy shows that 
Mr Kaunda has had second thoughts about putting Southern 
Rhodesian goods in the same category as South African pro¬ 
ducts. Such discrimination as there is .will be in favour of, 
not against, Southern Rhodesian industry and agriculture. At 
the same time Mr Gardener made quite clear his distaste 
for ; the present federal tariff.' While he acknowledged that 
it had stimulated industrialisation within the Federation, “ for 
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many reasons the advantages of industrialisation did not accrue 
to Northern Rhodesia,” he added, “only the disadvantages 
in the form of higher prices and in some cases reductions in 
quality,” 

Understandably Northern Rhodesia has decided that the 
high tariffs in the federation's Customs Act, which have forced 
the north to import high cost goods from Southern Rhodesia 
or Nyasaland, must go. On the other hand, as long as Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland remain British dependencies (Mr 
Field please note) their products will be entitled to the 
preferential treatment presently provided in the federal tariff. 
In other words, Northern Rhodesia from now on intends to 
buy in the cheapest market. Products from its ex-federal 
partners will have to compete with the rest of the world, 
assisted by a slender preference which presumably will itself 
be subject to qualification where protective tariffs are imposed 
to help local infant industries. Surprisingly, and probably in 
response to pressure from Whitehall, Mr Gardener also fore¬ 
shadowed the possibility of trade agreements with Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, provided again that they did not 
undermine the tariff wall to be built to shelter new industries 
from competing imports from longer-established plants in the 
south. 

jst how much Southern Rhodesia'} export trade will suffer 
from the ending of Central Africa’s common market is 
impossible to calculate at this stage. But the axe is clearly 
going to fall most sharply on manufacturing industry, which 
last year exported about £21 million in direct sales to Northern 
Rhodesia out of total sales of about £132 million. Textiles and 
clothing look like being particularly badly hit. Since Northern 
Rhodesian exports to Southern Rhodesia are negligible by 
comparison, it is clear that the end of federation is expected 
to bring substantial benefits to the north (lower living costs 
and greater stimulus to industrial development) and consider¬ 
able disadvantages to the south. Indeed, there is already talk 
of Southern Rhodesian consumers having to tighten their belts. 
Import restrictions may be necessary to protect the balance of 
trade, while more comprehensive exchange controls to prevent 
residents from shifting funds to the north seem not unlikely. 
Such a shift has been under way for some time and was proba¬ 
bly accelerated by Mr Kaunda’s recent announcement that 
he hoped to end exchange control in Northern Rhodesia after 
independence. 

That the north should be expecting better, and the south 
harder, times is not surprising. It confirms the standpoint of 
the critics that, Nyasaland apart, federation itself worked 
mostly for the benefit of Southern Rhodesia. Now, against 
this sombre background of declining trade with Northern 
Rhodesia, officials in Salisbury have to assess Southern 
Rhodesia’s near-term economic prospects. Employment 
opportunities seem as likely to shrink as expand, unless 
markets lost in the north can be at least made up by additional 
sales elsewhere. With growing hostility in Africa towards 
Southern Rhodesia, only South Africa looks likely to be able 
to make good the shortfall in export. 

Personal tax rates also look like having to be raised. With 
the return of federal responsibilities. Southern Rhodesia's 
government spending will rise sharply at a time when taxable 
incomes are unlikely to be growing very fast. On top of that 
there is that part of the federal public debt which Sovthem 
Rhodesia will be required to inherit. At the end 0! ]une , 



Northern Rhodesia- and' £17 million to Nyasaland. On the 
assumption that the balance is allocated roughly in proportion 
to the federal government’s public expenditure for each 
territory. Southern Rhodesia would have'to shotjd er a further 
£46 million, making a total of £214 million; Northern 
Rhodesia would be aBdtated. a further £28 million; and 
Nyasaland £9 million. Interest and redemption would then 
be an annual charge on the Southern Rhodesian exchequer of 
about £11.5 million, for Northern Rhodesia }bouf £4.4 million 
and for Nyasaland £1.4 million. Atootoing that the United 
Kingdom does not agree to share the burden at all, and that 
these ate the amounts allocated to each territory, the. burden 
of debt will weigh too&t heavily in reUitiofi to national income 
on Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

If this rough analysis of economic and financial prospects 
is near the mark, it explains why the black politician* In 
the north believe their new Zambia will get off toa (lying Stan. 
It certainly needs an Optimistic outlook to decide tp establish 
a new currency which will depend entirdy on the copper 
market and the fluctuations in die spot price for the metal 
It also signifies Northern Rhodesia’s confidence hi its ability 
to build up, fairly quickly, a very much higher level of reserves 
than the exchange it will inherit from the division of the 
foreign reserves presently held oh behalf of the federation 
as a whole. , 

Salisbury's perplexity, in contrast to Lusaka’s optimism, is 
also going to rest Mr Field’s Rhodesian Front government to 
the utmost. Austerity, unemployment and tighter government 
control are not exactly conducive to the higher tote of invest¬ 
ment that will be needed if the growing African labour force 
is to find jobs and the threat that industrial unemployment 
presents to racial peace is to be averted. Here the government 
is pinning its faith on the proposed Industrial Development 
Corporation which, along with “ a vigorous policy of selective 
protection,” will have a decisive part to play in under-pinning 
business confidence during the transition period in which 
Southern Rhodesia has to find its feet again as a separate 
political and economic entity. 

~ Whether or not South Africa will be asked, or will offer, 
to buttress Southern Rhodesia’s economy is not yet dear. 
Large-scale capital transfers (to help finance the heavy defence 
burden, for example) could easily be financed from the 
Republic’s record foreign reserves. At the same time its 
rapidly expanding domestic market could probably absorb, 
without disruption, at least pari of the current output of 
Southern Rhodesia’s factories which can no longer be sold in 
the north. But the Republic’s price would probably be high, 
l'he least that would be asked would be that South African 
goods should be granted equal tariff treatment with those of 
Britain, in contrast to the clear preference that many British 
products now enjoy. The dosing of the northern market for 
key Southern Rhodesian products—by tariff or by external 
competition— makes closer ties with the south seem inevitable. 
With the present marked political trend to the right. Southern 
Rhodesia’s white citizens are likely to take the exchange of 
dependency on Whitehall for dependency on Pretoria id their 
stride. But how the African citizens will react is a different 
matter. 
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All Systems Go 


It Iqokf as though the economy may be picking up, perhaps , some¬ 
what belatedly, and be moving in a number, of respects towards the 
.targets ,., • There has been an improvement in industrial productivity 
from .I96l to date of about seven per cent . This is getting towards 
the. rate required tq put us on trend . . . * 

—Sir Robert Shoqe, director-general of Ned, this week. 


Q bloom ; in icoeot years have British 
O businessman been more cheerful about 
their companies’ prospects, and found more 
reasons for being so, than they appear in 
the Federation of British Industries* latest 
sampling of* top business opinion. The 
644 replies to the FBI konjunkturtest show 
that $4 per cent of them are more optimistic 
about the general business situation than 
they were four months ago; the balance 
of those reporting a rise & output Over 
those showing a decrease has risen (only 
23 per cent, indeed, reported a downtrend 
in the past four months); new orders for 
home and abroad show a sizeable balance of 
increases over the few declines. Most 
important as a concrete indicator of their 
confidence, for die first time since June 
1960 the companies expecting to authorise 
more capital investment in the coming year 
than last outnumber those who are still 
expecting to authorise less. 

Rather more than half the firms replying 
still report that they are Operating below 
capacity, bat this is'ifeeD down on four 
months ago; since this time last year, the 

S roportion working to capacity has risen 
ora 34 to 42 per cent. One may ask how 
far this percentage could practically go: 
looking back over the six years during which 
the FBI has been asking its questions, the 
highest proportion reported' as working to 
foU capacity was about 60 per cent (in mid- 
i960). So the federation is probably right 
in its comment that “ there is still substan¬ 


tial capacity for the further expansion which 
is confidently expected”—which may not 
preclude some extreme pressure on capacity 
in particular sectors of industry quite soon, 
in that the pattern of demand does not 
remain static. Much of the new capacity 
installed in recent years offers considerable 
savings in labour, so that employment in 
general seems unlikely to become a limiting 
factor in expansion for some while to come ; 
but as the main factors that may hold down 
their output in coming months more indus¬ 
trialists are once again citing skilled labour 
than were doing so earlier this year. Orders 
remain by far the most important limita¬ 
tion, but the proportion of firms worried 
about these in die short run has follen. 

Looking ahead in the export field, indus¬ 
trialists are fairly optimistic too about 
foreign sales, with greater hopes in indust¬ 
rialist than in primary-producing markets. 
Their main worry in meeting foreign com¬ 
petition is over export prices—which justi¬ 
fies a dance, if a sceptical one, at their 
internal assessments of costs and prices. 
During the last four months of rising out¬ 
put, only 13 per cent report that their unit 
costs have gone down; 34 per cent, sizeably 
more than report any increase, aver that 
their profit margins have gone down too. 
This is one section of the FBI*s question¬ 
naire from which it would perhaps be naive 
to expect wholly honest answers; certainly 
over the fluctuating business experience of 
the last six years there ha9 almost always 


beta a steady majority to repeat that their 
costs are rising and their profit margins are 
falling (regardless of wha* v happened to 
profits across the economy as a‘ whole). 
The Nitidnal Institute of Economic' and 
Social Research Will' soon be publishing 1 a 
useful study Of how well these FBI figured 
work as an .indicator of .recent and short¬ 
term future change? in the, economy. Cer¬ 
tainly most Outside observers today trust 
most of the answers mtiCh more than they 
did when the inquiries bfcgsta } but is if n6t 
still asking too much to expect any business¬ 
man’ever to admits that his costs are falling 
. or his profits rising ? . 

STEEL PRODUCTION # 

Up It Stays 

T he steel industry continues to enjoy -a 
recovery in output: in September at 
made 477,000 tons a week, twelve per cent 
more than a year ago but, after seasonal 
corrections, about the same rate as in 
August. There are now more definite signs 
(hat the recovery is one that extends to the 
heavy steel producers as well as the makers 
of sheet: indeed, the rise in output since 
July mostly comes from the heavy steel pro¬ 
ducing districts, such as the north-east and 
Scotland. But there has also been an in¬ 
crease in output from the new sheet pro¬ 
ducers*—the Spencer works in south Wales 
and Colviiles in . Scotland—without, in 
south Wales, any increase in the percentage 
of capacity used. The increase in capacity 
has prevented any improvement. But the 
situation is happier in the north-east, where 
capacity utilisation reached 69 per cent in 
the tiiird quarter compared with 58 per cent 
in the first quarter ; in Scotland it rose from 
54 per cent to 69 per cent. For die industry 
as a whole, it rose from 73 per cent to 81 
percent. 

Whether the higher demand for heavy 
steel marks a turn-round m the stock situa¬ 
tion or higher demand is something that the 
Iron and Steel Board still cannot judge 3 


FBI INDUSTRIAL INQUIRIES : OCTOBER, 1962, TO OCTOBER. 1963 (All figures are balances of ups over downs) 


Home Trade 

1. Optimism. 

2. Capital Expenditure Expec ted:— 

on Buildingi. 

on Flint and Machiniry. 


3. Race of tout New Orders. 

4. Level of output... 

5. Stocks:— 

of Raw Materials. 

of Finished Goods. 


1962 


1963 


Oct. 

Feb. 

June 

Oct. 

- 3 

-12 

+53 

+51 

-32 

-21 

-27 

-14 

1 1 

on 

1 + 

- 8 

+ 1 

- 6 

0 

+23 
+ 17 

+37 

+29 

— 12 
+ 4 

-12 

+ 8 

- 2 
+ 9 

+ 2 
- 9 


Home Trade— Continued 

Factors limiting output 41 

Orders or Sales .... 

Skilled labour. 

Ocher labour... 

Plant capacity.... 

Level of output below capacity 41 .. 


Exports 

9. Optimism about Export prospects... 

9. Rate of new orders for Exports. 

10. Level of Export deliveries. 


1962 


1963 


Oct. 

Feb. 

June 

Oct. 

74 

74 

75 

68 

10 

8 

9 

14 

4 

2 

2 

5 

8 

8 

8 

II 

66 

68 

* 

65 

56 

+21 

+ 14 

+23 

+26 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 18 

+26 

+ 12 

+ 10 

+ 18 

+25 


•Actual Figu res 
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che last figures showed that the rate of stock 
reduction had slowed down again' in the 
second quarter, with consumption begin¬ 
ning to rise, so it seems most probable that 
it is a continuation of these two trends that 
has brought about the present recovery in 
output. But it would be over-optimistic to 
assume that it is likely to go much further; 
users, and iherchants are unlikely 0 be 
transformed into such bulls for steel that 
they want to raise their stocks really high 
again after more than twO years of reducing 
them, and consumption .» not going to rise 
suddenly. Things are looking brighter, but 
a boom is far away. /.The industry after all 
expects to me$t toe increase in demand by 
1966 with its present phut. 


STEEL 


Bulk-Producing Alloy 
Steel 


E nglish Steel Coupqeation's new £26 
million steejwor^s af Tinsley Park, 
Sheffield, will be Britain’s largest plant for 
alloy and special steely which in Britain 
have so far been produced only in rela¬ 
tively small works. Tinsley Park, which 
should be the most advanced of its kind in 
Europe, is designed for an initial output of 
350,000 tons a year, bringing in large-scale 
production methods hitherto only found 
in the bulk production of carbon steels. 
Automation to an advanced degree in 
Tinsley Park factory is the recipe for this 
new departure. Highly mechanised flow¬ 
line handling from the initial feeding of 
§crap to the 200-top electee arc furnaces 
and de-gassing through he new Dortmund 
Herder vacuum-finishing processes, pro¬ 
duces 2J to 5 ton ingots that are larger 
than any previously known for alloy steels. 

1 Labour requirements are extremely low, 
and it is hoped eventually that computer 
control throughout the entire process will 
be a further aid to Tinsley Park’s ability to 
deliver larger quantities of special steels in 
a short time. A £165,000 ICT 1500 com¬ 
puter will adapt the production line 'to 
orders as they arrive. Together with a 
Tinsley Park control system which has also 
been installed, it will supervise adjustments 
to the production line in accordance with 
different types of steels required. 

The company hopes that Tinsley Park 
may set a new pattern in steel manufacture 
with bulk-production of special steels ; it 
would be happy to see a reduction in the 
number of the many varieties of special 
steels produced. 


CHEMICAL INVESTMENT 

On an Imperial Scale 

I MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES this Week 

totted up the capital investments sanc¬ 
tioned since the beginning of this year and 
arrived at the impressive total of £68 mil¬ 


lion. : This: compares with' the £44 million 
sanctioned in the whole of lattymri and 
£49 tniUioa spent Thp. tptglinriudes a 
dutch of hew-project.ah,in north¬ 
west and north-east. Some can be 
counted as normal expansion: £3 million 
on chlorinated solvents and vinyl chloride 
(useful outlets for ICI’s spare chlorine) and 
a £3 million extension to 1 plane making 
one of'the raw.material* for plastk.foams. 
.-These reflect the expected: hut -fate of 
growth of organic chemicals. Butanothdr 
£m.J ' million extension to the-.-nylon 
polymer plant, already digesting a £io mil- 
lkm extension that increased its. capacity 
by -ahalf, shows an. expectation of a lOery 
.futrirte,of.growth indeed.- •-:> 

n! ! Othe» plants areinvestments in new pro- 
ccfesei; replacements necessary to keep up 
♦fcfc tecfanologioal: changes. It has Men 
knows -for a long rime that Id's 22,000-000 
phenol plant, based on the Chlorobenzene 
route, was uneconomic. Therefore s- £4 
million phenol plant (capacity, perhaps 
33,oct» tons) is not surprising, nor the fact 
that it- is using the cumene mute. Bat 1CI 
is- licensing this process from Utuversal Oil 
Products of America, which developed it 
under licence from Societe Italiana Resina. 
And Distillers, which has anorher cumene 
process,, is at this moment/suing .SR: in 
Italy for infringement of patents^ - The 
main patents on the British process‘run out 
at the end of next year, hut a residue will 
remain that could be a source of discomfort 
for the two companies (partners in another 
new project, Border Chemicals). Equally, 
the carbide route to acetylene has long been 
marked out for extinction since electricity, 
which accounts for a large part of the cost 
of calcium carbide, can. be' up to 3 riffles 
more expensive in Britain than on the 
continent. Therefore, the £7.3 million 
naphtha cracker, to make acetylene- on 
Merseyside is an expected improvement. 

It is also pan of ICI’s plan to rationalise 
the production of Us General Chemicals 
Division into a complex of linked plants. 
That this opportunity to invest occurs in 
a development area is fortunate for ICI, 
which is investing £39 million in another 
development area, at Billmgham and Wil¬ 
ton. Thus, ICI is putting about a half 
(nearly three-quarters if Runcorn is in¬ 
cluded) of the investments sanctioned so 
far this year in development areas.. Mean¬ 
while, Severnside, once earmarked Us the 
centre of ICI’s future petrochemicals de¬ 
velopments, languishes gamering only the 
investments being generated by the momen¬ 
tum of past derisions. 


imd overrime^ to morion onhr wme; Y«t 
itseenw-sbeby-and frightened of what fc 
. produces, that fU daes- afl this/as unobtru¬ 
sively as pMsiWe, &o that the figures drop 
with «; muffled plop rather than a splash. 
The imffihfcjfi boasts 'only two- pukka 
statisticians; /.fits ,Gmet» has a format 
which- hasrefflainod unchanged -since 
heaven- dotJe knoWstwhenf japd jcvoritB new 
.baby,- hseighree^meeth-oUi; bulletin, 
interesting enough m.ritaractec, hast an uo- 
anmetre©, foolscap-oute/ face i wnh: .few 
charts, practically no explanation ,aod fori* 
nridable lookinfTabks. Yet thb rnimstry 
woodays^ phtotivelyj'wfcy-jtbe -ink* M its 
- publication* am not hitter,*: iiuvlit'" 

Jt.i&a wriooaM change therefore, tonflad 
that tbeottttistxy has reriewedidre secc at 
developments imita mmkt-rp . ikethled 
: issue of..tael turn. British fdutrmlofjAubu- 
trM Rtkifoms* 1'Had- it? aatriboanbfar.tba 
prodding of the white paper idSniadedfos 
poBey m Fchnwy, 496^ /olre. wdndjsts 
whether the minUtry would-have O«t:<got 
around to these developments. hjm; 
and cvien. if kreautjousdeas haitidtbMn 
quitcabandoDedin this artide,at;leaaajt 
is moreforihcoming tHanbitherto-.abOut the 
snags and pptrifciutieSk *VThe aint;o£ tbe 
Ministry,’? its spokesman pcotifidatea,; “ is 
to-present more meaningful statistics'. more 
speedily.” Fair enough—hut let them be 
meaningful. When aneWindeXof average 
earnings was. hunched earlier thisyereyan 
explanation should isurdy have- been- great 
of tom?-quire extraordinarily large mere- 
ments in it -Some-attempt is now-to, be 
made, according to this stride, to assess 
the seasonal movements: in ! earnings in 
industry. Among; .other, information 
promised .» a twKje-a-ywr inquiry into 
wage earnings in different occupations (hut 
not, alas, into salary eastings) and an annual 
inquiry, into the occupations of manufac¬ 
turing employees. The ministry has set up 
a small unit, moreover, to conduct research 
into future manpower requirements. But 
-will it seem too carping to ask whether the 
ministry is doing anything to strengthen a 
very basic set of figuring—its monthly esti¬ 
mates of employment trends ? At present, 
these estimates stick out like a sore thumb, 
being liable to an annual overhaul which 
may unsettle the whole trend. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that there are no 
decent up-to-date measures of employment 
in Britain. 


* Published by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 15s. a copy. 

MACHINE TOOLS 


LABOUR STATISTICS 

Needing a New Face 

N o Government department collects 
more information of interest to the 
individual, whether as a consumer, an ^em¬ 
ployee or to employer, than the Ministry 
of Labour. It pushes out annual statistics 
on family budgets and monthly ones on 
retail prices, wages/ salaries, jobs, strikes 


The Need for Standards 

O he of the complaints made about the 
British machine tori industry isthat 
the many manufacturing units make tbo 
many, and not very useful, variations On the 
basic tools. The main recommendations of 
the Mitchell report on theindustry in i960 
were that the British Standards Institution 
and the Machine Tools Trades Association 
should get together and workout standards 




to cut down this waste. The committee 
set up as a result has, in its first report, 
examined the fields in which standardisation 
could be most useful. As the Mitchell com¬ 
mittee suggested, these are less in 
manufacturing techniques and in making a 
range of standard tools than in standards 
needed to help the user, for example in tool 
testing, powerpacks and the coding of equip¬ 
ment The committee also noted the rate 
of growth of electrical and electronic con* 
trol equipment and the 44 urgent need for 
a comprehensive specification to avoid 
undue diversity in development.” 

However, the aMuqjjttet w*ms that the 
advantages of standardisation are not 
immediate and that, to accelerate its accep¬ 
tance (and the benefits that become avail¬ 
able), the greatest possible support wilt be 
needed from both the manufacturers and 
users of machine tools. (The willing support 
of manufacturers should be helped along 
by the insistence of users on the applica¬ 
tion of standards.) In this way, the indus¬ 
try can be urped along the way toward 
something a little less inchoate than its 
present condition. It might also be able 
to induce its potential customers to convert 
their present interest into orders. 

The latest comments from the MTTA 
contain this complaint, and note the inex¬ 
plicable unwillingness of customers to 
replace old machinery, even when they have 
been told that it is out of date. Whatever 
the reason for the lack of orders, the 
machine tool industry is continuing its 
downward drift. New orders for the seven 
months to July were, at £53 million, 17 
per cent below the same period last year; 
deliveries, at £69 million, were 10 per cent 
down. Thus the order book has slimmed 
still more, by 31 per cent to £73 million, 
or just over seven months 9 deliveries. All 
this might be more tolerable (why should 
one weep for an industry with seven months’ 
orders in hand?) if it were not for the 
inevitable dislocation that will be caused by 
the flood of orders that may be waiting 
round the comer. It is the variation in the 
level of orders that is this industry’s main 
complaint. 


COAL 

Hinton's Fork? 

B y 1970 the British electricity system 
will need more than 100 million tons 
of “ coal-equivalent it reckons that in 
fact oil will cover about one-eighth of this 
and nuclear energy perhaps another eighth. 
That leaves a potential market for some 
75 million tons of coal, making electricity 
immeasurably the coal industry T s dominant 
customer. But writing in the National Coal 
Board’s own Coal Quarterly this month, 
Sir Christopher Hinton has noted that 
power stations already committed will 
cover only about 70 million 44 tons CE ” of 
that total; for the remainder of the stations 
that he expects the Centra) Electricity 
Generating Board to build by 1970, it still 
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retains flexibility to choose fuels according 
to their relative prices. 

44 World oil prices arc fairly static and 
long-term prices are being quoted at below 
today** levels; competition within the oil 
industry is also forcing tankerage charges 
down.” 

But coal prices to the electricity industry, 
he gently reminded his hosts, are still rising ; 
in spite of increasing thermal efficiency, 
these prices and the duty on fuel oil (which 
he correctly interprets as really part of the 
cost of using British coal) put the CEGB’s 
fuel bill up by £131 million in 1961-62, for 
example. 

The electricity supply industry’s anxiety 
is that over time, as electricity takes a 
growing proportion of the coal produced in 
Britain, there may be too little sold else¬ 
where to carry enough of the overheads. 
Power station smalls are among the worst 
coals burnable anywhere, stuff that only 
the highly efficient furnaces of a power 
station can take. Traditionally, this has 
made them cheap. But the fact of their 
sale at what are to some degree by-product 
prices makes it necessary and reasonable 
for the other coal mines’ produce, which is 
more saleable to other consumers, to carry 
a disproportionate amount of the industry’s 
total costs. As the balance tips over, there 
may not be enough sales of the industry’s 
44 premium products ” to carry the bulk of 
the overheads (a problem of joint product 
pricing not unknown to coal’s main com¬ 
petitor, the oil industry). Sir Christopher 
is highly aware of this : 

“An undesirable change in the competi¬ 
tive position of coal would occur if the 
sales of high-priced coals were to fall so 
far that the National Coal Board found it 
necessary to increase the price of electricity 
coals.” 

Yet the alternative for the coal industry, 
as sales to other customers decline, might 
only be to increase the prices of non¬ 
electricity coals—and probably to hasten 
the further decline in their sales. Sir 
Christopher did Hot invent this fork for 
coal industry pricing, but it is one of the 
uncomfortable concomitants of the support 
that his huge customer industry still affords 
to coal; and the fact that he has at least 
one competitive fuel and possibly two 10 
fall back on if necessary will make it no 
easier for the Coal Board to solve this 
developing conundrum. In his article in 
this quarterly Sir Christopher welcomes 
Lord Robens’s recent suggestion that 
nationalised industries should get closer 
together in their forward planning. These 
two will not be short of mutual problems 
to discuss. 

GAS 


Heating Makes the 
Market 


r [E Gas Council may be excused a note 
of complacency in its annual report: 
not for its performance last winter, which 
was unimpressive, but for the unexpectedly 
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modem look that it has managed to acquire. 
Sales of gas increased by nearly 7 per cent 
over 1961/62 and, after charging deprecia¬ 
tion (£30.7 million) and interest (£26.2 
million), earned a surplus of £4.9 million— 
£1.6 million more than the year before but 
£1.2 million short of the objective set the 
industry in the White Paper on the financial 
obligations of nationalised industries. The 
council’s chairman. Sir Henry Jones, sees 
44 no cause for undue concern ” in this, anti 
implies that he will be able to make up the 
leeway to the aggregate surplus of £54 
million required by 1967. 

Last year, the gas industry’s capital 
requirements were about £60 million, of 
which more than 60 per cent was internally 
financed. The proportion this year will be 
lower—about 50 per cent - because _ the 
industry’s capital spending will increase to 
£85 million. However, over the next six 
years, the industry will provide three- 
quarters of the £470 million it will need for 
capital investment. The council has asked 
the Minister of Power to seek Parliamentary 
approval to an increase in its borrowing 
limits to cover the shortfall of £120 
million. 

This rate of spending is forced on the gas 
industry by the change to cheaper ways of 
making gas—which means to methods which 
use petroleum feedstocks. Sir Henry Jones 
44 does not foresee ” any new coal carbonis¬ 
ing plants being built for gas production. 
(The status of the Lurgi process will remain 
undecided until publication of the study 
group’s report—probably some time in the 
next three months.) As a result, the pro¬ 
portion of gas made from coal is expected 
to drop to half in the next five years, the 
rest being made from oil, natural gas and 
refinery off-gases. 



Figures denote Gae Board purchases of coal in 

million tons 


It may be half of a larger total; the 
gas industry hopes to increase sales 20 per 
cent in the next five years. People are at last 
realising that something can be done about 
the British winter, and sales of gas heaters 
of all sorts are rising steeply. Sales of space 
heaters rose by more than 60 per cent last 
year, and of central beating installations by 
a half. To encourage this demand the coun¬ 
cil thinks that it should be possible in the 
long term to lower prices. The room for 
doing* this is limited. Most of the increase 
in prices (from an average of 13d. a therm 
in 1950 to 22 jd. last year) has occurred in 
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costs have only increased from 8d. to 
i .ad. in the same period. New plant could 
it average production costs to 9Jd. or iod. 
the next five years; it is. jMjobatf 


for too much to expect 
foit their administrative cofctf 
margin in that period. 



.'V ^ 


SULPHUR 


8 . 


PO$t$Gf>ipt; 


N ews that Stfofe 
pbur export 



with its liquid sulphur te 
lam, provides an cxamplepf thf pre 
Strength of the National Rulph&i? 
Association in its role as the largest 
{buyer of sulphur in the world In 
Evidence {before the Restrictive Practices 
Court ttttt fto, the NSAA was aUc to rive 

exanfolfo of Ae heed for a strong hand in 

- ■ ■ 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

sutphorsupjrtiers rfor 
instance, how it w|| abje to resist a demand 
from Sulexco for £$3 per ton premium in 
1961. SuleXco, bij putting in a liquid sul¬ 
phur terminal at |fomingham would have 
greatly strengthen# its own position, since 
such terminals {feed a throu^ttt^.pf 
200,000 tons a j$ar and Xmtmngham % 
.probably the onlw plade where, a terminal 
tould be justified' at the moment.* How -1 
ever, it would bam had to be assured of a 
Inarket before it could go ahead, and its , 
. attempts to sign up individual member^ of 
the NSAA buying'pool on long-term 
tracts seem to haft failed. Tips, fgpw. 
jfo negotiate with foe NSAA, .jSulexcflj^ 
obviously unable Ho obtain *the 
wanted and has preferred to put of 
ing its terminal. . 

The NSAA is making the ihbst of hs 
present strength; it would not have been 
happy to see Sufexco creaming off the 
lncttingham area as a tied market, and 
hqtfoi sulphur is aim available from Mexico, 
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-wnd w ill s oo n bc a vailab fo from - the* nciy 
terminal at Bayonne. The NSAA is meant 
while proceeding with its own way of cut¬ 
ting costs, by chartering large freighters and 
increasing the size of sulphur shipments, so 
cutting freight costs. 

However, it will still have to face th{ 
iquid sulphur in the 
hardfotrabdate the 
. „ _ -Sulphur in the 
!$&£)£ financial argu- 
wen the liquid 
:s, its members 
liquid sulphur, 
" savings iq 
'Allow any oni 
that would 
it profitable 

would be thr&rin£ away its main 
powers of bargaining. Thus the only way 
for the NSAA to preserve its independence 
would be to put in its own terminals. So 
far, it has not wanted to be involved in the 
expense of such an undertaking. 



TAXATION AND GROWTH 


FBI on TV A 


L ate in the day, , but nonetheless 
carrying wei^ti^foe memorandum of 
the FedcHi^m of British Industries* to 
the Coamip^ ooroti down 

introduction inti} Britain 
of tk the flaw-'-of .the 

vdtwr.ajoutH to replace 
oft»foftts tax or both: 

a^tictagei for economic growth 
^ ■ jwstesses which purchase tax 

hot muld be achieved by broadening 
of purchase tax.' 1 

Of me memoranda so fat received by the 
eoownittft: and made public the Institute 
of Directors is now left alone in its 
support Of p French-style turnover ta*, 
add this support was given only with con¬ 
siderable qualification. foe committee 
now has the job of sifting the evidence, 
aware that the bulk, of British industry 
x seems to be against any change and that 
' topie groups, including the FBI and the 
Association of. Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, feel that the inquiry is much 
too narrow anyway and therefore rather 
a wiste of time. This should not deter 
$ir Rkhandsat); Dr Beedblng had mufo 
;fosort of problem. 

Onie/jpoint that the FBI report, effec¬ 
tively gttfoks Is that straight substitution 
of a fornover tax for purchase tax would 
necessarily help Britain’s exports. The 
Freneh exportcr gets back on exportation 
the tax which has been previously invoiced 
to him and’therefore borne by him, no 
mote and no less. The French exporter 
is thus returned to the same position as 

* Value Added Turnover Tax, FBI, price 
six shillings. 


the British exporter (who never pays any 
purchase tax on export deliveries); the 
only difference, says the FBI coldly, is that 
the French exporter Has been obliged to" 
lend to the fiscal authorities free of interest 
for at least one motatlvthe tax that is later 
repaid to him. It Is this which in practice 
persuades most French exporters to use 
i$he alternative taap-free purchase system, 

' Which allows them to buy goods free of 
TVA up to a maximum value equal to 
thek previous year’s exports. Indeed the 
only French firms that actually use the 
rctSate system appear to be those that have 
exceeded their previous year’s exports, 
or are just starting out in the export busi¬ 
ness, or whose export sales are a very 
small part of tojal sales. The FBI con¬ 
cludes: “We cannot see any advantage of 
the TVA over purchase tax so far as 
ejqxHt* are concerned. We do not believe 
that companies would rather pay tax and 
later daim it than never pay it at all.” In 
this view the FBI is supported by French 
exporters. 

An .foe wider front of encouraging 
V economic growth and stimulating ex- 
1 ports foe FBI takes tht view that any shift 
from direct (profits tax) to indirect taxa¬ 
tion would certainly tend to be beneficial. 
But it feels that such a shift could be 
achieved just as weir by broadening the 
base, of existing taxation as by adopting 
some new system such as a turnover tax. 
And since TVA it bofo more complicated 
t9 administer and mote expensive to col¬ 
lect the only possible case the FBI would 
consider for change would be if fiscal har¬ 
monisation with the Continent were ' to 


become essential (as for instance if Britain 
later joins the common market). 

Replacement of any direct tax by 
indired tax should in theory assist exports 
because they■ would escape the indirect 
tax. The exporter would make a larger 
net,profit on foe same volume of exports ;' 
he could increase the volume of his 
exports by selling abroad those goods that 
had previously produced an unattractive 
return because of direct taxation ; and if 
demand were elastic he could lower his 
export prices and make a bigger profit by 
the increase in the volume of overseas 
sales. Such a replacement the FBI 
reckons would necessitate an indirect tax 
of about 2} per cent to raise the same 
amount of revenue as profits tax does now. 
A change of this size however, in the 
view of the FBI, would have no more than 
a marginal effect. And to develop an en¬ 
tirely new tax to achieve such a minor 
purpose, the FBI feels would be like 
taking a sledgehammer to crack a nut. 

On the assumption that profitability and 
efficiency are synonymous, a view that the 
FBI admits is sometimes debatable, then 
a swing to indirect taxation would be 
likely to have two effects. Companies on 
the borderline of profitability, if unable to 
shift the tax to the consumer, would be 
likely to go into liquidation or organise 
themselves into more efficient units; and 
in so far as the tax acted as a payroll tax 
companies would be under pressure to 
make more efficient use of ttair labour 
resources. Therefore the FBI r considers 
that a switch to indirect taxation “ might 
assist economic growth.” However, this 
encouragement too, it thinks, would also 
be very modest and that any economy in 
the use of labour could be achieved just 
as well by substituting increased em¬ 
ployers’ national insurance contributions 
for profits tax. 
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217 years from new 
Drambuie will still be the same 

In 217 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And It will 
still taste the same in 2180—we promise you that. 

The,fact is, we CAN'T change it..Jhe secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
any opotim, . . . a direct descendant of the Mackinnon of 
Shye to whom Bonnie Prince Charlie gave the secret during 
the '45 rebeilioft;(Drambuie was the Prince’s personal liqueur.) 

Today, Orambule is the largest sailing genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain; It la the largest selling HqueurimporterfintdtKe Unhdd 
States. It Is the most popular liqueur in the. civilised world. 

Drambuie has had many imitators — but It IS Inimitable. 
There IS nothing like it. There cannot be.. 

So why wait 217 years ? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
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enjoying this exquisite liqueur, 
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Those Teaching Machines 

r-' -1 V . .?V 

nr>° .#■*# project! on teachilif 
X machpes aTe supported by thff Deparf- 
matt of S$enti|c ana^Induktrial Research, 
but|o many questions are being asked about 
th^) thatjDSIR has published an interim 
rewttt* on their possible life for industry. 
Tne^ offer s mcchanlS^i iin of, private 
tuition, ode machine t^ pn#^up% and the 
majority operate on G&e of twot systems. 
Eidftr they present theft pujp witfi a gobbit 
of Mormon, Odd thenas*^ question that 
shertpd pr^lucCthe rmt flifcwef, or they 
gh$.him j&chojee of/Suednons and if hO 
chbdses th^Vrobg one^fKplain the&ror and 
then repeat the ^iestibn. The essence ofall 
thff machines ij|that if they are properly 
used a pup3 shSild not beetle to pass on 
to .die nefc stage until ht has i&astered, 
i.e., answdid correctly thetirst. ‘ 

DSIR stresses that the development of 
teaching machines has a long way to go, but 
even in their present crude stage, tests show 
they Can cut training time by half, and what 
they teach does not usually go Out the other 
ear. The cost, for a £300 machine that 
needs £fo worth of servicing a year, might 
be fractionally less than that of a teacher 
with a class of 20 students. DSIR is not 
too happy about the assumptions in this cal¬ 
culation but cautiously suggests that if the 
guesses are about right, and the teaching 
machines do halve the time need to learn¬ 
ing, then they might also halve training 
costs. 

In theory, there is no limit to the range of 
subjects they can teach ; in practice, the 
more factual and practical, the easier it is 
to prepare the teaching programme, a factor 
that must be taken into account as 
programming is expensive. Where teaching 
machines are already being used, there is a 
marked bias towards mathematics and 
science. It looks,* says DSIR, as if machines 
could be valuable in industry not only for 
trainees and apprentices, but for re-training 
staff at all levels, from top management 
downwards, when the company changes 
over to a new method, or a new product or 
a new machine. DSIR considers the 
machines might overcome the psychological 
block that makes middle-aged men resent 
the suggestion that there is any need for 
them to learn new tricks. But isn’t it the 
suggestion that they resent and not, as 
DSIR seems to think, the physical presence 
of fellow students (who will be there in any 
case) and teachers ? 


NFW ROVER 


The Young Rover 

R overs have never since the war had 
an image of more than rather solid 
worth: But though solidity is still one of 
the virtues of the new 2000, its image is 


* Teaching Machines and their use in 
Industry. DSIR. 3s. 


much more the slightly 
the early thirties, akin t^. 

The market at which ft,. ■ if• 

said, the young executiv^p^lftfai. who 
buys a Zodiac because he canTffiorda Jag. 
So the car has a high perfofmance and a 
sporting look : the top speed is 104 mph 
and the body is designed to seat only four, 
with a low floor and high central transmis¬ 
sion tunnel. The price of £1,264 comes 
between the cheapest Jaguar, the 24, and 
the Zodiac. Again unlike any previous 
Rover, the top gear ratio is so high that it 
is virtually an overdrive, and a four-cylinder 
overhead camshaft engine is used—a nosier 
but more potent unit than is traditionally v , 
Rover, and one that should have jplbdf/' 
scope for future development. The Citron 
DS 19 seems more truly the inspiration ^, 
this car than the old Rovers. ‘ 


The Rover engineers seem to have piit 
their greatest effort into the desi|n of the 
suspension of the new car, which i! $aid by 
The Motor to put it among the top three 
European cars for riding comfort. It uses 
coil springs, but the front wheels are 
mounted, as are those of the Citroen, on a 
link running forward from the scuttle—a 



design that avoids nose-dive when braking 
and concentrates loads on the strong scuttle 
structure. The rear suspension is more un¬ 
usual, for it is the only car apart from the 
Lancia Flaminia to use a de Dion rear axle, 
and in an unusually elaborate version. The 
handling of the car is far superior to that of 
any previous Rover,,,and up to the highest 
standard of other European cars. 

The structure of the car is also original: 
though it combines body and chassis in one 
structure, the external panels are boked on 
to the skeleton so that they can easily be 
replaced if damaged or for styling changes. 
The bodies are made by Pressed Steel, 
arriving at the Rover factory with the panels 
detached: they are then painted separately, 
and the panels not attached until all the 
mechanical parts have been fitted and the 
car driven off the assembly track. It is the 
only car in Britain to be painted electro¬ 
statically, a system that cuts paint wastage 
from about 50 per cent to two per cent and 
seems to give a better finish—many Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers use it, though, other „ 
British manufacturers have shown a stfange 
blindness to its advantages. 

Preparing to make a car of this original 
design and construction has cost Rovers 
£ioi million—a new factory has been built 
to assemble it alongside the old works at 


Manpower Rises Slowly 

Just over 24 million people, the 
Ministry of Labour estimates, were in 
employment in Britain in the week 
ended August 17th. This was 150,000 
fewer than a year before. 

Making what allowance is possible 
for seasonal factors; it seems that 
employment has b^,, lilting since 
February, tpft by w'mtmfaui some 
30/x>o, or pit per ofcnk'jit the latest 
three months 3--;. 



Solihull, and another to make the trans¬ 
mission and suspension pirns at Cardiff. 
Working a single shift, the total capacity 
for the 2000 is 550 a week, as many as 
Rover can make of all its present models, 
and considerably more than it does make. 
The company is assuming that the lower 
price and advanced design of this new car 
will allow it to expand its share of the 
market, at home and abroad ; and it should 
prove right,'for the appeal of the cheaper 
models in its present range has been only 
for that rather specialised market, the tradi¬ 
tional Rover owner. At first the company 
is unlikely to be able to operate the new 
factory at capacity, so the problem of sales 
may not be the most pressing one. Success 
on the home market depends ori how many 
buyers can be weaned from the Zodiac and 
Cresta by the appeal of an advanced Rover 
—the name, after all, brings a useful social 
prestige—and how many old Rover owners 
feel the car will make them younger. In 
Europe there will be a more ready-made 
market among the owners of Citroens and 
Mercedes—it will be priced between the 
DS19 and the Mercedes 190 in open 
markets. But the lack of a comparable gell¬ 
ing organisation and the difficulty, fcr a 
small firm, of creating one will hamper sates. 
The Land-Rover means that there are more 
dealers available in the under-developed 
countries, for which the car was not de¬ 
signed: but it should sell well ip : Australia. 

SHORTER NOTE? 

In the business note u Mr Wilson Buys 
a Ship” in The Economist <a September 
28th, it was stated that the Travel Savings 
Association had bought the : Reina del 
Pacifico when the ship is in faCt the Reina 
del Mar. * . 



r'rSSi'iT,- -vivjs s-\. . . 
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Why Shell-Mex and B,P. so often get parts in tunnels 


Look at the credits for the new tun¬ 
nels that are surfacing along the 
banka of the main British estuaries 
nowadays why is it that we’ve 
played a part so often? 

Take one df the latest bottlenecks 
to be eased—the Clyde crossing. (Here 
the first of the two tunnels saves north- 
south traffic a congested seven-mile 
detour.) The logistical problem was 


supplying the Contractors, Charles 
Brand and Son Limited, with all the 
different fuels and lubricants their 
machines needed. We were able to offer 
not only expert advice—but, through 
pur Scottish associates Shell and BP 
Scotland Limited, on-the-spot service. 

Although our performances on 
tunnel-work get rave notices, our 
range includes every job that involves 


supplying any fuel or lubricant. Take 
another of the hew Scottish projects 
—the Forth Road Bridge—we’re 
playing our part there, too. It's an 
interesting and profitable life! 



$H€U~Mgg AMO ap. 13 . 

ALWAYS GIVE A GREAT PERKJRJ 
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. GOLD AND EXCHAN GES 

A Week for Rumours 


DENMARK 


*' ,/sv. 1 - 

Balancing an a 
Razor's Edge 



R umours of a possible revaluation of the 
Dutch guilder and the chance that 
Japan may decide to convert part of its 
large dollar holdings into gold have over¬ 
shadowed the currency and bullion 
markets this week. At the close of last week 
the speculators unloaded around $50 million 
on to the exchanges in return for guilders 
in the hope of a profit over the weekend. 
This pre-weekend buying strengthened the 
guilder to fl.io.o6£ against sterling; but 
when the weekend passed without a 
revaluation the rate immediately weakened 
to fl. 10.08J. The speculators must have 
paid dearly for this operation, and they 
appear to be sensibly keeping out of the 
market this weekend. 

Paradoxically, Holland’s problems seem 
due to the very success of its national wages 
policy. This has kept prices down at a 
time when those in other common market 
countries have been rising steeply; the 
boom in exports to France and Italy in par¬ 
ticular has intensified the strains in a labour 
market already suffering from the outflow 
of workers to Germany and Belgium in 
search of higher wages. Last month two 
shipyards who were losffig workers to west 
Germany left the employers’ organisation 
and offered their workers a substantial wage 
increase. Now the unions have announced 
their intention of putting in a 10 per cent 
wage demand and the national wages policy 
shows every sign of bursting at the seams. 

These strains in the labour market, plus 
the fact that the new finance minister, 
Professor Witteveen, is known to have sup¬ 
ported the revaluation of 1961, have inevit¬ 
ably led to talk of a further revaluation. 
The surprise measures announced last Wed¬ 
nesday to check overspending and ease con¬ 
ditions in the labour market seem to have 
done little to still this talk. The feeling 
is that more radical measures are needed 
than the postponement of some government 
investment, the reintroduction of controls 
on bank leading, measures to allow rents 
and certain food prices to rise, and a pro¬ 
posed increase in indirect taxes. However, 
the extreme reluctance with which the 
Dutch revalued in 1961 after the Germans 
had made the first raove suggests that there 
is very little in the present rumours. 

There is a Suspicion that reports of a 
possible move by the Japanese government 
to increase the amount of - gold in its 
reserves are no more than a reflection of 
growing irritation over the reluctance of the 
United States to grant Japan exemption 
from the interest equalisation tax on a par 
with Canada. Japan . bad hoped for a 


capital inflow this year of up to $100 million 
from the sale of securities in New York. 
A sharp reduction in this inflow could 
mean a balance of payments problem* , The 
Japanese are now painting to the consis¬ 
tency with which they nave helped the 
United States by refraining from convert¬ 
ing their accumulating dollar balances into 

5 old. At present only 16 per cent, of 
apan’s reserves are held in gold compared 
with France’s 70 per cent and Germany’s 
56 per cent. Japan, it seems, is asking for 
a quid pro quo in return for playing the 
dollar game so well. 


Swing to New York 

F or the first time in four months the 
arbitrage margin on Treasury bills be¬ 
tween London and New York has swung 
in favour of New York. This week the 
three months* forward discount on sterling 
against US dollars widened sharply from 
& to a* per cent; with the stringency at 
the end of the third quarter past it has 
been difficult to lend Euro-dollars in Lon¬ 
don, so that folders have beeen converting 
their dollars into sterling through the spot 
market and lending the proceeds for three 
months. These contracts have been 
covered by three months’ forward sales of 
sterling causing the discount on sterling 
to widen. At the same time the London 
bill rate has fallen by nearly per cent 
to a seven-month low of 33 per cent, 
while in New York the bill rate rose from 
3.\3 to jijj per cent The upshot is that 
the arbitrage margin has swung from & 
per cent in Londcu’s favour to just over 
ft per cent in fava it erf New York. 

The margin in New York’s favour is 
still less than the ± per cent generally 
considered necessary to tempt short¬ 
term funds from one centre into another, 
and there is therefore probably little dnnee 
at the moment of a major repatriation of 
dollar funds; nonetheless, the British 
authorities obviously view this situadoh 
with misgivings. On Monday of this week 
the Bank of England showed its displeasure 
at the fall in the bill rate by forcing seven 
of the twelve discount houses in the London 
money market to call on its discount office 
to borrow a large amount at Bank rale. 
Whether the discount market* t*ger fotf bflls 
maturing in the difficult fir# -week* : of 
January when heavy tax payments occur, 
will respond«to official wishes and lower 
their. bid, thereby raising the bill fate, 
remains to be seen. 


D eflationary policyfai Denmirk fata 
worked effectively enough: indeqcLit 
may weed some retacaaod to stop uneffiptyy- 
meot rising this wiiittr. This & the con¬ 
clusion or a report. preaeatridf \byl;iS* 
country’s so-called “three vriae mem* 
who wereappointed as directors $1'tu£ 
new Economic Council (founded* * l$eair 
ago achieve a 

interests between diffident in 

society”). The exrierfc 
the excess of demand pmVriliflg .frlfekr 
ago is now subsiding. * prices 

and in die balance of deficit 

have beeh superseded bf 
surplus iri tlfc fbteigh exchatage ap&ttmt 
Exports of industrial products inertased by 
almost a quarter id me first ffibtiths 
of the year^afid ^»el«iiictaf;by 


0 per cent. TU i 


rgovemnsdri tiukas 

, T . * , a, ‘a -4 *04. , 


that t be commonttaifef agriclrittod fttlfcy 
will continue to reduce Danish'-of 
form produce; trut h is continiuhlg its 
efforts to obtain special artangbhKntsirith 
the common market countries. The effect 
of Efta arrangements bn die bt bet hand 
are that 90 per cent of food expoftb to 
United Kington are now free of duty. 

As a result of Denmark’s increase in ex¬ 


ports the trade gap Has been halved and 
the current balance of payments,-which 
showed an increasing deficit fromi96o to 
1962, has been more Or less in balance since 
the beginning of this year. The National 
Bank’s and me commercial banks’ i 


exchange reserves increased from 6jO 
lion Danish Kronor in the beginning of this 
year to 1,840 million in die end of August. 
This rise, hoWever, was largely duo to 
borrowing abroad and to direct investments 
by foreign enterprises: the country’s 
reserves are stillfor from satisfactory. ■ 
Inside the Danish economy stabilisation 
has been'achieved essentially through die 
reduction in* private industrial investment, 
plus some decline in dcmtndfor consumer 
durables at a result of: restrictive Steal 


policies. The govemfl - at imxnds to con¬ 
tinue diis strict hscri policy; die only relaxa¬ 
tion it has so for decided noon is « tiftmg 
of its present restrictions on house budding. 

There has already bean some dedjne m 
the index of empfoywow compareti wiSi 
last year. The wisetpep* faoW ggr, 
in their report argupv/ uppr-tri ... 
activity should. not be btdltu||^f^ ahioe 
tbistethti lead reeMws^tewiti^aw W» 

s uggest ggoeqfl fltntatiiWi tad 

fiscal ioe*smt &> 4 

to favour a futtber reduction of tJrediscourit 
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rate. At the same time, they are against 
too expansive a policy, since the economy 
will automatically be boosted by, inter , 
an increase in wages and salaries in March 
next year. They remain worried, too, about 
any further deterioration in the power 
of competition of the Danish export indus¬ 
tries. The Danish economy is at the present 
moment balancing on a razor’s edge. 


Science and Government 

science ministers of the OECD 
countries who met in closed session 
in Paris last weekend did so because it 
would have been deeply embarrassing for 
many of them to reveal publicly how little 
they knew about science. Few of the 


that some of the smaller countries have a 

international projects. It is usually argued 
that these co-oper a t iv e-ventures open Tip- 
research, in space or oceanography or 
nuclear science, to small countries that 
could not afford to do it on their own. But 
these small countries sometimes find -that 
they are spending more on these ventures 
abroad than they are in x th^in Ipwra- 4 { i 

tones at home, and are being pulled into 
bigger and bigger commitments by their 
larger partners. Working papers prepared 
before the meeting had already criticised 
the management of sortie <rf tnese iriter- 
narional science bodies ; here noW arc some 
of the junior members wondering what on 
earth their own country gets out of them. 



the boards of any of IATA’a special com¬ 
mittees. -They mr D or ifl td y tomusterthe 
necessary number of votes for this ; against 
the fact that they would even attempt an 
organised pohtiek fboyootli successful or 
not, all IATA’s other worries,' about fares, 
and profits apd capacity and airport charges, 
bale http >in)igmfigance. Shon of actually 
doping the delegates, it is difficult to see 
hpw IATA can work its way out of this 


EUROPEAN STEEL 


France Demands 
Protection 


ministers nominally responsible for it have 
as much power over as wide a field as even 
Lord Hail&ham, that man of many hats. 
It was pathetically plain that few had any 
idea how much/research, or what kind, 
went on in their own countries; thi^s is not 
surprising considering the lack of data on 
science spending and the unreliability of 
what figures do exist, even for a country 
such as Britain. Because science is becom¬ 
ing Increasingly expensive, and because it 
is believed, rightly or wrongly, to have more 
than a merely leavening effect on the 
economy* it has suddenly become important 
for Ministers to educate themselves on 
these matters, and quickly. It was hoped 
that the OECD meeting might give them 
ideas about where to begin. 

To some extent, it did. One of the most 
impressive, facts to emerge was the success 
with which the current American adminis¬ 
tration, by appointing a scientific adviser 
to the.President and giving him a small 
office and considerable powers to collect 
evidence, has been able to exercise control 
over, and co-ordinate, government-financed 
research across the entire military and civil 
spectrum. Even should its success depend 
on the peculiarly happy marriage of 
Dr Jerome Weisner to American gov¬ 
ernment machinery, so that the formula 
might not transplant to other countries, the 
Americans did impress on the meeting that 
government policy for science must include 
research done for the military and that 
there must be some point in the govern¬ 
ment hcirarchy where this is brought under 
the scrutiny of the same man who decides 
what is .done about civil science. This 
lesson is important to firitain, which is 
spending almost die same proportion of 
national income on tesearch as the US. 

The meeting decided to set up on OECD 
scietkie f of Whose first tusks 

would brto try and establish what relation¬ 
ship, if afift exists between research and 
productivity* Without knowing this, gov- 
erttoenfs cannot *vbr be sort whether they 
aire spendingtdomodi or tbo little on 
science (incTudkg the social sciences of 
which'the only"outcome is the physic*} and 
mental health Of the community). 
during the discussions it also became cletir 


AIRLINES 

IATA Embarrassed 

his has been a beastly year for the Inter¬ 
national Air Transport Association. 
The United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board very yearly put it out of business this 
spring | last month, the Canadian-airlines 
prevented agreement being reached at a 
critical meeting on fares held in Salzburg, 
due to be re-convened in two weeks* time; 
the British Ministry of Aviation then 
announced its decision not only to put up 
its airport charges but, what h Worse in 
IATA eyes, to make a separate charge for 
air traffic control services and sor.perhaps to 
inspire other countries to follow suit; arid 
now, instead of being able to use the norm¬ 
ally peaceful annual general meeting for a 
period of stocktaking and contemplation, 
IATA finds its own house in embarrassing 
political disorder. 

The meeting that opened in Rome this 
week should have had sober discussions on 
the director-general’s review of last year; 
his calculation that the airlines’ aggregate 
operating profits of £21 million represent a 
probable net loss pf £70 million after allow¬ 
ing for interest payments, taxes, etc., and 
his warning about surplus capacity, which is 
difficult to understand when jets are known 
in any case to show handsome profits when 
flying half full. Instead, it found itself 
listening to attacks by African and Middle 
East Airlines on' the racial policy of South 
Africa and Portugal—attacks that were 
whofly in order^-epmbined with requests 
to throw both their national airlines obt of 
IATA, which were not. Whatever IATA 
has done or net done in the past, it has 
always kept cldat of politics. (How other- 
:wi$c could Egyptian and Israeli delegates 
>m down at the; same table?) The African 
mbve tallied something dose to panic in the 
IATA secretariat. Serious thought seems 
have 'been given to adjourning the 
&ssioit, which lit any case overran its 
scheduled time by 2I hours, but the Italian 
diahraatt-HAlitaha provides fins yefcris 
president—decided, probably wisely, to 
ride die storm and let the African airlines 
have their say. They have by no means 


M VUuricb-Bokanowski’s declaration 
« that unless the European Coal and 
Steel Community manages to stabilise the 
European steel market by the end of this 
year France will introduce its own emer¬ 
gency measures of protection does no more 
than confirm threats that he first voiced 
several months ago. Hie French steel 
industry has been particularly affected by 
the wide spread of. “price alignment” 
across the community’s steel business—-i.c., 
the downward adjustment of a steel 
producer’s prices, below its own prife 
schedules set on ECSC rules, in order to 
meet price-cutting offers from outside. 
French steel has used up most of the 
advantage that it gained from the devalua¬ 
tion of 1958; against competition from 
industries inside and outside Europe* it is 
hampered by its dependence upon relatively 
high-cost fuel. The French government 
allows limited coal imports, but rules that 
these should be sold at the fairly high 
domestic prices of the Charbonnages; its 
tight control of oil refining and distribution, 
again, keeps its internal oil prices harder 
than they are in most other European 
countries (except perhaps Britain). 

M. Bokanowsk has a variety of measures 
to hand: higher import duties, the setting 
of minimum price levels for home and 
imported steel, and tighter control of inde¬ 
pendent merchants in the steel market. He 
is entirely unimpressed by the attempts to 
deal with, or at least look at, the European 
market situation made during the last 
twelve months by the High Authority Of 
the ECSC, and also, apparently, by the 
results of the informal understandings made 
between European arid British steel pro¬ 
ducers themselves.. These certainly do not 
seem to have extinguished the pricc*cutdrtg 
tm berth sides by merchants Who owe nb 
allegiance toproducers* tpadeassodatfons 
—though there have been some indications 
that the extent of price cutting and the 
proportion of, trade involved have both 
moderated in the lass few months. On the 
continent as well as in Europe there have 
of fote.been sign* :of improvement In the 
home demand for (Steel, which would be 
the only dependable solution of these prob¬ 
lems in the medium run ; but whether this 




the wond’s most 
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and expensive 
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.., obtainable In premier, .» . 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, Urfe 
boardrooms, and off-licences 
in the United Kingdom. 

Five hundred years ago 
when noblemen were noble 1 
and a German baron'e 
request for ‘the supreme beer* 
was an ultimatum, 
a wise old master brewer in 
Munich used his head to 
save his head. 

With consummate skill, he 
created from golden Bavarian 
barley, rich Hallertau hops 
and cold crystal-pure waters 
from the nearby Alps, 
the supreme beer requested-** 
LOWENBRAU* 
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This pipe, made irt Britain by Bristol Aeroplane 


Over the desert and far awaj^.. 

'.k$ 

Plastics 

Limited,, jjs 1 J 06 &’$ lightweight, corrosion-resistant version of 
something that used to be heavy, and prone to^te^oration 
from climatic and -chemical attack. Its destjnjfhtto^'. is the 
Middle East, The pjpe made of reinforced ’Epi^ote^^n and 
each 2 G ft, section is easily handled by two rapid 

assembly of pipeline,;even over difficult terrain *,Jn addition to 
its high strerigtlvto-weight ratio and excellent; corrosion 
resistance, a very smooth bore aids flow and reduced pumping 
costs. For* the wider Shell Chemicals picture detergents, 
organic chemical^ cliepiical solvents, plastic^/and rubbers. 
Whatever it is, there's much to be gained by ct^isiP^keen ly 
competitive Shell Chemicals. 
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protects!, 4 .nunc; 'Ml. dtoethittf! rifef' ffi| 
other things isStoUi' a# &«!.:: 




busiWem: 'liraife'iWjii, 

emerge out of the appa rent- oOi Saflpu oi 

’ ror^amnie, WifgW'Svnpa, wpi/gt.'jpo* 
raaSehioery in Siom Gtff 
i inatnjC^^m^aujpriie'of .4* 
w _nt, tp order a^kra' toi 'opes* 
„ jg s&baih 

*fnq-ptaftci, l tbeAda. Ship^H ft’Bfdneh. 
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g&vwMvtwm jEAS^SSS . -.' 4 
Herf Stinites mdFriend 

I t now apoean thatHcrr Rudolf Mttak 
' ctfnse «r y! hi* 

£ricm| Jftigd Stina&y help 
to atraidge drt Wi irf iStfirt^es* hdijfin^'.^ 
pay *n^iba;, 

nbt h^jr<;b^”.tfb&a fcs; a SWl^^bjeSra: ■ 
grbu&bw. ^ii''!bgt^ 
breaifflflfl; 'jjMp/ Igttptffafc 
oy6r,f&1tefa Jajjt W fil<£f 

agali# 4 hjra;; ,bjf [ rift 
E^litSpharT' ^plafei -d{ 
imparities M fcomer wTks fertnfef cbalf 
import transactions. The Notgemeinschaft 
was established with government assistance 
in 1959 by the coalmining companies at 
rhe height of the Ruhr coal crisis to provide 
compensation ft*r .coaWmpoiters who had 
had^ to annul import contracts with the, 
Unued StScaK-made b^breT^eccmber jr^ 
1958. Stinnes, claims the Notgenieinschaft, 
backdated several of these contracts into 
which certawpf his companies bid entered, 
in ordpr taj^ eftt from these compensation 
paymentSL The Notgemeinschaft hqpe% 
through the impending^oqrt«caso to obtain 
refund* from*Stupies totalling JRM^r^s 
million. Whether the $al$ of] his «WpM 3 
will Jeayc enough $$ meet tm* dWm if, it 
vs grantqd^a^Qt wsem* certain, tfiar it wi& 
be—reimun* ^o. be seen.; 

The Stinnes empire began to come apart 
when Stinnes, pressed to settle immediate 

gamiSlb^^ii^ahf a 

choice berwdefl decMto# hitfl&If bankrupt 
Or scllipg, and it fefl tb rieW* Miincmann to 

J egotiate the sale, which hiduded the huge 
iremen Atlas-Werke (89 per cent Stinnes 
fontrolkkl) and the MaK Maschinenbau of 
Kid. This was pm out as being on behalf 
of a group led by the Swiss bank Ehinger 
but now it appears xhat MUnepipm may 
bate been the ultimate buyer. 

Stinnes’s troubles* as the ready sale of 
bis holdings has shown, had not stemmed; 
mainly fnwn apy weaknesses in his com-; 
names thttftselvfes ; MaK Mas^ftenbau, for 
instance, is as&hr<4 of RundeS^ehf orders 
totalling tfofe than DM. too ^million. It 
teems rather to ‘ have been his desire to 
expiitd atj all Cotts* regardless of whether 
S sufficiently solid financial base for such 
expansion Was available, wbidl under*' 
pined the Stinnes operation. To finance 
his purchases he drew increasingly on short** 
Jlerm credit until the banks finally ftfused 
him any father support; 

"A’fcV intriguing details are ^ginning to 
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. TpHKbadhamst inEurope has been-good 

- |J. ne«p^ «bigio>vn)Mr; ^ ntwiM 

. tm» to -Svpmtimp *#» alreadyiittW 
. higher hUh bstfora, aiM^ii 'aiir 

hlghesr-level aface.May 1961 .. The bfit 
, intfex tm Twarly. fit pot <w*t hig^>e»- 4 w^ 
hg riteh ijp6r ednt irt the itteiah^end 
, hKMtiethcr rate, oearly u bijf to 

r ifnpjjjvenjent.. TT^ugH the •jfeoi hottest 
hwy l be * ^hort-terni flktpr de the ihotiet, 
«te diat wiU only lest etit thii aea wfetff, 
;. the wide spread- of the iBcrebse in^gitau 

- . that it may be more firmly based on a 
general increase in world economic activity 
and trade. The shipowner.» at lttst certain 
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£> etirn^ilipng- fy-&mmskfr r m* 
tpei AndSpr tom toato/^iar^ bbt thisis 
a conteatr where an 

tho BohUt Itevo^do^^wit^MuoicaiMty 
coeyngiwyt 

ter Uk^a«»ki^|fl^oq 4 wA^h^ 
MWtNt ft) dm 

ip Uic market foif vooiii,dti. fi§a^at glide 
of pUitodknn fjor, enmmeq|tt < 'j|lwcr re¬ 
actors) Which, at th^mtto AaiQnean price 
of about /ij a graa^mbi^tiepfllSKitts a size- 


: • p rr 



T hjj, British ^trn^r still faces ' ^T aSd 
^prQutiag cropa in yome,' parts; <« .the 
country, but the harvest this year has been 
better; .than he dared to hop? at the hegin- 
oihg of September. A wst Apd Jtoraw 
August had left Crops sodden and n seemed, 
that fimost all ceprajs would^have . 19 be’ 
dried. But two weeks of good, dry weather 
tdi the middk of the month bavc unprqved 
matters and the harvest is almost jWl m v 
According to the National Associationi.of 
Corn and Agricultural Merchants, tba,tfXal 
cereals crop will be about threequarters of 
a,million tons down on last-year^ TheJaw 
spring forced some wheat , and oats acreage 
into barley, which was 709,000 acres up on 
plantings lAst year. As a result, the wheat 
crop wifi be about a million tons down,, to 
2,8 million tons, although crop yield, will 
probably be slightly higher: rhe Ministry 


ofAyrfcsiltapthas fore¬ 
cast .30'caff' an acre 
. compared with 20 cwt 
’•*Ia<t ;i j^^>3®ii|jWh on 
: -.>btitvy' hiii^Mjf-'has 
y.lwett’1tetwfaiji|(|lt--'than 
. vtdlKdt'bi Wf dmuber 
t .;«i4;#\«bqKifewd r k 
imipPj!|6 

net-will 
be--ah- inereaiK^- the 
^idwnaod.ldriih^^ 
wheat which, under 
tihMSMl ypiiwuMeWWi 
shbtiraposriRj dnftcal- 
ties. > But Britain’s ex- 
1 .'tttt&ceQaw tmn com¬ 
mon throughout 
Europe. , According to, Agra. Bur 
hiatps, the wfiesr etop .fot.djfc jEE^'wfll 
23 tpisycmputd w^hdp, 79 i„ 
ia^t year ai^T M mpym Average of 15.7 

S mtlhon. %ai^ t&JVs^^oducalhas 

hardest hit an 4 .«p<W£ f <*<& && 

on tons—a thifd <less Quin ,^ast yqut a 
record crop-rof whiids perbrnpaijp ,per c^u 
bill; be nnmillabfc. It wifi pb ^cwtjteih 
to the European ; ftrmer that ^ur- Bussnta 
amnterpaxf tared as badly, but tqr,..4m$e 
site reasons.. Thy summer was one, of 
hottest fnd driest on roeord wnd 
. crop was .destroyed Of. dtPOght, .«* 
Russians have already moved,to coyer this 

iom with unprecudented^i large contracts 

placed in Canada, Australia ana-^nowr-the 
USA, The anticipation ojLe growing de¬ 
mand, from Eurppa bM.JseMt reflectcd in 
the increasr in freight raft's. 
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the hind, of plutonium Euratom will want 


sal^kfe. w. 

#fcen die African, w?re witiun botirp 
sighing afin^>,fpntra<t. .Optn qndercutting 
Is fawnc# tig bfctvWeri two government 
agencies, $s leading to a price war in which 
neither sid^canwin. The British are actu¬ 
ally quoting a higher price than the 
Americans; gtamme for gramme; but they 
have suggested a pooling scheme that would 
cut Euratom’s plutonium requirements in 
this particular case by abput half. . 

The offer is tempting.- It would require 
a certain, bUt r not too difficult, degree of 
standardisation, between the fuel; used in 
British and Euratom research reactors: 
the plutonium, which is built up out of 
samples of varying strength, could then be 
shuttled back and forth between the. various 
research reactors as their research pro¬ 
grammes demanded. Some details of this 
offer have apparently been allowed to leak 
out in Brussels: Does Euratom want to 
ive the Americans time to make a counter 
? 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 
SWITZERLAND 

Pressure ^ 

Oefiiva 

I n the first "six' months of 196$ new 
issues totalling $w. Fr. 1,580 
million were .floated on the Swiss' capital 
market; this compares with Sw. Er.1,600 
million for the whole of 1962. This pres¬ 
sure for new money contused unabated 
throughout the summer months to the end 
of September, as Swiss firms found it in# 
creasingly difficult to borrow from the com¬ 
mercial banks which are limiting credit in 
line with official policy. The internal de¬ 
mands on the capital market have tended to 
shot out the foreign companies that nor* 
raally move sedately through this market 
and have also produced a sharp rise in in¬ 
terest rates. Paradoxically, however, part 
of this pressure on the capital- market has 
come from the banks themselves, which are 
eager to increase their resources. 

Last January the . Swiss Popular Bank 
floated a convertible loan of Sw. Fr, 44 
million at 3} per cent, and in July the 
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took what, was 


Union Bank of Switzer! 

■fp%* 

_ 

S ver tible loxu quick 
>,« 3I pa cent— 

floated cm tite‘,Swi» .. , . ... . 

tirivatc firip.. ;At'thb“^p*.'.,din»;ti|fe {Swiss 
PopularBankhas ahnfffioCcd tte intention 
of floating a further Sw.' Fir. Jo million loan 



cr ,* 
mil- 

liugpt loan ever 


at 4 per cent. 

There is usually a t per cent margin 
between $wtaf forrigh toatia i mis 
means that foreign companies coming to 
thc Swiss^mulKt wity how probably have 
to pay around ' $ per Cent comparo! with 
4$ per cent at the end of 19624, 4 wq moves 
have been suggested to ease t$s pressure in 
the capital market. First, the., Stoss ..'Bankers 
Association has asked the Swiss. Rational 
Bank to,,terminate at the 6nd.6f tiie.yvai 
the gentlemen’s agreement that at present 
prohibits the payment of interest on foreign 
deposits. Secondly, a member of parlituncnt 
has .suggested that the Sw. Fr. 1,50$ million 
01 deposits of the Swiss banks held in’ a 
special blocked account, by the Swiss 
National Bank should now be released. 


BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


ff last week was the brightest in the stock markets for some months, this, has 
clearly been the busiest. Business was very much “two way” early in the 
week with sellers having a slight edge. But helped by the firmness of,, steel 
Shares (on the improved output figures) arid of shipping shares (on the continuing 
advance freight rates ) The Economist indicator recovered all of its earlier 
falls and over this week was 2.3 points higher at 395.1, and touched a new high 
for 1963 at Thursday's close. By comparison gilt-edged have been a quiet market 
although prices moved ahead on Thursday. Mr Macmillan’s sudden illness made 
little impact on stock 'markets. . 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES 


Be of Good Cheer 

T he ebairmanof Capital and Counties, 
Mr L.' Marler, is not aloneamong pro¬ 
perty chairmen in believing that the stock 
market is .now taking too gloomy a view of 
property companies and how they would 
tare under a government w with a “ some¬ 
what kfdsh ouuook.” It is unfortunate that 

S &arehokfers may be deterred from 
his statement by the fact that it is 
in a size of type best left to hire 
purchase agreements. He cites the negotia¬ 
tion on me Knightsbridge development 
(Which his now received ministerial 
approval) With the LCC as a possible pat¬ 
tern for future years of “ harmonious co¬ 
operation between public and private 
enterprise/* It is hoped to start work on 
the Knightsbridge scheme by the end of 
1964 and When completed it should produce 


; ,a rent roll of about £2 million—more than 
the group’s total rental income in the year 
to end April, which ros^ from £1.5 million 
to £1.8 million. But such is the scope of 
the group’s other developments that they 
are no longer dwarfed by the Knightsbridge 
Green scheme. The Strand development 
will produce £450,000 annually when fully 
let in 1965 while other projects already 
planned and costing over £5 million (to be 
met by a further debenture issue) will add 
a further £650,000 in net income. There 
still remains the development of railway 
sites which Mr Marler says is “ a very im¬ 
portant field/* 

It is not surprising therefore that the 
chairman is in no doubt that shareholders 
‘’ will continue to enjoy a steady increase 
in dividend over the years/’ although it has 
already been stated that the proposed two- 
for-one scrip issue does not imply “ any 
acceleration in the rate of future dividend 
increases/’ But to meet the conversion 
requirements of the £18.3 million deben¬ 


ture from Norwich Union and the Pruden¬ 
tial to finance the Knightsbridge Green 
development—20% is convertible into 
shares at a price to give a 6% gross yield— 
dividends on the basis of the present 
capital wilt have to rise to around 50% by, 
say, 1970 to meet the stipulated yield. 
This helps to explain and justify the 
present 2.9% yield on the past year’s pay¬ 
ment of 20%. 


j STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THE ECONOMIST/EXTEL 

1 INDICATOR | 

I ( 1953 - 100 ) 

Bargains 

Marked 

I 1963 Noon • Close ! 

i . -1 

Yield % 

Oct. 3 392 2 392-8 

! 4 394-2 395 0 

! „ i 393-8 393-5 

„ S 392-3 1 392*1 

9 391-7 392-0 

.. 10 • 394-3 1 395-1 

4-44 

- 1:5 

4-45 

4-45 

4-42 

14,440 

Itfli 

10,014 

15,175 

14,489 

| High, 395-1 (Octobor 10 ) 1 

H Low, 343 -0 (January 23 ) | 


FT-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 


1963 

500 

Shires 

n.id 

% 

r 2 ' 2 ^T 

Cornell 

Yield 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

Qtc. 

3 

111*17 

4*27 

S-4Q 

332-4 

4*74 


4 

111-72 

4-25 

5-41 

333-8 

4-h 


7 

111*50 j 

4-25 

5-44 

332*7 

4*73 


8 

| III-26 I 

4 27 

5-44 

331 8, 

4-74 


9 

HI M j 

4 27 

5-44 

332 0 

4-74 


10 

MI-52 I 

1 4*6 

5 43 

334-4 

O-70 


Hi§h 111 ‘72 (October 4) 
1^, 95-58 (Januafl ft) , 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 


High, 334-4 
(October 10) 
LOW, 279-0 
(January, 20) 
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AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA NEW ZEALAND 

1 *'V f . 1 1 i ’ ' 

BUENOS'AIRES PUNTA-ARENAS 


M QRBI PEOPLE ENJOY IT^thaftwhy UV Br[taln^ larfl^t sailing 'Scotch* 


‘x»> 


J|, In every Hon 

for Christmas and New Year! 

SEASONAL HINT! 

Mix In a wlnaglassful of Halo whan making your Christmas puddings, 
mlncameat and cakas. It glvas tham an additional dalidous flavour. 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Hfli0 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 

AT YOUR 'LOCAL', AT OFF-LICENCE* ANO ALL WIN* t SPIRIT STORE* 



Bottles 41/6 

Half Flasks 21/9 

Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 
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ITALIAN STOCK MARKETS 

Politics Behind theFalf 

1 Milan 

T he two-year decline in Italian stock 
market prices gathered momentum in 
the past week and led investors to stage a 
token walk-out from the Milan Stock Ex¬ 
change. By Tuesday the general, price 
index had fallen 22% since the beginning of 
the year and 6i% in the first Week of this 
month. But, not before time, markets 
staged a good rally on Wednesday. 

Experts trace the present Italian stock 
market tumble principally to political 
pressure with consequent negative psycho¬ 
logical effects. The strong arm contest 
Between private capital, which' does not 
want another centre-left government, 
especially with the direct; participation of 
the socialists, and politkal powers, par¬ 
ticularly the majority of the Christian Demo¬ 
crat leaders, who no, is now being fought 
(among other places) in the stock market. 

Well known industrial and financial 
groups unofficially admit their attempt to 
depress stock market prices by dumping 
huge amounts of shares at opportune 
psychological moments. Such tactics, plus 
the flight over the Swiss border of consider¬ 
able capital (some of which, however, is 
coming back camouflaged as foreign invest¬ 
ments) and a sustained defeatist press cam¬ 
paign allegedly backed by private capital, 
are aimed at putting the blame squarely on 
the past centre-left government for the 
tottering economy which has actually been 
nudged off balance ancTii$o moderate in¬ 
flation by too much prosperity. 

These manoeuvres allied to the present in¬ 
flationary trend have succeeded in creating 
general distrust among the public, which 
the recent limited measures of disinflation 
introduced by the present caretaker govern¬ 
ment have failed to dispel. Foreign capital 
investment in Italian equities is also at a 
standstill. More people are selling equities 
than buying them and are putting their 
savings into housing, jewels, antiques and 
investing abroad. 

The Milan bourse authorities have sought 
intervention by the finance minister, and the 
Governor of the Bank of Italy to stem the 
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tide of selling by investors. But there 
is little the present caretaker government, 
whose mandate expires next month, eas&|ft 
except appeal to public trust aud irejtoom 1 * 
Hijjyever Wedbes^y’s raUysuggests that 
prices nmjr new have fytfep sufficiently, tp 
attract limited buying again even tho^gtr 
in the present confined political situation, 
the market, must remain specutauve.r’ 


Discounting the Worst t 

I N One with mbst other property share! 

Hallmark r Securities at 7s. 7 Jd. afo 
about 2j% down on this year’s peak and 
almost 50% down on the 1962 peak. Is 
the sharp foil in price justified ? On the 
basis of the past year’s results and the stare-’ 
meat of the chairman, Mr Sydney Bloch, 
there seem! a strong case for saying that it 
is not, and that the shares look cheap, offer¬ 
ing on a dividend forecast of 40%. a yield 
of over 5$%. The payment for the year 
to eqd-April has been raised from the 
equivalent of 334°;, to 36J% add there 
seems an even chance that the forecast will 
be beaten again. Profits^ including a 14- 
month contribution from its new A. J. Wait 
building subsidiary, rose from £547,000 to 
£753,000 before tax and those of the 
original group by 114% to £610,000. This 
is an encouraging result, particularly as the 
bad weather brought building to a virtual 
halt for over two months. 

The bad weather also discouraged pur* 
chasers of completed houses, but sales have 
been running at peak levels since May 1st 
and by the end of August had already ex¬ 
ceeded the 830 units m 1962-63 and Mr 
Bloch forecasts that they will exceed 1,000 
in the full year. The Wait acquisition 
should increase the profitability of this part 
of the business, for Hallmark will no longer 
have ro employ outside building contrac¬ 
tors. But it is the group’s developments on 
shop and commercial property that appear 
to offer the richest potential. Pro¬ 
jects here were also delayed by the winter, 
but an increase of £100,000 in rental in¬ 
come is forecast for the current year and a 
further £160,000 in 1964-65. Through its 
link with Sun Life Assurance, Hallmark 
has all its projects fully financed. 

However, the main reason for the fall in 
Hallmark and other property share prices 
has been political and inspired by fears as 
to how property developers would fare 
under a Labour government. But Mr 
Bloch and Hallmark have few fears, for he 
believes that the Socialist housing pro¬ 
gramme will require more privately-built 
houses, not less. Nor indeed, is he opposed 
to their land leasing proposals, which he 
believes would not only curb speculation 
but release for the property companies’ 
capital tied up in land purchase. But in¬ 
vestors are seemingly not prepared at this 
stage to accept Mr Bloch’s rosy conclusions, 
for the shares have gained only 3d. since 
the results and his statement were published. 


ISSUE BY tEXftfeR .. * 

Of rex Offer 

T he substaniSai(>v^Sii^l&dpdoo,ef ousy 

wees 

W Sc- the fryuendee to have 

soejed «kfr uufrest to ^.Vwbiug’a 

offer for sale by teaefrr of .hues 

ip Of rex, which office 

supplies and machinery, aod. jafro. industrial 
stapling' and' padaging aiqipmeoi, Since 
early in the century, fraud V tender have 
.. been rettrictedaln^ wti^ t^>d<cr com- 
ra|ufr.,Ho«eter.ip; June.jgiS* XjeffiwQCt 
the^expenniewd^off^ 
aharea by tender m Ftfrftfy yutlfc The 

ta beiagri* Bells iMfey 

The. pfesdsr h|ar die Farw 

waypatffrnfbt Warburgahayefix^a min^ 
nmmijpdte for issue 

all the shires atprice. 
In this wa^the too 

high a price is protecred^ whh! v& ensure a 
suffieiendybtoid dfctfibutien, 
at price* higherthan tbr*tk p 
necessarily be accepted in full. . 
mum price Ofrex share* differ a prospective 
dividend yield of 5-7% covered just under 
twice on the forecast that profits for 1963 
will not be less than those £0* *962 when 
they amounted to £311,000 before tat; 
The oompaSiy’s record is good vrith average 
profits for the posi five y*ttnofc£327,oob 
against £98,000 for the pforibus Sit years 
—an increase of over 130%: This would 
be hard to restock tkewi^^ 
equipment industry — both Cteatid and 
Gestetner show good increases. Shannon, 
which makes filing cabinets and other office 
equipment, has also done well with an 
increase of over 60% in profits. Its profits 
like those of Hall Harding (another maker 
of office equipment) fell back last year 
while those of Ofrex marked time. Another 
company in this field is Caribooum Trust 
which specialises in typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers but its record it lar more 
erratic than that of Ofrex and Us 1962 
trading profits of £259,000 weredose to 
those earned in 1948. The interest here is 
that Lamson Industries is offering 25$. a 
share {by far the highest pride fo the pest 
ten years) for the 30% d the bqUity it aoes 
not hold. This values Caribonum on a 
9.4% earnings yield and 6.4% "dividend 
yield. On the latest dividend Shannon 
yields, 3}%, Hall Harding 5i%, Elkins 
Duplicator (with a poor trading record) 
7|%, Gestetner, which this week raised its 
interim dividend, about 2j% and Ofcalid 
3 j%. On this reckoning there would seem 
justification for a yield of around 4}-$% 
for Ofrex, whore future profits are expected 
to benefit from the current reorganisation 
of production and management procedures. 
This suggests that the issue may attract 
sufficient applications/at not less than 
;rs, 6d. above the minimui# price. 
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PROFITS AND FINANCING . 

Frost 

T HE companies reporting in the Sep¬ 
tember quarter consisted in the m4n 
of those who made up their accounts to end 
March. This means that the September 
quarter has been the first quarter to reflect 
fully the effects of the abnormal 1962-63 
winter weather Condition* In The Economist 
company* profits and financing figures. In 
the event, therefore, the rise'in trading 
profits of 4.3$ has been achieved in spite 
of the winter, and the drori' in the gross 
returns oft net assets, bbcaqse it is so slight. 
13.$% to 13.4%, H nOf necessarily a bad 
omen for the future. 

No single industrial group dominates the 
reports Or this Quarter. In teftm of profits 
the brewery group is the largest, although 
it consists in the main of the smaller 
brewery companies. The main bad spot in 
the results waa the engineering group*, with 
the biggest contributors, Davy Ashmore, 
George Cohen and Wellman Smith Owen, 
all recording lower profits. Most groups 
show a rise in trading profits but in only a 
few significant cases (electrical manufactur¬ 
ing, shops and stores—^mainly Great Uni¬ 
versal Stores—and food and confectionery) 
has this been enough to lift the return on 
assets* 

As has become usual in periods of reces¬ 
sion, dividend cover has been further 
eroded* From earnings 3.3% higher, the 
dividends paid were 7*8% higher than in 
the previous year* This has broight the 
cover down from 1.9 times to 1.8 times. 
Investors should not forget the other aide 
of the coin—-that in time6 of expansion) 
increases in eqfftinfls wUl outpace those in 
dividends, whichever party is iu power. 
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Bites 

The attufoent is reinforced by a glance 
at the change in the liquid assets of these 
companies. Net liquid assets fell from 
million to £16.9 million and bank 
overdrafts rose by £29.5 million. The 
groups showing the most marked deterior¬ 
ation in liquidity were motors, food and 
confectionery, ana eftteruintneiu, while the 
electrical companies showed an equally 
sharp tapfovenfent. : Nevertheless, for 
companies as a whole the message is clear 
enough. Investors hoping for sharp across 
the board increases in dividends in the nc^t 
two years would do well to think again. 
Finally they should remember that for the 
next nine months or so company results 
are going to bear some of the scars of last 
winter—not only the frost bites but also 
effects of the famine of industrial investr 
mem. 

DRBKNHAMS 

Unexciting Shopping 

A t the end of last week Debenbams 
shares had been bid up to the year’s 
peak of 50s. 6d. (against a low of 41s. 
ioid.) ahead of the results. The rise did 
not seem justified, for an interim statement 
had made clear that profits would not show 
much difference from those of the previous 
year. An anomaly of the Debcnhams results 
is that while Debehfams^ itg year at 
July 31st most of the Subsidiaries end theirs 
at January 31st and it is to a near calendar 
year that the group’s results largely relate. 
Trading profits rose from £8,433,000 to 
£8,830,000 but more than half this increase 
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(£252,000) came imm nrwoa^uiritiwis. 

These profitaUcf fo ^ f Mt vearV 

ority, interests, and net profits work out at 
£3,584,000 against £3,387,000. This 
Increase is sufficient to maintaiq the cover 
at dose to 1 J, times on the dividend rounded 
up from ipj^ to 20% : anid paid on a 
slightly higher capital. , 

This is not too disappointing an outcome 
to a difficult trading year with the large 
provincial stores particularly badly hit. by 
the severe winder and fashion safes affected 
by the poor weather in fhc spring and safri¬ 
mer of 1962. But turnover £$1 rose suffi¬ 
ciently to offset the continued jfa in oper¬ 
ating costs, The small increase in dividend, 
which it had been forecast would only be 
maintained, suggests that Debeftfiams can¬ 
not be too unhappy about the current year’s 
trading. It would seem that for most of 
the group's stores the start cau hardly have 
been promising, for in most parts of the 
country, the bad weather persisted through¬ 
out February and into March,, But since 
then department stores sale? xfeye shown a 
steady rise which became more sharp in 
July and Debenhams should be reaping In¬ 
creasing benefit from its policy of rationalis¬ 
ing its stores and concentrating more on 
the cheaper end of the tr^de. But against 
this must be set the fact that Debcnhams 
along with other stores groups are facing 
sharp increases in rates. Now to 
47 s * fid. the stars* yield 6ft the bigger 
djyidqpi |ud oVv on caromes and these re¬ 
turns mqst still owe scheming to the 
group’s property potentialities although last 
year the chairman, Me Johft Bedford, told 
shareholders that reoevdoppoft plans for 
two sites would not be ’“productive” for 
between three and five years. 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 496 COMPANIES RlPORTING IN THIRD QUARTER, |963 

---PROFITS AND RETURNS-, --CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW- 

ORQSS NET NIT NET 

TRADING PROFITS RETURN RETURN LIQUID CASH 

on net used on net equity .sets ASSETS Net Increase PLOW 

Prev. Latest Prevtl- Latest Prey. Latent • Prev. LaMst new In over. Prev, Latbst 

»r year <Z|tan,. year year year year year year capital draft* year ye*r 

£mn, tmn. % £ % % % £n»n. £mn. £mh. £«tn. tmn. (mn. 

Brewertet. etc. (19). *4 7 49 8 +4 * IS'S ,5 3 »■* 8-4 34 0 19 9 5 5 4 9 . : 30'9 ' 3J'3 

Building (34) .. 2 J-* . 247 + 3* 143. |S 5 ,*.7 8* Dr. 4-4 ft*,+3 ■ " fl-4 -0-4 , -»i7 117 

Paper and Packa*in*m. O-.l 0 1 — 5 2 * 8 3-5 3-3 01. 01. Nil Nil — — 

CtiemltibMd Paint ()().,,. *0 *5 +83 14 S 17 3 *) 9 5 Dr. 0-1 On PI PS -v 0-8 - 3'I 28 

Ctotblncend footwear (22> . * 2 4 0 70-0 14 7 lt-3 Or. I S Or. J l 0 8 I-* 2-3 2 2 

Electrical Manefactwrtn, <27,) .. 3$-4 40 8 + 15 3 10 2 12 5 $•* 7-J 0r.32 8 0r.l5 2 13-8 -18 0 17 3 19 1 

EoflbeeMnfe'(74). .. 40 5 35 5 -12 3 14 0 110 7-0 3 4 Dr. 10 8 Or. * 7 5 2 - 1 2 15 6 14 2 

Enteri4ini*>nt()7) . 31 1 32 1 + 3 2 17 8 14 0 13 0 12 1, 8-4 DM I-4 2 3 li ft 13 8 17 5 

Proper*,?«) .. T}-7 17-7 +113 H 3 H O 4-7 4-D IS-5 13 7 32 8 2 7 50 . 4 4 

Feedarid Confectionery (21) ....... 34-8 38 2 +3 8 13 5 13-7 7*7 ■ 74 Or.lS-S Or.25 l 4 9 12 * If)I 14 5 

Iron and Steel(7) i...;.. 8-2 7 8, - 4 3 *•* 4-8 1-8 ft 7 Dr. 3 8 Dr. *-7 t>8 bf Jl- 15/ 4 8 

Motor*, etc.<14) .. 411 41 3 + O S . 17 5 U 7 |1S 8 4 31 4 20 0 4 7 £7 , 24 1 f 24 * 

Newtpapertend Printing (IT). 11.4 12 0 + ft-4. 14 2 14-3 8 8 8:4 ft-3 10 A 10 2 ,'tl-l ’ 41/ 5 1 

QUO).. 2.1 3 0 +3* 4 IS 4 25 * f-5 11*4 ■ ft * 1-3 !•' Nil + 01 , oVl I I 

ShlnVuildlnr (3). 4 3 4 4 + 1-4 10 * 10 8 5| l| 12-4 6-4 < A Nil 4 l-l i 2 4? 3-2 

Shipping (if... i'4 5-5 -1-8 : — — +- w. ' , 20 4 14-9 • *•» J-S J 41,? | 7-2 ft-5 

aWJTr."”11, V> ±,« •$» 'll 11 '»• 11*.'»/ tty '« 'M- 

ii si: - Jl i?;« iji |i &■■*■$*■& Vntsif tj » 

Niiecttanfcoui mv*vectoring (06) 50 0 53-9 4 J l J 14-D tl f # 7 ■ 0*4 Dr,%*8 8*6< * [J |§ 0 20*1 

MUcelktneeu*ether*(38). 3*7 - 29 9 +14-4. IMt 14*5 . 7-4 ft'!‘ 0rf4n f t 2 5 112 |^ : 

All groope—(474 cempaiii^ .... 4|7-4 d»7 8 + 4-3 13 7 ^ 4 ‘H 7.'4-' 412 ?|*.ft 182 3 27 5 174 4 21ft 4 

' Tht quarterly tables giving thefigl analysts of company kdantit-shiets and profit and lass accounts are no longer being pubtishe4 . 
in The Econonyjjt, bmt MStlibe tent free of charge (within- the next ttoo neihs) and for future quarters on application to the 
InvesttHM IkpdrtMent, The Economist, 22, Ryder Streets London, SiW.l* ■ ' 
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The aircraft shown above are bnly'five of the seventeen 
different types of Hawker Siddeley aircraft in current 
production—from the Gnat to the Vulcan j from the 
125 to the Trident In addition, the Group is re¬ 
sponsible for six important rocket and missile projects. 



including Blue Streak, chosen as the first-stage of a 
European space launcher. No other aircraft group can 
offer such a comprehensive range of aircraft and missiles 
or call upon such a wealth of experience with vast 
production, research and development resources. . 

HAWKER SIDDELEY 

' last James.’# Square, Londbn.&W.I. 
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WEIGHTS BISCUITS 


Plain or Sweet , v . 

Y l V / ' v » 

M R w. p. websteRj chairman of 
Wright’s Biscuits, the thrusting 
South Shields grocery combine, is able to 
tell shareholders this week that after a record 
year in both turnover and profits, the first 
three months of the current year are ahead 
in both the manufacturing and retail divi¬ 
sions. 1963 Christmas trade on the manu¬ 
facturing side, fie says, looks like breaking 
all records. Last year the company's trad¬ 
ing profit rose from £$08,000 to £858*000, 
its pretax profits from.£705^000 to £787,000 
and its dividend was raised from 30% 
covered r.9 times to 32^% coveted 2.2 
times. 

Sales of biscuits last year were “sub¬ 
stantially ” higher than previously: they 
arc now believed to account for a third of 
the group’s total ptofits ahd further capacity 
comes into operation in the current year. 
By contrast, the 722 grocery stores owned 
by Wright’s, although they achieved record 
turnover, experienced rising costs and a 
reduction in profit margins. The company 
has a modest no self-service Stores and only 
5 supermarkets: Mr Webster speaks out 
bitterly against the high costs of acquiring 
supermarket sites and .the expense of equip¬ 
ping them. He also firmly opposes trading 
stamps as a sales gimmick, though surpris¬ 
ingly does not discuss whether higher turn¬ 
over and profits are usually achieved by 
these methods. 

It is in fact a moot point whether the 
predominance of counter shops in Wright’s 
will prove an advantage in^jhe contest with 
supermarkets or a hindrance, because in 
many cases their small size precludes econo¬ 
mic conversion to self-service. Clearly com¬ 
petition is intensifying, which suggests that 
the low-voting Wright’s ordinary shares at 
38s. 3d. to yield (on the forecast 27±% 
dividend after a i-for-4 scrip) 3!% covered 
2.2 times look fairly fully valued. 

But Wright’s Biscuits also has a 36% 
holding in Moores Stores, which owns 
around 1,000 grocery shops, providing in¬ 
cidentally a useful additional outlet for the 
company’s biscuit production. Although 
Moores’ dividend provides only 17% of 
Wright’s pre-tax profits, the value of the 
investment is worth 2is. 9d. or 57% of each 
Wright’s share at 38s. 3d. Not only do the 
attributable earnings from this stake in 
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Moores lift the real cover far Wright’s divi¬ 
dend from 2.2 to 2*7 times and the earnings 
geld to 9%, but the romamiog i6s. 6d. per 

this basis wnghrs shares look cheap unless 
the vie* ferinrai thar'Mdokei Stores shares 

are unreasonably Aigfe. ; / -tutu i 


QUALCAST 


A Good Staff 

P EsutTS of Qualcast in the first three 
X\ months of the current yeararcahead 
df last year lii alt respects,' toys die ebullient 
duunnan,Mr J. B. V. Jobson,fo this weed’s 
afunial review. The lavnznower aivisipor- 
the group's products include Suffolk «jnd 
Atco—got off to a slow start diis summer 
because the grass-drawing season was four 
to six weeks late, but the later luxuriance 
has meant that laws mower sales have car¬ 
ried well over into Qualcast’s current finan¬ 
cial year, giving this side of the business 
“ an 4 xceilent start, Well ahead of last year" 

In fact, it looks as though the motor in¬ 
dustry’s increased demands dn Qualcast’s 
iron foundries were the chief cause of the 
group’s improved results last year. Foun¬ 
dries increased their output by 26% in 
spite of teething troubles and a loss of 
£75,000 on a new plant at Derby. Total 
trading profits were 12% up at £2.3 mil¬ 
lion, pre-tax profits 15% up at £1.8 million 
and the dividend was raised from the 
equivalent of 13.6% covered 2.2 times 
(plus a 2.3% tax-free capital distribution) 
to 16.8% covered 2.1 times (and no 
distribution). 

For the current year, order books are 
“very satisfactory” and orders show a 
“ tendency to increase.” The Derby 
plant’s loss of £75,000 should not be re¬ 
peated (“ it is now beginning to show signs 
of healthy life ”), but this gain is neatly 
offset by warnings of known additional 
costs of £77,000 on higher rating charges 
and national insurance contributions. But 
the stock market is taking an encouraging 
view, basing its assessment on Qualcast’s 
proven growth record. The share price at 
22s. 6d. is only a little below the year’s 
high to yield 3-7%, or 3.9% if the divi¬ 
dend is raised to, say, 18%. 


The Economist Investment Competition 

This week’s table of security prices on pages 194 and 195 covers the period of the 
competition—from April 3 rd to October 9 th. The necessary adjustments have 
been made for rights and scrip issues. 

It is hoped to publish the names of readers, whose portfolios have shown the 
biggest rise over this period of six months plus one week, in the October 26 th issue 
of The Economist. - There are two sets of prizes, one for home readers and one for 
overseas competitors. In each category the first prize Is five years’ free subscription 
to The Economist; second prize two years’ subscription; third prize a 1964 edition 
of The Economist diary* 


m. 
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1 f 0 iMsfiNT unrest in Malaysia and in 
1 Vietnam spotlights political risks in the 
area where the Angk>-Thai Corporation 
largely operates at timber and general mer¬ 
chants. This has beat. recggnfcd% ^he 
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the previous year and 50% vumi- Aa 
a result thedividend, kept as in tbetwo 
previous years at 22i % , ia now covered 3.6 
times.'-- 


Moves in recentyean to Widen the activi¬ 
ties of the London subsidiary, Allied 
National Corporation, hate dearly been 
neither successful nor profitable and this 
interest has now beta sold to Balfour 
Williamson at an anticipated -leas of 
£150,000 on its net asset value in die balance 
sheet of £254*000. Hus loss will ha veto 
be offset against reserves in die current 
year’s accounts and shareholders would be 
well within their rights to Call for a fuller 
explanation from the board as to what went 
wrong with this business, which last year the 
then chairman said was expected to make 
a “more important contribution” to the 
group’s results. On the other hand they 
should welcome the setting up of an invest¬ 
ment trust subsidiary in London. Anglo- 
Thai’s new chairman, Sir Deny* Lowaori 
(already chairman of numerous investment 
trusts), says that it is intended to build up 
the trust to provide some insurance for 
stockholders against the political risks on 
their Eastern investments. The present for 
Sated level of earnings resulting from Thai¬ 
land’s tax concessions makes this an oppor¬ 
tune time for doing this. It should help 
to maintain the group’s enviable record 
since the scrip issue in 1951 of paying each 
year a basic dividend of at least 15% despite 
wide fluctuations in profits. Thus even at 
their present level the sharer still have their 
attractions as an income stock. 


MONEY AND EXCHANCES 

Money market report, exchange rates and 
new arbitrage calculation on paga'193 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overaeaa stock prictf. yield* 
and security indices on pe|e* If* and 
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ANGLO-THAI CORPORATION 


The Anglo-Thai Corporation Limited Annual 
General Meeting will be held on October 23rd in 
London. 

Sir Deny* Lowson, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks; which have been circu¬ 
lated to shareholders, says: 

DIRECTORATE 

As yoti will have seen from the Directors* 
Report, Mr J. F. E. d’A. Willis has retired as 
Chairman and my colleagues have done me the 
honour of electing me in his place. Mr Willis 
is continuing as a Director, and 1 am sure you 
would wish me to express to him our warm 
thanks and appreciation for all that he has done 
both in this country and overseas during his 
period in the chair. 

On his retirement from the Far East, Mr 
W. G. Tyson has been invited to join the Board 
and has become an Executive Director. As 
stockholders will remember he was, until 
recently, in charge of our interests in Thailand; 
and his knowledge of our business in the East 
should prove of real value to us. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The Group Profit before charging taxation 
but after charging depreciation. Directors* Fees 
and other remuneration and interest on mort¬ 
gage loans amounted to £413,203. On the same 
basis, the comparative figures for the previous 
four years were: 

19$l/62 — £380,50 6 
1960/61 — £420,578 
1959/60 — £265,488 
1958/59 — £227,734 

I believe you will find these results in line 
with the reasonably optimistic forecast made by 
my predecessor in his Review last October ; 
bearing in mind the absence of any contribution 
to Group Profits from Allied National Corpora¬ 
tion Limited; to which I will refer later on. 

The main contribution to these improved 
results came from our subsidiary, Thai Motor 
Industries Limited, which has the sole agency 
for assembling Ford cars and tractors in Thai¬ 
land. As ha9 already been pointed out, the 
profits of this subsidiary are free of Thailand 
Income Tax under that country’s Promotion of 
Industrial Investment Act, and I am pleased to 
say that the original three-year period has now 
been extended to five years which, in the case 
of Thai Motor Industries Limited is therefore 
until 1966. 

ACCOUNTS 

Because of this tax position, total taxation for 
the Group is again lower, and the Group Proht 
for the year, after taxation, is £278,633 com¬ 
pared with £231,216 in the preceding year. 
After deduoihft Minority Interests, the Group 
Profit attributable to the Parent Company is 
'£217,660 of which £154,999 has been retained 
by subsidiaries, leaving £62.661 to be dealt with 
in the Attoums of the Parent Company. The 
greater part of the balances retained by sub¬ 
sidiaries have been necessary in connection with 
the development of their businesses, or to obviate 
increases in bank loans in the countries where 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 
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they operate. To this figure can tie added 
£127,635 brought forward from the preceding 
year and £100,427 surplus arising on liquidation 
of and sale of shares in subsidiaries, mainly from 
the liquidation of The Ewart Land Develop¬ 
ment Company Limited. 

Out of the sum of £290,723 available for 
appropriation an interim dividend of 3j per cent 
on die Preference Stock and 7} per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, absorbing £19,769, has already 
been paid. The proposed final dividends, which 
arc at the same rate as last year, namely 3i per 
cent on the Preference Stock and 10 per cent 
and a bonus of 5 per cent on die Ordinary Stock, 
making 22\ per cent for the year, will require 
a total of £38,143 which, with the transfer of 
£100,000 to General Reserve, will leave a balance 
to be carried forward of £132,811. 

It will thus be seen that the Group Reserves 
and Surplus have been increased during the year 
under review by £167,406, against which Group 
Reserves and Surplus wifi require to be adjusted 
downward in the current year in connection with 
die sale of Allied National Corporation Limited 
where the anticipated short-fall in the amount 
which will be realised as compared with the book 
value is estimated to be in the neighbourhood 
of £150,000. We are hopeful, however, that we 
shall still get back more than the amount of 
our original cash investment in this company. 

During the year two new United Kingdom 
subsidiary companies have been formed: 

Anglo-Thai (London) Limited, and Pacific & 
Atlantic Investment Co. Limited ; while subse¬ 
quent to March 31st last the Allied National 
Corporation Limited has been sold, as you were 
advised in the letter to stockholders dated 
May 27, 1963. As die sale of Allied National 
Corporation Limited did not take place before 
March 31st, the Accounts of this subsidiary of 
Anglo-Thai (London) Limited have had to be 
consolidated. 

As you know, this Corporation and several 
overseas subsidiaries have from a tax angle Over¬ 
seas Trade Corporation status, and consequently 
arc precluded from actually trading in the United 
Kingdom. Anglo-Thai (London) Limited has 
been formed as a wholly-owned non-O.T.C. sub¬ 
sidiary for the prime purpose of carrying on any 
necessary business in this country; whilst it is 
hoped gradually to build up the Investment 
Trust which will tlius in due course constitute 
what might be described as a capital redemp* 
tion fund, and provide some insurance for stock¬ 
holders against the relatively high returns which 
we are currently receiving from our investments 
in the East and the obvious political risks there. 

The Contingent Liabilities of the Parent 
Company referred to in the notes to the Balance 
Sheet have now been reduced to £500,000 and 
relate entirely to orders placed by or bills drawn 
on a subsidiary company in the normal course 
of its business in Thailand ; while the .consider¬ 
able Contingent Liabilities in respect of Bills 
Receivable negotiated refer to Allied National 
Corporation Limited, So far as the Group is 
concerned, these now stand at a comparatively 
small figure, and with the sale of Allied 
National Corporation Limited should be elimi¬ 
nated next year. _ . 


Taking the overseas countries with which the 
Group js closely connected: 

THAILAND 

Trading conditions in Thailand, which is still 
the most important area in which the Group 
operates, remained remarkably steady through¬ 
out the year and all sections of our business 
produced satisfactory results. The country’s 
economy is sound and, given a continuance of 
the current political stability and freedom from 
outside aggression, it would be reasonable to 
anticipate further expansion of our interests 
there. 

SINGAPORE AND THE FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA 

Sales were at a satisfactory level; but earn¬ 
ings from some sections of our business were 
lower. There has been a ■ general tendency 
towards longer credit terms and lower profit 
margins. Overheads rose; and in both areas 
our organisations have been involved in nego¬ 
tiations with staff unions. Although our 
Managers have been able to reach agreement 
with the unions, they have been faced with 
claims for considerably higher salaries and 
other fringe benefits, which will add further to 
overheads in the current and future years. 

The price of Rubber remained no more than 
barely steady, and since the close of the year 
has again fallen to one of (he lowest levels for 
nine years. The price of Tin was particularly 
sensitive to the uncertainties surrounding the 
disposal of the United States Government stock¬ 
pile. Nevertheless, in spite of these two adverse 
factors regarding the products which play such 
an important part in the economy of those two 
countries, confidence has remained high and 
there has been no lack of public support for new 
investment. 

It Is only natural in view of the Group’s con¬ 
siderable investment in Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya that we have watched 
recent events in those areas with particular in¬ 
terest. The incorporation of the territories of 
British North Borneo, now renamed Sabah, and 
Sarawak with Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya under the new Federation of Malaysia 
is both welcome and in spite of current diffi¬ 
culties and opposition from certain quarters, re 
garded as the logical step towards the advance 
ment of the less prosperous territories of Sabah 
and Sarawak. 

It is evident that under Malaysia we must 
anticipate a gradual change in Singapore’s tradi¬ 
tional free port status, and the introduction of 
tariff protection under a Common Market policy 
for products manufactured cither in Singapore 
or in. the Federation. This will undoubtedly 
haye its effect on the pattern of our business ; 
but we believe that there is still an important 
tole for us to fill. 

The Ewart Land Development Company 
(1962) Limited was formed during the year 
under review to take over certain current assets 
and liabilities of the original Company, and far 
die purpose of investigating any new land 
development schemes in the Federation. Due 
to the shortage of suitable land, no new work 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
tULKETH GROUP 

Results fbr the year to March 31, 1963, taking into accdtttt ihd difficult conffitions in 
the textile industry, were very satisfactory, according to Mr S. M. Rom, Chairman of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Tulketh Group Ltd., in his statement with the accounts, extract! 
from which follow: — 




1943 

Te*r to March 31st 
1942 

1944 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Net Profit, after depreciation and ux. 

118,770 

124,575 

227,241 

Depreciation... 

418,617 

112*922 

94.497 

Taxation. 

24,887 

152,823 

80,475 

Ordinary Dividend . 

43,720 

43,047 

38,441 

Total Group Capital and Reserves. 

IJ97J519 

1.188,441 

1,062308 

Turnover . 

4,380,391 

4,907,738 

2,284,773 

4,224.120 

Exports.. 

2,317,373 

2,106,461 
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We anticipated ! low charge for taxation, not only for the year under review, but also 
for the current year. I consider it port of our" reword for spending large Sums 6f money 
ori new machinery and keeping our factories up to date. ^ ^ » 

UNIQUE RE-EQUIPMENT 

Tulketh Mill, the remaining operating unit in the Lancashire dinsimt, is rtow ftiBy re¬ 
equipped, with the exception of minor adjustments, and contains 200 modern ring frames 
with just .over 80,000 spindles. Although production suffered during the erection period 
we produced 4,910,199 lb. of yarn against 3,381,494 lb. in the previous year. 

Since the end of March the order-book ha9 improved further and is now longer thflin - 
eref before. ‘ All efforts are now being directed towards stepping up weekly production 
td'reach our target Of 150,000 lb. Without increasing yarn stock, in wfiWv iMc f^UCkcth ' 
Will be perhaps the Orth* spinning mill in Lancashire to quadruple its production and to 
employ almost double its number of operatives. ... > > r , > c 

INCREASED SALES 

In the itafiuffictunng section of the Yorkshire division, which has always been the strength 
Of the Group, sales and production of both Moxons and Martins have increased consider¬ 
ably during a difficult year. The popularity of high-class mohair suitings, especially- in tip . 
USA, has increased further, with the result that Beckside Mills production has reached t 
an all-time record. 

Since the end of March, 196$, orders have been coming in at a rate well beyond the " 
mills’ productive capacity and full production is well decided until die early part of* 
next year, 

, HIGH EARNING POTENTIAL . 

All recent acquiSitlom have been paid for in cash, our policy being to finance expansion 
from our own resources, using when necessary banking,facilities. This is possible because ... 
of the Group’s potential for high earnings and its substantial cash-flow, now running at ^ 
over £2/00,000 a year. During the Vat five years the sum d# £908,291 has been retained 
in the business by way of depreciation and undistributed pfdfits. - f - ’ 

At the annual general meeting held in Bradford on October 8th the Report and Account! * 
were adopted. 
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1R0 COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
(RELIANCE HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

RECORD ORDERS FROM OVERSEA 


The Annual General Meeting of Williams & 
Williams (Reliance Holdings) Ltd., was held on 
October 3rd in Londpn. The following is an 
extract from the statement of the Chairman, Mr 
S. R. Hogg, DSO, MC» FCA, who presided. 

The period under review has been one of 
continued activity and progress, resulting in im¬ 
provement in efficiency and profitability in most 
directions. As was mentioned in the statement 
last year, we were having considerable difficulties 
in one of our United Kingdom factories. These 
difficulties are not yet fully resolved, but the 
losses are being steadily reduced. 

The value of work being carried out at home 
and overseas by the British building industry is 
immense and your company has received its 
fair share of the contracts. In the period to 
May 5th last, the overseas orders secured by the 
United Kingdom Group were a record in the 
Company’s history’, amounting to over one 
million pounds. 

In October, 1962, a new scheme of employ¬ 
ment for personnel of all grades was introduced, 
the main feature of which was the undertaking 
by the Company that every employee of one 
year’s service or over would be entitled to a 
minimum of four weeks' notice if it ever became 
necessary to terminate his or her employment. 

The scheme has resulted in a marked im¬ 
provement in the Company's relations with all 
employees. 


CROUP PROFITS 

The group earned a trading profit, on the 
basis set out in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, of £255,487 (previous year £206,974), 
to which can be added adjustments attributable 


to the trading of earlier years £16,675 (previous 
year £5,046). Dividends and Interest received 
£7,420 (previous year £2,781), profit on redemp¬ 
tion of Company's own debentures £4,200 (pre¬ 
vious year Nil), giving an aggregate of £283,782, 
as compared with £214,801 for the previous 
year ; an improvement of £68,981. 

Deducting from such earnings, necessary and 
adequate provisions for depreciation, directors* 
remuneration and audit fees, the operating profit 
of the group is measured at £205,863, as com¬ 
pared with £136,554 for the previous year; an 
improvement of £69,309. 

After deducting provisions for debenture 
interest and other items set out, the group 
profit before Tax, for the 53 weeks amounted to 
£158,470, as compared with £68,663 for the 
previous year, an improvement of £89,807. 

Wc have instituted an active policy of 
research, not; only in connection with existing 
techniques of production, etc., but largely in the 
search for new activities which can be integrated 
within our existing organisation. 


THE AFRICAN SUBSIDIARIES 

The most important overseas subsidiary inter¬ 
ests are now based in the African Continent, 
although we have active negotiations for the 
establishment of plants in other parts of the 
world. 

In the Republic of South Africa, the political 
climate is still obscure, but confidence is return¬ 
ing to the territory and the economy of the coun¬ 
try shows a remarkable improvement. The 
trading results of our companies show a small 
return. 
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Our plant in Rhodesia has contributed a profit 
to the group earnings, but here Again the politi¬ 
cal uncertainty in Southern Rhodesia 1 is slowing 
down business activities to a.serious extent. 

Our plant in Eastern Nigeria has made a profit 

We are now establishing, in collaboration with 
the Government of Northern Nigeria, a manu¬ 
facturing unit at Kaduna, upon which we have 
considerable hopes. 


THE HOLDING COMPANY'S 
BALANCE SHEET 

The reduction in the items of Plant, Stocks 
and Work in Progress, and Debtors and 
Creditors are the reflection of the transfer of the 
trading activities from the Parent (Holding) 
Company to the new Operating Subsidiary 
Williams & Williams Limited, with the resulting 
increase in the investment in and advances to 
the Subsidiary Companies. 

The item amount paid on account of Shares 
in a new subsidiary, £13,253, is in respect of 
the Northern Nigerian Company. 

The reduction in the amount outstanding on 
the 6 per cent Debenture Stock results from the 
annual repayments made under the Trust Deed. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

The interest of the shareholders in the group, 
comprising Issued Preference and Ordinary 
Capital, Capital Reserves and Revenue Reserves, 
amounts in the aggregate to £2,273,704, as com¬ 
pared with £2,143,593, at April 30, 1962; an 
increase of £130,111, being the profits for the 
53 weeks now under review retained in the 
undertaking. 

CURRENT TRADING AND THE FUTURE 

In the Home Market, the bad weather of 
January and February last has undoubtedly 
slowed down building activity and pressure of 
work in the industry has delayed new projects. 
New orders are not coming forward as quickly 
as we would like, but we are confident that they 
will come along in due course. Competition 
continues to be fierce and costs continue to 
rise. 

We are in active discussion for new develop¬ 
ments in other parts of the world and we look 
for some reward from our efforts in research and 
development and from new projects emanating 
from the North American Continent. 

We have always been ready to consider any 
expansion, by acquiring an interest in businesses 
whose activities would form a reasonable merger 
with our current operations, and in the period 
under review, we have examined a number of 
propositions. 

We are developing a scheme of group practice 
under which, by exchange visits, the use of com¬ 
parable experience will increase the practical 
maximum operating efficiency in all the produc¬ 
tive units at home and abroad and we believe a 
considerable extension of this work will produce 
good results. 


CONCLUSION 

Your Board view the future with confidence. 
It will be noted that the dividend on the Ordin¬ 
ary Shares recommended by the Board is at the 
rate of 10 per cent as compared with 5 pei cent 
dividend paid for the preceding year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 



Policy of steady expansion 

The 29th Annual General Meeting was held on 8th October, 1963, In London, 
Mr. A. L. Ball, the Chairman, presided. 

The following comparative table of figures shows the steady expansion of the 
Croup to the 31st March, 1963:— 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OP FIGURE! 



i960 

1961 

1662 

1968 


« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Issued Capital 

4,799^16 

4,799,61* 

4,796,616 

7,998,018 

Plxad Assets 

11,702,*69 

18,174,714 

17,695,669 

22,429,102 

Net Aetata 

7,6*6,26* 

9,287,911 

9,206,194 

11,287,789 

Net Rental# 

(after oot|eiw|e) 

•64,929 

1,009,994 

1,129,169 

1,945,019 

Profits before Tax 

4*9,929 

641,642 

714,676 

7*7,60? 

Prof its after Tax 

298,496 

971,261 

441,7*1 

427,741 

Net Dividends- 

262,669 

127,619 

176,662 

416,926 
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P. J. CARROLL & COMPANY, LIMITED 

Extracts from the Chairman's Statement 
to the Annual General Meeting 

INCREASED HOME l EXPORT SALES * FURTHER CROUP REORGANISATION 
LAUNCH OF BRANDS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Till results f«r till yiar intfir rivtiw fetvs again km latiifactiry; tti 
llghtr araflts already repirtad resulting frani a furtliar Inareasa In salat. 

Tha Net Prefit far tha year at C/60,619 is higtrar than last year fey sama 
£84,000. 

Nigh Quality Tabaccat: Our principal concern must continue to be price and 
availability of the high quality cigarette tobaccos which we require. 

There is a vast range of types and qualities of tobaqqo in the American 
markets, many of which In recent years have tended to be of a nature which was 
unsuitable for the traditional Virginia cigarette. The agricultural policy of the 
United States Government, based on acreage limitation and support prices at 
which tobaccos are bought in by a Stabilization Corporation if not considered 
suitable by a manufacturer, has resulted in many cases in tobacco farmers aiming 
for quantity rather than quality. It has not been at all easy in recent years to find 
the grades of tobacco noteworthy for their excellent smoKing characteristics. One 
of the great advantages we have had in this situation has been that we operate 
in a relatively small market and therefore, by world standards, require compara¬ 
tively small quantities of tobacco. 

We have been able to be extremely selective and to search out and 

S urchase desirable qualities of tobacco even though the cost of these has often 
een very high. 

New Headquarters for Carroll group Distributers: It is nearly ten years since we 
started to examine and re-assess all the production processes and quality control 
systems. Since then little by little the factory has been entirely re-equipped and 
tne control of all operations strengthened. For a considerable time now we have 
been able to take some pride In the skills of our employees, the machinery they 
use and the management techniques we employ which ensure that our products 
are as good as the most discriminating smoker could wish. 

Some eighteen months ago, Carroll Group Distributors Limited was formed for the 
purpose of handling the distribution and sale of all the products of P. J. Carroll 
and Company, Limited, and its Subsidiaries, and about a year ago building work 
started on this Company's Dublin premises which will be ready for occupation 
very shortly. 

New Sweet Afton Sales Campaign.- Stockholders may well have noticed In the last 
few days the new advertising theme for our famous Sweet Afton cigarettes. In 
these days the meaning of the word “Virginia" tobacco is not as clear cut as it 
once was. The remarks which I made earlier dealing with our leaf tobacco re¬ 
quirements and those which have been made in earlier years have, I think, made 
it clear that this Company demands what is undoubtedly the best in flue cured 
Virginia tobacco, and this advertising is intended to emphasise this fact. 
Further Swing to Filters: I have already referred to the satisfactory progress of 
sales in the domestic market during the past year. As in the previous year filter 
tipped cigarettes continued to gain in popularity and I am glad to be able to report 
that we continue to hold a very sizeable share of this increasing segment of the 
market. Consequent on the improvement in share of sales of filter tipped cigar¬ 
ettes, sales of plain brands of cigarettes were again lower compared with tha 

S ear before and Sweet Afton did not fare better than its competitors. However, 
le increase in Carrolls Number 1 alone was a little over double the contraction 
In Sweet Afton sales. 

Expert Growth and Sales Campaign in Northern Ireland: I am glad to be able to 
report also that exports were again higher, mainly as a result of orders from our 
Associates in foreign markets. You will be aware that it was the policy of the 
Company to consolidate its business in the domestic market before maxing any 
serious efforts to develop the export of its own brands. I am pleased to say that 
we now believe tha time has come when we can justifiably develop our efforts 
outside our immediate market. Accordingly we have just embarked on a strong 
campaign to promote the sales of Carrolls Number 1 in Northern Ireland. It has 
seemed prudent to develop from the alreaty well established success of this 
brand here, more particularly since expenditures on Ulster Television will un¬ 
doubtedly have some benefit at home. It would be unwise to expect early profit¬ 
able returns from this investment, since the establishment of a brand of cigarettes 
in a new market as an important factor is always a costly business. 

Ifea Future: It Is stHI too early In'the new financial year to make any firm fore¬ 
cast: all that can be said at tnis stage is that sales for the year to date exceed 
those for the comparable period last year and that those for tha month of July were 
quite easily the highest ever achieved by the Company in any one month. 

The Meeting was held on 8th October, 1963, at Dundalk House, Dundalk, 
at which the Accounts were adopted and'the appropriations and dividends 
recommended by the Directors were approved. The Directors retiring by 
rotation were re-elected and the Auditors , Messrs. Craig, Gardner A Co., 
were re-appointed. 
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INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EST. 1845 LTD. 

Negotiations have reached an advanced, stage 
whereby The Orion Insurance Company Ltd. is to 
acquire from The Netherlands Insurance Company 
Est. 1845 Ltd. 25 per cent of the eapita! of The ’ 
Halifax Insurance Company of Canada. god 33 $ 
pa cent of the capital of fhe Associated National 
Insurance Company Ltd. of Australia, both of 
which are at present wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
the Netherlands of 1845 . 

Orion proposes to acquire these holdings and 
also an interest in the Naiionale-Nederianden N.V. 
in exchange for an issue of 400.000 new Orion 
Ordinary Shares to the Netherlands of 1845 . These 
new shares will not rank for any dividends declared 
in respect of the three financial years ending on 
December 31 , 1963 , 1964 and 1965 . At the end of 
this period application will be made to the Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and 
for quotation for the new shares. Orion has been 
advised that the Trustee status of the existing 
Ordinary Shares is not affected. 

Nutionale-Nederianden N.V., which is the hold¬ 
ing company of the Netherlands of 1845 and the 
Nationale of Holland, forms one of the largest 
insurance groups in the European Common 
Market. 

These transactions will form the basis of a pro¬ 
posed general working arrangement between the 
Orion and the Netherlands of 1845 covering 
operations in all territories in which this may be 
practicable and mutually advantageous. As a first 
step, it is intended to co-ordinate the Orion’s exist¬ 
ing Organisation in Australia with that Of the 
Associated National. 

The Netherlands of 1845 has no organisation of 
its own in the United Kingdom and the projected 
co-operation should be of considerable loqg-term 
benefit to both Companies. 

Further particulars will be issued in November 
together with notice of an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of Orion to be held for the purpose of 
obtaining approval of the requisite increase in 
Authorised Capital and of certain alterations to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, includ¬ 
ing authority to undertake Life Assurance business. 
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TELEPHQ$^H$rPING cdjviPANY 

Registered Office: TURIN—Head Office r| rOME 
/« I CAfcfftfl STbdKl ■" ittMvfajaoo L^E 


- The annual General Meeting was held on 
July 15th, in Turin, Prof, -SiWto GoUio in-4he 
diair: 1,498 shareowners, owning a total of 
16,366,532 shares of the company's 80 million, 
Intended the jp^efijip o| wjr^ it re|rpyitpd by . 


mark in the history dfi Italian telephones. The 
king distance traffic } iutomatisation index has 
already exceeded the ; 70 per cent level of the 
communications haqcfled by the operating 


lEfjr 
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INVESTMENT PROGRAMS 


TELEPHONE EXPANSION 
The Board** rqttA, ty Wn| darned thi edpan- 
•ion of the telephone service in the overall 
economic development of the country, underlines 
the increasing pressurfe off the demand for new 
Connections and additional telephone services, 
the Group's operating companies facing this 
growing demand further inflated by the low 
level of tariffs, continued their intense construc¬ 
tion programs which called for a huge financial 
effort in the course of the year. 

These financial requirements, in face of the 
continuing state of inadequate returns to cover 
the cost of the sendee (especially of local calls, 
the rates of which are much lower than those of 
the main European countries), were mainly pro¬ 
vided by outside sources. 

The companies of the Group, the report points 
out, being well aware of their responsibilities as 
concessionaires of this basic public utility and 
Of the community’s needs, progressed tO improve 
and to expand the service in spite of the above- 
mentioned financial strain. This can be proved 
by comparing the results obtained by the Tele¬ 
phone Companies in the five-year period 1953/ 
1957 with those in the following period 
1958/1962 when all the five concessionary com¬ 
panies operated under the IRI/STET control, 
as it is today. 

MAIN RESULTS OF THE YEAR 
In 1962 total investment reached approxi¬ 
mately 95 billion lire, 27 of which were chan¬ 
nelled towards the regions of the South where 
file telephone service—as a basic infrastructure 
for the economic development of these areas— 
expanded, In terms of number of subscribers and 
traffic, much faster in percentage than in the rest 
af the country. 

As at December 31, 1962 the number of sub¬ 
scribers rose to 3,646,632, « net increase of 
$08,000 onits; at the same date the central 
pffice numbers reached the total of 4,041360; 
local networks and long-distance lines were itr 
Spcciively 7,77130p and 1,924,883 Km. aj the 
local service automatization index was 95.73 per 
Cent, one of the highest in the world; the 
telephone density (number of telephone sets per 
100 inhabitants) which wps 5.75 at the end of 
1957—at the end of 1962 when the telephone 
group was unified, efimbed to 9.10. The We- 

{ hone density of Milan, Turin, Florence and 
pme equates the levels of the main European 
cities. In 1962 the long distance traffic 
accounted 490 c million service units, the highest 


As for the activity expansion apd moderni- 
^satiopfof ,ihe Equipment laid* out by somel6ng- 
term development plans, the report points out 
that the basic problcrfcof tariffs being unsolved, 
the Group was determined to draw two separate 
long-term plans: the first called “basic plan” 
to face the most urgent service needs; the second 
called “additional plan” to apply only under 
condition of an improved economical situation 
so that the subscribers .could be served in a way 
more suitable to the' necessary progress and 
development of the Sector. The basic plan 
envisages 4,650,000 subscribers at the end of 
1966: both plans together would bring the num¬ 
ber of subscribers up to 5,050,000 units. 

NEW JOINT-VENTURES 

The report, having mentioned the undertak¬ 
ings envisaged by the special plan for the de¬ 
velopment of the telephone service in Sardinia 
by file operating company TETI, informs the 
shareowners, that STJfiT, within the frame of 
its statutory aims, chartered with ITA LCABLE 
and IRI a new company ITALTEL—Societi 
Italians Esercizi Tdefonici IntemazionaH— 
engaged in the intercontinental telephone ser¬ 
vice, by subscribing 48 per cent of its capital 
stock. STET acquired also an equity partici¬ 
pation in the TELESPAZIO company the aim 
of which is to operate in the field of interconti¬ 
nental communications via satellites, today still 
in its experimental stage. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Then the General Meeting approved the com¬ 
pany's budget closing with a net profit of 12,639 
million lire which allowed a dividend of 7.50 
per cent (the same as the prior year) equal to 
150 lire to each of the 80 million shares entitled 
to the benefit for the whole year 1962/63. After 
subtracting the 50 lire given on December 3, 
1962 as interim dividend, the balanced gross 
dividend of 100 lire (22.50 lire to be deducted 
' as payment of the withholding tax on dividends, 
introduced by Act nek 1745 of December 29, 
1962) was made payable beginning July 22, 
1963. 

Finally the Stockhblders' Meeting proceeded 
with appointing the Biard of Directors and the . 
Board of Auditors, wfipse three-year terms were 
expired. 

Following the Stockholders' General Meeting,! 
the Board' of Director} reappointed Prof Silvio 
Golzio as Chairman and Delegated Director and 
Prof Eugenio Minoli "dp Vice-Chairman. 



1950- 

1941 ,( 

1953- 

1957 


ITALY 

soutjh 

ITALY ! 

SOUTH 

Investment (billion)...... 

Number of taibacribarl (fist Increase)... .. 

Number of telephone sets (net increase). 

Total of long-distance conversations (*000). 

Total of direct distance dialling conversations (’000). 

381 
f ,386,954 
1.783.733 
1.891.730 
1,004,282 

320.917 

384.809 

265.7* 

62.309 

239 

1.098,665 

'ttB 

292,037 

m 

113 412 
5,760 
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ITIES REVIEWED 


nnual general meeting 

_ ns, Limited was held on 

. ryr, « Pudfcy. Mr, ft ,N. Lloyjl (the 
airman) presiding. > : . . i . L 

The following is an extract frqm his circulated 
statement; 


The Grpyp Profit on. Trading for the year 
ended March'31, 1963, was £677,629 and the 



£1,000,000. There! was recession 1 in trade, par¬ 
ticularly during the* totted pah <rf 1962 and the 
dtrly part of 1963, and we had* to reduce prices 
without a corresponding reduction in costs of 
manufacture. 

The following is a review of the activities and 
prospects of our companies: 

Hingley Netherton Grojip : The forging, 
stamping and chain companies of tills Group 
have all been affected by the trade recession, 
particularly during the last half of the financial 
year, with the. result that its profits were below 
their normal level. 

Rolling Mills Executive; The Rolling Mills 
within the Group have, in common with many 
other Steel Re-rollers, been unable to run their 
plant to full capacity during die past year. 
There are, however, indications of some 
improvement in the demand for steel re-rolled 
products. 1 » 

Wright’s Forge & Engineering Co. Limited: 
The financial results of the Company for the year 
appear to be satisfactory considering the very 
competitive conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the heavy steel industry during the 
year, and there is now evidence of an increase 
in demand for heavy forgings which should be 
beneficial to file Company. 

Samuel Taylor Group : The main develop¬ 
ment at Samuel Taylor & Sons during the year 
has been the evolution of a completely new 
method for the production of marine chain 
cable. Orders are already being received, both 
from tliis country and abroad, despite the cur¬ 
rent recession in Shipbuilding. 

Welin-Maclachlan Davits Limited : Their 
new range of products appear to have aroused 
considerable interest in the Trade and much will 
depend on how sales develop during the coming 
year. 

The transfer of the business of Richard C. 
Gibbins & Company Limited tq the Works of 
Samuel Taylor & Sons has now been completed 
and work has begun on file re-design and 
modernisation of that CompanyV products. ■ 
Taylor ft Hubbard Limited have come 
through a. difficult year with credit, and their 
order book is now showing a welcome improve¬ 
ment. ' 

Brown Lenox Group : Steel Foundry trade 
throughout the country has been at a very low 
lcye! tind world production of marine chain cable 
well in; cveess of demand. Boih these depart¬ 
ments have: therefore sjmered. ' 

Thq engineering sbapshave not been as busy 
as last year. This is probably only a temporary 
set-back, and the Company is well equipped to 
deal with materials handling gear in the future. 

The Mill wall Works continued to increase 
its trade in tanks, ancFthe volume and spread of 
marine buoy ; woxk has increased. . Total sates 
reached a record level. . , 

Af. & W. Grazebrook Group : The engineer¬ 
ing * and fabricating facilities of M. ft W. 
Grazebrook Limited and Joseph Wright ft Co. 
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(Pabricnttnuy iawr «jafir putdaeat 

1 satisfactory profits during the pest year and, 

ms, 

• for someiiftfiirtWr, '77^;,.” . 

Spannti'&Mfc.WiWm^ 3ft ' 

marine ofdrirs lids been" riiofe thkri made lip bjr 
orders for land, Industrial and train heating 
boilers. The imitiedjfttfc Titture Jof Marine tfoik 
appears to be more promising. 

Conclusion: There hat been ap improvement 
in new business during the fimthree rhombs ^ 
of this financial year, and if this continues this 
year’s result should be comparable with those 
for last year. 

The report was adopted, and the total dividend 
of 12$ per cent for the year (same) was 
approved. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the proposals to increase the Authorised Capital 
»to £2,500,000 by the creation Of 1,000,000 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and to moke a 1 for 
5 scrip issue were sanctioned. 
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Bxirict^pwH tht Accfattut 0 


viv K 


>f ,^ 1/2 

106,524 
4^85 
90*253 
49,280 
40,973 
2,000^05 
Final ordinary 
year to April, 1963 

In his jul t 
the rental revenue 
the preceding year, 
projects now being 
development. 


Renfe| Revenue *-w’ ... 

Froijfei on property‘dealing„/>, ‘ •/,/. 

Co ri epl id ated profit before taxation ; 

Tawon ' ' ... , : • ■ ... •.«* 

Consolidated profit after taxation ... ; .; tJ! ' ... 

Assets r ... ... 1 ... ... '**• _ r . _ w , . 

jdead o£ IS per cent making t total dividend of 20 pee : CMt jtw the 
compatedwitix 17$ par the prtvkwi year. ; - 

dreidated/w^h theAccoUott, Mr & Ota^naxg pointed pot-ttaft 

f net profit# hpd tocwwdby *?me 40 overthe ftgtarmfor 

alto referred to the 4er4opmenfa just completed, aodtoihe numerous 
eloped, showing tfetit &4 <jamp*ny was enteriblf into rfcaje of rlpid 


APPOINTMENTS 

SOMERSET EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

KROMli l NORTON-RADSTOCK TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES 

A HI-AD of (he new DEPARTMENT OF 
BUMNKSS STUDIES AND COMMERCE 
(Grade I) required from April I. 1964 (of soon - 
after) This Department serves the (wo tech¬ 
nical utlltgnc m Frome and Norioit-Radstock 
in North i'MKt Somcrscr. ^ j 

Salary : £1,72.3-11.930. 

Further detail* and tormi of application may 
he obtnined from the Principal, l-rome Tcihnknl 
College. Park Koud. I roinc. Somerset, 10 whom 
completed forms imutt be returned by Ouo- 
bir .11, 1963. 

W J. DEACON. 

Chief Education Oflher. 

THE GOVERNMENT SOCIAL 
SURVEY 

Crowing research pmcrairmici -elated to 
many issues uf social udmliilsirtiiton. lhe opera* 
t Win or social Hcrvlitfs and economic policy, 
and carried out on behalf o| all sections of 
the (lovernmcnt require additional posts for 
sc Inch applications are Invited. 

The Sociul Survey Is the oflUlul survey 
research unit using a varoty or rc^carin 
techniques and developing new methods where 
relevant Research Officers work with specialist 
technicians in sampling, interviewing, coding and 
computing but have full responsibility for the 
design and reporting of their projeLis. most 
oi which arc published. The (Kafr ha* made a 
continuing contribution to research methodology 
by publication in professional Journals. 

.\ll applicants should he qiiulUlcd In one of 
rhe Sot lul Sciences, Mathematics or Statistics 
or have hud comparable research experience. 
Applications are welcomed from those with 
previous experience in the pb>sleal sciences or J 
other Odd* who now wish to work on human i 
problems and ur« prepared to learn with a \ 
widely experienced team. Applicants for posts • 
uhovc the assist tint level must be able to i>rt»* . 
duce reports of previous work. Assistants will ! 
be expected to serve n training period Appli¬ 
cations for employment on a part-time or fee 
basis will be considered. 

I'KINf [PAL RESEARCH OI Flf'I RS should ' 
he capable of organising a research programme. | 
have published studies showing advanced 
technical skill and have made contributions to 
methodology. Salary £2,237 to £2,.372 p.a. 

SENIOR RESEARCH Ot Fit I KS should be 
able to produce several completed reports for 
which I hey have had major responsibility. 
Salary II ,6X0 to 12.126 p.a, 

RESEARCH OFFICERS should have Putllcl- I 
luted In several research projects and have hud > 
some yeais* research cxputuice. Salary £1.369 
to £ I, 397 p.u. 


ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER 

Oxfam. Interesting research and documenta¬ 
tion. direct responsibility f«r record kecpbtg 
and photographic library and 1.001 other Jobs. 


cascmial. Low but dot 


ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICERS should, 
prctcrahly. hut not necessarily have some 
research experience. Salary according 
.... - - ■ - - mlc r 


Similar experience 

1 Impossible salary. 

-j Apply In wrltjns io: 

Information Officer, 

I 274 Banbury Road, 

j - __ _ OXFORD. 

W OMAN ASSISTANT (aged 22-331 required 
lor inten sting duties, surveys inn con- 
. vutner interviews necessary) and information 
I work with worldwide economic blasts in connec¬ 
tion with the Agricultural Industry. Ability to 
digest und collate informal ion and write own 
reports neccrtitnry. Should be graduate, ptvfer- 
ably In hiolngicul subject. Typing necessary 
and shorthand highly desirable.—Write, giving 
, full particulars and quoting relerence No, 1KOO 
to Personnel Officer, Flsons Pest Control 
Limited. Hatston. Cambridge. 


QUALIFIED STATISTICIAN f 
LCONOMIST. preferably with 
. commercial experience, Is required 

S ’ the Penimiul«r ai^d Oriental Steam 
avlgatfon Company for the orguplfta- 
tlon and development pf xtatl<rleal 
IniormatJon w«liHin the^ Company with 
responsibility tor analysis and evalua¬ 
tion. 

Applicants should write. giving 
dermis of the ir qu.diiicutlons and 
espericnee, to: 

D. K. Peterv. 

P A O S. N ( OMP \NY, 

122 LendenhnlJ Strict, 

London, L.C.3. 


UNIVERSITY OE KELLE 

Applications are invited for the post of 
1 ci lurcr or Asaistuni Lecturer In .Statistjcfc. 
Salary in scale £1.230 x £00 — £l.b70 x £KI>— 
£2.130 pa. iLccturer). £1.000 x £39 — ti.130 
p.a. (Assistant Lecturer) with F.S.i U. and ‘ 
children’s allowances. Appointment to com¬ 
mence as sown as p oss ible. Further particulars 
and application forms from the Registrar, lhe 
University. Keele. btaffi. Closing date fur 
applications. October U, i96t. 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

The University Invite* applications for thr 
.(hnve-menrionc-d appointment. More than one 
appoint me nt muy he made, and candidates with 
interest 3 in any Held of Lconomtcs will be i 
eligible. One of the appointment may be 
made in the held of Economic Development 
twith spec uil reference to the historical economic 
development of Britain, the United States or 
Ausiruliuj or of Economic Statistic*. 


Salotv St air £AI .673 — £100 — £2.430 ; with 
superannuation on the F.S.S.U. busts. lhe 

___ __ __ , Initial salary may be heed within ihe xealc 

experience anil qunlltk.itIons on a scale rising j in accordance with the successful candidate's 


to maximum of £1.296 p.g. 

All theso pout can lead to entubllshmant In 
due course. 

Write, giving age und full details of experience 
and qualifications, to Manager (PE.3888/PC). 
Ministry of Labour, Professional and Lxccptive 
Register, Atlantic House. Farrlugdgn Sttvct, 
London, E.C.4, by October 23, 1963. 

wish 


who 
'iff. (Jovcm- 


Interested research workers .... 

Ictu-n more about the activities of i... _ 

meat Social Survey before making an applica¬ 
tion should write to The Social Survey, Atlantic 
House, Holborn Viaduct, london. E.C.I. for 
further information or for an appointment to 
discuss the work dona. 


quulnlcations und experience. 

General Conditiom of Appointment, which 
include particulars of tenure, superannuation. < 
removal expenses, invalidity and study leave, I 
may be had on requeat to the Registrar of the ( 
University or to the Secretary. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office), ' 
Marlborough House. Pall MaJL London. SLw.l. I 
The University will gladly supply any run her i 
Information desired. 


fwadb uS^TSifsirar.. CUscr4i|y «f Adelaide, w' 

.vSIlSr nX** 1 *- W 


Forfurtter |uinou^€«i«b>ntf 

IN/pl9it 184 4k 118 


'sSafej 

to 
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NIGERIA 

ACCOUNTANCY APPOINTMENTS 

The Government of Northern Nigeria requires; 

REVENUE INSPECTORS (INVESTIGATIONS) 

ACCOUNTANT'S 

AUDITORS 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR/ACCOUNTANT OF 
CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

Qualifications: 

Candidates roust, Jbe pro&cs&ionaliy qualified^ or. have tavirai. 
years’ experience in the profession. In oj- Rcycauc 

Inspectors capdidates must ,E&ve few JiwP ^cfcdOi^ttig 

* exptriefice in g position of tesppnsihility VPith cpa:of tfetf fpliowi^g: 

-A firm of practising Adtomfl^ntl ,/t' > 

A Government Department. 

A Municipality 
A Bank 

A Public Company 

and commercial experience in taxation including PA.Y.E. is 
necessary. 

Duties: 

Revenue Inspectors 

In charge of sub-section of the P.A.Y.E. section or a section 
of a Revenue Centre dealing with sudi ihatters as examination 
of accounts, statements of business or property income, 
investigation of suspect accounts, death duties investigations, 
and supervision of tax collecti o n. - 

Accountants and Auditors ; 

Normal accounting and auditing dudes !n Gbv£rctucijl 
Ministries. In the case of auditors extensive touring ky 
involved. • 

Conditions of Service: 

Salary according to qualifications and experience in the rattte' 
of £942-£2,046 per annum. Two tours of at least 12^24 months 
each in the first instance, renewable by- mutual a g r e emen t . Free 
air passage for candidate and wife on appointment and on leave, 
plus assistance towards children’s passage up to maximum of £230 
per tour. Allowance for children below 18 years—£120 for first 
child, £96 for second child, and £72 for third child, per annum. 
Leave at the rate of seven days per month on full pay at the end 
of each tour. Free medical and dental treatment, and generous 
sick leave. Gratuity of £150 pear annum. 

Persons interested Should write for an application form, stating 
qualifications, «gp and experience, to: 

The Recruitment Oflfcer, 


■* ; 
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skcmt WmI ! 

GRADUATE ECONOMISTS “* 

STATISTICIANS OR mathematicians . 

arc curfifiAtK available through The Graduate Appointments 
Register administered in conjunction with the Dircetoiy of 
Opport.u«jtics for Graduates ; the Register circulates ^mqog' 
140 national employers" Employers’ supply, the ’ Regi&i$f,.wji% 
up-fo-lhg-rnimite derails of their requirements. f . , 1 ^ 

TYPES ,OV (i R A lb 1 A T E S uiialili cUlinu* («> the aiiJrcss below 
SPRC'IMIJt' REQUIRED. tor a pctsmiul suiumw^ Jof{i> . I twe 

there iitt currently openings for ii' ol • dmffc vnti' wrtl be kem rite 
nunfoer M‘welt i|iiuliilcd Kevaomtac rcicv.nu Ujreaoiy.nl Oppnrtfutility 
IVIii^ieaMtics or $tN|btlc« M^diutvs yumy complete inlorinaruni about 
(dr qoftttfled '/UniilMtuh. fftndKftu a nit onAuisutioiur cimsoUiuJi ftfto 
should have u muversiu , honour RcglMcx, You njuy utmauc. jluu 

degree (Seeond cli«JI or bi'uer) mid' your ' 'details tur' wfthhera frbrtt 
twq , Djt three >«ry HiJuRfriuJ M*ceitic orgutikUkuiA. bhtrvf oiv,tiK* 

experience. " entries .«rc uo-itvd In Kegtsu‘r is frdd of charge. 

cob^jmI cuotiJen.f. < - l . A^li^.,1. *, p hW. ' 

HOW TO APPLY. 1 «UI Iu4. IWm. M2 

Write buddy xumuiariNiit* your - AMHttwuoo* 32N. 



bn: J. .i uh(,! 


MARKETING DATA AHAfcYST^- 
i ELECTRONICS 

. ■ ■ I ' ' < ■ a . j '<>. .irl* l v r ' ' rH . 1 U 

' Applications i are Invited for the hdwly ■fcfeh'fed txMiori -of 
MarkAing Data Wnalyst at ITT Europe, Inc. ' - ■ ’ 


CTAIIMICIAN JCttutalL by the J Aclilah Woo. 
U Ferrous MctuU Federation to cuniolh and 
PUblbh vtutbfiev of iRdotiriil uitltin r *n nyu> 


wig he art udvuriUMfo, but fcno*'Jt;djfc of n\cula 

not msec** ary.—Apply to the JPirccior. TI\o 
hUthdi Non-rcrrmiM Mend* FcdefatJoit. 6 
' icuraae Hoad. flirnilnvhuin, IS, 

RESEARCH j .; - 

H'ftNl K HROTUI.KS ANBI-S|Y>S <4> 11 If 
I illiivt & New all t'nmnuni» have it \.u:nia 
in tliclr recently fLxptndid Mu*.c. i|>»4uft.h 
Depuitinent A1 Koohdule. Thi s*«ifk will hitotvc 
market rv-bcarvh and fnrevuMliiH. mjhil> rclurcd 
111 :i\lu*Mi»s iuihJiiUh, and H,ii«rLl|ne vurvej* in 
lotmcvifcn with new product deveiopnutni. 

Appliuitlnns me fotJted from tepnomiau. and 
others with hulustilal market r»ainh cvpcrJenci 
and troni science. anti eneinccrim? »radnnics with 
vommerclnl experience and a lively und informed 
intercut in the analytical dpprniich to murkcuiiu 
problems 'the preferred auc mure is 2.S-.1S, 
and an atlnu.tive aalmy. coimncowiirau with 
ctuidHHulions and experience, wilt be paid. 

\pi>iieutioiib ahouUl he .iddrcsM-d to the < hlcf 
IVrHoiiiH*l Manual.r, 'tinner IlmilKi!. Asbestos 
Co ( Id,, P.O, Box 4(1, Jtoihd.de, Limn 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNC-IIt i 

i ouevriON cummi i ri i- 

I AI.ING TECHWCAt COf tlGi: . 

sr..&tMD‘S ROAD, EALJNEr. W 5 | 


Applications Invited from miUubYv quni¬ 
fied persons for flic following .ipitoinliuent ]n 
the ^CHQOL OF flUSINl SN ■ J, i 

I ^JlSb.AKCH ASSISI ANT IN MAUCLTIN^. | 

C'andldales alimdd he aiaUn ties with esp,rlert*:c i 
in Marketunu There will he icnsunuhly wlge i 
l f.iritmie In tlvv iifijit dr snhjvci tor rvsc.ihrli 1 
hill it IS hoped to emonru/c a stnd> m Imlilh- . 
trial MarkciliiK r I 

Saiur> within rhe rAnae £Uvt*.i.i r*7ti, 

rlu* Toudon Allow iimc j 

[ Appti(arbm I'ormx and iurtlnr lMriimlars 
available tunn the PriaehMi (tooKcup n.h.c . | 
! ple.isv*!, (a wliom vontHvlul lonns should ‘be 
sent within * I duj’x ut ud\o (iscmcnl j 


successful candidate will 4je rebpon^i^lc for il^ suryfy , 
and analysis of fiends in the European electronics industry., Hdp 
should be between 30 and, 40 years pt' age and ba a mackc^intf 
orknted electronics engineer with spine background in, ecopopric^. 
FJiicnt English i4 required and ability fo read at lcust CK/irym and , 
Ercqch is highly desirable. 

“Tor jfrt IfSiernationally minded market research man prcscAily 
“ working "in’ TTic cTcclrhnTCfv field fhiV pe^ittort' ^ * 

salary, a full range of benefits and go^d 'fytpi f 

devefopment. ■The - joh is - bfi 4 ^<§' in Brussels where excellent htHiaHi^ ■ r - 

is available, . . » 

' . ' ' * 1 , f m ;: y J i 

Please submit replies, including curriculum vitae, telephone 
number and information on present salary, to Mr. Per Bcrndtson, 
Employee Relations Department, ITT Europe, Inc., 5 boulevard 
de J'Empereur, Brussels l, Belgium. 


For further announcements 
see pages 183 A IIS 


F inance oki u m .—’ibc lRiiituriuii of 
rrorct'donul f'ivll Scrvunr* liivltetf upiilic.i- 
tlmi* for the pimt of Mn«nw Oftki’r SmImiV 
veiile. £».V»d to £2.12h. Siartfnit mlury »v«wrdfiin 
to Mite npd experience un to £1.5dl Non- 
conrrlhiitinry ne»isi«>n whemr. xtt wcekK nnniiMi 
Iorvc, retirement ut a«c «« AppHcuiloui nhonl*l 
iocliKfr uOc, *e\. cduewllon prenent and prtvloiii 
xmplojrniofif. trade union, utlmlftfalrntlv o uml 
(Itimn-lul ittmUikutlon* Mini expcrteiufi-,—App!i‘ 
enflotto imi*t htf received not luier tbun Monday. 
October 21 m. .uid xent to the CJvnerul Socreiury 
I l»C S NorrlniinherliiiKl Street. I.ondoiv, W.C’ 2. , 



MARKET PLANNING ECONOMIST 

An cvpcriuieal l , uni<miivt in required to help to pl.m ihe Comptinv's loOtf ranjrc miirkamy .11 id ptodiiu isotib 
Quit lit ic.aiM vlim will uicliitk :< S‘»i»d cc«uh»mvIcs decree, with special cmplisisis d!n torec.isimfi. _ He must he able u» cvuliMic 
possible returns on the inusimeius lie Is mivtte'utmit- b> O.K icelimqucs »>r Iroiq csteiisive btisliiesN evperienec. Knowledge 
ol electronics In hiubl) drsiritbiL- since S I.C s |Tr<>ducrs r.tiitfC from Hi rue scale icl4Lomintinkahoti.s .uid dui:i proctssiiip Mvlmib 
u> doou-slie mdio muU I V rcuiuiv, 


not less 1 1i.tn p a mou lo 

ici ore E'ivcH abiUc uMraye oppi'rim 


iiiiuv with eveepjion.il spceiaiisi h.ickproimd .nut espcrkoce. Movkm 

s lor merit iikio:»ni*n il vv trlfc' ik^ervc-. 11 L'sn.il benHils. 


ipp/i.f/tioi»v ml \h 3. />. UinHhshb :i» 

|l StatHkmi Telephones and Cables Limited 

63 Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Marst INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

UP TO £2,000 p.a. 


Wc arc seeking an Honours GiudiiaU' ugui 15 to 32 who lus ut lr«M two years’ expci icncc of modem 
industrial engineetmg'techniques, noi necessarily in a continuous piootss industry. 

After training in otir work study methods he will join a team ? engaged on industrial engineering 
problems of the widest possible tcope He must nni only be able 10 tackle cut rent work siudy projects 
with imagination «mJ initmlivc. bin also he able to foresee the pioblgms which miglii arise' from future 
oipiuvfofv progmmines. ^ 

A commencing salary of up \o £2.000. .pA. 15 offered and m addition wc operate a generous Pension. 
Life Assurance and Sickness Benefit Scheme on a non-contribuiory ijasls. Should a move to the Slough 
area be necessary. Vvc will hylp to defray the costs of house purchase and removal. 

Applications, giving full details of a^. tduciktoi ahd experience, should be addre&scd to: 

.S-. • t r .Th<! Chief Personnel Officer, j 


H lfJUUt HUSINIiSS STUDIES: \ 
S!AHSuriA,N mitii xuhvidiiiry 
Puirtivniicv or siibsldiarr Mathcnv^JlLM 
/mil AN ACCOUNTANT <Atc«ninUnK 

nml .JJIcil <,ul)JcUO rrqirrol «* lei Hirrrv 
and tutor* to adult niuiU'iu* utunUuu’ 
flill-Tlnio ^ml pHrt-ilnn. iiiiirvci l*»i 
IiitcrnieillHti HDd Huyl rmrvivslonal ami 
piploifl:, cvimliiRilonf ai i..t \r 
niilliinn ami tmirthi' College or Com 
mtric. 'I oollox Brottilwu} s vv l 7 
Anrlikiini* mii'it h«* iiiri'rcMvtl In 
MiuJcnUi. Ujm anpio(iriitic nuxlliafv 
mods und. prcfirubb. husituvv 
rtpcrccnu.-. 

Both uiv full-tInn- .ippotuunems. avail¬ 
able fmm January, w Ubln the s.ilury 
raiwe to fl.stu, wlrh uditUfoiiv 

for uu.iUUuirlons; point of entry 
dependent oft expcrlenco, t-orniK and 
purtli.iil.ir* from Sdrcury clovlnii dale 
Oviohcr 2'*. 1‘Xi.l. 


AUSTRALIAN NATION AI 
UNIVERSITY 

INSlirUlL OK ADVANCII) VI COILS 
Hf SI:\K( 11 Sf IIOOL OF SOL lAf St. II NC l s 

Ajipltc.itlons arc invrred for tht poiririon <>1 
R.HS/ \Hf II Fi r.I.OW of Sl-NJOH tUiSKAKf II 
rnt.ow in •nil- ohFAfti Mipsfr ch 
roinic'Ai Scii nci . ttiuiid 0 r tL immi. 

menf f lYofesnor H. S 1’urkcr > 

The npprtlntment will he within the suhuv 
r.ini'c t’AI "Rl-LAS 4^0 fur h Kva-nreh FvIIom 
or tA 1 (Cli-tA i IhO for ti Senior Kchenit S 
lellow. 

Wlilfo Mpitolnniicnrs Ip these vutat-'tmf* e 
nvtmlfy tor tbret. yc:ir* vuh piwxibtc c.vts.nxliiii 
to a muxlmam of dve yeitra, a shorter rcim 
mny he eonsMrr-'fl SimctHnnuntlon l* nn tliu 
h S S U pattern- kLcusuuuhlc trnvdl cxi* o* * 
,ov pnlif and for a nuirrlcil tnno with n fuiollv 
sliHtlhcartt usxfsLirtis- wlfb hoiixlnp t* uvuliuhl, 

llu. cnrrciu resr*irch inrerextx of fhc Dipmi- 
rncni include |iumc>, prcMOUv aroun* and eh l 
lions In Aiisrrullnii milldcx (otppjf.mvc xtovh^ 
of political narrles and v1(tc* In sckirni 
Hnropcnn und Aslan lountrlcs vtudlcv m 
Loropcun pt)|i('V‘<l InicRrulhm studliH hi tli> 
^trutcuic uupuelx of uucrivuliiinul polii' - , lut-hul- 
In# their impuut on AimraHun forcisn poln> 
and defence' Htudlc* In porxonnul udmmistratlon 
and departmental OTMuulRutlott in the AdutruU.m 
pobiic net vices', und Mudluv Pithc ndmlniini.i- 
non of' selected Rnvcmnwnt poVcIcs fti ‘ rhi 
Cuminonwualih and ltx TcLrUvitii}* I he 
nctpntTnn'nf s rexcunb In thtttc l«u»ius 

(HcoruUcul Rs well m empirical work, 


1 AppUcaUOn* Witt -be c?n*J4cfCd fropi ivcrxon- 
, wlm reaeafeh ttupcilcnc^. wgrarabry but not 
npceukrOy^ln oeie of, more or the kbove Held* 
Applicant* should Indicate their fcuciv.ii 
InivrcNt* and Intentions. 


MAR: 


LIMITED 


Mvpllcntions cloite. m Ausifhlla and London 
on \tu-rnibsr ]* 10ni. 
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l. 'llu: mimes mwJ tfdUrKv* or tilt* pitWnh**/ cilftor,^’ rtfannginiF aft* 

itBniHKiiiK director : 

* Publisher. Sir < icoiirey C rowilier, 12 Ryder Stfyel., Si, Jainc*'*. ^ontlp^ S.W.I, 

. » Uiior. DoimW -Tyi rman. 17' Kfcfcr Street. Sr. Iiimt-tTk. I rtndon. 'S.\^:t. Lnaland. ‘ 

.. Maiumlng Editor. Donald nyernuui. 22 Ryder Street, jit. Jitmea’ft, London, 8.W I, 
l ruland. '■ ; ■ i i,; . y 

Mnnimlnii Director. Peter Dullus Smlili. 21 Ryder Sheer. St. b. London, 

s.w i. i.ruJiiiid. • i» „ : 

, 2. I lie ■ fttlhtr i‘< • - , r - . v - 

Ills I conomlNi Ncwsp.itVr Limited 22 Rider SI it. el. Sr J.iouss, London, S >N I. 

' _ . . , ^ ...... 


\'|ne Kh.hI, Horne*. London. SWH. II. W. M. Schroder. 145 I caclenh.dl Street,W 

UBW: fcSfc> 

Kis.iiu Sun I louse. Kuowlc Warwiclyihirf. , ‘ • . , *. 

I ’T ’.rwmiijht 1 ; Utl't uWli>kl'1n'«NH"Vliitft Jtai nKi'OtsKki <*in>itf>r holder 
ih-hik upon the hooks or the coninuny ux mi-dcis or in any other ildticiury relation, 

usss. t -as iKiwwsrtapdir jut. xtsxna setatu '&> 

eirciiiiimaneek and conditions under wiilyli htockhobJer^ Hn«l security holders who > 

r :gapas -fens' & ‘5" xtsm* vissr*- 

~f V 1 ■ *t ‘^r , 5v»*hne 'fJv'. '7'Cfdc i 1 « ~^'\kllrtfe , "iiwuo 

« L.ich issue diirina, | neuron to 

f_ *, ■ . ^ i t!( 


V. IOJ All NO.* rtUN'rutf 1 

t iiVer /•»■«■** Run) 

I* I*All> C'lKC’UI ATION™ 

^ i ro 1EHM SUBSCHIMI.KS BY 
MAIL, CAKRILH pliJLlVl.RY 
OR B V OTIJfcR ML A NS ^ 

l 2 S\lJ^r'* - THiL6u<iH Atii'N'lS, , 1 

NEWS DEALERS. OR OI HER- ■ 
WISE 

n ioi al no. of copils dTsTkl 


HU1TD. <.<«ni oj lim o J|l t O^tn^ O i ^ » c 


In Londa$j*all ShafstOtt Hotels Rese 
Kensii^jffoh Palace jyfotel^ Londotl W.8. W 


Srn 753® 


I certify that the Hiatementa made bjp 
nfc ihotc .ire eorreet jnd complete. 


S3 SHERATON HOTELS 
& MOTOR INNS ' 

COAST TO CbAST IN \J S,A.. JN HAWAII. CANADA, NASSAU, JAMAICA/; 

PUERTO RICO, MEXICO, .VENEZUELA AND ISRAEL ? 


P. DALLAS SXfmi. Maiutdmr Director 






















































DUBLIN... 


THE ECONOMIST' OCTOBER- 12/ 1961 

■ » 



.. ‘Stnddonation* to: ,■> - ; u , .J. '••• 

ROYAL NATTQ&AI. LIFE-BOAT |NST|ltmofr : 

43 GROS\iaS<p GARbESB * LOM&JN • fl.W.l 
Trtfmtrwi Th* Dub* of yintitumbertond, S,.Q, • Sensory; Stilling Whorlow Stq. 


A grand new hotel awaits you in old Dublin.. .brie'of 25 
magnificent Intercontinental Hotels around the globe. 













Rasarvatfons; Call your Travel Agent, Intercontinental or Pan Am. 


DUBLIN 

INTERCONTINENTAL 

Lao Riordin, Mgr. 


geared to Japanese industries 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 

r established industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has .contributed and is contributing 
k to the spectacular economic and indu- 
Jk strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
r industries and for all types of banking 
services in Japan, you’ll get the most 
Hk thorough service from the industrial 
Bank of Japan. 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL- BANK 

OF JAPAN. LTD. 
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WHBp^ THE CENTEIi aE 


h£^> 5 ^ 


CHICAGO lias the world’s busiest airport — Chiefcgo-O’Haffc Tnteftaffonal Afrj!>brt. irschcflnfed 
airlines operate from Chicago • CHICAGO is the Central point of America;’* railways anrf fhaiefs. Ad 
railway lines meet in Chicago. Over 12,000 trucks enter or leave Chicago every day. Arid sea 
trailic uj) the St. Lawrence Seaway has made Chicago the world’s busiest inlaiid port # CHICAGO 
is at the very center of the American economy If you want to trade with America, ask the 
l>eoplo at jour Bank to put your transactions through 
They know Chicago. They know the American economy^ * 

• • L J ^ LS* & & ^ W .i l i / ] J 

International Banning Department 

The First National Bank of Chicago 

8* CHICAGjO 90, ILLINOIS 

'A* f . . «• 

r Vfiw E*tubU«hc<1 JSO::. Member f'o/enil J)rpo*it insurant.* Cor/jorahon. ^ 


it nmmu w v x»Uvi!iw*w ^ i‘w*— - ■ — 


\ i:. :;k \ i.fcfron K. 
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^IjppHed ''tjb^iftdustry •■ 

•? Credit fiflaflelhg 

has been playing an imfior^Hit role in the 
Nation's remarkable growth, 

LONG-TERM CREDIT RANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Olfktt 1, Otomacht Hhome, CNyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 



Don't lose 
control of 
your company 


EDITII will help you to provide-fof 
Estate Duty—without loss of control. 
EDITH purchases and holds minprity 
shareholdings in private and smaller .. 
public companies 


‘Providing for Estate Duly* 
will be sent on request 



Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


SUBSCRIPTION SHARES Class <B f 4J% 
PAID-UP SHARES . 3*% 

ALL INTEREST IS INCOME TAX RAID BY THE SOCIETY 
All Sham and Dapmftt In thlt Society an Truttm Invertmenu. 

Aaaett ntfceed I43JNRNI Raaerveo over S% 

Established IBS I Member of the Building Societies Association 

Bingley 

BUILDING SOCIETY 


LONDON 81 High Holborn, W.C.I. Hoi 8101/2 

BIRMINGHAM 30 Church Street. Can 4478/9 

MANCHESTER 44 JohnDeltOn Street. Dee 23B5/6 

LIVERPOOL IT Moorflelds. Cen 2104 

LEEDS 12 Em Parade I. Tel 23*97 


And over 150 Branchtt and Agencies throughout tht Country 
HBAD OPPICIi Bingley. 14. Yorkshire. Tel 4411 (7 lines) 
General Manager: R. T. GARDNER, F.B.S. 



7 Coplliall Avenue, Loudon EC2 
National 0381 


and all branches throughout the country 
of the Secretaries and Managers 
Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 
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HOW 


IS 


Ms- 


Flexibility comet In different eizee. It is a flexible term. 

Applied to the new ,Olivetti Atidlt 24-cla88rahflS Ofaecounting machinee it 
means ‘flexible to individual requirements over a wiaerarigs pf appllcatfons'. 

Ae flexible as thia^oebaiise: ' ■ 

e there ie a choice between eleven different models; .3 , 

e every model carries four distinct work prog rammeeoh Its,programme panel, and 
operates in both advance and return carriage directions; 

• besides the normal programmed commands, thb content (zero or otherwise) or 
the sign of the content (plue ormlnus) of ^register can create an automatic 
selection*as necessary. . - . . „ . 

And yet the Olivetti Audit 24-class machine# are lestf expensive to Install and 
to run. ... u'M,. 



at or ganl a a tlo n a and^lrm a like these ’ ,con||iny ine 

British Railways (Southern ASdtofcjW. Cow & Gats Limited * :S$fcBeht$a Vignolas Limited > 
(England) Limltsd * Forestry Commission * Horfsontteffdfiye Limited , *' Ksnw< 
Manufacturing Company Limited * J. Lyons & Compat^f LimH#Jl''* MorganltS .Crucible 
Tit# Observer Limited * ^arrt#a Robertson a Sons FJ^jMIrye Mejjuifaatursre Limited 
Limited • , Tstra Pak (Loifaloniujnltdd-* have Alrffej|£y dllidfcvifcad ( 

British Olivetti Limited -«a*^eia£-Odtia^ 
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/-- r *T\ $ 0 * 


Quiet please! 

10 million families 
are investing 

John is not actuall/buying stocks and ^ref,:S&it. 
hcishelping to put his family in^itro<|j$ositWn by- 
setting aside part of the householdtyudgetTor life 
assurance protection. He puts lmtfusi initfespeciat 
investment skills of the Home ScrvWtnsufeika ^ " 
Offices. The insurance benefits he look* forw ard'to ;. ,, 

depend s cry much on the w ay in which Insurance ■■■' '< 

funds are put to useful work, a great deal of 
them in industry and commerce. Tins happy 
arrangement is helped by the regular visits of 
the friendly Home Service fesurai)cc,majpi.. 

No wonder he isfyekofeed felO 


MUM .. ■ INTERCONTINENTAL STYLE 


- ? ;•,••• 


Tiie t^nckfew Mfndarin, newest of 25 magnifi¬ 
cent Irtferddiftininttl HofeU r treats you to ancient 
cWigWSanid Below, a sampling: 



Issued by the Industrial Ufa Offices Association 


n •jRv 

WFk'SCR OriNtlUCONTINENTAL HOTCLS-T A P. Pcu, M|r. 
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BEST MIS ThP latest Root** model*, includingth*n»w 
Hillman Imp and Humber Sceptre, Inehdwroom 
condition. Self-dHva orj cftauffayr drtvan. 
BIST SERVICE Proper Insurance and full maintenance 
Included. The Rootee dealer network at 
your service. 

Roof racks and covers available free. 

BEST RATES Not expensive—from as low as S7/td. a day. 

BEST RMS CUNnlngham 5141#roanatio«TmT*. 

MIEY MU • MKY MM • LOMOIt • R.W.S. 
Ctfcliti lootuUif * L#MO|. 

Also at: Birmingham 9 • 90 Charlotte Straat * Tali CantTal 8411 
' Manehestar • Olympla Knott MW • T1: BlacMrl— 9977 


M BOOTES HIRE 




■■ v''<•' a^ r ; ‘ i; »'«•'*'>•- »• • 


New trade connections ■: 

Fqr assistance in arranging desirable 
new tirade connections in Canada 
cAU on our Ck>mmercial*Industnal 
Development Department* ■” , “ ’ 

LONDON OFFICER t ’ ^ -r , 

6 Lpthbuty, E.c.a. 2 Cockspur Street, j,w.i ^ 



THE ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 

Incorporated with UmiUd liability in Canada in 1669 
ASSETS FXCLFD $5,000,000,000 

Over 1,080) branches Jn Canada, the Caribbean 
ara-tmd~ South Am erica 


THE MITSUI BANK 
GIVIS 

THE ANSWER 

Banking .. 

Trading., qmest . ng 

... Whatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. ;Behind every Mitsui man stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from threecentu}ie$ df t>usines$. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank Riser stands at the heart of the vast 

j * 1 1 »,(’«% ! ^ , 1 - 

family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with, Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts are at your service, to give you the answer that , will .ensure rapid dispatch and die best 
returns in banking, trading and investment. 


thi MITSUI BANK* uk 


HfAO OFFICfif VUAAKOPHO TOKYO, JAPAM . 

• OVBUEAS BRANCHES 1 

■gsawss,* s&wsss; 

BtNOAPORB BRANCH . 
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KtY MONEY RATES AND ARBITRAGE 


■ lOMDON S; 




|ew*T bills : % 

Market paper : 

% 

Member 30 . 3 -406 

Bank bits ...... ' 

1615 

kober 8. 3-459 

Certs, of deposit 

3 750 

hardcover UMWIs . 

}nual interest cost, U S dollars. 

V- 3 !* 


'v Wednesday In favotfK -pf: 

T ?jR ,ury b,lto . N#w sH* * ■'»* • 

PH#* bank bllle. New Ygrrfc .. t ** 

■ ||l|r)o-doll»r/UK locel 

fiUhorlty loene . New York . 

Eifrp-dollart/Euro~starling. New York . 


, These mreidjaftiftraat rna^giM thdw Jhp 0fl|tyenj»qfs lit 
dptei on the Particular nerfing and avHar onets, os Mjusted 

(br c/sc cost of forward exchange coyer, shown above- 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 

. - «*»* . IfC 4 - 


../tc: 

i-'vW'M-'i X l d 








£ra pnvptr; |8 Jf». p/p-pa 
12-^c. pljv TOAtn’ 


S3!r. 


>¥ J V ‘.f-t 

s. d per fine oz 

Tpyt-miw.. 


. 250/9*2 I 250/8 

~ iw} 1 —svfrr 


.vVdf?.*iidri»» 
i’h'VWfj 


Treasury Bills 

Ways end Means 
Advances 

Total 

Tender 

Tap 

Public 

Dept. 

Bank of 
England 

netting 

Debt 


W uf 


iE&ujHL 

(tore than temporary ana 
9VM'ftuty tend to harden. 


*^>W^^ '*NCLAND RETURNS 




38,238; 38.544 
I-4,600 j- I6,9qp 

*8**$'33.740 


2.844.018 

>2.911.438 

I02.3S71 

96,6 


500 ] 73.-4QC 
53d > 4.2* 


3^88,400 UN30 



vmgs Certificates 


Premium Savings Bonds | 18,3001 20,200 


* Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund ■ 
. £UnUliftQjl\i&lrfcl Wlhjfcjft TiU'AaJai^2-63 
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4*3 


NKB provide s 
smooth flow 


with JtaiM 



im >i:>OT 8 


cm a 

■OCKt 7 T« >M'.' i- 


j ,r J .3 


Oo* - , 

• -n '"'t 

i *'• * 

.’tr.. # -n ’ 

k"fV 4'*- 

. 'V;: 

rfc- 
r J . 

r.r<:V 

, r^‘ > 


Asl its nanje implies, “Kangyo” stands for the promption^ bf 
commerce and industry*. It has continued to do just that siftfe 
its foundation in 1897. *Jt$ long tradition and* vast experience 
has realized the smooth flow of trade between EEC oountetes 
and Japan. In your trade transactions wUh3apaa-turi^ 1o 
Nippon Kangyo, Japan's representative commeifeial bank, wmh 
its world-wide network of correspondents. You will be guaran¬ 
teed efficient, expert and courteous banking service. , 


Japan’s Commercini Bunk’ 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo DOMESTIC OFFIClSt Ow 110 brandioi throofra a 
J*PM. LONDON REPRISE NTATIVB OFFICfi 4 Royal Cxchaofa A*#., London, B;C 1 
England. Tol. MANSION HOUSE 1797. NEW YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall Stn«t. 
New fork 5 , N.Y.. U.S.A TAIPEI BRANCH: IS J o Ai Road, Taipa. Taiwan 



ACI 


Would they 
buy your 
product? 

Martins Bank could help you to find out 
by telling you the strength of your 
competitors in this market, the pur¬ 
chasing power of the local community 
and many other relevant facts. 

Working in close co-operadon with 
the Bank's Overseas Branches in London, 
Liverpool and Manchester, our Infor¬ 
mation Department is able to supply 
up-to-date and authoritative information 
on economic and trading conditions 
throughout the world. The Department 
will provide specific and comprehensive 
information on any subject about which 
individual customers might need to be 
informed in the course of their business, 
and its services are available through any 
of our 650 branches. 


Martins Bank 
limited 



Kcyhlvrcd as A Newspaper. Authorised us Second Class 
Newspaper Lid., ui 22 K}dcr 


VIan. Port Oflloe Ocpt.. Ottawa. 
Street, London, S.W.l. TcLpbon*: 


Prfnred M England hy St. Clement* Press Ltd.. London/ E.C.4. Published Of The LYoftouiiirt 
Whitehall IS11. Postage on tins Issue: Ik 4Jd.; Oicneai 9 id. 
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STOCK PRICE|$»A}jb^^ 



1 NA&ed*v 

|T- J 



£ s. d. 

99U n 

X »6 5 

■sat 

^ 1 1 0 

2 7 6 


2 18 9 

102 s , 

2 3 9 

94*, 

3 4 9 

I02*,2 

2 6 3 

98*|, 

2 18 1 

9317,2 

3 3 2 

95*4 

3 3 2 

93*,,* 

3 3 10 

98), 

2 14 4 

loSt,, 

3 9 1 

2 15 7 

•OB*,* 

2 12 0 

I04*io 

2 17 2 

95* * u * 

2 17 II 

84*. 

98' s „ 

3 10 4 

3 3 3 

037,4 

3 10 5 

827,4 

3 10 8 

1041,4 

3 2 8 

* 95*4* 

3 6 1 

667, 

3 II 1 

717, 

3 9 2 

100),4 

3 7 4 

71*2 

637, 

3 9 0 

3 7 II 

* 62*i 

3 8 8 

53*, 

3 8 11 

46 

3 6 7 

95»a 

3 7 4 

100 s , 

2 14 5 

86*2 

3 10 8 

82*, 

3 10 2 

1 91 *, 

3 5 10 

83»,4* 

3 10 3 

92*, 

3 5 5 

947, 

3 3 6 

67*4* 

3 115 

86*2 

3 10 8 

91 *,4 

3 6 0 

71*4 

3 12 10 

. 



i 




'T*: a 

C 


Prices. IMS 


High 


100^)2 

s* 

•ft* 

I03t m 

St 

95*, 

93*4 

2 r“ 

102 *$, 

ioe»« 

•047,, 

M*i„ 

84*, 

100 

•3",# 

82**,, 

% 

St 

ioi.r 

72*, 
64*,, 
44*i„ 
55*, 
47* „ 
471 u 

100 *, 

07 

B2 7 ,, 

s?*:. 

a*. 

68,, 

91*4 

7l*i* 


Low 


901, 

I00* 2 

Ss 

101’, 

907, 

S’* 

w, 

91 

ffii 

S’* 

103*, 

99>, 

S'* 

W‘ 

JZI 

07*4 

60*4 

64*, 

9P 4 

fj*4 

57*4 

2! 1 

40'i 

41*4 

407, 

96 

»'• 

S! 

87*2 

89 j 4 

61*, 

8 <<, 

007, 

64*2 


BRITISH SUNOS 
AND 

GUARANTIID STOCKS 


Exchequer 2' 2 %.1963-44 

Conversion 4*j%.1964 

Treasury 4%.IMS 

Savings Bond, 3%.1955-65 

Exchequer 5*2%.1966 

Savings Bondfc 2*2%.1964-67 

Exchequer 5%.1967 

Exchequer 4%.1968 

Funding 3%.T" 


Conversion 3> 2 %.1969 

Funding 3%.1959-69 

Victory 4%.1920-74 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Conversion 5%.1971 

Conversion 6%. 1972 

Conversion 5* 4 %.1974 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Saving, Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Exchequer 5%.1976-78 

Treasury 3» a %.1977-80 

Treasury 3*i%..,,,«.1979-01 

, Funding 5',%.1902-84 

Treasury 5%.1986-09 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3' 2 %.1999-2004 

Treasury 5*j%.2008-12 

Consols 4%.after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3* a %.after 1952 

Conv. 3* a %.after Apr. 1961 

Treasury i% .after Apr. 1966 

Consols 1*2%. 

Treasury 2*2%... .after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4* 2 %.1967-69 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3%.1974-77 

British Electric 4» 4 %.1974-79 

British Electric 3' 2 %.1976-79 

British Gas 3* z %.1969-71 

British Ga, 4%.1969-72 

British Ges 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1968-73 

British Transport 4%.1972-77 

British Transport 3%.(978-88 


Price, 


.51*!, 

5!; 

9M| 


90 7 , 

9I», 

88V 

97', 

86 *, 

98*, 

104*,* 

99*, 

92*4’ 

79*4 

78*, 

77 

903, 
88 **, 
61V 

603.4 

58**14 

50*2* 

43*,* 

42 7 , 

97 

81* 

77', 

86*4 

79*14 

883, 

90*2 

62', 

82* 

86 

66 ', 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 
Oct. 9. 

, 1963 


£ •. 4. 
3 12 II 


i'l 


4 II 
4 7 
4 6 
4 14 
4 15 
4 17 
4 18 
4 9 

4 16 

5 2 
5 I 


5 I 
5 5 
5 6 
5 I 
5 4 
5 10 
5 13 
5 II lOf 
5 12 If 
5 12 
5 8 
5 10 


6 f 

’?f 

5 


4 10 
4 16 

4 16 

5 0 
5 0 
4 14 

4 16 

5 I 
4 16 

4 19 II / 

5 2 5/ 


Prices, IM3 
High ) Low 


91 

105*2 

72 

106 

86 *, 

95 

71 

933, 
96*, 
100 *, 
101 >, 
52'j 
98', 
100 


M 

57*2 

100 

73 

91*4 

58*4 

87« a 

92*4 

96' 4 

M»i 

46* 4 

90*, 

95 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3' 4 %.1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6%.1978-81 

South Africa 3*,%.I96S-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4* 2 %.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 

Birmingham 4' 4 %.1967-70 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 

Corporation of London 5' 4 % ......... 1976-79 

L.C.C. 3%.alter 1920 

L.C.C. 5%.1980-83 

Middlesex 5*4%.1980 


! Price, Price. 

I Apr. 3, Oct. 9, 
1963 I 1963 


87 

100 * 2 * 

66*4 

1007, 

76*2 

91*2* 

59*1 

87*2 

92’, 

M7, 

97*4 

4834 

91), 

95*, 


90 7 , 

1034 

71*2 

.04-, 

933, 

96*, 

ioi’ 4 

S'* 

99*, 


Red. Yield, 
Oct. 9, 
1963 

7 *. dT 

5 2 01 
5 10 0/ 
7 15 01 
5 10 61 
7 16 Of 
5 6 
7 I 
5 10 Of 

4 19 61 

5 4 0/ 
5 6 0/ 
5 16 Of 
5 6 01 
5 5 6 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Y 

S 


Oct. 

9 

$ 


Aich. Topeka ... 

. 27 

28*2 

1 Ceianese . 

. 41*4 

52 

Can. Pacific. . 

. . 25*i 

32 ' 

Chrysler. 

497, 

93 

Pennsylvania .... 

. ; is 

i 19*2 

Col. Palmolive .. 

52 

46*, 

Union Pacific ... 

. 1 36 

1 40*4 

! Crown Zeller... 

. 51*, 

52*4 

Amer. Electric . 

. 35*, 

t 36*, 

Distillers Seat... 

1 457 « 

SI*, 

Am. Tel. A Tel. . 

. 122*2 

1(28*4 

Douglas. 

23’, 

; 20*4 

Cons Edison.... 

. 1 86 

1 06|l 

f Dow Chemical.. 

61*, 



Apr. j Oct. 


Apr. : 

Oct. 

s » 


3 

9 

* 1 * 


0 

9 


Int Tel. 6 Tel.... J 45 
South'n. Nat. Gas 49* 2 * 
Western Union .. j 30*, 

Alcoa. 53', 

Aluminium.! 24* 4 

Amer. Can. I - ' 

Am. Smelting .. 

Am. Viscoee ... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel . 

Boeing,.1 


1 68 
i 61 *• 

44$ 

30*2 

36*2 


48*4 

Si's 

31*, 

66$ 

>67, 

45»4 

80*4 

793, 

«?•> 


Ou Pont. 

East. Kodak 
i Ford Motor .... 
Ge. Electric .. . 
General Foods .. 
( General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

32 7 i 1 Int. Bus. Mach... 
33*2 Int. Harvester... 
I 


241*4 
05*4 
477, 
74*2 
I 79‘ 4 
1 68*4 
1 3414 
| 4|7, 
! 39*2 
422*4 
55*4 


1244*4 

;nn, 

I S3*, 
78 
87*2 
1 78*2 
39*4 
48*, 

I 463 4 
1462'j 
58*4 


Inter. Nickel .. 
, Inter. Paper ... 

I Kennecotc. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn,.. 
Stars Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. OU Jnd.. 
Stand. OHM!. 
Union Carbide, 

U.$. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 
Wool worth.,,, 

I Xerox. 



Standard and Poor', Indices ( 1941-43 * 10) 


IMS 

f '455 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Gpvt 

Yield | 

Industrials 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

S 

Sept. 11 

76-98 

2-99 

39-15 

4-37 

67 49 

3 20 

88-08 

407 

.. 18 

76-60 

300 

38-88 

4-40 

66 93 

3-24 

88-08 

4 07 1 

.. » 

79-78 

299 

38-81 

4*40 

66 37 

3-29 

zr. 

4 07 

Oct 2 

76-15 

3 02 

38-34 

4-48 

66 00 

331 


.. 0 - 

1 76 07 

3 02 ! 

38-09 

4-49 

65 56 

3-33 

•7-98 

4-u8> 


OW.H.IHIL j«w, «•« (!«,. i. IHi). 


Print, |NS 

High T" 


Mr, 

(o)(b)W ’ 


; 0 «K8r 


m 

87/3 
82/3 
82/- 
58/- 
44/3 
£25),, 
45/6 
40/9 
65/- 
£19 
56/6 
£297, 4 
48/9 
38/3 
36/3 
76/6 
57/6 
16/3 
15/9 
18/3 
41/6 

14/1*2 

l6/4» 2 

14/3 


53/- 

w 

Wtn 

37/9 

£21*14 

37/9 

37/3 

at 

3ff„ 

m 

31/3 

61/- 

49/6 

11/9 

11/6 

14/6 

34/6 

12/1*2 

12/9 

13 /- 


38/7*2 30/6 


54/9 

25/4*2 

25/3 

19/9 

59/3 

36/- 

24/10*2 

13/9 

IT 1 

19/9 


42/6 

18/- 

22/6 

15/10*2 

46/7*2 

29/9 

18/6 

,vp 

57/6 

15/4'a 


24/2*4 18/9*4 

19/9 j 15/3 
39/6 29/1 »a 


70/9 

17/3 

27/6 

23/10*2 

50/6 

56/1*2 

34/9 

15/9 

67/9 

36/4l 2 

59/9 


T* 

??/'; 

41/10*2 

45/10*2 

27/9 

13/6 

53/4*2 

28/6 

45/- 


61/7*2 I 46/6 
67/6 | 44/10*2 

*194 ; £I6»,4 

44/A 40/1*2 

32/6 22/9 


■Pi 

7*2 b 

lit 

8 8 
6 b 

02 05c 

8 

5 

74 b 
II/- b 

9 b 
[02-37*2C 

5 a 
74 0 

5*2 b 

6*4 b 

10 e 
8 

4 

8 b 
8*2 b 
74b 

6 a 
14 b 

5 0 
14 b 
5 a 


2*2 0 

4 0 
6 0 

M4 c 

6 0 
25 c 
12 b 

11*36 

5 0 

6 b 
6*40 
6*46 

9 b 
5 b 
5 s , 0 

10 a 

I34*i 
0 b 
10 a 
214 c 
264 b 

tips 

tU4*» 


4*20 
4*2 0 
7*20 

7 0 

•p: 

V*t 

0 % 

10 b 
15 b 

24 0 
6*40 

3 0 

5 0 

4 0 
224 b 

4 0 

4 a 
4'jo 
84b 

8 0 
10 b 

6 0 
10 b 

S*, 0 
94 b 
10 b 
3*2 0 
16*2 b 
25 c 

5 0 

4)30 

9 b 
4 0 
7*2 b 
33 4 0 

4 d 

2 0 
144 b 
23* j b 
161, b 

5 a 
25 b 

740 

10*4 0 

t340 
+3*4 0 
18*4 6 
tl 8 ',b 

j 


* f 


BANKS, DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays. £1 

Lloyds. £1 

Martins.5/- 

Midltnd. £1 

Nags Provincial.£1 

Westminster 'BV.,,. .£1 

Australia 81 N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lend. A S. Amer..£l 

Bank of Montreal-$10 

Bank of Ndw S. Wales. £1 

Barclays D.C.O.£1 

Chartered. £1 

Hongk g. A Sheng. . .$25 
Net. Com. Bk.Scot 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£l 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Trust..... .$/- 

Schroder* ..£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
MercantMe Credit ... 5/- 
, United Domins. Tie.. .5/- 
BBEWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ....5/- 
Bass. Mitchells A B...5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Disciilcrs .. ..10/- 

Guinness. 10 /— 

Harveys.5/- 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A 1 .5/- 

BUILDIN0, PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. 10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- 

international Paints . .4/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson... 5/- ! 
Borax Defd.5/- 

... I 

1 C I. £1 

Monsanto.5/- . 

DRAPERY A STORES | 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- ; 
Montague Burton... 10/— 

Debenhams.10/— 

G.U.S. A*.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Til .. .4/- 
Marks A Spencer ‘A* 5/- 

Unked Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.57- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burnish Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 ft. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar. 10 /- 

I 


Price. 

%>■ 


IM3 


I 59/4 I 55/4*2 
1 54/6 ! 52/6 

20/l0»a 18/7*2 
BI /6 . 74/7iJ 
76/6 70/104 

77/3 49/9 

51/1*2 57/3 

R4lh 


55/- 55/’ 

S 7 L , I4 i 06*3,4 


48/3 

34/3 

73/6 

55/3 

15/7*2 

15/6* 

18/14 

41/6 

I3A*2 

W?. 1 

32/6 

48/- 

24/9 

24/9 

18/4*2 

50/5*4 

31/6 

21 /- 

li/Sf, 


19/9 

M/f 


44/6 

34/3 ^ 

34/2 

70/- 

54/9 

H/9 

ia/4 

*5/3 

35/- 

M/- 

16/1*2 

13/6 

37/9 

51/3 

20/3 

24/9 

17/9 

57/- 

34/3 

24/7*2 

12/9 

14/- 


64/9* * 57/6 
17/3 I 17/24 


24/6 

15/6 

35/- 

58/3* 

16/- 


I 


24/9 , 

19/9 J 
44/6 *| 
50/10*2 
33/6 I 
13/9* 
59/2*4 
30/5*4 I 
53/9 | 


1 38/3 
67/-* 
15/3 

26/4i 2 
20 /- 
47/14 
55/9 i 
31/104 
14/6 
67/3 
36/- 
58/10*2 


50/7*2 1 60/10*2* 
49/7*2 1 64/7»a 
£19 I £184 
42/1*2 ! 41/6* 
25/3 j 27/6 


iWl 


3-61** 
3*81 , 
3-49** 
402 
3-95 

3- 81 

4- 19 
4*39 

3 04 
M 6 

1- OI 
4/82 
4^4 

IS* 

4 74 

3- 10 

2- 41**, 

2- 29 
4 41 
213 , 

5- 00*^ 
2 62 

3 79 

4- 29 
3 88 
4-44 

3- 84 

4- 29 
3 70 
404 
4*23 

2*92 
3 94 

3 25 

4 57 
6-43 
217 
4 95 

4 21 

4- 10 

5- 23 
4-48**i 

3- 28 

2 46 

3 50 

4 24 
2-99 

4- 71 
3 59 
260 
3 01 
3 IB 

626 

6- 74** 

3 42 J 

5- 90 


1*4 

1*4 

» J 4 

1*4 

2*2 

I*, 

2*4 

2*4 

I'J 

2*4 

2 

i’ 4 

I 

1*4 
I'4 

2'4 

1*4 

i'* 

Hi 


2'z 

1*4 

2 *! 

2*4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


1 Apr. 3 Oct. 9 j 


I Apr. 3 Oct. 9 j 


1 Apr. 3 Oct 9 


Frcs. 
875 
389 I 
187 1 
294 7 
744 
378 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 
Banquedc Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 

Cle G. d’Elect. 
Machines Bull. , 

Pechiney.| 189 

Printemps .... j 401 

Rhone-Poutenc 

S.I.M.| 

Saint-Gobain.. 

Usinor. ' 

Index ... 93 8 

High .... 1022 
Low . 84-4 


fres. 
871 
380 
177- 
243 
626 
291- 
174* 
414 
392* 
343 
276 
148, 
87*7 

IWA 


•7 

•2 


428 
349 9 
276*2; 
153 I 


Oec. 2B, 1962*100. 


$ 

407, 

26*4 

i.oh 

27*a J 
56*g 1 
41*4 
22 s . 


AbUibi Pr. A P. 
Aluminium... 

Bell Tel... 

Can. Brewtr’a. 
Can. Imp t Bank 
“ Pat Rly.. 
nWglktr. 


18*4 

24H 


_an.PIpei 

Montreal Ina, 

Index . 1201 

IS!:::: Ifit 

I9S6-/0* 


29*, 

10*4 


I 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad'che.Anilin. 

Bayar. 

Commenbank. 
Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechst Farb... 
Kundenkredit . 
Loavyenbrau... 
Mannesmann .. 
Siemens 


519 I 
535 j 
530 
532 ! 
492 . 
438 I 
.090 ' 
210*4' 
r 560 

Thytsen-Huette 168*4* 198 

Volkswagen ... 1 481 1 602 
Hirttdtt Index 86 37 101 52 

High . 103 75 (9.9.63) 

Low.. 83 /1 (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31, 1959* 100. \ 


435 
485 
416 

436 
421 
412 
965 
177 
502* 


? r AWTBALIA 
Ampel Pec.... 
Ass. Pulp A P... 
Aust. Con. Indi. 
Aust. Oil A Git 
Irk. Tobacco.. 
BrokeftjHIll Pty. 


£A 

9/9 

35/- 

64/3 

48/6 

29/- 

53/6 

m 


Pelt A Textiles, j 9/6 


57 

43*2 -- , 

37*2 ll.C.1., AN.Z...i 45/1 
4-W Myer Emporium!, JJ /6 
22*4 I Ready Mix Co/L,. 11/6 
•**- WoolworthV.. L15/ 
Sydney Ind. v 
Index. fa-49 

Low . 

1937i 


34$ 

26-6 




£A 

JJ/6 

6 %- 

52/J 

16/9 

9/9 

50/6 

37/- 

12/5 

•16/7 


HOLLAND % | % 

A K.U. 440 | 503 

Bijenkorf. 799 800 '2 

Heinekens .... 449*, 467 

Interunie (FI.50) FI.I95 FI.199 
K. N. Hoogoven I 522 . 580 
Kon. ZoUt-Ket. 720 I 780'^ 
Philips (FI.25).. 'FI.146-1 FI 150 4 
Robeco (FI50). ;FI.2I3 FI 231 
Rotterdam Bk.. ■ 340 I 354 
Thomassen A D. 1 740 1 790 

Vaieurop...... (Ft 71-0 FI. 76 I 

Zwanenbarg ..j 870 910 

index... 332 1 352 4 

High.... 358-7 (9.9.6 J) 

Low. 320-7 (3.1.63) 

1953*100. 


342 29 


JAPAN 

Ajinomoto • 
Fuji Iron .... *1? 
Httechl 
Honda Motor 
Kirin Brewery * 1 
Mitsub. Chem.. 
Mltsub. Wikt,,. 
Mitsub.Heavy.* 
NlppdhElfcs... 
Sony 

Tokyo Rayon t. 
Yawata Iron... I 
Dowkim 
4 Averoge 1612- 
Hlgh .... 1634 - 

low . m* 


Yen 

341 

59 

iSf 

320 

IIP 

94 

94 

275 

558 

195 


Yen 

328 

51 

81 

293 

261 

127 

71 

85 

241 

382 

183 


63 1 54 

61 1328 49 
37 ( 5.4.63 ) 
01 ( 26.8.63) 


* Ex dividend. f tax free. $ Assumed average Hfe. 7 years. |_The net redemption yields sflow for tax at 7s. 9di InT* H Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. Equivalant to 7-2 starling, 
(o) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (e)To earliest date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. ( I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 
Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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4*5 ■‘*•1/1 





f 




¥ 






A6/3 j 37/6 9‘ 3 b< 5**0 Im 



I 


w. 




cm* 


100 Cl 50 n 
91 2 o f I5* 2 b 
f 105 c j20 a 
f231 1 4 c ,1252',jf 
15 a 162,6 
7i 2 o 11<4b 


20 c, 20 c 
2 a ‘ 4 b 

4c! 4 c 

15 b I 5 a 



39/6 31/3 

18/9*4 14/6 

36/4*2 29/6 

17/i 24/1 «a 

15/7*2 9/- 


Britannie.$/- 

Commercial Union . .$/- 
Equlty & Law Life...5/- 
General Accident .. .5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

, Legal ft General ... .5/- 

' Northern ft Empl.£1 

Pearl.5/- 

Prudential ‘A’.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS ft 

Birfleld. 

British Motor » v «*4/^ 
jaguar Cars 

Rolls-Royce.. i A l>>* . £1 
Rootes Moton^^vV*. 
Leyland Motors.*, 

Bristol Aeropfenft . .JQ/*- 
Hawker Siddet^.^.H 
Dowty Group."..TO/-’ 
Dunlop Rubber .... 10/— 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.. ... ■§/- 
Triplex Hol dlrjr ?^. 

Anglo-AmericjSL^A jdy-1 
Consolid. GoldPWds.itI 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free Sure Geduld .. .5/- 

W. Drlefoncein.10/- 

Westem Deep ‘A*.... £1 
Western H oldings .. -5/- 

^ ■ '^r 

R.T.Z..10/- 

Treneh.5/- j 

SHIPPING 

Brit ft Com'wealth. 10/— 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

PftODeM.£1 

Royal Mail.£1 , 


•c.H 




mi 


136/3 131/3 

i 77/3 76/6 

131/3 118/9* 

86/3 92/6 

57/6 51/6 

177/6 ,170/-* 

21/7*2* 24/4*2* 
■ 54/- : 60/- 


sir p* 

« m 

i 2'/*.. ,i.2i/]r 

4a- 

32/1 j 41/- 
17/7*2 15/9 

24/10^ 34/f 
25/8*4 1 37/9 
, 10/6 , 15/3 




al ft General .5 




Lon9Term US 
Government Bonds 


AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 
iard A Poors 

4*3 f— “ 

JU r Long Term US 
t Government Bonds 
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Do try not to be late. PI A almost never is* 


Every airline has a thing. You know, like PIA intends to maintain that record. So do 
serving 179 hors-d’oeuvres or something like try to be on time; we almost always are... 
that. Our thing is being on time. PIA’s record: and we just can't wait for anyone—not even 
13.4% better than the 75% punctuality re- very VIPs. PIA’s punctuality all round the 
commended by the Federal Aviation Agency clock is just one of the reasons why people 
of America for American carriers*We do it by are saying that PIA are great people to fly 
keeping our jets in such sparkling shape that with. See your travel agent ■■■■■■ 
last year we had only 2% technical delays. or consult your PIA office. 

PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES— GREAT PEOPLE TO FLY WITH 

NEW YORK LONDON FRANKFURT GENEVA HOME BEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI DACCA PBHHH 


SLCONI) CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE F.COSOMISl PMD AT NLW YORK N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, lifty-iwo times a yeur in London, F.i nl »nJ 
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Dorothy Perkins has mechanised 
, her vital statistics 


Dorothy Perkins has installed a De La Rue Bull 150 Series 
computer to take over the manual work entailed in the keeping of 
statistics and stock records, and the supply of goods to her chain 
of 190 women’s wear shops. 

The machines not only maintain up-to-date stock statistics so 
vital to the efficiency of the business, but also prepare and print 
docuioeiita in a fraction of the time required by clerical labour. 

Ho# much expensive clerical labour is wasted in y<mr 
business ? Is your comply organisation sufficiently streamlined 
to take advantage of new and expanding markets ? 

ADe La Rue Btillpunched card or computer system, tailored 
to meet your own requirements, can revolutionise stock control, 
invoicing and payroll procedures, as well as many other routine 


clerical jobs. It can enable, you to plan your output and distribu¬ 
tion with confidence, replacing speculation with certaipty. And, as 
your business grows/ypu can easily add extra units to keep pace. 

Take the first step now towards day-to-day control of your 
business and your market: Ckli ua in for a comprehensive survey, 
free of charge and without obligation. 

De La Rue Bui! Madrihes Limited, 114-118 Southampton 
Row, Ldndoa W.C.t. Tel^hone; Chancery 5725. Area offices 
in Birmingham and Glasgow. 

\ J ' " \ v* •f.v*' 1 . ’;vv - .’TV V ’i: 

U Dte La Rue Bull 

PUNCHED CARD AND COMPUTER 8YSJEM® 
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HOSPITAL 



This R.A.F, hospital-in th^So^^reign -Bass area ast 
Akrotiri, rompletedrecentlybyTay^ 
associationwiffiMedconConBtructfonLtd.ofNicosia) 
caters for Servicemen and their families. 

A completely modem air/conditioned hospital, its 
facilities indude ftilly equipped operating theatres, 
dental departments end a maternity wing* A nursing 
sistersVmess and living quarters, car parks and a 
helicopter landing pad were also included in the 
contract. » 



CLIENTS: The AtrMiniatty, hondon r ARCHITECT# : Aliater MacDonald A Partner* 

CONSULTING STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Mr. lory* Hugh**'* MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: E. Wing.neld^Bowles A Partners 



TAYLOR WOODROW 


TEAMWORK ACROSS THE WORLD 

■UILDINO. CIVIL AND MICHANICAL INQINHRINO CONTRACTORS • IO NARK STRUT ■ LONDON W.l • OROSVKNOR 8871 

































Allied Chemical Im part of PERU 
AlfledC^e Is worldwide 


And In Great Britain, as elsewhere, your Allied Distributor 
Is a local businessman wl»a knows you* neids. 

' '■ / - s, . * *. “ , ;. /„./ . 

European Office: Allied Chemical S.A. 5, Rue da la Poet*, Mbriaco, Pta. da Menace 
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, V ‘ 1«i the m«k from €. Itoh, jworld-wide trading and 

?> 'VSnvestmei#. company, There. foope permanently stationed 
; ’fn r mesfof the world’s major Capitals. His job: develop 
1 potentials into profits. ■ 

^Tirour 1.1. man is a iradhig expert. He is at ft* source 
*„; spd .gnaws his mark|>|-trends, cost factors, customs, 
• ' li— maiyket condtwwVttc know-how that is ewen- 
in a field as eompletf tte International trade. 

1 . x i 

%)k to him shout dptamodities, any commodity, and 
.tell yon all yon noed to know to hny, *hip ml sell 
*tt«^ cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and you name 
machines and equipment, too. 0. Itoh handles thou¬ 
sands of commodities every day, all supervised by a 
practised team of experts. 

Whatever your .business, importing, exporting or cooper- 
ventures, contact your nearest C. I. man. He is a 
o knows his biwinesfl. 

A K«w Pint l|f Karachi: For development of the Pakistan industry, 
C. Jtoh was Instrumental In establishing Dadabhoy Ceramic 
Ltd., tbe firat plant under the Pakistan 
government program ef overseas Joint venture*. < 
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"Hiftoii Hotels give 
such food value 
for your money " 


H agree.,. 


end the staff 
is so friendly/ 


1 f *'■ n '• unusUaMdo^erheqr this sort of a conversation in Washington, 
DC.., or anywhere in the United Slates, at any of the &> H.lton 
I lotels or |rm$. 

Wherever you travel in the United States, you’ll be welcomed at 
I lihon Hotels with the same warmth and consideration that has 
made the noma the tsynorrymjor hospitality everywhere. 

Cost? Less than you v&ould imagine. International room rate*; are 
r '-asonahle .. air conditioning and television without charge... 
ari-J a meal in a Hilton Hotel coffee house costs just about the 
same as a similar meal in your own country. 

Quality, convenience cmd comfort are yours when you see the 
USA. the Hilton Way. 

lo reserve a room m any Hilton HoVil, call your Travel Agent or 
nearest Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservations Office. In London, call 

I ly-Jn Park 8888. 


SEE THE U.S A. THE HILTON WAY 



.’Conradn jutiON 

HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE UJiA* . r 
In Now York City 

The Waldorf Astoria 
The $ovoy Hllion 
The Statler Hilton 
I tie New Yoi k Hilton 
11* Rockefellor Center Boston, Ma.ss. 

Buffn'o. N Y 
In Chicago Cli.cc.cjo, I'! 

Ihe Pa mvr Ht-nii* Cincinnati, Ohio 

P’n C rrnn J ( 'on . Cleveland, Or.o 


and If* thooo cities C\Jdpxty««6hlo 
throughout fha Doltal Taxes / 

Dayton, Jphlo 
Denver, CJelp. 
De'roit. Mich. 

El Paso, Texas 
Hartford, Conn 
H> • nolulu, Hawaii 
Housicn, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo 


United Stotts 

Atlanta. GG. 
A^rc-rg, III 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La 
New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JJo dicing, Ore 
Son Fian£i$0<s, Calif, 
SeoiMe Wfr.'), 

S<, Loi is, Mo 
Torrytown N Y 
VVod’ington. D C 


’ ;h ■ ‘ ■ 



[¥ * 


THE MAN WHO 
HAS EYfeRYTJillfill 

has not got a Sparklet* makes 

it your.company's answer ti^yiiftwfrproblem, 
h's a constant ai)ifea»»ado?af #od$$i and esteem. 
The Corkmasier opens * bottW ^arfrte with no 
twisting, tugging Of Mata plO&t-of.^ofk floating 
i« the. glass, Th^u*;#*.hj^'fr*&.«.sinall 
quantity of. harmless Mi Is i^rt^gh the 
eotk: It has nokffect whstaosrsd^ttjg whi* The 
CorkmasteMs charged with hJfraftt^M^-eaoh 
opens d«et»i ofr bottles, leaflet andtfftigefrom: 
the British OXygen Company Ltd!, London, W&>, 


vparfclet&i 
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... bold; firm of puf|^; a spirit of 
achievement.,. aejtfrft that is alive In 
thd Delta Group of^mpanies 
encouraging new ideas, new r 
and new and t*tfe^r materials. 

The Delta Groups a forward- 
looking group offhore than fo 
companies and ft|©ne of Euroj 
largest manufacturers of nof^l 
metals and alloys fh numerous 
wrought and easterns. 
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•SMS 


The , Delta Metal Company Limited 


I A||T GREENWICH j DARTMOUTH STRICT 
* V LON bO N S . B . 1 O | RIRMINQMAM T 
Qrssnwlch 0129 a 7151 Aston Cross 8571 
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mm 

Congestion 

Before fbur^fee «.u»l£e t>eca#s fall 

S h a n n o rs^OM-€rdi«uU«^ife'H# u/Uicfiagoo $b4hfl 4ro frbta Jby4he\ 
application of Organisation and Methods techniques, based on 
similar operations .in mqn^ .other businesses. JEOM, the 
complete Economic 'dfffce 'MWemidiron 'wtlf * re#novb J the ’ *’ 
source of yiBttoato isastod ,'mofwy r i; j?sp«e';' •. 

and effort, pperatipn,(t lf-,tfjUc ^- 

* 3r i \? : 

yrr/rrg ,< 


Jfc Jfc-llf-"/ 

F 3 &E TftOU^LE 



greater 
in less 




deffcal accdnricy, toss tfrii< 

sRfcfl sp&*». *.-1. V~. 

Whatever the size of your organisation, you cannot afford 
inefficiency. Learn frpm others ^nd investigate th.e,,5hannon 
EOM O^bfatioh. Ask yoW Secretary to'vVrheMioday forthe free 
bodktot^A'New^Tdncept to Office PlannlngV^ggrpriadcription 
tp,heqlltJtof4)usinpas v , _ ^ ,>., 4 r,.ry 

. . '.O * t" 5 ^ 

" w £ > r\it ■: 


The 

Branched! 


Limited 20 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 
ijc^tnOlnial olfes 9 O T 0 H \ J ^ A Q • 4 J 1 


O S. M fo BRITISH BUSINESS 
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a history ofoontfniilng expansion 
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igbLsihtdbtrlbb! 


Given, impetus by the early railways, Whessoe. expanded into 
Gas, Petroleum and Chemical Engineering, and Anally Nuclear 
Power and Cryogenics. Diversified capacities and capabilities 
ensure that Whessoe will continue to add to a unique record of 
growth, as one of Britain's engineering groups of world renown. 


WHESSOE LIMITED DARLINGTON A LONDON 

' .... , , , CWWW/^TJJ 
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Behind the moderry telephone there is already a life-time of 
STC experience. But even more Important is the way in which 
this eighty years' experience is leading to future progress. 
New and fantastic communications networks which span the 
world . . . microwave links which can carry thousands of 
separate messages on a single wavelength . ... dialling 
systems which can bring you distant cities in a matter of 
minutes ... all these are already becoming commonplace. 
Now telecommunications research is turning to space . . . 
to satellites ... to light waves. Can any, new magic stir us 
now? Perhdps from the new rpseafch ideas which are at this: 
moment being considered by STC will come something more 
unbelievable still in the world of telecommunications. 

pnmaaurmMsr- 

SHAPIN& THE FUTURE 


} Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 

CONNAUGHT HOU^E 63 ALDWYCH LONDON WC2 


STC employe »onMK t 6N people iA Shi UK 
and hat eighty ytars of experienced Into* 
national telecommunljG^oneandeleetreftlee. 
As a mtmbsr of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation STC enjoys unique 
aectst to ths marhoto of tht world aud it tho 
leading BHtlah exporter of teleeommunl- 
cations equipment. STC handles projects on 
a global scale. 

Products Include locst, trunk and Intemstfensl letohone 
systems - radio communication and navigation Systems - 
electronic control and data systems • electronls 
components.. 



Worldwide 
Telecommunications 
and Electronics 










Lufthansa chose LIFE to intetkify its inter¬ 
national goodwill campaign because (we 
quote): i 

“LIFE'S high editorial standard pro¬ 
vides an appropriate settingforLufthansa 

warrants 


first-class reproducttoti ofLafimtrtsadds. 

“The exact and W'U pfesfntpdjmrket 
and reader analyses issuedbyLlFE Inter¬ 
national give us xtpicture of its readersjbjffa ' 



future clients. This is why we consider 
LIFE International to be theidtfM0udg t \ 
for our image-building and sates-pro- ' 

mating 

international basis." 

'I^IFE can sell fpr you, too;. 

For mOfe mForrnatiori abdut LIFE ■‘Inter-' 
national, its advertising .edition for Europe, 
as well as LIFE’S Spanish language editions 
for Latin America—write to Robert H. Garey, 
Europpafl A&fertfsing Director, Time & Life 

** - street> London w.l. 
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A NEW Prime Minister of Britain is lady to take up.Offfcea fevr\ 

after this issue ot'Ttui Economist* reaches readers’ feaikfs. * teW&bW 
£f 6 as we have no certiiijttiywbo he is going -to fee.The Best'ibrttoe'fiir- 
a journal of opinion 'in this situation k to state spedfeaH 
its own order of preference. r Th«e is -fc lot ef robm for 
right choice, but nobody acedaf>b{og&e dtiwforskyfcjg 
will disagree; far more infuriating during this last lengthy siatge bf the^ak|^e(Se 
has been the sort of comment which havers, which iS filled whfe condMonife, 
which is indicative of a failure to make up one’s mind. 

First, then, in our view the best choice for the country would still on 
balance be Mr Butler. One argument often used against him is that there is 
something in Mr Butler’s general bearing which raises doqbts whether he wquld 
be a sufficiently strong Prime Minister; the answer to thkt is thaf fehradatiiul- 
trative record, taking his many periods of very rdugh party going with hisrela- 


tively few ones of smooth, has been a pretty consistent record of strength, 
however unhappily oblique some of his speeches ami remarks have been. 
Another argument proffered by some Conservatives is that Mr Butler would be 
the least likely contender to win them the election; since the public opinion 
polls show him to be the man most favoured by the floating voter, this appre¬ 
hension is most probably the reverse of the truth. 

At the other extreme, the Tories’ worst electoral course would seem to be 
the one to which many members of the party have certainly bees inclining: 
namely, to persuade the reluctant Foreign Secretary to come down from the 
Lords to lead them. To say this is not to make any personal criticism of Lord 
Home, indeed it is an immense tribute to him that so many Tories have seriously 
wanted to brave the rude democratic hustings led by a quiet-mannered hereditary 
earl. Lord Home is of admirably equable temperament, utterly honest, politically 
fearless, the sort of man whom even the most contentious of his colleagues must 
find it almost impossible to dislike. He probably makes a greater contribution 
to discussions in Cabinet than outside observers know. Yet the blunt truth is 
that if he were designated it would be because the Conservatives were frightened 
of the qualities, not the defects, of the other contenders in the field. 

The party’s intellectuals are censorious of Lord Hailsham’s pushfulness, which 
they equate too readily with vulgarity; Lord Home had won support from seme 
of them because he is the most unassertive of men. The party’s older Adams 
are distrustful of Mr Butler because they regard him as too clever, insufficiently 
anti-socialist, too middle of the road; despite his dry wit Lord Home is no 
intellectual, and cannot decently be suspected of a hankering for near-sodalism. 
The party’s younger contenders are anxious that none of their own number 
should slip into the leadership while still in his forties, and thus keep the rest 
of them out for twenty years ; at the age of 60 , and none too robust in health. 
Lord Home would be a caretaker leader until one or other of the younger men 
had definitely emerged. Yet to list these apparent arguments for Lord Home 
in quick succession is to get something of a shock. Lack of reputation for push, 
lack of great intellectual eminence, a certain patrician aloofness from contact 
with the middle of the road, a sexagenarian of rather precarious health. These 
are not precisely the qualities which one would have thought that the Conservative 
party should be most avidly looking for in a British Prime Minister now. 
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If the Tories do feel that they have to resolve their difficul¬ 
ties by picking a man whose main attribute is tint no one 
greatly dislikes him, their more obvious choice is Mr Maudling. 
It bad better be srid frankly that the Chancellor would be 
very lucky to win the crown. He is in the cynosure post of 
the Treasury partly because at the time of his appointment 
Mr Heath and Mr Macleod were needed by* the party in 
more embarrassingly difficult jobs. Over the last four or five 
yean Mr Heath has often seemed to be both a better initiator 
and negotiator than Mr Maudlin^ and Mr Madeod’s natural 
eloquence gives hjifi^tbe nbVel prime ministerial claitp to be. 
called the progressive mari’s-^Lord Hailsham a* weU. If Mr 
Maudling did become the compromise Prime Minister, it 
would be with a reputation for competence rather than past 
brilliance and startling imaginativeness behind him; outsiders 
might fa well to prepare for a long period of sticking pins into 
him. to.stir him to move swiftly and boldly when swiftness and 
boldness were required. But it would be unfair to baulk.at 
the immensely likeable Mr Maudling too fiercely merely 
because two other men of his generation might in normal 
circumstances have had even better claims. Twelve years in 


Tomfoolery 

Kenya’s politicians are adept 
Are they going to be equal to 

O nly one consistent factor can be discerned in the Con¬ 
servatives’ colonial policy, writes Mr Tom Mboya in 
hit new political testament*—and that is a yielding to 
the greatest pressure. So be tough, be advises, when dealing 
with the British Government. After independence you can, 
still be good friends with Britain and even play a part in 
the Commonwealth while there is a Commonwealth. The 
message, Mr Mboya says, is “Growl Now, Smile Later.” 
His fellow-politicians in Kenya have got the message. How 
else explain their tactics during the conference on the constitu-" 
tioa of an independent Kenya that opened at Lancaster House 
on September 25th and was still in progress, deafening the 
Colonial Secretary With its growls, when The Economist went 
to press ? , . 

Another explanation is, of course, possible: that the wild 
men of Kanu and Kaduj the two main parties of Kenya, have 
not been bluffing; and that one party really does intend to 
set up its own Kadu breakaway state, while the others mean 
it when they say they will declare Kenya independent under 
Kanu control after breakfast on Sunday, or throw the British 
soldiers into the harbour at Mombasa, or join Dr Verwoerd 
as an ex-member of the Commonwealth, or provoke the 
Kalenjin tribes into a revolt that Britain would have to put 
down, or whatever But if all this had to be taken seriously, 
the British Government might feel compelled to act to prevent 
Kenya from disintegrating into a second Congo. Voices 
would undoubtedly be raised in favour of hanging on to the 
colony beyond independence day, (December 12th, if Kanu 

* Freedbm tnd After. AritirfDeutscfl. 266 p*gts 30s (pajWrbtdsSs. 6d,J. 
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office have left the Tory party fitiriy flush with top ministerial 
talent; it would be »a sorry comment on Gonsenvtive plitiq 
if they lied not V l 

finally, if none of these wins, Lord Hajftsjjam could also be 
s better leader than jnoetof his many intimate detractors allows 
It may be true that some distopaeji* required «r fd| fulji cn? 
chantmcnt to Lord UaiishamY YleW, but most prime ministers 
and party leaders do in fact have to work at some distance 
from ordinary men; Lord Hailsham isajso much less of a 
* right-winger than popular mythology and his own speeches 
' some tithes suggest.. Both those who have seen greatness in 
him and those who have seen wild irresponsibility have pro* 
bably been over-intoxicated by his manner of address; it is a 
common symptom after exposure to too much rhetoric, just 
as after exposure to other invigorating froth, that some 
people become too elated and others too aggressively cross. 
Under Lord Hailsham, Conservative politics would probably 
confound all the prophets by going on much as before. The 
question is whether it is worth while, evet^in tile Tories’ 
present extremity, to stir up these emotions on either side; 
on the whole, probably better not 


at bullying the British Government, 
keeping the peace in an independent Kenya? 

can prevent itself from bursting before then). In the light 
of the Congo experience, and of the fact that Mr Kenyatta is 
still not exactly a popular figure among the British voting 
public, and of the presence of so many British settlers in 
Kenya, the voices against hanging on might sound very un¬ 
convinced and muted in Britain’s pre-election year. 

This is not said just to provoke Kenya’s African politicians 
(Mr Mboya shows in his book that he is extremely sensitive 
to criticism except when it is “ constructive ”). It is simply 
to remind them that foe day when all troubles Can be blamed 
on the “ scheming colonialists ” will very soon be past The 
troubles that will come thereafter (from the Somalis, the tribes 
of; the Kadu coalition, the inpatient Kanu youth* the un¬ 
employed, and the disappointed) will be troubles for the new 
rulers (presumably Kanu men) to face. Growling then will 
do no good; such a policy can only end in tears. 

To see why, one must go over the tedious ground of 
the quarrel to date. Kanu (tile centralist party led by Mr 
Kenyatta) and Kadu (the smaller tribal one led by Mr Ngala) 
came to London this time to debate a constitution that had 
been agreed upon last February after negotiations marked 
by much toughness and growling on both sides. Kanu now 
wants to take back the control of the civil service, the police, 
and education from the self-governing regions which Kadu 
is so determined to keep self-governing. Kanu has the support 
of two-thirds of the Kenya electorate,'*and of all orthodox 
pan-Africa; whereas Kadu has to rcly on promises made by 
the British Government to uphold the regional principle, and 
on a. general: belief that ..outsiders will sympathise with its 
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fprmthp alteration itself would baye, tpbp ugppnatjtutipnal, 
since epneached provisions in i&e 9pn?ptutioa,pen he tam¬ 
pered withpnly after a 75* per cent ,yatp, ip ! the., bouse pf 
reprp?eptatives (which, Kanu commands). and a 99 per cent 
vote,in, the Senate (wbict1.it.4pp? ,90^; kadu replied, fo 
October 91b, ytitba pable JfroMj its -Nabob* officejajmvmciflg 
ttymstimtioo pf abreahaway Kadn pt^e ; announcement 
y?a* vaguely |yitb 4 £?]»n>y Mr^Ngaia.k bondpft^ew^ys 
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managed to get a cable from its own supporters in Nairobi 
this Tuesday. Kenya, said this cable, would be independent 
to?,Sunday, O^pher, 20th; and yyould Mr Kcnyet;qr please 
bptry bpnie, for tba,awpapn^-m.? ’.j:; f ; um '. t p,.: y 

T he effect .on Mr Sand^.wa?'to.get.Jtiiia taflemg^ tastj, to 
Mr J^cnyatta on Wednesday. morning a^ afternoon an^ 
to Mr Kjpiia on Wednesday night. for’i’ts j>art,‘ ihe Kanu 
delegation played the game'according to the rtues—letting ,its 
officers make vague hints to the effect that It would be very 
inconvenient to declare independence this weekend/ after all. 
At this point it was once more .up .to Mr Sandys. He had to 
decide whether to go a little further to meet Kanu—perhaps 
on its demands for complete, control of the police, .perhaps on 
the conditions for future constitutional change/ If he’ : did, 
he wouldrun into more trouble with Kfadu than be pas already. 

Whatever Mr Sandys now! decides to do, this Kanu men 
badly need to revise , their tactics for the future, when they 
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inside their.own party ranks. ‘ They yritip .up jffie.jftanyig 
mood of the, youth wings inm wl^e^.urge^ j. ^p^ 
proyide no easy outlet fpr. the kadex wbo^ pu ihe 
after, vyants to cool things down and rum t toihe te8k)of uuQOtag 
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Blocks Are Not Brinks 

Hold-ups on the Berlin road, and dust-ups with allies, do not 
destroy the logic that is pushing Russia as well as 
America to seek nuclear co-existence 


W hen Soviet trpops held up American convoys on the 
autobahn to Berlin between Ocrober ipth and 12th, 
two natural reactions in the western world followed. 
The Russian act, coming the very, day the Moscow test ban 
treaty took effect, jolted those who now look, for a steady 
advance toward easier east-west relations. At the same time 
it was seized upon by sceptics as proof that all current talk 
of relaxation was a perilous deception. Dr Adenauer made 
the most of it over the weekend, in his last,speeches as 
chancellor. (They were scarcely “ farewell ” speeches, since 
he stressed his resolve to go on urging Germans, and the whole 
West, to vigilance,) The retiring chancellor depicted the 
Soviet traffic holdrup as a grimly revealing response to. Mr 
Kennedy's announcement on October 9th that be tyould allow 
the sale to Russia of four million tons of American wheat. 
Mr Khrushchev had got what be had immediately, wanted; 
now he would return to his old ways. ! . 


A different view was taken in, Washington. Officials there 
let it be known that there wa/s a real possibility that the hold¬ 
up had arisen through misunderstanding. The American 
army’s self-imposed code 0/ conduct pn the Berlin road— 
specifically, its practice , pf letting the Russians count the 
passengers in. a convoy only if they numbered more than thirty 
—had never been spelt out to the Russians, t'hi? time, tt 
was, in the end, spelt out; a few hours later the Russians 
released the convoy without counting beads (there were in 
fact only 25 passengers); and the United States, for its part, 
having ridden the jolt with impressive calm—as a Washington 
message bn page 243 records—refrained, at the end of the 
affair, from trumpeting a victory. ,.. < : 

However, even before the briefer hold-up of a British 
convoy on Wednesday, it was hardly possible to regard the 
Soviet action as a purely technical exercise in blockmanship, 
unrelated to its broad, diplomatic context ,;-The delaying of 
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the Americans for a total of some fifty hours—and of the 
British, four days later, for nine hours—^woukl hardly "have 
occurred if local Soviet commanders bad had'orders to be 
particularly nice to western convoys at this stage of east-west 
relations. It is arguable that Moscow would have been wise 
to give such orders. By doing so, it would have robbed Dr 
Adenauer of a telling Parthian shot and helped Mr Kennedy 
to roll over opposition to the wheat sale. But, against this, 
one has to consider the possibility that Mr Khrushchev may 
feel a special need to avoid any show of deference to an 
America to which he has had to turn (having cleaned out 
Canadian and Australian granaries) for his people’s daily 
bread, at a time when his confabulations with Washington 
had already evoked angry thunder from Peking and uneasy 
squirmings among his own old-guard party bosses. 

Just a year after “Cuba week,” when he stepped back 
from the brink and found the outraged Chinese dragon searing 
the back of his neck with a hot breath that has since bunt 
into visible flame, Mr Khrushchev still Seems bent on pursu¬ 
ing the course that has split the communist world. As was 
suggested in The Economist last week (page 113), his tactical 
swerves, pauses, and even retreats, far from revealing incon¬ 
sistency, may well seem to him to be essential to the pursuit 
of his aims. These, doubtless, are to keep clear of the nuclear 
brink, and to satisfy his subjects’ mounting demand for a 
switch from guns to butter, while, of course, hastening the 
predestined “ collapse of capitalism ” by all means that do 
Hot conflict with die other aims. (After all, whatever the 
Chinese may say, Mr Khrushchev is a communist.) And it 
is no easy matter, to put it mildly, to seek an accommodation 
with the United States while preserving the peculiar essen¬ 
tials of Soviet power. Always a cartoonist’s delight, Mr 
Khrushchev has exposed himself to being depicted by Chinese 
pencils as a renegade kneeling abjectly before Mr Kennedy, 
at the same time as it is still possible for, say, Dr Adenauer 
to draw him, Bosch-like, as a demon who has removed the 
knife from between his teeth and hidden it behind his back 
merely in order to smile and smile and smile. 


P recisely where, between these extremes, does the truth 
lie ? The revelations provoked during the public Sino- 
Soviet dispute have helped to illuminate the past evolution 
of Mr Khrushchev’s thinking. Previously it was known that, 
while still struggling for power, he had used against Mr 
Malenkov the argument now used by Peking: that nuclear 
war would destroy only capitalism. Once at the top—and, 
after 1957, less anxious for Chinese support—the need to 
avoid nuclear war soon loomed larger in his mind. It will 
be five years next month since he put the squeeze on west 
Berlin by threatening to sign a separate treaty with the east 
German government; the fact that the treaty is still unsigned 
indicates a clear change of attitude since 1958. Now we have 
more accurate dates by which to trace his evolution. In 
October, 1957, he had made a nuclear agreement with China ; 
by June, 1959, no -longer feeling that the Chinese were safe 
with nuclear arms (they had tried to drag him to the brink over 
Quemoy in 1958) he had cancelled it. 

Much is still obscure about the motives that led him to 
get so near the nuclear brink himself in Cuba a year ago. 
But his retreat'then into explicit acceptance of the need for 
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moderation In nuclear politics certainly precipitated his open 
quarrel with Peking. Public though that^uarrel has become, 
interpreter of it have to allow for the difficulty} for any 
communist leader, of being seen to repudiate any substantial 
part of the basic revolutionary doctrine. Revisionism is still 
a cardinal sin. Probing the shades of meaning} however, 
one can grasp the significance of Moscow’s recent emphasis 
on the economic development of the existing communist world 
as the main road to ultimate victory, and on peaceful means 
of winning power in capitalist smtes. And at the heart of 
the Sino-Soviet quarrel lies Peking’s insistence on the need 
to support violent revolutionary activity in the underdeveloped 
“third world” of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Mr 
Khrushchev has no wish to get involved in more dilemmas 
of the Cuba' type, which could force him to choose betWeen 
letting a local revolution collapse, and risking nuclear war. 


R ussia’s present restraint in the underdeveloped “ third 
world ” may thus be seen as, potentially, a major Soviet 
offer towards a global deal with the United States. The main 
counterparts that Moscow would expect would presumably 
be western underwriting, or at least acceptance, of the present 
order in eastern Europe, and steadying of the present nuclear 
balance. Such a bargain could be struck only with Washing¬ 
ton. Significantly, the Russians have for some time refrained 
from trying to exploit anti-Americanism in western Europe, 
although General de Gaulle has provided them with plenty 
of opportunities to do so. Their abstention strengthens the 
evidence that Soviet policy rests on the assumption that a 
deal with America remains possible, and, further, that the 
Atlantic alliance is a lesser evil for them than aq isolationist 
west European grouping which, in Russian eyes, Germany 
would dominate. 

Soviet propaganda against Germany has, if anything, 
gained in intensity recently, while anti-American propaganda 
has been toned down. In effect, the Russians are now urging 
Mr Kennedy to get tough with his more awkward allies. 
Having themselves braved an open break with China, they 
are not particularly inclined to accept American arguments 
that General de Gaulle has to be handled delicately or that 
the west Germans must be wooed away from him, whether 
by being given a share in a mixed nuclear force or by any 
other means. Yet, of course, the Russians’ own failure to 
coerce their awkward ally reveals one of the flaws in the 
assumption that one day everything might be neatly solved 
by a global bargain. Neither of the two main parties could be 
sure of being able to deliver the goods. Could Mr Khrushchev 
succeed in tamping down revolutionary outbursts in the third 
world if China insisted on stimulating them ? Can the 
United States, through a mixed nuclear force or otherwise, 
outbid and outwit the French president, and keep the Germans 
steady in the Atlantic ranks, without exciting new Russian 
fears ? All this goes to show the difficulty of a broad east-west 
accommodation. But it does not mean that it is impossible. 
The case for co-existence still rests on solid pillars: the fear 
of annihilation, the nuclear stalemate, and the crushing cost 
of the anqs race. n 

Both Americans and Russians can, indeed, ask. each other 
to consider their disputes with their allies as evidence that 
they themselves are in earnest about co-existence. Both, bow- 
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lOMMIMhiV education must last until the age d! sixteen ; 
( fartdoYc rauSt be spent on the schook. For progres¬ 
sives these have long been questions of 
hqur much; rather thatrpf whcthyr Th e-vi r t u es o f -mftalest 
report* of the Central Advisory Council for Education^ fo^ T 
thjt chairmanshm; df M): .John hjcwtsOm,* arc-tbirtit adm its 
voicji to ^^^poljnvelbeeh qufie specific on fye first jpbint; 
and that it should be able to stir; the facial cdflsCtencc of the 
notion. Fof its remit wfs to examine *' thf education of pupils 
agpd 13 to Id of average and less than average ability.” This 
means, of course, half the children in the country; and the 
most! i|efirfi$|ipg)y ippderprivileged half at that. < There is 
some advantage in the fact that Mr Newsom has .got in his 
plea for these children a week before the even more eagerly- 
awaited Robbins report will be making its equally urgent plea 
for a growth policy in elite education. 

Not all of the Newsom report is depressing. Some shining 
progress has been made in the secondary modern schook: for 
example, in the five years 1956 to 1961 , the council found 
that there had been a vast improvement in standards of read¬ 
ing ability—which means real comprehension, not just the 
putting of sounds to letters, fn 1961 the average child in the 
grOa{r eaiM read 9S weii as a child seventeen months older 
could do in 1956 . But it also makes clear that there are not 
enough teachers, not enough school buildings, and far and 
away too many changes in staff for what needs to be achieved. 
Most worrymg'of all, itls in fust those arcas where tKe physical 
and social circumstances of life are worst that education still 
proves to be most shockingly underprivileged. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the schools in slum areas had 
seriously inadequate buildings, compared with 49 per cent 
(surely bad enough) of all secondary modern schook. In the 
schopk in slum areas the average reading age of pupils leaving 
school was seventeen months lower than that of the average 
for all schook. Mr Newsom himself has expressed the Wish 
that his report could have been addressed as much to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government as to the Minister 
of Education. On educational grqpnjjs, as well as on those 
of. every other priority^ the demolition of the Victorian slums 
should be the first objective for every humane person in 
Britain. But meanwhile there must be a policy for getting 
teachers to these schools ip slttins. The council prints, with¬ 
out comment, a proposal from two members of London 
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and critical experience thrpugjithe 
opportunities .for leadership and self-fulfilment. 



I 


he ideologists of educational refi 

..ty-ftsiepfliL Scvsrsl cvvirm 







notably the controversy about whethti 
prehensive education might be prefer 
grammar schools and others. Pertly, tflttftM 
rightly believes these arguments to he peripheral to the main 
jdb of imprdvlhg «!tiCatl«ti— whlctrlsio serthar abetter johls 
done in better classrooms—and partly because it believes that 
no judgment can be formed on-a. -system of gduedtina padTfc: 
has been in action for at least twenty years. s&tofuWy 
modern school, and a fortiori no comprehensive school, has 
been going that long. But perhaps omission of full dkcussioiji 
of this point did ensure that the report coitti appdUT only*' 3 ! 
months after the council had started work on it—and with 
unanimity. « 

One of the most striking items on which agreement was 
reached was that of examinations. The council is dear that, 
for the children it had under consideration, to 6 much emphasis 
on attainment in external examinations cap, be positively 
damaging: a leaving certificate .far all children, .based on 
teachers’ assessments is rec omme nde d . Coming only two 
weeks‘after the Ministry of Education has launch edits new 
system of examinations for the Certificate of Secondary Educa- 
Continued on page 221 

ft** r»^>'Hi<Wwwpi fw , 
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Facts from Newsom 


FjlfUfi’s aMi/HtfU Jiqw ihc import 


TEACHERS IN A HYPOTHETICAL SECONDARY 
MODERN SCHOOL 1958-1961 




The Central Advisory Council for Education, with 
Mr John Newsom in the chair, has uncovered strik¬ 
ing inadequacies in the secondary modern schools 
in which two-thirds of the children* in England are 
educated. The right-hand chan above shows how 
rapid is the turnover of teachers. 

The figures showing the “ holding power" of 
schools situated in different types of area are arrived 
at by tabulating the proportion ol teachers appointed 
to the staff after September, 1958, who wcre~still in 
the same post in September, 1961. Perhaps their 
most worrying, feature is the rapid turnover of 


women teachers in schools wherever they may be— 
and the even more rapid turnover of men teachers 
in the bleaker areas from which an ambitious teacher 
(particularly il he has children of his own to educate) 
will rapidly seek promotion. The upper left chart 
shows the drcadlul inadequacy of secondary modern 
school buildings as judged by the standards of the 
Ministry of Education's own current building 
bulletin—the standards, sav the council, of “ en¬ 
lightened but conservative practice.’’ Shortages of 
specialised accommodation lor teaching aie in many 
cases even inoie desperate. 


QuotesTfom 

Newsom 

# Of the schools in our own sample, only 
a quarter in 1961 had an adequate library 
room which they were able to keep for its 
proper use, and more than another quarter 
had no library room at all. A third of the 
schools had no proper science labora¬ 
tories. Half had no special room for teaching 
music,land these included many schools in 
which „the single hah had to serve for 
assembly* gymnasium and dining. 


# The point is, could many people, with the 
right educational help, achieve still more ? 
If they could, then in human justice and in 
economic self-interest we ought, as a 
country, to provide that help. 

# We arc concerned that the young people 
whose education we have been considering 
should receive a greater share of the national 
resources devoted to education than they 
have done in the past, and by resources we 
do not only mean finance, although this is 
important. 

# The standard indicated by “average” is 
rising all the time, and perhaps never more 
rapidly than in the last twenty-five year?! 


# The demonstrable improvements of the 
past decade have happened despite die fact 
that it is only in the last few years that the 
majority of the schools have been provided 
with the buildings, equipment and teaching 
strength to cope with the situation and even 
now, as our survey has shown, there are 
gross deficiencies still to be made up. 

0 The country cannot afford this wastage, 
humanly or economically speaking. 

0 We fully endorse and confirm the conclu¬ 
sion reached in the Council's last report that 
there i9 an urgent need to raise the school- 
leaying age to sfattcfca and that a specific 
date should be announced for th& imple¬ 
mentation'of this decision. 
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.Co^mtdfnm Mcftaiii ■»< ■.«:/* 
tion, this is a strikingiaution. i Although fet^chtli^eh^ 
average and below average ability M^likety to ta^ tte 
the council’s strictures on eStaniinati^is and fti^ eWftsr'flii 
the curriculum should do n^uch tp make teachers Snd acfcrjinii- 
strators wary in their approach, to the new examination. 

It is perhaps in its observations on the teachers themselves 
that the Newsom report is most pointed. The first question 
it tackles is that of the length of Service of teachers in a 
particular school. Between 1 1958 and 1961 the number of 
men teachers rose by 14 per cent, and of women by 11 per 
cent. Yet at the end of this period of expansion only.65 per¬ 
cent of men teachers were in. the .same schools as they had 
started in at the beginning,.and only 58 per cent of woctejj 
were. The turnover; eapeiaally of women, is faf too hij^f h 
ensure go6d teaching. ; ; 1 S.i 

The coimeil also puts forward some striking arguments 
shout wliat cap he dope to improve both the quality and;the 
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,... developmtmttwer a 

..... .._ 

Aiai-^adtsltes'who'hlvh ■stibjiect 

. in (fc'gtlv; 

cruited'^to<i, : hy r mferaK^, t l^ ifoafe, & 
teachers automatically more than thdr non+graduats fdlowt) 
should be re-examined;. Taken togetbeir frith' *&& Ctnmcfl’s 
most valuable recommendations on in-service : ttyinfirig aojd 
refresher Courses for teachers, this cOuld ’help ra give the 
secondary modern schools the essentially non-academic—but 
.. of covusc well educated and rigorously traineg—teachers thar^ 
•> 'iheyneed.j * 


W 


The -verdkt bn Newsom 
M^^M^hfcas, and sq 

thirfriortwiU^e dispj^aed 
the! period Of^compdaory 


distribution of teachers through the schools. First is'a lettety'® * t^\he existihg provision up; 
sent to the ministerbefore the' council had complete^'its' not’be fprgoftsn. “ TBc'bo^JflHj'j 
deliberations, and destined for the attention of the:^Rohbins ; «, , been concerned,’' says the. ‘ 
committee. The point here is to throw doubt on the suitability, their fair'dime of thoroug 

of graduates as. teachers of average and below-average children. - desperately unsettling changes of staff.' Qiitvv ihalfourfufttee 



Mr Newsom believes that those who have studied child is -in their hands. We must see that it iS 'ln 1 '! 


hafids. 


' Sifrji.w'* 
.1 firmer* 9& : h tiV 
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CDNSBRVATI VK POLICIES 

Unmaterialist Trio 


A 1 1 hough few people noticed the fact 
at Blackpool, the outgoing Cabinet 
has clearly been doing some basic new think¬ 
ing about future Conservative policy. Their 
biggest problem is the familiar one of 
money. The new Conservative priorities 
were listed by Mr Macleod as “ First educa¬ 
tion, particularly higher education . . . 
second, housing ... third, afd in all its forms 
... to die underdeveloped countries of the 
world ... as well as aid at home in those 
areas with high unemployment.” On edu¬ 
cation, every minister looked forward with 
open purse strings to next week’s Robbins 
report; Lord Hailsham gave due warning 
that the mere building requirements to fulfil 
that report may M be the equivalent of the 
construction of several new towns.” On 
housing, Sir Keith Joseph promised an 
annual target of 350,000 new houses in 1963 
and 1964, and 400,000 houses a year from 
1965 on. On aid, no new policy was spelled 
out, but it was noticeable that the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer took up Mr Maclcod’s 
theme of the unmaterialist trio. “ Our plans 
for education, housing, and overseas aid,” 
said Mr Maudling in the speech which did 
not win him much personal applause, “ will 
reduce the scope for tax reductions. It is 
honest and right to say this.” * 


This last point was one of the unrecog¬ 
nised undercurrents of the Blackpool con¬ 
ference. By next April the Conservatives 
expect Britain to be booming, eveu although 
the upsurge in fixed investment may still 
not really nave started by then ; if after next 
spring investment picks up too, the 
Treasury is frightened that by late 1964 the 
economy might again be overstrained. 
This prospect does not provide much elbow- 
room for a pre-election budget. Before.each 
of the last two elections the Conservatives 
have restimulated the economy too much, 
and then have deflated it too much soon 
after the election in panic reaction to their 
previous ppen-handedness. To do the Tories 
justice, they seemed to be resolving at Black¬ 
pool that next April’s budget will'not make 
the first of these mistakes. 


Social Services Reform f 

onsideraAle significance should also 
be attached to Mr MacleotTs ” funda¬ 
mental questions” at Blackpool about;the 
social services: “ Should the wall of social 
security be the samfc height for everyone? 
Does the Beveridge approach make sense 
twenty years on?> v ‘ ”We may” said Mr 


.............-.Vi mi Vi,, iiii.f 11. ,'mi\ 

• . W 

‘ ■ ■ V >’ U f, ,r 

' ’ ;:W " 1 

Macleod* 11 be doing; than'we ought tp 

do for thoj^e with special xiee&rjjpji special 
problems because we insist oh providing a 
flat level of benefits for everybody. , He 
claimed that new Tory proposals on this 
subject will turn Labour’s and the Liberals’ 
“ patchwork policies ” into “ cplflporiidge 
by the time the general election cOmes.” 
The desire to find (or instal) a new 
Beveridge in Conservative Central Office is 
one of the most hopeful signs.of intellectual 
ferment there just now. 

The most fumkq^ental change of all 
would be to base 1 post social security bene¬ 
fits (state pensions^ state sickness pay, 
family allowances^ on nibd, perhaps eventu¬ 
ally by integrapng .them; with die PAYE 
system ; just as PAYE draws off our weekly 
direct tax from us according to our weekly 
income, so it could be used to hand put any 
future increases in net benefits only to those 
whose weekly net income per family mem¬ 
ber was below a certain level. But that 
could only be a very long term reform. More 
immediately intriguing are the * questions 
whether the Conservatives might introduce 
a specially increased pension for the most 
elderly (over, saV, the age of 73 or*;Yj) irho 
are not cpvefed by private pension schemes, 
and whether they might at lasrridse state 
unemployment benefit ahavethe'kttd of 
other social security benrilts. w 

The Economist has pleaded before ftir 
both these changes: Thcrejis a strbng social 
case for the first innovation; and an over- 





whelming* economic case for. the second. 
^llM^<iipW!fer. pay, caU.be 

taped to the average national /wage, die 
more freely, the market; can be allowed to 
w6rk in shaking resources oat of decaying 
industries. » And on this shake-out a great 
dcrinbC the'country's economic future is 
going to d$p*nd, A sharp rise in Uoamploy- 
ment benefit should be one of the new. Prime 
Minister’s first priorities. # f 


Retreat on . Rates 


vim 




Blackpool 

n», mt-® retreat before 
me M irWes^fwwt 99 By the Conservative sea- 
riftfe towns’ Which have be^fl pgftictilarly 
fcitdhit bf rating revaluation . ^he r ^ehicf 
mcmtsxy) : ar .the TVeaaury jmiMmiiced two 
new jnfMjntn%jo V***, ia fo; be a general 
jcevjew of wf^edpr the central taxpayer 
should take oyer more Burdens from local 
^ a^ Slao imtnediate emergency 
limited number of 
of , pound9 , '> to deal with the 
idea or pamculkr areas, add 
mclustries*” The effect will be 
to make a partial remission of rates next 
April to some middle class owner-occupicrs 
who would otherwise feel they faced 
“ hardship caused by sharp increases.” The 
Allen committee, which is at present inquir¬ 
ing into, whether any such hardship exists, 
will therefore have its deliberations over¬ 
taken before it has time to report. Tht 
Cabinet had prepared this political sop, 
after much heart-searching, as a major elec¬ 
toral initiative; they believed that it would 
be greeted with loud cheers at the con¬ 
ference,' flind save, them a lot of votes in the 
country at large. It was therefore interesting, 
ironical and instructive 'that the country 
hardly noticed. It. For, as Mr Boyd-Ca*- 
penter bumbled through his announce¬ 
ment, Lord Home sat Beside him on the 
platform, with the. dramatic news of Mr 
MacmilUk’s retirement ready in his hand. 


IUZERTA—ANPfr ' 

Debasing 

T wo years, ago, the United Nations 
. Assembly wa* billed into special 
session, id mid-August because of the crisis 
over Frances retention of Bizerti, its naval 

a in Tunisia. On Tuesday the french 
y withdrew from Bizexta; their going 
wap' almost unnoticed. Such a cgt*trg?t 
must prompt fomeneflecuoui^m the general 
question $ 4fr-flung military, and naval 
bases in sfbe dueled rocket age. . 

For years, thfc a^andonuxnt of all bases 
on foreign soil has Been one of the; simpler 
Soviet propaganda / slogans^ Vet the 
Russians themselves have come up against 
one, of ,the trickier aspect? of the problem 
of actually “ debasing ”~Hthe fact mat it is 
one thing to renounce a base with a great 
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show of goodwill, but another to manage a 
gractful exit: under pressaror Thejjt banded' 

back Port Arthur to Offifirtogood time; 
but their more recent enforced withdrawal’ 
from their Mediterranean submarine base 
at Dutt& (Dutazzo) was smudged by angry' 
Albanian charges that they had smashed the 
place up before leaving. 

America and Britain have leacnt, the hard 
way, that objections are likely to he raised 
whether one clings to a base or abandons it. 
One advantage of the latter course is that 
the cries of outrage die away in time; 
another, of cootie, is that; it saves money. 
Mere sordid financial factors have, how- 
. ever, pev^r played much . of a ook : iu the . 
. history of base?, Nor have strict military , 
1 cpnsideratioiiS always seemed to prevail 
* ovet those of ^refttige and sentiment. The 
ba loweridg o^ the flag is always ri tear- 
. ferker. The British flagy hauled down at 
Tripcoraalec, Hebbaniya, Ismgilis, at al. % 
fluttering yet a while at Kahswa in Kenya, 
Malta, and (discreetly) in the Cyprus and 
Singapore bases, will be ^gradually ” up- 
rootttl from the shores Oftfw Middle East 
and transferred to " floating garrisons” at 
^exif Mr Gordon-Walker gets, his chance 
to*'implement the Labour party policy that 
he revealed to the Sunday Telegraph last 
week. 

Shrewdly, the United States has saved,, 
money by closing bases in many parts of the 
world, including Britain, despite the con¬ 
sequent “ Don’t Go Home, Yankees” out¬ 
cries from some local inhabitants. Whether 
it has any good reason for dinging to 
Guantanamo, other than the difficulty of 
getting out without seeming to bow to Dr 
Castro’s demands, is obscure. But it seems 
not impossible that some day a Soviet 
delegate at a disarmament conference will 
utter, almost mechanically, the familiar 
challenge: 4< First you must withdraw from 
all foreign bases,” and be discomfited by 
the polite response: 14 We have.” 


INDIA AND crtlNA 

When to Talk 

N ew oEUtr l° st np lime m dismissing 
Mr Chou En lai’s offer (renewed in 
an interview published By Reuter on Mon¬ 
day) of talks without pre-conditions, in New 
Delhi. Sf&h there is some hope that the 
Sinorlndian border dispute may jbe a little 
nearer the negotiating table thaft \i was. 

Since early this year there bis bc$n dead¬ 
lock. India insists that the Chinese should 
accept in toto the proposals evolved jointly 

Colorobo iast December ; the Chinese have 
reservations which they suggest could he 
ironed out once talks have begum Essen¬ 
tially the Colombo proposals, which fol¬ 
lowed the sudden Chinese cease-fire and 
withdrawal, were that on the north-east 
frontier both' sides could station troopaup 
to the McMahon line ; in Ladakh the 
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Chinese should terittritb (Wfcnty kflonktres 
behindthe‘ f lint,ofactualcofltrol^t)f 
November 7, 1959^ {rougHy^ the limit of 
their advance in the fighting) % the Indians 
could station troops up to that line (most 
of it Sbfoe miles behind tne positions to 
wbfch they had'advanced in the first half of 
1962 before the'fighting). Both aides were 
to have civilian pepts in the demilitarised 
zone. . ... ^ m » ; , • 

Jhe Chipes^ objected, that both aides 
should Jktep. ( aq kilpjnetres frpmthe Mc¬ 
Mahon line, and that even Indian civilians 
should hot advance fflfo the area they had 
vacated ld Ladakh; TMs irf’ die plan the 
. Chincfid havcactcdupbo;! Oddly enough, 
largely, have the Indiana ;! they have 
pushed their civil adttfinitfratyoa forward 
to the McMahon liny, but-kept their army 
brick. Now Dr Nkruffiaftisprinting at a 
new meeting of tbeCoWmbo priwers, Mrs 
Baodsfcunrihe and Fmidebt Nasser-haVe 
agreed Jfoo re guardedly) that they should 
* continue their efforts ” ^ and they ^jerin, 
as Nasser had earlfer m m wortfe* fresh 
efforts. may Trot be sheer yharice that 
theftfe ihWatives came fritVsoo# afrer visits 
to Cairo and Accra byMrsfrindft. India 
has never had much justification, beyond 
mere expediency, to avoid negotiations by 
treating the earlier proposals as the tablets 
of the kw. Much strengthened, and with 
joint Indo-Anglo-American air ^ercjscs 
about to begin, it doifld afford to start 
changing its mind. 


AFTER-CARE 

The Voice of Dissent 

I T must be rare for a minister’s advisory 
council—a device for enabling certain 
departments to obtain outside, expert 
opinion on matters within their concern— 
to find itself unable to agfee on a subject 
it Kas tfeep asked to review, put this has 
happened to the Home Secretary’s advisory 
council on, the treatment of, offenders. 
A?ked to review the arrangotnepts for after- 
c^re, fpr discharged prisoners and others 
given ^institutional punishment^ tfie council 

S ri. at sub-committee to do the work 
a majority has adopted ixs report 
, 5$. 6d).Bui tferqe members of 
council,, headed ^y.j^qfessor Radzino- 
wicz of r the Cambridge institute of crimin- 
olpgy, have put in a dissecting memoran¬ 
dum, saying bluntly that wjhaf jk uoeefed is 
44 a bolder ,vfeipft-T-apd> scheme with guts 
in ^ ; j: / ; , j ; 

; After-oarc is at present: compulsory for 
persqaa released on licence from prisons 
and itaftttah and is undertake** by proba¬ 
tion officers acting for the Genmd Aftcr- 
Crire Association* This .arrangement also 
holds good for people, applying for volun¬ 
tary after-care after being released abso¬ 
lutely from long sentences of imprisonment. 
Those discharged after shorter sentences 
receive after-care, if they wish it, from local 
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(next day) 

Wm. Cory and Costatn 
meet and fully discuss 
requirements. 

September 30th. 

Deliveries of stainless steel 
tubes arrive October 2nd. 


Wm. Cory & Son Limited 
phone Costain. 

Their clients, Tubesales, 
require a warehouse by 




(nine days later) (four days later) 

Contract documents ready Work on site begins, 

and flown to America 
for signature. 



Costain submit drawings 
and cost estimate based on 
Wm. Cory’s outline and. 
specification. 



(after only 17 weeks) 
Warehouse complete and 
Tubesales in occupation. 


Tubesales wanted this building quickly - they got it 

The 40,000 sq. ft. warehouse with 200 ft clear spans, built on 
piled foundations, lit, heated and ventilated, was completed 17 
weeks from the first enquiry, Project managers an behalf of 
Tubesales (UK.) Limited are Wm. Cory and Soniimited, London. 


If s never too soon to enll in 


COSTA 


. IMard OMtato UA, 111 ' 

i«Hl, M.}. T l l njiiMti WaTwtot 4177 

Kklilu • mittlt • luM AniflN • Wist IMlit .. . 
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prisoners' ll 
voluntary v 
sory under - the 
1961; and the advisory 
that all after-care shouli 
single service and that , 
be a combined “ probati 
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service, financed. 


se| 

as is the probation service 

k . X wva.xAa.iiu k 

lequer ana naif 
This is the recom- 


nanced. as is the pr< 
at prescntr^alf of'ffic EctS 
jby the local authorities. Thu 
tnendation to which the dissenters mainly 
jbbject. The probation service, they point 
out, is already overloaded and will shortly 
have to take on 
^Streatfeild com 
Regard after-care 
lions; yet 
prisoners 44 are 
more urgent 
[ How the 
between the ! 
remains to be 
more radical 
'wording of the 
licences, 
compulsori 
tun: 

' You must lead an honest, sober and in- 
\ dustrious life and you mult be punctual 
and regular at your work. 

You must not break the law or keep corii- 
■ pany with persons of bad character. 

. Could anything be more unrealistic, use¬ 
less or our of date ? 


r !W<it 
most peopi 


~d Pbictf, 

U 

b> 



Law 




Ffousitig Humbug 

T he bftr of housing is a labyrinth ip 
which even ;the law itself can 
enmeshed* Lgs? week two ;daa&%. : , „ 
reported that ill$pinate ks meander^/; 3 
the court of appekl Lord'; Justice Hgrmop, 
reluctantly revermg a decision hud t .tif f 
county cpurt, $Ufened that the case m 
question ^ was good example of hq*r 
admirablh^ptended legislation to Ten - 
social injifftfce in, , 5 

of a different sortJ?* 



_„ 

lowness of the rent, the tenant would have 
been entitled to the protection of the Rent 
Act. A lady, the former leaseholder of a 
house of two fiats in Fulham, had assigned 
the 99-year lease to Someone else, and had 
then bought back the last few weeks of this 
lease fonhe* su r p risin gly hfgfr sum of £50a. 
She then moved into the house, dividing 
her oocqunfcy, between both flats*, and 

was 

Jease 

which b*gi* PL 
a reattf 

the court warbcundi 

owner catf, of cour 9 ej gp to the cOunty 
court and obtain an order setting the rent 
at a more realistic value; but the two fiats 



dins 
quite rightly. 


afcdiy tn iffc, at 

Eertbe^tof f954> 

am her plea. ' The 


ming hfl3[ n ry^ r p^ry |t|9fl ViaH yynghy ^ y qfry 
action against two landlords, on the grounds 
that they had, without planning permission, 
changed the useof their properties “ from a 


single 


dw^Umg^hoUu 



separately 
gardedas' 
othebfndliries. 
badtfat 
on t&e 
a re 

one family 
The high 
to the 

the use of t&i 
changed. This decision 
should Ve&ifejrco^tSe^ 
local autborider and: 
to insist that, when lane 


house-kt-in- 
various rooms 
turn re- 
cookers and 
of Housing 
*8 orders 
use is still 
residents are 
it-d wellers. 
dues back 
ition that 
effectively 
tant It 
'ers of 
them to do more 
cram a great 


many tenants into one house, the tenants are 
provided with the facilities that enable them 
to live a reasonable life. 


LAOS 

The Thin Wavy Line 

P RINCE SOUVANNA PHOUMA’S visit to 
London this week is a reminder that 
the Laotian problem has not vanished just 
because people tore loo&nfc tjjte other way. 

usibqt* indeed, 
hfopmtry and 
out by 
•including 
has broken 

:eted (for 
cj&os ought 
Terence 
be. A 
neither 
. The 


The 
presides 
the daboi 
fourteen 
Laos itulf-^i 
down, gr 
Being 
strategic, 

to be neoii^'aQd th|S 
was right to insist that it 
neutral 

idea, that neutrality Sustained by a 

coalition of incompatibles—communists 
and anti-communists under: g neutral£rime 
minister—was doomed to failure* and has 
duly failed. This, and the composition of 
the International Control Commission 
(Poles and Canadians under Indian chair- 
. .manshift) that.ia. 
carrying out of the 
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-both poli¬ 
ce split into 
W 49 ttrn factions, 
would own to such 
:uane’s forces, now in 
thet Lao, call themselves 
and Prince Souvanna 
e Neutral 
goverri- 
scow an£ 
really k 
ong Lei 
are loyal 
ince wit; 
Phourai 




likj 

h ■ ••”**•* -w.ijF|wr»v*» wo yv 3 VlCCf 

left Vientiane for hf^lferongholg 
*“l : *Khay last April, *ntf has not 
-ince tlM^l^#gers and 
_ i have beatrgppte^all but two 

pjtoistries jn Vientiane, and lefr- 
wifigers^and leftafeutrak have been ruling 
the commun|st areas. 

The prospects of ^solution are not rosy. 
Prince Sduviana helicopter 

on Jply 13th. to go. to Kjbang Khay, at Prince 
SouphartnouVongS invitation, but turned 
back when the helicopter was fired on. 
Souphannouvong sept an emissary to 
Vientiane a month ago, but no progress was 
made. Since then. Prince Souvanna has 
been to the United Nations, Paris and 
London, and is on his way to Moscow, at 
a leisurely Laotian pace. In effect, Laos is 
partitioned, though the partition line is 
untidy and bends this way and that accord¬ 
ing to who fired the last shot. London sticks 
to the view that it is still too early to say 
the ,190a«agreement has broken down, 
and w'Otar effort must he made to get it 
to JNjtt af was intended. Though the 
presgk siomoQ could go on without much 
change for $ good wjbfk, this is a view that 
rather than realistic. 


ROM Business 

The latest Quarterly Survey covers: 



they have been useful; but 4 hat is alL 
The Pofyh veto wi^i|n tl^.controj eopi- 
mission has. effectively paralysed it as an 
instrument iof ifivesugaiing alleged. VWa-i 
tjlons of thq Geneva settlement by the com,- 
munist-led Pathrt Lao forces. On -the 
government side, what has happened js_ 
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718 wanted this 707 
on* Man got It 


* *' 7 ^ H \ - >< 


718 bright young riidn a§pl|ed f 80 « of* 

were accepted for training. 0ftly v tO floe, ft a workshop, at ajfesk or at 
got through. One of these lOpfrots the controls of a Boeing ?07. 

Is now a Captain with Lufthansa. It 
took htm seven years, seven years 
of tests and examinations Seven, 
years of studying routes and radar, 
practising navigation and complex 
landing procedures at the world's 
major airports. He had to complete 
8000 actual flying hours (imagine 
where that could take you!) Tod"' 

he la Captain of a Lufthansa Boat rrVTfT AMfl A 

W' A than trained to do Ms j JUU* JLjHLAlfPlt 

supremely well - Oke every other Oermanwmnea 
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-frOmour ktottf comjsrOtd^kT 

IV 7 hen Herr Erhard, as the fieV federal chancellor, hw 
W expounded his 'government’s pbKcy(this was pne tobe 
done' on Friday), the Bundestag w thed have nearly a 
week to ponder before debating it. As Herr Wdmeir haSputit for 
the still more or less te^pecbhi{l : djipQSitfon,' w The government 
declaration wiH make impossible to judge hbw'Professor Erhard, as 
federal chancellor, would like to be.’seen. The continuities he would 
like to lay emphasis on,' and the jnnOvatfohs he would like to hint at, 
will then be discernible.” 'The debat? on -Herr Erhard’s'govern-;, 
mem declaration is to take place on October '2:4th and 25th:. 

As had been confidently expected, Hert Erhard Was elected 
chancellor by amabsolute h^ority in sicret bsdlot'mj Wednes-' 
day, the deputies having been cklled din by batne in alphabetical * 
order to cast their voting papers into a transparent plastic box. 
The whole procedure took just over an hour. Herr Shard’s two" 
gtanddaughters, in the front roWofthe distfjighisfaed vishp^t’ 
gallery, enViabIyWhil?d away the rime with the'help of a pjtftpf 
field glasses.' Qf the ^ deputies present'(out ofapossible ttrtal 


>1 ( . Ur?h<k«x ' ‘H 

°fcj°?> <«ch« 5 »g the;?2 Berliner«) ay9 and 

t8?«g»mtt. One spoiled his or her paper and *4 a&Wtooch The 
Petppfftats ijad already . announced,, th# 

H«r Erhard.) Qi» Free jRepaoflfa.v ittor.Wfeyedfc 

(• Tk«f XWQtyfyfcx weeft jtabbaUy 



aB^tgg«i . 9tcaricaM,.iA ordette satirfy tbe ainlariom.af JieR. 
Mw&t, Herr Mende, the chairman of the FteeDefflecriu (the 
Christian Democrats 1 awkward coalition partners). Who refused to 
serve in the cabinet under Dr Adenauer, was not to be satisfied 
with getting only the vice-chancellorship vacated by Herr - 

He insisted on bgng fiwn as well the ministry for alM 

pa MT.'SK'&ate 

Since Herr Mende is neither, several Christian Democrats iti 
unhappy at what they calf Hew EihWdV" firitSurrender.’’ Here 
Barzel, offered the ministry for refugees in place of the all-German 
post, refusedir. ■ ' ■ *• ' v* vJTV 

But Hart > Erhard Ik aware that, In the Oyes of the CDtT few 
Whole, his prime task is to win the election' of i jdji and that' it' 
may then stillbenecessafy to'gOvim With the hilp df dib Ftee 
Democrats. 'Election Calculations'stich as these, particularly the 
wish to promise a fundamental Continuity of'policy, ate alao'Jargely' 
behind Herr Erhard’s decision to make as feW changes' as posable 
in the Cabinet. Besides Herr Mende, there are only two newcomers 
—Heft Kurt' Schmflcker to the ’ministry of economics, add Herr 
Hans Kruger to die ministry of refugees; Herr Schmtibker, a 
53-year-old Christian Democrat' Owns a sraaU boOk-princpg busi- 
nessat Loningen and has been hitherto cbalrmftt Ofth£ B undes tag 


—j— r —y- -- —J —; r"T w T-r"V —'V ^VUWUI\VU 1,11 - 

ids' farewell oration to Dr AdenaUer on Tuesday thst hMd.parlia¬ 
mentary controversy cOuld b? expected to continue under thetfew 
regime. Matty of the Germans who watched thb' proceedings Ipter 
on television must have hoped'that it would not be of Cudi a harm¬ 
ful kind—Herr Gerstenmaier spoke of * the still Smartin g wonnds *’ 
inflicted during Dr Adepatrer’s long chancellorship—as to engender ‘ 
yet more of the churlishness exhibited fry the Sodal Democrats oa 
what was intended to be C gracious occasion. Whenever thereat 
of the house applauded the president's tributes to the retiring chin-, 
oellor’s achievements,' they sat silent. Though some of jtbose 
achievements may have been disputable, there are others that wet 1 ? 
surely not. Only when Herr Gerstenmaier. spoke of their own 
hero Of Weimar days, Otto, Weis, did the Social Democrats lunte " r 
the grace to demonsrikte agreement. Dr Adenkuer'hm^t 
revenge, thankmjg th? opposition for having conscientkrtt^ cattitd 
out their obligation tb oppose. ’ ‘ ‘ 

Gryve, and yety straight, Dr Adenauer stood ftir'37!tbinutes while' 
the president addressed him in the name ofthe ^hbbe (if not wholly 
admiring) Bundestag. - As seen froiia one mat m the press gjliery, 1 
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about tofond down *<evere sebteacet^ufti^ p#ntdhma^k^ 
all that he has jiever&en exaalyiWAatniueJ* snJn' , Wisclr;^MW^ 
little faulfto find with the old hand before him. True, Dr Adenauer 
had failed to reunite Germany; there were extenuating circum¬ 
stances. His “ political style ” had often been criticised ; yet the 
past 14 years of German parliamentary democracy, the Adenauer 
era, had established the sound precedent that the head of the 
government must uilccas&gly cultivate adequate parliamentary 
support. Herr Gasknmtfkt estimated that Dr Adenauer could 
be compared with, among Writer German statesmen, Bismarck 
alone. And, he added, it was in circumstances much more difficult 
than BisraarckV that Dr Adenauer had become chancellor ’ in 
September,* 1949. Since therij Dr Adenauer had led Germany' 
from distress and opprobrium-* 44 by the end of the second world 
war we had indeed become the curse of the world”~-ro material 
wellbeing, reconciliation with France, and partnership with the 
West. : 

The recurring theme of Dr Adenauer's many valedictory speeders 
has been the need for unrefexing vigilance against the communist' 
Hast^tbo recurring omission from those speeches, any word Of 
commendation of his successor. Both are symptoms of related niis^’ 


ITALY 

Inquest on Vajont 

, FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

S ince the terrible night of October 9th-ioth when 500 million 
cubic metres of Mount Toe fell imp the Vajont reservoir, 
causing over two thousand deaths in the Piave valley, several points 
have emerged. First, the dam itsclffs still intact. It has stood up 
to a pressure scores of times greater than the maximum foreseen 
by its originator, the late Professor Semenza; the reputation of 
the Italian^ as dam builders is if anything enhanced by the disaster. 

Vajont is a masterpiece of engineering which ought never to 
have been built. It is the geologists who appear to have been at 
fault. Did they foresee a landslide of this dimension* and if so 
why did they not give more warning ? The short answer could 
be that the man who signed the geological report fpr the company. 
Professor del Piaz, died before the work was completed. But his^ 
colleagues were worried, •. A major landslide occurred while the 
dam was being built and the institute of hydraulics at Padua was 
asked to;makc tests. The effects of a big landslide were tested on 
a model of the reservoir seven metres deep. Press accounts say 
that the institute declared that rock disturbance was being caused 
by thepressure of water and that a slide must be expected near the 
dam. This is nor precisely what actually happened at Vajont, but it 
is evident that the experts were not satisfied, for the dam, completed 
in i960, had not received the final approval of the test committee. 
Signor Sullo, the minister of public works, has asked the commis¬ 
sion of inquiry to find out the cause of this delay. 

In fact, a historical precedent for the Vajont tragedy exists and 
should have been known to the geologists of the electricity com¬ 
pany and those of the state. It was brought to the notice of your 
correspondent by a distinguished Italian geologist. Dr Giancarlo 
Facca. The incident is described in the Abto Stoppani’s classic 
44 II Bel paese,” which is the first treatise on the geology of Italy. 
Writing in 1870, Stoppani described a tremendous landslide which 
took place in the Alps a century earlier, on February 8, 1772. A 
huge chunk of Mount jSpitz fell into the valley and blocked the 
Cordcvole torrent, thus forming the Lake of Alleghe, which did 
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until-Match at least) the chairmanship ef the Christian Democratic 
Union. Will he make a nuisance of himself, in the Bundestag and 
behind the scenes, and particularly to the new chancellor and the 
foreign minister ? The Social Democrats naturally incline to sup¬ 
pose that he will. 44 Nothing cgutd be nw^daiAgingto thcJ>der 4 J 
republic,” Herr Wehner sai^ da r ^y °h Oct^|>dr io?p, fc Vf thtjjh 
it should seem to have two governments after October 15th.” The 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, which has been a good friend to 
Dr Adenauer over the years, attend the same warning more tact¬ 
fully in a leader on Monday.:£Konrad Adenauer is much too 
shrewd and cxperiWjced,” it fgidf* to be %>ible of believing that 
a secret second government e$q$d be a useful institution.” 

A few minutes before he,;s^p^ down on Tuesday from the 
rostrum to his deput^jfe^^i ^ j ^p ift ^ the bouse, Dr Adenauer 
eased the tension to be a good listener 

and an infrequent * * ' “ nd endurance. A 

ripple of incredutoP laughter mf house. All stood 

as Dr Adenauer dbvrn to join tl^ ks—but it needed 

sharp eyes to cat<^ t£te Social Do^rats ttS act of homage. 


ir laughter ran 
Ipped down to join tl 
tj|e Social Dcttrcrats ft 





not previously exist. Several villages w^re destroyed ’overnight. 
In the following May a second landslide occurred and a piece of 
the mountain fell into the lake, which rose in a gigantic wave and 
destroyed the township of Alleghe. This great landslip, wrote 
Stoppani, “ is certainly the most fearful of the thousands, of .which 
you will find traces in the Alps.” The Abbe* recalled how Dgnte 
in “ The Inferno ” describes a similar incident, traces of wbfch 
he had seen near Trent 

The mechanism of the landslide (as distinct from its cause) i; 
simple. Under the mesozoic limestone of the lake bank are layers 
of marl and clay. These can imbibe water to a point at which 
they liquefy, causing tbe hard rock above them to slip. Did this 
happen because of the presence of the lake or for other reasons ? 
The geologists on Signor Solio’s commission may not find this easy 
to decide, but presumably they will test the underlying layers to 
discover whether they imbibe water to such an extent as to make it 
clear that the reservoir ought not to have been filled. 

Since the disaster was apparently foreseeable and was in fact to 
some degree foreseen, re&pqnsibility extends from the geologists 
whq may have expressed their doubts too timidly, to the company 
and/or the authorities yho thought fit to override them. Signor 
Sullo has asked the commission, of inquiry to discover whether the 
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Reckless Robin, hero Hood of the T/V sets, mainstay of the 
Minstrels, s sort of Medieval Traffic rWardett 
So noble of heart, they Say, that he never missed mas* 
before massacre... and then Of course, only put jiald to the 
en route rich. 

Legend, alas, scarce bears out fact Medieval travel had more 
than ite share of ups and down* for all cfes t*# The greet 
carriage of Edward Ill-s slater, Lady Eleanor, cost j£*bO* 

(a fine fowl cost idl). e eighTf bediOr* 

tourist was t/3d for . • .-S'V-V 

But all feared the robberEarns, tb* reeskltrant *sjghitud 
the constant, cut throat crew/Of ''tttptoura, Roberdamsa 
and Drewlatchei”. . . ^ . 1 ■. • v , 

Feared them. |o touch/that itifsfls Edee^i^Piebed' a $t#tut* . u 
causing all roedildea to be cleared tor' two hundred feet of YW 
coppice and hruahwcM eouht Serve dhedter fpr saUylnf 
sackpurtes, /■/J V‘' : ' ■ 


Hot the jottleet tout of ‘Highway ntf. Bi* «f & 

in the bed old deye •• 'V/-v 

Before Petrol. • • 'V- 


■Afdmi <i,,t»i(t«ftfthot*.t 


ThetedayeThe Kebta Hood eenree nogttaa % 

down In the fareetnothtog etli* and BE' etimda^BW att''ain^ ;>s 

•uperb tat travel. '..'.V ■"> ■ 

Sample 'the: Mrrie* add «* 
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PiLKINGTONS' 


GLASS 


Float is a Pilkington achievement. This revolutionary advance 
in glassmaking is a product of Pilkington research and 
development For the first time all the best qualities of 
plate glass and sheet glass have been combined in a single 
product Only Pilkingtons make Float Glass, but it is readily 
available from glass merchants everywhere, as are all 
Pilkingtons' glasses—today's widest range. 

PILKINGTONS' GLASSES 

Float • Polished Plate • Sheet • Rolled and Rough Cast • 
Wired • Cathedral, Figured Rolled and Reeded • Prismatic 
• Cast Glass "CALOREX" • "ANTISUN” • "VITROLITE” 
wall facing • “ARMOURPLATE” toughened glass • 
"ARMOURPLATE” glass doors and assemblies • 
"ARMQURCAST" doors .• "ARMOURCLAD” cladding • 
"MUROGLASS” cladding • Glass Pomes • “INSUUGHT” 
Glass Blocks • "INSUUGHT” Multiple-Glazing Units • 
Diffuse Reflection Glass • Glass Louvre Blades • Slates 
and Tiles. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE For literature on any type of 
glass for building please post coupon to: 

Pilkington Brothers Upilted, St Helens, Lancashire, England 

Please send literature Jon_ P _ 

(Insert type of glees or spptfcetlon) 


ADDRESS.— 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 

THE GREATEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF GLASS 

St HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND , A 
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INTBIUf^TipNAL RBEfp^T 


tlWtJ^ pcufttd the ’ttjpetf oputionof tadi » rcpqta^t? 

Wfftf, 9 <wj*?y* &ADE. ISc company i* npf ,s*tttxu| tit* 

staff is vittwfly u n cha n ged; . Ever pace thc jdem was i&ojccted.tte 
inh abitaattpavc otJfiplaiDed bitttflyoftbgab'Msc* u^ qnamr <f i 
tb« ‘»njpanyi A-- Bool^. off ’’a^Kehe: 

of jh$ ; danger by fecal organ* and jepr«p^tiw$M* Ifeetk pa**? 
»eniied by the CoinrauniK yaity to PpafeiQt Scgnj. = In.1959 the 
cMnupniK yajpea Unit* am,'sued. for. publishing d*ese dot)hta> It 
wa* acquhtfd on the evidence af..the population and ja ^tOfuy* ■ 
I#**!* pubjwheda secondar^ie,delating that anenphhops 
slide nya,i?awitSrte^B(ithe ooly.uncertaintyyaa.t^p^ef ftwoufci 
be gradual or sudden. x-,V „ „ 

E*opt for a few scorrpeppk, tnapyj^ jhcpt nsgrants fh? ^ 
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Swords in the Sahara 

W hatever majryet com£ of the, attempt^ itvpit in Kabylia; 

the Algerian army’s ffiifesttnttitof tte’^j^es’ 
holds on Saturday was a b&uriful piece of itage ntafiaj^merit. 
Not a shbt was fired as loyal soldiers took over alt the towns in 
Kabylia and the rebels vanished silently, like wilts, into the moun-* 
tain tops. As the compare; President Benbella has deservedly won 
great applause for staging this impressive spectacle. By contrast, 
the drama on Tuesday of mobilising his army against threatening 
Mordtcans on the frontier was a piece of political ham acting. 
The call to arms* the roqstng of patriotic fervour, the reverberating 
declamations against King Hassan of Morocco were all part of a 
well worn patter tfcat^jhe 4 world has heard ad nauseam wherever 
frontier troubles persist. Irwould, nevertheless, have been difficult 
to resist turning on this act, once Morocco had shown itself willing 
to provide such a thumping cue. 

The fighting this week between Moroccans and Algerians in a 
disputed frontier area of the Sahara would not have differed from 
earlier skirmishes had King Hassan not, for the first dihe, put 
royal Moroccan troops into action. In previous clashes only tribes¬ 
men# whose activities could be disclaimed, have been involved. By 
committing his regular troops King Hassan raised the issue into 
one of direct national honour. For so normally, astute a tactician 
his judgment has been somewhat faulty. President Benbella has 
been glad of the chance to distract public opinion from inside to 
outside troubles and to recapture the loyalty of war veterans by 
calling them to service again. 

It was in two small oases A ,Tinjoub and Hassi Beida, that this 
week’s battle was joined. Their position is strategically important; 
for they lie on the caravan route bepveen Tindouf and Colomb 
Rechar—and Tindouf, with its iron ore deposits and passageway 
to Mauretania, is the region of the Sahara that Morocco most 
strenuously claims. It seems that last week Moroccan chieftains 
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campaign against the MoroCcdn itkmarchy. ThU tondldd 
this Wednesday, when Algiers rrtio Made the' Wild aBegidoil tkec 
King Hassan’s father, Kfa£ Mohammeif, had rotUliVed ^ Mf 
Benbella’s arrest by the French in 19^6. Sdcb cniefiy false'charges 
can hardly assist the envoys who have been travelling Odn^top this 
week between Kirig Hassan. and President Benbelk, a* the two 
leaders try to determine^their terms for peafee. 

The Moroccans maintain that when the Algerians were still 
fighting France, and were deeply indebted to Morocco for giving 
them a western base, they did concede that Morocco’s claims had 
some substance. At the time of the Tangier conference of 1958, 
the representatives there of the Algerian National Liberation From 
decided with Morocco and Tunisia to pool all their future 
problems. These problems were naturally interpreted as including 
border disputes: When President Bourguiba last week proposed a 
Maghrebi summit meeting he was hoping, no doubt, to recapture 
some of that old frame of-mind. But he is dealing with different 
Algerians. It is cjifficult to pur the clock back* The best that 
might be hoped for from any negotiations is agreement to defer 
frontier questions into a long future when Algeria, less harassed at 
home, 'may be in a stronger' position to consider Morocco’s 


were in control of the oases, but whether they had worked their 
way in or had always been ip possession is not clear. In any event, 
after giving some Algerian soldiers a hearty supper on Tuesday a 
week ago, they were driven, out by their well nourished guests on 
the Wednesday. King Hasisan was incensed and promptly sent in 
his troops. , f On Thursday of tfyis week tfye regular armies of both 
sides were bitterly fighting it; out and. President Barbel^ was 
picturing .the struggle as an ideological war. / 

This Algerian emphasis op good socialists fighting monarchist; 
“ neo-colonialists ” comes at a time when relations between Algeria 


claims. v ■ 

Unhappily this frontier conflict has only deferred yet longer the 
time when President Benbella can put some real economic order 
into his hard .tried country. It is one thing, for instance, to fOroe 
back the Kabyle 1 rebels into the mountain positions from Whsdi 
they hai^ied die French for eight unconquerable years; But the 
. military move will be negative if not followed up by firm measures 
to giVe economic help to Kabylia. The rebels retreated in full 
complement (said to total some 3,000) and stiff have the power 10 
capitalise any new wave of discontent. .. - 
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CANAdA •“* ’ v K: '- : • -•■ ■•>'■ ‘’■■0 

■ -uv? s mttr'L .■„• ■ -. •• .: ^ ,. ,i» .•> 

r-"OiLawa’s ■ Low Ebb 

W • > A i ‘ t ‘ V < " 'r m. . 1 - ' f* 1 ‘ , , V 1 ’ ; • 1 ■ 

^ BV Otm SPECIAL C^fesPONDErtT ' 

/^MADA is Blf kys'rtbe jCb^ mi‘ arjg^totein^ahci qmatty for a vfrrong 
X^i' 1 'i 'itex&btiGtabke ; /i^ 4 the same place'W five' 

sixths'^/t^ty^nve^ roctoy of a rtffldCTlesf ijtess. 

Tt^ y wmt[ ^ B&W"id 4 n'bf w 2 potir, w , coined;;^ the " Pearson 
gp^d^i&eSit, Wal? bound to, til) 4 r up ki'the sjbgao mikeiri* fiicfei £ 

tte p^fc^l^cicrt iSa^k ea?n^;' Wic ; 

bSdi ar^^Lt^ r 

ago now admit that one mbite mis&fe; i kS&gle f&dVeifteiice, 1 ifen^t 
bring the government down. To sit in the House of Commons 
in Ottawa a fortnight ago while Mr Caouette and his Ralliement 
des Crtdm ate s had the temerity to refuse the .government * vote 
of anpplyWasto realise the depths pf insecurity andinduprity that 
Mr Pearyoofc government has so quickly plumbed a&er a^ jts 
brave noises in April. tS 

The man most freely %i$'rlghtJy Warned for. this Mr Walter 
Gordon,* who made his niche in Canadian history with a budget 
performance of monumental misjudgment in Jupe. Ifore.wa? a 
man kOowp to be an experimenter, indined towards cheaper money 
and btoadly in favour of economic nationalism for Canada. None 
of' these attitudes is inimical to a consensus of Canadian thinking. 
Mr Gordon's fault was not that he flputed Canadian opinion but 
that his measures were tinkering or unwork¬ 
able. If after several years of weakening 
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.At least the Russian wheat deal buys 
more time/ Wlflibut lr, { Cshadk toul&fiiifcjfy ma&ftriii the 
ing momentum of its economy* With it, the temptation will be to 
make things easier than they should be (Mr Gordon makes no 
secret of his preference for lower interest rates)Land to aim at 
putting enough steam in the economy perhaps to have a general 
electro next rfpqpg:; It ig aljmdy char; that u tte mirn^ 

gove^nadst bm^j?onfldiricq h itfcff.* It &®yi 
with brave ideas of running Canada on a logical, centralist 
economic ^cy-“-^itjbi >/ development, planning,, federal pension^ 
and municipal loaijs^apd $eemed theo prepaid tp takfj. oriU 
decisive; struggle for federal as,against provincial pdwqr. It,Ma f 
taken, no longer than this for idle provinces tp sec these federal 
pretensions off, and with no need for a. struggle after Ottawa's 
display of political weakness. $o on the home front, too, thick 


influence the department of finance had been 
capable of keeping .an innovating minister 
constructively on the rails, all might still 
have been well—or pearly so.,, Air Gordon 
manages to remain, despite this disaster, a 
likeable human being, and it is as well thgt 
he never seemed ambitious to become a 
superior politician. The fact that, the Cana- 
dian economy!* picking up steadily despite 
Mr Gordon’s worst efforts is a reminder, 
once again, that there is a deal of ruin in a 
nation. And the Russian wheat deal has 
fallen like manna into the government’s lap 
at the very mpmem when it is in urgent need 
of funds to make good its payments 
deficit. 

Of the other miseries, none is more un¬ 
fortunate than the holes that have been in¬ 
flicted in the bridge-building exercise that 
Mr Pearson started with President Kennedy 
at Hyannisport. In Washington, officials are 
staggered to discover how far the new 
Liberals have taken over the attitudes of 
economic nationalism that so angered them 
during the Diefenbaker regime. But they 
ought to pause. “ We have the most open 
economy in the world,” Mr Gordon has 
said, and while h has been possible m 
modify a current account deficit of around 
a billion dollars , with the United States, it 
wifi never be possible to close it without 
sprite borrowing, some structural changes 
in the Canadian economy, and some f urnd*’ 
mental revision of ideas about Canada's 
economic and political destiny. 


AUSTRALIA 

A Vote in Time 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 

S ir, Robert mbnzies has good reasons 
for deciding to go to tho country on 
November 30th, one year before the end 
qf this parliament’s term. He wants to 
, improve on the effective majority of one 
to which thegeUftal elections held after the 
credit squeeze of 1960-61 reduced him; 
and he is naturally anxious to choose a good' 
time for die election that he may decide tx> 
make his last (he Owes it to history to write 
his memoirs), 

November is a good time because the 
economy 18 now iifcgood shape. High prices 
for woof have boosted the exchange reserve?. 
Unemployment has shrunk to almost 
nothing, but soon will be swollen again by 
a hew crop of school-leavers as, overnight, 
14-year-old girls in country districts bchonte 
unemployed lady typists. Next year die 
economy may be dangerously beaming again, 
and with a majority of one the government 
would be unable to deal with it adequately. 
The restrictive practices legislation is Rang¬ 
ing fire, bqt the business community may 
be tven snore upset when the draft Bill is . 
actually produced, as sooii ft must be. Then ~- 
thbre is the qucstfcn of the Briri* ficncnd 
electbn ; a Labour victory in Britain might 
be catching; and it would be wise to get the' 
Australian election over beforehand. These : 
is just a possibility, too, that Australian 


Labour, if given time, might fake a leaf out 
of Mf Harold Wflsoh^s book alnd produce a 
forward-looking-policy. 

As it is^ tbe opporition is as usual in some 
disarray^; The quarrels between federal aqd 
, state authorities about aid ta church (which 
means Roman Catholic) schools have k |teen 
troubling the Labour party, which is also 
awkwardly placed on defence questions. It 
has said that it would * renegotiate ” the 
agreement with the United States in order 
to seek joint control over the naval com- 
munition station at North-West Cape. It 
would repudiate the letter of agreement 
under which Australian forces are stationed 
A in Malaysia, and would seek instead^ formal 
direct treaty? fading which it wpuld 
apparently withdraw those forces. Austra¬ 
lians are now anxious about defence, and 
, the government believes they are in no mood 
fotequivocations. 

Ailother gOod reason fejf calling in early 
electiori is that the opposition is cfearly 
averse from it, arguing -fiercely that this 
Would be a waste of public money and that 
there ia no issue to jjusttfy it This gave 
the prime minister just the opening he 
needed when kc announced , his decision in 
the Hquae .Represeiiicatli^i on Tuesday 
qfebt ;; He ,rented five separate pccastons 
on .wB^ch ,djje qppo^tion, in censure debates, 

4 ^ d^iidenged h|pi to go. to tfte country, 
Wet# on to argue that thc^ necessity for 

siWfiW defence coihihltzdents to be clear 
to^thev nkdfhaa was all the issue he weeded, 
Modi cbn happen in the eomris of rix weeks, 
but it looks ns though the government has 
reason for confidence. 
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Gulf is a welt bore of thousands of fset 
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Gulf is the men setting records to beat 


GULF IS OIL Gulf is always seeking 
faster, more economical methods of 
doing everything it does. One example: 
in the Gulf of Mexico, a team of men 
drilled an oil well 10,000 ft. in 2 days, 

2 houfs and 30 minutes (it usually takes 

3 weeks). Gulf drilled 1,784 new wells 




Gulf 


Gulf is oil 


in 1962. Some found oil—some were 
dry. All were part of Gulfs never-ending 
quest for oil. Gulf is oil at work for you. 

Gulf la one of the world's great 
oil organisations. Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., and throughout 
the world. 
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NO NEWSPAPER 
NEEDS THREE LEADIN 
POLITICAL WRITERS 


YES □ NOD 





«*>■* uii% 3CV % » 

A.fM^ottajibl* paper like the Sunday Telegraph certainly does. It 
its duty IS to report the whole political scene in depth, so 
It has IAN WALLS R, who misses nothing that happens in politics 
and none of Its implications; HU0HMASSINGHAM, whose wit 
and wisdom make political writing a delight to read; PEREGRINE 
WORSTHORNE, contentious pundit of home and foreign affairs, 
analyst of politloal Ideas, bold (and frequently successful) prophet. 
At a time wh $gt politics matter more than ever, isn’t such all-round 
assessment essential to understanding? 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

TAKE IT ON SUNDAY AND SEE IF YOU AGREE 






THE iCQWWST OqT<p?R ,«&: s m 
pknfc of lib^l policy; hayft been 
°W«r# goyefpinenti*, <^adi, 

A^fr^ipJAWr , , : .;j , 

: 4t§ot a^j^pefi^ bf^igrooadjRK? which titjr .. 

economic idea^pfhc ftfefgfi. dtet d«M#jtauh**e' 

H> ask'ay.sb^rftppwpcfa.fhe cen^kiy of their nationhood involve 
th*f*ice |t-T^h-^,caa,)x;> 9 »tmM^ mnriatnmjy «kh tbgr own 

«ab 4 ' a « 5 ^°*^»c.: ‘ t " 

aMfiqjflfaK* faKfagb toCan<i^j*Hi 
tifAb ore quit? -resqjt. IwfanJt 
<hg« in texnif-of,^ en 

p 

^dn^ineotal .railroads. .,Y<fc ( thes4,. 

«Wt#. welii^die ; Qa4f^|an ' 

• flconpipy ^ polity.. . JMjmoik 
from nprth tOj.pputh, acejjiom 
, It if, fof tty* re»s 90 .ftty%*th 
Sidf-5U%fency^ fa CqyoA^ijre 
support, Cftojtyians.hr the'prt 
and Quebec ryjuu tp Jsyjf as d 
and .they vfi^nntyotjeforany pa 
d? St tyy demands that they .sh 
prospctpus whea^ belp cj: Mam 
the rigours of thus winter m FI 
hot going to‘ be tempted -into 
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YEMEN . 

End to the Affair ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATFXY IN YEMEN 

I N Sanaa, the farmer Imam al-Badr is no 
longer regarded p a serious threat to 
the Yemeni Arab-Republic. This does not 
mean that all the fighting is over; although 
the south has now been quiet ior several 
weeks, fierce skirmishes still occur froth 
time to time in the north. Egyptian spokes¬ 
men have made the mistake of claiming 
periodically over the past few months that 
the Yemeni-Egyptian forces had won the 
final victory over the “infiltrators” from 
Saudi Arabia* while Radio Sanaa was still 
announcing that yet more enemy bands had 
been wiped out. Clearly the republic still 
does not control the mountainous region in 
the north-east, biut the government does not 
see this as a mottal danger. It now takes 
its own survival for granted. 

One intelligent young Yemeni, who left 
his thriving business in Aden soon after the 
revolution to take up a senior post in the 
republic’s diplomatic service, said last week 
that he would soon be returning to Aden 
now that he felt the republic was securely 
established. was aware that the unruly 
mountain tribesmen would be a problem 
for a long time to coitte. Significantly, he 
intends to open a new; branch of his 
business in Hodeida, whfch has flourished 
more than Sanaa sinfee the revolution 
because it has never been even remotely 
threatened by the royalist forces. A sub¬ 
stantial amount of Yemen’s imports are 
now brought round by sea to Hodeida 
from Aden and then up .the country’s 


one gobd foad from Hodeida to Sanaa: 

The chief reason for the republic’s sense 
of security is the belief that Saudi Arabia 
no longqr regards el-Badr’s restoration,^ a 
serious possibility. If the royalists Jose the 
Imam as their focal point, they will split? up 
into their components of naturally quarrel¬ 
some tribes. According to tribal sources jn 
Sanaa, two of the most effective comman¬ 
ders on the royalist side, Ahmed al- 
Sayyaghi and the Imam’s cousin' Abdullah 
ibn Ha$$ao, have giveh up the struggle. 
The problem is therefore redueedto one 
that most newly independent govcouafchtis 
in Africa and Asia have had to fftoe:-bow; 

. to integrate tribal rulers into* modern state, 

' The Saudi prime minister, Crown Priqce 
Feisal, seems.to have made his views dear 
to Mr Hassouia, the Arab .League secre¬ 
tary-general, and to Dr Nasser el-Hani, the 
Iraqi deputy foreign minister, when they 
visited him at Taef at the end of September. 
This was die first stage of a peace mission 
that later took them to Amman and Sanaa. 
The Saudi royal family originally decided 
to intervene on the Imam’s behalf became 
they felt, rightly, that a republic on their 
borders threatened their existence. But the 
intervention itself has created a greater 
danger. 

It was unpopular with the Saudi people 
(and especially with the large numbers who 
are of Yemeni origin) and brought the Saudi 
monarchy under withering fire from Sanaa 
through the transistor radio. At most effec¬ 
tive revolutionary weapon in Arabia. Prince 
Feisal, who at the same time Is dealing With . 
a new, though- submerged, power Struggle 
with Ida btothft' King Saud, is ready for a 
coftipeomi^- Neither be.nor King 
of Jordan could take the huxmHating .$tep 
of reqognising tkc Yemeni republic at qqoe. 


but &ey are teady to aoccpt its existence. 
Furthermore, since both feel threatened by 
the Baddhitta inSyria, irilraq kdd^ih/lheir 
own coutosriel, on: annisdee^ it nof a ieoon- 
ediation, with Unit* Arab Republic 

^quld be an advantage ^ f. 

rjThie Saudip are Dpt the oidy pajrti^ wbo 

» rc .WWMW 

Egyptians havelwd about .MOa.tyen lulled 
in YMien-^ tpen ^ugh ‘i# :d^stttiiig 
loss. But Presuteat Naitfcr a wire, dfat the 
- Egyptian economy ; inothe t 

twelve mourns of mai n tai ni ng'bjj&rafafaotips 
in a country which ewaftor pl*vide'd»enl wkh 
their basic nercaaries. Tbo troops than' 
selves arc quite tinSpiy kiagmgto gahoor. 
Many erf them fc*l<hat:asfan*# they; arc 
there -jhe. Yemeni republican s will be jonly 
, to^glad to Ifave^ljenuo<tythejote(indud- 
ing fte mm ogtaiaDy 

have to' do for themselves. The situation 
has become .tine, in which the wan League 
may succeed wtfafe : ^be .UN failed. 1 

Vtffiit the' Yemeni republic .needs most 
now is hard cash. Te fa punnedto introduce 
«n income tttt- to replace the existmf stiff 
cnstoms charge» (47 par centtm luxuries), 
but it will be wme time before a aotfa- 
century fiscal, system.esa be. created and 
meanwhile tribal subsidies and government 
officials must be paid- Egyptian and Adeni 
contractors can soon start, buildiflg Schools 
and hospitals with a Kuwaiti loan. The 
Russians wilt by nc*t year have completed 
the new airport outside Sanaa to fake hrge 
' Jet airCnrft and ffiej are lifcdy tti follow up 
with more technical aid. 'Dfa Chinese ate 
expected to build the conmry’e mam toad 
network. The Yemenfa are uneasily aware 
that the «ommwirtfi#re building up a strong 
position in the .qow^ but there, is no 
alternative while the /west, withholds aid. 
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BY OUI SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

“ Angola is Portugal/* said the banners uncompromisingly, 
ii fluttering in the South Atlantic wind. “Dead or alive, we 
stay here ”—and the air of resolution is not spurious. A visit to 
Angola during the three-week tour made by the Portuguese presi¬ 
dent between September 16th and October 7th was in many ways 
like a dip back into the unworried Africa of yesteryear. The presi¬ 
dent himself .Admiral Tomis, a decent old gentleman whom a third 
of the Ang6«in electorate happened to vote against in 1958 because 
they disagreed with Dr Salazar's rigidity about Africa, made the 
predictable speeches about Portugal's historic mission in Africa. 
The crowds who welcomed him were mingled black and white; 
maybe they were not mingled in the twcnty-to-one ratio of black 
to white one find* in Angola as a whole, or even in the six-to-one 
ratio of Luanda, the capital, but who would expea that? 

Up in the forested hills in the north a 35-battalion Portuguese, 
army has got the rebellion that started in 1961 well under control, 
at any rate for the moment, The rebels are now limited to a 
smallish sack-shaped area West of Carmona. They may quite 
possibly cause mote trouble in the wet season now starting than 
they have done in the dry season, but it will take a greater effort 
than they look capable of right now to break out into the cultivated 
countryside around. And even the Portuguese who tell you cheer¬ 
fully enough the first time they meet you that Salazar's policy is 
wrong in the long run (and a surprising number do) add that he 
is right in the immediate short run: there is, they say, no alterna¬ 
tive to opposing by arms the rebellion in its present shape. Tfye 
unflappability is imposing. 

But of course this is no longer the Angola of yesteryear, a bit 
of the Lusafrica on which the sun was never going to set. Just 
what the sun is setting on, and what new relationship between white 
and black men tomorrow will bring, remains to be seen, but the 
signs of change are unmistakable. Few people in Angola believe 
that the present relationship between metropolitan Portugal and 
its “ overseas province ” will remain indefinitely what it is now* 
Many Portuguese, including some fairly high in the Lisbon 
administration, expea die coming change to be radical. There are 
plenty of hints about “ another Brazil” But bow soon ? Until 
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one know* that^ it is im¬ 
possible 10 kfi 
hints are h^dt ittlptptkor 
; juit b 'Mm-' r ^/1nmg 
journalist bWpy.*/ 

The quesoeb is whether the 
f cl^gesi^^ b^n'wm be 
' ptishid fiT ind fast enough to 
beet the embtjtog fWitical ex- 
pectationsbf the btatS African 
jbputet&n on tffhm UAteMt 
: tbmost of the wWto.Only if 
they are will the future of 
1 Angola bearrtmged by a politi¬ 
cal Settlement instead of by 
. military acticm. And in the 
long run, one guesses, it is only 
by * political settlement that 
the white man wfll keep 
enough influence in this part 
of Africa to Satisfy Portugal's 
basic interests and the un¬ 
doubted (and enormous) need 
of the black population for 
white help. 

No visitor to Luanda will 
discover exactly what the 
Portuguese have in mind for 
Angola. That secret lies in Lisbon, locked away in Dr Salazar's 
bossom. But a look around Angola does reveal what passed through 
the Portuguese mind in March, 1961, when the brilliantly syn¬ 
chronised revolt that swept through the northern districts killed, 
mosdy in very unpleasant ways, about 1,300 white people and a 
larger number of loyal Africans. What happened was a very bad 
fright indeed, followed by a decision to put right at least some 
of the injustices that had built up an explosive head of resentment. 
This decision to set things straight has produced profound changes 
in some fields, less profound in others; it has not penetrated 
certain fields at all, so far. Out of this curateVegg situation some¬ 
thing like a general picture can now be drawn. 

The Most Urgent Reform 

T he reform that was needed most urgently—and on the whole 
the one that has been carried out best—was the cleaning up of 
the system of recruiting black manual labour. It was not mere 
chance that the 1961 revolt broke out in the northern coffee¬ 
growing area where the plantations use a good deal of contract 
labour; nor that the local Bakongo tribesmen were joined in the 
attacks on white settlements by men from further south—normally 
suspicious of northerners—who were under contract in the area. 
(The official Lisbon story that the massacre Was the work of 
“ outsiders '* from the other side of the Congo border is nonsense ; 
no one in the fighting zone bothers to repeat it, for all that the 
organising was undoubtedly done from the Congo.) 

ID theory, the Portuguese system of contract labour never 
amounted to forced labour. The individual African was techni¬ 
cally free to sign a contract or reject it, and (despite a good many 
allegations to the contrary) there never seems to have been a 
statutory, obligation to put in a certain period of contract labour 
each year. In practice, people all over Africa were convinced that 
what amounted to forced labour existed, and they were right. 
What happened-was that the recruiters who were licensed to hire 
contraa labour on behalf of employers were allowed to conduct 
their business with the aid of the load sobas , or chiefs; sometimes 
the local administration did some recruiting directly. The scope 
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K f APRIL 22, 1964— gates open welcoming you to < jf 
Mug mile-square New York World's Fair—highlight 
/120th Century! At the Fair 72 countries dramatize \ 
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See More of the U,$.A.—for Least Visit 
majestic Niagara Fails—see real live In¬ 
dians on the West Coast Let Pan Am or 
your Pan Am Travel Agent help you 
plan. Special hotel bargains! $l-a-day 
:ius travel! Low-cost tours! You can 
see up to 20 cities at no extra fare. 


Am—Gateway to the World's Fair! 
lew - York see worid government in 
in at the U.N.! Enjoy art, drama, 
fngfk* night life! Take an exhilarating 
|rto across New Yprk harbor and back 
•Hnjst 501 Fan Apt fifes p$fe Jets direct 
fcjrtgiore U.S. qAfet thlci ^ny other air- 
Unf. enter return from 
Blither city! 
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Now that You'io TMtHdng Big—Why not 
fly on 'Round the World? Go via lovely 
San Francisco. See 20 exciting U.S.A. 
cities at no extra fare! Wherever you go 
with Pan Am you have the world’s best 
traveling - Pan Am's Price - 

less Ewa!%t»fFPtf*nce. Choose first- 
class .%afBdelt fteoil or Rainbow 


RE B'it'fiWqrF WITH PAN AM 
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STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 
, FOE BRAZIL,,, 'M 





PROOF OF (HI CAPABUTY IS INTEHIATIONAL 

This Shigh reversing-type slabbing mill-jp playing 
an im^Hafti role In steel production at Brazil's 

> d i , ■ i 

Usinas fftderfirgicas de Minas Gerais SA IHI man- 
ufacture&cqmplete iron and steel mills, as well as 
many types of individual equipment, Including 
material handling and treating equipment, reduc¬ 
tion and refining equipment, rolling arid proces¬ 
sing equipment, and thin plate finishing equipment. 

As Japan's foremost, heavy-industrial firm and 
the worM's'Ko., 1;shipbuilder, IHI has across-the- 
board heayy indvstrial capability. Complete after¬ 
service jhd: jpip‘^yearsV f |ijcperience 'back every 
product bearing the IHI mark. 




IsMfcawMpmi-Herlma Heavy Industries Co., Ltd* 

□Tokyo, Japan Cables: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2232 □leriae Office: Audrey 
House. 5-7, Houndsditch, London Cables: IHICO LONDON □ Ottsr Offices; New 
York, Sir Francisco, Calcutta, Rio de Janeiro, Djakarta, Hong Kong and Singapore 
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A cold drawn seamless^tube begins as a lump of 
;n»etal with a hole 2a tlfei^idld Pcftoi£* 

iobli to extend the hole , at the lame rate aLthe 
metal, to provide a tube to very precisely specified 
inner and outer diameters. Accles & Pollqdc go to 
enormous lengths in satisCyl^Ji(tiousands of 
customers' demands for cold drawn carbon steel 
tubing-in fact, if needed, a single tube can be 
80 feet long with quite short delivery. 

Vhy not get Is toseh with AooJm A Pollock 

Limited, Oldbury. Hralsglnn or tt 

lout writs hr t boimtP A 0 Company 
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Accles 
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^ruiwys FCft.abl; to w^yc ip $tont ofimorapi jecruits the many 
passaK?. ,‘‘ moral pfcfig§^’’ 

to vyork. All this* o^ials ^ tirtfl^ j^^ admit. led fo abuses 
in remote areas ”; and nojt |ilst ;tpere, doesuspectf. ‘ 

The law- has now bpcp radically to remove alt 

mention of-a “moral obligation ” tpwork .except for V single 
reference in th^ preamble and, second^ to forbid jo^g] adminis¬ 
trator? {o take any part ip the recruiting process. This f$ the 
skeleton of a genuine reform. t pie nan charged with giving it 
the flesh and muscle of effective enforecn^t is the bead of the 
Labour Institute create! at the Imd of istfijfo Alfonso'Mende?, 

So far Dr Mendes has only eight inspectors under his command, 
and needs at least four times as many. But he strikes the visitor 
as a good and capaWe man determined tO wipe the date ctean; 
moreover, the pMitkal deciskm that he -*— ,J J - , ! * - 
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ala* hW «ie ha» ; m«e doubtsl-i Under 
six latw trbcts of Asgola were dSobited to six “ concesskmariet' j 
in *i<h concession : the nadve cottbn growers were given seeds and 
equipment and *°W fljeir cotton ainod -pd^a fo tbi Concessjon- 
owner. The l^edugueae.lia^ d><%h..was uttw^ah African living 
in a concession area to decide 'Whether or not to “grow cotton. 
However, the suspicion that a good deal of coercion crept in by 
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the back door—so that the growing of cotton was sometimes in 
effect compulsory—is reinforced by the haste with which the 
system was abolished after 1961. The last concession will go out 
of business in mid-1966.. 

What is Worrying is that the concessions are being replaced by 
a system that may leave the grower little or no better off than 
before. The native producer, now theoretically independent, will 
sell his crop to buyers licensed by the authorities. If there are 
enough of these buyers tooffer the producer a genuine choice 
of, outlet things may,yet be well. But at the moment, although 
a fifth of the crop is being marketed through the new system, there 
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Nbwywitfa two w -**^ 

mmmistoM thaiitmcbac^ 
vewlB, Angola has to produc* Wmethhig 
The Portuguese have jp giyoth* “ J 

believing that it is about t* p&fa 
po&kd direction, Their pecuw$ 
larger share of black political tower j 
not to feel markedly 
fellow-blacks ill die Codgb 
they do, the rebellion ViJJ s*y ' tiaat 

it proceeds to squeeze out white influence altogether. If Angolans 
future is to be arranged peacefully; pot by derision of mis, a 
compromise has to be found within tftese, liitpts. v ■ V , Tr ' 
Two very large problems are Evolved. On At fifst, t&eT^p- 
guese have now begun to make some headway, thougfain teftpon 
to what has to be dope (and by comparison with what has heeii 
achieved in labour reform) the results are still modest. On the 
second, the powers in Lisbon have seemingly not yet nerved them¬ 
selves to take , the decisive first step forward; with luck, they,may 
have done so by the end of this year, or early next. 

Out into the Bush 

T he first problem is the basic education of a much larger part 
of the still overwhelmingly illiterate .African population. A 
major and rapid expansion of education*is desirable for many 
reasons, but mainly for a practical purpose:, in the Portuguese 
system, the man who can read and write is alsq entitled to vote. 
Sensibly enough, the existing school system in, Angola it divided 
into two categories. There is the usual ladder ttar&bg with primary 
schools and leading through secondary schools , to university level 
(the country’s first university college was opened jn Luanda by 
Admiral Tomis this month); separate from this,, and in theory 
preparing the African for it, is the “rural school” system, once 
called the “ adaptation ” system. Sound enough as s basis of 
organisation, this structure has not yet begun tp provide adequate 
coverage for the black 95 per cent of the population* 

In I9$i, for instance, when the revolt broke, out in the north, 
only 66,000 young Africans were attending “adaptation^ schools 
in the whole country. The northern districts of Uige and Zaire* 
where the trouble was centred, with a population of half a million 
between them, had less than nine thousand pup3$ as dic^r share 
And the adaptation system was not only failing m adapt enough 
young Africans; for many of tho'se who did get Into, it, it was a 
dead end. The towns* where most of 1 the whites and mulattoes 
live, possessed the bulk of the primary and secondary schools, to 
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whkfc thfc iiteri$uant W te a «<ppW;stjjnt. 

That these priority %v! v Hcs&i aty riribla^Ari' wefe' scrin^ildtEOT 
UnStgrefafed iras rio ' J £ 6 $Ba 4 affcp. ''mf- the vast nwjbffty of ! MfeK 

cMfoeOi J'ptofaXr?-: 

■' Tmrrtedjttetyiftcir thefrigHtof i$ 6 %> ah attempt began to improve 
matter*. Tfe, we following school year the number of places avail¬ 
able mtfertteial-adaptotion schools roi 3 by a quarter. This month, 
ah ’aftKhet* scho^ ^ar tipiens, JOO new teasers trained Under a 
crash programme go out ipto the countryside to take tin about 
20,000 extra pupils ia . several hundred newly built one-room 
schools. This is still calf % beginning, but the expansion pro¬ 
gramme is less expensive tnan one might th^ik (a onc-ropm schod 
can be knocked up for anf4 ^ ; j^kical;s(iU 

to push ahead wnh it undoubtedly exists. By this time next year 
the pUmber of; jpt^Afrfcao* gettingth* 90M- ofelrudimeBtmy 
fcho^iag twybe double what fc v»a*M i«$«. Moreover,* 16% 
haa;heim™a 4 p pu casing fhe gap between' the rural schools and 
the opdiogty primary system- : Thia is- bemg achieved by a rapid 
iqcfgtfe.in thenurohcr.<of little ■* p 96 t$ofcoQ >9 "dottod around the 
push thft otfer. primmy education to villager* The African 
having before ,bffO t unable; to «ome to the primary, school, the 
priqwiy achooi.is now pooling to himr-at 'least mi stime Africans, 
at katt in %pnw|ll v way. .* •. -,-i !./ 


Whai f oJJows Education ?! 


B vi.tvcty step fbnVard fn^&Jucatibj\ brings the Portuguese, closer 
to the other great probjertV they have to deal with, the one on 
which they have scerrtipgiy not yet made up their minds. What, arc 
you to do with the educated African ? Is he to be allowed a 
genuihe measure of political power, sufficient to persuade him not 
to want to throw the white man into the sea ? 


t&Hfr r fctffaf 

wbbAfe* Ae deO&tnfli&itibft fsthtfrt Aaii $tfst v rol&i,' It, fekve* 
A'mk really 'imjaimirtdetihj/ to ToftoW." Ifi A&£ob VcaSe, these 
are due to be piiblisliieti lii Si 1 s^cidial Statuic 'by the end of this 
year or the beginning of 19^4. Lisboa being Lisboh these details 
are'ttotbdng leakediii advance. ,"" a . t “ 1 

life' mgjfcf points to Watch out for are (i) whether the Angola 
goveth^gineral is allowed to break 'free in any sigpihqant degree 
frpm the leia^mg-krings Of Ac Ministry Of Oversea* in £isbon; 
(2) whether the.exparidcd Abgpl&ii legislature is giy^q something 
like equal status .with the executive btiinOh t^e^government; 



Op. the face of it. the Portuguese have large advantages in 
answering questions like these. Their racial attitudes are as toler¬ 
antly relaxed as they come. This is not to say rhey do not think in 
racial tefms at all; the sense of race "goes deep, and in the Portu¬ 
guese case it came bubbling to the surface (for instance) in the 
savage anti-black manhunt that followed the savage anti-white 
manhunt in 1961. But in Angola you do sec road gangs where 
white hands swing picks beside black ; night clubs where the black, 
white and coffee twisters twist separate but equal bottoms; a 
system of administration in which about two-fifths of the posts are 
filled by coloured people (most of them towards the lower end of 
the ladder, it is true, but including some fudges, at least one mayor, 
and half the Angolans in the National Assembly in Lisbon), 1 

This is a foundation on which something can be built, if the 
Portuguese ttfe Willing. They have already put in some pre¬ 
liminary demolition work. The distinction in law between 
“ indigenous ” people (that is, most Africans) and “non-indigenous” 
(Ait iS, the whites and maybe 100,000 or so assimilated fton- 
whites) was Abolished in 1961. Thus everyone in Angola is now 
equally a citizen and equally entitled to vote (for what that is 
Worth) if suitably qualified by literacy or tax-paying capacity. But 
will the potential new black voters created by the new schools 
have atiyfhing seridus to vote about ? 

Early this summer the Portuguese parliament in Lisbon approved 
a major revision of Ac w organic law of the overseas provinces ” 
originally drawn up ten years ago. In a general way; this revision 
shows which way Ac tide is flowing in Lisbon. The battle had 
been between the “ mtegraftomsrs/’ who aimed at removing all 
distinctions 'between the overseas territories and metropolitan 
Portugal, in order to create one rightly knitted Lusitahian com¬ 
munity 5 and the 44 deecntralisers,’* who were rbady to let Angola, 
Mozambique and the rest move some way towards autonomy. In 
principle, the decentralisers have wori. The chief executive* over¬ 
seas will have greater power vis-a-vis Lisbon, and Ae elected 


and (3) whether voting rights are defined broadly enough to let a 
substantial number of black people take part in electing a legislature 
with muscle. If the answer to all these questions is Yes, and only 
if it is, will it be safe to conclude Aat Lisbon has finally swallowed 
its fears and stepped off in the necessary direction And only 
when it has will the hints of a “ Brazilian solution ** carry any real 
conviction. 4 

It would be mad to prophesy. The optimist, tickfing his 
imagination, can conjure up a new regime in which the governor- 
general m Luanda would have ministerial rank and be. responsible 
to nobody in Portugal lower than the prime minister 5 in which a 
legislature elected as much by blacks as whites would have control 
of tho budget, aud could on,some issues overrule Ae'chief execu¬ 
tive. This would really be alomething. It is fair to point out Aat 
Pr Salazar's long speech tins August, gave no sign that he was 
thinking of anything so far-reaching. But it is also fair to ‘add 
Aat the changes already made in Angola go further thait anyone 
reading Dr Salazar’s speeches would expect—*nd they have 
probably made more change ift&itftable. 

Two different threads have-long been intertwined in~ the Portu¬ 
guese attitude towards Africa. One is a disinterested, even noble, 
desire to civilise, help and elevate. Moving examples of this can 
still be found in plenty (in the farm-tum-prison-camp near 
Mo^amCdes, For instance, where AfricaO ex-rebels live and work, 
without walls or barbed wife, artd with rto guatd except the 
Portuguese administrator, his wife and three'yoimg chftdren). The 
other Aread is a desire to extract a safe profit ftbtn a helpless 
continent; one thinks of the Angolan slave trade, and Other things 
since. Over 40 6 years tb 4 Portuguese \ave produced more 
extremes of beiwvioOr, gbbd and bad, Aan probably any other 
Europeans in Africa. iThd two tendencies have hOt yet fought it 
out to a conclusion.' The latest‘rohncTis stiH being Slugged out; 
onef waits to top. - *' J. ■ 
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New research among Top People proves that/ouf 
claim has a sounder statistical basis than evgg 1 , Fp£j> 
example, of all the authors and journalists 
Who’s Who, 66% habitually read The Tim^-^ ; 4 
Why? Because, they say, they find The Times th$ 
most useful daily newspaper for keeping til touch 
with discussion and comment on questtpjd^ ipf the 
day, and for international news, poliftpsi' iUBtd thb 
arts. (The other 34% may be just a$ $upce^C^t^> 
but are they so well-informed?) 

jk 

We are aware that 66% is 0,6 recin ring under two-thirds ; please 
do not write to point this out. Do write, however, if you would he in¬ 
terested in an account qf the research which produced these and many 
other revealing figurek^The ffport describes how Top People were 
defined , bow theywentreaefod. and what they said on important 


defined ; fiow they wek veaefad, and what they said on important 
issms of thefiay* Write to jfo Times (Dept, EC,), Printing House 
Square ^London, EC4 . 1 . 
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with meals) 


Pemtirtt lunchtime gives you Advantage all afternoon*; 

Itajptirkling freshness cnliveoji notonlyyour digestion—hut 
also your wits! Because every 6tub ofthe thousands of bubbles 
in each bottle of l’crrier is natural —fhe Perrier you drink is the 
purest sparkling spring wskteif: ; * 

Tliere is nothing quite li£c Perrier. It is the champagne of 
table waters. That’s why, on the Continent, people who eat well 
have Perrier with their meals. With or without jthc whisky. (They 
also say it helps their waistlines keep in shape!) 

Perrier is in all the gourmet restaurants over here now. SO 
next time you have a full afternoon (of evening) ahead, be wise 
and have some Petrier with vour meat 


TUX CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE W ATERS 
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If s fun to fly (when you fly with flanks) 


Fun all Hie tray. For rtfnmptQ: liqueurs an«l aBef-dlnnor ooffec 
in a V-Jet lit 40,000 feet—Only d taste o! tfieetijAyiHcnt yon 
gel when y<m fly Qant ss. For wo thtok flying shtniM be fan for 
e\ erjono. That’s why wo tako it «o seriously, Every little detail 
porfeetfy arranged. Morn than 0,500, Quotas people thinking 
of your neods l>e fore you’ve thoughtnC thornyoursetf. Pleasant 
people hooting your luggage, prepari ng your food, serving y$ur 
drinks, giving you plemaj^ people at the 


Qnntas Australian centres in the places you tmt Hoping you 
enjoy your travel more. And Qantas offerayov more routes and 
places to have fon in. WhrtherfotUy asclooe at Borne, or right 
sound t ho world with Australia’* W* round-world airline, you. 
<ni joy yourself so much more when you fly with Qantos. (Xote: 
Travel Agents and Qanfaa reservation officials are ploasaiit 
people, loo. See one of them todays Q ai ttaw- i o m e i FtecKrtttty * 
and Old Bond SItscI, Loudon, W.l.Telephone: MAYfair9200. 


QANTAS RIES TO; 

ATHENS LONDON 

AMCKpLNO MAURA 

BANGKOK MAURITIUS 

Brisbane - Melbourne ; 
Cairo - new delhc 

CALCUTTA NEW TURK 
CHRISTCHURCH NORFOLK ISLAND 
C9Cp«'ISLANO NOUMEA ; 
DARWIN PERTH 

DJAKARTA ' RQMfe 

Fiji san francisco 

Frankfurt Singapore 
hong Kong Sydney 

HONOLULU TEHERAN 

ISTANBUL TOKYO 


JOHANNESBURG VANCOUVER. 
KARACHI 1 WELLINGTON 

WSJl^LM’i MWMLWM|B MNUMC 


ttVENristB tft Ni M EttlMCt 

'■“^nfSrTmpTrrWrKayTIImltia- 

In association with Air India and BOAC 
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West-West Relatior 


A merican Adh^tstrattons, Democratic IndRepublftim, have 
long grofabkd because Quriptteaa allies are sometimes the 
fc chief suppliers of grist for the isolationist mSl^ This is the 
case now. The Administration feels that its dialogue With Genefal 
de Gaulle is being Conducted with a man who is stone deaf and for 
all practical purposes dumb as well and that its other European 
allies, if not deaf, are very hard of hearing and, if not dumb, seefa 
at least to have grave impediments in their speech. This situation 
is held to be all the more vexatious because it exists at a time 
when the United States has gained enormously in self-confidence 
in its relations with the Soviet Union. The Administration feels 
that, since last October’s confrontation over Cuba, it has been 
moving on the whole, however slowly and with whatever j^rks and 
rumbles, towards better communication, if not* towards a dettntt, 
with Russia. The basis of this feeling is, of course, the gradually 
solidifying belief that Mr Khrushchev is not the Suiddal typc.and 
that anyhow he has quite enough on his far eastern ind agrfcul- 
tural plates to restrain him from looking ’for trouble; this belief 
is coupled with the Administration’s faith fa America’s pdw£f to 
retain comfortable margins of military and technological superi ority. 
The United States has the arms to parley. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of last week’s incident on 
die Berlin Autobahn was that American public opinion’ took the 
suddenly wobbling ground fa its stride, without airt teal faltering. 
True, everyone was startled momentarily, eipedkfiy perhaps the 
political cynics who had been jestingthatMr Khrushchev was hi a 
secret compact with Mr Kennedy not tb pall the rug from under rile 
President until after election day in November, *964. fff hfs talks 
with Mr Kennedy and with the Secretary of Statej Mr fco$k, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko,/^vaded the topic of Berlin 
when a possible non-aggression pact in Eiirope wits befagdifafcussed. 
With memories of his pre-Cuban visit to .Washington a yeai’ ago 
there was immense temptation therefore to flare ont at him' Is an 
October deceiver twice running. But the conclusion seems to have 
been quickly reached that the affair does not dispose the Adminis¬ 
tration’s working hypothesis that Mj Khrushchev is not seeking 
crises justhow; this ^cel^ .British exg^rience need dpt liter'this 

viewr . . ' 

The new fedfag of confidence regarding relations wit! 
is not to W odofosed with euphoria, the word tl. 
of the Adkqfaistterion seqn detetmfaed, 19 work ^ deatfi. 
guard has certainly not been fat down, even though ^e'fihger has 
eased off the hair-trigger., America is learning to play the grim 


_ Administration would at teas; cqnsid<nt *rying 

to General de Gaufiefy ambitfon^ ifonlyqptain a 
clearer idea of what these really are. ThiS may emerge from a visit 
by the .General to the United States early next year. But cbpveir- 
satfans with his emissaries res4k only fa blurred impressions, while 
he himself either maintains a cryptic silence or else veus hisinher 
meaning in maddeningly oracular * phrases.. It is said bitterly fa 
Washington that, while General de Gaulle hints occasionally a^the 
Spxt of world he envisages as existing forty years hence, U h 
faapossible to discover what his plans are for next weekj 0$ eveh^or 
tomorrow morning. 

- In spite of the elaborate justifications of the new French nuclear 
air force that were brought across the Atlanta; by, the french 
Foreign Minister, M. Couve de MurviUc, the Administration if 
not disposed to regard it as being much more than a symbol of 
military might, fa American eyes,, it is a symbol of peculiarly 
Irritating significance. The non-dissemination of nuclear weapons 
is a key to almost all of the impormttbfakfagof this Mmfaistra- 
tk>a. It finds it almost inconceivable that General de C^aufie can 
hope to keep the Germans dependent on French atomic .arms in 
aGaulIist kind of Europe. The alternative'wiU be for tjie Germans 
to emulate France and strive to acquire nuclear capability for 
themselves. It is not thought probable that such German nuclear 
capability, if achieved, would, be of fnpre faan. symbolical worth 
either. But it is feafed that’ it 'levWghslesi«W {pitc 

sufficient to stampede the Russians into some panic measure. 


i ■ 


Y et General de Gaulle will have nothfag to'do with the proposed 
multilateral nuclear force whose creation the United'o,tate* 
and six European countries, including Germany and Britain, are how 
diecussfag. The French President is said to look on it a& an 
American or Anglo-Saxon device aimed against France and 
intended to seduce Germany; French milftary commentators 
have poured ridicule on the concept. The American'view k that 
the MLF is a regrettable necessity that has been occasioned Igrgd* 
by the French determination to go it alone atomically, h 
designed to dissuade the Germans from hying otfa dsjtofqllow 
the horrid Fz^nch exaxnplc, f>y making them partners fa t military 
enterprise jnyolyfag nuclear missiles and yet preserving Germany** 
nudear virginity. \ * fl 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


So delicate an operattiOa strides more than the French a$.b*ufg 
almost comically unljfcely to succeed. Some Am&rjcans' fceX^lWs 
too. But the Administration seems most anxious that it tje |iyen 
a fair trial. The criticism of the MLF which hurts the Administra¬ 
tion most is that it is simply a devious way of making Germany a 
nuclear power and that what is being sought is a Washington-Bonn 
axis* It is argued that, on the contrary, an MLF which consisted 
mainly of Americans and .Germans would be almost worse] than 
none, because of the p;obable Russian reaction to such a force. 
Ij is the British above jul erhora the Americans want to bring into 
the MLF with the (jermans and they want them to come in with 
their fingers on,the safety catch, the better to reassure the Russians. 
British bummings and hawings about the costliness of an MLF 
make the Administration fretful, for it is held that there are two 
good reasons why it will be worth the cost : it will have some 
real military significance and if it satisfies the Germans without 
wholly upsetting the Russians it will be cheap at the price. 

Above all, however, the Administration feels that it is entitled 
to ask its allies who criticise the MLF to produce an alternative 
to it, if they can, if they agree that the dilemma which it is meant 
to resolve is a real one, which the Administration thinks they must. 
American and Russian military strength is so vast, these two 
countries are so clearly the world’s only real nuclear powers, that 
the MLF can be only a symbol. But the argument of the Adminis¬ 
tration is that it would be a symbol of inter-dependence and ah 
antidote to the re-aroused nationalism which threatens to fragment 
the alliance with military as well as political and economic 
differences. American opinion has been attuned too long to the 
notion that foreign devils are cither Red or Yellow. This simple 
theory no more explains General de Gaulle than Archbishop 
Ussher could account for fossils. Therefore Mr Kennedy has had 
to make more speeches to emphasise once again that the world is 
really a complex place. 

The United States is offering to sell American wheat to Russia, 
in part because America’s allies do. It is feeling its way cautiously 
towards other arrangements with the Soviet Union and with eastern 
Europe, which in time could embrace armaments. Eventual 
American acceptance of Communist China may come because it 
is realised that some day some deal will have to be made with 
Peking to shield the world from atomic war. But the growing pains 
of this slow process include such feelings as that France, and to an 
extent Britain* also, are playing with their nuclear symbols while 
the United States supplies the lion’s share of economic aid in the 
world as well as the nuclear deterrent and most of the conventional 
fire brigade. “ What price alliances ? ” may become an audibfc 
American complaint if allies seem to be making themselves scarce 
on the global policeman’s beat. 


Down With His Ship 

“ “Pressing personal affairs ” hardly explain why Mr Korth 
X resigned so suddenly this week as Secretary of the Navy, 
although his departure in the not-distant future would have been 
no great blow to the Administration. His resignation followed 
closely on the tentative decision of Mr McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defence, to reject the Navy’s plea that its new aircraft carrier 
should be nuclear-powered. This Would have cost at least 20 per 
cent more than a conventionally-powered carrier but Mr Korth 
argued for the Navy that an atomic ship would be cheaper to flirt 
and more effective in combat and could stay at sea almost 
Indefinitely without refuelling. Such arguments do not seem to 
have convinced the apostles of cost-effectiveness around Mf 
McNamara; it is, moreover, understandable that the Adminhtraf 
tion should be reluctant to ask for more money from a Congress 
which has just completed work on the $47 billion defence budget 
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anjl fit demanding tha* sjpdig^jrid fie $h*bectjf tfeej aijjt to 
cm* The NayyJea'r^Ip that, rMr MdNam&a does 

not change his mind, it is not only this npciear : ppwered carrier 
which will go to the bottom but also the wider hopes of installing 
nuclear power in every sizeable surface ship—cruisers and frigates 
as well as carriers. The Navy also suspects that Mr McNamara’s 
civilian experts have decided that fewer carriers speeded in a 
missile age, 

These blows may qupplf new fuel for an dd fire, the 1 contro¬ 
versy over civilian 0$ military control, particularly as Congress’s 
Joint Coxnmhme . ^ Atbmb Energy has decided to take up its 
cudgels for the NWry. The {prospect of another brush with a con¬ 
gressional committee, particularly so powerful^ a,one, cannot be 
welcome to the Administration. Senator McClellan’s investigation 
of the contract for the TFX experimental fighter is limping badly, 
but it has poisoned relations between Congress and the Defence 
Department. Mr Korth himself was accused by some Senators 
of not being sufficiently impartial in this matter. The Department 
of Justice has cleared him of any conflict of interest but the pros¬ 
pect of being recalled to the stand may have been one more reason 
for his resignation. * 

Such difficulties with Congress help to explain why Mr Paul 
Nitze, the Assistant Secretary of Defence for International Security 
Affairs, has been shunted off to be Secretary of the Navy ; he was 
Mr McNamara’s choice, it is said, to succeed Mr Gilpatric, when he 
goes, as Deputy Secretary of Defence. Mr Nitze, most of whose 
interests and experience lie in the field of foreign policy, is, like 
his chief, regarded as a brilliant but chilly intellectual incapable 
of making Congress and the services warm to the Department of 
Defence. As Secretary of the Navy, Mr Nitze is unlikely to be 
by-passed—the fate of most service Secretaries under Mr 
McNamara. But this will not necessarily endear Mr Nitze to the 
crusty admirals. 


Canadian Friction 

O n the sea, on the land and in the air—over wheat, bread, motor 
cars, fish, ships and aerial troop-carriers—sparks have been 
flying between Canada and the United States, disappointing those 
who imagined that with a friendly Pearson government in Ottawa 
friction along the border would disappear. It is true that the ques¬ 
tion of nuclear warheads for Canada, which embittered relations 
and helped to bring down the Conservative Mr Diefenbaker, has 
been settled. But Mr Pearson’s denunciation last week of 
American intervention in Canadian affairs had an unpleasantly 
reminiscent ring. He was objecting to the efforts of Mr Wirtz, 
the Secretary of Labour, and Mr Mcany, the president of the 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, to stave off the government trusteeship over 
Canadian maritime unions which Parliament has just approved. 

. Mr Pearson denied that the trusteeship represented a blow at 
free trade unionism, as Mr Meany had charged, and insisted that 
the problem was prirajarily Canadian, though one with international 
ramifications. These prise because the storm centre—the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada—is, like so many Canadian trade 
unions, affiliated to an American one. After the Canadian Labour 
Congress ousted the $IU for its aggressive and violent tactics 
Canadian ships began to be boycotted and even bombed in 
American' ports. Mr Meany has now called oh all' maritime 
unions to rallyto the defence of the §JU, something which is 
likely to spread the violence and to strengthen the. desire of 
Canadian ufiibns for mere independence.' Fortuhatelyj Mr Pear- 
seetth cohvihced that the American govertutiettrt; heart is in 
the right place, ' 

Over Canada’s sale of wheat at fixed prices there is, however, 
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Thadififewncemayh*tlJgitit . . .iwtcwsn small '* 
distinctions in language may sometimes ieisd ' 1 ^ r ** ,V! 
to confusion, when you do business with \ 
someone in another country. - ■„_ : 

The Chase Manhatp)iC^#^H^ D itS J 
your business overseas. Chase Manhattan has 


•an extensive jntgfpatipnpl nepwxi pf oetpea* a / fl yr.^j 
pondcffltbpnte, a»<t/cpr 6 sentetivc 9 ’ .,O 


offiec»;'.*t:hBS; fltose,SamiHaiiHy with! tmde?Hki.. < 
prtetkea add usages rail.over. the ^obe^Thia '>•■■ 
international busiivcss' know^edge^coupted • 
with Chase" Manhattan's' WndtrMatxling df ‘ ; ^ *■ * 

British ways.gain<a!thtohghnlibre t M fi Whv&ty ; ' ! '' 

ycAh. (if operation id Lomioii ^cnn bt.- very 
useful to yoil In..yourtrade relationships with i ; j , ’. 
the United States or with, other, c^untncs, j()J 
overseas., ’ ' 1 

,. Whjacveryoud<>hukincss,Cba8cManhattajB, 
can provide you with every type of modern . -i.; 

banking service, promptly, ctlieicully and..on. . .; >. 

a personal, localized basis. So when youbavd . 1 
business problems anywhere abroad*, .talk AP ■ ' 
the people at Chase Manhattan, in eitller'bf'^ 
the London branches. " • 
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Full Pension and other Trustee services available through 
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conflict between governments. With this year’s shortage the price 
is rising and American officials were counting on a bigger re^gfe 
from wheat sales abroad. But without informing 'Washington^KVf 
Canadian government has agreed to sell wheat throughout$^|fe ^ 
winter and aortafe ip Japan apd perhaps tpBritain-rJbbtb mar|^g 
for American wfeeit—at the piWefc ‘prrfv4flki^{eari/ this ra 
This gives American exporters an unenviable choice betwMfc^ 
keeping their own prices down and losing perhaps $60 millioh 
letting them rise and irritating buyers ' * / # 

A much more serious source of potential conflict lies 
efforts of the two countries, which are each other’s best custoii8f|t 
to right their balances, Jntcrnau^ool paymep^ Unfortunately, 
an understandings in principle^ of&di other's difficulties will^fof 
necessarily make it easy in practice for the United States! 
acquiesce if, for example, the Canadians persist with their 
cut their large trade deficit with America by employing tfl 3 fv ! 
rebates to halve their imports, of motor car parts and accessorial 
from Detroit. L ^ 


Latin Frustration 

S enator morse of Oregon shares the view, expressed in Ttie 
Economist last week (page U2), that in dealing with mil^flry 
dictatorships in Latin America the United States must “ s&bw 
which side of the fence it intends to come down on.” Therefore 
Mr Morse is proposing an amendment to the foreign aid Bill which 
does just this, since it would prohibit help under the Alliance 
for Progress to countries in which democratically-elected govern¬ 
ments had been overthrown by force. Thus Mr Morse would 
oblige the Administration to give the warning which liberals 
think might have prevented the recent military coups in Honduras 
and the Dominican Republic. The amendment is supported by 
other Democrats in the Senate and even, it appears, by the 
Administration, although there is an obvious objection to legist; 
tion which does not leave the President discretion to resume giving 
aid to such countries if he finds that this has become desirable in 
the national interest. , , 

Senator Morse’s move results from the doubts inspired by Mr 
Edwin Martin, the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, in an official statement last week which suggested that the 
United States was prepared to condone certain types of military 
take-over in Latin America. This suggestion was refuted by Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy at his subsequent press conference^ but the tiqdttjp^ 
of Mr Martin’s statement, coming immediately after the overthrew 
of two democratic governments in tSe Caribbean, was more 
fault than the content. In fact he was pointing out that on the 
whole Latin American military juntas ate. pot as bad as they tiled 
to be and that nowadays some of them are showing less arbitrary 



million. The Mirror’s publisher, tie flatly 

blamed, the 114-day newspaper strike w list mu&f .aqd spring 
which costithe paper 10 per cent of both and its 

advertismg|rev€aue. But the New York N^m^..lgfoild, the 
pressmen’^ 4 trade union, faced with the bleak^Hk ^‘ frying to 
find jobs for many of the Mirror’s 1,600 emplpyee^^bipe^ the 
News. The Guild called upon the Justice Depas&fobsX^ich will 
Comply) to see if federal anti-trust laws have been- Accord¬ 
ing to the Guild, the News deliverd the Mirror a nfcmjfow when 
it refused, at the end of the strike, to raise its price'Jri»» r 5 to 10 


cents; the New York Times and the New York Hetdd Tribune 


bad done so and the Mirror needed the increase to survive. 


The demise of the Mirror fulfils one of the gloomy predictions 
tnade at the beginning of the strike. Another, which also seems t <5 
have come true, was tibaf peop£6 ip%ht give up the habit of reading 
newspapers—or at least of reading more than one—or might change 
tb suburban papers. Figures just given to the Post Office show that 
la the last year the six largest dailies dosed by the Strike (the Mirror 
deluded) have lost about 300,000 in total weekday* circulation, 
jjdthough the New York Post , the smallest of tfo^ papers, showed 
V gain, its daily average of 348,000 for the year is swollen by 
enormous sales during the four weeks last spring when it was pub¬ 
lished while its competitors remained strike-bound, there has also 
been jr decline of about 2.7 million lines in the total amount of 
advertising carried by the papers, even though both the Times 
tpd the HewM Tribune showed increases. In circulation, however, 
tha HmH Tribune seems to have been hardest hit—its loss of 13.5 
\ per cent recalls the prophecy that not only the Mirror but the Post 
and die Tribune would not survive the effects of a long strike. 


Saxon Among the Banks 


tendendes which are worth cultivating. ‘Mr Martin’s main con¬ 
cern was undoubtedly to check the spreading disillusionment with 
the Alliance for Progress, particularly in Congress, where there is 
a real danger of drastic cuts being made in appropriations for the 
programme by legislators who despair of ever achieving anything 
worth while in Latin America. 


Mirror Off the Wall 

A large circulation is no guarantee of health to a newspaper J 
this bitter truth was demonstrated this week when the Afao 
York Mirror, with its daily circulation of 882,000, the seopmli 
highest in the county, died overnight. The Mirror was bought «pd ,J X 
absorbed instantly by its chief rival, the New York Daily AlpS ifcr 
also a morning tabloid, which boasts a circulation of nearly two 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A STATE of fermeat unmatched in recent memory exists not only 
in the commercial ba king industry but also among all Ameri¬ 
can financial institution!, fjOn every hand revolutionary changes in 
their fcmctiotu areh^ pfbpq«^tm|eVoluriot)aiy chtjjpge* in their 
itryctuiet are taWng fto«, .Us, jmAt.* pitted 

commercialbank, Against each bthet> against pins clt} rivals, the 
savings and Jdi^giMdAtit^i aalj pjttp&iWhr' newlyrediscovercd 

numb «.« ^Intensity 

bj dir ftaawijrit fr their 

the Currency, and as such the man in charge of regulating banks 
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whichareohanerod*fe wedirfly ®«*- 

number of: forge baidfe< csJaiMit eMmetlbg- ‘dtfe'jBbatfadUt demands RfewdwffjS _ >‘ ; ■tomgm «ad itffinfodsost 

of the largest basmfcMMJ" TTwi %e‘ bte dppaivect mdny mdrgeta -'sioAak^^iij# wnerafcHi* »^pS«f^^^»fc«»£0^^wmiesr 

which eliminate smaUahd middle-sized banks in the process of credit in the United States.) Ct*apc*awn WMftttw 

creating big ones/ To maintain wJw«h*1*wa is tifo desMife loan'-'M^Mfsr/ons^1#*™?*®. m 

balance of tizea m ^ banking b* harafcfe chart«Fed Oalifo«itotoT*ji depbrfiorsRBfmi^oafr^^ mjapaiMy a^'a 

hundreds of new smaitbanks. In t^tidd,' he hasitpproyetfdk srttepaadfear dwt w pay wck^tmi.aiwjiaWFitf 

opening of countless new branch offiCeS/J lalge banks, thus iacM#- loan ijso^atkws are Wng tjmjptbd W^uiveat i& nwrig^p* «Moa 

ing, as heptits it, Renumber of “poihtsirf rotnpetitioh ” b&jteen , are iuiduty »$y. V /•'.,> ' :t -- ; '. ' 
large banks. /# • ’ • ■ *• '• '•/ v ' ^ -' r . 

The fundamental boubkwkbMr Saxon’s concept s Comped- *;$"■. /-,,. 

don is tluirttfltinfcatlyinto i} 

who fear ttSNwnfc’baa y idrio p i^kddt-iip^gdirt'i^gpd’aifll RNsfj/i . ’> dfo 

branch baftktfo philosophy but object yb fri* gnfttitqf of n# bhd . in dig ging .ftfcfr itjf Yff wMpt a itt w 

charters wkh am* * Me hand/ "• Stafolf «Mg£>y|Mpi or tttft■ ' 4 >*» * *** W- 

brandt banking,'whfoh atointbeti»S}dr%,siwp*et ! hSi!L HisIWft ft%.j 

have landed him ih hot water ^^lW^'trf aB »Mjna» , , „„ , r 

Department of Justice, wliose antitrust Itffryeb are trying <o prevent ( . , iW 'wj&is ml j M ffr * 

the cohsuitimation of s£Vfcpal flkffrjgew whidl tetuis improved, and Faodbri 1 ) batftof fora ^ nwf*itife 

with many bankers ; p* tf*.weekMf Pa^dRodccfeflcr^thcpr^ .vprdjfaron m , 

dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank the countrfs largest atate* its qrtmfc Itbt M§«* ; tfa|t sw^migt pmyjtfe ««Mel,fw‘pder 
chartered one, advised M* ; Saxon to Show greater rCstraint, toil defendants in qt^mat.ciscs. FK£idiJBgyjflO. wete coft- 

he go down in history as the man who undermined America’s victed without fo#j§8 before ap|W» J t<f, me Cohrt. 

dual—that is, federal and state-banking system. , H last March’s <W#teW ti* «PJ% C0U f* eI ** JM?. ^ I « 4 

retroactively—-as theyfirder --to the Florida Supreme Chutt how 
.... , suggests—theh ithouateds of prisoners tbi^ghout/M country will 

Y et Mr Saxon’s actions have brought some beneficial results. ^ cntitJed t0 ^ foals. % 

The American banking industry, so somnolent for ( so long— two i arg<8t iMues before tKe ’Court at this tiCssjop cdncefn 

especially in those areas far removed from the major financial c j v y r jgj, ts f or Negroes and fairer, appordriaroehi of legislative 

centres—has been jolted awake by the new competition which he representatives; both are certainly of the Count’s .«#£ making, 

has fostered. Perhaps his most revealing move so far was his warn- having arisen fjrom new interpretation^ of th^ Fovitteenth Atriend- 

ing to two old established banks in a small city in the southwest jjKnt . w j 1 i c j 1 ^ Constitution guarantees ecjual protection 

where a group of citSens had sought a charter for a new national „ n ^ r ^ i aws . The nine Justices have steady htiard the appeals 

bank. Mr Saxon was turning down, the application, he said, because ^ £ ve Negroes convicted in Maryland in, i$ 6 t of trespassing while 

the size of the city did not really justify three banks. But he served « s ; tt jng-in ” in protest against segregatioh in an amusement park, 

notice that he would review the application in a few months and L »ter the Court will rule whether'Ooyemoxjglarneft of Mississippi 

would grant it if, by that time, the existing banks had not changed . g J . n ^ fU . d tQ a : ury ^ hi s trial fgr criminaj contempt of court (for 

their ways. He wants them to stem just sitting back and dipping . {0 Jtop Mr j ames Meredith, a Negro, from registering at 

the interest coupons from their government bonds and to bestir ^ g tate University). And at least five cases are docketed on the 

themselves to find new business, including the making of some po lit i cally explosive issue of redrawing the boundaries of districts 

not entirely risk-free loans to local firms. f or Congress and for state legislatures; in Georgia, for 

Mr Saxon has pursued on other fronts his idea that commercial examp i e> 0 ne Congressman represeiits 823,000 people in a district 
banks should seek new business and completely new kinds of busi- including Atlanta, the capital, while another Congressman, from a 
ness. He has goaded them to look for fresh worlds to conquer 

by his proposal, for example, that the banks should be allowed _. ft.** a-j.-. ; 

to commingle certain trust funds for investment purposes and to ■ SUDSCrlptlOfl «mQ MITT ViUUlO 
underwrite bonds which are issued by state and local governments |f y 0U w0 uW like to receive The Economist 

for special purposes and which are not backed by the direct taxing , regutarly please All In your name and address 

authority of those governments. The trust fund proposal has and hand this order to your newsaoent—or 

brough/him into^ct with the Securities an 4 E*haage Com- MNIMH 

mission and the bond plan with the Federal Reserve System. The t0 a friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift 

banking industry, which really would have been just as happy cam to be sent With the firs* cofsy. 

if Mr Saxon had let the bond problem slide for a few more years, . Subscrlpttor > by ordlnary mai , w . U5A i 19 ,so- 

has been forced mto a ; vigorous fight with the .investment bankers ■a/ S ewh*ri overseas t 6 . 10 . 6 d. B/ilr see page JPf 

who naturally want to retain then underwriting monopoly and _ e . ... '. .... 

who .also see spme dapger to the public, in, letting .commercial □ Payment enclosed. U Please seno oni 

banks undertake any form of risky underwriting.. The whole issue Tha Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 

is before Congress now, as are, other Bills affecting the banks, hut ■ ■ , • 

early action on,them seems unlikely, • . Vl!«....... 

Meanwhile,the.commercial,banks,, without any prodding, save (block capitals) . 

begun to fight vigorously against proposals to.let savings and loan ADDRK88 ........ 

associations —the equivalent of Britain’s budding societies—enter ' - >• 

lending fields which banks have traditionally regarded as theirs 
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ratal district, has only 372,000 constituents. Thereare other 
tnabhmM issues before the Count, obscenity «nce, -agate. (Mr 
-Henry- Miltafa “Tropic of Casocr ” is bended fa CmoxmMd 
Near York) ,; business mergers (foe Justice Department ifi appealing 
at kaat six cates where it was set back in trying M.Kop«malgam*- 
tiooa) and labour laws. . • j ^,1 

Whether the Court chooses la lay doarn broad principles while 
making ks derisionswill be of even more interest than die decisions 
themselves. .Two sweeping.qwertians arc now hanging fire,, On 
the state enforce the 
discriminatory racial 
practices of private 
businesses ? (The 
pending civil rights 
Bill would prohibit 
such practices.) And 
bow, | pearly, equal 
must ppptfrfom 
legislative , district!. 
be ,before ' a&jCDH , 
can be,said, V> 'be, 
fairly represented ? 

The Justice Depart¬ 
ment has prged that 
the Maryland . sitr 
in n cases be con¬ 
sidered cm nanowet. 
grounds—that local 
laws had been im¬ 
properly applied. 

And many legal 
observers hope that 
the Court will not 
rush to foist a national standard for legislative apportionment on 
the states. The scope of the Court’s decisions is a divisive issue 
among the nine Justices themselves, with die Chief Justice, Mr 
Earl Warren, and so-called “ activists” in the majority ; they have 
not been shy of a broad canvas when deciding on rulings such as 
that forbidding prayers in public schools. The more conservative 
group urge narrower pronouncements or “judicial restraint”; 
Justice Harlan, in particular, objects to what he sees as a growing 
tendency to ask- courts to solve thorny social problems that should 
be dealt with by political processes. 



Accent on Actors 

.NEW V'ORK 

»wp of the three playsthat opened on Broadway last week 
1 . were British exports, Sejm-Detached and the Private Eipr and 
the Public Eye. They follow on foe heels of Air Osborne’s Luther 
and Mr Weaker’s Chips with Everything. Indeed Broadway boasts 
eight British plays today out of a total of twenty-three. The 
results may be beneficial for New Yorkers’ accents but Actors 
Equity, foe American trade union representing all professional 
players who perform on the stage in foe United States, is decidedly 
deaf to such possible cultural benefits. Actually it is not the plays 
but the British actors appearing in them which Equity opposes. 
In most cases, foe claim is made, Americans could perform just 
as well—the British accent, presumably, not being particularly 
necessary or else quite easily supplied by an American decked out 
in country twoqdforiik cravat and broad vowels. .Since thcreare 
insufficient play* and parts for New York’s own professional 
players, to the actors’ union foe British performers seem-to be 
cutting into an already limited market. 

One remedy, of course, would be for London to use A&Cticis 
casts in its plays from Broadway. But British Equity frowns upon 
this solution.. --In faev-fo* Rridste-uaioa’s. seta,, heeded by foe 


Ministry, of ..Labour, bat kcpt.jUndCnl*,Weat Bud rdativeljt lose 
of rfoftjgfr aoreots rEnd- fiwm ihotSmtfc fa foat-ptey* 

fromAtoy* foe latest QfNefo 

dram# all :featuw Britisboretsjo Ausops ^qiiity tewotsnearfy, so 
effective. Undiet thq .United State* : immigration laws., a. foreign 
act« must he deen»d irtfc{rfacesbi< (th8t is, a ttar) <*r else be of 
distinguished merit and aWUty if>he is toworkon foe: American 
atagO), However, the ^migration awhoririesrteoforo ^ 
cues, from jgtanagetncni (which 1 means freon wbat.,foe producer 
.warns)jrafonr-foin'from'labour-'..- , .n- :w > 

' , Not ! surprising^. New Yoric prodjaws arfi eageg-;to employ 
British actors, tot one thing, usually they will accept Equity’? 
mi n i m um , sqafe.of; salariesXfaryrfp.pr about WAt»MffMa.s.week) 
whereas their. ,Acaeri<Hn,4»H0tct:psjJts ; genemlly demend .tpace ior 
•foe W»e-tpa*t*.r. ( MoKnaetijrfor, fooproduct* there, te-foei added 
preetige of' advertising,;aBritish .easti! Ariurs.-Eqw-wrists that 
atitbis mustswpaodisvkingfoel^parmwnt of.Justice toforing 
preasurcto bearusnjhetap British, ,vtilabMfofoc ; d<«wa~'^qutiy 
and; the MiniatFr pfLebour. ,; The,logical stqp .would be an agr«e- 
mm.wth .foe, British union,few wU npwfotehje been reared. 
British Equity contends that manor; American armrs-perfotm in films 
that are produced , in Loudon aadfoat this balances the exchange. 
'But inasmuch as the American union represents stage actors alone 
(unlike the British, which represents actors ip,films, and television 
as well)-this is aq argument which the Americans frit to,appreciate. 
Who was it said that the play’s the thing ? . 

Party for Ike 

M any people have felt that when foe United States is lucky 
enough to have three living ex-Presidents—Mr Hoover, Mr 
Truman and General Eisenhower—it ought to have some forum 
where they may dispense their seasoned wisdom. Early this month 
just such a forum was.provided by foe Senate; it altered its rules 
to allow 1 former presidents, who 'in foe past could be' seen on the 
floor but not heard', except by express invitation, to Speak at their 
own discretion. However, neither Mr Triiman or General Eisen¬ 
hower—Mf Hoover has been itt-ns precisely lan guishing in the 
obscurity which has Web the'fete of many ex-Preiidents. 

Geperal Eis e n ho w er , in particular, cannot complain of neglect. 
His memoirs of the Presidency;-the first volume of which are to 
be published sooin, are being serialised in the newspapers; his 
views Cm the issues, and the Republican presidential of 

the day, are sought endlessly and recorded faithfully. When he 
inquired casually whether he was constitutionally eligible to stand 
for Vice President he created a sensation. It seems that he can¬ 
not, though the magic of his name might well sweep his Repub¬ 
lican running-mate Into the White House. The Twenty-second 
Amendment to the Constitution provides that no man can be 
elected three times to the Presidency and, under the Twelfth 
Amendment which was adopted in 1804, no man constitutionally 
ineligible for the Presidency is eligible for foe Vice Presidency 
This bar did not depress foe General who, as brie Of his friends 
reported robustly, “-wants foe Vice Presidency like he wants a 
hole in the head.”' But the bare possibility of his Wan ding sent 
a shiver and a' tfarflf through foe ranks of aspiring candidates for 
foe Repubfican nomination. ' bdid not need 'a birthday turnout 
df some seven hundred hut week, including all living members of 
the EfeenhoWer Cabinets, to celebrate hii 73rd anniversary to 
remind pObp^thre foe General remaing the most popular Ameri¬ 
can. Every hdpeful Republican would like'his hacking, particu¬ 
larly as he plans to attend the p resid e ntial nominating convention 
in San FrandsCb next yfor, prtpttfcdro^fferMsttivireW all' who 
led it. Party politics, wMch werem distasteful to him while he was 
fo foe White Hbohepseem to have become one of the General’s 
chief interest! in'his re tirem e nt. - 
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Man-on-the-spot •rlnDuesft0ldorf k ^t4rt>iowh«cou«ilM 

helping your firm negotiate a contractor, ourntii^i HawHa 
assisting you fijnancef nefr subsidiary 1 . llt CalMM, acKsithe U3Af 
around the world—when BANK OF AMERICA Is working for 
you, you're working with the right man In the right place at the right 
time. To put him on your team, see Bank of America— first In banking, 

BANK OP AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST 4 A AVI NOt AitOOlATlON*— tM rronefaa* La* Angoloe/BANK Or AMfeRlOA (iNTIRNATlDNAO-New Vo*: Amsterdam • ‘Bangkok 
Beirut • Btramoe Aires • Cerneee • Chicago e Oopenhee* • Ospr • OoaeeaMwt e rraakfert/Mtl* • Guam • Quoterrtalo City • Hons Kong • Karachi A Kobe • Koala Lumpur 
LatM • LtRtfo* Madrid • Mania • Medee city • MRm/ Nee MM • Nee Verb 0% e Okinawa e Oeehe e Parte • Rio da Janeiro • Singapore e Tokyo e Washington, D.C. 
Yokohama a Zariehj BANOA D’AMEMOA B DMTAHAl IMugl^^ CORRESPONDENTE WORLD-WIDE (•Member Federal Deposit fnsuranca Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/29 WffbrdVlL £.'£*4 * Wcat Chd" Branch, 2 9 Davies St, London 
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THE GREAT TRASH' JOB! 


At main line stations, on nights from Sunday to Friday inclusive, you’U see them at work. Loading Minors. 
The figures show they load more Mirrors than any other paper. In fact, the combined Daily Mirror/Scottish 
Daily Record circulation of $,137,000 leads out nearest competitor's combination by almost a noUlinp l Of 
course the loaders can't tell you where they go... but the figures do. “The Mirror goes where the money is." 

DAILY 
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jn^be. 

vCCPUJv 

the general '/tiwirlfr this 

isn’t befcd foreseen by Mr l^dblffan nr «* 
indedibfy subtle move? jMd, rik* Prone 
Munster announce h^ T^gnaftibii at jtbe 
conference in atdet to tty to cffsh Mr Butler 
ahd secure the Succesrionofhls dose friend? 
It seems a gbMtfUitv tfhfcir only history will 
confinh or deny. -• If MirMacmillan had im¬ 
mediately laid his mignmon before the 
Queen, in thenbrmalsrad constinirionalway 
—or if indeed he had announced ; his im¬ 
pending retirement in any other week than 
Blackpool week—Mr Butter would almost 

f aly have promptly become Britain’s 
MW(s|er. 

Iasi; Saturday Mr Butler’s command-, j 
*’ Itrg Jead, which undoubtedly had existed ' 
at the hegmhmg of the ccmfaence, smned 
. to havt dwindled for two reasons. First,j 
the Tory area chairmen and other officials. 
of the constituency parties at Blackpool had’ 
expressed their strongest objections ($J3Lord : 
Poole) to the prospect of his leadership. 
Second* &$ the constituencies expressed their 
Opposition* so the cabinet support for Mr 
Butter seemed to falter. Sir Edward Boyle,; 
Sir Keith Joseph, and Mr Enoch Powell 
remained loyal, but others were developing 
doubts, 

Meanwhile Lord Hailsham had been over¬ 
playing a hand which (or so his detractors 
hoped) was not as strong as the cheers he 
was attracting. True he was supported by 
Lprd Poole; but in the cabinet he could , 
count, only on the support of the light- 
weighty Mr Thomcycrcrft, Mr Erroll, and 
Mr Mare. The rest of the cabinet was out¬ 
raged by Jii$ manner of announcing his sur¬ 
render of hi* peerage before a mass meeting 
of delegates organised by the Conservative 
PoKtlcal Cefitre; 1 Lord HaflshamV decision , 
was greeted by hysterical applause; hot this 
and his .performances on television only 


He 
With 
which 
it to 

was sdafr _ _ . t 

wing that his sta ripb i f torife MriW was not 
secure eqoimhgtog «p puarantee 

against Lord HailsnamV tpcon^n. Mr 

offhaiidectty, apparently mabdy because he 

iiUhwith 

Bmftjiooi lcKxkibg ’ a£jf, they: wepfd end, W 
with Lard Home,, T •. , 


W hat ^j^ned,after ' ; &jjL*aftef the 
drama bid Shoved fj^ Blackgool’s 


W drama b4 moved Blackpool's 
goldfish bowl to the cabinet room and to 
Mr Macmillan’s hospital bedroom and to 
the chief whips’ telephone lines, is much 
more obscure. But throughout-this week 
Conservative backbench MPfc Ifeve been 
asked by the whips Which candidate they 
would pfefer, which would be their second 
choice, and. to which candidate f l£ey were 
most violently opposed.. If is fajrJy. clear 
t^at more MPsthap hadbecn fipected»d 
they still pffrfetyed Mr Maudlin another 
large bkrck ,preferred Mr Blitter* and more 
than moat ministers had wanted said Lord 
Hailsham. It is unlikely that many ex¬ 
pressed a bitter opposition to the f^ea of 
Lord Home; but Lord Home, who never 
looked likely to be more than a reluctant 
conscript to the Premiership, may have pro¬ 
visionally. cried off af the first sign that any 
did. Meanwhile the cabinet it$edf>as hope¬ 
lessly split. On Tuesday a recuperating 
Mr Macmillan began to call each cabinet 
member in aim to his hospital bedside. 
The assumption on Thursday was that he 
was on the eve of recommending to the 
Queen the name of fns own successor. 

The final decision, therefore seemed to 
have returned "to fte old jpas^V hands. 
But it looked asthough, ja the jnmrval, the 
climate of opmiwiiii the party might not 
hhve settled itself dowa in quite the'way: 
that he could have wished 
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BRITAIN 


Old, Unhappy, 


Far-off... 

ABM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 

S cottish GaeMom’s great annual festival 
of nog and story, the National Mod 
of d»s Comum Gddheclach, ended this 
month in Perth, the gateway to the 
Highlands that has not been Gaelic for 
centuries past An Comunn . Gaidhedlach 
(loosely. The Highland Association) em¬ 
bodies the remnant of Celtic Scotland which 
in 1963 adds up to 80,000 Gaelic speakers 
in a total of five and a quarter million Scots. 

Almost half the 80,000 live permanently 
in the Lowlands, especially around 
Glasgow. They are among the most 
enthusiastic Gaels and Mod devotees, of 
whom 10,000 flocked to Perth for the 
Mod. Most have quit long since their 
family homes in Highland strath and 
Hebridean isle. Plenty of Gaels faithfully 
wear the tartan; some actually join An 
Comum ; and • a few toil selflessly to 
preserve die Gaelic way of life against 
constant erosion from Anglo-Saxon cultures. 

Most Gads, however, do not even talk at 
home in Gadfc with their children, which 
is one reason why Gaelic speakers fall by 
nearly 2,000 every year (the total dropped 
in 70 years from 2^0,000 to 80,000, from 
6 per cent to under 2 per cent of the 
Scottish population). An Comunn does 
what it can to stop the rot; small local 
successes are achieved, but Gaeldom overall 
is constantly in decline. 

October's Mod is the highlight of the 
Gaelic year, four days of song and literary 
competition designed to strengthen the 
language and preserve traditions; but 
nowadays, even with the whisky flowing, 
hardly anyone seriously considers toe 
chances of a Gaelic future. Possibly two 
more decades will see the end. The Cdts 
are retreating everywhere. The Celtic 
nations, Scotland, Wiles, Ireland; Cornwall, 
Britanny and Man, claim to be an ethnic 
group 14 millions strbng. But 14 millions 
are too few to withstand English and 
European pressures. Mod, Eisteddfod and 
Oireachtas, in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 


symbolise only Celtic failure to survive^ 
Even in Republican Ireland die fight 
put Irish bach on the streets has gyffag 
Jardwr than,ntomg of them. T'-'Js:* 

Yetitisherctkal to suggest any of this at. 
the Mftd or among dedicated Celts else¬ 
where. Scottish Gaeldom can still produce 
fine, poets—or poets whom Gaelic speakers 
, tvqr are finer-like, Sorky Maclean qr 
George Campbell Hay, anaaccomplished 
singers such a* Cahlm Kennedy, who Won 
a Mod gold medal in 1955 and soon after 
triumphed in Moscow at an international 
folk festival. Kennedy is a young Lewis- 
man who (to the dismty Of- Ah \Comimn) 
now sings souped-up vcraqna & Gadfc airs 
from stages,. He ft, how-; 

ever, li near a pop-hero as the Gtirtidctii 
knows, and is the ofily; singer who, in the 
last stronghold of Gaelic, can pick Storna¬ 
way Town HaH to capacity vthen : he sings 
there at a Gaelic concert . 

' An Comum naturally refuses to accept 
that Gaelic is dying, though top Mod com¬ 
petitors too often know just enough Gaelic 
to sing for. the gold while being unable to 
string together six sentences pf colloquial 
repartee. Modem Gaeldom in fact lodes 
ho likelier to survive henceforth than 
modem Scotland looks like producing the 
sort of artistic contribution that the country 
ought to make annually to Edinburgh's 
international festival of music and the arts. 

The Scots have still tp create great music 
or drama fit for festival. But the desire 
very properly remains for a major Scottish 
contribution to each Edinburgh festival. 
Perhaps the seed of an answer lies within 
An Comunn. Already, a Gaelic concert is 
staged during the Edinburgh festival, which 
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derive much from G&ddom, did Lowland 
folk singer* today dominate in Britain where 
it is impossible (especially at popular levels 
such as BBC television) to escape Scottish 
accents. 


thfe Edinburgh Festival could W giveri an 
important Scottish contribution by way of 
Lowland and Gadlelnlk song tad story. 
Nobody expects it could be tpsuy nwnaged, 
but-there seem* rid reason’ritnerwhy it 
could, not be done '{provided the long¬ 
haired boys are Igrift u Scotland 

leads the British Irik sdtut revival and its 
authentic tradition, : also a 

{popular tradition. folk 

song wo^ ctmtm . die 

prospect of a tng Se.... eoattibuaoo to 
the Edinburgh Festival for yprii jo «ott». 

An Comum alriioir itoi -’iki ilw'.aperi- 
ence to do the 9rgaajtij&,M R no> doted 
for et a s nW i H o nw . ■aMpEi^friw:' Ori ril » w 
were able to think 

active Scottish fclkjlsts (hem academic 
and popular) how to give die font movement 
new purpose and point? It would, how¬ 
ever, face one r quite Hovel danger by 
promoting Scottish culture in this way. 
Folk song, now, is the latest of the pop-song 
promoters* gimmicks: brought to public 
attention and esteem, would not the High¬ 
land singers desert their native tongue for 
international fame—and thfe really big 
money that it brings ? This would be the 
crowning irony of Gaeldom’s ironic history. 
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OCTOBER 17 , 1863 
A TORY ARISTOCRAT 


A great phenomenon has passed 
away from English public life. Not 
long since Lord Lyndhurst observed 
—“ My Lords. I well remember the 
breaking out of the French revolution in 
1789, the death of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
the course of the consequent events.** 
There is not, perhaps, a conspicuous public 
man now in Europe who could say this ; 
certainly there is none in England. . . . 
The beginning of the public life of Lord 
Lyndhurst was towards the end of the long 
reign of the Tory party. . . . They 
governed, as all Conservatives even would 
now admit, in precisely the wrong spirit. 
. . . They maintained not only the main 
institutions of the country which were 
acceptable and popular, but also the 
minutest abuses which in the course of 
years had clung to those institutions. . . . 
All this was excusable and natural in men 
like Lord Eldon.... But it was not natural 
in a young man of great intelligence in the 
next generation. Able young men well 
knew that this illiberal Toryism washout 
of place, and an anachronism. It was in 
1818, when the effects of this system were 


beginning to be plainly visible, that Lord 
Lyndhurst chose to connect himself with 
it. He did so under circumstances of great 
suspicion. ... He was a Liberal if he was 
anything; and charge! continued to be 
made against him for many years of having 
deserted his principles. It is, indeed, utterly 
inconceivable that Lord Lyndhurst should 
have believed in Toryism shelves Toryism 
was in 1818. He wouldtitle to 
fame if he had believed i& "His chum is 
ah intellectual claim. . . . Few man led a 
lexer life; few men to the very ,e$! ,of 
their life were looser in their conversation^ 
but there was no laxity jn his intellect. 
Everything there was braced and knit. 
Great oratory is but a transitory art; feyfc • 
turn even to the best speeches of the past ^ 
and even the best of them are so dogged 
with the detail of the time, that they are 
dull and wearisome to a hasty posterity.- 
Few will recur to Lyndhurst*) Speeches* but-' 
those Who do so will flna some of the best, „ 
if not the very best specimens, inBoglish 
at t|e best manner in which i . maivof 

~ can address and ifMwhce m 
of others. r *- 5 ' ", 
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We have something unusual to declare 


British coal is now crossing a new European, frontier... intensified drive carried out in foreign markets by the 
into Rumania. There's British Coal in France, Holland, National Goal Boards What'S in it ftr yon? This ttiridig 
Belgiutp, Benmsrk» fltid West Germany. British coal* seek- export trade keeps output at ari economic level in this 
ing new outlets .ip Italy, in other Mediterranean countries, country—which helps to keep cool prices down, It also 
British coke winping contracts in South America. The makes an important contribution to our national prosperity 
National Coal Board is surveying 'sales possibilities’ fat by helping our trade balance. 

and Wide, It is confidently predicted that, by the end of With coal productivity up, and a first profit for s& years 
Decemberi lastyear’acxport^sales figuti of 4-8 million tons already clearly established for the nation to see, the 
will have been pushed up to 7 million tons—worth more National C6al Board is showing it really means business 
than iSO million. This is a resounding success for the —on a world-wide'scale. 
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Norwich Shrinks but Grows 
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scrvatives and Liberals with leadership, are 
being bought up or displaced by multiple 
firms, whose tpanagerldjrsdaiin any interest 
in local politics. 

Meanwhile Labour leaders will admit in 
private that they are becoming embarrassed 
by the size of their majority, and are scrap¬ 
ing the bottom of the barrel for municipal 
candidates. Corporation policy, however 
idealistic and imaginative, lacks die impor¬ 
tant corrective of a strong and well-informed 
body of critics, with the votes to make their 
criticisms effeedve. 


PROM A^CGRRSSPONDENT IN NORFOLK getfc housing l 

N ORWICH, the regional capital and now r! „2L Uii&'i 

the university city of East Anglia, is 
often mentioned as a possible recipient of , 

overspill of offices, industry and populaff'' ■ 
tion from London. It has, however, Wfi. - 
rather shocked % the. »iden«, recently X;, 
disclosed by me detailed fig^e&jfehm ffif' 

1961 cenitik, of its own dver* 42 t r 
county borough flf 120,09$ j ___ .... 
the face of it, .declined. fiijfMiaStibn by j.. n? iZ O 
about a thousand since i9Si. »ut the s$r«, 
rounding' paphes have- gained'7*^.7 
14,000, pardyby an over^fto^drwich.,-gj, 
and partly by an influx from t|*^imtry? 
side. Real Norwich—as opposed to the ‘ 
administrative tity—is now, a a>mh 4 uq$y of 




are now 
ses an< 

-—12d,000 
^.something 
"ipajority that 
from the 
rents.) 
id, private 
$000 houses 
var. A large 
jmany work- 


. removed 

ifitf to the Prosperous 

% Norwich is segthj^ 'Wto* for new 

160,000 people,- which bu~mWm 


everything-*hou«ing* schools, shopfe 
industry, roads and car park^—reqtdiet 
much mote space than it did before the 
war. One illustration of the edrious social 
and political effects was a suggestion last 
week by the leader of the Conservative 
opposition that anti-Sodalists of all parties 
and of notie should unite in municipal poli¬ 
tics to form a Municipal Voters^ Associa¬ 
tion, in order to put ujp a stronger opposi¬ 
tion to the overwhelming labour majority 
in the City Council. 

At the last general election Labour won 
industrial North Norwich with a majority 
of 6,483. The Conservatives (represented 
by Mr Geoffrey Rippon, Minister of Public 
Building and Works) held commercial, 
administrative and residential South Nor¬ 
wich more precariously by 2,244 votes. The 
surrounding county constituency of Central 
Norfolk, with a Conservative majority of 
7,000, is one of the safest Tory seats in East 
Anglia. But Norwich municipal politics is 
dominated by the council housing estates, 
which since the war have spread round the 
older residential districts and breached 
the former Conservative strongholds. 
Labour holds the Qfev (^n<^ wi&f mas¬ 
sive majority of 4$‘\eatt4d; my 
challenge (even by ^Liboprtel^ to lie 
policies determined Jbf ^jSdd^ttt 1 group 
expires against a well-disciplined block 
vote. 

The Labour party has pursued an ener- 


quarters for themselves. T^e rest add to 
toe waiting list; for council Rouses within 
the city. Industry, too, is moving to the 
outskirts, while new shops and office blocks 
spring up in the centre. Old, family firms, 
whose members used to provide the Con- 


National Trust 

Monumental Mills 

A N 


n iron age camp has more hope of 
survival in twentieth century Britain 
than the country’s many startling monu¬ 
ments of the age of coal and iron. The 
recent disappearance of the Euston railway 
arch and the London coal exchange have 
helped to rally defenders to the splendours 
and curiosities of the industrial past. The 
industrial preservationists have two main 
tasks, which should not be confused. The 
first and by far the biggest is to make a 
comprehensive record for social and 
economic historians of the standing proofs 
of the industrial revolution before all are 
swept away in the necessary escape from a 
past which in many senses is too much with 
us. The second task de<$dfe vital, on 
historical, aesthetic and practical grounds, 
actually merits permanent preservation and 
then to take adequate steps to see that 
this is carried our. Many canals, for ex-. 


Norwich is highly conscious of its 
inabilities as a regional capital, and is 
L dral city with a magnificent (but 
frb) 4 cgacy of ancient brings. Hav¬ 
ing recently budt ;a stfehdif^w central 
library for tfaje indoor 

—nina pool jfM/w'atthlecil : dt is now 
_ told that it : ^wttijraf r d|s^coming of 
university 1 ) to'Milf* sjSroMpt concert 
ill, and also help^ establhilf impermanent 
ofessional theatiteJ lot the rales stand at 
is. in the the.iap^alcnt of 28s. 9d. on 



the city 
lying for 
300,000 
olis, and 
in the 


ritaf be the ultimate 
tj.Vmfch are to be 


^the old as$esi 
iVhpundary ilo, 

;V^ervices Snd ar 
who use Norwich 
- • certainly for - the ^ 

; pouter suburbs. ' ‘ 

Regional govei 
answer to these _ 

1 found in winy oth^r provincial towns and 
v - cities, but arb throwamtb high relief by the 
i situation of Norwich* a$ the. social, commer¬ 
cial and administrative capital of a large agri¬ 
cultural region, which i| Only^tt the begin¬ 
ning of an industrial expansion, Meanwhile 
there are strong soc M tndeconomic as well 
as pohticar argumepl^ . bdifod the case 
Norwich has put to the Local Government 
Commission for the inclusion of what is 
called the fringe areii'vmhin the municipal 
boundary. 


ampler have strong claims on all three 
counts, and it is not surprising that these 
have attracted the attention of the National 
Trust, which is now deliberately extending 
its interests into the industrial field. 

Properly selective preservation will be 
possible on the basis of the survey of indus¬ 
trial monuments which the government 
commissioned earlier this year from the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works and 
the Council for British Archaeology (who 
liave a full-time consultant on the job). But 
such a survey, which depends largely on the 
co-operation of local devotees, will neces¬ 
sarily take years to complete (though it 
should be pushed through as rapidly as 
possible). Meanwhile neglect or prejudice 
causes much unnecessary and irreparable 
harm. No one concerned with the rebuild¬ 
ing of nineteenth century Britain should be 
unaware of the scale, dignity and drama 
which can be preciously retamed in a few 
key Structures when the dark, Satanic under¬ 
growth has been swept away. 
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Hooray! Daddy's coming home early, and 
we can ptay trains together. He's been on a real 
train today, over three hundred miles .“..". 

To Timothy it's a long haul, but to Daddy, whisked, 
from city to city by powerful new'diesels, it's a 
delight. What's more, there's a hire car waiting to 
take him to the factory door. That's the 
way to do business —travel BRITISH RAILWAYS / 
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Arms 

A Repoj 
Windsor! 
Chatto 
Strategy 



against 
in the 
above 
nation; 
union 


ticular Ft*ooej’«op«jT. 

old-fashferfetf MitoaiH 
Gcnctal m Qwmt'i acm. ,m Sw*#. 

■ ■ m »' m. MA . - k ‘j .- ‘m v 


ay 

. , . were 
raowuptly 
. b«wl.working 



intended v » ^tbc t#ci 
studies forftUch 4 

based a^iHrectbi 
indeed nr adraoced 
let it 

assumpJU ll^lW^^Si^^ento 
the Eumpma Community could ho longer 
be worked, upon, His was Ac thunderbolt 
that dismptx^ n ti»e ; ^viw'k much 

rewritings ft'thf authors 9 foreword states. 
Because Aft Wdrt done was a study' of 
strategic Apfeks?' most of it stood and the 
book thtt nfti now appeared is a most valu¬ 
able Afa^'^hbok Aat would have justified 
the crdfidn^of ; the 'Rfifyfttc of. Strategic 
Studies if none of its other usefurvtaA hid 
existed. 

Still, one can : see, reading It, that there 
is a piece missing In Atlantic policy: 
paredness of the western EnnjfJfiaO ha _ 
demonstrable in logic and tefitimentL 
unfortunately absent in fact, to join fteijr.'f 
rising fortunes in the jcommpn enterprise* 
that stares them in the face. Perhaps it* 
was inevitably that the authors, overtaken 
in their 9 tu<fy first by the Nassau agree- 
ment on huclear weapons and next by 
General dc Gaulle's press conference three 
weeks later, should be inclined to assume 
that the second was the result of the first. 
In fact. General de GauUe’s^inteation pf. 
blocking Britain’s entry rinty toft ^common 
market was indicated pfetty strongly nOT 
only at, but before* Mr Macmillan’s talk 
with General de Gautift ft Rambouillet on 
December 16th (the Nassau talks - started 
on the 18th). His dislike of die Nassau 
agreement must have influenced his manner 


ft rijjK boundaries ia liabfi to ptu^fiM^V.One 
cabjr :.&& tx^clude from this fact ew^%-Dr 
AdftMser does, that the Wft&xnoftjtSfeifr 
fore refuse all 


vpammr'm 

commpnist world until omWlpif eastern 
Europe are relinquished ’• into western 
hands ; or that defence policy must leave 
day for a growing tDgetm i .$ i Aft parts 6f 


Air m them 

‘ bety fjjmo to think 
Ntrajtyp at first 
B tt tft j pA u i smtii.ssharc in 
nung, tearing to -Aft'ftmirc (as 
fcfc> t|se ^ and 

aap'to |ct f *m fttfre in the 
Ki*Ae'tUpie^^^ They 

the cstahHsfrmeatof a new 
hupktr) Air Gooitpand of Nato 
and the ekvation of Western 
tsuon into a European Defence 
Mt. would organise, within Nato, 
apsw m military mftiness of Nato’s 
lean members. 

these sensible proposals Acre is a 
_; how much sense wiB they make if 
Ac present French leadership continues to 
tpply in the affairs of the alliance the 
present French ideas of what subserves 
national greatness and what docs not ? 
Not that this is any reason against thinking 
Ac problem out and suggesting how it 
might be coped with. But it may explain 
r _ T why the Americans prefer, against the 
£ < judgment of Ais book, to stick to their plan 

of a multilateral nuclear force. 



ope, S thing"’ that can hardly happen 
under a perpetual threat of jtuclw war." 

, The argument of Ais" book is itself a 
rigorous summary (which-makes it none 
mo easy to read) and cannot be reduced to 
a column or two. tt rests bn the idea of 
combining and weighing togeAer all the 
1 and ftaptfry, Aat make fbr 

i real 

Cwfc railiwxy^oww; whether mca^gfd H 
bombs, wfaMf men. nas never 
true stturity, a 

are many steps Which a nation or an 

could take to enhance its military strength, 
which would at the same time diminish its 
security by leading to intensified preparations 
for pre-emptive attack fcjr Its u&rcrwrictt 

In the end its (merits will very likely stand 
(oft fall by the proposals it mahosifor % 
reformed Nato system designed ! 
western European epuritrte* re¬ 
course, Britain, their place id 
fence without'iplintert^g ^the 1 
nationalist camps and without disking At 
defence system s6 rigid tovmika dj£%ar 
war the simplest solution to any trouble 
that may come up. 

These proposals include a reorganisation 
of the Nato secretariat and of the command 
wst«aC to a-vtosainct'''-deii^94 jo 
Supfcnfc HfflKRjuartert ” in*® * i 

European (as agamst a primarily American) 
command, and the Nam^otf^ Ato a real 
source of western .mftitify potfcyand pot/ 
merely 4 forum where me EutopeSas.iuce 
cajoled into swallowing ready-made Ameri- 


Prid$~dnd Plausibility 

WffUimi Shakespeare: A Biography 

A. L. {Bowse. 

an. pages. 45s. 


Shakespeare: The Poei and his 



r eter QueOntA. 
tfdidenfeld and Nicolson. 


35a pages. 36s. 


I t was a stroke of bad hick for Mr 
Qoenfcelt ‘Aaf Ms book on Shakespeare 
appeared at the same time as the loudly 
trumpeted book by Dr Rowse. Because 
itifo far less controversial*, its merits arc 
likpiyto be uoctejTatfd* They are, how- 



(.pftais^Hsrhat hcAk»t:i»;)Bay hbout Shake¬ 
speare’s fife aod. art will neither mislead Ac 
general reader nor anger mosc who arc 
familiar with Shakespearean criticism. 

On both fhcle scdrfts, Aerefc so much 
to be said against Dr Rowse’s hook that it 
to admi^ ^t^the jj^tset, Aat it 
dkaws dn -a ibrnfflwhto stowofe knowledge 
about social and political life in Elizabethan 
England and tbat it is writom wiA immcnsc 
ghsto. Yef who could agree wiA the pub- 
BAcrV blMtb, which describes it as 
“ magical,” 44 lit with a poet’s perception,” 
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when he 
CJertaic 
worth. ‘ 
had'tea 

man to fail to seize hi* chance with both hands 
when it caftte to bin& 

Ori 

How clever* lie was, apart from anything else; 
he seems to have understood everything.. 
Exclamations that recall stories in old- 
fashioned parish magazines abound. 44 What 
a strange tum of fate ! ” “ What could t* 
sadder or more generous than that ? ” And 
the coarseness el the writing is all of a piece 
with the arrogance exhibited throughout the 
book. 



4i Does a firm persuasion that a thing is 
so, make it so ? ” Blake asked the prophet 
Isaiah, in, “A Memorable Fancy,’* and 
received the reply: “All poets believe that 
it does.” Dr Bowse has published some! 
volumes of verse, but he leaves rfs in no 
doubt that, he tackled the biography of 
Shakespeare as a professional historian. 
Indeed, he several times congratulates him¬ 
self on the advantages he enjoys in com¬ 
parison with mere literary critics. Yet 
when one examines the methods he employs 
in dating the Sonnets, they amount to no 
more than the assertion that plausible con¬ 
jectures are true. We are told, for instance, 
that we must “ grasp the chronological 
fact” that Sonnet 86, on the rival poet, 
belongs to the year 1593, but Dr Rowse 
adduces no documentary evidence to prove 
what has been surmised by previous 
scholars and denied by others. Well 
explored possibilities are whipped out of 
the hat with a conjurer’s flourish, and we 
arc assured that 


Now for die first time, certainty as to dating 
has been achieved ... a fliJod of light pours in. 
all the main problems of the Sonnets receive 
their solution. . . . 


There is something extraordinarily naive 
about Dr Rowse’s assumption that the 
Sonnets represent a kind of private diary— 
that Shakespeare was in the habit of tran¬ 
scribing his experiences as if they were 
stop-press news. Even if the Elizabethans 
had been given to autobiography, which 
they emphatically were not, this is not the 
way that the creative process works. Be¬ 
sides, to treat the Sonnets as “ an almost 
embarrassing outpouring” is to ignore the 
extent (pointed out recently by the late 
J. B. Leishman) to which they treat of 
themes common to European literature 
since the time of Pindar—the fleetingness 
of beauty, devouring Time, the immortal¬ 
ising power of poetry. 

When he turns from the biographical to 
the literary importance of the Sonnets, Dr 
Rowse makes some categorical statements 
that can be immediately disproved. . Of 
their subsequent influence, he says: 
“Whenever poets writing in the language 
turn to writing sonnets, one hears the 
rhythms of his voice. . . . They shape and 
form the very idea of the sonnet . . . laid 
up in a Platonic heaven, the model for as 
long as the language recognisably lasts... 
But Donne, Milton, Wordsworth used the 
Petrarchan, not the Shakespearean, sonnet 
form; George Herbert, though he usually 


BOOKS 

ended fiia spurts with a cqwpletj scarcely 
e^oestjtartydu^ vpfce, $ 

even, Keats didnot 4 ways ,use him ** * 
model* and Hopktps egrtaufly not,, , 
The. main ,#iect. of Dc Rowae’s book, 
which is full of interesting: suggestions and 
illuminating background information, is its 
authoritarian tone; hectoring at times* 
lyrical at others. The plays that he does 
not care for ho dismisses in a cavalier 
fashion; a lack of subtlety disfigures too 
much of hit criticism, Ot Th* Rap* of 
Lucrece * which he. admires for its psycho- 
topical depth (though many, find it a 
frigidly rhetorical set-piece), he makes the 
extraordinary comment that Shakespeare 
“ Was himself engaged at this tune in ex¬ 
ploring the dark night of the' souh’\ This 
technical phrase applied to hon-mystkal 
experience is virtually rheahtopless ; but 
Dr Rowse has no objection to cliches, or to 
such witticisms as this remark about 
Antony: *• 

We kn6w that he was' good-looking, big and 
fine and sexy—Cleopatra tells us asmuefi; he 
evidendy gave, satisfaction. 

The Emergence of France 

France \ Change and Tradition 
By Stanley Hoffmann ei al. 

Collancs under the auspices of the Centre 
for International Affairs, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. 456 pages. 42s. 

T his book is a collection of essays by a 
number of distinguished American and 
French political scientists on the changing 
face of France in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
keynote essay is by Professor Stanley Hoff¬ 
mann ; In this he traces and analyses the 
conflict and tension that have underlain 
French political and social life from the time 
of the 44 Republican synthesis ” of the 1870s 
to the paradoxes of Gaullism. The sum¬ 
marising essay at the end is by M. Francois 
Goguel, who draws from the intervening 
essays a number of cogent and penetrating 
observations about the French 44 character ” 
and the French “ style ” in politics. 

The intervening essays are concerned with 
specific aspects of postwar France, the 
development of French foreign policy since 
the second world war, the postwar resur¬ 
gence of the French economy, and two 
interesting studies on changes in French 
politics at the grass roots, and on changes 
in the pattern of life and social values of 
the French bourgeoisie. 

France is therefore analysed from a variety 
of angles with the use not only of the tradi¬ 
tional sources of political and historical 
scholarship, but also of the newer disciplines 
of social and political psychology. The book 
as a whole is held together by the question 
dominant in the minds of each of the 
authors: how has France changed since the 
war to emerge from a chrysalis of defeatism, 
conservatism and dogmatism, to the butter* 
fly of energy, arrogance and dynamism we 
have today ? Each author in his own way 
throws light on the subject, although two 
of them tend to generalise too much from 
specific instances. 
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f There is a wealth of new material, odd 
snapshots, and penetMUaf insight in this 
book. It was d^pjMWrth publishing id 
its present format? mi anyone interested iq 
french affairs should certainly readmit. 4 
has cobetenkedtf f way rate jh‘ p symposium; 
put a t*xni eftermere ft la ctirifluS lack 
tompletencss. Respite th^ special chapter 
bn French poliriclllferat/the grass roots, 
the authors seem dominated by the metro* 
politan complex.: from 

Paris, with pda excursions to see how the 
jiatives ' getting 'TWe American 
authors ..qupteAthexnsely|^ top , much, and 
there is ekttuoly M6tk rigour and Coherence 
in the essays bfrtoJitotHi Contributors than 
tn those of thfe American. The latter havd 
k tendency ffivfafas fashionable* intellectual 
gimmickry, fhit this is a valuable book, and 
should provide a worthy if minor place iq 
the literatnre of French pclitlctf'ifr the post* 
War era. 


Departmental Reformer 

Sheiburne and Reform ( 

By John Norris. ’ 

Macmillan. 338 pagts. $0&. 1 

D Israeli dubbed Shelburne “one of 
the suppressed characters .of English 
history.” Certainly his complex character 
has always been somewhat of an enigma for 
historians despite. . xhe...,classic. biography 
written by his descendant, Edmond Fitz-t 
maurice, which was first published nearly 
ninety years ago. Fitzmaurice included 
much from Shelburne’s own pen, notably 
his nutobic£i:apJiif.a.liwgfflep.ii. .and. far this 
reason his work remains even now aq 
authoritative source. In his hew book Pro-? 
fessor Norris accepts this situation. He has 
not, he emphasises, tried to write a new 
definitive biography, of Shelburne.jjsut hd 
has considered, one aspect of his political 
career—his connection with administrative 
inform—and has tfifcd to assess his oontri* 
hution in this sphere. This limitation of his 
Objectives v does credit to Professor Norris’s 
scholarly Instincts, but. it ThcvItabTy“‘make^ 
his I&ok in places a trifle dull. His sub* 
fctantifl o%ritojtion is to analyse the organ*: 
(sation jp^thi financial departments of 
govcrnrrfSp^ *1i>~ explain the system of 
accounting , ana expendimre ,within ^ them, 
pnd tp discuss the reforms in these spheres 
whicll; SWbWcne planned and which he 
would ptWpably have introduced had he re¬ 
tained power in 1783. His conclusion is 
that the reforms that were subsequently 
Introduced^ by the younger Pitt were 
Cautious half-measures lifted from Shel¬ 
burne’s hands without acknowledgement. 

Shelburne’s brief period as prime minis¬ 
ter came iu 1782-83, and Professcc Norris 
precedes his chapters on the administrative 
and financial (reforms of that time by a 
survey of the political background of the 
previous twenty years. He discusses here 
Shelburne’s past in the radical movement* 
jjrf the time-and, in particular, his attitude 
towards the American war. In all of thi^ 
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he Stakes good use of adgital authorities 
and trfwork df fdfeir sAotaw. He 
allows' hitnkelf, too; in totes* chapters oOoh 
sional judgments 00 Sfcabwhes mOthta 
and character^; H*e j hd trends to see Shel¬ 
burne as normally govttfffcd more by con¬ 
siderations of political advantage thaw of 
doctrinaire principle. Ctrtakily, on the great 
issue of the peaoe of 1783 he argjics that 
Shelburne was less farseeing and less moved 
by free tmde-sympathies than the late Pro¬ 
fessor Harldw Suggested* Shelburne^ he 
cotidudes, was lacking in-Oingletass of pur¬ 
pose and; 4 * perpetually striving to reconcile 
the conflicts between, his fibera&riat and bk 
ambitions.” 1 '»= * 

While this isiork is firmly founded when 
dealing With Shelburne and orthodox in its 
Namierite interpMarion of the political 
background .{Sir Lewis appears in the index 
fittingly next above Napoleon I), there are 
occasional signs to suggest that Professor 
Norris’s wider grasp of the political scene 
in the eighteenth century is less secure. It 
is strange, for example, to find Newcastle, 
who was twenty years Cha n cel l or of Cam¬ 
bridge, ascribed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Nor is. bm brother, Henry Pelham* who to 
the last thirty years of his life was out of 
office for only three days, a particularly 
happy example of a politician who practised 
“ formed opposition.” And the suggestion 
that: Fiomauricc tried to rescue Shelburne 
from Lecky’s strictures can, hardly be 
accepted, since Fitzmaurice published first. 
Yet, taken as a whole, this is a serious and 
worthwhile 1 study, which advances know¬ 
ledge in the rtbarbative subject Of depart¬ 
mental accounting and contributes modestly 
in* the wider political sphere. 

Persia in the Past 

The Heritage of Persia 
By Richard N. Fryei 

Weidenftld and Nitokon. 334 pages. 505. 

The Castles of the Assassins 

By Peter Willey. 

Htrrap. 328 pages. 30s, 

P opular books on ancient civilisations, 
cities, religions ancLcultures are nod? 
in .spawn, but the series published by 
Wetdenfdd and Nicolson, to which the first 
of these books belongs, is for a more un¬ 
common reader than some of its fellows. 
The authors so far chosen are reflective and 
lively dons; they include Sir Maurice 
Bowra on Greece and Professor Michael 
Grant on Rome. Professor Richard Frye of 
Harvard has been set a, far more difficult 
task than cither of the$e predecessors be¬ 
cause, where they bad access to oopioua 
written raw material, he had almost none. 
Anyone 1 who picks up hi* ludd,and-learned 
book will at once be struck by tbe.fact that 
about Persia before the, triumph of Islam, 
there are few legible inscriptions and vir¬ 
tually no written recordi except those, com¬ 
posed % its. enemies* piwvery by 
archeologist? has thrown some light an the 
way in which enemy sources—Meaogo- 
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$uch 

as/^puquhyf orabrepfA' in 
lost or woo by the teller).* This holiest 
book weighs the evidence with care and 
scholarship in a way that will attract the 
student and surprise the amateuh tf We 
do not know when be [ZoroasterJ lived or 
even precisely his 'teadiings * WteknoW 
iwxtTo nothing 'of Ecbattta }> buried under 
moietO Homidah. BVtefa’Cyrlft, ruling as 
Ul&as 550 BC > fa a shftdOW 1 ^ almost legend¬ 
ary figure. ; 1 TheTfc*tiarfk*t 4 rf the Sateiii tek 
and melt Islamic suoteteors has aogtektiy 
influenced the rest of the world that thfo 
account of the p*rm dvilittitkms will for 
mosr readers khdwb fact,'-even 

though some may quaft ot thd linguistic evi¬ 
dence on which PwjfessOr: Frye ms to fall 
bock to ladk of written hfdtoty. 

Mr Willey’s bo6k also* unebvefs a r frag¬ 
ment jof Persia’s past^-this time) medieval. 
Ihc Assassins were highland robbers who 
deadrvtd the end they mot at the hands of 
the Mongols, and wnoso^ mountain Strong¬ 
holds north of Teheran have so far been 
little explored. The two chief points of 
interest in his jaunty book we that the 
seriousness of Ita forays was the outcome 
of one of the new schomnaster-studentslttps 
to a university, and that in the course of 
his narrative he gives much advice that will 
be useful to thbse who think chat a second¬ 
hand Landrover and a few pounds are all 
that one needs before setting off for Persia. 
Though amateur, his expeditions made 
some finds, but they succeeded only at the 
price of learning the ropes by bitter experi¬ 
ence, and thereafter doing much careful 
planning. 
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Wfcat soft rf'WrtKd»lyhool *e#iHtak Uattjf iiM? 

c-iio.Vii.-c ki'.v -e, ff/iol s - ftf-h 

T he cry, from Neddy sod elsewhere, is for “A British 
Harvsrifc’^ jPnmkfc A cfrddTng what son 

■ l p5S^'PW ed ^JW ! ^ 


A, little more maj( Jwrye, 

sphoqla.t^qr qofljp&ted .with)iji.^ve^ity,.jtej^ng,at univer¬ 
sity level y jper^ps, firing iEaii^Mtb^ywwit'.it to be con¬ 
nected .witji A particularly. “ gppd M , uniy^ity-rrJvy League 
QT, .d(igtice, Oxbridge, Ihrnore knowledgeable 1 quarters, a 
particular quality or combination of Harvard Busings S^hpql 
qualities may Be referred, to. 'these greater sophisticates call 
for a British {Justness School which would (a) have outstanding 
prestige, (b) cater ort^r 91: primarily for graduates, (c) operate 
on a scale that would Inakc post present British university 
experiments in business education look like the penny packets 
that they are, anti/or (d) rely heavily on the rt case study ” 
method of teaghjng. .It is worth .discussing each of these 
attributes oT 6 ‘‘ Harvard solution ’’-Miturm- * ‘ 


-Attachment to a University ? 

It is certpnly born,the universities that the post important 
contribution to British,-management education {ptwjtoe$$. tp 
be made.'. To’say this is not.to deny .thc.jvajpfl of wliat, in 
tiiCir different; ways, ^tper institutions ,have sci iout fo,0o,gnd 
are doing; ,*he tfchpcal college? in ^w ,j^Qpa cpqr^, 
in prpduction’engijieering or. in specialised couf s £P jh .wprk 
stjjdy, jnadteung,, and m on.*, ipd.cjpwaelat. cplie^s suejh s(s 
tii’ose^t, Ashridge anq ppn|ey j and th^ ip^hjj^qn^nin by 
nwnagcjnfiu cpw^iqqfijr,pojps,. indps^^pcK ( as ( and 
sicel/ or tWjbrwe.cl^.coppan^s.'' But, pa^gfhjpt js. inore 
.tlvitt the apdicatpA ajf ^^Syiv!'S? c ^R^t¥ es i-i- ****?*;'poly, to 
be 1 impacted,. ap'd .Bri^fh ’wnag^rs. -.'Sh^p .exposure 

to, .eacb,,oi|jei; in’ sypdiwx^—per^are tfnjsts to' c^e, height 

tp. 'which■ pplijing qP ? ql«?)yP'5« 1 ‘JW9^ps- 

Just, as niediepe t^aws pfcyjsiqj|^ as 

engineering.dtiivys .bn.physit$ and 

of 'p^ak^safafi 'need* pn ‘edp^tpooilc^.' sHTcitoIojgy, 

psychology ipd other disciglineSs phly iii a university-r^nd 
pot in cycry uniyersky—would, it be possible ftiljyfo bring 
to bear me cpntrlhutions ofj ^11 these disciplines,, Bach mep- 


hettff the staff aid ftp hi»m»st^ei4lJtbeuld,}i<5 apfc wfofm 
h» ottyi disqpinc 

torc^ropptute fowftUpfwiw pi- wUc*ge*8ti»>thc 
comropnintcmt Inrthf^gpbhjct«M^ 
be;;fjWbr7ftipmt' «)fd«WK4B4rrAfqfMWt|ta|»arrsn^ 
difficulty mi. Pn.dRfKOpeot/i x»9ifal«lyjrfrcgK3»f3»C<ti 
ad^cw»ent aad t»flWt)gr fCJWfeiJwrat il^Mh^pie 
iMPpsi; «**wcc tome wffieiKwy 

ofi mana^mfint. Htt shovW«ho gh^ rtfticqmpMMi h e fp c sn 
jfcere <wp wpdds^ soiojalatidg Tand iff utwp ^ g ><<ich;^(lMiB 
fapiliatiiy/with thetpthev. f* r .-.rfj i.iuow ‘isdi jwb U.or\ .* 


rtfoBows lhat a thant^nwht^h(i9ft>':|ti?^S , iW 1 p 1 sb,'- 4 ‘^(cT(- 
x‘. balnrtccif '‘d|e vfeftitoihantf ^bf 
^80 engijlecifiilg .'' 

yant sbtts of psychQlbgy yte genef^Uj^thcbgtm^hsiitibhksmt 
at Oibridge^ any Witiess-sch^s rfft^i^^sltihiiigiff ia t: d ke y 
fcould, ovbrfcome ’the' hfhd* batBel^ h^! “titwe’' WOT^iddi'pf 
traditioh*-,whuld nJn thid risk : iif dtftflitiat^Dit^ .nt QfMtird' hj 
fcconpinics aiid'in CahflbrWge by dh^iMbr^gi “* r, ‘ . ' '' 


;: , 

Thisdiscpsisipp of ; the telatijapship pfp i husipps?-schqol^tp, a 
university ,though r npt, nec^8Siffisly to Qxfprd or Capb r jdg9 
therefore apy^cs part.of the.qppi^shof^estjge. A 
Harvard,” wpdd .hawe to wip aij^ e otherwise than 

by attaching.itself at the tqp qf the unrvepiq/; pecjqng-orider. 

. Buf does prestige patter,? Pruft of theargumept fpcpptting 
effqrt into a major new dstiption—as distpqt frqp hul^pg 
up the pany gopd ppes that already exist,,with poorp' Vjacant 
places; than glamour— is, that a “.prestjgefpl ’’ place, ip i^eded 
to induce business to release good enough,iyoppg.pxe$^ivfs 
for long enough. Only thus, it is said, can Britain break 
through the present stalemate, in which good courses fail to 
get sppport yet'.busmessmen complain abouf the lkck hf'thev. 

Jt is undemablel'thaf m niariagepieht ciursc^ ^ 
most educatiohl quality na>ehas in large'bart 1 dn lh'e dtiSallty 


of the .ptudertts: the higher the, age it vvrndi tiiey ard alm^a, 
'the more, this ,Js so.' If Is iflso' undchipble'that ti^fird 
spiral—in wfpeh prestke? J goo2 apiSiBahjts, d^ih^hdlil^ 1 ahti 
stimulating courses, good alumni, good [ops for.alumm, mofe 
eoold apbluiarits ahd mdre pfitstiK co had'd m'hahd— is'fecski 


gppd appuaipts tuid'.more pritsfigfc 'go hapd m’hatiti—js !|o^d 
ror Tbusincss' ip every. sepse, tbpu^h itVfhay possibly 'rettplt ip 
a 1e.ss. ; than qiptipial allbcatiph df sftidehts imoh^si ; Ai^drj£an 
bpw)ess-schobls. But die thguiPent that' jffestf^ 'fs a vital 
.qompoheni lh. the' current ’iritisb ' sifuatipfi. danitd 

toqTar, deByer over the hit of tfie^qualiCy" ^fhtiiife BriiiSh 
business managers all too casfly tp dlc tyhtejs'bf present British 
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businessmen. Why should provision for edt$£fti<tt ofttfils* 
depend on being able to market it as if it wire a0a of son# ? 


For Older Students OttlyJ 


This leads on to the quesdon of whether the students at a 
“ British Harvard ” should consist solely, or primarily, of 
existing executives seconded from their firms. The Govern¬ 
ment has recognised tfat even at the level of the shop floor 
the mobility of labouna^ts that {raioipg |?hi# is v^o^th 
while from a national” psj£t J#, v*ew‘is netesfarily wojjtl 

while from the individual employer’s point of view. Is not 
the case the same in respect of the far more costly training 
for the far mote mobile executive ? When the six years’ 
training of'a doctor is a charge upon the state, why jib at a 
further one or two years on top of the three or four of-the 
young, and still unattached, graduate manager-to-be ? - 

There are two reasons why this issue has so far been burked. 
First, businessmen themselves have perceived that a host of 
important thoderh management techniques have crept up on 
them while their backs were turned. They would be prepared 
to spare some of their best younger executives for six or nine 
months—and foot die bill—if they felt the course was really 
so good that they would then have all the answers. (An 
impossible, demand* incidentally, but lhat is by the way.) 
Secondly, there are some good academic and practical reasons 
in favour of pitching a major management course at those 
graduates who have had at least five or six years’ business 
experience*. and against the “ immediate post-graduate ” 
course. Obviously, finance by means of state grants is much 
less likely to be needed in the case of a “ post-experience ” 
course than in that of a course immediately following the 
completion of a first degree. 

Other arguments against the immediate post-graduate course 
are that people should be “ taught management ” only after 
they have had first-hand experience of industrial concerns, 
and when they are on the point of moving into positions of 
reasonably substantial management responsibility. To do it 
earlier means loading the course with descriptive material to 
make it intelligible, and giving the students ideas and know¬ 
ledge which they will not be able to put into operation for 
some years. The case is perhaps most valid in the case & 
scientists or technologists whose first degree will have pro¬ 
vided them with an expertise that they should be enabled to 
deploy without delay. 


I T would be a pity, all the same, if a British Harvard were to 
give undue emphasis in its programme to a counterpart 
to the Harvard Advanced Management Programme and to 
other post-experience courses. British management being 
what it is, there is no doubt that a crash programme for men 
in their thirties and forties is needed now. But that should 
be primarily the job of special institutions, not the universities. 
There should also be an opportunity for die increased number 
of high-calibre graduates who have gone into industry in the 
lastrew years to get the benefit, in their late twenties, of the 
sort of university course on management of which they are 
intellectually capable and which they would certainly not have 
missed had they been born twenty years later. But they could 
well do, this either by attending short epurses or by constituting 
a valuable but minority component Of the student body of a 
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^X^ouldlel ^ ^tjp^prijfc ^^^^or 

- ’hat wjpnowjsc taigjht all tin^s adnmistrapon Usd.; 
■withe Jraclusi<»--thac'1m. important pah of 4ne umMmis’ 
contribution to underpinning British business competence in 
the decades - ahead could be by laying sound intellectual 
foundations at the formative, immediate post-graduate stage. 

That said, one can agree that management as such is an 
] * unsuitable iubject for a first degrOfe.' 1 But several universities 
• ^ djtct now 'showing ifapt, tfcci -If 1 Com. can be a satisfactory 
' educational experience and intellectual discipline; the indus¬ 
trial or business portions of economics, sociology, psychology 
and law-i-all of which are acceptable individually as first- 
degree subjects—could form an interesting combination. 

; - , • ■ .... r £- 

Th* Advantages of Scale 

What of the other mythical or actual characteristics of 
Harvard ? Unquestionably, it has impoftant advantages 
of scale. The Americans, in this as in other matters, 
leave the British looking like amateurs because they are pre¬ 
pared to specialise. Apart from the basic disciplines already 
mentioned, the subject can be divided by the departments 
of a manufacturing enterprise: finance, purchasing, produc¬ 
tion, marketing, research and development, personnel. 
Accounting, method study, market research, industrial rela¬ 
tions, (Operations research and cybernetics may also demand 
their own Specialists. Visiting experts cannot do the job. We 
need to be clear that if a university is to tutn out people 
who really are Capable of finding their way about business, 
size is not only compatible with quality, but a condition of it. 
At present only one or two institutions of management educa¬ 
tion in this country are large enough to carry the size of 
staff—say, thirty—to allow some of these subjects to be 
handled in depth without looming disproportionately large. 

" Case Study " Teaching 

As to the case study, this can at the present stage safely 
be left, along with other questions of teaching method, 
to the pedagogues. It is unlikely that British management 
education—any more than other leading American business 
Schools—will ever lean so heavily on the case study as Harvard 
has done. But the existence of case studies, of the thorough¬ 
ness and realism of those used at Harvard, is a token that 
should not be overlooked: a token of the close links that are 
possible in the United States between university teachers of 
management and business firms. These links are provided 
both by research and by consultancy. The relatively un¬ 
developed and unrefined state of management studies in this 
country, and the legacy of untested “principles” and 
“ theories ” which clutter the ground, nuke the association 
of research with university-level teaching as important in this 
field as in any—if not more sq. And research in management 
means—as to perhaps four-fifths of it—investigation in the 
field, thorough and \mbiased inquiry in living organisations. 
Incidentally, this in itself greatly strengthens' the claims of 
major conurbations, where the supply of raw material—the 
total “ population u of firms—presents no difficulty, to the 
lion’s share of ,whatever resources become available for 
developing in Britiin large, goo# graduate business schools. 
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towards a Transferable 
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While the West struggles withits own currency problems, theSoviet J^oqkt&sWflP^ •»< . J: ., - u , ( 

paring for an important moyeof its own, toywda. httpmaj, 

currencies. But la the west, the experiences < Mae pqstwary*»rs,.* 
progress towards real currency convertibility depended on freedom pf tgado^. v , (r ,,^ 

east, where trade is a state qionopply, it must involvcinte^-govcnuncpjtol p|pu^§ 6j , t ■># .y.^}, > 
decisions} and while Comecon provides the framework for such 4ec^nfc...#md*' h/.v; ibtiTrw/V 
new International Bank ©f Socialist Countries M now to h* eebririisbedrPri>gw*a 

may still he painfully flow. /, ,, v di is iw«ri. 

't riW. r.: tl wv't iter*, $.v . 


C omecon, the council for mutual economic aid in com¬ 
munist Europe, was established as' early as 1949 in 
answer to the Marshall Plan and the freeing of trade 
and payments that it induced in western Europe. However, 
though the volume of trade among members has been rising, 
a single “ socialist market ” is still far away. Among the major 
impediments are the absence of convertible or transferable 
currency and the habit of bilateral balancing; there' is" an 
obvious connection between the two. ‘ r " 

The communist countries are accustomed to conduct their 
mutual trade bilaterally. Bilateral trade is the logical, con¬ 
sequence of the planning system and the state monopoly of 
foreign trade. Where national economic plans are drawn up 
centrally, for the most part using the crude method of 
“material balances,” and where the plans encompass and 
direct all economic activity in the country, the only practicable 
way of coping with foreign trade is to incorporate it into the 
central figuring of the domestic plan. Physical shortages and 
surpluses at home reveal what should be imported and ex¬ 
ported. The simpl&t way to organise this is through bilateral 
agreements with individual countries, which ensure the 
delivery of the needed commodities and the disposal of sur¬ 
pluses, while avoiding the embarrassment of third countries 
demanding delivery of goods not provided for in the plan. At 
the same time, bilateral balancing can involve familiar artificial 
constraints. Some special arrangements for tri-lateral settle- 


‘ Coineton countries is, on pre&tif' ptiiik/'IO 'bd' : dN^ed' ! ’iS4 

January I,-1964; when'’the ‘Mematibti# Ban* f dTSoC&l&t 

Countries will begin operations atid '•& 

lateral ‘ clearing' in “transferable 

countries will boJd theft balancesof €ottt£ttf eMatjWm 

the bank, and ttan&rablg 1 ' xriliBlws' 'thrill' 

account in which intra-block kettietneistS 'Jh ? epieif 

words, if the ‘Bulgarians-catti 1 a* Surplus ri FbtiSh 

wish to use them to buygoodSin 

action will be ckarcd thfoOgh the'bank’S nOaCtualioUbtes 
will be transferred. But theaCtititks'of the btek Wfli not be 
limited to multilateral clearing \ it is also intendedtOplay an 
important part in co-ordinating thefofeign cxchangedeaiings 
of members’ own banks. ■ Member countries wOl be able'to 
use the funds in their account* at the bank to finance their 
trade. Temporary deficits within Comecon that ire 'caused 
by seasonal fluctuations in imports and exports ate‘ to be 
financed by short-term credits from the bank. There' wifi he 
some prearranged limit to the amount of credit that any one 
country can obtain, but there is still no firm decision about 
how this limit will be calculated. At present seasonal fluctua¬ 
tions in trade are offset by so-called “ technical credits ” agreed 
in advance* by the bilateral partners. Technical Creditsare 
interest-free up to the agreed limit, but a rate of two per cent 
is charged on any excess. This type of credit would be 
abolished with the introduction of multilateral clearing. 


ment in isolated cases existed as early as 1949 (e.g., between 
Russia, Poland and Finland), but they were used on a very 
small scale. Alternatively, a country with a surplus could buy 
more of a particular commodity than it needed and re-export 
some of it, and so transfer its bilateral surplus. In this way, in 
1950-51, Rumania sold Bulgarian tobacco to Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany in order to “transfer” the 
surplus earned with Bulgaria. But these arrangements did not 
involve Comecon as such. 

The first multilateral trading agreement between Comecon 
countries was signed in Warsaw in 1957. But this agreement 
retained the system of bilateral settlements. The provisions 
stipulated that multilateral clearing would apply only to certain 
goods, mainly consumer goods, and that these goods could be 
cleared multflaterally only on the’ basis of an additional agree¬ 
ment and not automatically. Member; countries were also 
given the right to transfer surpluses from bilateral to multi¬ 
lateral accounts, but again only by mutUal agreement. As a 
result of such restrictions on the use of “ transferable 
currency,” multilateral settlements have been’very 'small. 

Now a fully-fledged' multilateral clearing' system fdr 


T HE funds at this Comecon bank’s disposal will consist of 
its own capital, made up of subscriptions .from member 
countries, in proportion to their relative share in mutual trade, 
and of the temporary surplus deposits of members in net credit 
in their Comecon payments. Apart from the use of these 
funds for short-term credits, it is conceivable that the bank 
may be used to finance capital investments, but it is still im¬ 
possible to say whether much or anything will be done in this 
direction. 

Some communist officials have suggested that countries 
should have the right to use these credit facilities only if their 
export commitments are being fulfilled, to ensure that export 
obligations take precedence over intenlal requirements. In 
another direction, the deputy Chairman of the Bank of Bulgaria 
has suggested that the bank should eventua^/;«xtjriid,''its 
activities to capitalist markets. Then the gold find foreign 
currency holdings of member countries at pfescntscaCtered in 
accounts with, capitalist banks wtwld beconeetifrated with ttye 
Socialist bank. This would enable hebinjrto extend credits 
even for trade’With the west—f6rVrtti8h itwbuld chatgemuch 
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lower interest rates than western bankers. However, this is 
little more than an idea for the-longej terpi. r f ' r 
Introduction of the transMrebfe^ jr^hpll: jjafid Bnjltilatrifgl / 
clearing will itself demonstrate'the need for former reform,' 
as present illogicalities in economic relations within the block 
will become more obtrusive. Fbf Example, thi fcross exchange 
rates of member countries afeoht 6? lint:'''TFris did not matter 
very much when 1 there w& ’ flo multilateral dearlrig, since a ' 
country could not transfer lri slitplds or dWinf frotn one 
currency to another.’’ *trtder thi regime now envisaged' 

countries could fna^t? < un) t Bft ifiabfe gairts fttrtrt* Prions forms' 
of arbitrage—sudh ‘ J Ji 'biShnlodtTy Minting'of ! tfit Kind #efl ! 
known in the west in the semi-convertible fifties. In V96T, 
following the revaluation of the rouble, special exchange rates 
for “ non-commodity transactions " were introduced* and these 
rates, wl^ch are ; : mutually consistent,, may form a convenient 
basis, cf new unifiedexchangc rates. 

, Other anomalies may prove much less, tractablefor 
jcxamplc the baeisof prices used in rautua^tradci, At pr^smt, 
roi^jh eqqiyajept^pf world prices areused: these are uyenged 
so as to avojgl seasonal variation?,, and five-year,averages ate 
usedm counteract .cyclical fjuctpations, domestic prices 
within.commuifiat,countries, beatvery little relation to relative 
scarcities pruscrvalues, being sea according,to -other criteria ; 
some are kept .down by subsidies, and others allow for big 
profit margins. Unfortunately, tbegrinciples of pricing are 
not uniform in the Comecon countries} .and anyway the 
exchange, rates are set with very little regard to either pur¬ 
chasing power parity or to achieving balance between demand 
and supply. However, while for these reasons domestic prices 
arc inappropriate indications of relative costs .in communist 
countries, die pattern of, efficient specialisation within this 
isolated block may not be indicated by world, prices, either. 

N OT surprisingly, economists have urged that internal costs 
should be used as a criterion in decisions on trade. . The 
Soviet government has established a working party “ to study 
possible ways pf utilising home prices in trade between socialist 
countries.’’ - At present this working party calculates “ correc¬ 
tive coefficients ” for any pair of countries and for multilateral 
trade, amending relative pricey and exchange rates to remove 
some of the grosser inconsistencies. Sloth in,the Soviet Union 
and in the other Comegoh.countries much.has been written, 
especially since 19<S>I, on possible criteria of relative efficiency 
tp determine. international specialisation between members. 
But} hr (.spite of very complicated formulae, these articlo? for 
tfie most part suggest that the final solution lies in a com¬ 
prehensive revision qftfip ppcing policies of membercountries 
—a process impeded in practice by lack of agreement among 
eastern, economists about the theory and practice of prices in 
.general. There jiipie been sorpe attempts ,t9 avoid tbe.usp of 
prices and pf ‘‘.corrective cqefficients ” by pmparing—alas, 
only in,absolute tfrips—rthe labour-time utilised' ip various 
commo^'ij^-No permanent solution • to this problem has. yet 
append andpply stop-gapm«asures have been adopted. 

Indw;TX^t, oqoe currencies are. convettlhle, goods aoss 
bonders', subject only tp fuspjms duty and oqeasionalquan- 
ritariye restrictions: AUqgenumSerof firms takedecentpdised 
decisions, both .on product, specialisation and mveatmept» fey 
reference to market conditions. In the c ommunist world. 


where control over resource allocation is centralised, even the 
7 limited-flexibility that separate enterprises haye in dealings 

betweenebrnmumst countries, foreign trade deals are almost 
invariably the sole concern of ^ separate central ministry. This 
&t$ up : bUreaUcratic-barricrs between entebforises and planning 
offices‘ , 6jpet i atmg iti amllaf‘and complementary branches of 
1 industry in different couhtHcs. Hie Central planners of each 
’cbUfitry scek'tofit riadtf 5 lfto fheirscpBtate national material 
bafenCes, afnd to ftt Therr ifivcSrinerit^. Which will greatly 
hfftfriice IhefiitUrepattferii <$f u^dbllfltd'national estimates 
’' df fukhi TKeik/ lir fc fedf^rixliy, frtfth Mr Khrushchev 
downwards, that specialisation requires a supra-national 
planning authority, with powers to lay down production pro- 
grammes A tojdtyopg rgsoqrges, to decide investment yptans. 
Mr ^brushchpv pqblicly. adyocatedsnch an authority in Ju», 
1962. Only within $qch qssetfing cpuldiw,system of Wmi- 
later|d trade aajjj paymefifit fc? effective. r :; b 

\ » <*:::■ ; “ w re; > ^ 

>' ,, ;, , ,r ; . s 

B ut the creadopjof a supra-national authority in Comecon 
; raises a number of awkward problems. First of. ah.is.it poli¬ 
tically unpopular, both with; the peppleMnd the leaders of. the 
smaller countries, .They recall their, i^ubordinadop fo, Moscow 
in Stalin’s time and value their political, autonomy, (which 
would be greatly reduced if their economic life yerc controlled 
from outside. Secondly, the. absence of rational or other 
agreed criteria fpr comparing costs would give rise to cndleSs 
argument. Thirdly, evep if such criteria could he found, the 
less-developed communist countries would refuse to accept 
the validity qf die comparison as a guide to specialisation, 
maintaining, as do under-developed countries in other parts 
of the world, that their comparative disadvantage is a tem¬ 
porary consequence of under-development.. This view seems 
to be particularly strongly held-by the Rumanians, who fear 
that their ambitious plans for all-round industrialisation would 
be held back if Comecon were given greater authority to decide 
on specialisation. The Chinese have publicly accused Russia of 
great-power chauvinism” (soon, perhaps,:“colonialism ” ?) 
for allegedly seeking to Impose economic pjuqs on its allies ; 
and Russia is not in a position simply, to issue {orders. 

The communique of ,the,meeting .of leaders of .Comecon 
countries held iq jMpscovy in. July revealed .that Rumania had 
won at least a.partial victory. The .supra-national planning 
authority, advocated by Russia in Jung, 1964, was abaqdqqed 
for the ripae being. Jt was .agreed instead that the plans, of 
membpr countries would , be co-ordinated, fqr. the period 
1966-70,. and that attention would be concentrated “ on a. few 
basic products like fuel, electrical energy, raw,.materials, the 
development of the cheoticgl industry* ra^hmg buiiding, elec¬ 
tronics and,other, progressive. bcanghKs.j' , Th^se, jhe,.^>m- 
tnumq^ adtjed “ will’ ;be, developed, qn .jtbie principj^ of 
.equality, wtltb strict jMfiQir 

torial on this jtneettng-in 

ekononju^ stitmd that ** sel^si^cfcpgy and.^wtaf^y r ,ag^ ^lieh 
to socialist : countries.” tlu^jm view of t% fafluie .of Coqw^qn 
to move towards a closer integration through st-stfptarnapoaal 
planning authority, dqj woi»deiis hpw.^r.the ppw multilateral 
payments franitwork ^^be.proposed bank .will isi, 
succeedingetringawayfroro predomipantj|y; bilateralhtws^ 
.ot indeed whether it trill work at all, . ' V 
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THE ECONOMY 


Expansion and the Public Sector 

m Recently exports have been doing remarkably well. Rut imports 
have been rising substantially too , and with the growth of industrial 
production we are bound to see a further increase in imports of raw 
materials . This is a healthy sign, and we can certainly afford to carry 
increased imports, but only as part of a programme of general expansion 
based on efficiency and stable costs." 

The Chancellor of th$ Exchequer* 
the Mansion House Dinner 


C omfortable is the economy in which 
expansion may become conunon- 

C ioe. Mr Maudling had nothing partial¬ 
ly . exciting to reveal about Britain's in 
the Chancellor’s annual speech to the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner this week; production is 
going on up at much the same pace, with 
the expansion wider-spread than before, 
and the trade figures, allowing for the 
inevitable rise in imports as manufacturers 
begin re-stocking materials, are pot all that 
bad either. He was courteous in advance, 
but still sensibly cautious, about the 
Governor’s predictable plea for greater 
freedom to invest abroad : 

For the future, foreign currency loans, 
that is, those which arc no drain on the 
reserves, are being allowed almost without 
restriction. In addition, we shall be as 
sympathetic as we can in regard to loans 
which promote exports. 

He offered a certain amount more detail 
about the new shift in the mechanics of 
local authority borrowing that has so long 
been foreshadowed (and upon which a white 
paper is due shortly). And he dwelt, 
throughout his speech, upon the elements 
that give him confidence that the current 
re-expansion of the economy can be sus¬ 
tained—the strengthened defences for ster¬ 
ling, and the “ now widespread understand¬ 
ing in this country of the need for a 
rational incomes policy.” (He had come to 
the dinner after an afternoon with the 
National Economic Development Council, 
which discussed many things but does not 
seem to have spread the understanding of 
incomes policy much wider.) 

Lord Cromer certainly obliged with the 
plea for freeing overseas investment further 

_the government’s “ removal or mitigation 

of some of the obstructions to a higher level 
of international business ” were appreciated 
by the business community, but it was 
" looking forward to more to come.” But 
the burden of his speech concerned 
the need for more effective short-term con¬ 
trol of expenditure, spd particularly of 
Investment, in the public sector-—that 
M third of the gross national product . . . 
which is not subject to the direct or psycho¬ 


logical impact of monetary measures. 1 * 

To a City audience, this argument might 
be welcome for most of the wrote reasons: 
that does not alter the fact that it is a cogent 
one. Local authorities and public semoe s 
are generally spending money on things that 
can be argued to be essential, and on which 
most people certainly would like to see the 
money spent. And nationalised industries, 
few of which are wholly insulated from 
competition, can generally deploy the best 
of internal commercial reasons for their 
investment programmes. But when pressure 
of demand in the economy—say on con- 

BRITAIN’S TRADE 

(£ million a month ; seasonally adjusted) 



Re¬ 
import* Export* exports Crude 

Visible 


c.i.f. 

f.o.b. 

f.o.b. 

tap 

inttatce 

1962:— 

2nd qtr. 

373 

320 

14 

39 

- 1 

3rd qtr. 

385 

320 

12 

53 

— 14 

4th qtr. 

374 

317 

14 

43 

- 1 

1963:— 

Itt qtr. 

375 

327 

12 

36 

4* f 

2nd qtr. 

395 

335 

13 

47 

- 3 

3rd qtr.* 

413 

346 

13 

54 


1963:— 

January . 

361 

309 

II 

4 n 


February 

380 

321 

14 

45 V 

4- S 

March .. 

383 

349 

12 



April .. 

388 

320 

13 

55 1 


May..., 

195 

341 

13 

41 r 

— 

June.... 

400 

345 

14 

*u 


July .... 

419 

339 

14 

66 


Aufuit.. 

398 

351 

13 

34 


Sept* .. 

421 

346 

13 

60 



• 

Provisional. 




INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Hit • WO I 


•trocijkiB^ecOaKt , , tin ptutily 
fadie^ crude i i 'tsXfcti'fercqt beckuw 
enxaditure of these bodies *t W •el<bm 
effective quickly enough to contribute to 
eating die shorMetm p rc tout c v bttt (bjlflcely 
in their aftcr<ffecti to dour down'or throw 
out of gear these public sector, p ro gr a mmes 
long after die need to reduce total pressure 
oU tbe econoty has passed. Lord Craaher 
tras justified in teemug better short-term 
control of this mwye - teeter r of die 
economy, though he. fnfeafefer 
envy those who have ap fain Mftot.,. 
Whether any mesn» "tif * imtrnitv ft 
impersonal and pertnistive as tymetm tam¬ 
tam in the 'private :sectOe''afp'’iH«s»ki'-'or 
necessary in thepubBc sector is peibipe 
doubtful But die. fitting; of* the 
demands of this sector into those of thrf rest 
of the economy will have to become ode Of 
the more t&ehnlcai “ progr 
surely, of national economic 


September's See-Saw 

O ne month’s trade figures never show a 
trend, but addressing the Gift's 
bankers on the economy’s expansion mis 
week with the latest trade figures in bis 
pocket cannot have been an entirely happy 
occasion for the Chancellor. That Lord 
Cromer chose to dose his speech by say¬ 
ing that the City was looking forward to a 
further relaxation in the controls on 
London’s international business could not 
have made Mr Maudling any happier. 
September’s trade returns show a sharp 
jump in the seasonally adjusted trade gap 
to £60 million compared with the previous 
month’s £34 million, and very dose to the 
£66 million of July which was the biggest 
gap since May, 1961. Nonetbdess exports 
at £348 million are still dose to the record 
£351 million of last month, but imports 
have jumped to their highest point for the 
year to £421 million compared with 
August’s £398 million. The way in which 
the seasonally adjusted import figures have 
see-sawed in the past four months suggested 
that the seasonal pattern may not be cor¬ 
rectly discounted; much the same thing 
happened in the second half of 1962. 

After allowing for seasonal factors 
expons in the third quarter were 3 per cent 
more than in the second quarter, but on 
the same basis impons were 4 per cent 
higher. However, comparing die monthly 
averages for the first nine months of die 
year with the monthly average for the whole 


Seasonally adjusted 




jecting the trend m Britain s overseas trade 
is always a hazardous affair, and it is 
always necessary to qualify die results for 
one month, but no flatter how heartening 
die expon figures maytppear, the present 




2 ftf> 

trend hardly suggests the leeway sufficient 
for any major liberalisation of the London 
capital market. 


Output Goes on Up 

S mall and medium-sized .companies in 
the Rational Association of 
Manufacturers reppet that theme in output 
they achieved in .the third quarter of this 
year was greater than they r expeeted thz$£ 
months ago* and they arc expbcuqg $h« rife 
to continue qs strongly in the fourth quafr 
ter. Very few of the 500-odd firms <.that 
replied co, an NAfiM questionnaire on their 
state of business late in ^September re¬ 
ported a fall 4,i production ; 51 per cent, of 
them reported an.increase. “ The position 
appears xo be particularly .good,” com¬ 
mented the- NABM, “ ip the engineering 
and vehicles industries.; textiles and food 
have also shown a marked advance." Com¬ 
panies of this size in engineering probably 
include a majority of the machine tool 
manufacturers iu Britain, whose experience 
dues not sound to have been as happy ; 
still, the coverage of such a survey, dealing 
with a huge number of smaller-sized firms, 
may have considerable lacunae. The 
MABM's questions about intentions to in¬ 
vest does not go as far forward as that of 
the Federation of British Industries: for 
the next three months, at least, these firms 
showed “ little likelihood of any marked 
increase in private investment during the 
next three months." 

Crawling along well behind the timing 
of the businessmen’s samples, the index of 
industrial production this week showed that 
in August there was a fun her one-point rise, 
to 121 (1958-100) in the 41 all industries” 
index, and a two-point rise to 122 in the 
manufacturing index. The Treasury noted 
that the increase was pretty general across 
most industries; it brought the manufac¬ 
turing index for the three months June- 
August to about three per cent higher than 
in the preceding three months, and to about 
per cent higher than in the same months 
of 1962. 

As the Chancellor put it, “ Public expen¬ 
diture and public investment are moving 
upward. with the Budget tax cuts the 
public have more money to spend. In the 
one sector of the economy where there has 
been some lag—that is private investment 
in manufacturing industry—there arc 
already dear signs that the tide is cm the 
turn." These signs arc indeed multiply¬ 
ing ; structural steel firms, now at last get¬ 
ting the orders to employ their universal 
beam mills more busily, say that the upturn 
is partly due to orders for new factory 
building. 


THE CITY 

28 Per Cent 

S omething had to give in official mone¬ 
tary policy and it has now been 
announced that it is to be the clearing 
banks’ liquidity ratios. LOrd Cromer, 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

governor of the Bank of England announced 
in his Mansion Hou|e,^petdWjbri Weijneii- I 
day that the clearing banks Jr ibobld^a^l 
to achieve a liquidity ratio of not less than 
2$ per cent between now and make-up date ' 
in April, 1964.” The Bank has now for¬ 
mally accepted the idea of a variable 
liquidity ratio. 

The suggestion that the traditional 
liquidity ratio pep/cm difcht bc\ > 

reduced to 25 jpe r cent, a* rdtid' more in 
keeping with the,bankers’ views of pru¬ 
dence, was mooted some time' ago but was 
turned down on the grounds that it? Would 1 
release excessive* lending power to the 
banks. However since March seven of> the., 
clearing banks, have, on different qcqtsipns, 
returned ratios below 30 per cent and were 
then inlormed that the Bank had no 
objection to this happening in'a single 
month. A few weeks ago the banks were 
told informally that the authorities would 
not be greatly upset if .ratios fell below 30 
per com in the, difficult months ahead ; this 
has now been-put on a formal basis. 

The reason for the lowering of the ratio 
is ejegr enough. It is at this time of year 
that the banks have to srart rebuilding their 
liquidity to well above 30 per cent 2 they 
are to meet the pressures of the heavy 
tax payments that occur in the new year. 
Last month the banks’ collective ratio was 
32.1 per cent and there was an obvious 
danger that unless the authorities set about 
increasing the supply of Treasury bills the 
banks might have to curtail or even cur 
back their lending to achieve a respectable 
ratio by the end of the year. This would 
obviously be undesirahle while expansion is 
getting under way. Had the budget deficit 
developed as expected—it is now only £108 
million up on the corresponding period of 
last year against an expected increase of 
£621 million for the full year—or indeed 
had the new regulations on local authority 
borrowing been introduced earlier, this 
problem might never have arisen. The 
Treasury bill issue could have been in¬ 
creased to cover extra expenditure and bank 
liquidity would hate been cased. The 
choice therefore lay between upsetting offi¬ 
cial policy in the gilt-edged market, aimed 
at a very gradual decline 111 yields, or reduc¬ 
ing the traditional floor for bank liquidity. 

One, probably unwilling, victim of the 
lower ratio is likely to be the governor’s 
desire to see the bmiks start competing 
with other financial institutions for deposits. 

If the banks feci that they will be able to 
get extra resources to lend through lower 
liquidity ratios, the*, arc likely/to suspend, 
for the present at least, any plans they'may 
have for competition. Especially as iqUjhis 
speech the governor pointed to the fact tfiar 
the banks would like to sec a lower figure 
for the liquidity ratio, adding that: *^EJse 
Bank of %igbnd Wpuld see no objection 
10 a gradual move towards such a kn&rtr 
figure.” This contrasted sharply witb'fils 
comment earlier this year when suggo^log 
that the batiks should start to compett^Rip 
deposits if they wanted to meet the neMt ^ 
expanding industry, that it was to facial) 
expect the authorities to ease the pfdtjfelh 
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Sn#ttk~ Preview * 

P robably for want of something better 
to serve up, the Chanodtor offereditite 
bankers and merchants of the City the bare 
Outlines of the proposed regulations on local 
abiftorhfy W 'cn£ Chf the main 

courses at the Mansion House dinner. 
The full white-paper that hissG far proved 
so damned i* to appear/* ytithin the 

next few weeks/* It is, proposed,, that the 
temporary borrowing of up mthrcfc months 
should be limited to 15 percent of an 
authorityY total Ciitatandtog debf^and that 
temporal y borrowing up to one year should 
be limited to 20 per cent. Authorities 
would be allowed four years to get down to 
these levels. 

At the same rime the Public Works Loan 
Board will be opened to ^11 authorities, ar>d 
not merely those unable to meet their needs 
through the market* and will lend 4,i at 
Government rates.” In the' first year of the 
new arrangements authorities Will be able 
to get 20 per cent of their long term needs 
from the Board, in the second*30 per cent, 
in the third 40 per cent, and in the fourth a 
maximum of 50 per cent. On this basis 
the Chancellor estimates that the exchequer 
will have to find an additional £200 lrlillioil 
the first year, and ultimately an extra 


in 

£500 million a year. This will not be 
financed by the issue of Local Loan stocks 
but by issues directly from the exchequer 
to the PWLB as required. 

These sort of proposals are not going to 
mean a radical change in the structure of 
local authority debt; the proportion of tem¬ 
porary debt maturing in less than one year 
for all local authorities is certainly less than 
20 per cent, although only fractionally so. 
Indeed in the initial stages, after the intro 
duction of the new regulations, short-term 
debt may well increase as those treasurer^ 
who up until now have cautiously kept their 
temporary debt at around 15 per cent 
increase it to the new * respectable ” level 
of 20 per cent. Equally those authorities, 
like Birmingham, Leeds, and Reading, 
which have taken their temporary borrowing 
into die 1 realms of 50 per cent or more are 
not going 1 to immediately start funding this 
debt. Four years is a long time and they 
arc after all out to get their money on the 
best posrible terms \ even if the PWLB’s 
present rate of sj ptr cent does fall to 
aroqnd tq 5J per cent, they will still 
ajrgile that the possibility of a Labour 
j^ycfnnieril will mean still tower long-term 
rates f apd £Ven the possibility 'of the 4$ per 
cept, predated by the National Economic 
Dcvetoptiierit Clouhdl for 1966. The 1 net 
effect of these ri<fw proposals on the*local 
authority Foan market ih Lopdtm ts ufiKkely 
to be gfcht; the business m ^{iort-terin 
mopiy.wiH eo on growing, sfteadily as total 
dph 1 Upases. /ffee onf Sector where busi¬ 
ness may slacken in tong-term xh<Wfgi£$, 
"■•“’eh win. have' (o' compete With the new 

LB rates. '.'■ ' ' 
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Men for the Jobs 

*- • 

r Jf ,, HE latest^smrv^ of ^sc^nti£c manpower 


alififtf tain may not be 
“flSWp as tbeyj seejp. This 
vesti|atipj^. fraug&t With ,t<v^ry. ^at^ncjl 
* Wtjduq^pfK^ey^y thrceyears* 
Wfqw^ipg 
Pf^ScfaWf,; the; ^ycwfltnpptV fdyiaory 

wppflied the topo^^ «; 
S a J?P& » a !*jW>W diem. %,»UPW Pf 

scientists .anji fatehnotogiits* .for instance, 

plapcs et uwYersme* wf ; 

ihc^, ajways ^case j^tc; ibai^qy^m^ 
so riutf fonyard projfi^p^i about jwrafy 

Q k W®£8'\*fto>W t^a r to rI b^ ,cm ;th§ £a 
$ide. l>c j&r 

out {< 9ta, the of ^hwa;fra* & 
abotft" 

thetf Wanf, 'a tei 



stick subject to wild swings of opinion. But 
whether they are made in boom or slump, 
industry’s own assessment erf the number of 
qualified lack* d*bd< 4 t ik kMifi father than 
the number it actually takes on. 

Answers to the current inquiries, which 
were made as long ago as January 1962, 
suggest if taken literally that industry wants 
neatly $ per cent more stientitts during 
each of the next two years, an estimate at 
which the committee boggles. It continents 
first, that v ‘ these forecasts were made in 
January 1962 and today employers in some 
sectors might not reaffirm their earlier 
views,’ 1 and secondly, that the growth race 
in employment snggested here is higher 
than any to emerge from previous question* 
naties which had in their turn proved over- 
optimistic. So when, after all these warn¬ 
ings, the two sets of calculations show a 
probable gap of 6,6oe between the supply 
of and the demand for scientific manpower 
in 196j* the cautious may, assume this was 
w^Il within the permissibly, margin of error 
and .call it quits. 

A rough general balance of thus kind is 
auite compatible with shortages In certain 
disciplines. and pools of unemployment irf 
others, A man is not a ^scientist, H tie is 
a mathematician, or an electrical engineer 
or a, chemist;. and if be is one of the first 
two,, his chances of employment are rosier 
than if he were the lgtfefw About 40,060 
qualified .men, or 16 per.cent of the total, 
arc doing non-scientinc jobs—jn manage¬ 
ment, one hopes—which may be a good 
thing but hardly suggests any acute scarcity 
of technical skills. Mathematicians, the 
supermen of science, have always been 
scarce and the computer age is bringing an 
increasing demand, for their services. 
Engineering, on the other hand, fe un¬ 
fashionable among the , young, the, number 
of bread-and-butter mechanical engineering 
students is actually dcfiU#fag and industry 
is certainly going to suffer from this. This 
current survejftfeveate ft grdat dcai abput 
the snobberies of science; the basic disci¬ 
pli nes, physics, biology, chemistryjand the 
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invest in nPuTHnk wagons for die apochi 
train* t^iat .will .carry foefa, oil, instep qf 
bunding spurs to foe rhaijs pipeline that.fvul 
ran from tj»c Tnarte* to foe -Mprsty.i tad 
tbii'railways sifould clrr^ about no millloi) 
tons of off products over the bext ten year^, 
when they qould have expected 29 million 
tons at most on the old bjsis. 

Apart from the pipelines. that will flot 
now be budr, the rimri suffered from the 
increased rail business will be water trails* 
port: trains are mostly used to carry dll 
products frota the refineries to the inter-- 
mediate distribution centres, froth which 
they .arb then carried'on'by road to /foe 
final destination—whether it is a garage fgt 
an industrial consumer.AS 75 per debt of 
this Intermediate transport fs now by jyater 
—secondary depftfcs are* wherever possiHei 
placed on lie‘coast or fibers—it is ihevft- 
able dbat aft Increase m rail transport will 
come out of this sKce, though it wHi not 
necessarily htean ,a cqf in die total amount 
carried by 'water when more oil will be 
being’ transported. Road transport S*ijf 
hardly be affected : only a few big : con¬ 
sumers with'fail access cOuld be supplied 
by train. 

HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 

Out of Line Again 

I n promising to cut its mortgage rate from 
6 to si per cent and its net share rgift 
from to 3i per cent next February the 
Halifax has once again demonstrated that 
its independence from the Building Socie¬ 
ties Association, of which it is not a.mcm- 
ber, jt most maned on the subject of interest 
rams. Jc .was aa.loqg ago as last hfay .thai 
the Halifax president, Mr L. A. JD i^aclquL 
referring to the sociew'jt liquidity Catjo ^ 
11* per.cent tt end /aquajy, ^ 

f*Tjils trend is contrary, to our .wishes and 
. cannot fie ,allowed to continue, for. too’long 
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rate of withdrawal has beep ioepm np. 
partly reflecting the huge mottga0 «ft>and 
and with it the need to find a deposit for a 
house. The Association stagf Lfii .ffittftsp 
that it considered any further reduction in 

asaSd-g-aysi#^ 

decision to, cut rates were made Aia- year. 
The “ processes of consultaiioQ^ within jl>e 
boiidjpg society rnoycmpnt arc even-, more 
ponderous, ttor thqse,, wiriiw1 % <^p%ar 
ttve party aodit is clear that for^apy socio¬ 
ties, any such .stqp would- qe- 
It wquld mean a return fo a stnct fattohutB 
of mortgage*, /or already a numbpr ofsbei^- 
Ups havp bccn foppe^ to imppse sq^np llny- 
tation on snoftgggeJcpdinks,,,' . • ^ 

; But for adme pf the Mggcr sodeties a 
move in line with the Haufax might have 
its appeal ..This once agaia rai^s the 
^pespon whether the.‘''right^.ley^,of build¬ 
ing' society interest,rytes is rkcessMily the 
same, for .'all mmejers qf ine^-assodaridh- 
Shift: a nuniber of societies ^pafriculjtrly the 
smaller ones) cannot afford to , ppsetye it 
even now, is there not a case for .scrapping 
foe recommended rate of the Building 
Societies Association altogether ? 


DRUG PATENTS 

Second Round to the 
Ministry ; 

W HBN the Ministry of Health invited 
tenders for the supply of certain 
patented drugs in 1961, promising to in¬ 
demnify suppliers against action by the 
patentees against unlicensed manufacturers, 
iemuat have known that it was in-far a . hard 
Struggle. -An action was brought by the 
Kizer Gorporauon qvpr supply of 
Tetracydia, Last year the High Court rtged 
that,^ although the Mau^x was emitled ra 
use foe drug m the NanOqjd Health Service, 
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it was not entitled to empower a company 
to procure drug for,it.. Since this was 
wholly, s^msfaejofy to aeither party, hath 
appealed; and this week the decision was 
delivered—in both cases for the Ministry. 
The chart held that the provision of drugs 
for the National Health Service is a 
“ service for the Crown ” and entitled the 
Ministry to protection from patents under 
the 1949. Patent Law. , 

This is less hard on Pfiaer man it sounds. 
The' injdo aim of the Miaisttyis action is 
to bring down the prices of. .certain drugs, 
which it thinks are unreasonably expensive. 
Imported Tecracyelin/costs the Miiustrv£8- 
/io a thousand tablets against £45 from 
licensed QitaufScturerS. But it has an¬ 
nounced that it will negotiate royalties on 
the imported drugs to Compensate the. 
patentees for loss of licence fees; However, 
this wduld not yield the same sums, and 
drug companies maintain that the high 
profits they' make ate necessary to finance 
their expensive, and often unsuccessful, 
research programmes. Pfizer is appealing 
against the court's decision to the House 
of Lords. . 


COMPUTERS 

Atlas Ousts Stretch 

A sign that Ferranti’s (now ICTs) 
huge Atlas computer is currently the 
most powerful in the world is the announce¬ 
ment that the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
Aldermaston weapon station has bought a 
mark II Atlas for £1} million. Huge com¬ 
puters are essential for weapon design; 
Aldermaston was one of the first customers 
for IBM’s Stretch, which at one time 
threatened to be a ckgdly competitor to the 
rather smaller Atlas. But Stretch failed 
quite to live up to its name, or its promised 
performance. Aldermaston has one version 
on hire and this will return to its makers 
when Atlas arrives. The risks in this field 
of very advanced computers are high : 
Atlas in turn is likely to be made obsolete 
by developments already oh the drawing- 
board. What no one knows is how long 
they will take to get off it. 

NEW TRIUMPH 

Going Up 

T riumph goes up the price scale as 
Rover comes down: though they do 
not quite meet, their two 2000s are close 
enough—at £1,094 *nd £1,264—to be as 
direct competitors as were the prewar 
models of these two makers. For both, one 
can say that the new car represents an 
attempt to get back to their old market 
among the wealthier middle classes, people 
who want something, more distinctive than 
a mass-produced car but something compact 
and economical to run. (Symbolically, 
Triumftb wanted to revive its prewfcr name, 
the Dolomite, for its car: but this ii 
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registered by Glas on. the Continent* so it 
settled for 2Q0Q-HtpJind Rover using it too.) 
Ttomarkct hasbeei: increasingly supplied 
by the bigger firms, in the past few years, 
bqt Stitnaard-Triumph and Rover both 
b^itieve that growing affluence is .expanding 
the demand for a rather more exclusive car. 
Triumph has the advantage in price, 
bringing its 2000 within £i25-£i50 of the 
Zodiac and Gresta, respectively, and the 
car is more directly comparable with them 
in body space and style than is the Rover: 
it is designed to carry five people. This 
similarity may be a disadvantage in the 
home .market, where more distinctive 
styHrig mighjt have been better. 

The design of the Triumph includes both 
front and rear suspension layouts that are 
new to the company. The front suspension 



is basically similar to that used by Ford, 
with the coil springs mounted on a strut 
attached to the top of the wing pressing; 
at the rear, the suspension is independent, 
with each wheel carried on an A-section 
arm that is pivoted beneath the rear seat. 
The pivot points are not parallel to the 
axle line, $0 the effect is a suspension that 
gives handling characteristics intermediate 
between those from pivoted half-axles—as 
used on the Herald—and trailing arms. 
The result should be a car that understeers. 
The engine is the Vanguard Six, modified 
to develop 90 hhp—the same as the Rover. 
But the larger body and lower gearing give 
the car a top speed of about 95 mph where 
the Rover does 104 mph: to compensate, 
the Triumph should have better accelera¬ 
tion in top gear. It is essentially less sport¬ 
ing in character than the Royer, making it 
again closer to the Ford and Vauxhall; it 
is already being offered with automatic trans¬ 
mission, which may only come later on the 
Rover. 

The output planned by the two com¬ 
panies is almost identical: Triumph can 
make 30,000 a year and Rover 27,000. But 
Triumph has not had to build a new factory 
for the car: there is space to spare in the 
Coventry plant, where the car replaces the 
Vanguard, and it would be content to make 
20,000 a year. The body, a conventional 
design, integral with the chassis, is made by 
Pressed Steel. Standard-Triumph hopes to 
reach an output of 300 a week by the new 
year, when it will start selling the car in 
Britain with 1,600 in dealers’ hands. 
Australia will be the first export market to 
take the car this Winter, for it will be 
assembled there; but Europe is where the 
Triumph, like the Rover, is expected to 
sell best. It will have the advantage of** 
better dealer network, already selling the 
Herald and the sports cars; and the price 
trill be reasonably competitive, close to that 
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of the Fiat 2300. If the new car can estab¬ 
lish a reputation for quality, if should meet 
its maker’s modest ambitions. 


PETROL 

Sales Week 

P remium-grade petrol at 4s: a gallon 
draws in tW motorists. So reckoned 
Northern Fuel Distributors, When if offered 
its 97-98 octane Golden petrol at this price 
for the week to attract new customers to its 
seven petrol stations around Newcastle, from 
which it usually sells the petrol at 4s. 6d. a 
gallon, and found sales multiplied 3} times. 
Though Esso might complain that thCname 
invites confusion with its own Golden 
Extra brand, it is in fact a hangover from the 
time when the company hoped to be the 
northern distributor for .Ultfamar’s Gulden 
Eaglebrand petrol; the company does not 
disclose the source of its prebent supplies, 
bur it is believed to be one of the major oil 
companies. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Overdue accounts passed for collection 
are one of the few reliable indicators of the 
genera] state of trade. Accounts notified 
to Trade Indemnity, having reached a peak 
in 1962, have shown a steady month by 
month decline so far this year. In the first 
nine months of this year, compared with 
the same period of 1962, the number of 
accounts notified dropped by 13 per cent 
to 5,440 and their value fell by 20 per cent 
to £741,000. Comparing the third quarters 
alone, the number of cases fell from 2,137 
to 1,520 and the value of the overdue 
accounts from £308,000 to £213,000. 

★ * 

Hawthorn Leslie, the Tyneside ship¬ 
builder, has formed a subsidiary company 
to make prefabricated houses. A factory is 
being leased on the Bede trading estate at 
Jarrow: the new company will be indepen¬ 
dent of the shipyard, though it may provide 
work for its wood and metal-working sec¬ 
tions. The houses are designed by Mr 
P. B. L. Reate, an Exeter builder, and Mr 
F. Mould, formerly deputy city ardiitect 
there ; they are based on a steel frame with 
foam plastic infilling and asbestos panelling. 
They are claimed to be cheaper than con¬ 
ventional houses on orders for 50 or more. 
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•Then you should read 'Your 

t . ( ' ■ 

Guido to Business in Canada’, 
a copy of which will be gladly 
sent to you by our Business 
Development Department, 

47 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2 . 

BANK OF 
MONTREAL 

incorfitKitedinCanadcL In 1917 tolth Llmitrd LUbHAy 
tfEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 

47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
E.C .2 

I>, R. MjlCAL^tfM* MANAf'.KIl 

WEST END OFFICE: 

9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.l 

a. L. WELMAM4. MANAOKft 1 

jontt tr. r. turner. o v » y . 

A ^SW’rANt nMNKRAT, MANACIJiF l-TKDFKA^ 
VlVl&iQS -KUfcUDKNT JUlNIXJN. KNGLAND 

Over 900 Branches and Offices 
throughout. Canada and Abroad 



lATKBi'we ppehetf. W; ' 3!J 

Calcutta in . I*.at th$ fyjjjth- 
iiin" of an industrial revolution. 77)0 
fou nidations had' been- fetid of the great 
tea, ton andjtitc ipd^s'jdes which were 
setting out on the roads that'were to take 
thrth to their present important position 
in \ujHd trade. Anci at every strfge'tt'c-ttwe 
Ihfttrr t« advise, to assist, to provide 
hanking services. As a result, we have 
growi, too. In this Centenary Year our 
organisation comprises” 16$ branches in 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Aden, Somalia, 

Hast Africa and the Rhodesiaa. The 
reason for our growth ? You will find it 
in the unrivalled quality, of our service. 


NATIONAL 


JANK LIMITED 

V r i •• ' 

MEAD OFFICE) 

26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C .2 
. Telephone: tONden Wall 4040 

i\ ‘ J ^ . » > * 

LunJiirOgietAxi Parluttnetf St. S.tt. ^Telephone: WtltUhullijti 
Jjf St. James's Hu. S.Wu telephone: WttJteytt&ir 
, ffynfttrtli the (iettrtmtent itr A*leni Jftny*, VtgAkkli.Ztfhtfh* 
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’Estaing he* been putting 
past month hive in fact 
at the prodtacts included 
jnple checks have indeed 
than half the products 
Index of 1I9 articles (on 
turn wage index is based) 

' by outright reductions, 
of prices or of .^ciofit 
selective reducd*^ in 
In the case of die dither ; 
on 250 articles for tetail ■ 
tion is a little smaller, 
unions a handle to argue 


megt^xceeded by 


month, this < 

l dy frs 0.53 (4 per cent) the 
ceiling fixed by M. Giscard d’Estaing, which 
the butchers' representatives had promised 
to observe. Similarly, reductions in the 
prices of certain vegetables have been 
smaller than the authorities had expected. 
So that, on the whole, the plan has not got 
off to such a good start as the government 
had hoped. 

Its counter-offensive has not been long 
delayed. Not only has M. Giscard d’Estaing 
returned to the charge over the control of 
meat, laying down price limits for each 
main class of beef according to quality; 
these “ strong arm " methods immediately 
provoked protests from the butchers, who 
have decided, almost without exception, to 
stop buying from Les Halles and to cease 
sales. Thus the dispute is taking on pro¬ 
portions which the authorities, intent on 
conciliation, had not foreseen. 

Additional measures have been applied 
in several other sectors in order to reinforce 
the effectiveness of the government's plan: 
they include contibls m S&f Fgftce of .beer, 
of certain kinds%p| chfccse*’ of ted and fbs6 
wines, of bananas; plus the freezing, in 
proportion to their cost, gf the profit 
margins on the sale of maijr sorts of Vege¬ 
tables and certain kinds of trait. The 
government, & purfuit of stltbiMty through 
selective controls, is ittcrtaaingly deputing 
from the liberal "Pipiy line" that it had 
applied since devatoatfaq ill 19$$. Business¬ 
men criticise it for this: die trade "iifudiis, 
for their part, continue to cast doubts on 
the sincerity of the government's intentions, 
arguing that M. Pompidou ife more con¬ 
cerned—-by appearing to stabilise prices— 
to prevent increases in wages rather than to 
achieve any lasting stability in the cost of 
living. They .hgve pointed out that the 
expected decrease in retail price indices did 
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Closer Growth 

B ritish euphoria about expansion this 
summer is justified enough; but it is 
well to note that in output, at any rate, this 
10 far means no more than roughly keeping 
up with the Six. When one compares an 
index of industrial production for Britain 
put together in the same way as those thai 
the European Economic Commission's 
statisticians use—i.e. ignoring construction, 
food, drink and tobacco—Britain’s pick-up 
in the second quarter of th^.year seems to 
have been about the same as for the com¬ 
mon market countries together. In the. . 
Netherlands the level of output is relatively .’ 
static, and German output has been rising 
at about the British rate ; but in the other 
four countries the upturn in the second , 
luarter and since seems to have been tfr* 
sier than in Britain. 

1 In Italy and France, which are in the van 
of this advance in output (How joined, it 
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would appear, by Belgium), (be boom was 
earlfcr this year Accompanied by dually 
sharp growth in consumer prk^s — 
moderated during the second quarter the 
year ip Italy, but soaring upwards in loanee 
untfl they provoked the stabiluathM^ pro¬ 
gramme. Unemployment rates in the'eom- 
mon market, a gam, are moving dowritBrds; 
compared; rum,- the circumstance* these 
nations art accustomed to, there are atria inly 
more of the signs of inflationary erasure 
around in most of the EEC than in Britain. 
Moreover, Britain is confident that it ia 
moyjne, without too op|chfi|k, into a period 
of. qi|iclg||ing; mwgbyt Wnp of the most 
- expapliv* me economies are 

"havmi Id j^it in^eVnRSd|(f > on the brake. 
But the four per cent Britain is congratu¬ 
lating itself about is nothing very remark¬ 
able by continental standards—as yet 


URUGUAY’S GOLD 


Old Coins for New Bars' 

U nder the stress of dwindling reserves 
the central bank of Uruguay, the 
Banco de la Republica, with the help of the 
Canadian Bank of Nova Scotia, has hit upon 
the ingenious plan of taking the profit on the 
gold coins which form the bulk of its 
reserves by swapping them for gold bars. 
The actual sale of the coins will be handled 
by Samuel Montagu, the London merchant 
bank, and the operation is eventually 
expected to yield a profit of $15 million on 
coins with a gold content value of around 
$60 million. However the plan is now meet¬ 
ing stiff oppOsftjon from within Uruguay. 

The continental market for gold coins 
v^hde ^ctiye is nevq: very big, and it will 
ccrtaitfytafc^'yeiry tb aril all the coins ; two 
years eg 6 Montagu’s darted selling * fairly 
large parcel of gold coins for Indonesia and 
the operation is still by no means complete. 
At the same time the market for different 
types of coins varies widely—at one end of 
the scale German gold coins with a face 
value of DM 20 command a premium of 
nearly 80 per cent, while at the other end 
centenaries with a face value of 50 Mexican 
pesos sell at a premium that is usually 
around 15 per cent. The chances arc that 
a good number of these coins from 
Uruguay’s reserves are centenaries. In the 
meantime, while the coins are being sold, 
the Bank of Nova Scotia has agreed to pro¬ 
vide credits u> the Banco de la Rep&blica at 
an annual interest of 5$ per cent*. The 
opposition within Uruguay to what must be 
nice business for both Montagu’s and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia has culminated this 
week in a new bill in the Senate tabled by 
the opposition party demanding that the 
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J whole deal be reversed, that the credits 
{already granted by the Bank of Nova Scotia 
‘repair 
(out to] 
cbjectif 
the w 
The$, 
probl 
■thattlfi, 
refuse 'Jf 
credit ^ 
foreig: 
due I w 

renewed placed very heavy 
exchange rate. On May 9th uie central bank 
stopped supporting the rate which declined 
‘from 10 pesos to the US dollar to ijjMp 
pesos at the end of the ibmm At^faatla% 
the bank once more stinted Jo supj^g; 
market, but selling was still heavy and in 
July th|central bank split the exchange mar-'" 
ket int(|attpffickl and freeye^o% ■ The 
for aut|forjied ttanfattionris &ilf si&pto 4 td£ 
at 16.56 ^sois td thr domt, feitf irf H Wtfp it; ' a 
supported free market the rate is now 
around 18 pesos to the dollar., what/ 
happens ^now* vejfy Snudi.depehcfe on 
IMF's "decision oh ihe* standiy agrfedient 
—due any day. 

NORWAY’S BUDGET 

A Record on Both Sides 

A fter not much more than a fortnight’s 
interlude of bourgeois government the 
Norwegian Labour Party is once again in 
office with Mr Gerhardsen as Prime 
Minister. One of thetnew government’s 
first jobs was to present the budget bill to 
Parliament, and it seems to have come as 
a shock to many people. The government 
will have serious, if not insurmountable, 
difficulty in getting the bill adopted by 
Parliament in its present shape. 

This budget would set a new record and 
exceed the 10,000 million kronor line in 
regard to both government revenue and 
expenditure, though it would be roughly in 
balance. The increase amounts to some 10 
per cent compared with the previous 
budget year, and means that the total of 
the budget has been doubled in the last 
seven years. On the basis of a rise in 
private consumption and in wages and 
salaries state income would be expected 
automatically to rise by 400 million kronor. 
But this was not enough: the government 
proposes higher indirect taxes on, inter alia s 
petrol, liquor, mineral water and chocolate 
(the price of this last will be raised by 
60-75 per cent). All in all, the increase in 
income from these items would amount to 
some 150 million kronor ; at the same time, 
it is proposed to reduce subsidies on a lot 
of consumer goods by a half. 

On the expenditure side, the main 
increases in appropriations arc for defence 
(125 million kronor more), roads (90 
million kronor more) and * Schools (50 
million kronor more). Further, it is pro¬ 
posed to raise old age and disability pen¬ 
sions, but the increase will be financed 
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a 30 petj edit increase in the 
premiums paid by employers. In S] 
its estimated rise jib revenue the 
>uld have to borrow some 1,200 naffiH'% 
Skronor, 200 millidn more thaj^ i$ 
previous budget year. 

One consequence' of higher 
^ ^and lower subsidies would 
wise in the general level of 
gThis, in turn, will doubtless 
^negotiations that Cake place’ 

^Exceedingly difficult. It is 
^, ;idered that the opposition 
larly serious in regard to 1 
fuel. This is not only a mattqrbl 
all owners of private cars, whq 
make ftei& voices beard, bdt 
$igfier^cosv of tijmsportatfoa 
for 

places without railway or ‘ 
ore, well be 
ve to agree to 
get the Socialist 
budget bill. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Gatt Among the 

O ne step towards a possift 

of the “chicken war” between the 
United States and the common market was 
achieved after the E£C Council of Ministers 
meeting this week, When both sides sent a 
joint letter to Gatt;asking it to mediate in* 
their dispute over the common market tariff 
barriers raised against US broiler fowlfy; 
The Gatt panel of Experts, whose finding^ 
should appear at the beginning of next 
month, is being asked to give, its assess¬ 
ment of the losses causea f to American , 
exports by the EEC's action, "as a possible 
means of removing one of the chief 
obstacles blocking agreement between the 
two parties—namely their widely differing 
estimates of the extent of damage suffered 
by the Americans (the Americans assess 
the damage at 46 million dollars, while the 
EEC claims it will be no more than 19 
million dollars). 

Gatt is being asked only to mediate 
and not, as the United States had origin¬ 
ally suggested, to arbitrate between the 
two parties. This latest move, therefore, 
cannot be accurately construed as a victory 
for either side, but only as an interim 
solution reached by slight concessions to 
each other’s point of view. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that the EEC has with¬ 
drawn its earlier daim that no sanctions 


5>7Y 

gestfons that Gatt may put forward* The 
previoU^Ameriqan threat pf s unib;eraL 



countries, 
issue fyfroy 

ta£e»&c 


different 
The same nominal interest rate 
in di states, but the terms of 
tuned differentially to 
1different interest levels 


in each state. The portions would be made 
, t^e 'cWtcepcyi. o( lie country Where 
wktd Iss&M.;, ;■ jAi ©r Abs sees it, a 
scheme of this nature would be suitable for 
meeting $he capital needs of overseas issuers 
arid; wtKdd abO fea^ the pressure on the 
United -States 1 lapititf market. 

The Hamburg banker Herr Alwin 
Miinchmeyer, former president of the Ger¬ 
man Industry and Trade Congress,. Sup¬ 
ported the recommendation to set up an 
international organisation through which 
books of member countries could be re¬ 
financed for purposes of export-financing. 
The capital of this organisation would be 
raised by private banks in industrial coun¬ 
tries ; government participation Could also 
be taken into account. Above all, however, 
the organisation should acquire its funds by 
floating, Joans in the capital markets. In 
Herr MiinchmeyerV view sucb.an organ¬ 
isation for refinancing could emmoute 
towards harmonisation of competitive con¬ 
ditions in international qxport trade, while 
through its issuing activities it could assume 

‘ transforpaatprg /un 


could be imposed on this pact of die agrit^ *^ >ctween 
cultural policy that it fon^ited'fo & 


Moreover, it would be difi^hjltndiu^ 
cally for either side to rej^^tlte^^ij 
mate once it is made known. 

Gatt will, therefore, simply state Its 
opinion on the extefit of the losses suffered 
by the United States, and suggest means of 
settlement likely to cause the least possible 
harm to trade between the E?C gad the 
United States. Once the figure, is. estabr 
lished it will be up to both sides to agree 
on what compensatory action will be accept¬ 
able, doubtless with reference to any sug- 


No Connection With .... 

Diisseidorf 

W hen about a fortnight ago the Hugo 
StiantS) Junior, GrivbJLqqllapsed into 
the ready hands of Herr j^udpif^ Miine- 
manri, German ecorioirik toirifi&ntators 
were at pains to explain that this company 
had nothing whatever to do with the original 
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-Tma¥.I.P. 
bound for Tokyo 
via JUr-Mia..f 

. .Very Important Package. That's me. I insist on 
the best. • 

At London Airport five oargo handlers §ee, mo safely 
aboard the roomy hold of my Boeing 707. It’s pressu¬ 
rised and air-conditioned. Only 29 hours to Tokyo. 
Flight is mill-pond smooth, jet-fast. ” 

Air-india flights leave London for Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
and Bangkok every Tuesday,Thursday and Sunday. 
Itejly flights to Bombay. Air-tndia’s modem Freight 
Service is as close as your nearest telephone. Why 
not contact us or your usual Forwarding Agent ? 



The wprtd’f first airline. Over 30 years of flying experience 


jUr-India Cargo Degitfment, 
17/terimrBbnd StrMt,L«ncl6n W.1 - HytfePwSStda 
AM Manchmttr. 

•. hr,. . . ■ ... .. . , j . 

lo Association witri BlO.A.C. apd Qentas . r , 
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This Guide was compiled by the 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within oiir own 
office; it was decided to publish it as a 
book to $erve a wider public. The 
Guide has now been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
come in* It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guide and to 
publish a second and up-to-date 
edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights andmeapures 
of the world. For the most widely : 
used units, tabjies of equivalents are 
given; for units that are used only in 
certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17 / 6 d. (U.S. *2.45) 
post free for cash with order, is . 
obtainable front:, 


Publications Department, 
The Econoinfct, 22 RyderSt., 
London, S«W.L 
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firm Hugo Stinnes iaMulheim on the Ruhr: 
They do not seem to .have convinced enough 
people—in particular, enough creditors of 
the MiUheira branch ofc the family., This 
week, it, was the. turn, <rf th»c §#*(*• COnfc 
pany to seek ran accooanhdwfen with ita 
creditors, and. t» dose the doors of its Hugo 
Stinned 9nik. :_v., 

In fret^there arc thne* p^^Uy disnor 
guishable Stinncs enterprise* In Germany 
nowadays, and the third is wholly indepen¬ 
dent of the two that have failed. 

Hugo Stinnes, Junior, GmbH, which 
failed a fortnight ago, was a group with 
its numerous subsidiaries .controlled by 
Hugo Stinnes jup|Qr (agedi(6), eldest son 
of tne legendary old Hugo Stinnes who built 
the original empire. Secondly, there was 
the old firm, Hugo Stinnes of Mttlhcim, also 
with numerous subsidiaries, controlled by 
Frau Oiire Stipnes, 91-year old widow of 
the founder magnate, and %r younger son 
Otto Stinnes (aged 60). Third, there is the 
Hugo Stinnes AG, consisting of the former 
Hugo Stinnes Corporation in the United 
States, which was seized as enemy property 
during the war but sold back later to the 
Deutsche Bank; this, company has no 
remaining connection with die family. 

But a name in the world of German 
business counts for more than just etiquette. 
In spite of the fact that the two parts of 
the family who controlled the first two of 
these three groups seemed to be separated 
bv a deep personal cleavage, the difficulties 
of Hugo Stinnes, Junior, seem to have had 
an adverse effect on the other group. Herr 
Otto Stinnes put the failure of his group 
down entirely to the bla<jk magic of a name: 
he said “ Once these stories began to be 
published, credits have been increasingly 
withdrawn from us.” In addition, how¬ 
ever, the freezing of some of the firm’s 
assets had contributed to its insolvency. So, 
on Monday, he had to apply for a receiver¬ 
ship for the firm, for the personal assets of 
its two owners, Frau Stinnes and himself, 
and for three of its subsidiaries ; and on 
the same day the Hugo Stinnes Bank 
(capital: DM 10 million) belonging to the 
group had to stop payments. 

Rumour has it that in the first place it was 
bank creditors from abroad who became 
alarmed by the insolvency of the other 
Stinnes company and had set the ball roll¬ 
ing. Stinnes of Miilheim, die one now in 
difficulties, has interests in the steel indus¬ 
try, but also in fuel and chemicals; more¬ 
over it has a wide interest in river transport. 
With all its subsidiaries—including those 
not so far affected by the insolvency—the 
total turnover of this group in 1962 was a 
little under DM. 700 million. So it was 
only a shadow of the Stinftes group as it 
was forty years ago; nor is the insolvency, 
big as it is, Comparable' With that of 
Schlieker last year. But this firm, 
founded in 1893, w ? s the Cell from which 
the gigantic industrial empire originally 
sprang; which Hugo Stinnes senior built 
up in the years after 1900, which he. com¬ 
pleted in the years of inflation after World 
War I and which began to crumble towards 
fragmentation soon after his sudden death 
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in 1924- The psychological effects of this 
failure of one. of . the oldest names«in 
Germany’s industrial world mafttheretece; 
he greater than it* actual. coouttetciaLand 
Industrial importance,: 

nALY’S ECONOMY - V 

Is the Boom 
, Exaggerated? ,/{:[ 

Milan 

TTAtY’s finance minister, , Sr»;Epulio 
1 Colombo, last week argued that the 
alarmist campaign about Italy’s econotrie 
unjustified, 4 bd 
irresponsible,” without factual backing, add 
ciiiaing ; harm to die economy. 3 f. 
Colombo claims that the actual situation 
contains all the necessary dements', tb 
correct inflation (economist*, expect a .real 
increase in national product dip year gf 
5 per cent over 1962). tie .suggested 
caution, however, about blaming poiincal 
manoeuvre* solely for, the coiiatrYs present 
economic problems : this he said would be 
“ myopic and unilateral.” - ■ ’ • 

Sr. Colombo cited the general intent 
national economic situation, the adverse 
trend in Italian farm production, the con* 
centration into a short period of long-due 
wage increases, and public distrust, among 
the causes responsible for the country’s 
present economic predicament. Turning 
to the capital market, Sr. Colombo appealed 
to the public to save more to help invest¬ 
ment. The minister reported that personal 
savings in the first seven months of 1963 
increased by only 8.2 per cent compared 
with 11 per cent for the same period of 
1962. On the other hand, bank investments 
for the financing of economic development 
over the same period rose by 16.1 per cent 
for 1963 against 13.7 per cent for 1962. 

Sr. Colombo attributed the recent stock 
market fall to the climate of distrust and 
deplored the flight of capital abroad. He 
revealed that this flow started at the begin¬ 
ning of 1962 and reached a peak in March 
this year on the eve of the elections. Mean¬ 
while reports from Zurich suggest that 
Switzerland is “ saturated with lire.” 
Winding up his analysis, the minister called 
for defence of the country’s monetary 
stability and a clear definition of means for 
achieving this goal, so that both employers 
and labour know their role in the country’s 
economic development. In an obvious 
reference to the Socialist party, Sr. Colombo 
concluded by saying that public t^ust must 
be restored and that this will be achievable 
only by ending political uncertainty. “ Any 
delay or ambiguity could cause the present 
trend to degenerate.” 

SYNTHETIC FIBRES 

Nylon in Germany 

W hen General de Gaulle, slammed tjie 
door to. the common market in 
Britain'?. face, ■ the plans of many com¬ 
panies had to be changed. Among them 
yvaS British Nylon Spinners’ assumption 


m 

that it would: .be able to. enter, rise 
European market with:.. rim . increased 
production Of its British, pitots.. BNS 
estimates the fete of growth fog oytan ia 
the commeft EMrimt <t t} per «ent a yeas 
jm&to tak* ^y|ia**8e of thi* 
market, tsto^pfifc.upaJS million lb * 
ftui piutt in,Sermtay.lcThet^ of 
the project wi&be rather moretbaa £10 
million. TakmginK ixmdhfMknjhehat 
that £3 million, worth ntm Ndtinerp and, 
for two dr dtree wan, rite jqdqnrprijitter 
(raw ouucrial) wifi come boat Britain, the 
Bank ' of England has agredd ..toil BNS’s 
fmanring tho project .entirely from fts own 
resborccft. later, wife demand tot pehnne# 
Winerearinf la Britain as well as^en rite 
ebatineotjit. teatedbetactefcbfi 
GhemteaHndUstriea to ads € ajdonbp 

riant fo hL comrioc: ip 

^rUiud, 'Sriiteh>oddd agflyriaJNS 
pUnt. v: :> ;•! •• 

Sake of oyido in tho oomiaoo minat 
are presently dinning as, gdo fljtMwb iha 
yeSr. Of thM&ykxi 6 tf sapphO* ifio ttBIka 
lb. The riurti* rather bwerihGentUKiy, 
which BNS seea'.as ia mtih market, pat? 
tknriarly rincenykm 66 has certain advan* 
tages over nylond.iti buUtedyamsiof which 
die outlets arc in rite fast-grbwidg sector of 
knitted fabrics. Exports to the common 
market were last year about 4 million lb. 
But the ninefold increase in European sake 
of Bri-Nylon that the project anticipates 
should not be difficult to accomodate in 
the enlarged market. By 19681, when BNS 
expects the new plant to be making a profit, 
sales of nylon 66 should have increased by 
more than 100 million lb. 


SUGAR 

The Bounding Price 

S ugar has been the darling of speculators 
this year. The price was back to £87 
a ton on Wednesday, a rise of £39 since the 
end of August, and it looks like going higher 
yet in the second burst of Confidence m a 
shortage of sugar to take place this year. 
Such wild fluctuations in price suggest 
that the market is subject to speculative 
mamoeuvrings as well as the natural uncer¬ 
tainties produced by dealing with natural 
products—the latest of which is the damage 
to the Cuban crop by the recent hurricane. 
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But this has been only an additional bull 
factor in a market that war already strong, 
for the evidencrtbat die European beet 
sugar crop was not & good one has been 
accumulating during the autumn: the fall 
in prices from May to August was partly die 
remit ct'Speculators selling, but aSstf of 
hopes that a good beet cropwoukt keep 
supply'tad demand in balance next year* 
There is now mar reason to fearta shortage 
than there was last spring. "*?•■' 

How.serious die tamer may be canned 
be told yet, for the esdmiates of the loss in 
Cubt'frotn hurricaneidssnaige can brirrta 
more than auesses^wben information cannot 
be obtained foam Cuba. But fhe r discricts 
that are knbwn to have Been worst hit are 
those that produce about half the country’s 
present :crojp of some four million tons, so 
the absolute maximum of the loss is twa mil¬ 
lion tons—ten per cent of world trade in 
sugar. There is no reason to assume that 
ah the crop has been lost, however ; hurri¬ 
cane damage often proves less serious than 
feared, s6 the loss may only'be a few 
hundred thousand tons. Them is there¬ 
fore s huge element of hypothesis in the 
present price: when die probable Cuban 
export is known, k will be possible to reach 
a more stable figure—if anything about the 
sugar market can be considered stable. The 
price of sugar in the shops is therefore 
likely to riser the British Sugar Board has 
increased its distribution payment to the 
refiners this week to check the rise, afrer 
having tailed it off by August (hs introduc¬ 
tion at the end of May and reduction 
through the summer account for the sudden 
changes in the price of refined suger). This 
payment helps to balance the difference 
between the Board’s stable buying price 
and its fluctuating selling price—which 
is established by the market. The con¬ 
sumer must, one hopes, sometime feel the 
rise in price. How else can demand be 
matched to supply ? 

TANKER FREIGHTS 

Sudden Flurry 

S omething has suddenly happened to 
tanker freight rates. After the activity 
and high rates at the beginning of the year 
caused by the demand for petroleum during 
the long winter, rates slumped to Intascalc 
minus 70 per cent in July. They recovered 
steadily from that low point until, last week, 
they stood at minus 40. This week, interest 
has flared up and a tanker was reported 
booked from the Persian Gulf to Sweden 
at Intascalc minus i*J. This is the highest 
rate reported so far and is probably some¬ 
what excessive: miftU6 20 is more nearly 
the current rate. The bookings from the 
Gulf reflect the anxiety-pf. the smaller oil 
companies not !0 be left in the fix they were 
in. during last printer, when the owners were 
able to charge the rates they wanted. 

However* die situation—riot so much in 
thb Gulf as in the £aribbean*-is esagger-j 
•ted by the increase id the number, of 
tankers engaged in the grain trade* After. 

rep^t jiegotiations between Russia and; 
the United States this is bound to increase. 
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Already there, has been a heavy demand 
which has brought the rarer for trade 
between the Taras Girif arid thcUnked 
States up from the equivalent of minus ad 

per cent, to plus 5 in the last week..Because 

of this shortage (300,000 tons from the 
Caribbean went into Ae gridri Jtrade laM 
month) not much is available for the trans¬ 
atlantic trader Evert so^ rites there have riot 
yet been affected by th^ generii excitement 
and Shell wasable to Secure a ship at 

SUPEfeSONIGS } 

The Tortoise 

A merican airlines is the third biggest 
airline in the world, Pan American 
and Trans World Airlines, the fourth* and 
fifth. When all three start buying options 
pri superstate airliners, as they have been 
doing this Week, things are on the move. 
They staffed rolling wit h Pan American^ 
Order for 15, and TWA’s order for six 
Americah-bufit supersonic airliners; 
American has now said it wifi-follow'Suit, 
but it is also copying Pan American’s 
earlier example by taking out options for 
four Anglo-French Concordes. This sys¬ 
tem of buying options is new to aviation, 
and is leading to a great deal of confusion 
about what is or is not an order; it merely 
involves placing a smallish deposit that 
books a certain slot in the production line, 
and even if the order is not confirmed the 
deposit is not necessarily forfeited. Ships 
have been bought, or not bought, in this 
way for years ; it is possibly not surprising 
that airlines should begin to follow methods 
thought appropriate to ships now that a 
single aircraft may cost between £3 million 
and £6 million. The big surprise was to 
find these options being bought for an 
American supersonic airliner. 

The announcements caught the Ameri¬ 
can industry completely off its guard; no 
manufacturer is in any state to take orders 
at the present rime, and the United States 
Federal Aviation Agency is acting as deposit 
holder, which is surely one of the oddest 
developments in an odd story. But what 
It means is plain enough. These dominant 
airlines |re not satisfied with the Anglo- 
French Concorde. TWA apparently dis¬ 
likes it so much that the airline is not even 
prepared to take out the kind of insurance 
that PAA and American have done and 
book itself a place on the Concorde line too. 

It seems to have struck few people in 
thi9 country as ominous that while the 
British and French repeatedly assert how 
easy a supersonic airliner is to build, and 
have been merrily assembling the Concorde 
for more than a year, the Americans never 
cease to lament how difficult it is. Sotae of 
their most famous manufacturers, including 
leaders Of the civil market like Douglas and 
General Dynamics, have politely declined 
to have a bash at designing one at all. Tjie 
American pAA has. commissioned several 
surveys on jthe subject, the President .tyw 
his own special qdviser m the financial 
aspects of supcrsonics (ex-World Bank 
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ImttidaJe minor 50 . : Whether the? Interest 
lasts or not deponds on the winter! The 
results of demand for thrift shipments' Witt 
ctfctinu*K> feefclt 

bad themaasivt strips 

mints to Russia. But the bftokirigfe to cover 
on oil fibfltetanMjf prove 
to have been no more efifecwe ffcaft 
optk*fe| iri wfcfchcaae, # demand hot 
develop, they W&te relinquished afaft-prteel 
will drop iidkr ' ' ■ V.-i, ' 


Gets Moving 

president, Mr Eugene Bl&efc) |nd the .Senate 
started its own foil-dress investigation this 
Week.'-’ ' m :. 

The Americans Arid it difficult precisely 
because aplinef do not, ott the whole, like 
the look of the * easy 4 *’ 1 Eijropeari jdesigri, 
nrir do they like its eeonoihics. They havc 
been abundantly frank about this “tH4 
Ministry of Aviation has no illusions, even 
if the French have, aboiit market reception 
for the Concorde. But the Miriistty Is also 
cynical enough to 'realise that the ftrfc&h 
aircraft industry, even backed by the 
French, has nbt much chance of selling a 
supersonic airliner in straight competition 
with an American design; their chance of- 
a market lies in attempting something that 
is not worth the Americans’ While, and an 
interim design like the Concorde i$ such 
a project. This assumes that the Concorde 
lives up to expectations: this depends 
on the power that can be obtained from its 
engines. Airlines as wealthy as American 
and PAA can afford to patronise interim 
designs for the short-lived technical 
superiority that they bring. But the Con¬ 
corde’s real, captive market lies in western 
Europe with the possibility that the com 
mon market may come solidly into line 
behind it. Whether this justifies the 
enorpious subsidy paid to the aircraft, for 
no effort will be made to recover close on 
£200 million of development costs, is 
purely a question of politics ; neither avia¬ 
tion nor airtine economics will enter for 
one minute into the equation. 

It is this question of development costs 
that is making the Americans hasten so 
slowly. The FAA has pffered to put up 
three-quarters, or $750 million, of the 
$1,000 million that is expected to be the 
development cost of a supersonic airliner 
in the United States. But this still leaves 
the chosen manufacturer with $250 million 
to find and there i^ no suggestion that the 
US government will help at all towards 
tooling and production costs estimated at 
between $7 billion and $9 billion. If the 
American industry were sure that the 
government would pick up the bill) manu¬ 
facturers would not te so fussy about get¬ 
ting* the absolityely right design before they 
start cutting metal j nor would they be 
grumbling so much, about not having the 
answer to technical problems that are 
apparently causing their AnglorFrcach 
competitors no concern at all. 
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1 Money from premiums goes into a fund from which hfe assuranee 

% < • r 

benefits are ihet. This fund is invested by experts, who act in their 
policyholders' interests. They are free to do the job W$o&sibly 
according to their own experience and judgment. v-, 

j 3 Investment income is vital. The job of these experts is to ensure 
maximum return from investment. They get a thoroughly good and 
safe deal for the man who holds a policy. 

3 It is largely because they do this job so well that non-profit premium 
rates are so favourable and bonuses on with-proflt policies are SO good. 

4 At the same time the investments they make provide finance for 
industrial development an&public projects of all kinds, helping to put 

S ’ 

the economy into top gear. 

5 Thanks to the freedom in which it operates life assurance does a fine 
job for the policyholder and for the nation. 

YOU GET A GOOD DEAL FROM LIFE ASSURANCE 

-you owe it to freedom of investment 

ISSUED SX TOE LIFE OFFICES' ASSOCIATION, LONDON. AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES. EDINBURGH 
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Jts$\^^^s%!P^ant to you--that's obvious. A^it^imp^rtij^Yo 
the lookslupr you and your family, while gimg ^ou exceltent 

value for money. At the same time Britain’s ecb4pm^;beil^|fo^ But do you 
3mow tike part that wise investment plays in all this 7 Henjpwf ;the-'fa<&s i 
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font to you-that’s obvious. 
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SIMON ENGINEERING SERVES THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Simon Engineering serves the chemical Industry directly 
with a comprehensive service for the design, construction, and 
commissioning of a wide range of chemical plant including 
sulphurio and other acid plant, fertiliser plant, continuous 
reforming gas-producing plant, polythene and polypropylene 
plant, coke oven and by-product plant and complete tar works. 
In addition, the member companies of Simon Engineering offer 
a host of ancillary services to the’chemical industry including 
building and civil engineering, electrofilters for gas cleaning. 


pocket and sleeve type dust collectors,' effluent treatment 
plant, mechanical and pneumatic loading, handling, propor¬ 
tioning, storage and packing equipment, conveyors, elevators 
and Vlbra Screw feeders and activators, Entoleter centrifugal 
machines for separation and mixing, centrifugal dryers for 
plastics, resinseto., diso separators, sieves and feeders, rotary 
vacuum disc filters, grinders and mixers, Herreshotf furnaoes 
for roasting, calcining and desulphurlsation, boilers for 
process steam and power, gear units for rotary dryers, etc. 

ibith other subsidiary 
and associate companies 
In Britain 
and at Amsterdam, 

Buenos Aires , Calcutta, 
Dusssldorf ,* 

Johannes* srp, 

Minneapolis, Parti, 

Milan, Sae Paulo, 

Sydney, Toronto 
and Winnipeg 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


STOCKPORT ENGLAND AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON Wl 



Henry Simon Ltd 
Stmon-Carves Ltd 
Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Simon-Vicars Ltd. 
Lodge-Cottrell Ltd 
Slmonacco Ltd 
Turbins Gears Ltd 
W. S. Barronjt Son Ltd 
Simon Engineering Dudley IM 
Simon-Waldron Ltd 
Huntington, Heberlstn dCelM 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
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that intensive. worldwide exploration. 


A that intensive. worldwide exploration 
has brought oq to the internatiohu market 
ia.di?Jan-decade or so, only Libyt'yet 
appears td be in die dam -of> tbft 1 pm 
Middle East producer* (save, potannafty's 
Abu Dhabi in. the Middle EKst itself). fet» 
far better sitoated thantibePerslati Qvdf'lB 
relation to European markets- (3,700 > Ififles, 
or 40 cents a ‘barret in tanker 1 frdgfctt^ 
nearer). Its production costs, given dn<tiM|r 
coaMavmg techniques-ti»t companiestrach 
as Esso tad ©asls hfre-ptif (lift ’their pt 6 - 
ducing fields there seem tobehi'theMiddk 
East • range, towards 1 the the 

bracket: coreperahlO, 

Iran, Nbere weUcate adBMM 
as much stttetttioti hat'«^pafi( tid# 
recently, i«r cutting 'cons.! Itt produdtioh 
profit*, therefore, *? lire^OrttttnlsIatioti bf 
Petroleum! Exporting Countries Observed 
recently, atoptobabfy'otfihfc to these factors 
higher thah tfce MlddleBest iYfcr&ge. Add 
last week.it came 1 into litte'Wth -the Middle 
East in another'Way: hs'ari'OPEC member 
(since 1962) it, tod, summoned companies 
operating within its borders to nominate 
representatives to negotiate on OPEC’s 
royalties resolution with its own representa¬ 
tive, Dr Fuad Rouhani of OPEC. 


fairly qaudouafor some time shout what ... : , ... 

'the "reaUsatidns basis” implied In the ' • • 

amended^ Libyan - -petroleum tnw ,! mBy'. ■■••• «yru'-i-T«fCT 

^imswsK" '■■’'jmMm 
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wk&tmt .mended law: 1 .—1 
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nTnff cP'lfifflr>i'. *<- V -V Hblrit bas-dfdnta^itrdiroefAtertai so 

m, Middle Export*# jprwpb 1 iwtebftr 

£se&si-e£ feisag«' ssgs &&*&&&$ $& 

there as elsewhere in the Middle Bast are a , have foefurdytag inttete energy policy so 

proportion of posted price, and are not much on the hope that 44 diversification ” 

separately 44 expensed ” but offset against of oil sources weakens the price bargaining 

income s liability. ^V\y tadkal &rae il» qf establish ptQ&m&ik&fo note 

arrangeft^vmb ottetf Middle Storprc^'' v 

ducers that significantly increased their cation becomes worth while, it bejpns acting 

revenue per barrel Would almost certainly like any otter producer: 


AH the Middle Bast countries, some 
weeks ago, had done the same. The com¬ 
panies that own the. Iran Consortium agreed 
to meet Dr Rouhani and have this week had 
a third round of talks with him (on Iran’s 
behalf), and Aramco has expressed rebdifless 
to talk with him (on Saudi Arabia’s behalf) 
afteiwards, but no arrangements seem to 
have been made with Iraq, Kuwait, and 
Qatar. Libya has come late—and perhaps as 
rather an unexpected jolt for the companies. 
Most of the companies that operate jointly 
in the longer-established Middle East pro¬ 
ducing countries are producing or exploring 
(singly or in smaller separate groups) in 
Libya 5 but the country also includes some 
concessionaires from outside the charmed 
Middle East circle. And some groups 
operating there may have hoped that Libya, 
with only a few years of practical experience 
of concession arrangements, and most of its 
concessions in any case in course of altera¬ 
tion to fit a petroleum law revised in 1961, 
might not hive been as avid for changes 
d la OPEC as the other Middle East pro¬ 
ducing governments are. Moreover, these 
other governments’ taxes upon oil profits 
are tied to the prices posted for their oil; 
in theory at least, Libya i^'bh tariisftions," 
reckoning taxable incomer eft die basis of 
profits actually realised, even when the 
posted price of its oil is subject, through 
bargains, to heavy discounts. And a k* of 
its oil is.; Unless the company exporting 
from Libya has, as Esso has, affiliate com¬ 
panies downstream to mop up most of its 
oil at posted price, the prices a seller can 
get for Libyan oil are, probably 50 cents a 
bant! lower than the posted price of $2.21 
a barrel there. 


-THE EMERGENCE OF LIBYAN OIL- 


L ibya only appeared 6n thrf oil rfwip In 
r955 with, the drafting of its first, 
generous,’petroleum law. Since then, the 
outstanding feature 6f the country has 
been *the speed' at which tW oilfields 
have beeh developed. The first oiTwas 
shipped in September, 1 1961, from' die 
Esso teiminal at Marsa el Brega. In July, 
1962, 'Oasis Oil, a producing company 
owned by Continental,, Amerada and 
Marathon, started to ship from a terminal 
further down the coast. Total Libyan 
production in 1962 was about 7.7 million 
tons, 6 million tons of it from Esso. This 
year production should be about 23 million 
tons, split Esso 13 million tons and Oasis 
10 million tons. Next year, production 
could approach 40 million tons, with Esso 
and Oasis accounting for about 30 million 
tons, tetwee 11 them. Both companies have 
built pipelines from the fields to their 
coastal terminals. However, the Oasis tine 
passes by fields being developed jby 
Amaseas and Mobil and may, if suitable 
terms are agreed, carry crude for them 
too next y^ar. BP has also found com¬ 
mercially useful fields and may start 
production in the next few years. 

Altogether, about twenty companies are 
involved in exploration in Libya. .The 
.speed, of development is partly the, result 
of the rapid turnover in concessions, 
which mtyst by law be reduced tp a third 
w£tfflit ten years* MosdyJt la 4 iie to the 


16 w costs bfj pfoduetinn^soi faf a^hij?ved 
aift, proximity to European markets.; This 
is Wmictive enough to peoducin^ com- 
paniei like Oasis ' whose paremits haye no 
impbrtant tied outlets yeH although 
Continental has bought Jet,' as, part of a 
drive on European markets. It ^ more 
attractive to Esso, for Which it provides 
a source of cheap crude .hear . Europe. 
Esso's refinery at Pawley is already taking 
half its 12 million tons a year from JLibya 
and refineries being built by the company 
near Marseilles and at the end of the 
South European Pipeline, at Karlsruhe, 
will also benefit. 

As part of its agreement with the 
Libyan government, Esso has built a 
scarcely economic 400400 tohs a year 
refinery to supply the country’s needs for 
oil products. The petroleum law has been 
changed once, in 1961* and similar con¬ 
ditions may be part of future changes.' 
For instance, gas in considerable quantities 
is found with the petroleum : perhaps as 
much as 240 million cubic feet a day la 
being Dared off from the Esso fields alone. 
Although file companies say that it is 
uneconomic to pipe the gas to the ooa$i, 
enough ^paper* ammonia from natural 
gas-based, jfiahts has been offered }o'. 
fertiliser producers in Europe to ?'uggg$t 
that this Way pf dealing w&h 4< the |^s—a 
notorioul|y sore point with pfbdudng 
cpwuries, is bring serippriy considered. 
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Mr Macmillan’s decision to resign helped to boost share prices in the London 
Stock Market at the end of last week but this week the indecision over the 
Conservative party leadership held buyers back. However, a further flow of good 
company news kept markets firm and on Thursday, 'with the leadership decision 
apparently imminent, prices moved ahead sharply to leave The Econonjist-Extel 
indicator 6.2 points higher over the week at a new 1963 peak of 401.3. BMC 
were Helped by big orders at the Motor Show and the fact that there is to be no 
selling of BMC shares by the Nuffield trusts, which between them hold 48^ 
million. Paper shares have been boosted by the encouraging statements from 
John Dickinson and Spicers. A revival of rumours of a take over for Burmah 
Oil lifted them to a new high of 68$. i\d. Among new issues Dreamland Electrical, 
makers of electric blankets, placed at 10s. 4 %d. rose to 19 s. 3 d. in early dealings 
and closed oh Thursday it 18 $. 9 d. This ludicrous debut adds interest to the 
result of the Ofrex tender which was oversubscribed eight times. 

Bigger Profits Boost for Wall Street 


S tock prices on Wednesday' broke out 
of a long period of narrow up and 
down movements and slow trading to surge 
once more to the highest point on record. 
The Dow Jones industrial average dosed 
at 748.45, piercing its previous historic high 
of 745.96 set on September 24th; it was 
up 8.62 points on the week, with 6.26 points 
of that rise coming on Wednesday. Trading 
volume on the New York stock exchange 
also picked up to over 5} million shares, 
the heaviest trading in three weeks. One 
day’s trading of course docs not make a 
trend, and any action on Wall Street is 
likely to be followed sooner or later by a 
reaction. But Wednesday’s activity seems 
significant in the light of what had gone 
before it. For almost a month previously 
trading had shown the typical pattern of 
a market which, having exhausted the 
strength which produced a previous rise, 
waits for some new impetus to send it in 
one direction or the other. 

On Wednesday the new impetus appar¬ 
ently arrived in the form of a spate of com¬ 
pany reports showing substantial increases 
in third quarter profits. These came from 
companies in a wide variety of industries: 
food, drugs, steel, electronics, airlines and 
building materials. ‘ The enthusiasm they 
generated sjent advances far ahead of 
declines .^dd. spread to shares of companies 
that hav^ pat yet reported their third quarter 
profits/ Whatever other influence# riiake 
themselves felt in succeeding days—;and 
profit taking and fears that a tax cut may 
be delayed until 1964 are still factors in 
the market—this orie/s likely to grow. The 
biggest crop of third qriarter earnings feport 
is still to jeome but it is likely they will 
ifollow the pattern set by the first orife, 
which came from such leaders of American 


business as IBM, RCA and General Foods. 
All statistics indicate that the economy 
generally had a highly profitable summer 
and that fourth quarter profits should be 
better spll, Steel production is rising and 
steel prices too for the first time in five 
years. The 1964 car models, introduced in 
late September, are selling even better 1 than 
those of 1963 which made motor history by 
giving the industry two excellent sales years 
m a row; not surprisingly both motor and 
steel stocks continue strong. Industrial pro¬ 
duction and personal income both rose in 
September continuing a favourable trend in 
basic economic statistics. So looking past 
the third quarter earnings reports now 
coining out Wall Street already is specu¬ 
lating not only about good reports for the 
fourth quarter and full year but also about 
a possible lafge number of dividend in¬ 
creases by major companies at the year end. 


PLESSEY 

Ringing the Bell 

L ord kilmuir’s first annual review as 
chairman of Plessey fairly glows with 
optimism. The current year “ bids fair to 
being another good one for Plessey- 
UK ”; there is a record order book for 
Automatic Telephone and Electric after a 
year of record .turnover and profits; the 
order book of the Garrard, its record 
player subsidiary, has been maintained 
at an “ impressive” figure also, after a 
record year; a Hew company has been sk 
up to exploit the rapidly expanding world¬ 
wide market for telephone rental, and the 
overseas company is described as being in 


a position to proceed with its development. 
Only in the case of Ericsson Telephones is 
there a note of reserve for the substantial 
order book “ must be augmented ” if 
present deliveries are to be maintained. 

Perhaps the most encouraging phrase for 
shareholders, however, is where Lord 
Kilmuir describes last year as one of 
“ consolidation rather than expansion/’ 
Yet pre-tax profits of £11.3 million beat 
even the company’s own forecast last July 
of £10 million and compare with the 
equivalent; of about £7} million in 1962. 
A bdow-average tax charge and a drop in 
directors’ emoluments from £479,000 to 
£126,000—the late chairman had a special 
profit-sharing bonus—mean that earnings 
work out at some 55% against the equiva¬ 
lent of 33%. The balance sheet is excep¬ 
tionally strong with net liquid assets up 
from £4.3 million tp over £9 million, 
£7 million of it in Government securities. 
Commendably the group is both making its 
chief scientist a director and putting aside 
£1.5 million into a special research reserve, 
so that development is not hampered by a, 
possible slow-down in profits growth some 
year in the future. Plessey is also joining 
the share-option bandwagon with a five-year 
scheme for executives (not directors) using 
a relatively small number of shares. 

Although yield on the dividend (increased 
from 15':,, to 19",) is only 2.67,, at the 
current price of 71s. 9d.—the shares were 
44s. earlier this year—the earnings yield of 
7.7% is above average for the electrical 
section and particularly for a company that 
is now Britain's biggest manufacturer of 
telecommunications. In spite of their rise, 
the shares still look attractive. 

STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THE ECONOMIST, EXTEL I 
INDICATOR 
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100) 


Bargains 

Narked 

1963 

Noon 
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| Yield % 


Oct. 

10 

394 3 
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14.489 


II 

397 9 
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1 4-38 

15,490 


14 
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4-38 
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15 
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15.842 


16 
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17 
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High, 401-3 (October (7) 
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4-23 
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High, 112-iMI (October 17) 

Low. 95 58 (January 28) 
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Low, 279-6 
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The oasefor commercial 
advertising in The FihaneM o , IS 
much more convincing than hi any < 
newspaper. If you wish wp 
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... tvS&SyKS** 

for stainless steel * 

kVeXny-Kdl^ ^ ^' 

Allegheny-Uongdoz --■>«••&■ •-- iS 

is an organisation formed 
by two companies \yhpse names 
are synonymous with quality: 

Allegheny Ludlum (PntsbergMJjS.A.) . ■' 1 

and Espdrance-Lor)g<}<>z (Liege-Belgium) . 

Together they combine intemittonai 
skills to strengthen . . 

their traditional leadership 
in stainless steel. . 




Alleoheny-LonQdor „ „ 

6 bd de Berlalmont. Bruxelles 
Sole Agent ter Great Britain ; \ ’ J 
John Cashmere Ltd. Great Brafre, Jj 
Tipton. Biatts Tel Tipton 
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P residents Kennedy's interest equator 
tiOn tax seems likely to give a boost tp 
a type of international loan so hideously 
complex that some bankers, let alone in¬ 
vestors, are having difficulty in understands 4 
ing the mechanics of its operation. in the 
near future the Banque Lambert of Brusca 
will lead a syndicate of EurortaAbaixks in 
floating a loan equivalent to $30 million on 
behalf of Italy’s Cassa per il Mczgogiorno. 
The loan will be underwritten in London 
by Rothschild*, Philip Hill Higginses 
Erlangers, Hambros, Klcinwott Bfin*on> and 
Schroder Wagg. The stock iwflfebe 
denominated in * units of account -reach 
unit equal to 0.8867088 grams of fine gold, 
equivalent in turn to one United States 
dollar. The first 6 million units of account 
will be split into four equal portions, each 
earning $i% and with maturities of 
two, three, four, and five years. The remain¬ 
ing 24 million units will carry interest of 
5 V °m, and will be redeemed in ten 
equal amounts over the years 1969 to 1979 
on the basis of an annual lottery held in 
Luxemburg. Subscriptions may be made 
in deutsche marks, guilders, or external 
account sterling. This will not be the first 
European loan to use units of acount—the 
Kreditbank, also of Brussels, has organised 
three similar and very successful loans since 
1961—but it seems probable that this latest 
one will be the first of quite a run of such 
loans for government ^agencies and even 
possibly industrial concerns. 

The possibility of a sharp increase in the 
cost of borrowing in New York has per¬ 
suaded bankers to look for some new wayof 
mobilising funds held within Europe. The 
money is certainly there—European issues 
in New York have always brought a heavy 
response from European investors ; the pro¬ 
blem is, how to winkle it out ? Investors 
might clearly be reluctant to carry the ex¬ 
change risk of investing in any of the Euro¬ 
pean currencies other than their own ; some 
bankers believe that the unit of account is 
the answer* Others, including it is rumoured 
some central bankers, have their doubts* 
The unit of account is a completely arti¬ 
ficial yardstick used to measure the value of 
contractual obligations—^in any one of the 
seventeen currencies of the old European 
Payments Union—and designed to minimise 
exchange risks by keeping the value of 
respective liabilities and claims as constant 
as possible. Each of the seventeen currencies 
bears a fixed relationship to the unit of 
account through its gold parity as notified 
to the International Monetary Fund—one 
unit of account equals £0.357 equals DM. 4 
equals French francs 4.937 and so on. The 
lvalue of the : unit changes only if the value 
[of 'all seventeen currencies change, and then 
joniy if two-thirds of those changes are in 
The same direction. If this occurs then the 
value of the unit, after two years have 
elapsed, is moved in the same direction and 
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foHotoedthe currencies to move the least. 
Irrespective of how the other currencies had. 
mooM, Secondly vyhere before the investor 
cMfl dwose h** ,currency for thepgynjent 
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is fixed by mutual consent between the 
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O lfthe f ice qf it this&cms an ingenious 
tyay of 'utniring Eutbpe’e Investment 
ptefitlal x is pearly not without snagsi 

Its vdy ingcm6ii§ncss Would aeon tic^ com¬ 
plex for the ordinary investor, Who, what¬ 
ever the sponsors may say to the contrary, 
may take the dangerous course of assuming 
he is getting some form of gold guarantee. 
Equally a court of law faced with this instru¬ 
ment might also decide that it was viewing 
a modified gold clause j and in* most of the 
seventeen countries gold clauses are illegal. 
The scope for movement in the unit of 
account is very narrow; it seems a very 
small step from saying that the value of the 
unit will change only if two-thirds of the 
currencies move in the same direction, to 
saying that die value will not change at ah, 
whatever happens, to the value of the seven¬ 
teen currencies. 

It is conceivable that a genuine difference 
of opinion may arise between the borrower 
and the agent of the lenders over die Cur¬ 
rency to be used for the payment of interest 
and principal; their interests are not neces¬ 
sarily thq same. Payment, under the terms 
of tne loan, must be made “ from among 
major international currencies of which the 
gold equivalent; is greater than the gold 
value while being as dose as possible to tW 
latter.”, Tfie. Luxemburg franc,. of I the 
Belgian franc, or the Greek drachma may 
fit die second condition, but are they major 
currencies ? The bondholder never knbws 
in advance whit currency he will set and 
with Europe now littered with withholding 
taxes, this could have the most inconvenient 
consequences. 

The “ gold equivalent ” of a currency is 
obtained by comparing its mid-market price 
for fourteen days prior to the payment date 
with that of a currency freely convertible 
into gold. This obviously means thedpjlar, 
but what happens if the United Stales ends 
die convertibility of the dollar ? P^aymcjit 
may be made only in a currency having % 
fixed gold valpe or whose value tied to a 
currency with a gold value. The pp^bilfoy 
of a return to floating exchange rates stay 
seem remote, but international financial 
arrangements have changed with bewilder¬ 
ing speed before and could do so again. 


• difffcur* 

Finally, it leans rif 

in deriding ho* the qpit of account sbojil d 
move as much wrightfeyfren touhe Ice¬ 
landic krona, the . Greek drachma,' die 
Turkish pound, and/jtfae Portuguese escudo 
as to the pound $teriixig/th£^^ ittktk, 
and the French franc. mate 

may seem unmasotiable e fru*w 

idea, but in a World -‘Wheip, international 
taws and the imeietes ofbortdho*deraao 
easily become: the subject of argument and 
litigation, new ideas must be *' 
the test of time. 


BRYA NT HOLDINGS 

Bright Past and FittUpe 

bi^nucriNO and spires 

\j halve tfluch in drinand^ by in¬ 
vestors particularly in the, bask 
ahd to? FT-Actu<mei 

Shareji ltouched . a beW' peak this $^*-But 
tfefe performance of any of tbf shteesTn this 
group index is not matwdVby that of 
BTyanr ,Hqlding*. The diajte of this Bir¬ 
mingham building contraqymg^;: civu en- 
gjnterihg, property inmtiriem and develop- 
mem group have mote than* chuMe^ tms 
year from ,13a* 74a. to 28s, 9d. and atenow 
parit to 2&7S.6& tb yield a slim 3!%. Bryaht 
has come opt of the harsh winter better than 
most in this field and pre-tax profits for the 
year to end May rose from £281,000 to 
£365,000 ' oh turnover which was only 
slightly higher at million. Hie Increase 
in profitability over the past two years has 
been most marked. It has been achieved 
in two ways 5 the replacement of unre- 
muneratw contracts and the application of 
more modern planning methods incorporat¬ 
ing the technique of “ network ” analysis 
which involves the use of computers on the 
larger contracts. This, says the chairman, 
Mr A. Q Bryant, was the decisive factor in 
the past year’s results. 

; Clearly the group is not ladling in enter¬ 
prise and vigour and it is building at Kidder¬ 
minster the first completely industrialised 
blqck of flats to be built in this country. Mr 
Bryant tells shareholders that the amount 
of contracting work in hand is satisfactory. 
Sales iof homes (houses and flats) is 
“ buoyant.” Holdings of land were increased 
by a third on the basis of book value last 
year and this should ensure continuity to 
the group’s development programme. The 
settlement with the building unions last 
August should make for more accurate cost¬ 
ing on firm price contracts. Thus Bryant’s 
confidence in the future is well based and is 
reinforced by the proposal to double the 
group’s sorrowing powers ahd the sharp 
me in^the dividend from 15% to 18%. 
T|ii : confidence is shared? by investors and 
with the dividend covered almost three times 
they could be right. 
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CHAUMNGTON UNITED 

£10 Million Debenture 

A FUNDING operation from Qur- 
tinstoa United Breweries comes m 
no surprise ; indeed, it was foreshadowed 
by Mr John Charririgton' last April. The 
balance, sheet at the end of *196* showed a 
bank overdraft of £6.5 million? and addi¬ 
tional acceptance credits of £i| million. 
Almost £6 million 'was spent on capital 
account last year and it was dxpected that 
this rate of spending would be maintained 
Clearly Charrington nocdfcd to raise about 
£10 million, but in. view of the high gear¬ 
ing for the equity a rights issue seemed 
more likely. This week, however, the 
group's merchant banana advisers, Philip 
Hill and Lazard Brothers have arr a n ged the 
placing of £10 million of 5}% debenture 
stock ',1983-88* r f . . »• ,1 

The issue, the biggest of its kind since 
Dunlop placed * £12 million debenture in 
1955? suggests some easing of the attitude 
of the Stock Exchange towards fixed interest 
placings of this size. What it has always 
insisted upon is that the public should have 
a fair opportunity of buying stock, and for 
fixed interest issues this has meant that at 
least 20% of die capital should be made 
available to die public. Usually 10% of 
the issue has gone to the jobbers who have 
had the call on a further 10% from the 
institutions. In view of the size of this issue 
the Stock Exchange has. agreed to £500,000 
f5% of the issue) going to the jobbers with 
a further £1.5 million (15%) on call. 

At the placing price of 99 the yield to 
redemption is £5 16$. 6d. and tnh was 
sufficiently attractive to appeal to the insti¬ 
tutions. For Charrington United the placing 
means a considerable saving in costs over 
a public issue and the net proceeds of £9.78 
million will be used to repay bank over¬ 
drafts which by the end of September had 
risen to £7} mffifen, leaving a further £2j 
million to finance further expansion. The 
issue, however, inflates the already high 
gearing and out of total group asset* of 
about £93 miffion (after altovmig for the 
Tennant acquisition ’and the non-funding 
portion of the present issue)- sofne £51 
million is represented by prior ranking 
capital. It b true that about £13 million 
of rbe £43 million of debentures and loam 
is m convertible stocks but shareholders 
will be in for some unpleasant shocks if 
Mr Charrington’s expectation of * in&eaa- 
ing profits in. the future ” is not realised. 
However when details tif the debenture are 
published next week they are expected to 
show that the group is making a satisfactory 
showingia the current year. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Preference Boost „ 

T he September unit trust figures wre# 
that toe net investment df mfflJbfc 
was the second highest ever recorded—the 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

record. stiU befog January i960, whm th: 
Falcon' Trust was. launched, ^fee 
tive figures' far August (when tare* mmk 
offers were made) was £3.4 iMBhh'iaduut 
for September tgSi (with two blade offers), 
£3.3 million. Net investment fh onit trusts 
u usually affected by - seasofaf ! holiday 
spending and it is at first sijgfo Surprising, 
that a near-record shoufcf have been* 
established in a holiday month, add a month 
with three block offers or tk>,ffior« th$n the 
usual number. The reason Is partly ’tn^ 
found in the remarkable success of the 
Preferred Income Trust y.'tKfc initial block 
-Offer of js units Weight inr£2,975,066:. 
Evidently surprised' bythc strength r of the 
demand the managers have - W MM fr 
closed the fund for the time being and no 
new units will be sold (although they will 
still be te-puKh^ed vfm f^r^YtBe 
attraction of ’die trust was of course the high 
estimated yield, 61%, with a net U.K. tax 
rate of the full 7s. jd. The market in pre¬ 
ference stoats is Usually narrow and. the 
direct effect of, h>vesdng th< present funds 
may make it difficult to repeat the operation 
on such favourable terms. 


INCH CAPE 


Looking East 


T he shares of Inchcape and Co., world¬ 
wide merchanting and investment 

E >up, which had risen steadily from 42s. 

t year to a peak of 85s. after last month’s 
results, fdl: this week on disappointment 
with the fufi report and chairman’s review. 
Although group pre-tax profits were up from 
£l.xok to £i.2m. and there was a one point 
increase in dividend to 16% coupled with 
a one-for-two scrip issue. Lord Inchcapc 
forecasts that current results will be merely 
. Satisfactory.” 

Since 47% of Znchcape’s income is 
earned in India and Pakistan, ip the short¬ 
term much depends, oh temporary -interrup¬ 
tions, such as last year’s incursions by the 
Chinese and a prolonged st^amer-rcrew 
strike. A peaceful year there could improve 
profitability sharply, especially 'for the 
group’s tea estates, while orders, for army 
uniforms from the groups huge inte¬ 
grated reptile, plant ehofod,, help offset 
growing competition and rising costs. But 
for the longer term Incbcapc is, sig¬ 
nificantly, increasing its stake in more 
sophisticated local manufacture (latest 
acquisitions are in boiler mountings ‘ and 
gears), which Wifi reduce, dependence on the 
basically commodity business on which the 
group was founded. ' . 

In East. Afaca wd the Persian Gulf, 
where 27%. of Inchctpe’s ihcoree is earned, 
tbe.memhantin^ subsidiaries are showing 
eocounging grawth, though of course the 
pufitlcri outlook remains uncertain: the 
tWt at the groans Income (26%) corbel 
eWeffv from the UK and hefe the ending 
of an Important agency held by Gray DaWei 
wifi mean 'lower profits in the 'current year, 
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even though other interests are expanding. 

On briand# ihSmj’ffie.prbipecQ ot much 
t immediate increase in group profits or divi¬ 
dend (giv?p.lhc efrairman’g reminder of the 
“ general needfor retention af a fairly high 
level ”) seems unlikely. A payment 
rounded tip to ir% after the scrip ksEc 
(against last year’s equivalent >of 10.6%) 
WWld pur die shares on a 4.2% dividend 
-field basis. ! However, it is perhaps worth 
Anting that the complete absence of any 
payment from India (which Ooiiwibuted 14 
front? of last year’s j6)% real earnings) 
would StHf leave the group dividend twice 
covered. ' And against the market- price of 
82$. 6d. a- share, there are 66s. worth of 
assets outside , India ! (including i8s, in an 
ortbodoi investment trust), leaving the India 
interests in at 14s. Yet the separately con¬ 
solidated India balance sheet shows net 
assets there of 38s. a share. For those, there¬ 
fore, with confidence in the long-term 
growth of the East, Inches shares still 
look distinctly cheap. - 


In Brief.,. 

Much, Much Better 

In The Economist of September 14th it 
was stated that the equivalent issue price of 
Dfanplex shares in 1959 was 6s. 9d. This 
did not take account of the subdivision from 
5s. into is. units which makes the equiva¬ 
lent issue price is. 4d. At the current price 
of 18s. the capital appreciation wqtdd there¬ 
fore be nor 200% as stated, but 1,250%. 


Insurance Interims 

The gloom of insurance shareholders has 
been deepened this week by: Sun Alliance 
and Commercial Union. Both are keeping 
their interims unchanged at is. a share but 
Son Alliance reported an overall loss on 
underwriting so far this year while Com¬ 
mercial Union reports that underwriting 
results remain unfavourable in the United 
Stales and have deteriorated at home and 
in certain overseas territories. The latter’s 
interim dividend b being maintained “ in 
view 6f the company’s financial strength.” 
London Assurance (tj%) add Bag)* Star 
(7l%) arc also maintaining their interims; 
Eagle Stat on capital after a 10% scrip 
issne, as it had forecast. Northern & 
Employer* also kpeps to its forecast of 
paying i±% more at 11% and repeats its 
warning that tiris does not imply a bigger 
total payment. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES* . 

Money market report, exchange rites and 
. new arbitrage carcuUtfons on page 3(24 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home amt overseas stack prkes. yields. 
end security Indices on pages 32* ted 
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A rubber automobile? 


Without rubber, today's automobile 
just couldn’t be built. All the automo¬ 
bile parts you see illustrated are made 
from one of the many types pf Polysar * 
rubber—from tires to upholstery, from 
we&thfer stripping to the interlining of 
the spring leaves. Because of Polysar 
rubbers, your car gives you better per¬ 
formance, greater comfort—and lasts 
longer. 

If you are planning a new process, a 
new product, or improvements to an 


bid one, success can depend on your 
finding a new raw material. A most 
promising source^ may lie among the 
more than 40 different types of Polypar 
synthetic rubber Ubw available/ 
Within the world-wide Polysar 
organization there is a representative 
nearby, ready to advise you. A letter 
to Polysar International S.A., 
Prudential House, Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, Surrey, England, will put 
hiin in touch with you. 


ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 


^ , 





Major sources 

OF RUBBER 
•F.AI. Riglstw* 
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This article will review the per fo r ma nce of the passenger car, commercial vehicle aiouftoactor sectors of the industry in 1963 
and will forecast output and sales of British vehicles and tractors in 1964 . 


LONG TERM FORECASTS OF THE PRODUCTION OF CARS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

An article in the July 1963 issue of Motor Business examined various methods and techniques used in the preparation of 
long-term forecasts of car production. In this article these techniques will be applied in the preparation of long-term forecasts 
of car production in the United KingdOm and the United States. 


MOTOR ^INDUSTRY 

^^hed Kingdom and West European motor industries. This article will 


areabieto dxW< 




r.iv 


CHANGES IN THE 
Increased coiK*ato#9ft% 

tfafatt^datig tfae tWfewj 

with first-hand expenence of motor and component industries who 
experts in these industries on an international basis. 

—,-•*» Motor Business’! is £wfa9Q‘i(tikuUt& oir-nrail pdstagty ' : -Hi J t .• ,r 

>; ;> *_Rates for )pnd additional subscriptions available on request from; 

;,qn^ 3 Bcai|^ 27 St James’s Place London SW1 Telephone HTO 

* " ’ *' Strict New York 17 Telephone Murray Hill 76850 , | v .; ! ^ '$ 
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f ... and you are talking about a wonderful car, and an 
outstanding range of cross country yehicles such as 
the Stalwart cargo carrier. Acknowledged and accepted 
is the Alvis reputation for first-rate engineering, 
technical skill, and experience. Talk about Alvis is 
international... 

. Talk about a fine organisation! 


The Alvis Three Litre Series 111 Saloon, coachwork by 
H. J. Mulliner, Park Ward Ltd. and styled by Graber. 
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Choice? 


^>10 


Tile Apogee 

The wider that £ttro^P^|tor manufacturers, fb£ 

their m^p||^nge$ 9 the thic|ceifthe.cafs^ 
are parke^^alpng the^r^^^j|^^<jnce of Edibpe’s 
wistfully i$6rtiye buyefi’^pl'&^ifeiotorist’s ^oiee.;^ mlf 
is..perhaps now as widi^it^^ver get.-,' v 



ilwbfr.' 

s»rf mi", 


Choice-'*!!! "f«oKfen»ckm i -4» the keynoteofwfarthoEu^ 

has decided to offer this year; at Frankfint,PariS, andthlsweekltfrthe Mbtdr_ 

ib London. :The aixent 19 on widenihg the ranges ^ ’tl 

big^ snrafl have t>een ^dnig new fiakyidS to thiar ^rriy, ipstrthtg i&'MM'iiltir*"''} 

This is a prpppratipn of model* ana yejreipns r <ff ‘ 

as it was in the United .State? several years agp. 

problems are rapidly growing more constricted than in any American city, yjrtifeuw.' 
no car below the upper-priced level offers power steering asaa optionalextra. Buti 
down to the new babies, makers offer “ GT ” versions, hotted up to performance for 
which not many average motorists are competent, not many main roads’are ssfe, and 
not many insurance companies are willing. > •, •;•■’»' •' r./i ^ 

In one sense, this probably arises from an accurate assessment of the psychology 
of the European motorist, often new to four-wheeled locomotion, anxious to express 
urges of emulation, prowess (and even aggression). Planners may feng for the day 
when die mass of European drivers will become as effortlessly accustomed to being 
motorised, as content to stay in lane and roll with the spebd on the parkway, as 
relaxed in getting from A to B as the American driver in his long power-squandering 
drawing-room on wheels. But sales directors have to cater for the motivations of the 
still sportive European motorist they have. 

And this simultaneous widening of so many ranges has economic as well as 
motivational promptings. With total capacity to produce cars expanding possibly • 
faster than total sales in Europe, there is a pressure on the smaller car producers to 
fortify their own former fastnesses of advantage and on the giant manufacturers to 
fill any obvious gaps in their hands of trumps. Both urges make for extra models. 

Cold bloodedly, one has to recognise that now and in the next few years the 
European motorist may have a wider genuine choice of makes as well as models 
than he may ever get again. In the middle range? pf the'Etiropj^^motqfri 
some manufacturers may well remember tbeiidji8bg admonition * '^IxJC^idOsdy 
the man on your left and the man on your right; in a few years’ time oneofyoti yHil no£ 
be there.” However, the motor industries of 

economists wrong ever since the war, and could do so again/" Asnom the meantime, 
offered every kind of car from every kiiid of maker—even, soon, the Japanese ?-* 
lef the consumer luxuriate. .. . 
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Makers Seek 


Something 


:<} s.‘l 





m-mk&W: ^ i# J 
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It'liis-^rak 




raiig«^«pfor 


market the rcputatlori waif 'a' : ' w * 

manufacture* gains i» always tied to'his most famjliar cars, ah 
that he jbaa »certain suspicion, to overcome in making some- 
thing different—^specially if,it is something more, expensive., 
This compulsion (o get some special sales appeal characterises 
the new. caps .wiita .which British manufacturers hitye been 
widening their hinges thi&year. The Imp, with which Rootes 
opened proceedings in May, seeks to sell .in the Mini-donii- 
nated baby car ttwristbyofforing rather more attractive finish, 
and perfbhnaikie, and Vauxhall has emphasised performance, 
too, with-the Viva. 

At the other ertd of the scale, Rover fete chosen perfoonance 
and a sporty character for ks new -carj though the elaborate 1 
suspension design and the effects.it provides may well prove 
the more important selling point, helping to give the car 4ft. 
aura of technical advancement. TheTruuoph, which brings 
Standard-Triumph International into ^ higho: price bracket 
than it has ever previously tperi to tackle, m^y. yet sell on 
price—because it is cheaper, than the .Royer, and also offers 
advanced suspension desigii and good performance^ ^Un¬ 
expectedly,' since Triumph is a name .that was until recently 
reserved for sporting cars, this example has a le& sporting 
character thah the Rover—a reminder that it was originally 
conceived as a replacement for the Standard Vanguard, distant 
in price- and charactet though then: must now > seem. Hie 
Ford Corsair, odd man out as a car-that replaces another -model 
in its maker’s range, does share -the internpt to be different, 
though-it is here.fought by styling, rather fhfo engineering 
originality. It shares the comfortable fide and pafe handling 
of the Cortina, if the rear axle does secmmorc liable..to 
hop on bumpy roads rand slide on wet ones. .The curvaceous 







Rover gels"a 




iid a ligher top speed than the 
eration is slower. 


comes from Germany 
i& first form, the Wankel 
offers nothing startling ii&Kht way of power for its size, and 
. it runs at the normal tsped^ of 5^0 rpm (earlier prototype 
; • units operated at up to twice-this sapped). At this stage in its 
developtfient, it is still early, to, say ^whether the Wankel will 
really prove the answer toplea for a more com¬ 
pact engine As sold, the erigme fe running well below its 
potential, presumably in the feteteSts of durability ; only if it 
can be trusted to operate at its maximum speed and power can 
it offer the combination df more power from less space that the 
designer wants.' That NSU feels the engine is still not ready 
for general use is shown by its introduction of a new four- 
cylinder engine foe the N^U Pfine 1000, the enlarged version 
of the 600, which should .continue the NSU tradition of fast 
small cars, but offer rather more room with less.noise. 

T he suspension of the iffoVer is the design feature of British 
cars for the year, fomttHing^tf&t will intrigue professional 
and saloon bar engineers. Dfc Dion suspension has only been 
used before oh the Lancia Flamftfia, and then in a simpler 
fonh. The telescopic and. rotatable joint in the cross tube of 
the Rover is a complex unit for a production car—though it 
does save two sliding? joints,on rh< drive shafts. Whether the 
de Dion system is, worth ;th£ extra complexity compared with 
independent rear suspension;is.ap argument that had seemed 
tp have died down; wifh .independent suspension the winner, 
but Rpyer has now revived if. ?he Triumph uses independent 
rear suspension of a more, advanced* type than the Herald’s ; 
instead of swinging half axles Carrying each wheel, they are 
mounted on trailing arms that keep the wheels more nearly 
parallel. This system should avoid the tendency to oversteer 
—i.evto get reai* w/herf-skids-HSat^is present with the older 
system. The Triumph andtheltover will make an interesting 
comparischon the road. ^Though acceleration in the gears is 
likely m be sitnfiarjodle TnUttfib should have better perform¬ 
ance in top gear >Jbi»t;the Rpyer pfendd have a higher top speed 
and a lpwori7. - 
Among die cheaper cH^usjpcnsion again provides the main 
^pY^^Ihe Imp!s, tufusu^ ^g^nation of swinging half- 
w^he ftdtot the back has proved 

the advantage is indisput¬ 
ably with if'the Imp has managed to 
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Arango mm ants 
the paea in quality 
and value 

mjllmaIv Minx Ol LlilW Jodfc from stem to stern. Buffamous 
Hillman ratability remain# unchanged, ^FroftjKdiee brakes. No greasing 
points. Very special comfort* Vpry racial value at £834.111. (£525.0.0. plus 
p.t 4(100.18.04 HiW HILLMAN BUSftY.too. More stylish. But still doing the 
same doubfeduty — family #atyofM*0slness (bad carrier. £508.12.1. (£485.0.0. 
pius p.t. £101.12.1.) HIUMAIl SilPsitMlNX. Elegant and comfortable. 1.8 litre 
engine gives 80 mph plui/ frgnt disc brakes. Superb suspension and 
road holding. Built-in hsetlpg grid ventilation. There are three Super Minx 
models* saloon, copvsttibfeSjBfctate car. Saloon £742.18.0. (£615.0.0. plus p.t 
£ 128 it 8 Jfc>' ^ ^ • 
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tferth garner SertamM^i sod fro-Jont fowls yMBBpirl 
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for full range of accessories and details of two-tone colour schemes ? see your Rootes Dealer . 


: ROOTES'. MOTORS 

THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY LTD • DIVISION OP ROOTES MOTORS LTD. 

EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 



■ v.’’ 1 v V 


LIMITED 

LONDON SHOWROOM* AMD ' 
PICCADILLY • LONDON « #.l _ 
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As always-most cars at the show are fitted with 

F E RODOANftFADE LININGSFORORUM OR DISC BRAKES 


FERODO LIMITED Ik CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH • ENGLAND • A Member of the Turner & Newall Group SL 
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nuHify the Other a h pma Tbccbbacaripoopoaa com 
n e ntt o ral riKjmtiarkhc ciripfe?p:Bii 0 e*ss 4 i lasryvarda 
dw Q^bKidett^ ofthedanoed advantages, beater rideafid 
lemiallliixilgr tbdlii^;Miiste , |Ut,adbieMtt ofc ..• 
r .■ ;jWhcre.tfad Anwmna a K iwiieikxrempaaBCkriicw iboafc'tcdrincai 
ingfemqtyiain b od y s truetflres; /BofctbcVm andtfcfeCoesair 
arehght fqc itbdr that, jbhctbfc (fonga—fhe Vwawujghe only 
14 xtrtaadthe: G«sate'k7^M8 «wi,depending<>aihc afadd 
.-*-abd> aititmg 'dawn thd’ nreobafof fttsrilap daMraMbrii 
■wribarbelping to kii±et^ strength math 

qtafetimes aater arthridesigtt.of Samnoa ueM!^ fbfrlran 
rxarripln af the ibctad fi i r* rgrin e tf . three fikxnAoaough'fc tnktei ri 
-toalyiiis—eberisfim wb^.mijn«t 1 at 
the Wyec er- tnUe iaradnaftiring capyvt iifc seer id 

de ge topme nt that intcrestfe :v.''nf».< 

.The emphasis.ori p erfor man ce; ,'tfaat thcVivocmipdcdtjaiiar 
tarings' to dn tmafiecaq nmtet-ds sen a crifag of anarchy; 
a dvance s in perfocmanreanltiitfpasr harfecovne more or Ion 
rimultaricousty Cram thtr different makers, midi rime grilling 
* substantial advantagcevcrrbc others. Now the VauxbaU 


Design to Survive 

All men ore equal before the drawing 
board: so here competition between car 1 
makers is most open 

T fcte European motor manufacturer has to plan for a 
futon in whibh ^survival will requite him to be fitter. 
And he has todecide what, trithao article thar is bought 
by consumers of several sorts, and is expected to be fairly 
durable, jusrwhat makes him fitter: does the cost of his 
production, the durability of tan product or the originality 
of its design count for move among the buyers ? Or, when 
the buying public is so diversified, is the section that likes 
novelty more important than that which puts low price first, 
or that which chooses disability ? And will the next ten 
years, spy, see the nature of the. market and. the proportions 
of buyerswith these preferences change, as the total of car 
orineri incregaoi and the number buying e new car. for the 
first time decreases ? Whatever die 'answer any maker may 
reach, and they ate almost bound to be different, good design 
in all its aspects is going to be more important: and the most 
likely cause of failure would be frying to imitate a design 
policy that has proved successful in the last ten years. 

How big a company is must also affect its policy: the 
smaller the firm, the stronger the smell of death. Given the 
inherent advantages in production costs and scope of distri¬ 
bution that the bigger firm possesses, the small firm has to 
be cleverer in some aspect of business—or in exploiting some 
segment of the market—if.4t is to be able, to compete. The 
actions of die smaller companies are therefore likely to be 
more sudden, more dramatic odd perhaps more desperate than 
those of the big firms. Whefe desiga ls concerned, they may 
produce more exciting cars: this is one field in which there 
are few advantages of scale, and so in which competition is 
most open. The next decade wiB therefore be one of the most 
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interesting periodaio die develppmeat of c^ Je^ffQt a forcing 
pevkid im; «tohdbn «bd mnovatio^ 

Brit how much (htnmwj^ bepedt wiU cmne to tbo%t qop»- 
panics that motivate ?. Here ooe sdtt finds aMpe division of 
opinion between European apd Americaa CMnpanies. The 
European is more likely to aee Vtewdon.as a means of 
increasing sales appeal than- the American does, especially 
if be is in a smag t^papanjhror a compeny that feels small. 
American firms consider that the buyer is more interested in 
what the car looks Ifre nod its ability to do its job of carrying 
people around with tin. nwnmum fuss and expense: fo. they 
stick to the pattern of design that hsp been .ployed trauble-%ec 
by experience > with-jpodificstion* that bave bc^n suggested by 
their expensive research progyanunes. Though Aty don’t 
always follow this advice, one American director of engineering 
took as his motto: “Be adventurous in research^ but con¬ 
servative in design.” 

The big unknown is the effect of -yvidening car ownership 
on the attitude of the European car buyer to innovation. At 
present some makers argue that it is the man who has owned 
a car for some time who is interested in novelties, while the 
man who is buying his first car most wants something that 
will give no trouble and be cheap to own. The Volkswagen 
is an example of this sort of car par excellence »the Fiat 600 
and the Citroen 2cwafe others—though the latter, in its tech¬ 
nical ingenuity and originality, almost spills ov^r ipto the class 
of car that scQs to the discriminating tipgctc 9%4t» design— 
and of which the Citroen DS 19 is the Vd exrinple, If the 
buyer of the DS is typical of the man ntVbee owned a car 
for some time and so of a growing -proportion of the car- 
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buying public, the firm* tike Citroen that place theemphasis 
on innovation are going to do pretty wdl; if not, andfoe 
present VW owner just wants something equally reliable and 
interesting to drive, but smarter, when he can afford a better 
car and bis second car, then these firms are going to be forced 
to look to their stylists. But whatever happens, the firms like 
Volkswagen and Hat will have to change—and abandon long 
model runs, 

• For a manufacturer to to prepared for the market to change 
in either direction is expensive: it would involve a big pro¬ 
gramme of engineering development to have imtovattona rdady 
for uae if needed, building up a large styling staff and getting 
their operations geared to frequent model changes (to which 
a firm like BMC does not seem well adjusted). Where output 
is not enough to wear out body dies in a couple bf years 
or so, it might also be necessary to accelerate depreciation. 
But car makers do»not generally spend any large proportion 
of their turnover on either side of the design process, engineer¬ 
ing or cosmetic ; higher expenditure here is one change one 
can safely forecast for the competitive, innovating sixties. This 
low spending on design is one of the reasons why the smaller 
firms are able to compete oh equal terms here, apart from 
the decreasing returns that characterise the employment of 
large numbers of engineers on any one project. 


W HERE the big companies have an advantage is that they 
are better able to afford to back both approaches to 
sales design and several horses on each approach. So far 
there ia little sign that any firm is doing quite this, though 
the American-owned firms and Fiat are probably coming 
closest to it: the former can call on the- research of their 
parents if they want engineering novelty—though their efforts 
in this sphere, if the Ford Taimus 12M is typical, do not 
seem liable to give the innovating European firms much cause 
for alarm. And Fiat, enjoying the profits from the fastest- 
growing and best-protected car market in Europe, is able to 
afford a rather-more "prodigal approach to design than most 
companies. A firm like BMC, thinking itself small, and having 
the incentive to economise provided by negligible profits, con¬ 
centrates itself strictly on its engineering-innovation approach ; 
even Renault looks at design through rather more money- 
coloured spectacles than Fiat seems to do. 

Designing 1 car is a strictly commercial operation so 
far as the end is concerned, but one that involves non¬ 
commercial operation—and often non-commercial individuals 
—where the means are concerned. So the organisation of the 
process is even more difficult than organising research, if the 
best is to be obtained from the engineers concerned. Within 
the limits of specification and time set by commercial needs, 
the engineer ought to be given as much freedom as possible 
to get the best solution. While in research the man on the 
job knows best what needs doing, in design he only knows 
best what needs doing from foe engineering aspect: and this 
may often have to be_ overridden by foe commercial factors. 
The chief engfoeer therefore needs to act as a buffer between 
commerce and foe engineers^ and his personality and status 
will go far to determine ho# far the men on the job feel they 
are creators or ininibris. •' 

The design of any car that goes into produedon is likely 
to be the result of a directive from the commercial manage- 
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ment of a company, even it’s as vague and free a pneas 
that given'Alee Is?igoms by. BMC vfehen .he prefaced foe 
Mini: asked; to design to economy car* left &otie'ior two 
years to do so. More Usually,' foe design will be modified as it 
evolves by foe requirements of die commercial tide of'foe 
firm: where acompany is rich, the engineers may produce 
several prototypes, providing different engineering solutions 
to foe same requirement, and then they and the management 
decide which is.foe best solution. ; This is the policy of Fiat, 
but, as a Renault engineer said: “It’s a very expensive 
method.” The rarity-of a model. change atFiat may help 
explain the profusion of pr otot y pes that its designers produce ; 
Dr Giaoosa, its director of engineering, remarked: “ Some¬ 
times the management may become embarrassed by foe 
number of prototypes produced,” Fiat, having an engineering 
staff of 1,500 men, nearly. 1,100 of them engineers and 
technicians—of whom 350 work on passenger cars, plus 156 
on research—is able to afford the effort this approach 
involves. For it does absorb a lot of manpower, when each 
prototype may have nearly 100 men working on it The more 
advanced and experimental prototype, the sort of car that any 
design department will be—or ought to be—producing all 
the time, is, rather unexpectedly, less expensive in manpower 
than that intended for production: because there is no imme¬ 
diate need to prepare it for production, the work can be done 
more slowly and so with fewer men. What are more important 
here are foe ideas it incorporates: which again makes it easier 1 
for the smaller firm to compete in innovation. 

A ll designers like to make a prototype fairly $oon in foe 
design process, to see how foe car behaves on the road, 
even if they are not all as enthusiastic about trying it out as 
Alec Isstgonis: “ We’re xeally just blacksmiths, you know,” 
is how he likes to put it. And he insists that his men can 
build a prototype—based on existing mechanical parts—in 
only four or five weeks. Nobody else seems able to make this 
claim—one rather gathers that they would not want to. Most 
of them would agree that where they are basing a car on 
.existing basic parts, such as an engine, it is best to make a 
prototype first; but Dr Giacosa at Fiat likes to test foe different 
parts of a car that is based on new components separately, 
before putting them on' foe road. Renault reckons that a 
prototype takes eight to twelve months to design and build, 
costs over £20,000, and that two or three will be needed. That 
this investment of £65,000 or so is regarded as large is an 
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fn every decade there fs 6n6 car that stands headland shouldata 
above its contemporaries ini performance, luxury arid ^lilJ? 
distinction. Suc|i a car is the Fiat 2300 Coup#. To cail ita pefforin- 
ance lively would be an understatement (over j|Q8 ; nrup.h..,fpr th« 

2300 .. . over 118 m.p.h. forthe2300S). To describe thetnterior as 
luxurious would be to use an ordinary word for extraordinary 
craftsmanship. And to drive the 2300 is a new motoring experience 
'. ; .. superb roadhoWIng ... vivid acCeieratibn . .. exceptional 
braking power from the frdwer-assisted discs on all four wheels, 
price (inc, P.f .) 2300 ^dpd £2610. 2300S £^695. , ; ! 
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indication of the sort of budget on which a design office has 
to work. And Renault, which has a research department that 
is separated—by five miles—from its design 
on this part of die organisation for innovatifi&ls 
Fiat and BMC—where the research and 
are closely linked, and “Research 
for the designers. The ~~~"" 

witt be engaged solely 
—for incorporation in' 
rather more like the 
But the total staff of 
not much. smalfer-tta 
on research. 

The numerical effort at BMC is much smaller than this, 
with a design staff of 300; it is distinguished by the almost 
complete absence of university graduates, for Mr bsigonis 
firmly believes that an academic training is no preparation for 
blacksmith’s work—perhaps a rather old-f 
the benefits of university life, and one thatC’s 
recruiting ground a dangerous! 
design department 
organised to exploit tlftat 
the staff to think for 
so Mr Issigonis believes 9 is 
design, and to teles 
staff to try out new ideas on actuhl cars. He therefore intro¬ 
duces some of the atmosphere of the research department into 
design—though not the separation from production—in that 
he seeks to avoid the formal organisation that characterises 
administration and some design offices. It is not like the 
Americanrosearch department, where the sta ff have to 
their coaf$sra of success in any 
centage hila not proved ndoj 

on the recc . . . ” . . , * „ __ 

has high p rod u Ctlii^^lT SS i a at teast when it haa in. 
tive man at its heid. ^ tlggjj0rpfe& rcluctpace to risk 1 
down the or ***_“ 
some other desigtf^ 

development of 1 _ . 

function of number of testers employed. 
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able in the Ford and BMC ranges, and likely to be more 


noticeable in the next round of 
nQnccnjofW w techniques for 
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as expressed in his. Wakefield 

re of car design as evolution 
ijt^re comfortable and more con- 
;««S§ the petrol engine. The object, 
rit^fransport for people and their 
Production .cpsts. will be kept down hy more stan¬ 
dardisation of parts between different models—already detect- 


afforded 
Memori 
He 
towards 
trollable 
after aff^ 
luggage. 



At ope .of the 
Mr Ravkffo per- 
inpi, replacing it as 
castings will, he 
but cheaper, 
be expects, will be 
engines, which can 
cent in fuel consumption, 
into a small amount of 
of a lean mixture: the 
ily, and i; used to ignite the lean 
oinaot be ighited -by. normal means. The two 
sections of thft charge might be separated physically, by sup¬ 
plying the rich mixture to a small pre-combustion chamber 
and the-lean mixture to the main combustion chamber; or 


couTd biTte; 
the 
fuel cell int 


and 


air> 


W hat sort of changes .are the designers likely to produce 
in the next decade ? Few of them are willing to talk 
about this, for they naturally want to c o n c e a l 
from their rivals. Alec Issigonis is willing to saj? 
will be following his example and using^mn^wheel dr$fe; 
the pressure to save oAt . 

engine is shown by pqffects lik e Renault rotary engine, 
though Issigonis prefers £he conventional engine. 

One can perhaps do opinion of Mr V. G. 

Raviolo (who recently reSWtned'as 'BClui "or Tugineerin^" 

of Ford of England-to be abflTTulLujiiy llw'fiXutei fiesdUlU 


ih |he^Sa9m combustion chamber by 

offer of 85 per cent 
TO about 40 per cent for 
to say whether it is prac- 
«nty years of research are 
e usable, it might be com- 
oxygen 1 :ery, now in the laboratory 
TdJjCMIM 1 tiirv** taote efficient than the silver-zinc 
•battfcry, the best type now available. The battery could pro¬ 
vide extra power for acceleration, the fuel cell power for steady^ 
speed,running; the first cost would be high, but the life long— 
so this might be a solution only if fashion w^s forgotten, which 
does pot 4 look very likely now. 

Gas turbines as developed, b_V) Fore not designed for 
ivate car:, tjbat is, ‘ t to Chrysler and 

Although * _ stainless 

can. be forged 
Fotd engine is 
Compressors and 
the complication 
violo believes that 
t use in heavy lorries 
and buses. Both Ford’s anlt fch$ 51 er’s research on the gas 
turbine has led them to develop new heat-resisting alloys, 
much cheaper than the nickel-steel alloys patiently accepted 
by the aircraft industry. A breath of commerce, it would 
seem, is Aiseful in research. . 

The chassis and body of the ca* jpe nqj likely to change 
aviolo expects i^vbytoffiatic transmissions 
wiH^bccorri¥^haunon ev&n^^AnaU cia^tfsiog the hydrostatic 
lritisl\jjnanuj^£j^ers sc^:| to have decided 
‘ ise on construction 



that this is the best 
machine;! 
a t .the 1 
the hyd 
New 



small motor-cycles 
miaUrabtre efficient and cheaper than 
con vcrttw :. transhiissions used today. 

suspension will soon come 
intQ use—on. Fords* one assumes: Ford has hitherto main¬ 
tained that existing designs of independent rear suspension 
give top little advantage to be worth using. Disc brakes will 
come into general use, witb} anti-locking«devices even on the 
cheapest cars. Bocwxlstreamlined—not 
by dramatic changea^appdj^mueTbut by changing the details 
that, often ,set up are some likely features of 

the evolution. But ^Mfmay me revolution be ? 
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The wide ohoice of high-performance high-quality 
motoring whioh the Jaguar range already provides, is 
now further extended by the introduction of these 
new 3.4 and 3.8 'S’ models, which make available, in a 
oar of compact dimensions, the very latest refine¬ 
ments in Jaguar design and engineering. With impecc¬ 
able body styling and spacious interior proportions, 
these oars are powered by the world famous Jaguar 
XK engine of either 3.4 litre or 3.8 litre capacity. 
The many important features incorporated include:— 



• All round independent suspension 
providing the utmost riding comfort 
under all conditions. 

• Self adjusting Disc Brakes on all 
four wheels ana self adjusting hand¬ 
brake. 

• Driver operated variable interior 


heating with on or off control for rear 
compartment. 

• Reclining seats for driver and front 
passenger. 

• An exceptionally large luggage boot 
giving an entirely unobstructed cubic 
capacity of no less than 19 cubic feet. 


• Twin petrol tanks—one in each rear 
wing with change-over switch in dash 
panel. 

• Spacious interior with generous head 
and leg room affordMg the highest 
degree of comfort. 



SEE THE JAGUAR RANGE ON STAND 118 EARLS COURT 
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The thoroughbred on the right comes from a long line of race-winners. So does the thorough¬ 
bred on the left It’s the new Alfa Romeo Giulia Sprint G.T. — and ' sprint ’ is just the word 
for it. This 4-seater coupe is, as you can see, a very elegant motor ear indeed. It is also 
very powerful and slightly aggressive. Goes fast (over 112 m.p.h.); accelerates vividly (twin- 
choke carbs on a 1570 cc, 122 bhp engine); stops immediately you tell it to (disc brakes on 
all wheels); holds the road like... well, like an Alfa. Takes four in comfort and four at speed. 
Like all the new Alfa Romeos, the Giulia Sprint G.T. Is available with right-hand drive. 
Much better for overtaking—as you will! Price £1839.13.0. 

TMt drtvo on* of tho now Alta Romooo. Thor* la a whole Interacted In cate, fact, excltlag motoring. You can arrange a teat 
Attge of rlght*hand drive Alias (saloons, sports, coupes end con- drive In the AM* of yqiur choice either by celling at our stand at 
vertlblee) waiting tor someone like you to get behind the wheel the Motor Show or by getting In touch with s ALFA ROMEO (G.B.) 
and go. Something tor every motorlst~exeept anyone who lin*t LTD^ 16j4 Stoane ft, London 8.W.I. Tslt BELgravta 7746 

alfaro tweo 
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I t is still valid to suggest that die ratfrig 
car of today; provides some of the ba&Se 
engineering for tomonbwV 'family saloons, 
providing it is accepted that the to¬ 
morrow in quesdon> may be far distant. 
But the manufacturer regards competition 
motoring from two aspects, those of 
publicity and technical experiment, in 
which ever order you care to place them. 
Publicity for a firm’s products as a whole 
s and the victorious model in particular is 
far-reaching. Conversely, failures make the 
headlines along with,successes,, and it may 
be that more harm result^ from retirement 
from a race or rally than the good that 
stems from doing well. This is a factor 
that has made many boards of directors 
hold back from establishing an actual com¬ 
petition department. But since the Second 
World War, groups as big as the British 
Motor Corporation, Ford of Dagenham, 
the Rootes Group and Standard-Triumph 
have spent time and money on preparing 
cars for the major Continental rallies, 
Jaguar entered regularly;fpr interofttohal 
sports-car races at Le MkJ^^'^^here 
for a time, and this year 
has made it plain that to get as. 

linn a footing as it can in 'Cbtl^etltloo r 
Their primary aim is publicity arid 
prestige, but to |his must be added some 
inevitable increment of engineering know¬ 
how that is inescapable from an intense, 
competition programme. The value of this 
research has to do with the fact that no M 
matter how much laboratory, proving 
ground and road-testing is undertaken, un¬ 
discovered faults have a long-established 
habit of coming to the surface in cars that 
are about to leave a rally starting ramp or 
which have accelerated away from a race 
circuit starting grid. Participation in Con¬ 
tinental, rallies or saloon-car races is an ex¬ 
cellent means of eliminating design and 
construction bugs that might otherwise lie 
dormant but destructive for a far longer 
period. 
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ytio&to miff? 

bett^r suited 

hqw *>an <*> wjhtfm wwtiftl atahiufc 
After the wfMo, when <be fofclt of t thing 
motoring hoMdays potheiGontinem spread/ 
the shortewnings oftbc heme product’* 
suspension oyer p*v4> its brake fade when 
desmxJing Alpinc passes and its tendency 
to .overheat and develop vapour-lock in the 
1 system while climbing into the moun¬ 
tains became all tpo apparent. There ii 
little doubt that the desire of our bigger 
manufacturers to do well and bring home 
the silverware in major European rallies tut? 
only led to remedies for such faults blit 
inspired the introduction of faster and safer 
cars for ordinary customers. 

Although participation in the leading 
rallies necessitated setting up a separate 
competition department, staffed by skilled 
engineers and fitters, and full-scale route 
reconnaissances costing mu^h additional 
money were'essential. Spirt from the cost 
of building expendable .special oarsj tbis ji 
Me* costlrtek^of 
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mtiflwwd.tw 
i hfh w; ctiAiJbtMlbk 
of cnguwermi Taearcteti^atlH^nlnaWo' 

resulted ■,#» rrFtirdj. <JM6i'riBdaiefrt snd 
SnmfefdnTi&utylitatiag satieties i mq rwt. 
in comp eriti aB motoring, while Atmf terns 
4dK.Vlrtlilt" - , if .'-Aur 

1 Some well-kno\fe makessnd modcishsve 
benefited from tuch - tetivitfes, Fro®, 
lessons leaned in Norman Qatiyd't eetox 
petmoo department, Rooteswcafiedthe 
Sunbeam Rapier ssloon.from an jastaid 
delation of the Hillman Minx into an effec¬ 
tive sporting saloon, and undoubtedly paved 
the way for the introduction of the sports 
Sunbeam Alpine. Ford was inspired to 
develop its rugged five-bearing range of 
saloon-car power units from the success the 
production engines enjoyed in single-seater 
Formula Junior cars; and introduced im¬ 
provements in all its can, big.and small, as 
sresult of rallying against the pick of the 

Stedwiff’p-E a ..®? 10 H ving put the 

PgpwilP JMinjcar of unconvcn- 


Cofejkny, 

manufacturers supported racing in its 
highest form, was investing in the region of 
jCroOjOOO, a year in its racing activities, 
whith wer^ by no means lavish; ; ' 


T oday regular entry in rallies and saloon 
car racing probably involves an expen¬ 
diture approaching or surpassing that of 
prewar participation in Grand Prix racing. 
Certainly almost as specialised drivers have 
to be employed to ensure a chance of the 
biggest plums; last winter better fees 
enticed some of BMCs- leading rally ex¬ 
ponents to me Ford team, and Miss Pat 
Moss is sdd to earn around £5,000 a year 
as a rally driver, or half the income 


production as an 
Suez/’ the group’s com- 
p£j edtjbri, 'j ffiafttmen e tinder Marcus 
t. f%6mbe£fe Turner set about 

prmag th#J®®H , tity in com¬ 

petition , from which stemmed bigger 
engines, disc brakes, stronger wheels, differ¬ 
ent tyres aqd improved gegrboxea. Jaguar's 
intention to fceip abreast J ojf sports-car 
racing on ah International basis led to the 
pioneering of disc brakes, the enlargement 
of their well-established twin-overhead- 
camshaft engine and useful experimenta¬ 
tion with low-drag bodywork ducted 
radiators. 

From such competitive activities has 
emerged the less-specialised Grand Touring 
car. While the term GT used tobe applied 
only to extremely fast and expensive cars 
like Ferraris and Maseratis, today k Implies 
a sports or saloon car that has better accel¬ 
eration and is quicker, safer and generally 









are tot towing ears that do not sacrifice 
noise levels to performance and so have a 
mote general appeal. 

have beeod^vdhdl^tly from themakers’ 
competition cars, jg that the customer cah 
now purchase nlghrpcrfoim afl ce models, 
well suited to prevailing traffic conditions, 
whereas previously similar pick-up and 
speed could only be attained bf the adop¬ 
tion of proprietary tuning kits, which 
usually breached me maker’s guarantee, 
caused insurance complications, and sottte- 


ttg# & m 

z&ambi in FerdV^ 

car racing in Atactica this year and its cars 
beat General Motors’ opposition at 
speed* of over *50* nmb* Dag enham's 
Lincoln Cars 1 competition department 
undexjack Welsh prepares the Cortina GTs 
for rallies, add Jaguar domination of i 



__ — 

>g tbe European hoodoo that for 
many years had suhdunded that American- 
dominated contest. Before this Ando-* 
British Indianapolis success Beftsofi Ford 
stated that, Win or lose, preparation of the 
Ford engines for Lotus had already led to 
important improvements in the ptodtietion 
2$9 cu. in. in rotd engines and Lee IacoccA, 
Ford general manager, has also emphasised^ 
the gains from racing, he Claimed 
that Ford cars for 1964 are safer And more 
durable because of improvements incor¬ 
porated from racing experience, and racing 
has become a majof--and desperate?- 


L«M#&*piQonfW . 
r& Ford is fuuy, aware of the ad¬ 
vantages of 
motoring, AatfIdtM tfVfrlScgbta* are ufl- 

iq this field. Yet another nsdleatioh of die 

partnership basis. Last season Lola pro¬ 
duced the most striking GT car to mite, 
with a Ford V-eight engine in the tail, and 
it is logical for Ford to regard this a9 a 
splendid oar to carry it* 1 name in GT 
racing—and co put a second racing car 
maker under its roof, as a companion for 
Lotus. John Wyer, formerly with Aston- 
Martin, is to manage the Lola's mdpt 
activities as competition manager of Fori 
America. The brfieLof Ford’s last direc¬ 
tor of engineering, Victor Ravioltfe In the 
advantages of the small organisation in 
engineering development may help explain 
this fringe of small, specialised concerns 
that Fpfd is acqtnrmg; it did want to 
include Ferrari amongst them, but Italian 
national pride forbade this. Will the big 
group apply the lessons that these concerns 
teach, to its production cars, os regard tbcrii 
simply as sources of publicity? 



podge 1 fn Its setting 


Americans Flaunt their Wealth Again 

And economic forecaster* are predicting that the industry will also 
sell from 7.0 million to 74 million cars in 1964. 

Seven million cars a year used to be a mystical number for 
US automen. Only once before had they reached it : that was 
in 1955, whcn *4 borrtmtd salts from 1956 and 1957 
7.45 million autos. In 15)55 automen lew down the barriers on 
consumer Credit, extended financing from 24 months to 36 f and 
introduced mahy new features into the product that lured a lot 
of car owners who traded in their autos sooner than they had 
planned. < 


Detroit 

F or United States automobile makers 1963 has been a remark¬ 
able year. Consumers are buying autos so fast that the indus¬ 
try seems sure of selling more than 7} million passenger cars, 
including imports. And the buyers are choosing the highest 
priced, top-of-the-line models, loaded to the fenders with acces¬ 
sories. It is a deep rich kind of market that means big profits 
for auto companies. The spectacular sales performance so far 
in J963 is all the more unusual because it follows a robust near¬ 
record year in 1962, when the industry sold 7,2 million cars. 
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more stop 


On the AP stands at the Motor Show you’ll see the latest developments in car components. The Borg & 
Beck diaphragm spring clutch, for instance: the clutch which gives improved performance in less space, 
first of its type in large-scale production. Also on show—the latest Lockheed disc brakes* See these and 
other exhibits (including Purolator fillers and Thompson steering joints) on the AP stands. 



at the motor show stands 331,334,345 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS GROUP of Leamington Spa. 

Makers of Lockheed brakes and hydraulic equipment, Borg 8* Beck 
clutches,. Purolator filters. Thompson steering joiots-^nd components 
for aircraft, ships, and industrial applications. * ^ 
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Consett steel travels millions of miles. It forms part of almost every British car that’s made. Wheel rims 
are madeof IfcSgtare bumpers, gearbox layshafte, raan|pt|| qSplIlels, axle casings and accessories of 
all kind's. Consett steel'is supplied direct to major motonUSWpS^M^rs and to component manufacturers 
such as Dunlop, Rubery Owen and Wilmot Breeden. H|^e^^pobably Consett steel in your car. 
Consett steel is helping the British motor industry to go far. CONSETT MON COMPANY UNITED, CONSETT, COUNTY DURHAM 
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the economist dctoBW », l%3 

• But tlW Wvea'ckkiOianT^iir <^F *962,1963 '-brMdi&^i^iib 
jUchfii*fc :; AH ^' e«etio^i«dimiwi «e poicstkdr 
dirtfctiofii Fwtlto long -ttm, ecooofiiists 
f« fhe iltttotttobile btittoettf. inflfib* UrtltodSftKes 
economic or international catastrophe). ' America's gross -Mtfeiifif ; 
prtduttj a kfejF SidfcatAr 6f :tSe fteafth ei 
is *»#iAg *T ;a rate of 3$ per cent fe $j9fe' 

biHicto mitf#ay in 1964; The industmt'iirOdu^OU'flideai ft' tfa&Uf. 
The Cai 4 >tiy% pepulrtoo—betWCea J tfe agd^of tS 'tM-ty** 
is ‘txpafefed 1 tb* ifirv by an impressive ilj pe# wft hi tfa&'nm't 
ydtfft whipuOdf to wnat hod been considered a solid-'8 per : 'tOht 
anniiM growth InthC past 8 years Andauto scrkppage tateshSre 
fimdlydaught dp' to this post world war II iuto-buyintriitfc* ii 0 ilt 
than <■' wWtt carta' jfeataie nm beidg ! «d*^S 4 .* VJ i ’ 5 

Although automobile salesmenhayc been cheitred thorolijjhlY by 
the hodthysaiesttoom, 1 heft everyb^'^tyjoyed'f^dQdK^T'lm • 
lonigj mode luxurious cat*'have Wn' : ^ ; bbat"'OdBivs.''.' 'Siti^ff, 
stripped-doton ecohbtnycars batafafferiflat. AethelW Mrotft 
Company, for'e»irople, : in the. firit’ 9 months Of i ip&j,' sifelfof 
the standard-sized FbrdGalaxie jumped over £0 pef; Seat, white 
sifrqt of thf contact Ford Falcon fell 15 pit • cCnri AffleHcan 
Motors .Corporation, the Sir Liuncelot of die amah car in the 
United States, felt the pinch. Sales of its loo-inch wheelbase 
Rambler American dropped 17 per cent in the model year 1963. 
Meanwhile, sales of its bigger Classic rose 13 per cent and of the 
luxurious. Ambassador 30 pet cent. . . 

The unexpected success of high-priced cars!—especially the sp- 
called personalised transportation, class like the Ford Thunderbifd 
and the Buick Riviera—is an indication of the kind of deep; rich 
market that this industry has enjoyed. Although the prices of most 
of these cars start at $5,000, sales have been brisk. Pontiac will 
sell 70,600 Grand Prix cars during 1963, more than double the 
number it sold in 1962. Buick will sell more than 40,000 
Rivieres, making that car the division’s biggest single model seller. 
General Motors Corp. had a particularly fine year in 1963. Its 
five auto divisions sold mpre than 3.9 million cars—dearly 55 per 
cent of the domestic .US market. But even GM felt a drop of 
enthusiasm for its smaller-sized cars. 


D etroiters think they can see two reasons for consumers’ 
move to longer, more luxurious transportation. First, the 
auto seems to be returning as a status symbol for Americans. 
James E. Goodman, executive vice-president General Motors, says, 
“ People improve themselves. They like to move up to a bigger and 
better car.” Another industry executive joked, “ You have to be 
very rich to dare drive an economy car any more.” 

Certainly the facts show that the average buyer is reaching for 
the most expensive car he can afford. Even buyers of small size 
cars more often buy the top-of-the-line, sporty version rather than 
the.stripped-down economy model. And the buyer wants comfort. 
Air. conditioning went into 14 per cent of all the, cars produced in 
the 1963 model year; bucket seats continue to grow in popularity; 


j ii.t« r 1 .■t^t^mn-.Vii.i/miinfr 



'%w 4 aro< Rnfdgfemce* 
the ttUtcd'.Ametfniig 

after 7'ur fi'lMan of driving^^PM ixa jp mriidhnmkgbrfk MJ&toes 
noted thette ^mdplict.^Tempefr.adt&l^dl'feridi^r jjj'ptP'deat 
cft Punriaris tntth talet in the aouah-weatCni pprt 'tf-tbrlfaltid 
State* fBdJtas Middfe Weati r 6 b tbe wot .. c b >m<i byeMX)oe 4 t 
r-where traffic congestion and packing argj'im^ | > wW # ^; n rilJ 
the average trip is much shorter—the Tempest abeounted for 
35 per ctat of Boodac’s sale*. 

t JSUSiSi vS^JSfisSi 

fpr tat cMl mOQeJryetr. $tiH, r 

^n^enTSTt&a M''* 1 - ‘ ■' '■ ■ 

WHcQCIV Hw , 

w. 




Coined l|a 

fitod dt to & wl^^^lfeonty _ 

which enjoyed Wt Vkt &e* 3 teM«s% . 

had^sdling nearly mSlhui cart,.' toefe V a ’ briuad 

the Oracle. BuHt' cm 4 xi^inih 
bigger, than the *' “ a iiO'-iiich < 

fjiiUkr that the subiimuw^ vsiicvfujci'dbiilf rx^h&fy'M 
^ Fohmc, mmmh 4 

from8‘inches tb 12 idche# ahd pht thehi f 01 
instead of Ust y£xt% *1 ri* 4 s(c& They* ^!l 
and body shell is^the€3^elie. - ^ 

- General nSWe^^ to^ : g ledger * 

the Toniiest; F-gj ind Buidc ip^al no 
length definithm'^of '/i 

Dettoit, pirttetiarty^WtA Axtfsfkfth Motors, the^dwjuid-iic^eat 
proponent of snbli cart. KtACH president; Roy Abmethy^ daiibs 
consunaler interest In^^ the cctofjatt ntk ftagghtfc {h tfid lJiiiftd 

Statics. He insists'that the Sitob redsdhk diat spawned dt^ett^pbet 
car rtvokmon ifl 1939 ttill apply-^ind probabTy ; efti tfiobt. L% Bfe 
points out that trtffic and paHring' in nfietrophllttat ifeas his got 
evtn worse. And they are likely to ebndtoe to detottoraffe iS fhe 
car population explodrt to 80 imllioo by 1970, accdterated by the 
mushrooming erf multi-car 


families as city people continue to 
;thy concludes, ^ Nothihg feut^ small 


emigrate to suburbs. Aberhfcthy 
car, easy to manoeuvre, makes s^nse with the traffic congestion we 
have.” • ( “ • , _ • 

At General Motors, vice-president Edward N.' Orfe, m charge 
of the car and truck groups iays simply: " We tbtok the clr hi 
this class should be taiger. PeOple waht a bigjg& car tod mbre 
trunk room.” GM’S mbve to lbnge^wbeelbatod toaaff r carS‘iS to 
effort to Correct some painful customer domplairt^. ; iW dar ViSth 
the rr2-inch wheelbase did rtot ridbas smoothly asGM’s sttoditid- 
size cars. And the rear ftjieelweH protfuded- Into the passenger 
compartment and blocked 1 the ^entrance' and^ ; 'toifc TOe l^ger 
wheelbase will tosooth oufc ; die. ride.' * The tfirto-fach lengthening 
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•f tbcwheribw is to move.the wheelwcll out dfrfie 

tan^Wcnt entirely- It tunmoutthat the dimensions 
Of the x^mp^rtxaeme of the H aie jdoh^el 

With thoseof .the Ghevelic.' The group's standardise aii are 
changed only slightly— a rearrangement of chrome trim here or 
•.deepening of • windsplit there—just enough so customers can 
tcl dcir new :1964s from last year’s did moddsy while saving 
Qeoersl Motors the coajt of the new body dies that it, of all 
American makers, is bast aide to afford. 


G JEfltyaLEK^ riding the crest of a fabulous comeback, has also 
r maide yeiT f nii2mr ch^gea m most^^ jt$ cars, as if it-feared 
a big change mightbreak die spell' in ic^j the corporadon’s total 
sales raocd nefny al per cent ahead, of la^ year, spurred by the 
DodfeWrfsioo, whose sales were 58 per. cent ahead. Admittedly 
the pepopi year, 1962, had been one of the worst sales years 

__ .'ever hid. Its share, of the domestic market fell as low 

8.5 par dpit during the . usually lush spring season. Durijig 
Cbryskr’i shareof the market has run at around 12.5 
m . cent, a hp|e increase in unks in the 7.5 million car market. 
During the,past.two months the corporation’s share has risen to 

tf - V ;: ■; ■ 

\ ^J^ TcwTOwd; presidency in 1961 he had 

iknglistoC critical probiCnSs msolye* headed by two really urgent 
oooi;■ iinpfoymg tl# styling of the corporation’s brea^ ami-butter 
cars at ftymautfc and Dodge, and iwhaltsbig- the crushed morale 
of Chrysicr’s dealer organisation. The/ safes success of 1963 indi¬ 
cates that Townsend’s hard-nosed effideqey .programme is paying 
off. Now : ne is tackling another cample* {frojcct:- making the 
corporation’! prestige Imperial a factor in : the' luxury car market'. 
Last yeV'Chrysler sold only 14,000 Imperials against Cadillac’s 
163,000. ^irst, Chrysler has restyled the Imperial from the ground 
up under the aegis of new styling Vice President, Elwood Engel^ 
He has given it the slab sides and knife edge fenders that he made 
popular on the Lincoln Continental, which he styled before joining 
Chrysler. Townsend hopes that the new look and a more aggressive 
merchandising programme will more than double Imperial sales 
in 1964. The target is 38,000 in the coming year, an ambitious 
figure for a limited market. 

In Dearborn the Ford Motor Company hopes to shake off the 
hangover that has depressed sales of its cars for the past two years. 
It has completely restyled all four of the Ford lines—the Falcon, 
Fairlane, Ford and Thunderhird—and also the Mercury and Comet 
at the Lincoln-Mercury Division. Last year nearly turned into a 
nightmare for Ford. If It had not rushed some of its 1964 models 
into the market early in February the company might well have 
suffered a disaster. Even so, sales of the Mercury Meteor were so 
bad—only 50,000 units—that Ford has dumped the car in 1964. It 
seems dear that the group’s main problem has been product: poor 
quality and the wrong models. In the past three years Ford has 
poured nearly $250 million into a quality improvement programme. 
Ford Division General Manager Lee A. Iacocca said at the preview 
of the 1964 models: “ I can finally look anybody in the eye and 
say we build the best car on the road.” And Ford has finally 
introduced the hardtop and convertible models that people have 
been buying from other auto makers. In 1963 the industry’s con¬ 
vertible taka Jumped to 8 per 9 ant of the total market, a three 
per cent increase; two-door hardtops accounted for neatly 20 per 
cent of aU saka. 

In addition, Ford Division has plunged headlong into perform¬ 
ance events fo change the division's image. It has entered a variety 
of events from the tough Monte Carlo Rally to the grucUing 
500-mile Memorial DayRftcttt Indianapolis; I^occa boasts. 
“Ford will Win the tfoihtRrayGipthis year.* believe* a 
winning image will switch t lot of owners"id the Fbrd brahd. 
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The technique has worked for ptber USautomakers ih the past, 
notably Pontiac.- But so far Iacocca has only t lobby full of 
trqgfeies to show, for his efforts, Victories in Europe may seem a 
hit : remote to the American buyerrfo whom successes in rally* mean 
rather ( lc§$ than, they do .to Europeans. 

Other companies cap say what they will about small cars, but 
little American Motors clings persistently to the compact concept 
that it popularised in the United States. , Its larger jnofkls, 
the Classic and Ambassador, were restyled last yearsoAMC has 
made little change in either of them. This year it is, the small 
Rambler American’s turn. AMC has drastically v restyled the 
American, the first major redesign of the car since it-was intro¬ 
duced in 1950 as the Nash Rambler. Its hoxy, bathtub-like look 
that revolted t a lot of US buyers is finally gone, replaced by a 
sleek, low silhouette. It now looks like a smaller; copy of the 
Rambler Classic. The American’s wheelbase has been extended 
from 100-inches to 106-inches. Although; the overall length is 
only 4 inches longer, the American has an additional 12 inches of 
length in the passenger compartment. President Abemethy likes 
to say u The second phase of the compact car revolution has 
started: adding the comforts and trappings of big. cars td die 
compact.” For 1964, AMC has introduced its first hardtop models, 
four different ones in its higher-priced Classic and Ambassador 
series. * - . - -. 

-In South Bend, Indiana, Studebaker has .restyled its bread and 
JL butter car. changing the sheet metal of its regular line com¬ 
pletely. 1963 was a bad year for the company's automotive division. 
A late introduction and production snarls ruined the sales -year 
almost before it started. Studebaker dealers never recovered from 
the shaky start. During model year 1963, the company sold only 
66,000 cars, the second worse record in Studebaker's postwar 
record. With a newly restyled line and an on-schedule intro¬ 
duction, president Sherwood H. Egbert expects' to sell 102,000 
cars in 1964—a 50 per cent increase. To emphasise the fresh 
start with a new car, Egbert has even dropped the Lark name 
which has been on Studebaker’s compact since it was first intro¬ 
duced. Studebaker’s other cars, the sporty Avanti and Gran- 
turismo Hawk, are unchanged for 1964. 

There are few technical innovations worth noting in the 
American 1964 models. A few promising ones such as transis¬ 
torised ignitions and disc brakes haven’t won wide application 
because they cost too much. Pontiac still offers a transistorised 
ignition as an option and Studebaker sells disc brakes as an option ; 
but the rest of the industry is waiting for a major cost reduction. 
1964 will introduce a few new engines in US cars. Buick, for 
example, has what it calls “ an aluminium engine with a cast iron 
block.” Everything but the engine block is made of aluminium. 
Actually, it is the same engine design that Buick offered last year 
as an aluminium power plant with a 215 cubic inch displacement. 
Because this year's block is made of cast iron, it needs no cast iron 
liners and Buick has been able to bore it out to 300 cubic inches. 
The company has another new engine to snare a few of the 
economy-minded buyers who like the V-8 engine. This power 
plant is a V-6 unit that will be offered in the Buick Special and 
the Oldsmobik F-iy.* - 

Despite the. improvements jn the 1964 line, US automakers 
have pretty much held the price line. General Motors has raised 
prices of its small cars because it has increased their size. But 
the rest of the price tags .a{6 either the same as last year's or lower. 
As the/model year 1964 ended, a lot^f auto dealers ran out of 
iberchai^lise^ tattbue * W ears spld so ,wrfl. That made buyers’ 
reacHdfijit# xbjk .if^^mod^'eyen mqre receptive than expected. 
Altbouglthe } .cars Kfve been pn. display only a few days, 
Detroit ex^cutiv^ sW afi&affy^ Congratulating each other. Seven 
million car sales look hi the bag for the third yew in a rdw. 
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i oygtas aaaptthemser 

The Crown is no exception. 

it is nevertheless quite suitable WTOirtwj^mffWwSwyJ - 

side. _ the ! 

toughness.^e^i?llsililti%fff tSf^ 'jtUfi atm I 

under the Crown’s e p9f&*tt£& r t* '°A 

bination of X-frame 4wPtfq|y (fliitWi# 9 

all sorts of bumps and jolts, while the flexible Fu&EeP servf 
mountings'and unique two-joint steering • column cob ft 

shaft' absorb .ooiee.ahdvibration. AridtheCrown's 


:**&r "fy- i-i~& 

3 *Jg;r-&U tj&& 


'’Thb TougrA Q h^ ' Coma'grofAToyi ofo 


vehicle behaves much in 
the sang^jnanner. Prockjcpd in tiif^W'Id’s most 
dfetraTie MTdl|mBKars, trucks 
aim ttf&f fhltfSl off ma Irese Aot>H ines account for 

service and durability that any company, in the world 
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TOYOTA MOTOR 


y JAPAN , 


vj? 




isr us 


TOYOTA TIARA, udan 


TOYOTA 700, Sedan 








Top to bottoms 


„ Triumph 2000 


VauzluiU Viva 
Rover 2000 



Why the grilles on these new cars 
will still look new in 1968! 

What is the re-sale value of your old car? How Today, a great many cars feature anodized 
much has its value dropped because of dull, rusty, aluminium inside and out, because aluminium 
peeling grille and trim. looks better and wears better. 

The new prs. aboyc end such worries. . Their The increasingly wide usage of aluminium is 
grilles will stflllook new in 19<&i Because they are one of the major success stories of the last decade 
made of aluminium—from British Aluminium, in the motor industry. 

Brilliantly good looking aluminium*-* from * 

THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 

" ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


TEL: TRAFALGAR 8882 
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Charge for 
City Roads 



the motorist pay 


being suggested as a 
means of easing traffi c 
cM^tlon. jfifere one of 
' | explains 

hOw shell a system 
might' 9rOrk ' 


What r is meant by “ Pay as you go 99 
taxation? 

.A system of road taxation that relates 
the charges for the use of ’roads tb the 
costs arising frbm individual journ^yi. 
It would require high chargees to be levied 
for the use of city roads, and low charges 
for the use of roads in the open country. 
It is proposed to achieve this by greatly 
rpducifcg the existing motoring taxes and 
putting in their place a tax on the use Of 
congested roads in towns. 

How could a tax for the use of city roads be 
levied ? 

Among the methods proposed arc the 
following: 

(a) A “ sticker ” system of daily licences. 
A daily “ sticker " would have to be pur¬ 
chased and displayed on the windscreens 
of vehicles using congested areas during 
the busy periods. These stickers could be 
purchased in books having, say, a year’s 
supply, which could be sold to motorists 
either diiect or through garages. Each 
sticker would show clearly the date ot 
its validity, and an impo$ant feature of 
this proposal is that any stickers not torn 
out of the book would be returnable and 
not charged for. 

(b) The Pye “ Zone Pricing ” System. 
Under this system every vehicle entering 
a congested area would have to carry a 
meter incorporating a lamp'which would 
be powered from the vehicle battery. 
The conncLtion to the battery would be 
governed by a relay that would only 
operate when powered by a small electro¬ 
lytic timing unit, such as a battery the 
size of a coin. The capacity of this battery 
would be fixed so as to allow it to operate 
for a set interval of time. Insertion of this 
battery into the meter would enable it to 
operate for say 10 hours, after which it 
would be useless and a further battery 
would have to be inserted for further 
light to be obtained from the meter. As 
first suggested, the Pye meter was depen¬ 
dent on the motorist switching it on when¬ 
ever he moved into a pricing zone. But it 
is also possible to have the meter switched 
on automatically by electric signals 
emitted at the borders of pricing zones. 

(c) The GPS “ Point Pricing w system. 
General Precision Systems of Aylesbury 
have proposed a meter mounted on the 
vehicle that would be actuated by 
sigiials received from electric cables in 
the road. The meter would contain a- 
countcr which would be run down as the 


meter received signal* Jfibm tjte! road 
cables. Wh$n* exhajui&$*$ themetef 
Would have tb be eitl^ ^placed Orels* 
taken* to a “ wioding-up. * station* c The 
*price pec mile would be determined by the 
number - of dables and -Ihe m#$e rate 
emitted by'them, and thiscbuld be* varied 
from strecj to ptreet apd from one time 
of the day* to another., meter, too, 
could be Used to charge for parking in 
place of parking meters. 

How would the prices be determined ? 
The basic rule proposed is that road 
users in congested areas should be qharged 
the costs imposed by their vehicles on 
the rest of the traffic. In order to esti¬ 
mate the required prices in any area it is 
necessary to calculate the costs imposed 
by vehicles under the conditions obtain¬ 
ing after the imposition of the tax. Cal¬ 
culations made at the Road Research 
Laboratory suggest that ui areas (such as 
central London) where current speeds are 
io miles per hour the appropriate tax for 
a private Car might be ros. an hour. 

How would this tax affect the traffic ? 

A tax of ios. an hour in areas where 
present speeds are io miles an hour 
might result in 20-25 per cent of peak 
hour traffic being forced off the road and 
in the traffic remaining being speeded up 
to 13 mph. 

What would be the cost of the equipment ? 

GPS Ltd: estimate that their meters 
would cost £s~C lQ each. Ground equip¬ 
ment could cost £50-^250 for each 
pricing point. If the total number of 
pricing points needed for a countrywide 
network is taken to be 20,000 (which is 
five times the number of road junctions 
controlled by traffic lights}, the total cost 
of ground equipment for a “ point pric¬ 
ing ” system is unlikely to exceed 
£5 million. “ Sticker ” and “ Zone 
Pricing ” systems would be cheaper. 

What are the enforcement problems ? 

(a) To ensure that equipment is not 
tampered with. 

(b) To ensure that it is in fact used in 
pricing zones. 

Given general public acceptance, 
neither of these problems appears to be 
more formidable than those associated 
with the security of domestic gas and 
electricity meters. Road pricing devices 
would be constantly on public display, 
and open to inspection by human, elec¬ 
tronic or photographic agents.* 


*Si 



, , , - 

lil be responsible 

could be leffc eo 'trefflC 1 ' md* 
iadustries—die** dm 
----- - cfcctridty end tra tt po et ' \ jbpfor 
feeujfl-wp inspectors, and a ^ 

■uRhorlty could do HkewJbn^vv.-.w-;^ 
,iat would be die effect on pnUjk .ton- 
jretftr •- ^ > 4 : 

i If buse 4 were to pay their state e^cbh- 
feestion ebsts, they tflghttav*# ptfjfoh 
br three; times as much as private cars. 

. put as the charge would be dl^i^bd 
over a busload of passengers, thechatge 
payable per passenger wopM Jjfc\V<a{y 
Small. It is possible that the economics 
in bus operation, due to higher speeds, 
fuller vehicles and better schedules, 
would more than offset the road charges, 
so that fares would not be affected. 

Who would gain from the redistribution, of 
motoring taxes ? 

There would be a dear gain to those 
making journeys on uncongested roods-*- 
they would pay less tax. In congested 
areas, the biggest gainers would be those 
who place the highest money value on 
their time, such as salesmen, doctors, and 
others who spend much of their working 
time in travel. Users and operators of 
public transport would also stand to gain 
through higher loadings and better run¬ 
ning. 

Who would lose ? 


The main loserf w&'uld be users of con¬ 
gested streets who place a low money 
valuation on their time—-they would be 
forced off. Those who travel only in 
congested areas at congested times would 
gain no benefit from the reduction of 
taxes on uncongested roads. 

What would be the cost of using uncon¬ 
gested roads ? 

A charge of id. per mile would probably 
cover the costs of road construction and 
maintenance. This could be levied bv 
means of a reduced petrol tax, say is. 3d. 
a gallon. 

What would happen to licence fees and to 
Purchase Tax? 

These taxes have no obvious relation¬ 
ship to the costs arising from the use of 
motor vehicles. If retained, they should 
be regarded as a contribution to general 
revenue rather than as a means Ofpfyidg 
for roads. If it is desired to keep the 
total of motoring revenue at its present 
level, the levels of ’these-taxes could be 
determined accordingly. 
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HOOfiL 

(In descending order df pHtA) 


Rolls-Royce Silve Cloud III. 

Daimler Majnk Major*.... 
M«K«4*-ft*io.230S. 


ISMacfM SaW 75.......... 

telfiS?.::::::::;::::: 

Chrysler Valiant Y-2Q0. 


Rovelr llfttrfe l:.. 

Daimler V-8. . 

Citroen OSI9 .. 

Humber Super Snipe Series IV*. 
Jaguar • ^litre Mark 2*. 


Rover 2000 . 

Rat 2900. 

Volvo 122. 

Austin AHO*.a. 

Ford Taunus I7M 4-door . 


Peugeot 404. 

Austin-Healey 3000. 

Triumph TR4. 

Humber Sceptre ... 
Fiat IS00. 


Yau Khali Cresu.«... 

Ford Zodiac Mark III .... 

Volkswagen 1500 . 

Sunbeam Rapier Series III 
Riley A/72*. 


MGB. 

VauxhaH YX4/90 .. 

Saab 96 . 

Ford Cortina GT .. 
DKW 900S. 


Austin A60. 

Ford Zephyr 4* .... 
Hillman Super Mihx 
Triumph Vitesse 6 .. 

mg iioo:. 


Riley i-b. 

Ford Consul Corsair 

DAP Daffodil*. 

Morris Cooper S ... 
Citroen Ami 6. 


Renault R8 k, ... 

Ford Cortina Super. 1500... 

VauxhaH Victor Super. 

Triumph Herald 1200 Convertible. 
Triumph Spitfire 4. 


BMW 700.. 

Simca 1000 Special. 
Volkswagen 1200... 

Morris 1100.. 

Austin A40 Mark II , 


Ford Anglia Super. 

Ford Taunus I2M. 

Austin-Healey Sprite 1100. 

Ford Cortina. 

Hillman Husky. 


Riley €lf Mark II. 

Morris Mini Cooper . 
Skoda Octavia Super. 

Morris 1000. 

Hillman Imp... 


Ford,Anglia ......... 

Renault ML..... 

Austiji Mini Super .«. 

Fiat $00D>.. 



^Automatic transmission on Ifiar tested; l * PrkP in GeMalfty. f Great Power. 
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ifeof price) 


hf 


C.C. 

6.230 

2.996 

160 

5,000 

Wi* 

toe.: 

54*4 

58 V 

5.916 

305 

4*800 

90/1 

50 

4.561 

n 

5,200 

80/1 

59 

2.195 

5.000 

8 - 7/1 

58*4 

1.647 

IIS 

6,400 

9 - 4/1 

50 

5.769 

220 

4*300 

8 - 9/1 

5 $'a 

3.781 

265 

5*500 

9 - 0/1 

55 

1.500 

78 

5 $ 

8 - 3/1 

53*4 

3 V 6§7 

145 

0-2/1 

SS >4 

2,995 
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58 
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5,000 
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56 
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91 
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53 *a 
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5*300 
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53*2 

l ;780 

80 

5,000 

8 - 5/1 

S 3 

2,912 

120 

4.750 

8 - 3/1 

58 

1.608 

60 

4 , 4(90 

7 - 0/1 

46*4 

1,618 

72 t 

5,400 

7 - 4/1 

54*4 

2,912 

130 

4,750 

9 - 0/1 

Sl'i 

2.138 

too 

4,600 

9 0/1 

46*2 

1.592 

85 5 j 

5,200 

9 I/I 

51*2 

1,481 

80 

5,200 

6-8/1 

52 

2,651 

H 3 t 

4,800 

8 - 5/1 

58 

2,533 

109 

4,800 

8 - 3/1 

55 

1.493 

48 

3.800 

7 2/1 

53*2 

1,592 

75 

5,100 

9 - 1/1 

51 U 

1.622 

68 

5,000 

8 3/1 

55 'i 

1.798 

95 

5,400 

8-8/1 

49*4 

1.508 

71-3 

5 . 300 . 

9 - 3/1 

53 

841 

38 

4 , 250 ' 

7 - 3/1 

48 'a 

1,498 

78 

5,200 

9 0/1 

52 'i 

796 

34 

4.000 

7 - 0/1 

49 'i 

1.622 

61 

4,500 

8 - 3/1 

54 

1,703 

68 

4,800 

8 - 3/1 

56 '4 

1,592 

62 

4.800 

8 3/1 

51 'j 

1.596 

70 f 

5.000 

8 - 75/1 

49 

1.098 

55 

5,500 

8 9/1 

50 U 
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63 
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8 3/1 

52 
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59*5 
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746 

30 f 
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7 I/I 

48 
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70 

6.000 
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54 
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22 
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42 
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8 5/1 

50 
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59 5 
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53 
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49 5 
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8 I/I 

53 

1.147 

39 
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8 0/1 
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38 
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48 
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48 
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24 1 
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848 
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It • •*.. Periclie l_ . 

W .a.1. Ford Gstade j 

If .jaguar 

HU .Unde . 

37'* ......Chrysler Valjant.Vd 

..^.ivAwri 

Si: 

SI: 

|l »4 ...veto m 

3?»» 

Si :::::::::::::::i^te^ 

32» a ...Triumph TM 

35 .Humber S<£pCre 

32*2 ......FwtIW 

35 ..Vauxhall CratU 

35*i ... Ford Zodiac Merit Itl 

32*4 ,,.Volkswagen 1500 

33*i .Sunbeam Rapier Series Hi 

35 * 4 .* Riley 4/72f 

30*4 .MG* 

34*4 ... Vauxhall VX4/90 

36 1 4 .Saab 96 

32*4 . .Ford Cortina GT 

33*a .OKW 800S 

34*4 Austin A60 

35*i .Ford Zephyr 4* 

36 Hillman Super Minx 

23 Triumph Vitesse 6 

32'i MG 1100 

33 Riley K*5 

33*4 .Ford Consul Corsair 

29 DAF Daffodil* 

31*4 Morris Cooper S 

34*4 Citroen Ami 6 

30*4 Renault R 8 

32*4 .Ford Cortina Super 1500 

31*4 .Vauxhall Victor Super 

22*4 ..Triumph Herald 1200 Convertible 
23*4 Triumph Spitfire 4 

33*4 .BMW 700 

29 .Simca 1000 Special 

31*2 Volkswagen 1200 

32*i Morris 1100 

33 ' 2 Austin A40 Mark II 

29*4 Ford Anglia Super 

33 ..Ford Taunut I2M 

30 Austtn-Healcy Sprite (100 

31*4 Ford Cortina 

32*2 Hillman Husky 

311, Riley €lf Mark II 

31*4 . Morris Mini Cooper 

34 .Skoda Octavla Super 

32 >4 Morris I$80 

27'j .....Hillman Imp 

31*4 .*.Ford Anglia 

27*4 .Renault R4L 

32 Austin Mini Super 

28*4 Fiat 500D 


•Automatic transmission on car -tested. » Price in Germany. t Grow Power. 
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'Iks a car itiabufacturing jcdiihtryfe Japan lenjbys' one grfcati 

A ^ advantage and suffers from twj) major disadvantages* The; 
A X advantage which soon becomes appareht to a visitor in 
Japan is the notable aptitude (or things mechanical displayed by 
a high proportion of its population, an aptitude which is not 
apparent in many other parts of Aria. The major disadvantages are. 
hopelessly inadequate roads in a croyvded country, which must, 
restrict the number and kind of cars bought In Japan itself, and a 
taxation system which distorts design to an even greater extent 
than Britain’s old system of taxation oh piston area ever did. 

In spite of these disadvantages, but behind the protection of 
import restrictions, Japan's motor vehicle industry has expanded 
at a tremendous rate during the past decade. Its output of private 
cars remains small by European standards and tiny in comparison, 
with American production, but the expansion rate which is being 1 
maintained in a country with a rapidly rising standard of living, 
suggests that it will become a serious rival for western car factories 
comparatively soon. An indication of what Japanese engineering 
can do when conditions in its home market are favourable is given! 
by the ’success of her motor cycle exports. While in Europe the' 
motor cycle industry has declined as a growing proportion of 
manual workers became able to afford cars, In Japan the average 
manual worker has recently been finding it possible to contemplate 
owning a motor cycle rather than a bicycle. With this new home 
market Japan’s motor cycle industry has not merely expanded (more 
than one Japanese factory can make the claim that it, a single 1 
factory, makes more motor cycles than do all the factories in Britain 
or in any other European country) but has ploughed back profits* 
to develop its product. On the lowest-powered Japanese motor 
cycles one can often find an electric starter for the engine, an auto¬ 
matic clutch that disengages itself when you stop and re-engages 
when you accelerate, flashing turn signals and similar elaborations, 
hi racing, the leading Japanese motor cycle factories have shown 
that their knowledge, and the financial resources derived from their 
size, enable them to defeat the products of European factories on 
Europe’s racing circuits. 

The economic conditions chat have favoured Japan's motor cycle 
industry have not, as yet, provided a huge market for cars in 
Japan. The number of cars and commercial vehicles per thousand 
inhabitants is only about 80, less than a tenth of what it is in 
Britain. The Japanese market is developing fast, however, and the 
number of people who can afford to buy cars is certainly growing 
rapidly. Existing car manufacturers have their eyes firmly fixed 
ott expansion, investing capital on equipment or on development 
at a much greater rate than they could justify on the basis of present 
turnover. Motor cycle manufacturers such as Honda and Suzuki 
are also diverting some of their effort to car production, in the 
expectation that the demand for powered two-wheelers may pass 


nmmx m »■ 
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v a peak while the demand (for small W& can go on fanning 
rapidly for many years. Private motoring it is understood in 
Britain is as yet something cjf a rarity in -Japan, Where i^jcs normal 
to make long journeys by train or air, and medium-length or jhort 
journeys by taxf. While in ( Britain car production is many times 
greater numerically than tyrry and bus production, Japan;still 
builds two-and-a-half times is many commercial vehicles ^ private 
cars, and the ratio of values is obviously much higher atjBl; 

Even if most of them go into service with businesses or as taxi¬ 
cabs, however, die number of cars built has been expanding at 
a phenomenal rate, and the temporary check to this expansion 
during 1962 now seems to have been forgotten. Japan’s 6qtput 
of cars has increased tenfold in less than seven years : 



Output of 

Increase 

Output of 

Increase 

Year 

'Passenger 

on previous 

Commercial 

On previous 


Cars 

year 

Vehicles 

year, 

1952 

4,837 

+ 

%v& 

34,129 


1953 

8,789 

40.909 


1954 

14,472 

55,601 


1955 

20.268 

+ 47 # 

48.664 


1956 

32,056 

79,010 


1957 

47,121 

134.856 


1958 

50,643 

+ 7% 

+ 55% 

+ 110 % 

+ 51% 

137.660 

184,126 


1959 

78.598 


I960 

165.094 

316,457 


196) 

249,506 

564,37) 


1962 

268,784 

+ a% 

721,906 



It now seems that the figures for 1962 should not be regarded as 
indicating any end of the expansion, but merely as representing a 
bad year comparable with 1958, for private car production during 
the first half of this year has been almost 55 per cent higher than 
during the same period of 1962 and commercial vehicle production 
was 11} per cent higher. : Japan’s car manufacturers are in a 
hurry to raise their outputs to levels that will let them compete cm 
price with other mass-producing countries, and to do it before 
they lose the protection of import restrictions in their own home 
market. 


T here was a phase in the expansion of Japan’s motor industry 
during which cars of foreign design were built under licence. 
For example, the Nissan Motor Company has buik the Austin A50 
in the past, the Isuzu Motor Company the Hillman Minx,;and 
Hino Motors the Renault Dauphine. In each case the European 
design was gradually modified to suit local needs, so that one now 
sees little more than the general influence of Austin design practice 
in distinctive Nissan products, while from building a heavier and 
more rugged Dauphine to suit the rough roads of Japan the Hino 
engineers have now evolved quite a distinctive rear-engined small 
car. Isuzu have their own car, retaining the Hillman engine in 
improved form* 
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Maserad 3500 G.TJ. Sebring Coupe 


Fast, beautiful, luxurious, lovingly engineered — 
and qot quite as expensive, now, as youM tfonk- See 
these race-bred beauties on Stand 125 at the Motor 
Show, or at Chipstead House, where a demonstra¬ 
tion car is available; 


STAND 129 

Motor Show 


Ctiipftead House 

Par^Av«nU«, 
Lonjdcm W.li;>frb 344 d 
A m*rriB«r of th« C««l ®roup 


IslalaEIalalaBIilaEilalalalsIalalalalaEIsBBIsIsIalalaEISIalaElaSIglglslaE 


BBS 



Chipstead 


IBS 


)£J‘v 


exceptional cars - and the| 
service they deserve 


fr~" 



TAND 

lotor Si 



Giulia TT. 
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Who are providing SB rubber 

for the automotive, Industry? 

’ - / j ’ i „ , ^ i ■ 

INTOL SBR and INTEX SB LATICES for the automotive Industry: in windscreen sealing strip, vacuum 
brake components, tyres, inner tubes, steering wheels, seat cushions, suspension units, mud guards, mat¬ 
ting, radiator hose, interior fittings, Insulation, gaskets, engine mounting blocks, door sealing strip, brake 
linings and blocks, battery boxes, anti-drumming compounds, adhesives. 

Industry needs outside specialists. Experts who Can come fresh to a problem, yet bring with them massed 
knowledge of their own particular field. ISR are the specialists in synthetic rubber. In a practised, highly 
efficient way ISR produce 100,000 tons of consistent high quality SB rubbers every year. But they also assist 
the busy manufacturer by providing background information, trial compounds and generally doing basic 
ground work. Making an arthual 100,000 tons of SBR available to industry is important enough, but to 
the men inside industry tSR's role as a source of new ideas, methods and materials is the^more valuable. 




THC INTERNATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUSSER COMPANY LIMITED • SOUTHAMPTON • LONDON * MANCHESTER 
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WR BQOftO 

manufacturers, however, by-passed the 
pha r Is under licence, and whilst their 

awn slity they have certainly not lacked 

original ' nation, Japan has long outgrown 

its old r< cheap but shpddy. goods; its 

cameras {t^ly respected hi America and 

Europe. Si virtue most likely to be 

noted in these ive for many miles on 

abominably rough driver who is often 

clumsy, a Japanese caf . As a general rule, 

these cars have a good ^piearance than their 

western counterparts, be; J * t of roads that 

American cars had to suit ,re also usually 

rathefcjow-geared, and when a Quotes the fuel 

of its car at a steady necessarily 

avourable score in actually 

mmmmmm referring to a speed Wain on 


i.2-litre DatsunAKebird and 1.5-litre Nissan^^riri|Mh|$ plus 
for export the 

sSaaKasSel 

making its *od.,I<ft«u4tc *ri«arily 

heavy commercial vehicle bp£en ydiV|k,iN^ <he)r 

own car designs ^t6v^erie4i| li4^afM<«|(Remu^aod: Hillman 
respectively. .. .;. iov - -•*.<ir .1 •>•••» •*>•••*;>* •.» 

Mitsubishi ia,a<;Y 4 **-f#aHli**j#a»« tnawASelda^oiwiae and 
heavy cngineenu 0 ,,>bw. 4fM t« rttftp- ftaga ; gnq* %st*ot< had 

great success widbata Arainr jr4tecnmdd^bWiodox 

front-engined, rear-wheel-driven derig» hH'i^4d^1liNtttced, 
however, and s^seotS'tSaar^a^lktittl^ftM^Cwtriat 
«pr trt 4 nufactur« ,f t^«ri>' wrioufy 4~, ’the'ltridte'.' <tot& has 

! ; «#on international fame witkJa j|mftJnattMpdea and inter¬ 
nal sales for their toniM Ifewlm Mocntty made its 
entry into the car fiehP mm lur &4oflnfc kittle sports two- 
,iadicatiq«itlMaMviii th i a » y tl^the»aiodriref^wkfer 

liba 




re pMR, aaPltas oMPWpandcd 

««*£ 

8 ! 


conditions are u: 
the manufacture of 
use 4-litre 6-cylii 
country vehicles 

ty any passenj_ 
distorting is 
ne size, less 
yes (4 ft. 3 

ature cars ^ j 
i from 


export j 

accounted for more 
last year. 


; , v terns to ^ ^.. anding foe enterprise and ambition is Toyo Kogyo, 
wM fr build^^dibsda ; ^# jmt outside the atom-bombed city of 
years ago* It'offered its 360 cc twin-cylinder 
qpjfejjwith thb option of a two-pedal torque converter 
ilarity / v ^ranSiidsaioii, afl-independem suspension by rubber being a stan- 
illbwt ft rc 9 and years after taking out a licence from NSU 

sd for Gentry it is expected to show its first Wankel rotary 

oom- engined ^6u* at this autumn’s Tokyo Motor Show. With every- 
tiik of ‘f.. thing frdiD computer* to die-casting machines on the spot, Toyo 

1 have ^ ** . ' . . 

man’s ^ cars until the late 1950s ; its 

active f recent Exports rccdMf for passenger cars show a very fast rise, 

though srill very modest absolute ,numbers: 


O dd to western ^y$s but not perhaps iUhgjfcgp is t^e popularity 
of tbree-whed&'trucks in Japan, som^of,^hem v&y small but 
others with ii-litre Cylinder engines and (Naiijfcvork Resigned for 
payloads of up to 2 fens. The output of th^three-vSbeeled com¬ 
mercial vehicles has mw dropped somewhat its I960 peak of 
278,047 per year, bu*a vehicle with only ot|^^QDt wheel can have 
a very compact iurn|ft| circle indeed and asset in Japan’s 

congested cities anc^rjarrow village streeli^J^also an attractive 
feature in other parts of Asia. ^ 

Japan plans to export cars and oflijcr^ino^^jtfiicles in growing 
numbers, even though at pref&k Outfit lcy^(and with labour 
costs that are much closerJgveSfj^fc most westerners 
realise) its prices tend *40 lsfe Sfc capmfcs b&deriag the 

Pacific and Indian Qpeans, fl^^CttUf6rnis^^>f:hi!e, Australasia, 
East Africa and |h^,Fe|Sian 0 M, Japan is wfast as well placed 
for delivery by sea as are ller competitors*; "/fibe Japanese hope 
also that in some countries w&ch have hid political disagreements 
with both Western and Communist tybffks^hfjjfe salesmen will be 
welcomed at. “neutrals.” As 'fet‘.^|^patu;se exj^rt successes have 
been mainly whh articles that caff be delivered cheaply over a 
long distance (the neat packing which prot^t Cameras or mfrila- 
ture tape recordttt from harm in transk fiittiijapa#:to Europe 
merits study) and even a motor-cycle can l^.j^pcd^o England 
for less than £tp. Cars may penetrate iffm lesa easily, but 
the Japanese bu^ad to attempt their sale in and are already 

doing some bilsme^.in the Umt$d^States. . 

While in America one speaks ‘ef the “ l||g'^re^ ? efur maffu- 
facturing groups and in ,B^ain of the in Japan 

private car manufacture is, xeaUy duminatoff two companies. 
The Nissan Motor Company has the seniority in respect of age 
and with a very acceptable range of quite orihodq^ ^^^Tfcbn^. 
tinues fo thrive. The group’s 'rmfrr private cat QuY^ht is of the 


Year 

Exports,, of 

At inpretwe no 
. ph*&m **r 

-*957^* > 

4&f- 

— 

19^ 

2.357 

+ 4»% 

i»59 

4.878 

-1 107% 

I9*> 

7.<M3 

+ '44% 

1961 

”.53i 

4 44% 

1962 

a*»954 

+ i5*% 


fn comparison with a country such as Germany, which is likely 
to export more than a million cars during 1963, Japan is an insig¬ 
nificant rival to older-established car manufacturing countries, but 
a fast-grdwiqg one. Exporting over 35,000 commercial vehicles 
during 1962 as compared with Germany’s 115,000, Japan is a 
much more serious contender ip this field than it yet is for private 
c«r manufacturers.;, It al{«fdjy t&ies 40 per cent of the South 
African market; in the sizgp of commercial vehicle it sells there. 
The great i|ue&dn is, tori’ successfully the country will ct^tjtjuiye 
to expand to mdtbr industry as the home market cfegses ^to be 
protected by ifi^rt testricrions. As vet, 95 per cent of Its 
commercial vehicles and almost 90 pqr .,qpp$ pf ear 


^ 1 
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SHOWS THE Way 

Twlet «i niuch traffic In tin yiirt 1 tlroe. Thet's 
the forecast of a recent report' In cities, between 
cities, traffic Is oufctrippirig r&d capacity. Radical 
solutions are needed—Solutions that can be found 
faster, more economically) with Steel. 

For immediate bottlenecks, steel provides ready¬ 
made answers. For long-term strategic problems, 
more complex solutions; here, steel cuts costs and 
buHding times with roadways, bridges, flyovers and 
multi-storey car parks, using new, stronger steels, 
new fabrication techniques. 

The steel Industry is equipped to meet the needs 
of the traffic engineer. Plan ahead now with steel. 

ID SOLVE 

TRAfflC PROBLEMS 



/ 
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_ Stool's high strangtft fo-watght ratio make* possible Ida sloodor structure and clean, pleasing linos of lha 
now 42-epan rood brldga over the River Tay in Scotland. Both mM and high tonsil* stool will bo used. 

BRITISH STEEL IS STRONG IN NEW IDEAS 




ft >*. 




'CarSrMfa/ BherinshaiiL World’s first prefabricated 
atool flyover. Dieted, reedy for uee, In 36 hours. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL PS DERATION 
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The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
James Bowden? A Gpespaofr : I,iwi<WI was held on 
October lMin G i/UQiw. Mr J.JBhwbn*H^«» 

»//«'■ v ( 

The fol^jw^ng, is, £J* emulated fta^ment : . 

Last June Mr Crawford W. Hume, who has 
nor been in good health recently* felt it neces¬ 
sary to retiga from, the Chair* but l am pleased 
that he remains on the Roard, where hi* 
experience, and advice will be most valuable. 
He has held the Chairmanship with distinction 
during 24 years of growth and development of 
the Company and in carrying out his duties he 
earned the respect and affection ot' all with 
whom he canic m contact. 

The Directors have appointed me Chairman. 

It gives me pleasure to report a good year, 
a \ear of improved profir and orders 
hooked and one that gives promise for the 
future ' 

1 will first comment on the accounts for the 
year which ended on April 30, 1963. 

They are presented in the usual form except 
for a tew modifications necessitated by changes 
which have taken place within the Croup during 
the war, the most important of which is our 
association in Canada with C. A. Parsons 
& Company Limited of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

The trading profit of the Group at £*1,038,033 
compares with £943,382 for the previous year. 
After adjustments to cover the interests of 
minority shareholders, depreciation, interest and 
oilier items, the profit before tax is £825,646; 
the comparable figure for last year being 
£630,581. After making provision for United 
Kingdom and overseas taxation and adding the 
balance brought forward, there remains a 
balance for-appropriation of £510,519. Good¬ 
will and preliminary expenses in connection with 
subsidiary companies amounting to £32,880, 
have been written off and £155,486 trans¬ 
ferred to General Reserve against £30,000 
last year. The Group General Reserve is now 
£2,745,090. 

The Directors have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 22 $ per cent. This, with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent paid last April, 
makes a total of 27} per cent for the year. If 
this is approved, there will be a balance to be 
carried forward of £92,236 as against £88,330 
last year. 

I do not think it is necessary to elaborate 
on the approach made to us by American 


T Radiator’ & Standard Sanitary Corporation, at H 
- rhw’h** alreadyrb^eq^ully rtfpdAcd ro Vwe. * 

\ * ' ' ! < , J r x ; r 1 - . ' ' ‘ £* ‘ ^ * ’< * * ^ ' 

; , IA\fOHTAIHr JOINT VENTURE 

• , I shall now, refej: *o the important develop¬ 
ment affecting the; Canadian subsidiary, C. A; 
Parsons & Company Limited have acquired a 
49.perc<*m interest as from May 1, 1962, 
.They hpvc done sp by subscribing for new 
snares and by advancing long-term loan capital 
propoirionally matching our fottg-tcrin loans. 
The amount* involved is approximately 
£1,250,000, which provides additional working 
capital and funds for factory extension and 
purchase of machine tools when required for 
the Canadian manufacture of Parsons products, 
which are complementary ro Howden produers. 
The name of the subsidiary has been changed 
to James Howden & Parsons of Canada Limited. 
We are pleased that this joint operation has 
been established because during the last two 
years there has been insufficient business avail¬ 
able in Canada to keep the works economically 
employed. The beneficial effect ot the mu in¬ 
duction of Parsons work should be icli m the 
Luiure. 

The subsidiaries in South Africa, Australia 
and Holland all had a good vear and earned 
satisfactory profits. All of these companies ha\e 
increased order books and are expected to do 
well again this year. 

The Punch subsidiary company recently 
formed Irts already received some hookings 
which should be profitable. 

We have formed jointly with GI:A Luft- 
kuehlergcscllschafr of Bochum, German), 4 new 
company, James Howden-GRA Limited, each 
having a 50 per cent interest. During the year 
under review Howdcn-GFA received a reason¬ 
able volume ot orders for Fin 'Lube Hear I;x- 
changers, chiefly lor the petroleum and pet 10 - 
chemical industries. 

( 20 M. ORDfIt BOOK 

A year uro Mr Crawford Hume said that it 
appeared that the requirements for coal or oil 
burning power stations had increased. This was 
borne out during the year when record orders 
were booked. Substantial orders were also 
received by the South African, Australian and 
Dutch subsidiary companies and the Group 
order book stood at approximately £20,000,000 
last April—some £6,000,000 higher than at the 
end of the previous year. As you will under¬ 
stand, pow^r stations and their extensions take 


„ a long time ;q build and a considerable # 

. almost : £9j0o6fi0Q^ iaUfwriwtj.maaMts 

notably marine engineering and aooije industrial 

Canada, recovery 

Some years ago we ^ur .range 

incurred, bur this period h h6w dver. wit haVe 
received and executed many successful orders 
for these products in power nations, steelworks 
and for major industrial applications. I expect 


It was reported last year that costs ot produc¬ 
tion had increased and this, together with an 
uneven flow of production, had an adverse effeer 
on the profits of the Parent Company. As a 
result of vigorous action then taken to reduce 
and control overhead expenditure, and as far as 
possible to balance production, the profit, margin 
lias improved. 

Although we cannot predict with ,certainty 
the results of the current year, there is every 
indication that thev will be betrer than those 
which f am at present reviewing. 


SCRIP ISSUE 

The Directors are of the opinion that it is 
desirable that the issued capital should be 
brought mom into line with tho capital employed 
in the business and : they are recommending 
capitalisation of part of the company** reserves 
by a scrip issue of one fully ^>aid up: unit for 
every feftir unit's held, to Stockholders on the 
Register at the close of business on October 2, 
1963. Notices calling an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately after t$e annual 
general meeting for the purpose of approving 
the necessary resolutions will be posted to you. 
The new shares will not rank for the Final 
Dividend being paid on October 16, 1963, but 
otherwise will rank pari passu with the existing 
Stock of the Company. 

I have pleasure in thanking our Board, the 
Boards of our subsidiary companies and ell the 
employees at home and abroad for their loyalty 
and service. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at 
the subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
the Board’s capitalisation proposals were 
approved. 
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In his statemsnt to Stock Holders, Mr. Jpbn 
Davis, Chairman oV Thb^Ranr bfgahfsitldn, 
made the following important points. 

1 The profits attributable to. Stock Holders in The 
Rank Organisation increased from £1.9 million to 
£2»t million, a growth of more than 50%. 

2 The Ordinary Dividend of 27$% is covered by not 
profits 2.7 times. 

3 The proportion of the Organisation's profits before 
Interest derlvfid frorn non-film activities amounted 
to 51% compared with 24% last year. 


MaMMStS-dtr* * 

5 The value of exports at £13 million show en increase 
of 42% oyer last year. 

6 There will be an issue of CtOniilltoA of a new f% 

Convertible Loan Stock TSSS/S& offerid by way pf 
right* io the Ordinary and 'A* Ordinary Shorohof^ors 
and to the holders of the existing Convertible LCSn ' 
Stock. •' 


- ■ " ’ ' ■■ : 1 \ J- • 

7 Unless there is a serious downturn in the national 
economy, it is anticipated, that profits for 1953/4Will 
show 8 satisfactory Increase over thoSe for1$52/3 
and that this favourable trend wiil cohtinue. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the 62 weeks ended 29th June, 1963 shows 


1963 

1962 


(52 weeks) 

(53 weeks) 

Trading Profits subject to Depreciation, 

£ £ 

£ £ 

Interest and Taxation 

11.312.000 

8.392.000 

Add: Dividends and Interest Receivable 

986.000 

870.000 


12,297.000 

9.262,000 

Less: Depreciation and Audit Fees 

3.927,000 

2,645.000 

Interest Payable 

2.002.000 5,989.000 

1.647.000 4.292.000 

Profit before Taxation 

6.308.000 

4.970.000 

Less : Taxation 

2.761.000 

2,614,000 

Least Outside Shareholders'Share 

3.667.000 

2,366.b00 

of Subsidiaries' Profits 

618,000 

460,000 

Profit (offer tax) attributable to The Shareholders 



of The ftenk Organisation Limited 

2.939.000 

1,906,000 

Add: Nan-Trading and Extraneous Items excluding 

1 

91,000 

amounts attributable to outside Shareholders 3.000 


£2,942.000 

£1,997,000 


WORLD INTERESTS Advertising Films Division T V and Film Commercials 
Film Production Divnion Motion Pictures • Top Bank Home & Leisure Service TV. 
Renta/ Shops end Relay Services : Rank Audio Visual Division Educational Aids, 
Industrial Design. Studio Equipment. Professional and Consumer Photographic Products 
Rank Cimel Division Television, Electronics, Instruments end Avionics *■ Film Processing 
Division Industrlel end Consumer Film Processing Services • Rank Taylor Hobson 
Division Solus Schall Optics. Precision Measurement and Meta! Testing Equipment • Top 
Rank Motor Inns and Motorway Services Motor Inns and Motorway Service Araes • Rsnlc 
Xerox Commatcial and Industrial Dry Copying Systems Rank-flush Murphy, Murphy 


Electronics Conoraj Radiological Radio, Ta/eyfsbn, Electronics , Nucleonics and Medical 
Equipment • Top Rank Dancing Division Ba/kooms • Theatre Division Cinemas. 
Restaurants, Dance Studies • Ten-pin RoVvIing Division Bowling Centres _• World Film 
Distribution UK, end Oversees Divisions World-wide Film Distribution « Specie! 
Features Division took at Ufa • Wharfedtle Wireless Works HI-FI Equipment • Rank 
Research Laboratories Fundamental Research ■ Rank Data Systems Xaronh High Speed 
Computer Printers * Fhmutio Mpsic Publishers & Agents: For a full statement write to :r- 

The Rank Organisation, 38 South Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 7464 
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FILM ENTERTAINMENT • LEISURE « TELEVISION 
TECHNOLOGY • XEROGRAPHY 

This is the design for growth upon which The R&iilt 


W • X*;.* ;s.' » jV.i 
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LIISURB. Approximately one-third of the hoopla In the United Kingdom 
ere operated by The Bank Orgenlaatton. Other Inve stm e nt s directly or 
Indirectly conoerned with the expanding lelaure market Inelode Ball¬ 
rooms/ Retail ehope. Rental TV, Belay Radio and Television Benriee,' 
Motorway Servlee Areas and Motor Inna. 


j 



TIL!VISION. Dgrlng the year we completed 
the ratlonallsetfon of production of Bush 
Radio with newly acquired Murphy Radio with 
resultant economies In operation. Bush has 
taken an active Interest In colour television 
for some years and Is well placed for future 
developments In this field. 



TICHNOLOB V. Last year. In spite of uncert¬ 
ainty In the capital goods market at home 
and overseas, sales of engineers' Measuring 
Instruments and Pro f es si onal Television and 
other Langes again Increased. Above i 
Talyrond* measuring Instrument In the stand¬ 
ards room of Jaguar Ltd. 


t -\ 



XBftMVtAPHT. This la one of the moot 
exciting of our many promising oettvMeo. 

MftffipHI OrYKRi PPpyiHg pTVQMNr 

tlo nla ea everything It touohesu not onty ln 
tMs country but also on the IRCematlonel 
iaovtat 

i- -J 
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GOODM4Nm«IOTH£RS <* 

& STOCKMAN 

(Manufacturers of RICHMOND Clothing) 

The twenty-sixth annuel general meeting of 
Goodma4Rrothers& wife 

held on October 15 th in London, Mr Colin 
Gilbert (the chairman) presiding. The following . 
is an extract from his circulated stafeitMt: * 

Once again we have had a successful year 
with prb& before taction* showing m increase q 
from £ 64,528 to £ 7 d, 473 . Notwithstanding the 
fact tha^Mne £ 60 * 0 QQ, mpojt. JlWM.k, 
extcnsKWto our factories abd pta t at Romford 
and Hackdey, put, Ctansolidatcd Bahuac<She«t 
contixftef fo u «b^-^scranJg position. 

The. Increased profit stems largely from an 
increak iikWnover, the result of the acquisi¬ 
tion af Gihay Garments Limited and J. M. 
Ritchie and Co. Limited, some two years ago. 
The inquisition of these companies has, as we 
anticipated, not only increased our production 
facilities, but has enabled us to manufacture 
a mudb wider, range and greater number of 
goods |han ever before. 

With extenslk^ ^ Rotnford and Hack¬ 
ney now working fofiiif ; ci*p6d# and with the 
gratif^ap, ihtortftfe w&fcft 

we hive!: «*tfcti«tnc6d dprintf the first fqnr 
monthk pi o«m prek# pnandal yjiar, we look 
forward .W'm Itoptiffitaim in profit and your 
Board every eMfidehee^Sg. tni fufcire of 
your iCbtopany, subject ter dp, unforeseen 
circamttjlUK^.;'arising.'-' 

The* report was adopted and a dividend of 
35 per cent-, (last year - 32 ^ per cent) was 
approved. < 
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The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
William Press A Son Limited was held on 
October 10 th in London, Mr K. P. Allpress, MA 

: w 

ttoup n$t. trading profit,. apjounjed to, 
i£ 452 >j 66 , an increase of . £ 108 , 051 * ov<i W 
previous "year’s figure of £ 344 , 215 . * v 

fjjt.gjyea me fipnfrWcfotyepleasure yp bcrable 
; to announce tfite substantial increase in earnings, 
the net profit being the highest in our history, 

^ ir^KbOid ■ 

•t il rime 'fftfe'your #otto is celebrating the 
Gbtden JufejEtee • ry «f the foundation of 

die originalbusiness. 

DIVIDENDS 

Your directors recommend a final dividend of 
15 per cent (less tax) which, together with th* 
interim dividend of 10 per cent (less tax) already 
paid on May 31 , 1903 . mikes a total for the 
year of 25 per cent agafcitt 20 per cent for the 
previous year. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

, It is my :§ew that, Overall, the prospects for 
yotk group remair enoouraking and the volume 
Of mptfk om thC-booka continues at a very satis¬ 
factory tev&fSo fef It would appear that your 
successful in obtaining a fair 
*bar$ ^^ukb(ff; t WOrk^ and^ currently our maity? 

.tgna&kStaflf h , fully extended and our expired 1 
Period eqimhka^ the Gas Boards have all 

beeii renewed. , 

The report Was* adopted and a one for two 
scrip issue of ordinary shares approved. 


TRIPLEX HOLDINGS LTD. 

/v\ 


V*y 


Exit acts from the Address by the Chairman, 
Mr Lincoln Steel , at the Annual Genatal 
Meeting held on Tuesday , October l$th. 


During the first part of the financial year, July to December, the inotar eft industry 
in this country was working substantially below capacity, but the response to the 
reduction in purchase tax in November and other measure* by the CbariccHor to 
stimulate the economy was marked ; the jfirst six months of 1963 showed a very 
distinct improvement. This has been sustained during the first quarter of |he current 
financial year and there is as yet no real sign of slackening, . 

We beveroccqtiy^iliade appreciable reductions in pric^ntaoat without exception ’ 
throughout thi range of Triplex windscreens manufactured by hi. 

We are continuing to r expand our capacity *ao is to keep ahead of any likely deittatid 
for safety glass from thekotor industry find wt are continuously modernising 
production equipment, jv . 

We have also decided totnamjfiquf* safety* glfss in Scotland. We have purchased* 
i site at Llurkhall in Lanat^tf^e and the plant js planned to be in operation bJr early 
j inil 965 . '? i * 

★ Though the motor car .^(ustry is by far an<| aw*ythe largest customer for safety 
, glass, other uses are dcyjtiOping encouragingly. ■$ The adoption *iw all security vehlpCi 
r of:Triplex Bandit GUa^ ? would be a detirreht to thieves and a safeguard to th*- 
\ security personnel theqxaoks^ ‘Tt is impossible \tfrjtdh&e a hptjp in Babdh 
\ sufficiently large to effect entry, iri the brief period pf time wnl&'tlkhandtts., usually 
f, have to carry'out a raid. H v ^ 

if Okt Engineering Companies have had an exceedingly v are pursuing 

^ a policy of concentrating manufacture and desidfi at the woHeTot Wetdatf & Assembly 
> Stourbridge. *' ^ : 1 ■ Vr ■> ( ' H w 


Stourbridge. 

★ > foe the current year, ypur Board expect 
k not lets than 9 per cent on the increased 
J as fof last year. Any possible increase. ove$ thl 
/ the year as a whole and, in view of bur fedu< 
^line of manufacture, it would be unduly op 
'profits' wo«U be m-proporriofr to-the moot 


:l«rc dividends ^aiu^%.M tp^l!,tq 
U or effectively she seme, distribution 
fijgure'' will’ depend oft the kAtoUyfor 
>n| in slrilfng prices in o#t mdst ftojfoftibl. 
iis|ic to assume that any increase in total 
we'wnjoyed~4ast< yaat^v - * <M « 


The Report was adopted and a one-for-one scrip issue approved. 


iHfcy./f-KVtf/i" ’ss* w,f; 
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AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 

STEADY EXPANSION 

, .. a7 gexkmt rtfcctini of 

fUsh, Scottish and Australian Bank 
^iipited^ill be held on November 6th in Lon- 
dbtt. * / * ; ^ 

The following are extracts /rom fhc circulated 

review, ofjtb* cltfnfW* Tb# IHWfi. pa$1d E- 
Brand: 

« year.jrcccotiy co n d u dcdhas. 4 pco further 
growth in Australia’s economy—a growth that 
has been achieved without impairing the hard- 
won stability of costs and prices. Recent wage 
increases could place pressure on the orot/price 
structure! hut the outlook generally is for main¬ 
tenance of steady mepansion accompanied by 
satisfactory, economic stability. \ 

The gross hk|^#J rose by 8 per cent 

during 1962/63 cpkk^ with an average rise 
oI‘ 4 ''^er cent { ■, 

X; 

' 'The BankVpWh^fikir* dbdck .a general 'and 
steady expansfoh .of its activhjeSi Cur¬ 

rent Accouats, ttc,,-haning r^en bfriw^over £s 
miltioes Assets 

side. AdvancesGusto«krt"and 6thw Accounts 
by nearly fr t million*. , 

The Oohsoiidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows the total Group Profit, after allowing for 
taxation, at £956,066 compared with. £691,639 
for the previous year, and die Bank’s net'profits 
after tax at £452,553 against the previous yearis 
£346,216. Esanda Limit’d again contributed the 
major portion of tKe, increased subsidiary com¬ 
panies 1 earnings but the Savings Bank also 
made.a aausfaaary contribution, its net profit 
rising to £A 108,017, reflecting its first full year 
of operations on au expanded scale, compared 
with a.net profit of £A25,056 to June 30, 1962, 
from the initial nine months' operations. 

> The profits of the Bank and the Savings Bank 
have been arrived at after making transfers to 
Contingencies Reserves. 

From the Bank’s profits, an appropriation on 
the same basis as for recent years, namely 
£42jw0, has been made to cover the Bank’s 
contribution to the Officers' Provident Fund and 
farther appropriation of £ 122,500 was made 
tt |pc$ride forrhc interim dividend of 4 percent, 
lmi lftdkd Kingdom income tax, paid bn r May 
3 JU 1 B$S£' The Dircctors are now recommending 
dwr/.gi^keiit at a fijud dividend :of 5 pef omt. 
USt^V/v 

Art your Bask may cfmilauc to p)«> 
ifcjjMt fa the growA of Af)u|uy «Mt ccrtwrtot 
urtirf trtwf pi*# io Aimrrtky me Directors 
'-•*■*-* te'jpffar'W' rtMAWAff v «n 

tflQpfiOO 

aiSWeg. tt^Shg 

.'V s^;;‘ 

^prospects aro tatiafadd^ai!" 
ii is, the jpteption of the Bptyd 
subject to unforeseen circumstarioes, «he moiiF- 
t^nance of dividend* amounting to 9 pef ctip 
for file year ending Jline 30 , 1964 ^ tip the 
ilcreased capital f ^moi 4 nting how to £ 74 HH)^> 8 . 
To enable the issue to proceed, * ucaohation 
increasing the Bank’s Authorised Capital from 
£ 5 . 0 OO,O(Xm nWtWrt^r^S 5 »aitOl»*E^ra- 
ordinary General Meeting held on September 
lUf 1963? - - • 


&W'Mkbl 
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HVWmJtS HOLDINGS 


LIMITED jf“ 

CHANGING PATTERN OP >Flf 
AND TELEVISION- IN DUS t 

REVIEW OF ^ROUP’S ACTIVITIES 

The Annual General, .Meeting of Hlmphries 
Holdings Limited was held bn October 15th in 
London, Mr Paul Adorkn, FCGU MIEE, 
M Brit IRE (the chairman), presiding. I 

The following is his circulated stat^nent: 

The first Annual Accounts of H imphrii. 
Holdings Limited are not exactly cc&iparaM#* 
with the previous year’s Accounts of George 
Humphries and Go. Limited. In the {Consoli¬ 
dated Balance Sheet and Profit ai jd Loss 
Account of Humphries Holdings Limited and 
Subsidiary Companies for r the yeaf ended 
March 31, 1963, we have included 
parison the appropriate figures off. George 
Humphries and Co. Limited for the yegr ended 
March 31, 1962. r 

The Group profit, before taxation^ for the 
year under review was £283,153, which is 
£67,828 less than the Group profit in the 
previous year. The reduction in the Group 
profit has been almost entirely due to Jthe poor 
results of Mole-Richardson (England) Limitedy 
and the losses»incurred by its Granvilljfe Studio 
in London. However, mainly due to the much 
smaller taxation, profit after taxation being 
£141,297 is £6,615 more than the corresponding 
figure last year. 

SUBSIDIARIES* ACTIVITIES 

The Mole-Richard son European subsidiaries 
have, on average, slightly improved on their 
previous profit record and the indications are 
that this trend will be maintained during the 
current financial year. 

The results of Molc-Richardson (.England) 
Limited have been largely affected by our 
decision to reassess the value of our stocks and 
development. This has resulted in a reduction 
of approximately £35,000 in the valuation of 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
per cent of the share capital in this new 

*te,4g»U 

partners. 

Our subsidiary company, George HupifdUies 
and Ca Limited, continues to maintain, ifs^gapn- 
tation for high standard of workmjjijr*^^“ J 
service. Although the film laboratory; 
is most competitive in the reduced fi% 
field, over the past few years we have been hi 


wider field of op^gfah^Aot 


certain amount of additional i 
George Humphries laboratory. 


business for 


DIVIDEND AND SCRIP ISSUE & 

Your Directors recommend* the payment of 
Dividend of 21\ per cent, less Income Tax, ant 


to improve the cffck&f&at A? /IsbtRflprftjap#A 3 Mefrfimend that* subject to approva 


the results of this improvement are now 
becoming noticeable. Wh-gfC hoping JO .increase 
our turnover by obtaihu^aradbx^TbintehSs M 
Europe and as Britain’s entry into the Common 


Laboratories (St. Albans) Limited, has extended 
its scojHf of.operation and ify. pow jwpcessflft 
films, colour film strips, ana provides Indepen¬ 
dent Television News with film processing . 
services. , ^ > {t 

The activities of fee Lane Lea fr^WseS' 
Limited have been extended during the .year 
from 35mm dubbing to 16mm dubbing, mainly , 
for television. The Company also undertakes 
many forms of sound recording op film and the 
production of short musical colour films. This 


PRETORIA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
' LIMITED" " V"- “ 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South 
Africa) 


The sixty-eighth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 12, 1963. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated review by the Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, 
dated September 30, 1963. 


by the Shareholders at the Expaordinar. 
Genex{d Meeting, a free issue of 1,050,007 share 
W n*a<B, f being one share for every share nov 
held. Your Directors anticipate that, in thi 

M H iikm and Me 
vision industry has made it necessary tor th< 


and overseas “Ip vV considerable initiative i 
adapting otf. iillciis fifijudbeteftt Silicic: 


S 4 pn yow ll# them all toj 

eir loyalty, hard, work and enterprise durinl 
the past yeaf."' : 

The ( reppa was ftdppw 1 Afidtjthe Board* 
capital proposals approved. ; . | 


loading plants at Hercules are^gring complex 
rion. | 

To accord with modcriVcIififter milling prac| 

Eastern Province Cement OtxnpaAy Limited to 
replace its three existing mills at Port Elizabeth, 
and replacement of other old plgnt is finder 
consideration. . A 

The operations of our wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary in Port Elizabeth and our associate Com¬ 
panies, Cape Portland Cement Company 
Limited, and The Premier Portland Cement 
Company (Rhodesia) Limited, are reviewed 
briefly in the Directors’ Report. Sales at Port 
Elizabeth were well maintained and those 
at the Cape showed increases over last 
year. 


Mole-Richardson (England) Limited has had 
a difficult year, partly due to delay in placing 
of new orders for television and also due to,the 
operational problems at our Granville Studio. 
There is now improvement in the order position 
due to requirements for additional television 
studio equipment, and the Management is 
taking active steps to improve the efficiency of 
the works and the lighting hire equipment 
department. The results of these improvements 
may not be fully realised until next year, but 
I should like to assure you that nothing 
is being done that would reduce^ the 
quality of our product and services to bur 
customers. ! » 

We have not succeeded during the year under 
review in obtaining sufficiently high utilisation 
of the Granville Studio. After a temporary 
closure the Studio has been reopened under 
more efficient operating conditions, but we 
cannot claim for it as yet commercial success, 
and therefore the future of the Studio 
is under serious consideration by our 
Management. 

During the year a new subsidiary, Mole- 
Richardson (Cdte d’Azur) S.A., was formed at 
Nice so as to be able to provide the various 
Mole-Richardson services for the developing film 
industry in the South of France. Wc hold 70 


It was expected that our overall tonnage of 
sales during the past year would be maintained 
at about the 1962 level There was in fact ft 
small increase. Portland Blast-furnace Cement, 
however, represented a larger percentage of total 
sales than for the previous year. This product 
is less remunerative to the company than Port¬ 
land Cement. The consolidated profit for’ the t 
year was R3,041,198, compared with R3,063*188 
last year. 

T am pleased to be able to report, thfir£alcgf 
during July and August?” have sho\#h ifiaffeed 
increases .over those, forjthe same months in 
1962. The prospect is thn overall tonnages sold 
during the current financial year , should, 
in the absence of unf^e^een circumstances, 
certainly exceed those ^of the year ended 
June 30, 1$63. £ 

Since the granulated ifcg content of PBFC 
replaces dinker, the present productive capacity 
of Our factories should fie ample to meet the 
increase in demand for .Portland Cements for 
some time to come. 

During the year the company continued its 
policy of replacing outdated plant. The new 
packing and loading plant ar Jupiter is in opera¬ 
tion, and further facilities'tor bulk^ment hand¬ 
ling are contemplated. Sifafla*' : picking and 


Sales at Bulawayo continued to dedine. The 
mqiier * proposals Jferat 

Limited became effective on August 1, 196$* 
and rationalisation is proceeding smoothly. Tito 
Premier Company Continues to maintain i|| 
shareholding in Chilanga Cement Limited ami 
in Northern. Rhod^a. ]Um£ Company Limited 
and cofikidisrflti0ii i6 *$fonf given to the molt 
effective utftisatidrt* bf •'Its substantial c& 9 h 
resources. 

f 

* Vilt^pfcgjffnff. to^gCpod Jhsfc the saltf 
of concrete by the pre-mixed concref 
companies^ in which your company has sha* 
interests, have shown a ; steady 1 Increase durii|| 
the year. 

During the past’ few years your Board intr 
duced a staff training scheme for it$ k p#sonr 
hr addition to awarding bursaries annually 
worthy candidates for University study, 
policy is being continued in view of the increa 
ing shortage of skilled personnel. Tlic Boarft 
believing thnt it is essential for die future pr|$ 
gress of the country that thdte should be gft 
expansion of facilities for. higher education a fid 
* training, baa agreed, to mfcfcc substantial con¬ 
tributions to the several universities in Sou* 
Africa to be used for purposes of technological 
' s '-' 
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APPOINTMENTS 



COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INDUSTRY 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

PRINCIPAL RESEARCH OFFICER £A2,727-£A2,871 (two positions) 
PROJECT OFFICER £A2,583-£A2 t 727 (three positions) 

SUPERVISING RESEARCH OFFICER £A2,439-£A2,583 (two positions) 

Location Wool Section and Land Use Section Canberra. 

QmllficatloM Appropriate university degree. Experience in economic research and ability to 
direct tbe work of a group of research officers. 

Duties Generally related to planning, supervision, conduct and reporting to economic investigations 
into all aspects of rural production in Australia. 

Conditions Opportunities for further advancement—variety of interesting work of national 
importancc-r-supcrannuution scheme—rental allowance for married persons until a Government 
unfurnished house available. 

Fares The cost of travel to Australia for appointees and their families will be met subject to 
agreement to remain in employment for not less than three years. 

Applications To the Recruitment Officer, Australia House, London, by 31.10.63. 


ECONOMISTS 1 AUSTRALIA 


Applications arc Invitad tor the following 
two vacancies at (ho headquarters of an Inter¬ 
national onaniaatlon In London. 

1. Graduate required to take over editor* 
ahip of Trade Journal with world-wide circu¬ 
lation. published In London by . international 
organisation. Candidate* should either have 
graduated, preferably In economics, or hava 
experience in handling trade statistics. Starting 
■alary In accordance with qualification* and 
tixperlence; auod pros pea*, working conditions 
and (tension scheme. Applications marked 
* Confidential WU '* to the address given below. 

2. Graduate with good degree In economics 
to Join expanding team undertaking economic 
research. Recent graduates would be considered 
Starting salary In accordanca with qualifications 
and experience: good prospects, working con¬ 
ditions and pension scheme. Applications 
marked *• Confidential EC ’* to the address given 
hclow. 

Director of Economics, International Wool 
Secretariat. Berkeley Square Home. Berkeley 
Square. London. W 1 


NEW SOUTH WALES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ECONOMICS RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
these nosh Ions Commencing rate according 
to qualification* and experience 

Salary £ A 1.403 (thrce-ycar graduate) range 
£A2.123. Honours graduate or a four-year 
graduate with an appropriate degree, commenc¬ 
ing salary CA1.473 Progression to £A2 .VI! 
subject to specified conditions. Appointee 
required to undertake research in AKrlciilturtil 
Economics Farm Management or the Marketing 
of Farm Products Should possess u degree In 
Agricultural Lconomus \gricultural Sticntc. 
Economics or equivalent qualifications. Head¬ 
quarters : Initially Sydney. but appointee mny 
be required to serve Ih any part or New South 
Wales. 


Please write for application forms to the 
New South Wales Government Offices. 5fi 
Strand, London. W.C.2, where applications 
should be lodged by NOVEMBER II. ‘ ‘ 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSISTANT 

ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited from Chartered Accountants within the 
age group 30*37 for the position of Assistant Accountant. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SOLIHULL COLLEGL OF 
FURTHER EDUC ATION 

Principal: A. J Parkinson. M.A 
IRADi: UNION STUDIES 

Applications are muted for appointment us 
\ssls(.mt Lecturer fir.ule *‘ H " In Trade Unn«n 
Studies to develop Simp Suw.,r,i ir.imin* 
courses, which is a rapidly cu*imltiiB aspeci 
of the work of the College 

Salary Scale C830-C1.450 a year with addi¬ 
tions for degree qualifications and further 
training. . . 

\pplkants should have u degree or Social 
Science Diploma and practical experience In 
Industrial Relations. Ability to offer some 
Economics or Work study «n ad* tentage. 
Further details from i lie Prinupal. Solihull 
College of Ltirifnr I ducitmn Rloxsomftdd 
| lUvtd. Solihull. (SOL 3872 t 

N. A. Y VORKI’ LOTXili 

County Munition Ofllci 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE | 

faculty of economics and politics 

Die Appointments Committee of the Faculty 
, of Economics und Politics unite application* 

| for a number of University Le.iureships or 
Assistant Lectureships. Applications arc invited 
from candidates whose interests lie in any field 
of ECONOMICS. 

Further information can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Appointments Committee. 
Faculty of Economics. Sidawlck Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge, to whom eight copies of the completed 
application should be sent as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than November 13. 
196 3. 

UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

Application! are invited from graduates for 
appointment to <0 Lectureships or til) Assistant 
Lectureships in : 


In addition to the normal accounting functions and preparation 
of statistical information, the duties will include the supervision 
of the invested funds of the Society and its pension funds. 

The position offers scope for advancement and the commencing 
salary will be commensurate with experience and qualifications. 

Applications, which should give full details, will be treated in 
strict confidence and should be sent to the Chief General 
Manager, ‘Halifax Building Society, Permanent Buildings, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, clearly marked AOT/Private. 


(a) Accounting 

(b) 1 Administration 


Candidates for (a) should have a recognised 
professional Accounting qualification. and 
preferably have done post-graduate work In this 
Said; for <b) candidates should preferably, 
have done post-graduate work in Cionumlca or 
Business Administration. Salary scales: 
(it £1.148 X 149 — £1.442/£1,540 x £56 — 
£1.820 p.a.; (tl> £1.001 x 149—11.099 p.a. 
Entry point according to qualifications and 
experience. Allowances: expatriation (n range 
£280 — £306 p.a.. coat of living (temporary) 
ih range £210 —£560 n.n. Passages for 
anpolotec, wife and children not exceeding 12 
yean. Partly furntthed house/Hal at reasonable 
- Detailed gppli- 


rejn. 


Provident FUpd U- - T 

cations (eight copies), naming three referees, by 
November 30. 1963. io Secretary. Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square. London, W C.l. from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 

An anratlmninii will it.or.lr *t acilhhl,' iw 
an economist In' the l eonoitm Dn-ntnr'* 
Department. The principal duties of t•»«* post 
will be ,ro assist In the prermrandn of i> nvrs 
on national economic problems nffrciuw tlu* 
i Interests of Industry, Candidate* mIhmiiu huvr 
I h good Honours denier in emnumus ami 
! POMcss skill In analysis and exposition Com- 
I menuing salary £1,7,10 per tinnuitt or more 
i according to qualitMuiions with tiupefaqdu .limn 
and prospers of advanccmcni Apply i.» tlu 
j Secrettiry. F.B.I.. 2l Tothili Street S.w I. 

I 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

j Applications are honed for the 

following post: 

COLOMBIA 


iJNiviKSinxn dll cmjca. 

POl* AY AN, requires a I’ltOI I ssou 
CM- F1IYSICS In Fefi.uur,, l«x,t 
( undldirett should be men with appro- 
priato qualifications and experieiu r, 
Sttine knowledge of Spankh dewrnhlr 
but not essential thinmli tlie i’rofe«.MT 
will be expected to teach m Spunixh 
after several months. 

Salory according to qualifications nnd 
exrwiej.ee within the radge: TJ.kio- 
£2.2li). Oversea marriage allowance 
Children’s and homo cdnuiunu allow - 
unces. Outfit grant. Mld-trrm ptiwuitei 
f<»r dependent children in U.K. 1 rre 
IlirniNhed net ortirtmifniion. Medical 
sciirntc, Employer'll Miperanmiulioii 
I oca I tax paid Fares foi Prolrxsor and 
i-uniiy. Iwo-votr coni/.ui with 

mill ci '.!»>" flml British I'oilmil 
Vcninlmeril from home employment 
mil) be .truuiued. 


Wrue quoting tifrrtncr number 
f»rO/Oi/L(NI/5l. u> Miiuioi Ruiimi- 
inrnl Dcp.irmicni 6*> Dmirt Siren 
London \\ |. for further paroculaii 
and ipolii.il Ion form to »<» reinin. •! 
cumpklcd. us soon as possible 


UNIVERSIl Y 

! OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

J The Uni'crxity invite unpluuriom. for two 
' po*|s of UcMnri.li Assistant in | fiq Dipurimeni 
, of Agrtciiltnnil l-tonomicK t nndldiiicv mnsi 
: iiaic an Honour, degree prcfcrablt In 1 1 onotniis 
I or Afirlciduire with llinnomu s. I In* dibits of 
! the prists will be t<» assist with .i n-e.ir* li project 
into nu.it innrkctim' which is cvtvsled (u Hike 
lice years to complete. 

I Ik Mdnry will be at an appropn ite imini mi 
the scale It UiMl X £5o 10 €1 HO .u.nr.loii: |o 
ciu.ilffiiarione and experience i S.s ( ami 
I iimilv Allow 'in. e 

I itithei p.iriiuilnr« m.iv be obtained liom ilie 
Rejjisimr. I lie Univ«r*ny. Newrnslle ppon 
l>nc 2 wlili whom appln.illons tthrer .opu‘v) 
togetlHi witli the nnmes and addresses of three 
persons io whom reference may be m.idr, shouM 
he lodged not lutttr than Nm ember 9. 

C DMI'I I I.NI IDIJOUlAf ASSISI AN I . with 
knowhilj'e ol Nfiildle I .isi i.omn.l for 
wnkl\ n« wslcucr - Middli l"ist I sonpmn 
Digest K4 ritamerv 1 am \V t 2 

UNIVERSITY OE I.IICISTIR 

DIPVKISTINT OF ECONOMICS 
Xpplli mums arc 'nMred for a 7i t$niu>r,trv 

I.t • no »-*/i//> iii in p/jfomex. 

Salary within the range £1.2*50 tl I so () yg.ir. 
uccordint io qualities!Inns and cspinui.e 

I iirthei piirtlculiir:. from the Kewlslr.ir to 
whom appluation, ahould be seiu by Novem¬ 
ber 2nd 

I UNIVERStrY OF DURHAM 


OLI*\RfMLNl OL lAIRWIURM 
STUDIES 

ApblkatlcM)* are invited for the p«m ol Simi 
luior in Industrial Studies, Dusks hulmk u>n- 
duetlnM courses for both side* ol IndiiMrv, ami 
dci eloping work in this held Cumlidnio should 
possess u good Honours Degree, bspeneiue in 
Aifuli I ducation and/or lnduhiry would he an 
odvantuac Lhe salary will be on the muIc 
£ 1.2^u-L2.1 so p.a. with membership of FS.S.L.'. 
and l .imlly Allowance*. 

Application* (ten copier* together with the 
names or three referees, *h.nuld be sent not 
later than November 15, 19o3. in the Krgii.ir.ir 
and Secretary. 3X. North BXllcy. Durham. I rout 
whom fuKhe r particulars m ay be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OT BIRMINGHAM 

DEP\RTMEN 1 OF I.VIRAMURAI. 
STUDIES 


of STAFF TUTOR In INDUSIkU- 
ECONONfJLS. INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY or 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. This provides 
an opfMirtunlty for a graduate combining high 
academic qualification, with initiative to nuiLc 
un important contribution to teaching, planning 
and development of g growing number of 
course* for selected group* from trade union* 
and management. Research encouraged. The 
appointment will be made on cither the 
f/SuurerN suds tie £1.250 * £60 to il.b^u a 
£80 to ftfcfno'. tl 830 x £80 to £2 150* or on 
the Assistant Lreiurcr’* scale (l.r ll.lgN) x 
£10 io £1 1*0) Seining salary aeinrding to 
qualliiuitinns. f VSU, and Family Allowumr 
benefits 


AViplit.it ions fihrc*. copies) iiiom’iH! ilirn 
referees, .should be sent by November 13. I9bi 
to the Director of Extramural Studies ihc 
Uniiemity Birmingham 13 from whom further 
purtliulurs may he obi.lined 
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e^j^^f^pdH^e U'$e 
R*«t ^tffcatiotv together with '^bllfty 
to pfontote hew butim£ 1 

Write to the Managing Director, The 
International Synthetic Rubber Company 
Limited, Brunswick House, Brunswick PLitv. 
Southampton, H*itty)giife*“ ^ /. \ L . 


•’BUILDING RESSARCIt 
STATION 

G AUSTIN, WATFOI& WXU 




oimf^n , 

Held of UfnTDlN 


The Electricity Council 

hatu* the following vOcaneten:— 

JUNIOR ECONOMISTS 

Applications arc invited frojp graduates in Economics or cognate 
subjects who are interested m economic studies and related work 
associated with the Continued expansion of the Electricity Supply 
Industry. 

STAFF TRAINEES 

Application! |fer Invited for ^flltotfrvfancnttriftr Eta# Ttaaimes/' 
Applicants, 'Ihduld* noiuially^ Jm. fsed^undAr. lU .. A, peiiod' in- 
employment, not necessarily In industry, would be an advantage. 

The qualifications required are: 

Either A first or second class honours degree. , ( 

Or a professioHul qualification in -AwontUfuuy, Sefiyhaytlfij), il 
Law, Management, Administration or EtcctrfCal Engineering, " || 

Appointments for either poet wttl lie In the salary range 1625-11,000 
phn Lgdon Aflowance, acconliaf t o gn a llHc a th m s and experience. 

Further particulars and application form obtainable from 
Assistant Secretary ( Establishments ), The Electricity Count il, 

30 Mill bank. Londcm, S.W.l. 

Quote Ref. T/279. 


nxasaiMBNT/a 
_ ‘ff" 1 nrsrnSf and 

I OWN l’l \NNINO. I lie research Is 
aiincJ at av>n.xi*t [ nv.r satisfaction and 
thus providiiui dn(yn r<\onimcndutIoi)f:. 

I he duties will inrliiilc vhjuI survey* 

; tfrsp&s#*"'- ■*"***;'' 

VIIONS .Lfr.-f! or II.N.r. 
required; sialiMUs or .ipolu-il physics 
■an additional quoin 1 , 41 * 01*4 tubful. 

SlteAfcV' r«.0l upe 5ft *10 «5R Xm-P 
or over) to £l.i*5l I'rospctta to 
il 4il, 

- \pprlc STION KOAM from 
inr ui .«bo\c nldre.s Closiuu d4(0 
NuvcndKr 4. !Vo>. (5) 


M OSCOW NARODNY BANK 1 ID. has 
vacancy la r young graduate in dgpeftinitut 
dealing with Lbmhftn motley market. Good 
economics degree with ornnuasis on monetary 
theory and practice atcumry Ml pruvlwu 
experience nut essential.--Write full detail* of 
uuc, «dneiUio4 and unollieuttonx. to Staff 
Manager. 4 Mbordntc. London, B.U.2. 

ECONOMIST with food tifnonrv degree 

L4 required for the Economic and Financial 


EXPERT POSTAL 


Department. Experience in 


nuwee or pom- graduate study JntLe 
development economic* In necessary. This In 
4ii imrroaUan post with possibility df overseas 
iravel.—PI cum.- Ncnd curriculum Vitae to 

Kcscunh (I and t ). The Leonoinisi Intelli¬ 
gence Unit L util led. fcpcpcaf House. 27 . Sh 

Jumes’> Plan*. I oiidon. S.W.l. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

r ' , UNTWsrrV or tOfflDON <■ — 

• Ap/fcudtidne are^iueitid Ukr iM bonliloO oLj 
Clerk in the Counwd ,md Secretary to the 
School. 

Candidate* should iLsirab^y J>c (tualilied as 
flwcOimtanK, prcfciahly gfatWtc? arid familiar 
nltfi the 'administration of a university in«hu 
. ilop, Salary viill be dependent upon an and 
f oxpdrtenca hni not lefts than iXAoa per alfnufn 
' and the stKcesnful candidate wfU become 
eligible for mcmhcrshtp ' of > 110 '’ Pedar&tdd 
Superannuation Scheme for. Ujtu?cfklties nod 
for Lumdy Allowances, 

Applkaiiriiift, whlid* Rill he treaMi^la, strlyi 
j lomidcnLC. alvin* -i alls of, UCC ada eXi^rioitce 
a ml the names of tfifee referees, fMild be 
sent marked “Clerk to the Council ** n&i later 
Uun November >5, fo (he Dean, School 

uf Pharm.wv. Lmverslty of London. 29-3 S 
BruitsnlCk S*jmir: | mulon. W C I. 


'IBs 


friherslty 1 icorues, Lavr, Accountancy, l_ 

Sfcrctaiial, MHnssement, Markctlna, General 
Ccrtincnie of Lducatioir. etc. Also many 
practical (non-cxnmlnation) courses in 
htislncw subjects.—Write today for free pros* 
pfitus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
«>r vtiMJectx in which interested, to the Secre* 
lary (t»9;2). 

MUTROPOI.ITAN COLLEGE 

* ‘-ST. AISANS 

or r.ill at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
I t 4 I sijhllihcd 1910. 

TlfmON FOR B.^ ECONOMFes 

Wnlgejr jBnil CEgf. 1194) provides Postal 
< dursex in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Unlv. B.Sc. Leon, 
(ffcfej (¥ omraned fa mtfuded) at moderate Fees. 
1.599 Wolxcy Hiill students passed London 

fcWSi^tSf fi^^r^w, L ^mdKTca , L S othcr 

exams.- - Prospect us (mention examination) from 
U. W| Bbmy netdves. CJB.C., LL.B., Director 
ui Studies. Dept. P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXF ORD 

PERSONAL 

R CA GALLSRIBS, Kensington Gore. S.W.7. 
“ VISU VI. ASPT.CTS OF SI ILNC'E." A 
*e>iU<i>encl 0 iiaJi model of the human brain. 

_Mat. October irlr, to Saturday. November 

2nd. Daily (except Sunday) 10 a.m.-5.30 p.a.. 
Ttmrsday io Atn.4 tun. 

QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 

12 for 6s. Special cords real flowera from 
loly land Is. each. Brochure Mailable. Cards 
iu4( free. Profits to pestitate Cblldren's Fund. 

A ') *' 


WINE 


W/ISK. Are you worthy of the Blood of the 
▼ ▼ Urnpe? I.aytons Wine Merchants are 
offering certain Da/rling Do/ehs nhkh will 
appeal to the non-affluent coiinoisvrur.—Dctaili 
2a Duke M. (Manchester Sg.), W.l. WLL S8U8. 

FQIR SHERRIES for Ike CONNOISSEUR 

Jlrect from tho Shipper* (Md thua at 
well below shop prices). hL CONDEsn 
tfitf dry. truly remariiable Hite: DON 
PACO, a medium-dry Amontillado of t 
autillty; INEZ iQ’ 

■aawr 

IxMlled. rich und n 
at any price. Ids. 

Scut by return of 

fflNOUD A WML., ^_ _ 

.Sherry BMnm, Dm. 57, SO Loon Acrs. 
Lamdou. W.C.2. TEM. 9911 (10 line*). 
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HOW A NATION GROWS 

Tourism Plays Increasing Role in Japan s Invisible Trade 


Japan is a nation of inveterate travellers, and the 
tourist and transportation industry has grown apace 
with improving living standards. Promotion of-these 
industries is thus an integral part of the government s 
national income doubling plan. Likewise, with im¬ 
proved facilities in Japan and greatly expanded inter¬ 
national air routes, the number of visitors from abroad 
has grown from 103,100 in 1955 to 293,000 in 1962, 
proving an increasingly valuable source ot foreign 
exchange for the Japanese economy. During 1964, the 
scar of the Tokyo Olympics, 550,000 visitors are 


anticipated. In- 1970 , 1 , 250,000 foreign tourists are ex¬ 
pected to spend over 217 million pounds. 

This is only one of tlte many industries to play a 
part in the phenomenal growth of Japan’s economy 
in ievent years, a growth that has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of inyestoft tkround thi world. Would you 1 J 1 * 
to find out about'investing In Japan? Among its many 
publications, Yamaichi-Japan’s most experienced 
securities house-offers a booklet entitled, “How to 
Invest in Japanese Securities." (i‘s yours, free, by send¬ 
ing in the atlaclted'ep.ll|on loday. ■' 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO, LTD. 

Underwriters. Distributors, Brokers tt Deole/S 

Head Office: Kahuto-cho, Nihonboshi. Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cables : MONTONESCO TOKYO. Telex: TK 2505 . 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES GO. OF NEW YORK, INC*. 

• 4 il! Broadview York 6 , N.Y. Honolulu Bmncj,;, 112 ? Bethel Street,,Ho nolulu, Haw W . 

--~~--"cicmTcmcn'rPlTasc^^^^ "~HoV lo”"invcst in Japanese 

VMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. _' ^_ Occupation 

ubuto*cho, Nihonbi»%hi, Cltuo-kp. rok>«*. Japan ' T 

Address: ^— 


Ot> : 
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INSTITUTE FOR ? tv mi. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUTHERN ITAl Y 




Public Credit Corporafibi'i with Head Office in 
NapleS for tfie issuing of Medium-Term credit oh 
the SdfithcfhTMaihliiftd of Italy. ’ • 

- < /J*' * ■ . ’ • '< # - v 

Loans, effected at favourable terms up to 15 
years, of which 5 yCars of pre^amortization for 
the construction, rcmoderrtizatfcm or extension 
of industrial plant. f N , 

Exchange subsidies, repayable in -5 years, for 
the purchase or replacement of machinery. 


For further information concerning conditions and 
our terms for finance, please apply to: 


JSVEI1Y1ER - Servizio Sviluppo, 
Via S. Giacomo 19, NAPLES 
Phone: 325.475 



SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6 , 
overseas £6 I Os. By air see below 



Airmail 

Air 1 rr/jb' 


Airmail 

Air frrrgh 


LI 3 10'. 


£11 0s 

Cnuda — 


|ap»n. 

£13 10*. 



£12 lOv 

£9 15s 


£11 0s. 


Pruvmcii 

or 

or 

Lebanon . 

£11 Os. 


Can. $38 

Can. $30 

Malaya . . 

£12 10s. 



£12 1 Ox 

£10 10s 

New Zealand 

£13 10s 


Oihei Provmcti . 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Nigeria . . .. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10* 


$38 

$31 80 

Pakiuan . 

£12 10* 


Ceylon. 

£12 10s 

£10 0> 

Philippine* . .. 

i 13 10s 


Our 

£13 1 Os 

_ 

Rhodesia 

£12 IOs 


Fast Airica . . 

t12 I0x 

£10 0* 

South Africa 

£12 10s 

110 0s 

Egypt . 

£11 Os 


South and Cen' 



Europe . 

£10 Os 


America 

£12 IOs 


Ghana 

£12 10*. 

£9 iOs 

Sudan . 

£ 1 1 Ol 

£? 10s 

Gibraltar Malta 

£7 5s 



£12 I0-. 

i 10 10* 

Hongkong . 

— 

£12 10* 

USA. 

1 535 

$29 SO 

India. 

£12 10* 

£10 0* 


Indoneua . 

£12 10s 


W«*t Indies. 

£12 10* 


Iran and liaq 

£11 Os 

£9 IOs 





SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS- \L*a K4i j u s John nmw» . 

( o. '0 Miller M i I. syrliKy, New Suuth tWIc* Ml M-IGM Sk 11 Smlli & Son t llnul-vnr 
Ml.tiplie Mjx |li u. m It II l< SZIL . J ilc < io/e l\F '.i,S: ✓. 00 Rh) Jo JJUnru 

i \\ \ | > \ \\ m n m. mmi Vili'ii nn mil Su'i.c -ms 7 Minim l'lr.i-im KikicI. Inrunm 1 Om.iric 
l f n I ON I Ik L.iU 11 hi i m. Jtoi>k\IH>l’, Hill Piiisniw Kn.id Fori l (iltutll’H IH.NM MIK ; I jil.ir 

\lnnkK« i,nd ft Soikk.kU l upuiJnmen K LfiSPI : (». Ax.iH). K Ibr.ilnm 1,1 I .ikatti IJelinpoim 
I i jlro IIM Vm I > U iicimmcn Kiri ik.uipp.i. - u>k:un IIs'ImuM I R \Nt I. W II Smnh 
'48 Hue do Knob r.i <ilK\l\NY- W. I. Vi.i <<ciiriiilrn»irjNie 3<i kPln I. 

( oim<.russmeru k h (.mhll ll.mihiiri 1 I O.in/isM Mi isv .'.i ll.iinhiiiy Oil \N \ Ir.isrl 

Sepinr ltd 1*0 Hnx 4tlJ \ur.i. (iKI.hCM I ibrnitc K lullniii 2$ Kne dll Settle. M lions 
KOI I \Sl» N V \ II \ .m l»uni.tr<. liiipiirl S.hiCsii mi -2 »(« KuiieiJtim 4 HONGKONG 
I ||f uhi-ifSmu A FuMkiI, Bureau, lid 7U1-7 ih> M.ii IlDihe INDIA. Puiuka 

SyndK .lie Piisuic lid Gnk> Market, New Delhi 1 hi I’ IA I unit ay Sircci, C aU'litia IE 
or 2( llaiunm Sirem Bombay 1. |K \N : lntcin.uiirn.il I'hm AttCiuy or lian, P.O 

Box 1125 Tchewni 1R \Q ■ Coronet Bookstore Memn Itmliimu. Smiilujate. Bach.Ltd 

IbRALI.: SicimnlAj's \tt«.nt.y I id., Jerusalem. TlI \mv cuid H ula I l SLY : Mcvs.ihuli ie 

Italiane. Via I nma//o '2. Milan 12. J\1’\N Karl H n.iehmoyei uiteS 

b. 2-tliomc, MirusIm \/,ihu MlnaUvku. Tokyo Muii/lp & l o . P.O. Box nos 

lokyo icinr.il Jt>KD\N. Joseph I Bulious & < o I* n Box i.u. Amman kl \\ a 

1 Iasi Afinan Standard 1*0 nox JOOflU, Nairobi k()KI A I orcutn Fithllo.iliom. Supply (o 

PO. Box :<8 Kvi.mi'-llwa-Miin. Seoul. HB\NON I n< I exam niurltnilnni Co., PUe de 

l’I uule H \xscil> Biuldmu. Beirut. MAI \YA : Messrs Mjux.ui & Si*ne. Subscription Dim 
”74 Orchard Road. S'lmi.innte *>. Nl W /.LAJ AND ■ ( nmkui &. (.null tNZ* Wd„ P.O " 

"3 AnrRe A \ tune, Auckland' Ubrdon and QdWJt (NSSt .T tj,, 32 Wafht#*Tay| 

i ton. NlGrlOAl Allas NjhuA iLtd . o LaBlnio i.mo. 1* ni.b. ilid. 1 1 4*0#. —.. 

1 Narxewiis '•vHiffiuitriKtn Me P.O. Box MS. uklft 1'IIILIPPINLS I MorRbi Geirpdratloa, 
I PO, Box M'l. Manila POl \ND: Ruxli. Cl WjUzh 46. Waranwa 10. Poland. 

! RHODIMA ■ Kinextuns I Id P O. Hot 1498. Buluwnyo. Southern RhodwJa. SOUTH Al RFCA ; 
' Amerkaii & f>»ciscux Puhiicatlonx. PO Bit* 3B23. Purr icltytibeih. SPAIN; DUtnbuldora 
Inivrii.itioiui, Duuiie dc Sexio 3<». Aparl.ido 9156. Madrid SUDAN t KliurloUni BooLxhoo, 
P.D. Bos 9tiH. Nhiirtoum SW1-.DI N ; \Yrnnerwrcn>\Ulliamx A B. NordenflycbUvUucn "0. Stock¬ 
holm. SW11ZI Rl ANJ); Mtciue Aeberhard, Ciwe 121 Berne Iratisit. TANGANYIKA ; 1 he 
Tunaanyika Standard. P <) Box 33. Dur ct Snlaum. IUKNI Y: Lihralrle Hachettc. 4b9 Isiklel 
CYiddexi Beyoilu-Isiaiihul. UGANDA: I'aM African Stawlard. P.O. B<px 1636, Kampala. 
UNHID ST AILS: I lie u-nnomht. 41S Madison Aumt#* New York 17. N.V. ; BrlrNh 
Publications Inc.. 30 Iasi tuiih Street. New York 22. N.Y. ; I he I conomisl. Notional Press 
Building. NNashtnmon 4. D.C . : Nuitonnl Publications Do.. 

Californ'x. VLNI /Hi LA : Dlstribuldora Santiago C.A.. 

Nurte bibem/axioit Uuaxalpuro. Apurrado < 


>4 L»d., P.O. Bax 584 

a^MSSKfe 


N.V. ; i uc i conomist. Notional press i 
iriodo No. 2589. t fruu57 - * ■ I 


ZURICH 

Ziirn li’k (im-s'sinu<‘lister: a symbol of solidity 
both past and present. U1*S: a symbol uf 
kunfitlrnn* — past, pre^oiit and Juluiv. 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

M IIWI IZKIUSITIE BA\Ki; KSEl.LSCHA F V 
t NION DE BANQUES SL1SSES 
IMONE DI BANCHE SV1ZZERE 
HEA1I OFFICE: ZURICH, Buhnliorntru^so i.i 
OVER 80 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Capilal fully paid . i»w Fin nr 4 1^0,000,000 

Rrsrrvw. Sui*H IVaiirn 270,000,000 

Cablr AiWrrss for all Office* and Brum-he*; HANKUNIO^ 


UNION BANH 




.. l^WWtSPa^^SERtHE*" 1 *® 


r>< v 
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A two-way finance service 
that makes it easier... 


to sell 



Te.rfip supplier of industrial machinery 
aud ^pital eqiiipmcdtiof many kinds, 
Lloy<J»,& Scottish Finance, offers ; a 
jfafoeWb jjifcan* of expanding ^i% buw- 
■. 4 :L#pflE fleets Mo? in fuctj to make credit 
t;rin* without providing credit: he re- 
^ Reives bis full cash pri<je without' delay 
/op^bafceftainty. * > . > 

/ ' i ' I ; 



The man who ne eds new or improved 
equipment to develop his business can 
buy it witboM williw^qd if hflpq to, 

'Etoylf *ry - 

convenient' payments (o suit fusneeds: 
his Mudtifkcilitiec afeinuActad^hifece 
the additional credit is tinted aokfy lo 
tbe rtew equipment* The transaction is 
completely confidential. And be jets 

the full benefit of tax allowances. 

' • 1 


: //*' , 4 




For traders in cars and commercial 
vehicles Lloyds & Scbttish provides, 
through its network of branches, a 
thoroughly experienced and dependable 
finance service, with thje assurance that 
their customers will : be courteously 
treated $p that their goodwill is retained. 
Dealers are offered a variety of addi¬ 
tional facilities—e.g. lor. stocking*, or 
for extension of premise*. 


Lstablishcd dealers in furniture, clec? 
trlcat appliances, radio, television and 
other goods for the modern home, are 
making increasing u4e of the facilities 
offered by Lloyds & Scottish, by way of 
eithcrdircctcollcciionor block discount¬ 
ing. They can be sure that their custo¬ 
mers will recei\c every consideration. 


The family that needs a car, <K dip Arm 
that needs a fleet, will receive equally , 
prompt and friendly service from Lloyds 
St Scottish to finance, the purchase in 
the most, convenient way—on strictly 
competitive terms. 4 As a member of the 
Finance Houses Association, Lloyds & 
Scottish is pledged te fair stealing. 


lor.people with steady earnings, hire 
purchase provides a safe and sensible 
way to buy and pay for the things they 
need. Lloyds &. Scottish offers the 
necessary finance on competitive and 
straightforward terms—and the same 
facilities are available for central heat¬ 
ing installations, garages or garage ex¬ 
tensions, school fees and other such 
personal or family requirements. 


Owned by two great banks 

Lloyds & Scottish has a capital of £ 15,000,000 and assets of £100,000,000. It is owned 
by Lloyds Bank and National Commercial Bank of Scotland. Through its network of 
local offices in over 80 large towns it provides a comprehensive service covering all 
forms of hire purchase. In the course of 40 years' experience, it has established a repu¬ 
tation for efficient and courteous service to all its customers. Enquiries arc welcomed 
at any branch, or may be sent to the address below. 



Lloyds & Scottish 


Limited 


’ jDW$$P fiY ILO YDS B\SK A Vp NATtONAL COMMERCIAL BA%fC Of SCOTL AVD 
ASSETS ilOO t OOO t O(JO V 

MEMfUfk OF THE FIN VNCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION ^ 

4 Vigo Street, London W.1 
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interested in Australia 


C.B.A. Nominees Pty. ltd. 

A guide, to, and service for, your Australian 
and New Zealand portfolio investments— 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

Covers various aspects of Company Law as 
defined an the Uniform Companies Act now - 
operating m most Atnktrialian States—abd 
much else besides. | 


The purpose of this 150 phgc book u to give 
a factual and balanced picture of the re¬ 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request. ; 


THE COMMERCIAL RANK OF AUSTRALIA 


IMS 


LIMITED 

LONDON OH ICE 

iq Old Jewry ECa 


tfawfmraUd m I ti/ttrtu 


Telephone MET 8761 


1IKM» OFFIC.P 

33, r r33!l Col liras Street, Melbourne. 



if you have ] a bottle of The 

•Antiquary*’ in your : cupboard %JtUl WfU4£HUMlf 
disclose it only when the company * j : *■ 

is appropriate. The “Antiquary*’ jul* j. w 

is much too good a whisky to waste vld 5C0tCf| tU flinty 

on those who will not value it as IL^rf * 

highly U you do. EDINBURG*) 



the ‘ ROYAL* can provide you 
with complete Insurance protection 


\\ Ih ivvit vou j»o in (irv,it l>i it.im <M iliHiu^lu'iit iliv 
w.M-U, h\ humus ol ils nrtiMii L ill I Mill is .Iiul n-s 

tin* wimu- ol tin* ‘Kox.ll’ is iI'n.ins lUMI -iI li.ind. 


HLM> OHKL; 

1 North John Mivrl, 1 rs * i |>»»«*1 ? 

io\no\ iu io iniiu. 

3 4 , 2 ti I onih.inl Stiver, 1 j 




Service Is Yours Around the World 
from Japan's Dai-lchi Bank 

90* ANNIVERSARY 

1ST.; 1*7* 


The Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd. 

rD OFFICE • Morenouclu. Chiyoda-fcu, Tokyo 

ii rs "| IRSTBANK" Branch ndt-work throughout I*pan 

V YORK ACiENCY : IM Hfoad»ay. Naw York. N.Y . U S A. ’ 

CAOO CORRESPOND! NT OH ICE. M South Dearborn Si-, Chicago ). HI., U S A. 

I DON REPRESENTATIVE Of r ICE s l Royel Enchauga Ave . London EC 1,England 
CK IATED BANK The Chekiang First Bank of Commerau (Hongkong) Ud^Hongkoue 
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KEY HOf4CY KMOP'' 




r?Fm 


ITKAOB 


Bank rote (from 

*2%, 3/iy*4a)*.. 

Dipoilt ritM 
7 days' notice: 

Owing banks 
Discount boom,,. 
Local author Ufa ,. 
3 months' fluid . 

Local authorities <. 
Finance housjfc,.,- 
Call monop^;^, 

w,* 

DaHB*day|ii«, s 


Treasury I 
Octeberj 


mm 

-W * YjWj 


S * V; % 


W Sk 


3 rnnkT.:^ JV**, 

' . ^ Jfe&i..' 


t '3 nWKhs’., 


t Wl 

FL.-4. 

kMITKACi f 


Treasury 

Prime BMHjMftAi •] 
luro'doflftY/vK I 
authority liul,.. 
Euro-^oryPjfffeotd 

forth* mlqfSwi 


In flavour il£**jfi 
NawTork.%. 
Naw York i.J.1 

'assail 


|e*che»iecor*r, i 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

Amount (£ million) 91 Da] 


Data of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

Average 
lUta of 

Allotted 
at Max. 




for 

Allotment 

Rata * 

1962 ^ 

OrOor 




-% 

Oct. 

12 

230 0 

386 8 

72 

3-07 

38 

1963 






July 

12 

220-0 

404 7 

75 

6 64 

24 

19 

220-0 

456-8 

75 

4 84 

38 

99 

26 

220 0 

397-9 

75 

2 64 

29 

Aug. 

2 

220-0 

399 6 

75 

2-26 

26 

9 

240-0 

417 1 

21 

5-09 

63 

H 

16 

250 0 

408-2 

73 

t -73 

40 

(( 

23 

250 0 

406 6 

74 

0 40 

so 

.. 

30 

250 0 

404-4 

74 

. 5-44 

41 

Sept. 

6 

250-0 

439-5 

74 

0-79 

37 

13 

250 0 

431-8 

2 

II-fi 

*4 


20 

250 0 

409*0 


8*92 

46 

u 

27 

250 Of 

4004- 

73 

S -88 

33 

Oct. 

4 

240 0 

v: 


4 ^ 87 , 

19 

„ 

II 

240 0 


n 

4 n 

44 


* On October Nth tenders .for 91 ,i I«f4ni« M"t» h) IM, 
secured 44 par cent, higher tender* ttMxaUoMM 1 » 4 bfi. 
Tha offer for this weak was for £040 Mnllan 91 V* Wh. 
t Allotment cut by £20 million. ^ 1 


L AST Iwicjt.thc discount market was 
forced tofeprrow twice from the Qan^ 
of England* bMpjt the Treasury bill tedder 
on the Fridiy me market syndicate chose 
to igziore the toipications of this borrowing 
and left ita tSa^nchanged at £99 is nd. 
The ave^e irate of discount fell fraction¬ 
ally by o*j$d to 72 s 4.326 per c$a|. Th? 
m&M fas had to pay for tlfirmtiitf to 
qatwlJmby jbdng forced to harfowfyom 
me jtomk if England at Bank r&teofi»ca£k 
**** days of this week. ^ On 
w. three houses borrowed a 
^MAi^ a . Tuesday five or six took 

and on Wednesday one 
L QpWj ffHNy Mk a small amount. . .. , 
Hp;o England has clearly decided 
? lAa^^^nlua^ an does not as yet warrant 
f tWnie flfdts r jfat, introduced at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, to charge the market a 
rate of J or^per cent above Bank rate for 
46&^J)/dced. the fact that this 
only hoc® used' once 
suggests that the authorities fee^it to be 
more powerful when held in reserve than 
when actually used. However if the market 
continues to refuse to respond to official 
wishes, the Bank may be forced to bring 
this weapon out of reserve. Admittedly 
there is no great urgency at the moment 
since although the covered arBftYajgeftiSfglff 
on Treasury bills between London antLNew * 
York is ft per cent in favour of New York, 
this margin is probably still not large enough 
to induce large movements of aftoffcterm 
money. But the picture could chahge radic¬ 
ally if the New York bill rate rose fir if 
the discount on forward sterling widened. 

The actual terms of the new local 
authority.borrowing regulations were much 
as Expected by the local authority loan 
market and the general feeling is that they 
will have little effect on market' turnover 
since short-term borrowing over the coun¬ 
try as a whole is roughly in line with the 
proposed maximum. 

'• BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ini a )l 


1, ^ 7 f .•Abefalive J Octobtr 10 f *"lSht£pef 16 

*_J_ _'J ■_? ’ i ' V * » ‘ - ' « i 


US» ...... I 

fro nth ft...' 
Swt»F*.., \ 
Belgian Fr. . [ 


2 - 78-4 * 2 * 
Ti-6lf-|4 OlY ; 
i##'*** 


2-79*4-f^t 

3 5i!iA3 4 M 


9 98 3 4 -IO‘ 28 , 2 ! IQ'EVr 

■ i A'JV t-a a -e* ■ ? i 


A'PUitfi 

'lulianLira. :_:-l 775 

faydJihrKr. rilrZIU-HTOV > 

assya^-'vawsfcB^ 

* Official limit* , 


One Monl 




2-79*4-% 

IJW'rJ- 

- USX 1 

KS 


re* 


fisft?:. 


Aoatfl«» Sch p ire. pafakimO m. fife-par 

M'M: ,Jmi I sKfcs: 


'tc.ip-por ~P ar 

4o'pu$m«%X>. 

par-Jji eflfdl* 2*1 ora pm 


Italian Lira.... 1*4 

Swadltti Kr. .Ifon 


tbbr.s! 


Three Hontht Forward' 


ymflMl *’V ,.4 i M h*wb* Signac, pnr 

Franch Fr...' * 4-1 >4 c. dis I 4 J 4 c. dis 

Swiss Fr.i.i..’,.. I'j-l* 4 C. pm l*t-l'»c. pm 

Austrian Sch.■ lOgro. em-par lOgro. pm-par 

Balglan Fr. 17-12 e. pm t 1 |kI 7 c. pm 

Danish Kr... . t 2-3 o^a dtp I era dis 

Dutch Old. 3 * 4 - 2 *A'»‘ffeWU e- Pni 

!2n. c ; r L r Dm : 

Swadiah Kr. * 4 -t 4 t* era pm 


Cold. Price It* rfxlnt- 


s. par fine oz. 
$ par fine oz.." 


Investment Currencies 


Invastmant $ (London): % pm ! 
Sacurity £,(Naw YorK)i % dis | 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



April 1 , 

April 1 , 

Weak 

i Week 

I Estimate 

1962 , 

1963 , 

ended 

l ended 

£’000 1 1963-64 

Oct. 

Oct. , 

Oct. j 

| Oct 


13 , 

12 , 

13 . j 

: 12 . 


1962 

1963 

1962 j 

1963 

_L 





Ordinary 

Ravanua 





ncoma Tax- 2 , 789,000 

898,111 ; 

909,710 

14,159 

18.436 

Oth. Inland Rev. 9 ^ 0 ,OpO 

Customs and 

461,200 j 

472,800 

19 , 200 . 

15,200 


2 , 732.000 1 , 406,441 1 . 433,087 38 , 232 , 42.224 


FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 


Tr.llury Bills 

Total 



Tender 

Tap 

Public 

Pept 

Bank of 
England 

Floating 

Dabx 

1962 
Oct. 13 

3,010 0 

1,598 3 

215 2 


4.823 6 

1963 
July £ 

.. 27 

2,840 0 
2,840 0 

1142.7 

1194*7 

221 7 
2140 

O : 0 

3 , 204-4 
5^50 2 

> 

c 

n 

UN— 

-ANOU 

2.860 0 
2 , 880-0 
2,9100 
2 , 940*0 
2 , 970*0 

1156 4 
1094 3 
1128 9 
1109*3 

234*8 
236 7 
261 I 
232 8 
210*4 

3 5 

09 

1*0 

5,254 7 
5 JII 0 
5,300 7 
5.283 2 
5,329 4 

Sept 7 
14 
21 
28 

3.000 0 ‘ 
3 . 020*0 
3,040 0 
3,060 0 

2:100 i 

2,189 4 
2,200 2 
1,747 9 

236 0 
261*3 
246*7 
323*0 

03 

0 3 

5,396 7 
S .470 9 
5,494 9 
5 . 131-6 

Oct. 5 
.. 12 

3,090 0 
3 , 110*0 

1 . 744*2 
1,756 3 

243*2 

230-2 


5 . 077*4 

5 , 096*4 


(£ million) 

I Oct. 17 , 

Oct. 9 , 

jOct. 16 . 

j 1962 

1963 

1963 

Issue Deportment* : 

Notes in circulation. 

2,287 6 

2 , 409-4 

2,404 6 

Notes in banking dept.. . 

37-7 

41-0 

45 8 

Govt dabt and securities 4 ' 

2,324 0 

2,449 0 

2,449 0 

Othar securities. 

0 8 

0 7 

0 7 

Gold com and bullion.... 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

Coin othar than gold coin 

0 3 

03 

0-3 

Banking Department l 

Deposits: 

' Public accounts. 

12 6 

11-3 

11-4 

Special deposits . . . 

Beaker* .T.. 

Others. 

Tottl... 

79 1 


279-9 

278 9 

273 7 

FI -0 

70 2 

71-5 

441 5 

355*2 

362 8 

Securities: 

Government. 

353 5 

241-8 

*5 

Discounts and advances ... 

47 2 

07 -« 

21*4 

Other . 

30 0 

21-4 

Total. 

420 7 

331-0 

^ ■■ 

33^0 

Banking department reserve , 

38 6 

41*9 


" Proportion ” .... 

% 

8*7 

&7 



* Oevtmmant dabt is £ 11 , 015 , 100 . capital £ 14 , 533 , 000 . 
Fiduciary kaua decreasad by £50 million to £ 2,450 million 
on Augwat 28 th. ,* _ .. 


Total....... 4339,000. 2.934,657 3,0H>92j 90,6391 92,954 

Ordinary 
Bxponditura , 

upplySarvicas. 6.139,000 2,877.084 2,980,380 93,900(101,509 
Othar.! 748,000 397,135 410,7(9 191 46 

Total. 6,887,000 3,274,219 3,391,099 93,819 j 101,546 


inking Funds. 42,000 

20,679 

20,693 

190 

75 $ 

Above-line" Surplus 
or Deficit. 

366,241 

407,400 

3 , 370 ' 

9,347 

Be low-line ” Net Expen¬ 


diture* . 

176,553 

237,192 

6 , 724 , 

8,394 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

136.794 

644,192 

loio 94 

IV 4 I 


Non Merket Borrowing 

N/et receipts from : , 

Tax Reserve Certificate* 92.340 74,541 497 858 

Savings Certificates. ft.. -700 - 5,700 500 - 1,000 

Defence Bonds. 8,349 1 5,453 909 584 

Premium Savings Bonds. 18.600 , 20,600 300 j 400 

Total. 118,5891 94,894 2,2061 84| 

* Nat repayments from tha Civil Contingencies Fund 

£3 willian in 1963-51 .cpmpai^ed with £10 million In 1962-43. 




























THU ECONOMIST OCTOBER 19, IMS 


Locate your net&f&Mfr ¥ U ^3.^ c 

ift the excellent bu$iries$* 


m 


climate of 




.... Scotland’s flourishing, 
fast-growing new town 
in the county of Fife 

Glenrothes Hah a belter ull-v ear-round climate than luuny 
locution* in the South •.. less raiul'all and snow ... no fog and 
just as much sunshine, lfrit the business climate is better still, 
providing ideal conditions of growth for new industrial 
development . . . 

SITES: Standurd factories of varying "ires a\ a liable 

for immediate entry at \ery attractive rents. 

Or a factory built to your o\\ u requirements 
in record time. 

L 4 BO UR: large and growing pool, both male and 

female, and of all age groups. Absenteeism 
and turnover negligible in existing industries. 

HO US IN G : ^ ew bouses at very hftv rents for all workers, 
executive and managerial staff in Glenrothes 
—available without delay. Ample vacancies 
in all schools now. , 

GLENROTHES 
is on the road 
to prosperity 

• . . strategically sited on the 
main route linking Scotland f s 
Uco new road bridges over the 
Forth and Tay, with first-class 
communications by road, rail , 
sea and air . 




... wh.n it ( » tft&iio awa/'frijNft 0*^ niaiWbg 

crowd, forg«jtingtb* tha da/.^,wli«f| 

ask Is a ftna’tM Scotch thofiftMto-yovr 
in smoothtjsiss, ijf.Wo#' ftdvWV . 



SCO TCH WHISKY - 


PRlCfcS: • riir«« Swr‘ BottUc 41/6 ■ Half Bottlw 21 /P Quarter Bdttlei 11/2 • MlrtUtureiottle» 4 /J 



-THE BANK" HAS ALL THE FACTS ON CANADA... 

Closely associated with Canada’s growth, transition and rise to 
world prominence for more than zoo years, The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank can supply you with vital information on 
commercial and industrial growth trends* resources and 
services, federal and provincial regulations—in short, anything 
you need to know to ensure your business success in Canada. 
With more than 600 branches across the country, the Toronto- 
Dominion offers you a complete banking service. 

CANADA IS AS NEAR AS ... 


TORONTO-DOM INION 


For foU information writs to the 

GENERAL MANAGER, GLENROTHES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
GLENROTHES, FIFE, SCOTLAND 
Phone: Glenrothes 220(2 


I v:here people make the different* 

London Offices: 0 King William Street. 12C4 • 10Q Mount Street, Wl 
A'ew York: *£w2l Street, NY5 
Chicago : 30 West Monroe Sticofc 
Head Office: SB King street. Toronto. Ontario, Canada 

INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


7 . Authorised 1 ns Second Class VUJI, P(*C Offlk*Prmicd In St. Ueownis Pres*. MU.. I- C-V,/ M bll*ht/by The 

Ncw-.pu>er Lid . at 22 Rider Street. London. S.W.IY Telephone: W hifeh.it! lflX Pdstnec -*n 'hi* '«ue: OK f[d.\ Overseas <5'd. 


Kegiiiercd as a Newspaper. Authorised 

Vouvniwr Tl 
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PRICES AND YIELDS 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 1% 196$ 


B2 u I 4 
104 s ,, , 

97'I ,* k W» 4 

Wj < 60*4 

,s?r -in 

64*|, I SJlj 

at* s? 
«s: % 


100*1,4 

87 

82* x 

©■ 

95 


96 

•1*1 

76 , 
85*i 
78»| 
87*2 
•9*4 


68**14 61*, 
87 81* a 


9I», 4 

7P U 


80 7 § 

M'l 


Prices, 1963 
Hi|h i Low 


hW&:HS 

71169 

_«8 

6% uJW 

.,*.1976 
.1960-90. 

51vfnga Bonds 3%... ,4.,. 1965-75 | 

SS 5 h$ :::::::.:! 8 S 3 

Treasury 3*2%.1979-81 I 

Funding 5i,%.I982r84 

Treasury 5%.1986-89 ! 

Redemption 3% . 1986-96 

Pimdlag 3.«... 1999-2004 i 

Treasury 5 T 2 %.2008-12 

Copaois 4% .after Fob. 1957 

War Loan 3*2%. aftor 1952 

Conv. 3*»%.aftor Apr. 1961 : 

Troaaury 3%.aftor Apr. 1966 

Consols 2*1%. 

Troasury 2*2%... .aftor Apr. 1975 

t British Electric 4*i%.1967-69 

? British Electric 3%.1968-73 

BHtliKEIdctric 3%.1974-77 

Brhtslr Electric 4* 4 %.1974-79 

British Electric 3*j%.1976-79 

British Gas 3*2%.. ..1969-71 

British Gu4V..1969-72 

British Gas 3% . 1990-95 

British Transport 3% .1968-73 

British Transport 4% .... 1972-77 
British Transport 3%.1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


, 99»*» 

"SStk 
! ,Sf* 

t l«»n . 

! 


Not Rod. Gross Rod, 
Yioid, Ylold, 

Oct. 16, Oct. 16. 

I963f 1963 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

2 17 9 3 14 9/ 

2 2 3 3 12 8 

2 8 0 4 4 


Pricos. 1961 


3 2 10 
3 3 6 


4 II 
4 7 
4 6 
4 13 
4 15 
4 17 


4 18 6 
4 8 11/ 

4 16 3/ 

5 2 3/ 
5 I 6/ 


5 12 

5 8 


I 

5 

6 
I 

4 

10 

13 

II 

I Hf 
“ If 


High 


61/10*2 
57/3 
21/6 
87/3 
82/3 
82/- 
59/- . 

44/3 
£255,4 
45/6 , 

40/9 
65/- 
£19 
•56/6 
*297,4 
48/9 
38/3 
36/3 
76/6 
57/6 
16/3 , 

15/9 ; 

18/3 
41/6 , 


Low 


53/- 

49/10*2 

17/4*2 

$:■’ 

Rff*. 

37/9 
£21*.4 
37/9 
37/3 
52/6 

£16*4 

47/6 

*25l,« 
42/3 
31/3 
31/3 
63/- 
49/6 
11/9 
11/6 
14/6 
34/d 


Mm Two 
D ividend# 
(«) (b) (c) 

°/w ? 


( 


oroiNary, 

STOCKS 


1963 1963 1963 ! 


3 12 II 


10 Of 
10 

15 

16 
0 
0 

14 
16 

1 10/ 

15 41 
19 10/ 

2 7/ 


14/6 12/1*2 

16/6 12/9 

14/3 13/- ; 

38/7*2 30/6 

54/9 42/6 . 

25/4'j 18/- : 

25/3 22/6 

19/9 15/10*2 


59/9 

36/- 

25/l'j 

13/9 


\b 
5*2 b 
fr b 
7*2 b 

H 

. 6 b 

12 05c 
I 8 c 

! 5 0 

! 7*2 b 

: II/- b 
, 9 b 

!$2 37*,c 

5 a 
i 7*2 0 

I 5*2 b 
! 6*4 b 

! 5 c 

! 10. c 

is 

s.j| 

: 7ijb } 

6 o ' 
14 b 

5 0 
14 b 
5 a 


4< 2 o 

6*2 a 
7*2 0 

7 a 
d*j o 

4 « 

***& 

n 

7*2 0 
5/- 9 
71,9 

n wc 

10 b 
15 b 

2*2 o 
6*4 9 

3 • 

5 9 

4 9 

22*i b 

4 9 
4 9 

4*2 9 
8*2 b 

8 o 
10 b 

6 

10 b 


ovmciai. 

inster 'B*.*1 

IoTn. Z. 

id. ft S. Aftfcr..£l 


BANKS. DISCOUNT 8 HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.9/- 

Midland.£1 

>Nat. Provincial. .«,...£! 
I Whetmini 
r Australia 
( Ik. Lend.** 

1 Bank of Montroal.. .$10 
BankofNaw5.vyalM.al 

Barclays O.C.O.£1 

Chartorad.£1 

Hongk'g. B Sfcang. . .825 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
, Royal Bk. Canada.|H» 

1 Standard Bank.£1 

i Hambroa .. .$/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schrooars.£1 

; Union Discount.£1 

1 Bowmaker ........ ,5/- 

Lombard Banking ., .5/- 
• Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
j United Domins Tst...S/- 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

Aftiod Breweries_5/- 

1 Bass. Mitchells A B.. .5/- 
I Charrfngton Unitad 5/- 

I Distillars.10/- 

GuinnMS.. 10/- 

Harvayi.$/- 

! Watney Mann. 5/- 

Whitbraad ‘A’.5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 


55/41, 55/l'i 

52/6* 51/1*2 

18/7*2 18/4*2 

* m 

41/3 , 42/4 

I *52f*i4 *231,4 
1 45/6 , 45/6 

39/9 39/6 


61/6 

£lfr 

54/- | 

a$*,4 1 

43/6 ‘ 
37/- 1 


62/3 
1 55/9* 

' 36/3 ..... 

36/3 - .36/- 
' 70/- l *D/- 

56/9 57/4*2 

11/9 12/4*2 . 

12/6 12/6 

I S/3 . 15/7't 1 

. 35/- ,34/9' t 

; 14/- 4 l4/4i a 

16/1*2 16/4*2 

13/6 13/7*2 

37/9 37/6 

\v>'\ :%i 

24/9 25/3 

17/9 : 17/9 


3*63** 

3- 91 
3 . 54 a*! 
3 97 
3*99 

3'#4 

4- 07 
4.47 
3 02 
316 

5 06 
4-88 
4*21 | 
3*06 ! 
3*12 

6 90 . 
3 04 1 
2-43" 
2 -79 i 
.4-36 
102 
5oo«*: 
5 56 

3BI ; 


417 

3 82 

4 40 

3 87 

4 >23 

3 85 
3-96 

4 23 


Prica, 
Oct. 9, 
1 1963 


Pries. 


, Rad. Yield. 
Oct. 


68 /- 

19/9 


19/9 

39/6 

70/9 

17/3 


46/7*, 

2'lP 

5*s a '• Associated Portland 

-.£» . 57/- 

! 58/6 

2 85 

29/9 1 

4 0 1 

9>ib ! British Plaster Bd. 

10/- 34/3 

; 35/- 

3-86 

18/6 1 

* * ; 

10 b J Richard Costain ... 

.5/- 24/7*2 

25/1*2 

3 18 

9/4* 2 

IMjc | 

3*2 0 i Crittsll Mfg. 

5/- 1 12/9 

13/7*2 

428 

12/- 

6 a 

16*2 b | International Paints 

.4/- 14/- 

, *4/3 

6 32 

57/6 

25 c 1 

25 c Rugby Portland .. 

.5/- 57/6 

60/- 

2 08 

16/4*2 

12 b 

5 a Wail Paper. 

.5/- i 17/2*4 

I6/IM4 

502 



CHEMICAL 

l 

! 


18/9*4 

IM.b 

4< s a Albright ft Wilson 

5/- ' 23/9H 

23/-I1 

4 35 

15/3 

5 a 

9 b Borax Defd. 

.5/- 17/0*4 

17/4*2 

4 03 

29/Ha 

6 b 

4 0 Fisons . 

..£1 38/3 

38/3 

5 23 

54/7'j 

6*40 

7'jb ICI . 

..£1 67/-* 

66/9 

4 49** 

14/- 

6*4 b 

3*4 a Monsanto. 

5/- 15/3 

15/3 

3 28 


DRAPERY 4 STORES 


91 

105*2 
72 
106 
86*| 
95 
71 
93*2 
96*4 
I00* t 
101*4 
52'1 
98> t 
100 


U- 

■ 5 ’’ 

73 

9I'4 

58*4 

87', 

92'i 

96*4 

96'j 

46*4 

90's 

95 


Auttnlla 3*4%.1965-69 

Australia 4 % ..1974-74 

Caylon 4%.. 1973-75 

Naw Zealand 6%.V.'.1976-80 

Fad. Rhodesta and Nyasalanp 6%.1978-81 j 

South Africa 3*a% .1965-67 

, Southern Rhodesia 4«j%.1987-92 I 

! Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 « 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 | 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 l 

Corporation of London 5*4%.1976-79 I 

, fhddlasax 5'4%. 1980 


90 7 § 

103*2 

7l'i 

104*4 

84 

93*4 

69 

93*, 

96*, 

99*4 

101 

51*2 

96 

99*§ 


1963 


1963 

27/6 

23'10'j 

23/- 

17/6 

9 b 

5 b 

4 a 

2 0 

Boots Pure Drug 
Montague Burton. 

5/- 26/4'j 

.10/- 20/- 

91 


s 

d 

50/6 

00 

5«s a 

14*4 b 

Debenhams. 

.10/- 47/1*2 


2 

01 

56/9 

10 0 

23'j b 

G.U.5. ‘A’. 

.. 5/- 55/9 

■2?! 1 


10 

0/ 

34/9 

27/9 

13*3(1 

16*3 b 

House of Frasar .. 

.. 5/- 1 31/10*2 

71*2 


IS 

01 

15/9 

13/6 

8 b 

5 0 

Lewis's Invest. Tst. 

...4/- 14/6 

104*4 


10 

6/ 

68/6 

, 53/4*2 ! 

1 28/6 ' 

10 a 

25 b 

Marks ft Spencer 

A* 5/- 67/3 

84 


16 

0/ 

37/1*2 

21*3 c 

7*30 

United Drapery .. 

...5/- 36/- 

93 7 , 

69 


6 

Of 

59/9 

45/- • 

26*3 b 

10*4 a 

Woolworth . 

OIL 

British Petroleum 

...5/- 58/10*2, 

21* 


10 

0/ 

6l/7*a 

46/6 . 


t3'jd 

. ...£l 60/10*2* 

96*4 


19 


67/9 

44/10*2 

\v A a 

Burmah Oil. 

....£1 66/7*2 

100 


4 


£19*2 

44/7*2 

; £16*,, 

13 0 

18*4 b 

Royal Dutch. 

.20 fl. £l8*s 

101*4 


6 

01 

' 40/\*i 

tlMju 

118* 3b 

Shell Transport .. 

.. 5/- 41/6* 

ir* 

4 

16 

a 

Of 

o< 

33/6 

! 22/9 - 

Ultramar. 

..10/- 27/6 


25/9* 

19/9 

44/9* 

56/9 

32/3 

14/6*4 

67/9 

36/3* 

58/7' 2 


£17*. 
40/IO'2 
27/- , 


2 52 

3 54 
4*47 

2 94 

4 65 

3 57 
2 58 

2 99 
3-20 

6 39 
6*64* 

3 57 

5 99 


l J 4 

I «i 
1*4 
1*4 

1*4 

2*2 

1*2 

2*4 

2*4 

1 *2 

2*4 

2 

J 5 * 

I 

l»4 


2' 4 

1*4 

I'j 

2 

1*4 

2 

I'2 

1*4 

1*2 

2'a 

1*4 

2*2 

2*4 


99*4 


5 5 6 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


NSW YORK 

' M. S_^£r , -1 , 

* I t 


PRICES AND INDICES 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

9 16 9 16 

$ $ $ $ 


Oct. 9 Oct. 16 


Oct. 9 Oct. 16 1 


Ocr. 9 Oct. 16 


Atch. Topeka .... 28*2 1 29' 4 

Can. Pacific. 32 j 32 7 , 

Pennsylvania. I9*i j 19*2 

Union Pacific_ 40*4 1 40 

Amer. Electric ... 36*, \ 36*2 

Am. Tel ft Tel. .. I28U r l30b 4 
Com. Edison. ... 86* 2 86*2 

Int. Tel. ft Tel.... 48* 4 49* 4 

Soutli'n Nat Gas. 51*, , 51*2 
Western Union .. 31 s , 1 33 

Alcoa. 66*, I 68*4 

Aluminium. 26 7 , 27' 4 

Amer Can. 45* 4 ! 45 s , 

Am Smelting.... 80'4 , 80 

Am. Vncme . .. 79*, 78*, 

Antconda 49 r , 50*2 

Beth Steel . 32 7 , 33’ 4 

Booing . 33'2 33', 


Calanase. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Nltnolive .. 
Crown Zeller... 
Distiller, Seag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical . 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak- 

Ford Motor ... 
Ge. Electric ... 
General Foods .. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Helna. 

int Bus. Mach 
Int. Harvester... 


52 

93 

46*, 

52' 4 

51*, 

20*4 

59 


53*, 

95 

45*, 

52*4 

51*2 

22 ', 

S8* 4 


1244*4 [244*2 


I1M, 
! 53*, 
78 
87' 
78' 
39»< 
48 s , 
46*. 
462' 
58' 


ll|) 4 
53*4 
79 7 , 
86*4 
79*2 
40/, 
49», 
44*, 
490' 4 

6M4 


Inter. Nickel . 
Inter. Paper .. 
Kennecott.... 
Monsanto .... 
Nat. Distiller*. 
Pan-American 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn.. 
Sears Roebuck 
Shell Oil .... 
Socony-Mobil. 
Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.l. 
Unton Carbide 
U.S. Steel . .. 
West. Electric. 
Woolworth... 
Xerox. 


1 61 
. 35', 
78*4 
57 
25*a 
44*, 
78*, 
. 75*4 
98*4 
I 43*4 
I 70 
1 62 *, 
70*4 
105 
54*2 
40*, 
72*4 
288 


6H4 

35 

78*4 

M* 

47*4 

80 

82 

: 98*2 
I 44*4 
68' 4 
64*. 
70*, 
107*. 
56*. 
401, 
74' 2 
310 


/■» 

U 


FRANCE , Frca. 

Air Liquid, .. j 871 I 
BanquedePari, j 380 

Citroen . 177 ■ 5! 

C. F. Petrol#.. 243 

Cie. G. d'Elect.! 626 
Machines Bull. | 291 - 

‘echinoy.| 174 S' 

Prmtemps_ 414 eue 

Rhone-Poulenc 392 I 394 

11.M. 343 348 

•amt-Gobain.. 276 . 269 

Usmor . 148 147 

index .. 87-7 86 7 

High ... 102’2 (7.L63) 

Low . 84-4 (10 7 63) 

Dec. 28, 1962-100. 


I 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad'che.Anilln 

Bayer. 

9[ Commerzbank 
. Deutsche Bank 
5^ Hoechst Farb.. 

5| Kundenkredit 
Loewenbrau.. 
Mannetmann . : , 

Siemens.. 560 

Thyaien-Huette; 198 
Volkswagen .. I 602 
Herstdtt Index <01*52 

High . 103 75 

Low . 83 II 

Dec. 31. 1959-1' 


A & 


519 

535 

530 

532 

492 

438 

1,090 

210*4 


514 

534 

522 

525 

485*; 

435 

1,087 

203 

550 

& 

9989 

:9.9.6, 


HOLLAND 
A.K.U. 

Bijenkorf. 

Heinekena_ 

Interunie (FI.50) 
K. N. Hoogoven 
1 Kon. Zout-Ket 
I Philips (FI.25).. 
Robaco (FI.50) 
i Rotterdam Bk.. 

' Thomaasen ft D. 

j Vaieurop. 

Zwanenbery * 
Index... 352 
High.... 358 

Low . 320 

1953 • 


& 


ITALY 

Ass Generali . 


Standard and Poor's Indicea (1941-43^10) 


Sept. 18 
.. 25 

Oct 2 

9 

- 16 


425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 

Industrials 


Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

74 60 

3 00 

38 88 

4 40 

66 93 

3 24 

88 08 

4 07 

76 78 

2 99 

38 81 

4 40 

66 37 

3 29 

88 08 

4 07 

76 15 

3 02 

38 34 

4 48 

66 00 

3 31 

88 18 

4 06 

76 07 

3 02 

38 09 

4*49 

65 56 

3 33 

87 98 

4 08 

77 0 

2 98 

38 43 

4 45 

65 57 

3-33 

87 67 

4 11 


Breda . 

. ' 5.290 

dison. 

. 1 3.265 

■at . 

. 2.458 

f insider . .. 

1 927 

Central# 

9.470 

Montecatini 

1.885 

Motta _ 

28.450 

Olivetti ... 

1 2.790 

'irelli S.p A. 

! 4.790 

Rinascent# 

623 

mi Viscosa 

4.905 

Index ... 

542 87 


Lire Lire 


5.116 
3,191 
2.417 
919 
9,520 
I.8S2 
27,910 
2.770 
4.700 
619 
4.830 
536 99 


High.... 673 06 (2.1.63) 

Low . 559 32 (2.10.63) 

1950 -100. 


BELGIUM 
Arbed 
Bque.Nat 
Bque. Soc. 

CockeHtl •_ 

Eaparance Long |< 4,895 
Hoboken .. ‘" ““ 

Innovation .. 

Photo Gavaert . ’ 2.312 

Sidro. 970 

Soc. Generate.. 15,000 

Soflna. 8.190 

Un. Mimere 1/10 1,042 

Index,., 128-74 128 75 
HrghV... 130 90(13.9.63 ) 
Lew,.... 119-85 (3.1^3) 

Dec. 31, 1953-100. 


Pres. 
28.025 
defiel. t0J2S ; (0,375 
:. Gen.! l!4|5 3.480 

■ Oug.!.2,450 2.348 

‘ 4,895 4.830 

5.900 15,900 

6.590 6.600 

- 2.380 

966 
15,125 
8,180 
.042 


SWEDEN 

Laval B. .. 

Efekonolux .... 
EricNoaB.Kr.35 
Skand. Banken. 
Sv. Cellulosa... 
Sv. Handelsbsnk 
Tandstk.BKr.50 
Index... 
High.... 


5^'a 
800*j 797 

, 467 , 462 
[FI. 199 IFI.I97 
580 , 560'j 
7801 4 787 

IPI. 150-4 FI. 149 I 
'FI.23I 1FI.229 
. 354 350 

' 790 761*4 

iPI. 76 I FI. 75 I 
1 910 : 910 
4 348 2 

7 (3^63) 

ml00. 


Kr. 

308 

279 

145 

162 

258 

216 

246 

167 


Kr. 
310 
286 
151 
166 
259 
221 
247 
167 

196-70 200 71 
201 68 ( 5.8.63) 


425 Industrials High, 77 22 (Sept. 24. 1963) . Low. 65 48 (Ja n. 2, 1963). 


Low. 162 02 (2.1.63) 

Dec. 29, 1956-100. 

NORWAY • % ; % 

BarganaPriv’bk. \90 187*, 

Borregaard.... 100 , 175 
Norsk Hydro.. ! 272*a 278* 4 


Ex dividend. t Tax free t Assumed average life. 7 years. 

(u- I Kerim dividend (6) Tinal dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, 
jipjnese pricev xi,pplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial li 


{ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7i. 9d. In £. B Ex capitallsatlbn. T Ex rights. tt Equlvalant to 7*2 ttarlii 
(«) To earliest date. If) Flat yield, (g) Ex aH. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date, (n) Interim Since reduced or 
‘ Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 














































































LONDON': .NEW YORK: 
GERMANY: ^ HOLLAND 
BELGIUM: SWEDEN 


205/- 167/6 

77/6 65/9 

147/6 120/- 

82/6 62/4*2 

f34/4i 2 112/6 
93/9 77/6 

59/9 34/- 

181/10'a 146/3 
25/4*2 17/4*2 

66/3 47/9 

65/6 53/3 

42/9 30/- 

21/3 13/9 

237/6 185/- 

5129 $110*4 

26/- : 20/- 

42/- i 31/3 

, f8/97 4 I M/6 


6*2 a 

„ , „ , . Nil c 4 c tvinard.£1 

A36/4*2 24/6 • c , 8 c Pum«M Withy. 

*38/t 1*24/4*2 7 hi 3* ajJ»40 D*fd...,. 
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' rNMseiXM.nyMirfiMtttf diw 

Lombard Bankinf, I2»»%. 


'WMaahttwk. TaMMfci. BgtttJhnkg . _>t ; 8 BrUtf^ OiyYttfcfe. tvkcjj ■ Ofatfam W&Lo. > 

rlartlna Bank, IJ%. Montagu Truit, i7»2%. Nortfearo A J^jfloynri\ 24%. Staetlay. tOfj%. Unifavar Ltd, 21 4%. Unilaver. N.V., 18%. 






























HITACHI 

WHERE EtECTRIBITY 
IS MADE TO Off EVERTIHIPffi 



From the vast complex that is Hitachi come more 
than 10,000 products; turbines and generators, trans¬ 
formers trains, electronic computers, home 
appliances, the miniaturized devices of the space 
age^and just about any item you can mention if it’s 
powered by electricity (and even some that are not). 
It takes experience and plenty of know-how to make 
this- infinitely complex equipment. One significant 
fact about it all is that it is 100% Hitachi -designed, 
engineered and manufactured under one responsible 


management. This accounts for the unmistakable 
quality of any Hitachi product. . 


A Half Century of Fragrau — In Wuifry onrf'fhe Ham* 



C.P.O. Sex No. 14, Tokyo, Jappn 


OVERSEAS OFFICES) Now DolM, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, tart|jrolr, Singapore, Taipei, Seoul, Beirut, 
Colro, Duescalclorf, Mexico Ctty, Bogota, $a» Paul*, B uie oe AUoa, New York, Chicago, San frandteo 
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- l ' r» ;> * ,^"V *;%H' ' i^ 1 . rtf’" ■"$ ■ '»'' , ‘ irJ , fi-i"i?vj»!w. 1 

‘ ' ■'" ! ■ '- ;... -..v.. rU'-iiS#-*&^c-.. c : '■•■ 7 ■>*?*■-: 

!* 1/ ’ ’■ ^ ' ’;i >, >;] , ; ;"■*#,■ ■ /*■ ’ - J •, 

NEW GOVERNMENT ' 

. The Implications Doss Sir Alec’s admitfgiegtf m fay&vfom WiHlncIhae #»e rifeM? 

(p.349). *'• -••• s' n7.\v*.rrs& r ■■■ ■•< ■ • ' ‘V* ” 

Tho Constitution After this, 
by which 

The Government Ministers have'tieeB«lSHMMen -tif^dS^K'S&p"’ 

and with some disregard of administrative clumsinesses (p. 351). 

The Environment What is wanted is a coherent foreign policy taking account of all realities , not 
just the palatable ones ( p . 352). 


1 


STATE. OF -THE WEST 
.'(ISfl#* 




- ;* • Yv 
-/» - aP- , 


TJiis deek’a'airlift of United States troops, motivated by the dollar gap (p. 375), 
,. ? , . could Widen another gap, the political one between America and Europe (p. 356). 

Milliard's 8tyfe GermanjiVinew chancellor wants to be non-partisan pid to died 
■ ■■‘Yx K '!■ < come Bapw tUhn traces of bis predecessor’s rale, but has little 

room for new policies (p. Ml). 


World Trade America and the Six seem willing to clear the rubble of the chicken war, and 
in’Washington another preliminary stage of the Kennedy round has fades leached 
(p. 37 S\ 

- Gaulllet plans General de Gaulle wants to replace the French Senate; how he does it may 
depend an die trade unions (p. 366). Meanwhile his successful visit to Persia 
has taken him another step on his “ third way ” (p. 366). 

1 ■ Kenned* legislation Thestruggleon civil rights is squeezing the administration between liberals and 
f , }■ ' | ■ conarieifb'tws (p. 374) i but, while taxes may not be cut till next year, the 

economy is managing without that stimulus (p. 375). 


STATES IN A STATE 

Congo (Leopoldville) Politics as usual, though not normality, in die Congo—but the prospects may be 
, slowly improving (p. 362). 

Muscat and Oman The United Nations finds it hard to draw the lines of the feudal quarrels of 
Muscat and Oman, which emerge as neither clearly one state nor two, though 
with the Sultan of Muscat firmly in charge (p. 373). • 


STATE OF BRITAIN 

Universities The Robbins report on higher education gives the Government an 
opportunity to better itself and the nation (p. 354 and p. 383). 

Trade Unions Another round of troubles began with a bang this week with the bus-drivers, 
engineers and electrical waters agkatinjgfor wage increases (pp. 357-8). 

Ex-King Cotton Lancashire hears what itlpoksiikc through $aty spectacles (p. 393). 

Cunard liner Q4, which will not be started for two yearn, fits a litde qtkfiy into the, Govern¬ 
ment’s purpose of giving; sq^uilding s ilhat in the arm (p. 395).. 

BOAC flnanoee The corporation, m a hopetets waiti for the dxif’fr- 405). 

One-Eleven tragedy It may not prove a commercial disaster (p. 411). 


Detailed contents on page 349 
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Deere ^ Com/j^iy is actively engagfl^ .ki t'hfl selling,', 
factoring of John Deerdtractorsthroughput Latin America, witH- wtid^myned 
subsidiaries andCompany plants ih Mexico and Argentina. Mr. Wijljhm A. Hewitt, 
President of Deere & Corrtpany, expresses his confidence in'tha $r<Swifiig Latin 
American market this way:; • k ; 

"John Deere and Latin America have done business, together for more thin seventy • 
years. During the past five years we have .made substantial investments there in both '. 
manufacturing and marketing facilities, thus a significant part of our growth dotential is 
committed to the future of thpiarta. ]f!fo have mcreesed that commitnidirt considerately '- 
during the past, year, a fact which demonstrates our faith in Latin America’s future 

economic weil-being.andour confidence in itsrising new generatiwi of leaders.’' ' : f 


• Deere & Company*are conscious of their responsibility to 
help,- feed the peoples of the world. This ad from a recent 
•issue of Visidn is one of the corporate series introducing 
Deere & Company and their products td Latin American ' 
farmers and business leaders. Deera & .Company! is )U$t 
pne of the many world renowned companies which.User 
Vision and Visa© to reach the vital, vigorous forces in’this 
■mcraasjhgly important markets.. . ... ' . ’ , 


•\ LAmAMeK#A'S¥OSffyiito0 

MADNemMA6Azwe$.»/ 

* , v ' 4 

* 1 • - * i * ( , , i' ; t. * , i i; + 

; • ; .‘ ,v J ,/-* - * -/♦ 

for details, write * . * \ - ^ r *Vy'' 

VISION Incorporated A> . 635 Madtlian',' A vepue t * New York 22- 
For Europe; VISION lneorporatod, % NeW Jfond Sfr»H. LoodprC^W.f. 
Frankfurt • Tokyo * Mexico City * SoMlaoo* 8So?»*«fo 
Rio do Janeiro • Chicago L'oa^Angela* • Sen FraAeiect 
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- f or s tain (<t39 i steel 

in your Industry 
Allegheny-Lotjgdoz 

t 

Allegheny-tlongdoz 
is an organisation! formed 
by two companies 
whose names are synonymous 
with quality: 
Allegheny Ludlum (Pittsburgh-U.S.A.) 
and Esperance-Longdoz (Liege-Belglum). 
Together they combine International 
skills to strengthen 
their traditional leadership 
In stainless ate 

Alltghiny-Lonodoz 
$ bd da Barlalmont, Bruxallaa I,Til. 18.39.08 
Sole Aaant for Qieat Britain; 
John Cashmore Ltd, (|reat Bridge. 
Tipton, Staffs. Tel. Tipton 2181 (10 lines) 
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LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify to the contrary , the Editor reserves 
the right to prune individual letters to fit the space available '% 


IS! 


Vatican II 

Sir—I note that nothing is said by The 
Economist ift its issues of October 5th and 
12th about passing 

reference on October doe§' not 'count) 
and! that two of the leading English Sunday 
newspapers, the Sunday Times and The 
Observer , also ignore Vatican P in ttypir 
issues of October 6th and 13th/; 

By contrast, here on the cohthieht ; iof 
Europe—I refer to the Six countries of me 
EEC and not to the Efta countries which I 
have not been visiting—newspapers and re¬ 
views of every political and intellectual com¬ 
pletion have given and are giving unusually 
ample space to discussions of the real sig¬ 
nificance of what they seem to regard as one 
of the outstanding events of our time. 

Perhaps we have a hey here to the con¬ 
viction of so many Europeans that the 
English are not true Europeans. And be¬ 
lieve me I am not trying to build up some 
whdlly absurd religious conflict, 1>ut am re¬ 
ferring to the possible existence of a funda¬ 
mental difference of outlook and of values 
between most educated Englishmen and 
most educated Europeans of the Continent, 
and this whether the latter be Catholic, 
Protestant, agnostic or atheist. 

I am quite willing to admit that all of you 
may be right and that your readers would 
not be interested in the kind of thing Vati¬ 
can II is at present discussing. That is in 
fact the point.—Yours faithfully, 

Paris 7 Antoine Richards 

Landlords Anonymous 

Sir —Your article of October 12th puts for¬ 
ward a case for “ Britain ” to have an open 
national record of exactly who owns every 
piece of land. So far as Scotland is con¬ 
cerned, such a record already exists, and has 
existed since shortly after the Register of 
Sasines was set up in 1617. Practically all 
deeds conveying land or creating security 
over land in Scotland are recorded in that 
register which is open to the public in the 
same way as the companies register. 
Experience shows that the publicity of the 
register causes no inconvenience, and in 
fact that people rarely inspect the register 
except for good practical reasons in con¬ 
nection with purchasing or lending on the 
security of land. There seems to be no 
reason why experience in England should be - 
different if a similar public register ^weto , 
introduced there. v 4 >.. ; 

The second suggestion ih the article was 
that “ the Land Registry in Britain should ,, 
be given increased staff with a view t6 " 
speeding up the introduction of land regis¬ 
tration all over the country. In this matter 
England is ahead of Scotland as there is in 
Scotland no system of registration of title 
(as distinct from registration of deeds). Tlie 


: desitbpiiqr. bf infco$u$nig refisti ^ 
title tdland has recently been considereS by 
a committee, the chairman of which was 
rLord R«id;f n^ ^member o^whidtwvas the 
’ v (English Land ifccistofr. TKfIkj%t 
of-,the, edmmiw^QniWrrid^, Ju§ hm) 
makes recommendations based partly on the 


rtumt Hk&w 


Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh 


W. I. R. Fraser 


Parking Meiers 

Sir—T he article, “ Put Another Nickel 
In . .. in your issue of October 15th, 
obscures . two important points about 
London 1 parking meters. 

.Firstly, ;he considerable loss that the 
London parking meter system must at 
present be making ifc being concealed by 
the Minister of Transport, not “involun¬ 
tarily” as you suggest but deliberately, 
Unless he is unaware of it. If the loss is 
being deliberately concealed it is shamefully 
dishonest, while if the Minister is ignorant 
of the loss, he must be very incompetent. 

Secondly, the meter system will not work 
simply by bumping up the tariff several 
hundred per cent. The system must be 


tjlcked, as it is in the United States, Worn 
where it was borrowed, by an adequate 
system of enforcement. Prosecution of 
parking offenders musftlfc swift and effi- 

WXBQMXOW 

this, meter attendants should be empowered 
by law to require motorists to disclose^ in 
c^ifidpce, their hames and addresses. The 
iedu^meted out to motorists for failing 
to ftiSwl either die meter attendants (or 
the police) with theij* names, aj$d addresses 
within 48 hours should b$ + severe in the 
extreme—for example* £5 for the fast 
offence rood thereafter £25 for clch 

London meter svstenc is 
not situation is faced intel- 

UteMHbnd by moralising abptit 
the — ( he problem can be 

easily!"lm^^^jratirs faithfully, 

Iahpeu.-Mi^.ls 

Sir—% : ^i^i6t&nauon on the < 
of to a asultilat( 

nucle%force1s vague.” 

same might t^ fi ,iald \* of the political 
advanflges^ Which JdkgOdJy might accrue 
from UK's taking-jiart in it The 
, '’>■ r&p&j&don page >35 


W fie (Economist 


OCTOBER 24, 1863 




UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 


£Tt There are three purposes, as is now 
^J| generally understood, for which sub- ' 
J terranean raiJways may be used In ; 
the metropolis. First, they may be used to 
free the metropolis from what is called 
through traffic. If any railways r0ftch 
London at various points, it is evident thkt 
there will always be a large quantity of 
goods in transitu between one terminus and 
another. The streets of London will be . 
thronged by an accumulation of goods traffic 
which does not properly belong to it,* and 
which in ho way benefits its inhabitant*- 
Nothing, it is evident, can be more absurd, 
than this. The streets of the City of U r 
London, properly so called, are more ,' 
crowded by their inevitable traffic than aay^ 
other spots of equal size in the world. They " 
are the places where most men want to 40,' 
and where most men want to carry mo*?, 
^things. They are streets built when no such 
t accumulation of traffic was dreamt of or 
eould be deemed possible. If such narrow 
channels can be made adequate for what 
must go through them, we may,congratulate 
oil?selves On our good fortune. r ‘ It is mon¬ 
strous to crowd them artificially with what 
need not go through them. Underground 
railways are one means by which this need¬ 
led* traffic may be economised. . . . 
Secondly. There is the most important 


function of enabling the personS^wklo Wne 
40 London, and especially ttotoT too come 
daily to London? tp 


daily to 

akirS of the _ City,; 
of ‘the 

impossible to rank tod of 

metropol it an* rail ; 'M/mC purpose 

. . . If there fca*«n' for 

metropolitan railu^^man fl#' ittt. yearly 
growth of this ‘ q$y be 

wen 7 : as certain **would 

sopn exist, and. .. and 

well oohncctod,’ managed. 

Thirdly. THefe ' lunication 

traffid between , „ , parts of 

it expres; 

sively called the is traffic. 

;nwy be a 

good -addickjn , but it 

it/Very mis- 

cellanraua"jtffi0ra<^^, ^nsists of 

people ( vWbef : wisk M different 

routes to very “ there¬ 
fore thftt it wilf jMHf beyond 

certain fixed limijfclja ., .... ds far as 

such traffic is conccmed r rtftfwirys *of which 
only a few can be made,tb£ the cab and 
the omnibus, which can be hired for any 
distance, and go by any route. 
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You can fly to 
all parts of AFRICA aboard 
an AUTALm jet 





Alitalia's Super DC8 and Caravelle jets speed you to so many 
places in Africa by regular, frequent flights. 
A million-and-a-half passengers chose to fly Alitalia in 1961. 
Two million in 1962 . The reason for this unparalleled 
rate of growth ? Every passenger aboard an Alitalia plane, First or 
Economy class, is made to feel - with Italian warmth dnd hospitality 
- like a guest of honour. That's something worth experiencing. 
On the flight deck are Alitalia pilots with years bf -strict training, 
more years of experience, and a long tradition behind them, 
In all Alitalia offices dotted at strategic points around 
the globe, you'll find the staff exceptionally helpful. 
They go out of their way to see you don’t go out of yours. 
So whether it's your first time up, or you count yourself an 
experienced globe-trotter, Alitalia fs the airline for you. 
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AHtmtl* f 9 t* ffy to: 


ACCRA 

DAKAR 

LEOPOLDVILLE 

TRIPOLI 

*ADEN 

JOHANNESBURG * MOGADISHU 

TUNIS 

BENGHAZI 

CAIRO 

* KHARTOUM 

LAGOS 

NAIROBI 

SALISBURY 

* Operated by 

DC7C Anc»sft 


is In all of Italy, and goaf mfdfffihere in ifie world 

Call , yourTRAVEL ASENtIoc nwmtAtlfALIA Offlcai 
LONDON 251-259 RtgyntSL, W.U RfAtff 40461 ■ SLASGOW 62 BiJohinM St.. C.l. CHy 3304 

MANCHESTER Ml R»y»tE*cUw,2.,Oa»M€««f:2202 DUBLIN 53 MIWH St. 1. T«fc 49422 
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Continued from page 333 

Foreign Office nay see $uch advantages in 

cooperation, but nothing donvipcii^ haa. 

It would be the “ ultimate in silliness ” to 
assume that they exist before the subject has 
been most thoroughly discussed. 

It i$ unfair to accuse the Ministry of 
Defence of evading the point that co-opera¬ 
tion in a multilateral nuclear force may 
eventually save the cost of tht independent 
deterrent. The policy of the present 
Government is that in die bkhnable future 
the UK's deterrent shall be independent 
The essence of the mdtilji^jfflj^t i$ 
that it is not.—Yours 
London, Wti 

stt 

of the a iitrt Rovt r t ywr sttterttcat to 
this effect (Octobw jtb) la 

Ygfir assessment appears- Wro\biilb? ; OT 
the incorrect belief «£u statement that ft#- 
uar Is “ leaving itselfoaly the rfetber token 
representation provided by the. 24 litre 
version of the Mark * '... We can aasure 
yon that there-' i« m?thmg token about the 
2.4 litre Mark 2 dgnrgsicarofasaseles 
success. For thb to-seriil has bee® retained 
as the lowest |»ioed-t %44 he the Jaguar 
range, and we are dui|idi^.l|iat It will con¬ 
tinue to be more than jmy ndtv 

competition. -V" ■ u 

. Far from opting out o#Aeitfsr«(sfcl«}fi- 
petidon likelytobe met M’flu bottom end 
of our price rtege we ateV he Act. already 
well established. Whether it la oh the racing 
circuit or in the commercial World we 


V>. 


come any opposition, for we are confident 
that we have both the products and the 




The . New Prime Minister 

- SiHr-rOwing to distance chiefly, but also to 
other factors, I did not read your front jpage 
article on the “ Conservative Successpa ” 
in your issue of October sMia until this 
morning (October. 18th), right after' tin 
announcement in Jhe BBC, trf-tseas service 
that the iPlHJ^^!^ ford Bonne to 

of Mr 

-r-J*-* 


.. mm 
I—Yoorfi 

■ • . • W. B.’i 

(InhmiiytfBtFoiMn . ■. 

SSSSr*** - 

d great** length, and i 
thin any 


British* Railways 

Sir —When discuaaing the various types of 
charge which the Bridtfa' Railways Ought J» 
make your correspondent tntHtfgs hne 
charge which Jtiany of-the Continental tafl- 
waft.ftato, >Wfer&a*e never b 
jected in:thit country, to ah 
Bwpkaeat: 'In Germany between-wife ;*ifs 
tiu&yms brought to o. voy fine 

- s, trains-FD’’ 

a p»- 



trains “m>” tx&nC each 

H—- 

If Amo are to 
odo»« 


greasiyety more expensive supplement 
to be:, non-stop trams. 


trams, say, 
* "%and 


11 £ S t 




Ai 

stowing trAtoawliiCbfitop, say, atRugby, 
$mha$. tkh. ■ 4 how? I carat 

stt : ^'ly!<he-:ftoer;(tims should not carry 
.a toot fakhfuHg, % 

AUmdimt, CftoOiim CftaRLts Netrop 

, ,v,.y ' 
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friend, we wlU gladly arrange for e gift card to be 
sent with the first copy. 

'Annualsubacrlption by ordinary mail UK £6.0,Od.; 
USA Sf£. 59/ */«**/)«r« orarsaas S6.10.0d, By air 
saopaft dSS. > .- -• 
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SeiMftj&'the fuss about the M needs ” of 
aAdesOehts, the shortage of pursery-schools 
(deliberately held down by tHe jbvemmait) 
is being forgotten, . v ; . 

We nave got our priorities all wrong, and 
the outlook is Mack, if the wpotty-nainded 
Sts get their way. We'awtd, our . 
?d, nursery-sdiools avaitebde lo 
whose parents ddpfc he should 
;,l we jtedd enough teachers and buildirus 
^tj.yott^can improvise the latter, and me 
«g.iipmem) to bring doWn the' size of 
classes to twenty right through Ae years at 
School. 'Raising tne schocMeaVing age-? 
Yes—provided it is.voluntary attendance; 
the compulsory holding in school of those 
who do not want to go is fatal to educarioh. 
Let children be well taught for the years 
from five to fifteen, which means, essentially, 



m 


getting enough teachers to do the job, and 
the rest; will follow.—Yours faithfully, 



John Gillard Watson 


Road Taxes 


Sir—F rom the economic point of view a 
further advai$ 9 ||%)f “ Pay as you go ” road 
taxation womlhat, if existing motoring 
taxes were reffilp and the government took 
over compulwy third-party insurance, 
incorporating tpe cost in the usage charges, 
the cost of owning (as opposed to using) a 
motor vehicle wrouid be greatly reduced 
This would effftt.a considerable stimulus to 
the motor i^sfry, either by persuading 
more people two or more cars ,or by 
encouragbg Spefl^to withhold their old 
vehicles frodP the'|econd-hand market.— 
Yours faithfully, M. H. McDougall 
Leicester 


POINTS 


Is th^ dollar any less respected as a basic 
unit) because it is worth kss thanV pound ? 
My ; suggestion is so consider a 1 § m^k unit 
of currency less than a pound or etien ten 
shillings and to phnnp for five strings. 
The cent would then De only ftfetity per 
cent greater than the present halfpenny and 
the overall effect on paSe prices would be 
^ immaterial, at least under one per cent. For 
international "purposes twenty-five per cent 
would be easy to calculate and what could 
be more suitable for a British currency unit 
than a crown in relation to sovereignty. - 
Cfdiy Cohtnbia ., D. Ma6*AI$Hton 


Your recent note on the Daily Herald 
speaks of a possible “ monopoly xd the 
Left." It appears to assume that the mass 
market chooses its newspapers, for political 
reasons.;This wueld, one imagines, be news 
to the publishers of bpth the Daily Mirror 
and the < Daily Entrees .— Frederick 
Polhill, Pall Mdtlj $Wi. ‘ r 

EIU QUARTERLY E00R0MIG REVIEWS 

cover world economic, financial qnd jptifical 
developments ; 5S r<vuws f eaeft published quarterly 

THE RtfOBESIAS 
AND HYASHUIU 


Is it time for firms to cut losses in 8. Rhodesitu where 
heavy investment was,made in the past' on the as sump- 
tion of an open aud growing market in central Africa ? 
The review Ends that the ominous decline in manu¬ 
facturing production has been halted, while there is a 
new expansionary trend in agricultural exports. 
Further details from: , 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 Si James's Place London SU”! 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 216 
60 East 4 2nd Street Neiv York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 , 
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Industrialised Building CONFKSSIM THE BDILDINe CYCLE 



Stairs can be precast on site and lifted straight 
into position. The accuracy of the pre-casting 
means that prefabricated handrails and banisters 
can be used as well. There is a remarkable saving 
fen manhours on installing stairs as against **tradi- 
tional" systems. 


OORRENT PROJECTS 
AND REGENT CONH.ETKMN 

l£elerey block 
.Highest*flats in London 
Elephant & Castle 
30-storey office block 
40 Basinghall Street, E.C3 
18-storey Rats * 

Six blocks at Brandon Estate 
Kennington. S.E.ll 

17- storey Hats 

Two blocks at Galway Street 
Finsbury, E.C.I' 

18- storey flats 

Three blocks at Necheils Estate 
Birmingham ’■ ' * 1 
14-storey office block * 
Sut^onRoad. $dgwar» 

14-storey Hats . 

v Che block at Laihbeth Palace 
Road, S.t.l 
12-storey Hats 

Six blocks at Hornchurch, Essex 
HMtnrcv office block 
76-til) C'bcapsiUc, Li.C.2 

8-storey Hats 

Three blocks at-Ebcnczcr Street 
West Bromwich < 


*m'k * 

\ * **> r‘ .r* u 5 ' * -** * *1 ^ 



MORE HOUSING FOR THE LCC 
Additional contract for two more blocks like these 
was awarded to Wates System at Warwick Crescent 
recently. Entire blocks to be pre-cast on site. 
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A new London is rising ever-faster. For today’s tall can be made 

practically 11 out of a mould*'. Right on the spot. 

This is the great benefit of the Wates System*-an entirely British system-— 
that preserves the architect's freedom. For the first time he p> “mould” 
system-building to his design. And still get it up faster by using rap-production 
methods. fi . 

Speed is gained in three important ways: 

Instead of going up brick-by-brick, a tower crane takes the place of the 
H traditional bricklayer. The building rises more quickly tioee it goes upuait- 
tfjr by-concrete-unit. (One can tell this kind of coastrudibft is g6tng bh because 
there is no scaffolding to be seen.) 

Eliminating the scaffolding means that most of the work is dooe on the 
ground. Or, inside the structure £sdf, as it rises. Letting men work with their 
“feet-on-thc-ground” keeps accidents to a minimum. 

Faster pre-casting is possible because it is all d<Hie on the site. In addition, 
Wates have developed new techniques which speed pOKastifld even 
further. 


Pouring “hot concrete" ' 

At the Warwick Crescent site near the Cfomd Union Canal in Paddington, 
Wates are putting up the largest maisopettfc lutfdings in the country. During 
the “Big Freeze" last winter, they went right iqp working because they began 
pouting “hot concise". They did thkky using* steam machine to add heat 
v to the aggregates add mixing water. Thtjjf poured at 80°F. Normally, frost in 
\coi#etecan break-down. This was presented. And Wates put in seven floors 
de spit e nine weeks Of snow and sniwiro weather. 

Pouring “hot concrete" is now a standard part of the Wates System. Using 
steam accelerates tjjre “set of concrete**. So now, instead of taking two days to 
cast* unit* ft ^fefenbjUt oneday,t*ifly.; 

How to save £37*500 

Pre-casting on site is the heart of the Wates System. Components arc manufac¬ 
tured within yards of the position they finally occupy. Transport costs arc 
abolished, there are no bottlenecks dr delays; Preajjftge is at a minimum. 

The remit? At Warwick Crescent, thrLCC omered a fourth and fifth 
21 storey block to be constructed under the Wap System. These will cost 
£150 less per dulling. A tavtttgtb'the UJC of £3$500 in all. 

The Watch System is a tatliwIphrf Bi^inieitfity. And a good example of 
ho>v building posts can be cut during this Productivity Year. 



Pouring “hot concrete". Steam wl/ed'tothe mix < ^feii work with -ground". WorkmanWith- Working inside—under cover—while building 

allows work to continue during Freezc-U p. drawing collapsible core from a prc-cast floor gait. goes on outside. Accidents arepl a mdpifMre 


WATES 

huIJdU 


WATES UMITID, BUILDING A CIVIL CtyGMEBMNS CONTRACTORS 
ISM LONDON ROAD, LONDON S.W.11 TELEPHONE: POLLARDS MW 

U>moon • mMinghau • DUBLIN • new York 
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Ttxhlt [ituslunu agtnlt that rfygfijfl god ; 

CIBA DYES are bringing new coloiA to 

textiles, leather, paper and plastics. CIBA finishing 
chemicals make cloth crease-resistant, flame¬ 
proof, water-repellent and shrink-proof. 




A b - •■■■ ' # • > ,* >, cm a, 
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CIBA DRUBS are in daily use throughout 

the world—warding off infection, saving tens of 

thousands of Jives. CIBA's extensive drug re¬ 

search hftf ehabled them to lntrdduce*W|de 
range of agro-chemical, pesticide and 
veterinary products and is leading to 
Important neW 1 products in 1 
allied fields. 


CIBA 

-creative chemistry in action 

Creative chemistry is research harnessed to the discovery 
and manufacture of new chemical products with prac¬ 
tical applications In many fields. CIBA's success is 
reflected in hundreds of exciting products ranging 
from the discovery of new life-saving drugs to 
the development of new resins,, dyes and 
textile finishing chemicals. 


TJ)* n»W htirt ‘PACEMAKER' gncapmUltd in Araldiie #/w*y itsin. 

CIBA RESINS have provided new tech¬ 
niques for many Industries. They form the basis of 
adhesives used for.Building, furniture manu¬ 
facture, boat structures and wood chipboard. 
They are widely used In electrical equip¬ 
ment, painte, protective coatings 
and industrial tooling. 


Each CIBA company in Britain can draw upon the Sktenslye resources and 
research facilities of the world-wide CfftA organisation. 

Perhaps CigA'e creative chemistry can help you pryoyr company. If you 
have a * problem related tb the use of drugs, refine* dyea or finishing 
chemicals — consult the specialists of the CIBA companies^ 

Britain's go-ahead companies In chemicals 

; * * f , wyr 1 ' “ *'v. 1 ‘ Ik 


DYES: CIBA Clay£ v 
RESINS: ClBA (A.R.L.)^ ^ 


DRUGS: CIBA Laboratories Ltd. Horsham 


V! 
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NEW DEFENCE BONDS 


^ £5,000 investetj produces a secure income of £225 a 
year with a tax free bonus after seven years of £125. 

^ The Bonds earn 4$% interest per annum payable 
half yearly in April and October. 

^ Although not exempt from Income Tax, the interest 
is paid in full without deduction at source. 

^ Are repayable after 7 years, at the rate of £102.10.0 
for every £100 invested (equivalent to a grossed 
up redemption yield of £5.0.7d per cent 
at the standard rate of Income Tax) 

^ Earn this 2J% bonus U.K. Income Tax free. 

^ May be cashed at par on 6 months’ noticc-a 2\% 
deduction will be made for shorter notice. 

^ On sale in £5 units. Maximum holding £5,000 
Gn addition to holdings of earlier issues) 

41 % 

DEFENCE BONDS 

2*% tax free bonus after 7 years 

Full detail* from Post Offices. Trustee Savings 

Banks, your local Sivings Committee or from ypur 

professional advisor. 

twad by tht National Savings Commiritt, London. 




Our aim and object as makers of. “fine” papers Is 
consistency—tQ produce them as nearly as is practic¬ 
able “like peas in a pod” to the basic specification. 

There are 430 variables—it ntay be 431—on .a paper- 
making machine which might frustrate this objective 
but jis practical papermakers we lurn them to the 
advantage of our customers ahd we are proud of the 
results. 

Drop us a line and we will gladly send you a compre¬ 
hensive sample range of our products including the 
famous “Fulmar” offtet series. 

ml. A. WEIR LIMITED 

“ . . ' v . “ Jt* 

Paper Makers, KUbaglebyAHoa'Scotland 
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Electrometallurgical 
Electrochemical and 
Petrochemical Manufacturers 


Main Product Lines 


Aluminium 


THE MAN WHO 
HAS EVERYTHING,.. 

has not got a SparkletsCorkmaster— which makes 
it your company's answer to this year's gift problem. 
It's a constant ambassador of goodwill and esteem. 
The Corkmaster opens a bottle of wine with no 
twisting, tugging or tell-tale pieces of cork floating 
in the glass. Through the hollow needle a small 
quantity of harmless CO» Is Injected, through the 
cork: it has no effect whatsoever on the wine. The 
Corkmaster Is charged with a Sparklets bulb—each 
opens dozens of bottles. Leaflet and details from: 
the British Oxygen Company Ltd., London, W.6. 


Electrodes 
Ferroalloys 
Abrasive; Grains 
Synthetic Resins 
Organic Chemicals 
Inorganic ChSniicftls 
Chemical Fertilizers 
Nuclear |Hteitctor;IWist^|il* 

V *- i - ; -, * v 

Write for.our new catalogue 



♦m mi 


34 , Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





to this 


From an empty concrete shell to this- the Directors' Dining Room andAnteRoom at the Headquarters of ' 
the,Vickers Group of Companies, part of the work carried out toy Heel's on the 29th and 90th floors of ’ ’ v" V 
Millbank Tower, London. Heal's, working with the Design Reseffpb Unit and Messrs Ronald Ward and 
Partners, designed, manufactured, supplied and fitted everything fir these rooms... panelling, carpeting, 
lighting and furniture. Heal's can offer you the same complete service. From the first design sketch to the / 

last ashtray. Heal's have the resources to supply everything from within the one organisation. You'll find 
Heal's Contracts In the.fiartour Index* file number 404. 

Wi'n ten Mtwnd with tten null jnjtetcMwMnd Htm, Indu. Ite nnr tertai. Cnoly Ml. Ct|ln M C:ilr>, Biafeitiim. 



CONTRACTS LIMITED 

196 Tottenham Court Road London W1 Museum 3390 Also at: Shefc&P House Calthorpe Road Slcmiitgham 19 Edgbastpn 9291 
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Mining ancl Music w 

Don't mix. Or do they? 

The Financial tlmS* |h»' engln^^fk! f’’'. 
scientist or businessman finao , ^ 
the f«|s and features he heads. ' 
Theii^re regularartlcleson mining 
‘—and'" indeed every branch of 
science and engineering. There are 
surv^s covering the whole field of 
industry and commerce. And the 
,. brlill^^wt^m ajeg^nda *0 , 

<■ th»1^ rah^ of fMebte interest* 
such as the theatre, art, music, 
books. With The Financial Times 
it is. surprisingly easy to be well- 
informed. 

Read THE FINANCIAL TIMES 

.-. sfcjj^h**!*** a « 


i' ! -V "*A'j ' 

LJ 

S££& 
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All those who do business in supermarkets should read 


a new survey of the Housewife and the 


The findings of a large-scale survey of theviews of British 
housewives about supermarket shopping have now been 
published under the title 'Shopping in Suburbia.* 

Never before has any comprehensive survey been so 
specifically concerned with the way women actually feel 
about supermarkets. 

What does she like or dislike about them? How can they 
sense her needs better? This survey goes into many aspects 
of supermarket shopping. If you dd busiijess of any kind 
with supermarkets, the 61 pages of 'Shopping,® Suburbia’ 
make valuable reading. , . . .. * ; 


The results of the surveyjuit^yen in detail and there are 
four authoritative articles^jFH^wver: 

• Shopping in Suburbia 

• Attitudes to Supermarkets # 

• The Future of Supermarkets 

• The Impact of the Supermarket onpther 
Retailers hi Suburbia , A ' 

'Shopping in Suburbia’Wafrdpmmissioned jointly by Prem ier 
Supermarkets Lijnited. W. H, Smith and Son-Limited and 
the J. Walter Thompson Company Limitedpnd was carried 
out by the British Market Research Bureau;. 


Copies, at two gubieaieach, can be obtained from Miss du Valton 

J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY LIMITED 

40 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.l. TELEPHONE: MAYfair 9496 


%Pj*L£ •* ■ * ••*•* 
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ear am. pdom a was >r mcmlanbuo 

4 classical features tell us whethera scotch is merely good or really great-its nose,its taste, its character and its 
colour. The taste of a great whisky is an elusive thing—smooth, but not sweet; it will be big and deep, almost grand, 
but not woody. Within these limits, the taste of scotch may be largely a matter of personal choice but at least one 
can agree that it must have body, with every touch of harshness mellowed out. Grant's Stand&st is all of this-it 
is a scotch in which vigour and maturity IHl ViUlDCCI E A 6TAMINCA0T 

have come to the perfect understanding. ^ | AIvU ■IMMIwUr A vPmImIhMwI 
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In just 45 minutes, tlus man will walk into a Mg 
meeting and start talking. He is 30 miles snirdy 
from it. The fcftt ft mileS ar# through heavy 
suburban traffic. He must read that report 
before lingoes in* How; can he possibly make it? 
Easily. He is on a British, JtauYvays express! 

Paper teork is an essential part of an exeat 1 
ttafrlifc Itoftenhdsto be pul aside during 
theworipog day, j busiaeaa journey give* you 
a chance to catch up. Provided you go to tr^in. 
Of course,. you’re not forced to Woit your 
Ytrti can 1 enjoy ar nieilib the iWtaurant, 


drink in the bar. Or >ou can sit and think. 
Obihg by train die relaxed way fo travel.' * 1 
Sleep dif t 4 e fdb.T'hcrc'S another useful thing 
you can do .on a train. Sleep, When you have ! 
.311 early appointment in a distant city, take a 
sleeper, and get there relaxed and on time. You 
Wbn't have to give up youreveningV leisure —- 
there arc deeper* that leave after midnight.' 



Travel ft arrant* stive (nroutifhric\\ stive 
cattyhig cash. 4 $Vfyboo tine tHid 1$ftjfttihsi/t 
nips*. AjtkJar.dtUtiL qt ymmjUmus* 
huM^British Kailtvays Steamers< To jfaVontineut 
■ Most' relhbit i most tottofoiiabtc ichy 

attthey*al I'ouml. ‘ i; ^ 

4g» Hotels. That s a British Transport Hotel hi 
mdsf hotness centres. Hare breakfast it&ri 0eti 
ym heme your train. Afoto ip^yom , reoJfapwt 
far meals and meetings during yqur sfay> ’ 

A All Business Trat'ef.Ask ytmr BthHh 
Rasltvays^ppohtted 2 total 4fff * toplemnfor^ou. 
He has all the facts, and figyffs Hail <w<l sea 
services. He trill he glait td netfa. 







If you are planning to erect a factory—or any industrial 
building from a warehouse to a structure for vital plant— 
Operation Atcost can solve all your problems. An Atcost 
team (shown working together in the picture above) 
will handle the entire job quickly and economically. Our 
men are specialists who trained together, and work to¬ 
gether to provide the best possible results on a total 
construction project. 

They are the people whose skills you need, from design- . 
ers of every kind of installation to engineers, surveyors 


and site supervisors. They save you time, trouble and 

needless expense because their services include: 

■ Finding the site best suited to your needs—anywhere 
in Britain. 

■ Obtaining approvals with planning authorities. Gov¬ 
ernment departments, and the Board of Trade. 

■ Maintaining the. closest liaison between contractors 
and suppliers on site to ensure maximum economy, 
continuity and efficiency. 

■ D&ijgfllngi.|$d building, to fixed time and firmed cost 






BUILDING SERVICE 


If you are planning a new 
building and would like 
to know more fully how 
Atcost can help you, 
write to: 

The Managing Director 
Atcost (Construction) Ltd 
Berkeley Square House - 
Berkeley Square 
London* Wit'. >, ;> 
Telephone': HydePark©8d2 




Shown on » possible site ara fiva of thp specialists Atcost put Into 
potion for you whano building it to ba pracpd. From (aft to tight: 
Surveyor; Qastgnar, Sda Supmiaor: Contrast Man'Mrtjfnginaer. 


ATCOST 


LONDON ■ • MAtyCHfSTei* •'.COVENTRY 

Brentwood • bjJftftAM brutii France 
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It’s -wise counsel for every family to insure groups in the world. This strength enables 


WithgHE NORTHERN <S»jEMPEOTERS GROUP 

of ,^nuronc^||omnu)^M. This group is a 
■ great names in 

‘Employers’. With 
a^setf’ ea^ecQihg * 800 ^ 00 , 000 , they form 
$ne.^f vth^' latest comprehensive insurance 
dU, -r I•* i’vWlfe.w i ■ 


them to provide the finest insurance service 
obtainable anywhere—and a range d policies 
so Wide that this one group cab handle all 
your insurance needs. And you’ll find the 
‘Northern & Employers’ suoh friehdly people 
to deal with. 


1 - ', *„ k . “ r ■ 

You’ll be on good terms with the 

NORTHERN & EMPLfl YE 
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BUSINESS 


I T would be silly to greet Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s secession WitbajCorfWc®- 
'tioft Of invectivet: He is not the sort of ’man on to whom invectiveand 
' indignation stick : easily, any more dun: water does to a duck’s back. (Btit 
It would be equally riUvofteriasuweekefidto go on muttering all tbiPoJd pblrtt 
soporifics about the csd&ig-upof.a “ reluctant and dUtyTbound coiucnpt)^ whdtir 
emergence is not naesUit to signify anything about thediwetions is wbkfiCan- 
servdtive policy might now go; The impression that there may well betmajoj 
importance m this change of leadership is sirengthened by the calpily n^hnti 
Way ih which the new prime minister has comporwdhiimelf; in the past week. 
Everybody except the resuscitated Mr SelwynLloyd, who is itiUhyoiaing the 
“straightforwardness, simplicity md directness'” Of fcknew chief Mi language 
that Stuck abruptly in other people’s gasping throats last Friday, must already have 
begun to suspect that this embryonic Sir Alec Is a downier bird than the Lord 
Home we wrongly thought we knew. .. i . 

After having been built lip as the supposed compromise candidate who alone 
could avoid divisions ini the cabinet. Lord Home last week accepted the Queen’s 
commission at a time when he had already been served notice that his accesribn 
would split the cabinet more thoroughly than the accession of, at least .two other 
candidates by then would have done.. After having been billed as the figure who 
would be most acceptable to the Conservative patty machine, he kissed hands in 
the knowledge that the three chief machine minders at Conservative Central Office 
had threatened to resign if he did. This did not look like the action, of an 
unambitious cipher. It looked more like the termination of a remarkable coup 
d’itat , carried out or connived in by various forces in the party who wanted the 
retiringprime minister to be succeeded by a particular type of new (me. The 
public, nine tenths of whom would not originally have chosen Lord Home as 
their chief executive, are now left to assess the likely long-term national and 
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political implications. 

The major national misgiving must be that this accession could retard the 
progress of modem Conservatism as a radical innovating force. To say this is 
perhaps to invite misunderstanding. It is unlikely that Sir Alec’s administration 
is going to be blackly reactionary or feebly ineffective; abroad (including in 
Africa and the United Nations) as well as at home Conservatism is likely to go 
forward in much the same way as Sir Alec thinks it has been going forward 
hitherto. And one evident guarantee against feebleness is that Sir Alec is a 
man with an undoubted aura of natural authority; Labour may well make 
a bad mistake by underestynating this. The new prime minister also, claims 
to be by nature a Tory radical. He has in the past defined this himself— 
in a revealing phrase—by saying that he sees change as a fact, of life, npt merely 
to be recognised but welcomed. But he has not so obviously seen change as 
something that he should strive to initiate and bring about And. herein lies 
the great divide, one which liberal Conservatives like Mr Macleod axe right to 
emphasise and which at least some of those who have sponsored Lord Home's 
appointment still seem loth to understand. 

The radical need in Britain today is for a, new spirit of innovation running 
through the whole machinery oi government, penetrating to the farthest corners, 
substituting brisk resolution for calm docility aqioog politicians and lip a gin atiye 
vigour for critical detachment-among civil servants. We. may now haye seen 
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elevated to the highest seat of power the most imperturbable 
and effective exponent of precisely the qualities that need to 
be replaced. In foreign affairs there can be some advantages 
in imperturbability, although there, too, there are some pro¬ 
gressive tasks to be done which an article on page 352 dis¬ 
cusses. In domestic affairs, there are reasons for greater 
disconcertment, even if to recount them is to nm the risk of 
being accused of “ attacking a man just because he has been 
. a fourteenth earl.” They can best be explained by looking at 
Lord Home’s enunciation on television this week-ef what he » 
considered to he. his clainas to' “h^d my oWi|f ill econdfinuf"? 
discussions ib the 'Cabinet, and perhaps evenj, with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s help, to guide them.” 

These attributes—that he has represented with patrician 
conscientiousness a constituency including unemployed Lanark 
miners, that he is a farmer and “ knows all about work ” on 
lowland Scottish farms, that he has “ a lively appreciation 
of the central importance of the value of moneys especially to 
those living on fixed incomes ”—ring out to anxious reformers 
like the conditioned reflexes of the new prime minister’s 
insufficiently vulgar background. The danger of that sort of 
background is that it often gives a man a close sympathy with 
the small minority of the country who are liable to be hurt by 
some of the effects of industrial growth and change, but not 
necessarily an inspiring sense of concord with the great 
majority who are likely to gain from them. Both qualities 
are needed in a Conservative Prime Minister, but the second is 
especially essential m one who is to make a success of his job. 

Tbe democratic optimist may say that there will be a simple 
and automatic electoral remedy to this national misfortune, 
if misfortune it proves to be. If the public wants innovation 
and thrust, and if the Tories now prove to be led by a man 
who is not a natural innovator or thruster, the Tories can 
be turned out at the next election—and can learn to reform 
themselves in opposition. But there are two answers to that 
which those who want to see radicalism thrive in Britain must 
glumly cogitate. One is that the Labour party does not look 
a very promising group of innovators either; it may now be 
less inclined than it was to resist various processes of change 
when and if the trade unions grant it permission, but that 
is about all. The other is that democratic theory does not 
always work out in exactly the way that the textbooks 
suppose. 

T his leads On to the political implications of what has 
happened in the past three weeks. It is far too early to 
assume that Sir Alec will necessarily be only a stopgap Prime 
Minister for less than twelve months, doomed to inevitable 
defeat by Mr Wilson at the next election. In the week span¬ 
ning Mr Macmillan’s retirement, despite all the unfavourable 
publicity which the in-fighting at Blackpool was supposed to 
have attracted, the Daily Telegraph Gallup poll reported that 
Labour’s lead over the Conservatives dropped from I2J- to 
only 9+ points ; the National Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail 
puts Labour’s present lead two points even lower. This is 
a perfectly bridgeable gap with Which the Tories are now faced. 
The truth, although it has hitherto been regarded as indecent 
to say this, is that for some months past their main' electoral 
handicap may'well havje been Mr Macmillan ; those who have 
been vaguely demonstrating that iris time fbr a change Of 
government maj? feel’at’least partly placated by a 1 mere' 
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change of Prime M^terT Uhder“Mf'TCtIefr the flOatirig 
voter’s favourite father figure , d ie Con servatives wouldquife 
probably have woi thej election. Under Lord Home] tbejy 
may still quite possibly; do so. If they|dft pull off ev<h the 
narrowest of victories, nobody wili-paase then to consider 
that under any other Ohoi^t, their. victQry.rpight have, beep 
greater. It will become fashionable them to ’saythkt all who 
had doubts about ^ordlHome were crashingly wrong, and do 
build up the legeqd of; Smart Alec.to eya mpre paeanistfc 
proportions than tl>e legend of Supetmactouf 1 yeirs agoi. j 
& So long as the < tide of economic fortune Eowswith his 
government, this quietly likeable ngw Prime Minister may 
well prove a significant political figure. At a guess he may be 
helped at the start by the violence of Labour’s’ initial class 
conscious tfumpetings that incompetence is-a necessary quality 
of a fourteenth earl; it will not be very hard to livfe up above 
that picture. Sir Alec’s reladve innocence of’ modem 
economic and social knowledge may cause iym to make some 
gaffes at the despatch box. But individual clumsinesses in 
Parliament are less important electorally thrift the press gallery 
and MPs always suppose; that Sir Alec recognises this, 
perhaps even to the point of dangerously exceatitedisdaifl, 
is suggested, by his controversial choice of M* SelWyn Lloyd 
to lead the House. It is what happens to the mood of the 
middle section of . the electorate that redly matters; and all 
past experience suggests that this depends, ipajply pn whether 
or not they feel they are getting richer. At'present, ’and'for 
the very short time ahead which it is possible to see, the 
wind seems to stand fair for Britain’s economic growth; if 
ever Conservative policies do not seem to be leading to 
sufficiently rapidly economic advance, Sir Alec’s image as a 
rather remote alleged right winger may jar badly on a dis¬ 
appointed electorate—but this is by no means certain to 
happen before the election. 


S ome people will say that this has been an unduly crabby 
aitide. But when a man has acceded to the enviable 
post of Priffie Minister of Britain it is right for tbe outside 
goader to deny him the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 
By shouting those doubts loudly and specifically one may 
even help to cause them to be happily unjustified in the 
event. At least two leading Conservative ex-ministers this week 
have recognised this. If Sir Alec’s Government proves to 
be a govterntnent of progressive Conservatism, it will become 
fashionable to say that Mr Macleod and Mr Powell, who 
have refused to serve in it, have made untrusting fools of 
themselves. But they may then really have made themselves 
effective and unsung heroes. There was (and is) a danger 
that too sporting an acceptance by all concerned of the Tories’ 
rejection of Mr Butler could lead the old fashioned wing 
of the party to suppose that they could now slide away 
from the newer Conservatism without any danger of future 
protest. The presence on tbe back, benches of two ex- 
ministerial symbols of worried and woirying dissent may 
provide some incentive to the new Qpverpment to shape its 
policies in a constantly progressive way so as tp appease or 
even outbid 1 them. They also serve who only stand and loom. 
Mr Macleod and Mr Powell deserve the gratitude of the 
Country and their party for hayipg had the <tourage to decide 

tO-db S©.‘ ' -J r : tr ,i7 
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T here are thtoe ’p&sSiKfe fttodin# "of toeWa^ ia Which 
die neW t .priflae nllhisteir emityfCd. The. tfost^rtrtal is 
that 'after the vieWs of all the toajof demerits |af the 
Conservative party; had been expressed, donated apd' ignored 
the retiring grime minister reopn&dided ms persbtud ^h^ee 
to the Queen. The ffioii: charitable is 1 that Mr ^dnifitfn 
add those immediately ttMffid —^Mit'^efotni 

—«lhe process of sptmdih|'th 4 t Wd Hoffie vtajdd eatisC toe 
smallest djtvislbns in die mtoV itripbrtant btyans qf the pfcty, 
and did" v to on What thty'toh'sfdered to he 1 nit ovei^bemdflg 
Weight dT’eSbectetf °, r totf ef|6H r ''htt' tMs' 1 

thcy should hive^ knpto&’by'F'riday toditoing that' theft' judg* 
mtort Was wrohg; it tods dear by Friday that 1 'Lbrij mme’s 
appointment would cauSe a rumbling 1 revolt id the cabinet ahd 
in parts of Conservative Central Office.'. Nevertheless, Mr 
Macmillan refused to re-open the question. ' 

The middle, and probably most correct, reading is that 
Mr MacmiUan had got a temporarily convincing party mandate 
for Lord Home by the Thursday, but partly because be had 
worked from the beginning to secure one—or at least to 
secure one for anybody other than the cabinet’s majority choice 
of Mr Butler. This suspicion is strengthened by the way in 
which he organised the announcement of his retirement and 
his request for the “ordinary processes of consultation to 
begin,” throwing them into the middle of the Blackpool con¬ 
ference of anti-Butler constituency zealots through the medium 
of a letter to Lord Home; it receives added support from 
the way in which the questionnaire to most MPs was loaded 
in favour of a compromise candidate—asking each person 
polled to name his second choice as well as his first, and whom 
he was most dead against: In any event, in view of what 
happened on Friday, it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
Mr Macmillan’s preference for a blackball procedure played 
too large a part in the affair. 

Whether one thinks that Mr Macmillan’s apparent doubts 
on the capabilities of Mr Butler were based on wise historical 
j udg ment, on excessive apprehension about the difficulties 
Mr Butler would face with various local chairmen who are 
important buttresses of the Conservative party’s organisation 
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: IfowJI 
i tyv*s V 1 • 

(afojhof Its futility, br sirtiply 6nTshafl|bwj^bUal antagonism) 
is not immediately jq the point. The is'ihat the ’appbin^ 
menfr trf a newpsirty leader is Uht, bUe‘ thk( < 4 - ; ietnjhg party 
leader should w allowed to hold hi The 

reason for this is that toe ' process: of hi 

Britain should take place betweetr differeQf\fe&etUtipis tytmjq 
pairtfes, juStasffiudias between paAifcs’lghtB^tf 
barii|es on the baitings: ‘ If theleadership rf 
toltoy>a^settTfhf 

a irtm iret^tobdL 

that ! because tofe' pstfess. of 
widespread sutoicftrit * that tome 
was done: The arguments tor'die'~Cjitttorvad^ : alhto^Q!it^ 
their sectytprbcesses, and 4 resorting next time wtome tome 
open election Of a leader 4 , are overwhetmtog. ' ! * *, ^ ' 

The best sort of opeti election would bethat carried* o& 
by the Labour party, namely an election by the party’s MPs 
in the Commons; Labourhas many other idjodeX haftS patty 
constitution, bUt by accident it has Stumped ontothe right 
mechanism in this. MPs ate in a position to know the real 
strength and feeling in their own constituency organisations, 
better indeed than are the constituency chainnetj who may 
often merely repeat the prejudices of older mien at the top: 
It would be entirely possible and sensible for a 1 retiring prime 
mini ster to let it be known to a private meeting Of MFiwbo 
his personal choice would be, and alto for toe majority choke 
of the cabinet to be revealed; one of ,the arguments against 
such open sponsorship is that it is toid that it would Cause 
personal embarrassment, but what in heaven’s name do -toe 
Tories think they have caused in the last three weeks ? It is 
not necessarily certain that a guided choice pf this sort tin 5 
year would have resulted in the election of Mr Maudlingjlas 
a snap and unguided election by Conservative MPs’last June 
would admittedly probably have done. But it would almost 
certainly have brought forward somebody from toe more 
progressive wing of the party; selection by cabal has a bUilt^n 
tendency to do the reverse. ?, ,/ *, 
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The Government 


T he new prime minister has formed his administration 
with regard to the greatest immediate personal con¬ 
venience, and with some disregard to certain adminis¬ 
trative clumsinesses involved. ' In some cases* personal 
convenience and the national interest admittedly coincide. 
Mr Buder is kiiown to have wanted to go to the Foreign Office, 
and he is the best occupant of it die Government could have— 
as many will think he Would also have been the best prime 
minister. The tasks that should now lie before him are dis¬ 
cussed in the next ardcle below. There whs assumed to be a 
political necessity to reinstate Mr SelWyn Lloyd,'and Sir Alec 
has tucked hiM away id the leadership of 'toe' House. Ip 
arranging for the snwoffipi&ssgt cfother people’s legislation 
Mr Lloyd’s capabilities fts an administrator Will have plenty 


of scope there, and his shortcomings as. 9 policy-maker .will 
fortunately have none. Mr Lloyd’s tendency,to rub people 
up toe wrong way wilt now be exerted mainly upon die 
Opposition ; between Sir Alec’s evident'assumption that this 
will not mattter, and toe press gallery’s forecast of political 
disaster, the most reasoned judgment may lie in the middle. 

The four cabinet posts where most restless radicals would 
have liked to see changes are the Lord Chancellorship, die 
Home Office, the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Trade. 
In the event. Lord Dilhome and Mr Brooke have been left 
where they are, while Mr Hare and Mr Ecroll have 4 been 
moved sideways but not out This last decision means that 
the sizaof the cabinet is increased from 2i to x&whfch is at 
least five bigger than it ought to be.£or:«flident functioning. 
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Mr Erroll’s capabilities will be better fitted to the Ministry 
of Power than the Board of Trade, but whether the newly 
ennobled Mr Hare will be a sufficiently inspiring chair¬ 
man of the Conservative party might seem more doubtful. 
However, as there will be no more party conferences before 
the election, perhaps the constituency faithful do not need any 
new inspiring; they need to be sobered anid buckled down 
into hard canvassing work instead. 

The most publicise^ appointment has been that of Mr 
Heath as the newly entitled Secretary of State for Industry, 
Trade and Regional Development and President of, the Board 
of Trade. This ugly mouthful seems at first sight to be a 
novel example of stickily, part of the Conservative election 
manifesto into a ministerial title, a free vehicle of publicity 
that the party’s public relations advisers had not thought of 
before,; the new minister will not have any obvious functions 
which the old Board of Trade could not have had, although 
it has not in fact been energetically exercising them. Mr 
Heath’s acceptance of the post is nonetheless extremely wel¬ 
come. It has been obvious for a long time that the Board 
of Trade needs to become a much more powerfully-directed 
economic department of state, bursting with at least three 
great ambitions. One is to make a distinctive British contribu¬ 
tion to the drive for freer world trade, not merely as a par¬ 
ticipant in things like Kennedy rounds but as an initiator of 
them and perhaps even of more daring trading experiments 
(spurred on, if need be, by a willingness to make even uni¬ 
lateral tariff cuts). The second is to aid in the modernisation 
of British industry by all means in the Government’s power, 
including instilling a lot more competition. The third is to 
act as the co-ordinator of a new programme of regional 
development in Britain itself, as soon as there can be the least 
agreement in Whitehall and the cabinet on what that new pro- 
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gramme should be. All these,fields now lip before Mr |Ieath 
and his talents of brisk efficiency, ■ . < \ 

Among the hew promotions to the cabihet Mr Godber,at 
the Ministry of Labour* is an unknown figure on the home 
front; but the prime minister has had experience of him at 
the Foreign Office, and might be presumed to know what he 
was about—<had not some of the other junior foreign office 
ministers during Lord Home’s rule there been of rather dis¬ 
appointing calibre. Lord Carrington, as leader of government 
business in the Lords, should, provide a definite accession to 
the cabinet’s strength; he will have specific foreign office 
duties, at Mr Butler’s left band. Mr Barber goes to 
Health, and needlessly into the cabinet,; partly because it 
has become customary to move on junior secretaries at the 
Treasury to higher things ; Mr Barber is" one of the coming 
men of yesterday, who has been in the process of coming for 
rather a long time. Into the vacant junior economic secretary¬ 
ship at the Treasury goes Mr Maurice Macmillan, who would 
long ago have received junior office had not his father rightly 
been fearful of cries of nepotism; however, it is doubtful 
whether the Treasury is the right department for a man of 
somewhat tangled economic ideas. Mr Maudling’s other new 
assistant is to be the able Mr Alan Green. 

Perhaps the most disappointing features of the rest of the 
junior ministerial list are not so much the few changes that 
have been made, but some incumbents who have been left 
undisturbed. At one stage this summer it was rumoured that 
Mr Macmillan, if he stayed on, intended to undertake another 
reshuffle this autumn. It is possible that the retirement of 
King Stork, far from providing the opportunity for a new look, 
has saved some deadwood from being shifted. As a team 
selector Sir Alec Douglas-Home has got off to a rather too 
prosaic start. 


The Environment 


What can a Government born so close to the 
next general election expect to achieve 
in foreign policy ? Some suggestions 


M r Macmillan’s foreign policy in its last eight months 
was broken-backed. Parts of it were still perfeedy 
good, but the articulation had been destroyed by 
General de Gaulle’s removal of a vital connecting piece. This 
necessary piece was the assumption that the community of 
character and interest of the western nations had come to 
weigh more with them than their separateness. 

By denying it. General de Gaulle changed the environment 
in which a British foreign policy has to be conducted. It is 
a curious fact that die last really big change in the environ¬ 
ment of British foreign policy, marked by the Suez interven¬ 
tion and withdrawal, coincided even more closely with the end 
of the Eden administration which preceded Mr Macmillan’s. 
Who could tell how far the change of course that followed was 
caused by die new man as a matter of preference, or merely 
resulted from the changed external facts (which were also 
the facte that had broken Sir Anthony Eden and brought 
Mr Macmillan .to powier) ? Mr Macmillan would probably 
be the last man to bother about such a distinction; in any 
event, he was the master at changing course without being 
Seen to touch die wheel. 


Foreign policy is made only pardy by the aspirations of 
the men in charge of affairs. It is made in larger part by the 
environment, inner and outer, which the statesman has to 
take in and weigh up before he makes decisions. There is 
an area of personal influence where character, manner, method, 
experdse, and technical excellence or the lack of it can modify 
the trend, but usually only gradually. Thus one would expect 
the foreign policy of the Douglas-Home Government to look 
and be, for a time, very like the policy of the Macmillan 
Government in its last phase. By most of the tests the new 
Prime Minister is a man somewhat to Mr Macmillan’s right; 
but then Mr Buder, the new Foreign Secretary, i$ not, and 
a policy to be executed by .him can hardly be a reactionary 
policy. The Prime Minister has made haste this week to 
start washing off the right-wing labels from himself; he will 
need to keep it up, abroad as well as at home. 

Of those labels, which are the ones that still matter in 
external policy ? Munich, Abadan, and Suez are in the 
past, their relevance to policy today arguable. The Congo, 
as an involvement of western policy, has begun to recede. 
Mr Duncan Sandy* may have managed to dispatch Kenya 
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oa ita way Just atfoemoment (October :19th) when Lord 
Homo : wre foaming his government But Rhodeeia is -stiff 
wifous,and; the wtirst embroilments- in southern Africa may 
be still |» come. Probably it isln these African q u es tions 
that the most obvious and immediate need exists for the new 
Prime Minister to show himself ready to accept change before, 
instead of just after, it is forced upon him. He has already 
made a point, on television and elsewhere, of warning the 
champions of white supremacy in Rhodesia to expect no new 
lease of life from him. This was a necessary corrective, but 
morewill be: needed., Lord Home wasin most dungs a good 
Foreign Secretary, but hedkt manage to griethe AfothAaian 
world an impression of distance, incomprehension, and a 
mighty reluctance to be pushed. Notre like tn be pushcdis 
natural, but it iS not a Meeting-that hasanycbaoCftOf being 
satisfied in relations: betWoenilurope and the third wodd 
nowadays, • ■ - ■ 

'No doubt it was that feeling that led Mm, is Foreign 
Secretary, to editorialise too much about the duties arid proper 
place of the United Nations, giving the Afro-Asian countries, 
Commonwealth and other, foe impression of a hankering after 
foe old days when foe white powers tan the show and they 
were of no account. One may as well face it, there is some* 
thing about Sir Alec expressing simple British views shout 
the prevalance of double standards in foe ex-colonial world 
that is capable of winning much hearty assent from sturdy 
British electors. Those same electors concurred heartily in 
the Eden view of Nasser; the thing to remember is that when 
foe view was tried out in action, no good came of it, because 
Sir Anthony Eden had assessed the environment incorrectly. 

Decolonisation cannot be stopped; therefore it had better 
be expeditious, and the third world had better be convinced 
that it is wholeheartedi' Britain, which can no longer impose 
world order by imperial means, has as great a stake as any 
nation in a collective world order among equals. Therefore 
it cannot afford to devalue the United Nations; it needs to 
go on increasing its aid to the needy southern regions; it 
has the strongest interest in a system of world trade that will 
give those regions the best possible chance to nuke their way 
peacefully. These principles of action look inescapable for 
a world trading nation that no longer wields world power. 
They are mote important than any scoring of points against 
disorderly anti-colonialist politicians. 


B y all means let us not pretend that a benevolent policy is 
going to free us from all troubles in our dealings with 
Africa and Asia. The impending trouble in soufoern Africa is 
more obvious than any solution to it. Indonesia’s campaign 
against Malaysia, and against what is left of a western position 
in south-east Asia, has provoked so far only guarded reactions 
from the .West; as the campaign grows more rash, it is hard 
to feel confident of what may happen. The Iodia-Pakistan- 
China triangle does not. grow any less angular. China’s 
deepening isolation is itself a challenge to western polity, and 
one that Lord Home has individual views about His repeated 
plea fof foe seating of Peking at the United Nations looks, 
just rioW, a neariy hopeless cause. It is tight, all foe same. 
China is far foo big a problem to be dealt with by quarantine. 
No China policy can g£ve any guarantee that foe disaster of 
a world racial war will in the end be avoided; but such hope 
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aaffoere 4* must lielfl* policy ,of contact. Has thep&rt that* 
Japan could play in such>a pciicy been thought about 1 
Any British initiative fo>eaN<^el# refetions is hieby to sOt 
veScer Heating agate about foe ^Ifriglfth sickriesS.” Some 
of this will test have to be home;' It Is in foe British 
and dm general interest fost foe effort to wind up the edd 
war should be pursued; this coincides with Aiherican policy, 
and to give ft up would be wrong. However, the Closer foreign 
policy gets to foe main seat of world tension, the WestYttejja* 
door with Russia, foe mote necessary it is to avoid anything 
showy, and particularly any appearance of fatuous optimism or 
of blithe unconcern forthefoir* of foe allied nadousifottttfe 
just Is vitally affected* we are. Bfore, as wen* London,^ 
just offbrs a chance W’gtirtMbfr 

some of tiiesuspkionssid misdtist fosa governed I* i 
attitude re Britain to ;: Mfr%« ; y^>'ef'enob; : '-;fhere > li'<rittr: 
soma hope, supported by the tone Of Dr -WAm£&4’ pvteJetitt 
declaration ofOctobef Kith, that foe 1 «fo6fofoarefihireriis In 
Dr Adenauer’s fear of coexistence may be rio u ghtid rirf in 
Bonn, bit by bit 1 ' 


B in here two things need to be remembered., The first is 
that foe Russians and eastern Europeans, much as they 
want a new relationship wifo foe western world, have riot yet 
grasped that they cannot get it on foe basis of a war comrade¬ 
ship resuscitated from 1944. Starting from foe fact that the 
unsolved German problem still harbours the main danger Of 
European war, they plead for a line-up of men of goodwill 
against foe supposed Gentian menace. This is a hopeless 
formula for Coexistence, and coexistence will not get for Until 
the eastern Europeans can be persuaded to drop it. The 
Germans are not being wholly unreasonable when they detea 
in the coexistence campaign an attack upon themselves. 
Second, it-is, foe Germans wbope national •remiwf'ia befof 
kept dividM,-ahd k is-no use elpectingtiny Genilw garire r» 
ment to be ready to turn to foe German nation and cell it that 
it mu^@cp<q)t,0ri,st^p£f#^ 

is, proposals to stabilise .Central Europt do often sound just 
like that. Blit ttefr haw & fact rib pK ^fl edt vf is 6 / 66 &M forest 


in so far as they G«n»WiCOfcuneneo^Rn>ekSt-welt 

policy that appeared to ignore ttecxistence ( of, a Gennan. 
nation would fail. '“" ' ' " “* " il 1 


Lord Home as Foreign Secretary saw foe limits of Bffdkh 
action in this matter deafly enough ; there Is no good-teamn 
why Sir Alec as Prime Minister shoutd not do as well,'or 
why he and Mr Butler should not work together to keep foe 
east-West search at once active and under control. The only 
ground for doubt is that a policy of maximum unostentatious¬ 
ness, which is what is needed, lacks electoral appeal; well, 
one must hope that Sir Alec’s Government will seek its 
electoral successes on the home front. 


Probably foe most difficult task for foe Home-Butler team, 
and foe one on which the sum of their personal qualities 
leaves most room for doubt, is foe handling of Britain’s 
relations with western Europe in dfo; phase of De Gaulle- 
imposed doldrums, a phase that seems bound to outiast foe 
new Government. Somehow foe goals of European and 
Atlantic union have to be kept in sight, and foe forces of 
separatism—whether Gaullist, Goldwatery, Gefaiafl nationalist 
or British parochial—headed off. How ? It is no use foe 
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British pleaching interdependence while practising tub- 
Gaullist dogmas of their own. Luckily Lord Home, as Foreign 
Secretary, had come to the right view about the multilateral 
nuclear force: that if it was going to exist, then Britain had 
better be in it. But Lord Home as president of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, at 
Blackpool as lately as October nth, was making too much 
of the diplomatic advantages of separate national nuclear 
forces. 

Indeed, if the world i$ now really embarked on a period of 
proliferation of nuclear weapons after the French and Chinese 
e xam p le s, the chance of a government that possesses a nuclear 
force actually giving it up look for the present slim. Perhaps 
the moat one can ask is that the new Government should not 
theorise too much about how splendid national nuclear forces 
are j that it should encourage any promising effort to put the 
brake on proliferation; and that it should accustom itself to 
the idea that the proper ultimate destiny of Britain’s own 
nuclear force, failing abolition, is that it should be pooled in 
a collective western (Adandc or Atlantic-European) system of 
some kind. What is useless is to expect, for instance, the 
Germans to resist offers of nuclear collaboration from Paris, 
once those become really tempting, if Britain persists in treat¬ 
ing “ national greatness ” as a first principle of strategic policy. 

Separatism threatens the Adantic world from more quarters 
than this. There are the threats inherent in the weakness 
of the United States dollar—threats of more restrictive prac¬ 
tices in international trade, of a new failure of international 
liquidity, a weakening or apparent weakening of the American 
military commitment to Europe, of a series of possible situa¬ 
tions that may enable General de Gaulle to impress on the 


Robbins on Time 

The Robbins report on higher education 
has arrived at just the right time to 
give the new government a peg 
for its progressive image 

T he Robbins report on higher education comes as manna 
for tbe Tories. By immediately accepting its proposals 
—undigested, and contrary to what might in a normal 
period of government have looked Eke normal prudence— 
the new government can demonstrate that its heart is in the 
right place, and counter some of Mr Wilson’s strictures on 
its past record. Here is a big drum for Mr Hogg to bang with 
a will; and be is now to be put in charge of a general drive, 
particularly in the universities. But it so happens that the 
political opportunism of the immediate Government response 
to Robbins, and of the immediate promises of millions of 
pounds to spend, are also a very good thing indeed for the 
country. No government^ even if it wanted to, could after 
this stem the needed flood of spending on higher education. 
This is a clear gain. It might not have been made—or it 
might have been made more slowly—if the report had 
appeared in, any other week. 

Lord Robbins-’s arguments should, of course, have prevailed 
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sceptical western Europeans bow right he has always been.' 
Here die requirements of action go well outside what can 
strictly be called foreign policy-—as Mr Butler- found 'when 
he prepared to go to The Hague for Friday’s meeting of the 
Six and Britain, with briefs on tariffs, British agricultural 
policy, industrial standards and a bundle of economic and 
other matters on top of the general diplomatic business. 

British policy in this European and Atlantic field must be 
a good neighbour policy not only in external relations*but in 
many aspects of domestic life. In many ways it will involve 
acting as if an enlarged European Community and an Atlantic 
Community actually existed. The object must be to promote 
alternatives to separatism within the Atlantic world: the 
means must be not merely diplomatic but economic, social 
and -psychological as well, and they must take in humdrum 
domestic subjects like weights and measures, the decimal 
currency, customs practices and standard time, as well as 
some less humdrum like Channel links, multilateral forces, 
and the Kennedy round. * 

Sir Alec and Mr Butler have little time before the genetal 
election, too little time to produce a new foreign policy, which- 
in any event is a thing not so much to be formulated as to 
be evolved in action, at length. What they can do is to make 
Britain’s existing foreign policy more complete and consistent 
within itself. Most of the subject-matter of it is stuff that 
will inevitably give the next Government a hard time after 
them. But if the next Government, Labour or not, finds a 
policy at work that is clear and coherent, it will be the less 
likely to cast around for new gimmicks and the more likely 
to build on what exists. For a Government born so late in 
life, this would be something achieved. 


whenever they appeared.* They are vastly detailed, and 
enormously persuasive. They rest on the first comprehen¬ 
sive study ever made of what higher education in Britain 
is for, and how it is organised. They march to the inevitable 
conclusion that all progressives h 3 B accepted before the facts 
had been so firmly marshalled; that on every ground— 
stringently utilitarian, broadly social, generously civilised— 
there must be more higher education. In Britain, 9.8 per 
cent of the 18-pluses get some higher education qualification, 
and 5.6 per cent get university-type degrees. The Robbins 
programme of expansion merely meets the potential demand 
for places in higher education from the explosively growing 
number of young people who want, and are fully able to 
qualify for, higher education at the present level. It knocks 
down for good the donnish belief that more must mean worse. 

The proposals fall naturally into two parts, short-term and 
long-term. In the short-term, tbe committee argues that the 
period of 1965-66 to 1967-68 will be vital, both as it affects 
the long-term prospect and as it affects the bulging group of 
immediate postwar babjes, who will be Entering foe age for 
advanced education in those years. By 1968 the demand fop 
places in higher education will rise by almost 50 per cent— 
from 219,000 to 318,000 young people. The supply of places 

* Higher Education. Onnd 2154. HMSO. 15s. 
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will* on preseat plans* rise from 216,060 nowt0 303,ooo-*- 
ot by 40 per cent. But the committee believes that given the 
money and the will to see wberetheirduty to the nation lies, 
the- universities can do itiuch to fill' this needfor expansion 
and that higher education for those, who cannot find formal 
university places can be improvised by correspondence, by 
evening courses, by television, by every conceivable effort 
co-ordinated through a special national information service. 
To this, every don worth his salt—-however attached to 
academic ivory-toweredness—should be able to subscribe. 

But it is unrealistic to treat the committee’s crash pro¬ 
gramme separately from its long-term proposals. The long¬ 
term target is gigantic—but it is a gigantic minimum, only 
sufficient to meet the population increase. It is proposed to 
increase the number of places in higher education from 
216,000 places now (half in universities, six of them brand 
new) to 560,000 places in 1980 (60 per cent in universities). 
Next, it is proposed to upgrade many institutions that are 
really universities already to true university status. The 
Colleges of Advanced Technology (which would be this 
government's true memorial if its most enlightened members 
were allowed to pick one) should become degree-giving institu¬ 
tions. The teacher-training colleges, which are already in pro¬ 
cess of doubling their student population, should be removed 
from local authority control and placed under independent 
boards of governors (with strong local authority representa¬ 
tion) ; they should also be linked with university schools of 
education, and be able to steer their brighter students easily 
into four-year courses leading to a full university-type degree. 
Next, in an economically necessary direction, the report calls 
for five new Special Institutions for Scientific and Techno¬ 
logical Education and Research (SISTERs to the CATs, and 
full university institutions) with around 4,000 students each. 
One would be an entirely new foundation ; the others would 
be based on existing institutions, such as Imperial College in 
London and the Royal College in Glasgow. This usefully 
acknowledges that there can well be more than one university 
in a big city, as there already in practice are in London and 
in Glasgow. 


T he upshot of all this would be sixty-odd university institu¬ 
tions by 1980-81, compared with 32 today. The report 
also calls for a Council for National Academic Awards. This 
would be a valuable catch-all for various existing organisations 
—such as regional, national or area colleges—which may 
not be in a position to claim degree-giving status because 
most of their students are, rightly, of just below degree 
level. Perhaps the council could also relieve London Univer¬ 
sity from its present function of giving external degrees to a 
host of deserving people who cannot get that vital piece of 
paper in any other way. It is impossible to welcome these pro¬ 
posals too warmly. The rigorous nature of the .argument, and 
the insistence that this progress would only recognise existing 
merit at its due worth—by no means inflating inadequate 
merit by the conferment of an unmerited title—is possibly 
the best thing about the whole report. Equally healthy is the 
argument that new institutions of higher education should in 
general be sited in or near the great centres of population, 
whence the students are bound to come and where die part- 
time staff who can vitalise the institutions can be found. 


MS 

• On the cost of all this expansion, too, the repott ls happflf 
specific. Ifthe oommitteeY i targets ’at? to ber~teacbei& 
annual expenditure on higher education would have to’atife 
from £206 million a year'noto'M^42,mifto -by i98o4li, 
requiring an increase in the proportion ofcgrosr national pro¬ 
duct going On higher education from ;o.8' per cent now to 
1.6 per cent then. (The figuring here depends on the achieve¬ 
ment of the National Economic Devdopment OoUddlY target 
of a 4 per cent annual increase in the gross national product; 
but what is useful is the order of magnitude, not the precise 
detail, of the proposals.) ; •> > 

The oommittee rejects the suggestion that education should 
be financed out of repayable loans to students; but it does 
argue that the independence of the institutions would be 
increased by making fees cover 20 per cent of their current 
spending, against only jo, per cent now. Jlwsc.fees would 
of course be cOfretajj bygrintsjo, stttflejn#.. trafygnt|wouH 
be to give theufiitferiiries an alternitfW soured of fncotbe 
that would free them from part erf the Troasory control that 
would otherwise be inevitable. Lord Robbins thinks, that 
two-thirds of the new university places should be residential 
partly for academic reasons and pardy because of the shortage 
of digs altpost eve^ywhe^ip., Of the £1,420 million capital 
costs that the Robbins propdsMs would cost by 1980-81, £190 
million or 17 per cent would go on halls erf residence. By 
building universities in towns where students live, or where— 
as in seaside resorts—lodgings are already available in tefm- 
time, there should be some economics to bo made here. 

If the nation is to sink so much more of its resources in the 
investment that higher education truly is, it must also make 
some specific demands of adequate performance from those 
who are to provide the education. This means that some 
treasured preserves of privilege must be given a shake; and 
the first of these, in the committee’s view, are Oxford and 
Cambridge. The real answer to their excessive importance, 
it is properly recognised, “is to be found in the deliberate 
development of other universities,” by specially generous 
capital grants. But the higher pay erf Oxbridge dona can 
surely not be justified ; and it is obviously undemocratic 
that, while the proportion of entrants from state schools to 
all universities is now 70 per cent, the proportion at Oxford 
is only 39 per cent and at Cambridge only 25 per cent. Why 
these two things should be so is extremely complex ; but they 
have much to do with the existence of the autonomous colleges 
of these universities. The committee urges them to reform 
their own internal organisation; and dangles the threat of an 
outside inquiry if they are unable to agree on how 
to do so. 

There remain two important reservations about the recep¬ 
tion of the Robbins report. First, everyone will be shouting 
about how hard it is going to be on many universities to raise 
their student numbers to a target of between five and ten 
thousand students each. From the point of view of finding 
the room and the cash to provide it, this is true: it is the 
nation's problem. But British universities are very lavishly 
staffed by world standards: teaching is often haphazard and 
inefficient $ and dons spend startlingly little of their time fa 
actual teaching. It may be necessary to pay them more for 
teaching more students—and Robbins rightly argues that 
their prospects of promotion should be'improved. But there 
should be no sympathy for their claims tint they are being 
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rbughly treated. . K they cannot keepvp teaching standards 
nodes the dew regime^ it will he tbdr.ownianlt and nebody 

ebe'tt> ' ' ■ - ■ ■ i. : ■. . ' .a-: 

last of all is the question of how the Government's part ia 
university expansion is to be organised, now that control over 
them is to leave the Treasury. The University Grants Com¬ 
mittee. is to be left in {dace, hut Robbins recommends that a 
Minister of Arts and Science should supervise all higher 
education and research. Lord Hailsham seems to be raring 
for die job. But this is one point where the Government is 
going to think more slowly; it is also the one point on which 
the Robbins committee wasnot unanimous. A note of dissent 
from Mr H. C. Shearman sets out the case ifor 'putting' the 
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general supervision of alhcducmtOdundar the exfettof Ministry 
*f EdueatieiOj Which isiaciqutly experienced, in $nidi*g 
independent bodies (and rthy not dm UGC iwjffi) wmm 
unduly interfering with them. LordHailsbamis a tremendous 
enthusiast; but he is by. no means the patient but. ruthless 
negotiator, wjth a firm grasp of economic realities, whom one 
would have liked to see as Minister for the Sciences and Arts, 
if such a ministry had tobe created. But at least the Govern¬ 
ment has shown the will to act, and has been presented with 
a firm outline of the action that it says it is willing'to. take. 

(Some of the statistic? arising from the Robbins report'are 
efiarted and, discussed,on page ; . , " 


BIO LIFT 

Big Thud ? 


A nguished cries have come from Europe, 
and Germany in particular, at die 
latest proof of America’s military power, the 
“ big lift ” in three days of an armoured 
division from Texas to its supply bases in 
France and Germany. They show to what 
extent the threat from the east is now over¬ 
shadowed by threats from within rhe West. 
In itself, the Americans’ display of master¬ 
ful mobility should be reassuring. And on 
their revised estimate of Soviet conventional 
strength, a slight reduction of American 
forces in Europe might make perfectly good 
military sense. 

But this requires a serenity and mutual 
confidence sadly lacking in the Atlantic 
alliance today. With Mr Gilpatric’s and 
Mr Eisenhower's remarks, discussed on 
page 375, the ghosts of separatism rise from 
the cemetery of the Grand Detign and hang 
like so many denials over the repeated 
American assurances, no doubt reiterated by 
Mr Rusk in Bonn on Thursday? that no 
reduction of American forces ip Europe is 
intended 

Militarily, one can wonder what would 
happen if a worse hurricane than Ginny 
spoilt the transport schedules, or if the 
Russians launched a surprise conventional 
attack in some force. Politically, Europeans 
naturally fear that, whatever present aims 
may be, the growing pressure of the dollar 
problem wilt gradually Mind Americans to 
all but the financial advantages of a with¬ 
drawal of forces from Europe. There are 
too many signs that the Americans are be¬ 
coming fed up with European reluctance 
to bear more bf the political and material 
burdens of the alliance., In the unlikely 
event that the big lift is an exercise to force 
Europeans^ to increase their ' conventional 
forces, the impBcatibns are no happier. The 
risk or unikkeriri< dedskM) so soon after 
Skybolt, makes a poor dimate for partner¬ 


ship. Europeans are less likely to rally to 
the standard than to think that General de 
Gaulle, however rough a wooer, may be on 
to something. 

Only Mr Kennedy could, if he chose, 
close the discussion for the present. In the 
longer run, perhaps nothing can short of the 
Europeans showmg more signs of active 
sympathy for the dollar (despite General de 
Gaulle) or not be surprised if act I of the 
tragedy of the Grand Design is followed 
by act II. 

KENYA 

Painful but Necessary 

T he shape of the constitution Kenya 
will carry - into independence on 
December 12th was decided on October 
19th, a day on which there was some doubt 
abouf actual composition of the British 
Government. Mr Macmillan had resigned 
the day before; the successor cabinet was 
yet to be announced—but Mr Sandys, at 
Colonial Secretary, soldiered on. What 
Mr Sandys actually did was approved in 
cabinet (under Mr Butler's chairmanship, 
and with Lord Home present as Foreign 
Secretary) before Mr Macmillan resigned. 
The timing, however, makes it look as if the; 
first African action of the new British 
Government (alleged by its detractors to 
be a right-wing one) was of a kind that 
would normally have rather more than the 
Tory right wing up in arms. 

Mr Sandys agreed to give effective 
control over the police and the civif service 
to the central .government of Kenya—thus, 
in the words Of the regionalist opposition 
leader, Mr Ngda, breaking the tWo legs of 
the Ngfldft version of the constitution; The. 

. centralist prime minister, MrKcoyatta* will 


be able to change the powers of the regional 
assemblies yet again if he can win two- 
thirds of the vote in a referendum. But 
individual and tribal rights, regional 
boundaries, and the composition of the 
regional assemblies are to remain entrenched 
in the constitution unless Mr Kenyatta can 
win 75 per cent of the vote in the lower 
house and 90 per cent in the senate. 

In a letter to Mr Sandys, Mr Kenyatta 
has promised not to alter the constitution 
again unless it seems “absolutely neces¬ 
sary he has also promised to hand over 
to the regions the remaining functions they 
can claim under the constitution. All in all, 
Mr Sandys has persuaded Mr Kenyatta to 
accept far less than his party (Kanu) 
demanded when he came to London to 
debate the constitution. Mr Sandys still 
feels uneasy about the decisions he felt 
forced to take, as Monday’s White Paper 
(Cmnd 2156) shows. Mr Ngala feels that 
he has been cheated by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Still, on Wednesday he sensibly 
announced that his party’s threat to secede 
would—at least temporarily—be shelved. 

Now that Mr Kenyatta is Willing: to 
turn the heal off (he called for unity oAce 
again when he got home) Mr NgaU has 
done right to heed the advice of his more 
sober lieutenants and accept the new order 
of tilings. The danger that he might not 
was a risk Mr Sandys had to takfe; the 
alternative would hive been to hem Mr 
Kenyatta in with constitutional restrictions 
to a point at which the centralist govern¬ 
ment might have felt compelled, tfter 
independence, to blast die whole carefully- 
contrived constitution into smithereens. 


PARLIAMENT 

■ Reasonable Respite 

I -v one bf this week’s arguments, ar toast, 
the Prime Minister draerves.to be sup¬ 
ported. He ha$b«n {ightto,postpaid ^ 
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new parliamentary^ session for a fortnight* 
and to ovcifkk Mr WiJson.> ohjectioDf^ 
Some of the most technical kgistetion due 
to be promised in the Queen’s speeCh viil 
have to be handled by ministers new to their 
dcpartmens—such as Mr Heath, Mr 
Godber, Mr Bfcrber. They should not be 
expected to decide abruptly in one week 
how far they agree or totally disagree with 
their predecessors’ drafts and views. 
There is a major principle of good govern¬ 
ment involved here, and beside it most of 
Thursdays .angry talk about Parliament’s 
“ duty to the nation ” to hold its debates 
hurriedly and urgently deserves to be dis¬ 
counted, Parliameht can, if need be, cut ja 
fortnight off its Christmas recess inccmjb- 
pcnsation. The other argument for, delay, 
that the Prime Minister wants to be in the 
Commons and leading his team from the 
start of the new session,te much less 
cogent; although even here,.after ah the 
righteous fuss about which ministers should 
sit in which House, it seems a bit odd to 
say that the new session should begin white 
the new Prime Minister is still temporarily 
sitting in neither. 

BY-ELECTIONS 

A Safe Seat? 

H ow safely can Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
assume that he is going to win the 
Kinross and West Perthshire by-election, 
and thus get back to the Commons on 
November 7th ? The Conservative majority 
at Kinross in 1959 wa§. 12,248 compared 
with 14,760 in Orpington. But that com¬ 
parison is probably misleading, even if also 
tickling rather than odious. Because Kinross 
has a small and scattered electorate, that 
12,248 represented a percentage majority of 
51.4 per cent, compared with one of only 
34.4 per cent at Orpington: the actual 
shares of the poll at Kinross in 1959 were 
Conservative 68.2 per cent, Labour 16.8 per 
cent, and the Scottish Nationalist a close 
third with 15.0 per cent. The low turn-out, 
and relatively high Scottish Nationalist vote, 
suggest that this is a seat that the Liberals 
were unwise not to fight in 1959. A Liberal- 
candidate is appearing this time, and should 
in normal circumstances provide Sir Alec 
with his main challenge ; but he would have 
to do even better than Mr Lubbock did 
at Orpington to win. 

The Conservatives can also gain some 
comfort from the way in which they held 
Belfast South in a little noticed by-election 
this week. Their share of the poll dropped 
by only 5.6 per cent, wi f h Labour’s rising 
by 4.2 per cent and the Liberals’ by 2.4 
per cent. (The missing one per cent went 
in 1959 to a Sinn Feiner, who did not stand 
this time.) Swings in Northern Ireland 
politics are not always representative of those 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom, but there 
is some confirmation here that the Tories 
may now be losing less votes to the 
Liberals. And Belfast's relatively 16 w net 
swing of 4.9 per cent from Tory to Labour 
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is significant The bogey score ito; remeuv 
ber ft every by-election >i* foariffoc Can* 
lervatftes are to wifi foe> 0£2fr|«icyat 
tion they will hive to bring the rifrt-fiatioqyl 
awing to Laboiir down betew per cents 

ITALY 

Back to Politics 

I talian politics, 0* Jess 

—during, the long summer holidays, are 
temping tp effervesce again. 
nHfiprity. C^isfom Pem&fot, 

stttak tfmjferVfeaids, W>t$ 

ment,. k ' foli fo ^sign eairly next ^ 

On Otfobet >jjfo a meeting"‘#JG. , . . 
Democrat parliamentary d^nties ajiprb^ 
a motion that wmnutted the pa^y* tauter 
Signor Mote’s leadership, to resume the 
search f<>r a cental-left government/ This 
weekend the Socialist patty eofigress is try¬ 
ing to make up its mind whether, and on 
what terms, to join forces with the Christian 
Democrats. It is confidently reckoned that 
Signor Nenni will get a majority of. some 
57 per cent for starting negotiations with 
Signor Moro. The assumption is that this 
time, if they come in at all, the Socialists 
will now actually join the government and 
not merely support it from outside. 

All this does not mean that a new centre- 
left government is in the bag, Neither 
Signor Moro nor Signor Nenni has 
a united party behind him, In addition to 
the opposition of the Christian Democrat 
right wing, Signor Moro must contend with 
the disapproval, on rather involved grounds, 
of the test prime minister, Signor Fanfani, 
who did not put in ah appearance when 
his fellow deputies voted last week. Signor 
Nenni, on the other hand, for the moment 
enjoys the support of the rather unpredict¬ 
able Signor Lombardi, whose sudden revolt 
against his chief wrecked the Moro-Nenni 
negotiations in June. Signor Lombardi has 
just produced a lengthy economic report 
which will presumably form the basis of 
the Socialists’ negotiations with Signor 
Moro. 

The economic worries now in the fore¬ 
front of public attention—the balance of 
payments deficit, the flight of capital, the 
inflationary trends—provide new sources of 
discord, to add to those, for instance, over 
the regions and over foreign policy, whidi 
already bedevil the search for a ^cntrc-left 
programme. Any firm effort to grasp the 
economic nettle is bound to upset both the 
Socialists’ left wing, which dislikes anything, 
smacking of austerity for the workers, and 
the Christian Democrats’ right wing, which 
is mortally afraid of socialist interference in 
the economy. 

Much will thus depend on whether {he 
Socialist congress can agree to go info a 
centre-deft coalition without precise agreer 
meat on a detailed programme. Much, too, 
depends, on whether the right wing of foe 
Christian Democrats can stifle their fears 


of anttUtencc with a Socialist pa r ty that at# 
feds todiapcl foejamJtfguify surrouni" 


these "sqenjr otter. practicable 

formula tor a fcoreastoent. 

Nor ia. there ta^tittKfevto% 4 tiftxpertiiK 
fanh electionswouU‘j<»^'^ : |tW(>eS*es 
of the Communist! ataftal&fetahfsix 
months ago; this 

crats and Socialists one imetesr fr ta 
at least* , a ' , ? 1 -Jfc 

than uaua), be^tu» it 
winter’s wage w%d taffwte?Cftaf®- 
cess of annual wage, rita* tSiup 

to nine months atone the tatatatatV'ih' 
comes policy fcegtt to have Mac.^Sms^ 
This week $u Wflta| €JgWp. cjt^Amal- 
gamated Bppueaiag ttota wastaood for 

usual nosy nulitaajs,just after he haatai- 
self with unwonted, mditaoce, r d an 


tloo. Tne-offer was the same as that accepted 
by the unions to the spring of last.,mar, 
after, their strike ballot hadiailedl tp,attract 
support—a straight wage tag. of around 3 
per ant. 

Militant Lon<ta busmen, .too, we.setwig 
off on a program m e of bvertime bans 
designed to push their official leaders to a 
hard, fight against London, Transport for 
a 30s a week rise and a 40-hour weefc And 
London docker* ® rc reportedly being kept 
in the dark by their union traders .about a 
new pay agreement including clauses for 
increasing productivity, In all these indus¬ 
tries angry local activists 1 are pushinfetoeir 
leaders ahead. But the leaders am anxious 
both about the effects of striker on Labour’s 
electoral prospects, and about rite verdict 
of last year's strike ballot in engineering, 
which revealed that local union officials had 
grossly exaggerated their members* eager¬ 
ness to strike. It looks like being a Whiter 
of keen tactical posturing, and some likely 
local unofficial strikes. Whether this and 
the atmosphere of returning prosperity and 
fuller order books will cause employers to 
break through toe official guiding light of 
no more than 3* per ant average- increases 
remains to be Seen. It could also be the 
biggest test of whether prosperity this time 
is again going to be thrown away. 


; Who Wants Statusf 

T he uneasiness of toe. leaders of the 
Amalgamated Engineering ..Union in 
their wage claim to doubtless partly due to 
their forthcoming union elections. They 
face a: stem left-wing challenge, and feel 
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they oust match it by equal sremaies* to* 
yards .the em plo y ers, Their troubleis due 
tbeJ membcrs lcast likely tobackthem if 
their bhiff leads them into * strike ard those 
m eto b eft ‘who ate also least likeLy- to'vote 
tdrauon dectiotu. And the. same'spectre—' 
of a• few militant*, who aw also those who 
could vote , the Communists in—haunts the 
Electrical Trades Unioti. Five weeks. be- 
foire die Hist eketibna since their Commun¬ 
ist leaders weed removed; iU disgrace, the 
sew. 'and antt-Communisr ttmion: leaders 
want to stop talks with the ElectricityCobn- 
cil on the granting of salaried status to the 
129,000 wage-earners in the notyer industry, 
They are simultaneously tiding laaaniil die 
three-year pay agreement made last Febru¬ 
ary. Thei httfcMown \i* noCtdte entirely 
to the eledforai posifiOn of Mr Byrne, the 
ETU’a general .secretary. It was evident, 
dtift^rbilble ,wodkt gctirfc'ki s<)bp Is 
the qbeitiqn of status (which Includes 
glfiag' ajh^ial ssjaries,to all Workers) gor 
hitchetito die oid 'p 4 y-fi& bandwagon. 

The Electricity Council, Which gave away 
far hjorii' than ft should have done last 
waiter inbrdertoget thfatftree-year agreer 
merit; Infe'altetejptid fb'kee^ talks on'status 
to how rather than h<^w much workers, 
shoujdme t baid- i Wrich meads'shifting some 

a nm’info'sahute's. This has given die' 

move to dw-narik their rilffliants; The? 
have rise chosen to denounce the three-year 
agreement as “ an obstaefi' cbjbrdgress on 1 
any fotm : rfvbgeiftejBbtlarifco. M If thiejrineiui 
that It is an obstacle to further pay claims 
within the three-year period; whatever (fid 
they. thiiilc they wereagrteing ft)? Or sue 
they just assuming ifiafariy reftewil of 
threats will 1 cause, the'Electricity . Council 
to lay ItSeff prostrate oyer the barrel agriii? 

- . .: , “ ' . . , . , * . r i 

t I V i 

CHINA AND tN • • ' v ‘ r - 

, y 'i r T- 

Two Little Friends 

■ j .r. , ; 

I xwasiWt to. Aihania #nd Cambodia tins,' 

. yev « sponsor tthe transfer to China’s 
government of, China’s seat' in' «hft United 
Nations. MrFedopenko, the ^oyiet.rejnre- 
seatjitive, was * visibly uneathusfdsup- 
porter- He.bad to. endure, during the* week- 
long'debate, Nationalist Chinese quotations 
of recent Soviet, strictures an die Peking 
government, iund fhe Peking newspapers’ 
latest charge-that Russia is a “ defender of' 
neo-colonialism ” which sided: with France 
in the Algerian' war and helped “American 
imperialism "! to-repfess i the Congo. • India 
did not even speak in the debate.- Not 
surprisingly, the. Assembly rejected the 
proposal on Monday by 57 votes to 41. 

The alignment recorded in 1962, when 

one new friend, Yemen, this year, but lost 
twb former’ backer*, 'Ethiopia and Sidrta 
Leone; and Malaysia and- Cyprus, Which 
had abstained in 1962, cast'contrary votes 
on Monday/ Once egain^ tbe Asians and 
Africans dividedaltriost equally; the 


COMMENTARY 

western hemisphere (except’Cuba) wsa solid 
against Peking^ the cormhuni&t states; were 
jaded by firitnaiand the Scandinavians in 
Supporting the transfer. Sit Other Cons- 
moaweakh members agreed with Britain, 
six opposed and three abstained. 

China's failure to win friends or influence, 
people is obvious enough. Yet the case W 
its being represented in the UN becomes 
stronger, qot w^kyr. As , President Ken¬ 
nedy reminded Americans In' iriterviews 
published last week, China will haye to he 
included ip any agreement for general dis¬ 
armament. , It is flow ten wars simje dsb 
end of the armed conflict in Kbr 4 *riuftwtt i 
originally a rhain cause bfPeldni’s' 
from the UN. One objection’wthi tMpIfef 
of the seatr-that it would jave Peering a. 
v^o power b the Securi^ C8unf:iI-S>hgfet : 
w Iriorn less large now tijat, the Cbtmcn’s 
lAle has been dinunished.' A sebbn<Tohj&- 
nph—that, the Soviet block would be 
strengthened—must riow 4 W>ke Wry sta(te$ 
m mosCow. A third is that it Would he 
unjtlst to deny representation to Formosa, 
an entity which is, after all, more populous 
than half the UN’s present members, ha 
fast week’s debate several .‘speakers again 
suggested that it would be realistic to recog- 
njse “fwo Chinas ”; once agsfin ’ bow 
Picking and Taipeh denounced this herfcsy, 
but those who voice It should not lose heart. 

HORSE RACING 

The Landed Lobby 

IE Jockey Chib and the'National Hunt 
^ /Coninjittee ^ant th£ 'forallsatof. to 
have a monopoly, backed by law, m, the 
industry of betting on racehorse^ in Britain. 
They wint £10 million a year in ptofit from 
ft to keep British racing going. (The tote 
at present makes them around £i million 
a year, and the levy imposed tWTyears ago 
on bookies, brings m another £i million on 
about ten times as, much turnover. Luckily 
tfcire. is no early, orospect of new parlia¬ 
mentary time for the dukes and colonels, of 
the racing world,, so soon after .their. last 
ill-conceived and badly calculated Pyrrhic 
victory with the Betting Levy Act. But it 
is still pretty dreadful that any support at 
ah should be forthcoming for &e construc¬ 
tion qf a drab and unworkable monopoly in 
favour of a clique of country gentlemen, 
some of the proceeds of which Would be 
likely to be spent on unheeded drills for 
racecourses many of which should' be 
turned into spprts grounds now. 


BRELAND '■ 

One Step Back 

W HhN Mr Sean Ldnass broached the 
subject of partition in a speech irt 
Washington on October 16th, he took pain* 
m acknowledge British 44 good will andreri 
lightened self‘interest ” end > >Bti£sst ’4 

increasing encouragement of contacts at ril- 
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levds hetween horth and soafa Tb% Irish 
prime minister evidently did not foresee 
that his> teawkltSv would provokh a) sharp 
rejoinder 'from tb& Northern firidi fprhne 
minister. But they? did ;) Captain Terencd 
(yNcill ‘promptly complained r that > Mr 
Lcmass had raised the issue ^ in the most 
intractable terms,’ 1 jeopardising die discreet 
progress made during the civil exchanges 
of theiastfew months.”' , 

The fdet is that the United'States, where 
a crude and outdated vkw bf ^ the Irish 
questaoo still tends to linger iong dfter its 
abandonment by both Dublin and iBelfast, 
waa not a vraU ^oten plaMTcftrMrLemass 
to call publkiy i ftxr a Britisb pledge that 
partition would not bermamtaioed when 
Irishmen iwant tq> get rid’ of- it.’’. Captain 
O^NeillV retort was ^almost inevitablej s The 
day ft came, Mr Lemast wa^ explaining, ut 
Ndv York^ his hopes of developing a further 
diMohue with ihe Belfast^govcrnment, It 
is to be hoped that this dialogue WiH indeed 
develop in spite of the unhappy tif dvex the 
Washington speech, which will perhaps 
serve as a warning of the ldAd of thing to be 
avoided if progressive steps toward recon¬ 
ciliation are intended. The signs are that 
these steps are still intended, on both sides. 

CUBA 

Too Much to Ask? . 

A fter Hurricane Flora had done its pro* 
tracted worst to Cuba, the American 
Red Cross offered its help, which Dr Castro 
as promptly rejected. From the American 
point of view,: this was a not unsatisfactory 
conclusion; a humanitarian gesture* had 
been made, the political deep .waters of 
carrying it, out avoided. . Then 1 Dr Castro 
made his own suggestion—one which would 
not only have provided more relief for, the 
Cubans, but would also have beeq a 
political turning point. In. a radio speech 
on Tuesday, th* Cuban prime minister said 
that if the Americans really wanted to 
help his stricken country (the number of 
known dead is 1,157 ; .the damage still in¬ 
estimable) they, should lift the economic 
boycott, .' which prevents American goods 
Prom 1 'reaching Cuba and discourages Other 
shipping. ; - 

Dt Castro also said some rather wild 
things about the Americans not doing all 
they should have done to chart the course 
of: the stx>rm. This has -been easy enough 
td iefutb : the Miami weather bureau 
broadcast information about die hurricana 
ret ail who oared to listen. After a brief 
delay, the State Department shot doWn Dr 
Castro’s other kite £ the economic ^controls 
will’ remain. If the Administration had 
wanted, add had dared, to melt the chilly 
posturihg whsch Cuban-American relations 
haw frozen into, this would indeed have 
beed an -excellent moment to start. But 
siace^as it sceths^the Administration, wants 
to keep the situatioh i&idedpftfeeze at least 
until ^ .pmkk&tkl ekdfoh^ tile XDubdn^f 
wdlha^ato suffec oxil 
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Next time you’re Tokyo-bound, Air France offers you the 
choice of two ways df goings there—the fest^Jdhwf route 
over the pole, or the JEastern Epicurean route,. with^ gentle < 
dawdle by the wayside. Both ways, you get superb Air 
France treatment and comfort, both Waysyoudiy C&melie ’ 
to Paris, then Boeing for the rest of the journey. Whichever 
way you go, or come back, the fare’s the same—imcpy<& 
can choose from over 20 stop-over points oniyour jhfWgh 
ticket. 

• i '• ' *> •» o* > •' ; . ■ 4," 7 

Full details from your Travel AgentotnecfrezL Av France offiffi 

LONDON: 158 New Bond Stmt, W.l BROmnor 9030 
BIRMINQHAM: CEN W8l/4 - MANCHESTER.' DCA 79U0 • 


AIR FI 


In your favourite bar, at home relaxing with your family, or 
playing the perfect host-wherever you are, whoever you're with, 
:! King George IV is the Scotch you look forward to. It's blended to 
•splease the palate. Try King George IV today and you'll understand. 
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Manners Maketh Bonn 


FROM OUH BONN COBRESPONDENT 

M uch loose talk is^eard these days of a “ new style * to be 
introduced into German politics by Herr Erhard, If style 
is the man, then the difference between Herr Erhard’s and 
Dr Adenauer’s characters will of itself bring change in the manner of 
government. And Wilde’s observation that “ in matters of grave 
importance style, not sincerity, is the vital thing ” might be dis¬ 
couraging were Herr Erhard not so patently a sincere man, The new 
chancellor’s transparent honesty is one of the two chief causes of 
the German public's sanguine expectations of his way of ruling. 

Not for nothing was his predecessor sometimes likened to the 
fox. The vulpine streak in Or Adenauer’s style inspired imitators 
—“ the little Machiavellis,” as one leader writer put it this week, 
citing as examples the former, defence minister, Herr Strauss,, and 
the present minister of the interior. Hear Hocherl, both of whom 
have been caught deceiving parliament m die hope of concealing 
trespasses *’ a tittle beyond die bounds of legality.” Herr Erhard, 
it la generally hoped, will prove strong enough to insist on making 
his own standard, bf straightforwardness the rule, and consequently 
earn Bonn a better name for integrity dan it has had, 

The second chief reason for thinking that Herr Erhard will give 
the government a new, more engaging look is to be found in his 
repeatedly declared intention, to govern mote by collaboration, and 
more communicatively, than was Dr Adenauer’s practice. “The. 
chancellor ,” be reafemedin IpS policy statement m October 18th, 

“ most c o nsider himself an attorney of die whole German nation.” 
Herr Erhard apparently considers himself'obliged, before making 
important decisions, to conaulxnot only Ids cabinet colleagues ana 
their ministerial state secretaifelbut also as widely representative 
groups of tbe commuflityas gQMibft^,‘Ai minister of economics he 
made a point of regularly mfdiuninghis bjoad pitas> ^ reqijiw^ . 
ments directly to the public, often through the advertising c ol u mn s 


(M&ft ..fetaries 

,.. . „J|Ljt westrick 

anti A&md rela- 

doM fWWwn, ICayl xwufry-^W&ukk 
taken overfwm the . 

^obke, ^ hipf teth^ A t 
t ^nple *&m) 

‘•fee both the old United S 

' United Alumhdt^ f r _ 

^challenged reputation for competence and 
decency. Hfe wCl have r say hi most of tbeihajor 
administrative ,appoptments; and one of his 
duties will bc to s ummari se for ( ^»'riu(f, die. 
operations sad findings of dw setndity seivilter 
whose conspicuous and rather, ptflibpdetidbg 
fumbling* of late have aroused a public dtetqad for ctaier super¬ 
vision. The influential Herr Westrick is about'to be promoted to 
the rank nf minister of state. 

Herr Mflfler-Armack, Herr Erhard’s chief counsellor on Euro¬ 
pean affairs, who resigned from the ministry of economics in vexa¬ 
tion at human folly after President de Gaulle had hfocthath-d 
. Britain’s application to loin the common market, has returned to 
serve the chancellor as the head of his advisory r$aff. Herr 
Hohmann has been put in charge of the day-to-day running of the 
chancellor's office, where hiy experience of the kind rOf fditiens 
that Herr Erhard tikes to cultivate, with the public will now. have a 
larger field of action. A group of Christian Democrats hoped*'’’ 
with, it is believed, Dr Adenauer's tack blessing—to exercise some 
influence at the Palais Schaumburg by proposing that Herr Kiri 
Gumbel, the present head of the personnel branch at die defence 
ministry, should succeed Herr Globke. Herr Erhard frustrated 
this intrigue by declining Herr' Gumbel with ablutit “'Don't know 
him.’* ' 1 '. ^. 

The chancellor has not so far tried tp muster tbc r cabinet of bis v 
heart’s desire. Insoluble party rivalries, coalition considerations, 
and his wish to demonstrate a clear line of pohtipal continujty, will 
stop him, until the result of the 1965 dectiopi* known, from 
making several changes he must want to mike. Yet itshould be 
possible for him in the meantime to get rid of those'remaining 
state secretaries whose dubious political past, like that of Herr 
Globke, has been A constant reproach to the west German regime. 

. It is not yet clear just where and how Herr Erhard isplatiniqgt® 

'' chtagethe direction of home andforeign policies.' .The Bundestag 
.. began on Tbursdayto debate his government dedargdon dhT J 

t8th, whitacflo&ted for the mostpeit of a Of 1 , 

prindple s unexceptionable to all patfieS;|ioo lud i n g the SootiU 
crats, wholookas though they want ti»»Mlf -'spoil..W 
chance tfeeremay be of an invitation, from Herr Inasd in 1965 
to join, a coshtioa. government). In the home field, most people 
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ianceUotlo 
voreiffithc? 

K>n'«£0ttoW* 2<5th), Hci^*E*®*rd'f 
government would “exploit every opportunity to relieve your bard 
lot. Through abuse of power and disregard of human rights, the 
responsible people in the Zone are to blame for causing a genera- 

.‘v?■ . - 

“ ‘ " " “ J $in$e he took e$ce is 




will accefg t£e -desirability offjnfiruajning a stablyTUrrencyt ofer 
putting a fultyxjtf jffaj #>epclit, AfflSticting ftsafaifcdl a^Tpeti-^ 
tion and private enterprise, of help^g^/e^p)K)|ptr<ftiB mdpbersp 
of die community (notably the fumbr*;,%frtoree 4 iagW& scientists^ 
and technicians, and of resisting the fashionable cult of Mammon. 

It will be when Herr Erhard comes down to the details, allowing 
this budget or curtailing that, that his often questioned “toughness” 
will,he pu{ to the test 

True, Herr .Erhard spoke,, more accomroodatinj&r than Dr-l-, v -- T ,- ; —-- •—..- 

Adenauer has usually done of west Germany’s relations with the to.’Bwjjm »*-«—*— '•***,.B*» (llready spent an hourkstn 

rest of the wprid. But t® Wist would be deceiving Ndf. -^ -*-^ 4 

it suppose in consequence that under Herr ErhaKlax&^^^^ 

Schrdder west Germany will obligingly cease, overnight, to ,be * 
massive obstruction to east-west agreement. One passage jin JteEt 
Erhard’s speech should be duly noted: 

They tell us that the division of our nation is fr 
which must be. accepted. It is indeed a reality^ bvit ^ft la, 
an intolerable one. Sickness is a reality, yet nd 'ohe^jdrealmi', 
of btamihg anybody for trying to prevent and cure /it, 


THE CONGO 

One Prime Minister 
Nobody Hates 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Leopoldville 

O ld Congo hands, and particularly 
genial Belgian colonels, will tell you 
that everything in the Congo is calm and 
normal. But a visitor who reads the down- 
column stories in Leopoldville’s three lively 
daily papers is apt to get a curious notion 
of (he ingredients of Congolese normality. 
List week, for instance, he would have seen 
a special insertion by the governor of the 
capital's prison explaining that a lax military 
guard, and not the governor himself, was 
to blame for the escape of two opposition 
members of parliament. Ariother column 
told bow the procurator-general had not 
been allowed into that prison to interrogate 
the governor. 

One paper printed a Jong interview in 
which a president of a provincial assembly 
accused the president of his province of 
being responsible for the embezzlement of 
£500,000 and the smuggling of four tons 
of ivory through Kenya, not to mention 
“ pillage and clandestine executions.” He 
wanted the central government to declare 
“ a state of exception ” in his province. In 
another part of the paper the students' trade 
union, whose headquarters are in Lovauium 
university, was demanding that the 25 min¬ 
isters in Mr Adoula’s government resign. 

The answer is perhaps that the Congo 
is never normal but always in a state of 
exception. This is a happy Belgian phrase 
to define something short of an emergency. 
It has been used m several pfjthe Congo's r 
22 provincetjtcs.to justify thfc posting of a 
“ special coihnijssioner * by itjg central 
government. But obcarionrily the Congo 
produces a genuine!. emergency and . this 
week has seen perhaps the most serious of 
these occasions. 



‘ sympathetic cm* ttfttis to meet Mr Dean 

m Bonn pis Saturday ' made for him id 

visit Paris (Noveriahgr'; 2jst and zind^Washington {November 


daw jet to be fixed). Such fort^p- 
W Ht.Adwi^ar, Herr voo Brentano’jtod 
‘th^ne^initt with the utmo« jut- 
, evjktence wVsjippoaag that, touch As 

f^cer .the style of foreign policy, he inter#* » 
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Mr koik ^... ,, 

New York, Washington ^ 4 ;Koi^.mrfind 
the trade unions threatening* general strike, 
and refusing to, play any part kwfeatis 
now iftgent constmition-mak!ng,‘ r:f Uhless 
several important ministers aredismiasftL 
From his other flank he found himself hard 
pressed by one of thethreatened ministers 
and his colleagues in the “ Binza group,” 
the cabal that comprises the Congous half- 
dozen most important people, including the 
commander of the army, the governor of the 
central bank, and the head of the Stiret£. 
With parliament dismissed by President 
Kasavubu last month and a new constitution 
and elections promised by May, 1964, the 
group’s concern has been to consolidate its 
political power in advance. They believe 
that they must confront and humble the 
trade unions. Mr Adoula, it seems, agrees. 
For a 44 state of exception " was proclaimed 
in the Leopoldville area on Sunday (October 
20th); and wide powers have been given 
to an 44 emergency committee,” including 
power to order tha arrest of trade unionists. 

The unionists do, however, have genuine 
grievances. The primary school teachers 
have been on strike for weeks on a claim for 
£6 million of salary arrears that has been 
lost somewhere in the administrative pipe- 
line. The civil servants have seen parlia¬ 
mentarians profiteering from a corner in 
import licences, while the franc has dropped 
to an eighth of its value at independence 
three years ago. The trade unionists' cham¬ 
pion is the minister of labour, Mr Alphonse 
Nguvulu, who has challenged his cabinet 
colleagues and alleged corruption in nego¬ 
tiations to set up an oil refinery. On top 
of all this, the unions have found them¬ 
selves doing the work of political opposition 
formerly done by the erstwhile secessionists 
—Mr Tshombe and Mr Kalonji, now win¬ 
tering in Europe, Mr Gizenga, still in 
prison, and the minor Lumumbists, now in 



As a former trade uniori leader himself, 
Mr Adoula cah after aU call the trade ^ 
unionists '‘brothers” (and Mir Kithima, 


; t&eir general secret 
Adoulaisstill th 
. fta&to aspri, 

hf*;- .- .... 

gm^rnmeof arid have n 6 regtfyefe ofpopu- 
/ fcrii^r to apt? ^thwugh all the reforms the 
The nSost urgent of these 
am^devaluaticm to a realistic ram, a reduc¬ 
tion of the «ze of the cabinet, a tut In 
government expenditure, and better disci¬ 
pline in collecting t&es and preventing 
smuggling. It is estimated that so-called 
44 Senegalese teams ” are making off with 
£5 million worth of diamonds from the 
officially abandoned Tshipaka fields in 
Kasai, while many foreign firms have en¬ 
joyed a virtual tax holiday since indepen¬ 
dence. 

Yet the Congo situation has improved. 
The decision to keep UN troops in the 
country for an extra six months beyond 
December 31st—Mr Adoula’s reward from 
his travels—will act as some insurance 
against disorder if not discontent. The 
Congolese army, although still in need of 
retraining, is gaining confidence with each 
incident it settles and each mutiny it quells. 
General Mobutu was so confident last 
week that he did not bother to investigate 
in person an uprising in Luluabourg. The 
new provincettes, sources of many border 
and personal disputes, are far from com¬ 
pletely peaceful but at least they look in¬ 
creasingly to the central government as their 
peacemaKer. With some Katanga copper 
rolling up to Leopoldville again, and a 
record tonnage of palm oil flowing down 
from the old Oricntale province^ the prob¬ 
lem now is a dearth of transport and not, 
as before, a-glut of seceders. In preparation 
for the election campaign a group of mod¬ 
erate parties and chiefs has begun to take 
shape which can be expected to give Mr 
Adoula better support than he has known 
before. If only neither the union leaders 
nor general $Iobutu’s soldiers set off a 
Lbopoldville riot, a “state of exception” 
hwy-^whri knows^—before Jong become 
the exception. 
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NAME YOUR FIBER... 


If it’s locally abundant, P&Wcan build a mill in your area to make the fiber into pulp and paper 


With its staff of 625 scientists and engineers,The Parsons 
& Whittemore-Lvddon Organization is one of the world’s 
largest groups serving the pulp and paper industry ex¬ 
clusively. It is prepared to assist any country in the 
world that desires to improve its economy by establish¬ 
ing a paper industry, and that has any one of a wide 
variety of trees, reed9, grasses or fast-growing agricul¬ 
tural waste fibers. 

Parsons fk Whittemore will assume undivided respon¬ 


sibility for every phase of a pulp and paper mill project 
under global contract. Such “turnkey” service includes 
technical and economic feasibility reports, financial 
planning, engineering, construction, equipment procure¬ 
ment, production start-up, personnel training, mill man¬ 
agement, and product marketing. 

For full information on Parsons & Whittemore’s serv¬ 
ices, write our nearest office for a copy of “Growing with 
the Paper Industry Since 1853.” 


THE PARSONS A WHITTEMORE — LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 



20-26 Wellesley Road, Croydon, Surrey (Londdn), England j Redenfelden/Obb., Germany 
5 Rue Jean Mermoz, Paris 8° France j 150-A Mount Road, Madraa 2, Ipdia 

200 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. f 
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THE REGAL FLAVOUR OF SCOTLAND... 

_ lll* .'viiL .. As- ~ s.c *. . 



The edtmon, champion Scottish game-fish. Number 10 of a tries, specially painted for CMva* Begal by Keith SheuMeten. 


A HIGHLAND STREAM IN SPATE. Up through the rusty water, a salmon 
leaps, a flash of silver-blue. The flavour of such exciting moments is 
the flavour of Scotland—and so is the splendid taste of Chivas Regal 
Scotch Whisky. More than a century-and-a-half of tradition shapes die 
making of Chivas Regal—an inspired blend of Scotland’s finest grain 
and malt whiskies, matured for 12 years before bottling. 

Such a superb whisky costs more , naturally . Discerning people gladly pay 
more. For here you taste the glory of the Prince of Whiskies—that 
magnificent something extra diat’s the regal flavour of Scotland. 

SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 

CHIVAS REGAL 

12-YEARS-OLD 76°proof 04/0 



Be *spsiMmest is 
Bee Majeetf the Qmte. 
purstrt of Praatetome 
end Seat'S WhUkw. 
CB1VAS MBOS. LTD* 
s/A 
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NORTH AFRICA c «t, >u & Midv 






f^f^r 'V.j'ii'y 


C ONFUSilJO though ‘KjfDTO temtuq sfflbut tie figiftSto^V-^ 
Sahara, a fck punpl^ factswmeestabtishedefrly 
In spite of , Algerian war fevetriYfluclt may ie’.l^w fo abate— 
engagements had hefn ,ooVa small seated^rww ^p6 ,ia<I 
recaptured Tinjoubanfi Hassi Beida, tbecffo disputed oases where 
the trouble started. And the Algerians hid oountermttacked sbme 
500 .miles to tbeqortb and iafcetTa frontier post, Ich, that isihcoQ- 
tesubly Moroccan.,, The A^ferians were, apparently prefertitig to 
operate 'in northerly .regions wtoe ihjws appirajtohed 

from Algerian roads arid rrilhettoa, ^ttijiejiftsifcti 
by contrast, extremely arduouatoget tofronj the Algmfe/iqe 
but are easily Kce*sibt, fmffl( Morocco,,' "; ' 

Quite gpsft from she fact JqiK^Mbapobb, has nt^’^c|*ped 

s 

of f 

the latter^ o(.jfa frcn^^lgerittHwar. Jjgfa &.,»$& 
when .MjpraefO.J^ 'w W * && 

operate with 'the, Wrifafanj&lmffi 'att r «pceptiih^ frt^twr. 
But when the 

King A^oJjammcd said h^ thou^ it Jftdgif tj&, fix t^gt 

with the Algerian In conse^upieei in* x0i 
visional government (under Mr Ferbat Abbas) signed t convention 
with King Mohammed admitting the principle erf frontier revision 
and envisaging an Algerian-Moroccan commission to study it 


Haile Selassie, Benbetla 


jus separate influent ial friends in Algeria BSjf&mtom 

10 its leader, Mr Qoulbid^k wtJ&ld hire done had it not been so 

_ _' plSStofsSl^ w/XiiQ Sdrfare, 

in which President Nasser mdomfoandy fupports the Algerians. 
Of Arab League SCtitgia,totf,.e9aqtiQff8i cdj<^a^tgw>d<nt in Cairo 
writes below. . President Benbclla played i fmoog suit when he 
made the Qrgaaisstjowjof AfttetoiUm&jbfeSwMwito #Mp»ssiblp 
cow to past iudWMtok. *. jft* 

friendsliip^tom.rthf ;PraOcophow #l!li' fill.' Mfl/lTHa 

ttf claims opooMaurepmki.thwc 


v6" W !*• vvi 




"13 K« 


United 


hf 3 ^o§J 





they^ye.fatcfijto c^eMMi 
h» mmiwera, whiledec^ig.ttgiM ¥* 

bl fl^y t i Jf, any ^ wDtu% 

dgnt Xtim «*»w 


ipg the eighth d^adb^aent of Egyptian tro^ ( x^mM.frop 

Vmimi Tt« eoisl' siiar AW am a. ntitrk aarrlnttoil ” mlntAM 


Yemen. He said that Afceri* which. JU* 
martyrs for freedom and mdepenrim^^wm,(^^^^|pj^»)<m 
Arab aggressioa Although ho bar td t PrcSM^'H^0||i 

tad Ring HisaattSuggesting* spmntitip^tiag^^ 
tries with ** the UAR too t| ; thia woqld be: f 

letter t;o KmgHaesan, puhlimcd on.'niursday,. teariy^p^met 
be £tomfdbts’Mort)cco to/h^af fault. , , . , . v^V-Vr,*, 

Drawing a parallel with Yemen, President Nasser saji hcr^Mta 
ready to h^lp revolutionary force* in ^y Areb couh^ 

“ the security of the. Amb revolutkm m iftmnable.” It ia impnd»-> 
aide that Egyptian troops will .be aoit m Algeria’s westem forarier 
or dut Algeria would aak for,them $ m»t Pteaidem Ni^toPa stato* 
meat could; mean that Bgypt will supply the .ttapagoxt and fietd 
equipment that the Algerian,army so seribady laas, ,|»h ,<d 
the Egyptian attitude, it is scarcely surprint^ ttott ^fwc-cca'i .foreign 
minister, Mr Balafrej, has scathingly rejected the leagues ,m*dm: 
tion offer .The Moroccan government had beend^runued earlier 
by the league council’s refusal to postpone it? meeting fm.lsjpehty- 
four hours to allow the Moroccan delegation, hoaded.jby tm; 2Uj^Si* 
ter of justice,.Mr Dahniny,.to reach Cairo.. The Moroccttia foea 
decided net to come at all, with the result that the Motoccan 
version of the affair has not been heard in Cairoi 


The Moroccan terms for a cease-fire are that, both aides should 
hold their present positions and allow a bilateral commission to 
study the rival frontier claim?. (These terms were defined before 
the Algerians took Ich.) The Algerians require that the Moroccans 
retire from Tinjoub and Hassi Beida; they refuse to discuss frontier 
revision but are prepared to talk about economic questions of 
common interest in the region. It is these apparently irreconcilable 
viewpoints that have baffled a pageant of mediators ranging from 
the Emperor Haile, Selassie of Ethiopia, who has visited both war¬ 
ring countries, to the Ghanaian and Iraqi missions that bustled to 
Algiers this week. h 

Algeria’s campaign against the Moroccan monarchy has had 
the opposite effect to what was intended. The left-wing opposition 
in Morocco has joined with all' its fellow-countrymen in resenting 
Algerian dura on their country’s good name. It is neverthelcss only 
passively behind King Hassaui. It does not dispute that Morocco 
has legitimate frontier claims. . But it -is taking no steps to exert. 


On the other hand, Algeria’s delegation, headed by its, minister 
of justice, Mr Ismail el Hady, has received only the'mildest pub¬ 
licity. One of the things the Algerians have had to.cxplaji]t in Cairo 
is why they referred their dispute to the Organisaton of African 
Unity before the Arab League,. Mr el Hady said this, was because 
the Addis Ababa conference had passed a resolution, law May 
guaranteeing die existing African frontiers established by the 
former occupying powers, while the Arab , League, chatter con¬ 
tained no such clear statement. ,.. 

All this emphasises the league’s fundamental weakness. While 
Egypt is an active member, the league is dotmnajeti from Cairo ; 
without Egypt if virtually ceases to functum. Moat, Arab govern¬ 
ments undoubtedly secretly sympathise'‘.with, Morocco, either 
because they are now really afraid of Pr^si^ent BcnbeUa’? aggres¬ 
sive revolutionary socialism or, as with uaiq and Syrii, sampi? 
because’ Egypt is on Algeria’s side. Bu^ so'far, ikjhe is prepared 
toshowits hand. 
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Council of the Republic, in turn, collapsed 'hr Me#' I $ 5 ^/ 


Bomb to the Senate 


• WtOM O0* PAMS CORRESPONDENT ' x 

1 . i - » ■ - *' • * - yV' ■' ' 

I magine a Goartrvative leader in Britain pfoposing thi abolition 
of the House of Lond*,‘And die LaboiWparty coating, how^ 
ever reluct&DtJy, to ha ntMdh. Sonxflhihg like that'may be Staking 
in Frih&f General d# &g*ik, part ofwhOk'ffrcngth Ik# hr hi* 
mastery of die technique of confusing issues for his opponents, 
who are then caught off balance, is expected tg. call a referendum 
before long^i^jir^gdll- 
and its replacement Sy some 


the Fourth Republic. 
✓Tl* 


iqoriop (jj|uili$t$ %o|l}ld gq a 
ig Lukemboutt- figfeiei. dtewat of'the 
hppprhouse, which had'originallyfehWiSrhffie Medici in 
the Florentint style of the Ktti pala|», On tbe contrary. The 
of die Gauil&t cotisatu3^;St: pdjUft'it former senator, 
bn the hunk atmaptkm'* to 'dSet? Sf •*zjf. He assumed 
principal daiigrt to reguihe wes' |totn die popularly 

. lerted^Kadonal Assembly, vmjjdi must, ^rteffiire ,bekept in 
che^.^'/^'fqtper'chsdi'birt.' mr ajltbit niff’ dicfo'nfl enffegb for 

_Jd»' (Sr indirect 



t ,. abpiitkm/jff the Senate 
of economic upper chamber. 
M. Gaston MOnnerville, the 


replacement by some 
Hx Gaullist <.6Mapaigni agtfefet 

president iff the Senate, was revived last month after M. Monner- 
ville hadrtfadwd bfert Congress, fte 

campugn maV fcisto be ahhed iWt tftffjr rttfcntiiift bqtriso'at 
the bb^Be rtprfoentt/ * •? 

NobcMy cab 'ptjtSei Heberil-de 'GiuHy’s tactics^ bdt tbe specui 
ladon Etnut the Senart tests on the artnmptfon that fid intends 
to be riHjffcted as Prfctkifent oftheRepuWk beforethertid of 
ipdy, ’idktt his term Ofoffice fcgaijyeXpires. 1 Should he descend 
intotfcff deCtoraJ arena as J a candidate before then, the cotnadnltkin 
dearly prtm d e s 'djat dk* vacant ptesidehtiti Office should' tfe 
tetnpb mffp ffllcd by the'pfosklent of the Senate-^-M. MdftnerviBfe 
HowevePj the' gefirtd Iks made the consdration suit bn cOd* 
veqiehtpe pfenrt'nf titties before. " His ffis^ 
taste fo? M Monnervilfc is not sufficient to 
accoutatfor the proposed referendum. Many 

general 



pbivers < 
the 


L\ 


A^rtribl^. 

* 1 ■ * 4 * if. 


ffii' , 0«lilK ; 'ride his apt 
Md^md^sa ffeep : ; Ahdthis jy '^roef^P'ht ^ tMfft&sfthm iff 
to upper' fhiniber. ’ ’The' cemrt partfcs ' haw jtbvfved W the 
$enate, Ahich has become the (bdts nf parlif^enpify opposition 
to die regime/ The 'cOflftfct tiutoeiflto the dpfcfljaSt-yca? Wh^h 
thegenetaj decid^l 'fo' altiet fit dection-^- 

front iridirect fo ttaivertiil suffregb-^by nkans Of a '^eferenduni. 
M. MotmerVille violently but tmsaccessfuiiy attacked'the project 


people' in Peris believe that the 
wants a referendum for its own sake, on no 
matter What subject so long as It is awkward 
for the opposition, as a prelude to his presi- 
dential campaign. 

One obtiooS issue for a popular poll, the 
French, nuclear force; has die disadvantage 
that it Would enable the opposition tb’Com^ 
pare the cost of the force de dissuasion with, 
say, that of the schools Franoe iacks. To pro¬ 
pose the abolitiem of the Senate/which it 
indirectly elected, would display die general 
as the enemy of the old order. To suggest 
that it should be replaced by an economic 
and social council, where trade Unionists, 
employers and specialist* could discuss the 
nation's' economic plans, would enable him 
to present himself as the champion of the 
fashionably modern. 

The history of the French Senate is rich 
in paradox. Its creators in 1875 intended 
it as a curb oh the enthusiasms of the 
popularly elected lower dumber, and there¬ 
fore arranged for it to be elected indirectly 
in such a way as to favour the conservative 
rural areas. After the collapse of the Third 
Republic in 1940, it looked for a time as if 
the Senate would never he resurrected. A 
socialist-communist constitutional draft, 
providing for a single chamber, was narrowly 
defeated in a referendum in 1946. The com-' 
promise constitution that was abpepted the 
following year included an upper chamber, 
called the Council of the Republic, bUt gave 
it only limited' po\pps at delaying legisla¬ 
tion passed by the lower house. The 


FRANCE AND PERSIA 


Charismata |r^Tour T 


G eneral’ de Gaulle’s 'iffgopd.'. 
rills year, to Pereia|,wJ^6& 


with poverty and pride, however, French 


October tybi, has been&i 
popular Bticdess than 
last May* At first sight, 
have little in common, hut Wfitr i^»y;do 
have is instructive. Both, tm& opgxighe 
ends, are gateways to the Middle East. 
3]hey cure, obvious base* for the further 
raising of Franca^ diploma^ position in 
tbe Moslem world, already oh tne vray up 
after its Algerian nadir. jS^i^have ruling 
classes with a tradition of «^eakihg. French 
rather than English. In this light, it is not 
as irrelevant as it appears that the only 
obvious direct link between Persia- and 
Greece is the battle of Marathon, 2,500 
years ago. It is easy for General de Gaulle 
to share in public the antipathy of the 
“ancient cultures” against tbe encroach¬ 
ments of the utilitarian shopkeepers from 
the north. 

General de Gaulle’s last International 
bombshell (though a small one} was his 1 
comment on the affairs of one such country, 
Vietnam. One more projected visit is to 
another, Mexico. Paris and many capitals 
of the third world can be ostentatiously 
“ independent ” qf America in the same 
manner; and, if this amounts to.nothird 
for^e, it may yet be a " third way,! 1 Icon? 
which ,Q«seral de Gaulle jean pont as flip 
champion cl the boor and protid. 

To sopm^icated politfmns struj 



i^^l^^ytenderful 


aing more Idi The 
funds is falling off, and 
L ^jiites seem sp. inadequate that they 
ctft!>MDi£tfaDes overlooked completely. The 
, T Jfffipnn praised a “ French-built ” 
'|Ag9| r ;3H»ted by the general that:wa<4|Q 
fi# T JbitHhirds British, and M 
Murville felt constrained to apologise. But 
when the general talked of limits to his 
country’s resources, already heavily com¬ 
mitted in Africa, he drew Persian reactions 
which suggest that the French should not 
set too much store by their criticism of 
‘ American aid—that.it is not what you give, 
bht the My you mt ir, that matters. 

it is Ut!d td believe that the French will 
be dama£fng!y 1 parsimatUefUs in the end. 
T%ey been ready to serve their 
d^kNUHjty hud exports by big loans to 
■ i Mexico and(pirospecrivdy) SpftinjPersia too 
should get its cut, even it it is a smaller 
Ojtp« ;General de GauUe promised, “ effec¬ 
tive? aid and more , than : once seemed 
by Pwia’a ^great'future. * Though 
common an easy bon4, 

. ^ chau<ttittih| comes when.somethirig 
shore po^tive is Required to win friends 
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Where but in America <lo Restaurants look like this! 

Now you can holiday in North America on'BOA^ig 
. •" 21 ; dayEcqriomy jares c 

What a holiday you’ll have! And with BOAC’s 2 Way. Economy re«y 
fares you got tht be$i v&lue of <*//. Book, soon—apd plan iyour 
day for as long as 2 t.days’ l! any time between Qctpljet and April 
BOAC alone offers jit' travel at fares this low,from, London! 
MONTREAL £ 106 . 16.0 return; by Rolls-Royce jet to NEW YOj 
£ 125 . 0.0 return; MIAMI £ 166 . 8.0 return. For more details on how 
easv k ia and-hoWy li tt le jt.costs in North America, post the coupon 

Agent or your nearest BOAC office. 
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So m a ny 
^'oocl products 
I >012; in with 
Sliol I (hem ieals 


The guarding gleam in polishes... 

Car polishing is not all vanity. That thin yet tough film of 
wax over paintwork is an invaluable barrier against destruc¬ 
tive damp and creeping, rust Many ingredients of modern 
polishes, not only fpr transport use, but for all polished 
surfaces, come from Shell Chemicals: waxes, solvents, wet¬ 
ting agents and neutralisers. As with polishes, so with every 
industry where Chemical solvents, organic chemicals, resins, 
plastics and rubbers are required... Whatever it is, there's 
much to be gained by choosing keenly competitive Shell 
Chemicals. * ’ 


Shell CHEMICAL £0MP*nVLIM|TB©, marlsor&vsh house, ih? $T. MAALS0R0U6H street. LONDON. W.l. SERRANO l 


I S h c 11 Chemicals | [SHfclL] 
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as contrary to the;'spirit and-this letter of the' constitution. The 
general did not prove magnaaimous'm victory^ Kina'ha vi been 
given to senators that, if they wdnt w save > the institution theji 
mustdrop thtirTeader. Biit the Mofefaa^e abt been' takfeb and, 
as GendraTdo Gfcuiiedoes not forgive thghts easily, only junior 
ministers are now being allowed to answer qutsuohiin the Senate. 

All diis sounds 'petty.,, In practice^ the Senate can be no more 
than a minor huisanee for a govemment 'dertain bf the backing 
of an obedieni lower'chainher'; if the general ®ea» tb abolish it, 
he must have sOibe larger rtasen thari a desire tdgA his OWn back. 
It'is thought thst be wants to takers leaffrom-the fashionable 
writings on up-t<*dateform5 {#gdv«iim«ir. One such book that 
has received muds attention jsby M iMep<tts*Pratwe ;^ was 
published in ah English tr4r»l#d*t»'bf' Weidenftkl and^Kkofoon - 
last week under the title “ A Modem Bleach 
The- general’s aim may be 1 to set qp'iac scbaojaktoppi 
France- already has an Ecbuomk )W' Stkfcl CouzkiV a^T 
advisory body in which WpMSkwatftw wotkies and fagfoyefti 
farmers and so on-ait akin by tide with specialists appokit«sd"by 
the government -to debate'qnestioilt r ''of OeonOkhC InttMat The 
official idea scemsw be to inetcase the meabttship bi-tbis'body 


ITALY . •> ;.■■■ •'**, :i -. : 

Hunting the Mafia 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

A special team of the judiciary police (the Italian equivalent 
<jf Scotland Yard) has been put at .{he disposal of die anti- 
Mafia commission set up by parliament in July.. This should give 
the commission a presage in Sidly it has lacked until now. Its 
creation in the summer caused, the Mafia less annoyance .than the 
big police drive whfchjjvas launched at the same time against the. 
four Mafia-ridden provinces of western Sicily. Rome sent detach¬ 
ments of carabiniere to reinforce 'those already stationed -in the 
area ; hundreds'of Mafia suspects were detained and-questioned,' 
and road blocks were set up to inspect driving ind gun licences. 
The road control Was so effective that it produced'art unexpected' 
reaction-in Rome. _ 

A great many mafiosi were arrested in their Alfa Roorao “sprints,” 
a car whkh seems to, be a status symbol for the subordinate gang¬ 
ster. (The bosses, of course, travel in chauffeur-driven limousines 
or move about inconspicuously in out-of-date Fiats.) Alfa Romeo 
sales hive slumped in Skily since July as people are afraid of being 
fni*ra k*n for gangsters and stopped by the police ; and the minister 
of state industry has had to complain to the minister of the interior 
that his anti-Mafia drive is damaging a national industry. 

When the police offensive began the bosses fled. Some are 
ly in g low in the big towns of northern Italy. Others are biding 
their time in Tunis or in Switzerland. They are rich men and 
can afford to wait. When the offensive stops, as sooner or later 
it must, they will come back as they did in 1946 after die long 
period of repression under the Fascist prefect Mori. This today 
nlmnat legendary character used tactics of the sort practised Airing 
the war against partisans and the -populations that jsarboured them, 
At the time the method was draught t6 have befit efledtiye, but in 
fact it merely 4 drove die Mafia undetgrbdhd. tSh,~, „ 

of Mori's harsh methods makes it difficult for 
mission to recommend certain measures which'^^lea^ i .a0n®5’ of 
its members feel to be necessary jf anything cffed^Jf-il.to^kj^ftBe. 

The commission -suffers frwp at least one 
Because it is a parliamentary commission, it is a mkuiture tephea.. 
of the Italian parliament Its thirty members are drawn from the- 


and?give it emnej ha yerdo(|Mdficd,~tegislath«' powera;- trir.%^ 
Much-widmaturallydefewd «u-ttr : nlaa:-lar‘dir -new econemfe 
chamber, > Whae pewemiaw'/fe hww$« Sew ariS 1e>'Hb 

ekctedrHM ragioasi ® anfa***^ ^'Ttaoogh 

direct ‘ jsSffrag® ■ or v 6y&«i*b)t - Sdeb questioBs 

cannot be wuw^ad’ycf^m^'-telbtamiia^mt'ttheikty’to die 

trade 

anions. '--'Generaf-de- Gaulle teem W<mtfo , lbdu^ w/deslre m 
crush the tmkmi andwwt&to dmuAd(itd'filieiw«ah«^*^dq 
senate could help towards?hilfilling' the aepdluNdfkv. {'•up'the 
unions, forffiefr pait,mwing the<4»rporittiat. flwoUfQaaflist 
doctrine, slraw-ira : <mthesfiitmfcr ! draqjgpMfc ?**<'• bre, 

. The-behaviour** thftt' HHiftfifat - *nid 

ffidcr-aninide -.iftatifri, pbmft 

as the divided eppo^t^^ &mm 

_ de'Gaidk' wilf: leteliib. tiy 

unpredictable. r’- 

’?iyf # 


eight political 1 parties itf'thtf saix^ ^{Wdoit 
of Deputes, butwithode 
are Skifiap. Sp&r thishijs qurdeit imbos^bJb to' 
majority made "the cominis^bb. members ;ylfrpot 

approve any pleasures ifiaif. we l&dy to, give, arbitrary. poWei. to 
the police. Its Qiristian Pemocrat members aye on the,djpfta 4 V 
because their party, which has been 4opunam for fift^pep years, 
is tpe„ oac most exposed to inhltradons frooi the Mafiav FinaUy, 
,( i Sicilian members, of all parties, are loth to 

pestfktions* such as a temporary withdrawal of ^un 
be generally unpopular ip Sicily and could 
Obst the^a votes. None the less, there are some, outstanding charac¬ 
ters oh’ the commission (one of them .is the Piedmontese trade 
unionht Qonat dattin) who are determined to make if:; wpik. A 
step if the jigfe direction is the, request, now bemg r |an<Dfid by 
the ItaWn foreign ministry, for contacts and consultation with the 
^ahralent body m the United States,. The Italian? have probably 
mudt to learn" from Americans about the scientific? pursuit of 
gangster* Hitherto they have been trying to fight a> powerful 
ai^l ?i#lj^ty organisation with methods that were not even effective 
Mafia of pwWWdajrs.'-' ^ 

:f~ • of work the cbmlhissibn has dbhe in its pte- 

Ihoh^ry hrosdfiftion has been to 'j$&r aWay the. old idea that 
Sk'jftlafia fe;j^hfething that has its; 300U &i feudal 

Ifism^cally this may have bjeen die case,.but the Mafia 
as it exists today in western Sicily is ’ simply ^ organisation of 
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gangsters that has found a particularly favourable -terrain.. . This 
terrain is formed by the fortuitous combination of... two elements. 
There is* wcdk regional government whoseprivileges the central 
government does not wish to in£ringe,and there is a bigdrivc 
to industrialise and devdop Sicily—first and foremost by aj yery 
large programine of public works. In other words, * vast network 
of local officers, regional provincial and muoicipid, all relatively 
new to the job cl democratic government,are feceto iacewith 
powerful racketeers whose aim is to obtain Jiicenoes and contracts, 
or to levy toll on tho&t whoget thflm . . ;j\‘, 

. Some Sicilians say. thov^rbamsationof, the Mafia apdis its 
decadence, and that the apparent growth hi Jailing? rittse the war 
is a sign of weakness. Whett: this Mafia was strongs they* say^lts 
laW ‘wtfi obeyed a*fi thurft waararel|t.n*cd to kiU; This- may be 
trim tvbttrltfac jtrigaa^tbeiddtMid 1 

hcdtoflikitadtffi^ aM&MM* Aerfikilian 1 

bossc*and' the Ideig^traffiffiipti^km^ in ffie (^nited Sfstes. The ■ 


and thb of .paid rajeta 

casually etngagcAi fi d ! riqpj jjS iaH y ootirtectqtt with the gangs. .. The 
killers are usu*llyyotH$g<teen between i8 and 25 and the tariff 
is 100,000 lire (£do) fft eacb-riqtiofc The .killings are invariably 
internal matters, the Settlement of accounts within the gang or 
between gangs, 

1 

the four^timfcc A As.# mMiWm 



Aar the police were. !too> few ondbadly squired. No physical 
records,< fingerprints or Aclike.arekept in Sidly. :<Every inquiry 
has to be referred; to Rome, r The-excise, police, whose job is to 
cheek the drugtraffic,haue bows too slow to match-Ac satugglers^ 
At the commission’s suggestion t centrsl -a*ordinatkig office has 
been act up in-Palermo, but the commission:itself 1 has not been 
abknto agree on some oftbe proposals put forward by its more 
dynamic members. One of . tbese is a ptoposd to-esanuBe thc 
credka made by the i banks, partkuladyjby; the Bank of Sicily, to 
contractors afidothers. . The Mafia ^ho^jlhAdk Jwge amounts 
of raoney and are presumed to enjoy: A* facilities of thej banks, 
but btaAing secwcy is anwrioleblc frimfiple-ofTtaHan business 
and the; eammiMldnrsrill not .easily agree: to overode it- even in 
_ 4^romyo>fc«i^amme fJhai 

, >*tari«t 

in ;Skfyt anfi;a vUMcoowi of ia&tysd «rittin*l ln^danmi>^d|kr 
which, ^eariyf best ..year, ii^fi 'promMiita stepp*, things awt Ad 
spot, .^hwrljr miuar^paidg *maaal(»:s««rip^='*P?P* t « s ®W<' 4 tnafc 
mistion. may -la. 4 m, be opnyeratiime-at penwaaemm-ganof 
vigilance. In spite of its limitations, its existence is felt to be 
useful. If it could evolve a working majority wkhin its ranks 
it .could even become really effective—but this, doubtless, trill 
happen only if and when parliament itself finds a majority ,! thai 
will make it_ possible to govern the mainland. A strong govern¬ 
ment R^me would spoil » itrong. gpverniUeot ip l 4 lf|mo and 
a poor bfidobk for- the Sicilian .gang?- ’ 1 ■ r “ 




FINLAND 

Where 



- -,,, home -0b Ad. pAtty w&jtfoll 
. $£cgfc Finland's longest cabinet oAfe 
since theWirseems at last to be reaching A . , 
solution—of sorts. Seven Weeks have been 
spent in a fruitless attempt to form a new 
coalition government commanding a major¬ 
ity injadtament, in placeof the. 18-mbnA- 
ofd aAnihistmsfcin of Mr Ahti JCarjalalhen, 
which applied for its discharge on August 
30th. After ail this, President Kekbonen 
has now refused to- accept the resignation: 
of the Karjdainen cabinet ' The president 
has asked<- Mr Karjalaineik himself and 
eleven of his ministers—drawn from the 
Agrarian, Conservative, Finnish People’s 
and Swedish People’s parties—to stay iot . 
office.., •. , ,. , „ 

Three numbers, however, have beep re¬ 
leased,fromtheir posts, It .was these three,'.. 
representing the prihclpal trade union fed¬ 
eration; SAK, who set (tie whole process 
id moron seven vfedri ago by'opposing t 
decision, supported' by a majority of the 
Cabinet,-to raue agricultural prices. When 
they trid goodbye, - the whole . cabinet 
fowwedrait. . ill -. ;>• - 

Your correspondent sugglWpd jp July 
that A? Social PeamcAromightjbe- 
fore long take over the cabinet position of 
the three SAK ministers, Whose political 
loyalty Was to the minor Socjal' Democratic 
League.* spJintergroupjftiA two members 
of parliament. The onset of Ae cabinet 


Crisis at the end of August made one think. 
that perhapa^Ap moment for Ae transfer 
hijd cpme.; . |tat it has not wotked out Aat 
Way.. W-eAH#windingssmdConsultations 
• haw J6MA A^jhe Agrarians want to cling 
mi tntnd& roAfoint poshibn in the govern* 
mefltt (they are-a much'bigger party Aair 
any of the other partners) ;.to bring in Ae 
powerful Social Democrats : would. mean 
sharing control. And it has become equally, 
-plaln ntrt Ae Social Democrats, sensing that 
the political wind is begiqnihg to blow in 
their favour, would rather stay outside Ae 
government and see what the coming elec-. 
noils bring their way. 

; After various shifts, Ae task of finding a 
solution came'bftdc 'to Mr Karjlhunen. He' 
first tried to patch up his cabinet with ; 



ministers, from the little Social Democratic 
League. But this rump of a party, think¬ 
ing it detects Ae, same leftward shift in* Ac 
political wind as the main Social Democrats 
fed On their cheeks, is worried about the 
risks involved hi co-operating wiA the 
“bourgeois” parties in a coalition whose 
future anyway looks pretty dim. 

: So.by this week Mr Karjalainen stood 
again where he had stood, at the end of 
-August—without any representative of the 
Left in his cabinet. This cjrawing of the 
Left into the government Is to Resident 
Kekkooen a . necessary basis for Finlafid’s 
foreign pdky. But it cannot be done in a 
reaHy enectiVe Way uritil Ae SOcial Demo¬ 
cratic party has worked out where-it stands, 
and until Ae ooming elections have shown 
what Ae country feicls about, it. Previous 
attempts to solve the problem—by bringing 
the SAK, the League, or non-party leftism 
into die cabinet—have not worked. Anti 
yet ; it is from Aesc quarters that Mr Kar- 
jriainen is now once again! trying to fill the 
gaps in his administration—j^nd mice again 
the cabinet will contain members without 
Scats in parliament. ' 

The- Social - Democrats- recently won a 
municipal election in Naantati, beating both 
the eommuniats and the.“ bourgeois. ” par¬ 
ties ; tfaey have jilso just beatep the com- 
, the elections to thp bond qf the 
. payings B^nk. .T^«y> feel the tide 
for. Acm. The n^tipry-wide; local 



At-clrde's eM: Mr Karjaldnert 


Finns wul gb;Oo asking AC WeQ wOrO 'qties- 
tionr How loog will tbe' cabinet lasr dtis 
time? 'r.ji ...» .. ‘i’.h- r i 






*'1. .O. i <irj : - rr - > t 

a TCA^baa been, helping Europeans and Canadians 
make friends for over 20 years. Everyone you’ll meet 
r on TCA.'istWoiidly. IfcYa Canadian characteristic. It 
makes your flight smoother. Formalities pleasanter. And 
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Prom tho •mall hy^dftin paroxid* works IptaiHstyMl toy. 
•arnard Laporta In tha 1990’s to ona of tho largasf orghnli iH ona 
In tha British chamlcal Industry In tha 1960's; that la tha 
achlavamant rapraaantad by tha symbol of Laporta Induttriaa* 
Haw plants ara undar aractlon in Wastairn Australia an{l 


WaitaOT Germany, as already announced, and thaaa will ba 
Stashing lab aparatVton ht tHe near future. Laporta Industries 
Llmltad thrive on a constant flow of now Ideas, naw develop¬ 
ments, naw thlnklno and tha aaaklng of opportunitlaa for avan 
fvrthar profitably Investment and a*panslon. 
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Pokings 


A WEEK’s ckbate among the leaders of 
Indian communism has shown the 
party to be as deeply, split as' ev«, with the 
pro-Russians in control but the >pro-GSiiheac 
faction surprisingly strong consTdcriag tl^t 
their friends invaded India only a* year ^o. 
The party’s natiaralcqunci^ whose meeting 
in New Delhi ended QnOctobprxoth, voted ? 
by a roughjy j-to-* majorit^ to condenm 
the Chinese as “dpgmarify 
adventurist,** and td oensufo. the IeafleriO? 
the comintinht grri^p b| _ 

Mr A. K. Gopalan, for a^pe arihjfe jst^irCaf- 
cutta rally organised by the ^ldft ^iwc- 
tarians/* Butit was bynoiriwuft awetffl- 
rollcr victory^ , - -/•>.. 

The. majority would - hare i‘ 

less impressive if a number ttf r 

leaders on the ioi-membcr council ha d not 
been in prison under the emergency regula* 
tions. To get Mr Gopalan ceasuwt at ell 
the right-wing party, .ctouhrtte ; 

Dange had to accept the Watering dowaof * 
much stronger resolution, i Only,* slim ’ 
majority could be mustered against a. left? 
wing move to restore control of party affairs 
in West Bengal to the (leftist! hands from 
which it was summarily removed by the 
national leadership after more than half of 
the state council had been flung in jail. 

West Bengal is a very sore point with 
Mr Dange. The largely left-wing member¬ 
ship there has systematically sabotaged the 
new right-wing puppet regime. There are 
in effect two Bengali communist parties, and 
the one with mass support^ notably strength¬ 
ened by its leadership of the fight against 
soaring rice prices, is the “ underground ” 
one led by men who are supposedly poten¬ 
tial traitors to their country. 

It is this that gives international impor¬ 
tance to Mr Dange's little local difficulties. 
The two areas of India where the pro- 
Chinese have been strong enough to set up 
parallel organisations are two of the Com¬ 
munist party’s principal strongholds. West 
Bengal and Anahra Pradesh, (tn a third, 
Kerala, the party leadership is left of 
centre.) The connection between popular 
support and leftism, expressed in hostility 
to Congiess instead of critical co-operation 
with its progressive elements, is no acci¬ 
dent: both factions of Indian communism 
have won support to the extent that they 
have deserved it,as champions of the poor. 

The Indian press often gives voice to the 
hopeful belief that the trouble with China 
has finished communism in India as an 
electoral force. There was never much in 
this: the party’s most significant gains in 
the 1962 ejections, before the invasion but 
after innumerable frontier incidents, were 
scored ift West Bengal. Even if com* 
munism means China alone, and even after 
the invasion, there is clearly not much in 
such optimism today. 



No Man's Land 


A T Jthe United Nations last year, a In the y< 

^ number H delegates confessed to not and ever 

feeing able torhake head or tail of the tidily ms 

situation in fVttiscat and Oman. The of natioi 

qtiestionjof Oman had been before the trolled b 

United Nations since 1957, when the Arab time, pai 

countries tirtt asked the Security Council lord was 

tb' cphsktef f Britain’s ; afped; Aggression Arabs $ 

agailtat.ah* *:iwlepen^ .. demiw* 

anddfe teriiforiaf integrity cj£ the Tmatwp V. - 
«jf fanp*". f :Bm t five year* kW, aii^tfjuP^ raHgfddi, 

Arab reanl^tirln 


tidily marshalled bdjtmd the barbed wire „ 
of national «u foaf [ 

trolled by 4 rM 1 apaA wlM< Wrttinte t<M 
time, paid allegiance to whichever over- 
lord was strong enough to claim it The 


_j»tjmpqwr Arab resoldtam'before theta,' *"' It-fif*rMiiffafflfttliffli*. 

' dejjp*tst sdlThad a ndniber bP ; jpertteeal'- n*»f¥ 

" ' f Vfre Omani and’ '' 

*.B° “P""* *»••• SiMitMeapafc 

: self-detcmnnadon tauo rtifcn plffimirrfwAjmftiN j n i yia*.fxxiz 

' todepiead4nt InWple, or itAtarr 

' wgtag'tfce dftmetnberment of,a,8ov«eiw»- amearl%aa.^p^Ae ) |j£d totote-totbi).; 
itate* 'W*ttae a reb^o^iSPing so}, - 

of Mpac^t, «*#;■'.; ,^e';|pe»»t 

plead jus eay»e and haw, ' u 

.IrtjBy^oasef.dld-Britainlitinto^t afl> : _ \: lr - fcjwSEfer tfcfc 

:; So, the Sliltan, who, as he taef toW thV • British diny uiotir l6hi ai.i 

'misiinn' hail eaan -mm aafiaA^I' tadlMt{1 ——■ -■ t - •' Klirt Iaj* ■ n ... 


yN 'mission, had seen no 
should go th eburt, sit on the “ bench for 
the accused” and be confronted withhis 
own subjects on an equal footing, was p tty > 
vailed upon - 7 to invite the Secretary- 
General to send a representative to sec,, 
what was going on in his^ baffling kingdom. 
Accordingly, Mr de Ribbing, the Swedish 
ambassador to Spain who has become an 
expert in Oman’s affairs, went off to 
Muscat and Oman in the spring, and also 
saw the Imam and his brother in their 
exile in Saudi Arabia. Hts report was 
published on October 15 th. 

Mr de Ribbing found out some of the 


tnw*:. 

.ot.Axnunr wfptpmfmxx tne 
British deny mi rtiorir t&iiij wis 

afrimgauerit ptmtoA obeissfot^e 

between die ^ufem gddi.^Wa*T ahthddy 
subjects j tbe SuItan hodi ftfused th 
produce thb trivt , end said tbm, :twiyhdw, , 
he did not consider him^rif hbund by jit#;. 

Jxjfosrof the, pe^lejote^ewed by, the' 
iVX UN miasipn, saig that they did hot 
wimt the Inkni ba^c as dffs. WbiiW only 
cause trouble. But Mr dc Rihbpig points 
out, pan-faced, that the possibilities of ex¬ 
pressing political Opposition are limited, 
and he did unearth certain “ most carefully 
and cautiously expressed" sight bf dis¬ 
content. 


answers but not the ones that would have 
made it easier for the .United Nations tQ 
judge the case. He found the Sultan's 
army in control of the area; he was able 
to count the number, and analyse the 
status, of the British officers serving with 
this army; he saw no trace of the rebellious 
Oman Liberation Army and he discovered 
there had been no fighting and few serious 
incidents since January, 1959 . He saw 
nothing to support the reports of atrocities 
against political prisoners; the Sultan did 
not allow him to visit the main prison but, 
at a guess, there were 30 to 40 political 
prisoners and the Indian doctor who 
attended them said their most serious 
trouble was boredom. 

So far, fairly good. But the mission was 
unable to evaluate the “territorial, his¬ 
torical and political issues involved .! 9 Even 
the term “Oman” is vague: some take 
It to be the whole eastern bulge of the 
Arabian peninsula; others the craggy, 
inland area, .isolated by mountains and 
deserts. HJstbry can be, and is, manipu¬ 
lated to suit the arguments of either side. 


Through all the obfuscation, two argty 
me»w emerge from , Mr de Ribbing’s 
report., first, the area badly n^eds money 
and technical help if it. is ever to get 
anywhere under whichever leader (and 
here Mr de Ribbing suggests the Uhited 
Nations might step in). Second, and this 
is not a point made directly by the UN 
mission, there* is a curious anachronism in 
Britain’s involvement with two feudal 
leaders, one in control and one in exile, 
in an area about as far removed from 20 th- 
century nationalism as ope can get. 

Britain swung down on the Sultan’s side 
to protect its trade routes, ; and stayed on 
when irbecame likely that there Was oil in 
the region. But even if oil is found in 
worthwhile quantities (which is not yet so) 
there is no need of a special relationship 
with the Sultan in order to get die use of 
it. Muscat and Oman is, id the words of a 
visiting correspondent, a boy scout’s para¬ 
dise for the British officers who are helpr 
ing the Sultan to maintain cgqtro]; this 
seems t^o'convincing reason $ struggle to 
preserve the Spirit of the^pait. 5 
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Kennedys # 

On the Sp*dt 

> •. . .. , ,■ ■ r .,V WASKQ.’GW. Dp .. 

bile tH6 dnirdnues anxiously to take itsbwn 

pulse between whites gtiri'N^vqe^, two 

t^pgsj^-fap^W/^j^^controfsr^ pyer ^sty-’Y'' 
tion guaranteeing t^rigbtstD Negros* One is tba^ t^is is a. . 
controversy jbqpt9W«o.'.: wUtie*. rather t)un between whitesandl 
Negro<».njMwi*tobce*pco»d,pcrhaps, ooesjderiof that the, ■•;. 
Negroes alt' a min orit y groups though it Still cones somewhat as . 
a shock to be mmtridedMHto die country-wide argument la now con¬ 
centrated <»thdi£gtltotive proposals Of a congressional subcom¬ 
mittee notoneof w h os e me mb ers isu Negro, The othtf thing that 
can be said R’t^'tfiqjhiiileover dafl right* seems to have brought 
to a head ldp^Sl^di||g.<d^d^ .ofthe Adminlstratioh not mom 
its political Hoes but frpfm Rberal Democrats. Those who are 
angriest ate those who canoe, m fqd under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman that a bunting moral issue was < preferably in the last 
resort, even to legislation designed to improve matters. This could 
result in the absurdity of an unlikely and unlucky alliance between 
liberals and diehard segregationists killing the chances of a civil 
rights Bill being passed this year. 

On the civil rights issue President Kennedy and his brother, the 
Attorney General,Mr Robert Kennedy, are accused, by liberal 
whites as well as by indignant Negro leaders, of brazenly sacrificing, . , 
principle topoliticalexpediency. It is said that the Kennedys want, 
to hustle civil rights off the political stagy so as not to be saddled 
with so uncomfortable an issue in an election year and so that a 
politically acceptable tax cut may take its place as die, issue for 
1964. They wge charged wide having lopped and trimmed , the 
legislation to suit, not the Negroes or the white liberals who have 
been in the forefront of the fight for civil rights, but the Republi¬ 
cans and the more cautious northern Democrats. These charges . 
fit very well one widespread conception of both Kennedys—that -i 
they are men of cold political realism, who are ambitious only for 
power and for retaining it, 'and are almost without capacity for 
warm human emotions, including honest indignation over ancient 
injustices. 

The Administration certainly appears far more likely to incur 
political losses than gains from the civil rights issue in next year’s 
elections. Hie voting early next month, in Philadelphia and in 
Kentucky and Virginia, may give some indications of how severe 
the losses are likely to be. It may well he that as a result of the 
fight over civil rights the Administration has already lost much of 
the South, as well as large chunks of the West and some northern 
white votes as well. - It may be caught in such a political whipsaw , 
as to lose both Negro votes and white votes. But the Administra¬ 
tion contends that such electoral considerations are largely irrelevant 
to its anxiety to getdvil righto legislation through Congress this 
year. If the Bill is blocked-at thlssesslon it may nor be possible 
to pass any Negro rights’ HU’ at all next year. Then the fallout - 
will be very unpleasant indeed/ far America as well as for the 
Administration. The mood of the Negroesis such that theAdmini- 
stration wants to get die inevitable struggles out of the streets and 
into the courts as fast as it can. This wm be done only if Congress 
acts this year. 


. It ought not to be mote impracticable togetsuffidait bipartisan 
, Jskipport rar a $iyil rijghts Bfll this yesr thanitwas to do this for the 
"Tfs^ j^Pri)sioh Bill which wm passed law your. Accordingly, 

, the-' A^muti/Ktytlion has'put before' Cdngresi proposals Which, It , 
spit hopes, *4 attract penough, tfindoate Republican as 'weU .as 
bbetfdjtopubfcun votes' to offjet tfae oppositiim of’tjjjii,tougher' 
t. southern Democrats to aln^ : any'.!tivif jignta !cgi$latidti. But thi5 
’■ atttttegyof prudence is tihft;lib^fti.zpal 

. mittewqf the House ofKqg^jatjyes wb^jsltop^ted by" 
• northern Democrats. Theyhgv^ fryipefida dras^qaUj provocative 
reVisionOfthC'Administmtioq>;sau ri .,j 
' Ifa the Vital areas of voting^ of education, of emplqyment and. 
ofcqual tieattijjieht in public places, die subcommittee made.crystal-; 
dear, its. dcmtht&ation to outUwnWh^discridtiDariow in theUnited 
., States. <9^. tod fcr all and tottnfcek as difficult as possible for 
either .state governments otatate courts toprotect the bad old 
ways, Virtuous ends, and tbeir wicked opponents, wciddboth be 
pursued actively. The federal authorities would ho empowered to 
’ {Mss onwith die desegregation Of schools, hotels, boarding-houses, 
chtemss, theatres, paries, beaches and perhaps much rife besides. 
Former haririsers would become the harassed for, while Negroes 
would be enabled to register as voters not just in federal but in 
all elections, states persisting nevertheless in attempts to dis¬ 
franchise Negroes might find themselves with fewer seats in 
Congress, 

Defiant state governments might also be penalised by the loss 
Of federal funds'and state and local‘governments would willy-nilly 
become die instruments of racial desegregation,'since the committee 
proposed that discrimination be banned in all buying and selling, 
renting and letting activities that require—as most do—state and 
local licensing qr other form'of authorisation; ■ In- order to ensure 
equality of opportunity 1 in jobs, the subcommittee sewed into the 
Administration's civil rights Bill thc entire text of a quite different 
Bill about bur employment practices. And everywhere, in its 
version of the Bill, the Attorney-Central would be active, seeking 
court injunctions against anyone who tried to deprive people of 
their civil rights. 


S uch drastic legislation may indeed prove necessary in the 
end to curb the hair-raising activities of some southern states, 
where Negroes whose only crime is to demand their human rights 
continue to suffer from legal intimidation, mass arrests and brutal 
manhandling. Nevertheless, the Attorney General went before 
Congress to request dilution of the suggested legislation and a 
cautious return to the Administration's own more modest proposals. 
As a result, he was accused by Negroes and white liberals of 
“ betraying ” the struggle for civil rights and of withdrawing from 
the legislative battle before it had properly begum Even those 
who sympathise with the' Administration’s dilemma seem to fed 
that the Attorney General was pleading that a quarter loaf is better 
than no bread. Some people argue that it would.be better tactics 
; to start with the odmhm^’ft.a^i^’.Billat least ais.something fo 
’ retfeat from tf necessary. ' 

But the Administration kndffs. that it. guy need Republican 
' votfcsto *get even a moctettte Bill wrested by petition out of the 
dutd& of &£ Rouse Rote Committee. Ihb&sto think abo about 
the Southerntrs who are I jdng ht Wait in die -Senate. BssentiaUyi 
however, the AdministratiSn’s etfe ia that there can be' ho such 
thing as instant desegregation, achieved by a single dramatic legis- 
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fettejtypfc* ;rfte*fw»,i)4»»p Qw» apfffow»wiU,»titt ; n<#* 
*f> : •bcixnpMn»cw*4, aw, *»y ra^.avqiwy** 

WWO 1 - Tl^ Dep^tWPM l“8B<^ lMaF^|^r'v«fn|e 

W Wti .WtiTOW tiy%>t& Rita -its# itto a Wt of^gtojingro 
smite the wicked. ' )7 ., 

The Administration Mims that its own JiU is a*least-a three- 
quarters |eaf. b will, enable Negroes to register te .vote,; schools 
to be desegregated-and cdoqjrltar&toM brokesi dowhi in .hotels, 
restaurants and places of recreation., Above all, the Administration 
believe? that it ga& secure, tboughrhot without, a struggle, sftaRtve 
bipartisan support for. the passageof its measure. Meanwhiict it. 
seems ironical that it, is the ; Attorney General); whom so mfua$ have 
accused of being top fiery, who tt-now being upbraided for. being 
over-cautious. . Jefusipg-to be a bolt ottoghtniog, thc Attorney 
general cannot act even aa a ligtuningocnductoc to dfvert 
over civil rights from-the Admipistratian to hi*asel4 &gcat#0oM* 
name is also Kennedy. . > ■: ■ - 

" , V’ f ' 'H **« ■ Nm - £'^y^ ; - .;.V • \T -V 

\ i. *. h&l. v; Vi e^;. >1 "w* ,£t 3 :/■ 

Lift 

Out of 

, ' :.»• 1 'hu-fr 

Europe ? ; 

T HIS deck’s air- 
li|t tp Europe 
from Texas and 
Maine of 14,500 
American soldiers, an 
armoured division 
which found its 

tanks and other *1 _ 

equipment waiting in .... 

Germany, and 1,500 aiftnen, who came in their reconnaissance air¬ 
craft, wa6, according to the Secretary of Defence, a demaastrttJon 
of i4 a new magnitude of military responsiveness” It wasVaWb to 
many Europeans especially in Germany/ a demonstration of a new 
dimension in what they consider to be a not-eo-neW readiness to 
isolate the United States from Europe once more. The only excuse 
for such unjustifiable suspicions is that yet again the machinery for 
inter-allied communication has proved inadequate. But to defence 
officials this week’s airlift is only an experiment, another way of pror 
viding the same old military support for Europe, and there is no 
point in discussing its implications Until the experiment has 
succeeded. 

The speech in Chicago last weekend by the Deputy Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Gilpatric, about a “ new phase in'military deploy¬ 
ment overseas,” was, however, intended to warn the allies of the 
United States of cut-backs which might be coming 1 —but not before 
1965, it seems—and to prepare for discussions in the future. More 
was read into this intentionally vague speech than had been in¬ 
tended, partly because it coincided with the appearance of an 
article iri which General Eisenhower advocated a drastic reduction 
in American forces in Europe. He contends that this would oblige 
other countries to cafry “ their fair share of the military and 
economic load” as most Americans agree that they should. 

Both the airlift arid'Mr,Gilpatric’s speech wifi add to the pres¬ 
sure on the members oftte North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
to take up more of this load but the immediate purpose is to 
lighten America’s own burden. The airlift is part of the general 
trend of military policy under which greater mobility is being 
substituted for continued expansion ; as a result defence spending 
is levelling off and may even begin to drop. Moreover—and this 
is even more vital—if the airlift makes it possible to keep fewer 


j-.'ji'hjit&wt; -.rxk. i*‘: I/*;. vMp ,hu\ 



pBQWikMvutybjIt mill bright itJbsttWW dtt4he 

iot*n*tioBai' fOPOonfc* th*4J*feed~State^ -MiHttry spending 

wty th^se accountrw w Jttrioyily 
been admitted that 

situ*% unless, something is done to reduce 

these fundamehtal.strains. Thus thh.J>epartment of Defence imd 
the Treasury are omitted behind the policy d^ which the airlift may 
be, a* harbinger a&L against the psychological |pd political objec¬ 
tion# *0 that policy which tome from the Department of Bfate. ; 

. •, /' ^ . 

TEA for two : 

npHE ttatbittkofa cMeldi'Jfir betttata tfe* United $uft!e» ittiT 
X the'EarojM® taa&ft&ini&et iWlild 
to'edebrate 

United Sfctta i»< tMnkfii), duR^M/tidr *fe<bafcafeii' 

agreed diet an wh <ipdW 

fo^dte dinkgf'Vrt^i the W W 

rulitigfi* ta^eCted iifr'btiHhe 

teteUate*#«tanitfh)Wikfi% 

tt>d t 'tedd^oit tt-dfc dtaffSa 

infinitely prtfetafeie )blul!feiif. 1 '’ ?,»* >*»!«'' • lx**.** 

! To thti disa^ftihnent 6tW' 

will set no acknowledged precedent for deaijng widi disputes if mC 
cotmnbk market fbflpWs 

iti these tilt AxtfcAcfatt& J of -exports 

a year—is thnch larger riiair is in pbuftry. Thtf iS; w^v the 
United States was so determined tp ckabBsh ;f tbaf^^Bie Ctimifioin 
market cbuld not ntfure its ^qreigh ? sttptrffcts Wthtrat toticddttg 
compensation. The ^ale of Ametfcatt Wh^ 
still expected in Washington to take pla<^ fn apife’df-tfe snigfWef 
the cost of moving as much as possible bf thfe’ iii AmericaS ships, 
is no'substitute fbir European markets v fw grkiii. S^es^^least 
on such a scale—ire riot likely to be fepeatedf. ' 5 ‘ - 1 - 

This preliminary unpltosantnesS wiA tffe Ebropeari Etonoimfc 
Community has not toured President KerihedJ '; he said lasrviftok 
rhat America Would continue to act on the cori^tibri that gll doun- 
tries will benefit more from the expansion of trade than frqiri restric¬ 
tions on it: As if to underline his promise, thii week’s list of pro¬ 
ducts oil which the United States is prepared to shake coricdirioris 
in next year’s round of tariff negotiations is as brbad as possible ; 
it covers goods which represent 8? per Ctot of die value of'Ameri¬ 
can imports and the only exceptions are fhose bn which tariff reduc¬ 
tions are barred by law, $ucb as petroleum and its products. This is 
not to say that the list will be so broad when die Tariff Commission 
and the Trade Information Committee complete their hearings, 
which will begin early in December and continue for four or five 
months. Many of the industries which will be heard from arc 
already pressing hard for more ptQtqttioa; the ^shoe industry is 
a recent addition to a list which fa’diides textiles and chemicals. 
But the President, who must make the final, decision, knows ths^ 
if he gives way to such domestic pressures and if the final bargain¬ 
ing list excludes top many products, or ones which are important 
to members of the EEC, the Kennedy rounti will get nowhere. 


How Long a Boom ? 

W here economic forecasts.are concerned,)the Administration 
must walk delicately this autumn. One of its most persua¬ 
sive arguments for speedy passage by the Senate of an $ii billion 
cut ih taxes is that without this stimulus there may; be a recession 
next year. Yet to cry wolf too often to Congress may stampede 
businessmen and bring the very downturn: which everyone is anxious 
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to avoid. Mr HeUer; 
the chairman Of 'the 
President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, 1 says 
only that it is hand to 
see where, without a 
tax cut, the steam is 
coming from to keep 
the economic boiler 
going after the first few 
months of next year; 
he suspects that part of 
today’s prosperity is the 
result of businessmen already acting upon expectations of lower 
taxes, though they deny this* Mr Dillon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who seemed recently almost to be predicting a recession 
in 1964, drew in his horns slightly last week when he addressed the 
Business Coupcil, an influential private group; he was content to 
point out that by April this boom will be older than any other 
peacetime one. The argument which seems to impress businessmen 
most is that if taxes are not lowered and a slump occurs, government 
spending and government deficits will go up spectacularly—and 
perhaps permanently. But the Business Council’s own economic 
advisers see good times continuing throughout next year even with¬ 
out a tax cut, although with one business will obviously be better 
still. 

Where there is no disagreement is over the satisfactory advance 
of the gross national product this year; both governmental and 
business economists fed that it will exceed $580 billion for 1963 
as a whole after on unexpectedly handsome advance in the third 
quarter of nearly $9 billion to $$88 billion at annual rates. Industrial 
production, on the other hand, hardly changed at all in September; 
it had not had time to reflect the swift getaway of the new model 
motor cars, which are selling better than ever before and being 
turned out faster than at any time since 1955. But there were plus 
signs in higher output of business equipment, in the rise in new 
orders for durable goods (now 10 per cent above new orders a year 
earlier), in record outlays on new construction and a sharp increase 
in the (seasonally adjusted) number of new houses on which work 
began. Retail trade, however, fell in September, perhaps because 
of the prolonged hot weather ; with personal incomes still rising— 
though not as rapidly as earlier in the year—shopkeepers may not 
have to wait long for better trade. On Wall Street a rosy view has 
been prevailing, with the Dow Jones industrial average reaching 
new peaks, thanks mainly to reports of good—in some cases 
spectacular—profits in the third quarter. What shook the market’s 
nerve this week was the fear that a federal grand jury’s investiga¬ 
tion of steel prices and pricing might put a crimp in this flow of 
good news. 

Cut in Slow Motion 

he sharpest attacks which Mr Dillon had to endure last week 
when he presented the Administration’s case for a tax cut 
to the Senate Finance Committee came, not from the unfriendly 
and conservative chairman, Senator Byrd, who thinks that spend¬ 
ing should be cut before taxes, but from liberal Democrats such as 
Senator Douglas and Senator Gore. They were deeply dis¬ 
satisfied with the “ rich man’s tax Bill” sent up by the House 
of Representatives, which Mr Gore fears, with reason, will dis¬ 
courage higher spending on public works and many worthwhile 
projects. They were even more disgruntled by Mr Dillon’s view 
that the Bill is so urgent that it would be wrong to try to write 
back into it the reforms of the tax structure which the House 
deleted bom the Administration’s draft In deference to the 
liberals, however, Mr Dillon asked for one change : he thought 
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<hat, a* the House had refused to tighten the tfc&rion of Inherited 
Capital gains, its more lenient treatment ** capital gains oh property 
held more than two years weighted the Bill too much’in favour 
of the wealthy. But the President Will sign it, even if this blemish 
remains. 

Mr Dillon also responded sympathetically, if non-committally, 
to Senator Long’s proposal that taxation might be simplified if, 
as a beginning, the wealthiest taxpayers were given the option 
of paying a tax-rate of from 40 per cent to 50 per cent on their 
whole income, without the usual deductions. Sienator Long will 
manage the Bill on the floor because of Senator Byrd’s ah ti pa thy 
to it and his friendship is precious. The Administration is also 
prepared, to speed the tax-cut, to postpone until next year action 
on the interest equalisation tax which was proposed by President 
Kennedy during the summer to stem the flow of private capital 
abroad. This may represent no great sacrifice.' The tax is to be 
retrospective and thus is as effective as though it were already 
on the statute books—more so perhaps, as Congress, if it endorses 
the Bill, may insist on some modifications. Indeed, much of the 
improvement in the balance of intentional payments in the third 
quarter—-the deficit is said to be leas than half whaf*k was in the 
horrifying second qjuarterr-is laid at the door of a proposal which 
is still being discussed only in committee. 

Unfortunately, k looks 7 more and more, as though the Administra¬ 
tion’s single^niodedness will ntot suffice tb bring forth a tax cut 
this year. Some hundred and Mty witpe&cs have now asked to be 
heard, to the quiet joy of Senator Byrd ; unless the committee 
itself loses patience, the parade will .on until mid-December, 
too late for Congress to act before it goes home for Christmas. 
But a tax cut is a Christmas gift that will be as welcome fn January 
as in December. * 


Routes Up in the Air 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

talus quo seekers” is the harsh term used by Seaboard 
World Airlines to describe the arguments of Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Airlines over the renewal of trans¬ 
atlantic routes for these three American carriers. According to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, their rights to operate these routes have 
technically expired and the public interest requires that they now 
submit themselves to a long, expensive and even in some ways 
humiliating public examination before renewal certificates will be 
granted. To make certain that every fact, every argument, every 
witness presented by the three airlines was tested properly, the 
board provided both a public prosecutor for the case and a pre¬ 
liminary set of judgments to guide the examiner. 

In view of the many adverse, even hostile, factors operating 
against the three applicants, it was little wonder that during the 
recently-concluded five weeks of public hearings tempers grew 
short at times, with order having to be restored among fractious 
lawyers and witnesses. In the end the examiner himself had trouble 
keeping his own temper when the counsel who was playing the 
pan of public prosecutor made an ill-timed effort to have the 
presidents of Pan American and TWA subpoenaed to testify about 
their plans for a possible merger—plans which have now been 
abandoned, for the present, at least. The board itself ensured 
that the course,of this case would be troublesome by issuing a 
preliminary policy study which noted archly that “ the times 
may well call for a return to the basic 1945 concept of United 
States flag carriers serving exclusive travel areas” instead of com¬ 
peting with efch other. , 

All of the parties in jhc case dissented in whole or in part from 

Continued on page 380 
Now Frontiers for Business—page 379 
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Presidents, owners, managing directors, chief engi¬ 
neers, superintendents, department heads. These 
are some of the men who read TIME. Men at the top 
and those whowill soon be there.(64% have a direct 
hand in company purchases.) In positions of high 
authority, as high-income consumers—they wield 


■ influence and buying power vastly outof proportion 
to their numbers.To them,TIME Magazine’* weekly 
evaluations of world business and world affair* 
are a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people ip the right.place,..la TIME. 
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"10:17 a.m. in Des Moines, Iowa- 

and this was a business trip I wished 
I'd never come on” 


“I was just going to pay my hotel 
bill. I looked in my wallet to check 
my money and my heart stopped. 
AU my travellers' cheques were 
gone. 

“My mind raced ahead—bang 
goes my carefully worked-out 
schedule... it wa£ going to mean 
a long detour to a major city to 
replace the money... that is, if 1 
could replace the money... dollar 
difficulties... missed business ap¬ 
pointments. What could 1 tell my 
firm, 1 thought, when I knew how 
much they'd staked on this busi¬ 
ness trip of mine. 

“I can still hardly believe what 
happened next Tlie first thing to 
do, I thought, is to explain my pre¬ 
dicament to the hotel. The recep¬ 
tion clerk asked me what sort of 
travellers' cheques I was carrying. 
He smiled with relief when I told 
him they were First National City 
Bank. 'Better than money, as we 
say here,' he said. 

“Glancing at the handbook that 
1 had receitedwltiuny(lket}ti^^;W 
dialled a ni^nber, Within imputes I. 
was talking to th$ 1 oc*l Bank 2V$an», 


ager. A quarter of an hour later I 
was collecting my new travellers* 
chequesfroni the Bank. At 11.31,1 
was on my way right on schedule. 
Life suddenly looked bright again." 

If you are making a trip to the 
U«S.A« read this. Look what you 
get when you cany First National 1 
City Bank Travelers' Checks. 
First of all, you get this formality- 
free replacement service for lost ' 
cheques, with the facilities of not i 
just a few hundred but literally 
thousands of refund points ( at your i 
disposal in the U.S. and ardUnd the , 
world. Only First National City 
Bank offers you this service. 

Then you get cheques that are 
negotiable everywhere —banks, 
liotels,restaurants,etc. right across ■ 
the United States and throughout 
the world. Thirdly, you get; 
travellers'chequcs with tl icl)aolffig 
and authority of a bank belli nd them 
and ready to help you—and one 
of America’s leading banks at that. 
So you can see why Americana 
$ay of First National CityBanlTr 
f Travelers* Checks that they’re i 
, “ketUr tfum money ." . , V 


AsJi ytiur bdnk ' tycitflcdilyfor ' ' 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BAN* 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 



Japan’s imports-exports (in millions of U.S.$) 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 ©Jtpcrts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office w ith 
lOO branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped 5,000 overseas firms do 
$1 ,180,000*000 worth of import-export business in 
’ Japan last year. Mitsubislii Shoji handles everything 
i from consuper goods to heavy industrial equipment. 

I Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
Jof Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa- 
; dese'liiarkot. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write: 



General Impure & Exporters^' / 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

■ ttfttl ffffttr MattmouthT, T6kyo; Jajjan 

Overseas Trite Retwsrk: 60 major cities of the world 
Lnia Iratfcl: Bow Bells Housje, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 
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dattml time thepqpulation 

wfc the Aptotic sea- 

\xA$d Vm abiiid the Gra^t 
tne'Wr, the open spaces In the west and 
Soutli-yvcsj have filled up ^nd Califpmia is 
replacing New, York as the. fbost populous 
state' In fadnlftif dutj all byier { tfie dotmtry 
people filrst ‘'cs&fcti ^dtar imctrbta^ ta tt'are as 
and thfeh* Pc^ipfcd^tHe'^ie^ ih betWeen 
them. Today thd seaboard' be&been Washing¬ 
ton and. Boston is counted as. one continuous 
centre of. pc^tdatiph« dnd ta. afk xheMurcaa 
between a %jutnb# (jtf ^er .igiige cities V; Ii^ 
Florida, teprosg of. the wee ip|p ppsce^ ftcre] 
is an. entirely qeyy ^ica^s^pa..^ ^hoijit 
50/599 f pepops ( “* out froni Cape 

Canaveral Svheri :ftrs agb* thefe ^ere 

only a few tcSu: _ ' ' r ‘ 

This is aMfnoreMtfeibilb popdfetibh than ever 
before j there ar6;hioW more Wiotor cars than 
households. There are &ooo£oaraore famii* 
lies than there wesg on 1950 and of course 
paost of theip a^e young and .have small 
children. , Their mode pf living , hinges on 
ihe car. There are shopping centres where 


t —▼• few '- - ” - r+M' 

m^se. diei|c pwn choice wtegjd of. jelling 
upon tip wned 9f an experience^ clerk" 
in a rrctail s^oipt pf long traiditibri and wide '' 
repute, \fany studies have shown that the 
“ price buyers/* the most 1 persistent patrons 
of discount, houses, are the well-educated . 

jnts of small children. 

|of Americans, , combined , 
‘■incomes arid a higher level ( 
tulatcd agreater .variety , 
__ point the. growth of the 
^ecomes of “ dramatic Sig- 
h busindismah. There U 

percentage of any group 
different in various ways/ 
»tal population reaches 190 
to be, insignificant njum- 
s demanding something 
Itiplied Into groups latgc 
ttc separate markets. 

_can be seen, to take one' 

example, in the search of the Seats$ Roebudt 

i * . ' J 






. .Qomp^ny-rthe ,peat mail-order house-r-ioi; 

. ardsts whohf it commissions to exeatte 
jointings and sculpture for sale .in ‘ 

j. , Lm •%>.«» Annf'h.r 11 


T-**®*] 

on advertising is now rieairly $i^ bihlbh a 
year 1 and that fi^ufe dbri not incfludb mhfty 
other efforts to^ipwmoce sales. ^ 

. There has* been a frantic increase in the 
jjumber of inducement! offered to buyersrr 
trading stamps,;, cash and ^hf like* 

Even the largest, most successful retail chain 
of them all, the Great Atlantic and pacific 
Tea'Company, with annual sales of over $5 
billion, has felt it necessary to begin giving 
away rmdih^ sumps «o retain- its custotiirers. 
The giveaways have become so numdroua, 
in fact, that some observers are convinced 
ithat tb^> will, ^pon bejoopie sfelf-defeating 
*gnd that thf shops will .hav? ip go b^..,to 
su«h' pnhodpx ; devices as offering 
$gtgaim ” gnd gpixl service. * ,, , 

’ There is anotjher aspect of this/.tush to 
reach bbnsuttters* ^hlch Hhngs over 5 ffie busi¬ 
nessman’s head. The Kennedy Adfmtilstra- 
lion is taking a keen interest in his w hard- 
. sell ” methods end m mergers designed to 
conroUdaMJ ^pid, reduce costs of disidbudop. 
Last y^sx the ^president fui^Edj one, pf his 
, cwppa/gn pledges stfbkp %creat^.a f Ppn- 
auiners* Advisory , CopncU to help die 
government to protcct fhe bliyef ana tb' ke^p 


___ r -Jt. Ano*tr consequent' 1 "Wm infonned about i8,dca ^ cft ffl 

IS tHe. SWwtfi #an entirely M* bfchstt til ptoc«>o(^t» h**;A- 

' rfccreatiori. With it least one Very Wg-com^ainy 1 
hdMMdi neatly alt of its ingenuity 16 findhqT- 
waya Of sactsfymg the people’s quest fdr r 
pleasure, -ifllim--is such a thirst for live 
tbeatm tha hohses are 

Springing 140 nil over the country. The busi¬ 
ness of selQng wii^e, both domestic and im- 


gvuau. **» - tt 

covered the cortameW ‘i0ifili 't>oW 4 ri 
Roosevdt kntee «taleaKSW*SlSl»fc; ’Hscoitrdd 
the ; peflidad potency af;tte tAM|i- unions. 
So businessmen in i.thftl Uftoi States 
confront not (only muldpljri«Hfc fa»t-mt>vi»fc 
xUscriminating^ wdl ;» E> and yoraciouf 
consumers, but suspicions bureaucrats as well. 
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ContmM from ptg* 97$' :; 

this OT«4?^ajW^ou»6ffbrt ft tijwkast.' 

!except&|b\.,.idet"off!ptwdsif no. 

routes, What rttUv.ia seeded *aidTt?A, is tohave $e “ com¬ 
petitive balance” vith PsiL American aide more even usd the way 
to do this wouldhe to take sway some of Pan Am’sopcrariagrights 
so that TWA motdd be lhA o^ Ameridto aiHioe to aerfe rix* 
points si fteV > «il , itflime." Of course Pm American tended bo* 
the bcrerd's prriimlnaty sugg estions and/fcWA’i elaborate beggar- 

K other CAB, umfer. 

Ain, Am and TWAcfcnpete with'ea& other, as well as 
with one or moreforeign Bag oamers,« most of the important 
gatewaysto Europe, is “ just about perfect,” said Pan American. . 


i .st *■>* t .< v \„ . • . , - > 

S fiAB6AR0*$ #ft8 by ^ f ^ fi)ost imaginative approach. Leaping 
nimbly over theobttadcs placed &rka Way nor only by its com¬ 
petitors tjuf board itself, Seaboard (which offers only freight 
•endecs’j&j|lS@iO-«sl»d # far thiee major changes in its operating 
righto,^;rontroverslaj’tiw? was its proposal to " top- 
off V cargo flights iflth standtrbv passengers* Using the added-cost 
theory of fpfctajg, Seaboard stud that k could profitably off# a New 
York-London seat in its turboprop cargo liners for only $133. 
Service would be just what the CAB has long been asking the air¬ 
lines to provide: M safe, comfortable, but spartan.” Both Pan Am 
and TWA attacked the top-off concept as nothing more than an 
effort to steal their hard-to-get customers by offering a cut-throat 
price which really could not be justified under any proper alloca¬ 
tion of costs. Seaboard’s Mr Mahoney retorted that his company 
had pioneered in cuts on cargo rates and argued that the same bold 
approach was needed in the passenger field. 


Mr Mahoney testified that not only would Seaboard’s top-off 
proposal bring to the public a low transatlantic air fare that might 
otherwise never be available, but it would also produce vital ancil¬ 
lary revenues for Seaboard. These added revenues are needed so 
long as Seaboard is limited to what are essentially passenger routes 
for ks all-cargo services. For example, present international agree¬ 
ments on air routes force the movement of air cargo through Paris, 
although historically Paris has never been an important distribution 
point for surface freight. Cargo makes only one-way hops and the 
present route system has limited the growth of the air cargo 
business, according to Seaboard. 

What it feels is needed, in addition to top-off authority, Is greater 
flexibility in international all-cargo routes, as well is die right to 
fly economy-class passengers over the combination routes. Pan 
American and TWA agroc<t—al though this was about the only 
point at issue on which they did agree—that none of Seaboard’s 
proposals was in the public interest. They were joined in part by 
the CAB’s prosecuting counsel, who said that the most that could 
be justified was a limited extension of .Seaboard’s cargo route 
authority. 

The status quo seekers—including several purely domestic 
carriers who feared that one of the international airlines might 
make an effective argument for increased service to points inside 
the United States—got a break when the luck of the draw gave 
them an examiner Whose previous decisions in route cases have 
always contained a large measure of orthodoxy. Byt even though 
the examiner is expected to produce a reasonably prompt initial 
decision, little willlje known of the board’s real feelings about the 
shape of transatlanticroutes to come until a final ruling is issued 
in the case sometime next year* Until then everybody but Sea¬ 
board—and perhaps the flying and shipping public—can take com- 
fort from the fact that seldom in wry recent case has the board 
found die courage to go boldly in the face of the combined argu¬ 
ments Of ks staff, ks examiner and the mhjbrity of the carriers in a 
major route proceeding. 
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Visit 
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visors, m:„. 

_ . adirzylng pasta*' tmdir tbi Kennedy Admlm^ydfiJ Iftfe 
put Jim, Weeks have brought Erofe tor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
U* Mjk Mmfrtfcrof Jp|U- 


Itym 4 ame 


^k'ai^f PiMMWiVjetor Pli Bt^nssoro of L__ „ . _ __ 

Ngo Dtah Nhu of South Vietnam, who came uninvited. Of these, 
Marshal, Tho had the rimttqst stay—cut to the politically jtyfy 
tninitfaffn qf lunch apd iatat—but it may also have been the molt 
rewarding. Pot on the £^owing day, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tionia fiMOntutme approved An authorisation! for foreign §jd pf.$4£ 
billkm <ab(mt : |7oo millipp jabove that appn 3 wed'%«d€JHm»^of 
Representatives) which included, aa the House did ito^ IS amend¬ 
ment restoring to Jugoslavia its “most favoured nation” status 
when 1 trading wkh the United States. ‘ ' 

President Kennedy had never in fact withdraw! this status, 
although last year Congress (Erected him to do sc£ from Poland as 
well as Jugoslavia, “ as soon as practicable.” Thjj staying of the 
presidential hand must have made Marshal fito feel welcome 
during his long-sought visit to the White House, in spite of the 
apparent coolness which was reported .lengthily in the American 
press (no photographs of smiles, handshakes or rocking chairs). The 
Jugoslav leader undoubtedly appreciated the political risks that Mr 
Kennedy was running; there were pickets of protest, with the 
Marshal hanging in effigy and a cry of “ disgrace ” froth Senator 
Goldwatcr, and in the background was a recent Republican 
attack on President Kennedy for approving the sale to Jugoslavia 
of spare parts for military equipment. Yet Marshal Tito said i 
tactful “ thank-you n for the $2.5 billion in aid received from the 
United States and invited the President to visit him. 



A less discreet visitor was Madame Nhu. She attacked 
“ traitors ” in tbe'Admihistration (those who would restrict aid to 
South Vietnam) and even the American Ambassador there, Mr 
Lodge, but did not succeed in bringing anyone from die govern¬ 
ment to call on her. The visits of Mr Lemur antiAe Emperor of 
Ethiopia were more ceremonial. The Emperor was not deterred 
from saying later that he and die President had not seen eye-to-eye 
over American military jrid to Somalia, which is in dispute with 
Ethiopia over a border.' But that did not spoil tbc lustre of the 
occasion—a leopard coat for Mrs Kennedy, I ballet performance, 
and a blare of trumpets at the Pentagon. The secret of the Admini¬ 
stration’s ability to welcome foreign dignitaries at such a pace is 
thought to lie in new and streamlined procedures under which 
guests are deposited on the White House lawn by helicopter. This 
does more than provide a drfourful setting for a 21-gun salute; it 
saves the Chief Executive the long drive through traffic out to> the 
airport. But protocol still makes its demands; the Emperor of 
Ethiopia decided to arrive by train so that the President dnd Mrs 
Kennedy had to' go to Union Station to greet him. 
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Parliament SqilSr© thSre£rf.be tte 

House wlthSvengeancetYet |f^i3)^Wppe0P le 
ere aware' of the vital pa^hl^iwil#Hn^n •: 
chemical* (of which this fractto noting tower 
la a symbol) play in thb life of the nation • 
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origins in'the petroleum.chemicals of which BHC 
is one of the largest producers in Bflf/tin. 
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Devonshire House, Mayfair Place, London W.1 
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Proposed public expenditure on 
6 °0r full-time higher education- 
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® 00 r Sfudents in fall-time higher education 
'OOQ (Great Britain) 



4 THE COST ■ 

The percentage of gross national product 
spent on higher education this year 
is o.8: by the end of the programme 
shown, in 1980-81, 1.6 per cent of 
GNP would be spent on higher 
education. 





The figures in brackets show 
the number of bptitufions 
Jilteoh cet*CP$ riff 

K; Vu> 


PRESENT PRORfcejji 

The present distribution between types 
.of institution of the 316,000 sweats 
:■^ j& higher education is marked by the 
invidious distinction between degreO- 
; giving and other foundations. TWs 
is to be abolished. 


^ EXPANSION 

In 196&61 61 per cent of those 
qualified to enter universities—4.1 
per cent of their age gioup—secured 
university;places,. Entrance standards 
will at least be maintained underdose 
proposals for increasing number^. 



• r ■ 

Britain has a very low rate of. faflurea, 
amoqg those ^nteringi'higher 
' educatioofrdnd vastly more staff 
peritudeo* thafa any foreign country; 

■ The ream for expansion is there} if 
dm dens are willing.’ 
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Family Planning Reappraised 


I n a generation the family planning move¬ 
ment in Britain has entirely changed: 
from a tiny body chat had to overcome wide¬ 
spread prejudice against the very idea of 
birth control, to a large, loosely co-ordinated 
organisation whose functions are taken for 
granted and which is m$re likely to be 
attacked for not fulfilling functions 
more liberally. Why birth cpfltrol adyice 
should be restricted to martfed, Or about to 
be married, women is a criticism often raised 
against family planning' climes tddayj 
Much of the new most pf 

the movement’s expansion Mye come in the 
last twelve years. It report of the. 

Royal Commission on robtilktidri, with its 
criticism of the lack of public provision for 
birth control facilities. that> gave the im¬ 
petus to expansion, ratnpr than the intro¬ 
duction of the health setvic£ Today, as in 
1949 when the populated report was pub¬ 
lished, birth control advice can be given 
under the health service only for reasons of 
the woman’s health. Nevertheless, an un¬ 
publicised partnership has evolved between 
the- local heajth.auttori^ family, 

planning movement, with the authorities 
providing premises free, or at a nominal ; 
rent, to the family planning clinics; some-;. 


■* times, indeed, -a- medical officer of health 
takes the initiative in asking for a clinic to 
be established. According to the report* of 
the working party on the Family Planning 
Association, at least four put of five of its 
clinics are in health seryi& /pjeinisd^ to 
every region except the north-west/ 
where because of Roman Catholic influence 
1 thejprpportioit is onJy, three out of five. 

Inis concealed public subsidy would of 
itself be a reason for looking at the future 
of family planning as an independent^volunt- 
movement. But,the realr^ason for. tbs 
critical, though mindly, appraisal under¬ 
taken by Professor Lafitte’s working party, 
was the' need to review the association’s 
organisation and methods in the light of the 
enormous, increase in birth control practice 
among married couples since the movement 
began. In May of last year a section of the 
report was published showing how far re¬ 
moved the clinics are from birth control as 
actually practised in Britain (The Econo - 
misty June 2, 1962, page 878). The 
British people as a whole still rely mainly 
on methods undertaken by the husband, 
whereas the family planning clinics greW up 
as a crusading venture carried out by 
women on behalf of women, who are to- 
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iicteddpcdMSMiy t#use;fec 
Sues./ \This ' .femiittne ton 
w — :i i f mtoan^of th^clinjro, ind i large 
f the Ltfitte -import is devoted to 
changing the movement's imager To a great 
extent it is a matter of organisation, of 
making the association’s control over the 
clinics stronger and the whole movement 
more professional and businesslike. Even 
mpf| important & the qeed fqr fiie cli^ 
to ger away front the* “lotoieXy "<*ne- 
method” approach and to give advice to a 
married couple, instead of to th$ wife alone, 
and on all possible methods or birth con¬ 
trol, so that they can choose which suits 
them best. Instead of limiting themselves 
to.cap-fitting the clinics should, regard their 
functions w as an exercise in human rela¬ 
tions.” 


Family planning has reached the stage 
that most voluntary movements eventually 
reach, when their pioneering- efforts have 
proved $0 successful, that the state steps in 
to provide their services to everyone. It is 
only prejudice that stops this happening 
with the provision of birth control facilities. 
Until this prejudice is overcome the Family 
Planning Association has to carry on, and it 
is greatly to its credit that it asked for a 
reappraisal to enable it,to do so more wisely 
ana efficiently. 

* Family Planning Association, London, W.l. £ l 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST J 

+ 

T he Parliament of Northern Ireland got : ' 

back to work this week to face—as well , 
as the doctrinil disjpute^ with Mr Seto' 
Lemass, discussed on page 358—^thc most 
heart-burning issue of all; that of their pay/ 
An all-party Select Committee has recom¬ 
mended that the members’ salaries be? 
increased by £500 * year; those of the* 
Prime Minister, cabinet ministers and* 
parliamentary secretaries by £750 ; and that 
of the Northern Ireland Attorney-General* 
by £1,500. But the proposals have hardly 
met witfi approval in Ulster. 

If the pew scales are accepted by the 
Government, MBs will get £1406 t year ^ 
(£1,200 basicplu9 £300, expenses), bring-? 
ihe weir salarfcs j9 only £250_below the" 
salaries el; Wpjtmhriti^ MFfc The Primer 
Minister' would, get £4,750] . cabinet 


ministers £3,250 ; parliamentary secretaries, 
£2,000, while the Attorney-General's salary 
will go up to £4,500. With the usual ex¬ 
pense allowances, the Prime Minister 
will be entitled to £6,500 altogether. The 
Northern Ireland Parliament will be debat¬ 
ing the proposals within the next week or 
so (not forgetting that the final decision rests 
with the Trdsury in London). The House 
is hardly likely to turn these rises down. 

But most Ulstermen seem to be against 
any increases at all: and this viewpoint will 
, be put. forcefully in the House. Mr James 
^ O’Reilly, one of the two Nationalists on the 
Select committee, voted against every pro¬ 
posed increase. He afterwards gave bis 
reasons in public. He did not think that 
MPa should regard their services to the 
public as “ jobfrin which their main object 
would be to increase their own payments.” 

The report will also be criticised by the 
]Ubotir meoibers, because the committee re¬ 


fused to recommend a special salary for the 
w Leader of the Opposition.” The commit¬ 
tee could not decide who really ‘does lead 
the Opposition. Since 1958 die Speaker of 
the House has recognised Mr T. W. Boyd; 
One of the Labour MPs, in this rdle. Unfor^ 
t-unately Mr-Boyd leads a party of only four, 
Stormont has nine Nationalists who claim 
they are the Opposition though they want 
neither to be paid nor even recognised for 
their participation in what they would dcs- 
crib^aa Ah illegal government., The Govern¬ 
ment itself ignores Labour’s claim to be th& 
*} official Opposition.” 

, The increases are being justified on the 
grounds that members of the Stormont 
Parliament give much service to their con* 
Itituents outside the House. But it 19 
grgued against them that the advice and 
help that MPs—often gratuitously—give 
their constituents are all pah of a politician's 
public relations. Stormont MPs have a 
fairly leisurely time of it, with around 12 
hours in session each week, and an institu^ 
demised Unionist majority so vast as to 
nullify the belief that Parliament ever 
actually influences the administration. 
Most MPs have a business or professional 
income ; and, in a tiny country where talent 
Is rare, it has not been thought possible to 
make the.,holding of directorships incom* 
patible eveii with Cabinet posts. A further 
gruel argument by critics 61 the rises is that, 
in. a, province less populous than some 
British municipalities, service in Parliament 
Is paid while local authorities are manned 
by people who are not only unpaid, but 
ojftcn . unpfCompensed for, their expenses. 
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More than 100 new products have been Test Marketed in the ments for the exclusive availability, at reduced rates, of a range of 
Southern Television Area. Some manufacturers have been out- research services prQvided by leading companies in the field and 

standingly successful. Others were able to discover the snags in their covering the supply of such vital information as retail support for 

products, their advertising or marketing plans. AU established their any brand and its leading competitors, sold through grocers and 
strong points or pin-pointed their problems before it was too late — chemists; continuous consumer research among housewives or others 

and too costly—to change. and the psychological effects of commercials. 

Why have so many national advertisers first test marketed their Additionally, Southern Television will help to arrange sales 

products on Southern? Because the Southern Television Area is a conferences at their studios and co-operate in the production of 

“natural” for test marketingl It is compact, accessible and has direct mail and point-of-sale promotion. 

unequalled facilities for rapid and economical distribution. The latest Since the station operates through two transmitters—the Isle of 

research shows that two-thirds of all homes in.the area now receive Wight and Dover-it is possible to test two commercials 

Southern Television regularly, and there are excellent press, poster taneously at no extra cost. 

and cinema advertising facilities. It contains a remarkably accurate Full details of these and other servides are cnnh.lne d in our 

cross-section of the total U.K. market and its population character- "Test Marketing Handbook”, which is available free on request, 

istics are very similar to those of the important London area. No other established test marketing area gives the sdver- 

Equally important are the special facilities offered by Southern y y User a better opportunity to measure t«w pw t so exactly. 

Television to advertisers on the station. These include arrange- ’—■Aft- It iS the logical first link In the national chain. 

SOUTHERN TELEVISldN 

OLSN HOUSE, STAG PLACE, VICTORIA. LONDON S.W.1. Tsls WStorla 4404 (IS lines) ^ 
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THK FINWT SCOTCH WHEREVER YOU AM • THE FINEST SCOTCH WHEREVER YOU ARE 



A sight you never want to see. Yet your business papers and vital 
records could be hit by fire. Ordinary steel cabinets won't protect 
them. They'd bake your business memory Into crumpled ashes. And 
Insurance Isn't enough. Money can't restore a list of outstanding 
> accounts. Or bring back a secret file. 

Firms tend to ignore those points and think: "It couldn't happen 
to me." But it does. Over and over again. Where do you keep your 
vital records? 

Chubb makeexcellentf)re-re8lstantequlpfnent They test Itunder 
extreme conditions. And have It certified by distinguished* indepen-* 
dent scientists and engineers. Chubb fire-resisting equipment has 
saved millions of pounds in cash and vital documents. It has proved 
Itself all around the world. 

An important booklet covering fire security has been produced 
by Chubb. It is caked 'A Matter of Time.' It is not sales literature. 
Puts you under no obligation. But does give you a further insight 
Into the menace, of fire. For a copy of this booklet—and any 
information on the latest fire r, TT At || T 

resisting equipment — write to ( ■ ■ I 




One glass and your 'friends will agree that yours 
is the finest Scotch in the world. The next time 
they come to see you they will hope for more. 
Don’t disappoint them. Place an order for more today. 


rare scotch whisky 


£*S3sr. 


CHUBB A SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
Totfield Houhe, 1442 Tottenham Street, London W.l. 


'THE FlrtKST SCOTCH WHEREVER YOU A*E ' • THE MNEST.SCOTCH WHEREVER YOU *•> 


™* f,NEST SC0TCH WHEREVE " V0U A ” • THE * COTCM WHOEVER YOU ARE . ITHE FINEST SCOTCH WHEREVER YOU ARE . THE F, NEST SCOTCH WHERtVER YOU ARE - THE FINEST SCOTCH WHEREYSr YOU ARE 
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, contract 

prodttir 


out Bow thlx%ft todSto" Tfii'Mfifc 

ing firing Tayfcir Wowfa6w/“to priidtkto 
theft ©Wn j^K)t tiudf . ! {bt latp safer tt- 
developiriem oo tbe Ws of pathfcriffip' 
WWWtt 1 ’ jprivate fcntelfpfise, 'tto LCC and 
the bot^hs concerned. ■ The 'totbugh 
chosen (fbi <r rtthep jpaiticulat rfc^sonsV 
Fulham; the 8oift(hma^s0me of which bear 
the inescapable M$ns of having been ruriied 
through in three months-—ate, of course, 
particular too, but thebroader importance 
df the effort lies in the setting out of some 
sticky problems which must be common to* 
a good many other similar areas. The 
gloomiest aspect of the report is thst,within 
its own terms of reference, the solution was 
hard enough to come by in Fulham which 
already possessed a good many advantages 
over comparable but fir less tolerable areas. 

Most people in Fblhara live in small 
rented terrace houses built fifty to eighty 
years ago along streets which now often 
serve as through traffic routes as well as 
providing the only parking space for the 
increasing number of residents with cars 
of their own. Some offices have begun 
to .move there from central London—the 
area has the advantage of both London’s 
western motorway and the future north-' 
south motorway link route. There are virtu¬ 
ally no slums and little overcrowdmg, dull¬ 
ness being the main characteristic of the 
area which none the less, by virtue of its- 
nearness to Kensington and Chelsea, has 
high values and a sprinkling of fashionable 
face-lifting by new owner occupiers. 

The prospect of smart commercial and 
residential rents are what makes the place 
a starter at all for the private devdoper. 
There is nothing wrong in this: indeed the 
salvation of the inner suburbs must partly 
lie in their acquisition of some valuable 
mixed uses (as Hammersmith is already 
doing) if they are not, to be crushed be¬ 
tween the power of central Loudon and the 
undercutting of the outer suburbs. But even 


tween the power of central 
undercutting of die outer sul 


But even 


this will hot be enough tp coyfr the cost 
of redevdopmeW; mijunly—as in Fulham 
and similar places, ft irtust be—in the form of 
housing fpr.pmk%iu.np morn than aver¬ 
age Incomes .' The vefy 'botehrial if the,area 
makes the.'task harder ui that the whe of 
existing houses is r6o r high for then! td to 


™r X WfflP*, 
m t .rape*. 

bafdft -tUs a»BW' 
theftew', tiiRt Fulham ShMild ccttaiflly 
P&* .cl^inpiover/ sajv''North' 


. « t&£,iQpS»l.onc f itting very many 

more people into each acre. Fulham today 
has more than the UCGh standard density 
of population and its often space is mainly 
•ty £e fpmM, r 1 gardess: if rebuilt 
Recording to the i ‘on 136* people to an 
acre with cop P^WlSBjyPISf 1 * 

quite a lot of l . r _,_ 

be converted into overspill. Thu rtptfrt 
contends that economic ^KdmlepQien&iil 
only «>ssijjle f«t at leRst 3jQpepp|f 
acre i Its oWn sch^me to this standard shows 
WMH and 

upMr &F 

iK ; )Wt j&m, 
sites WAaDaocwtWhatexattbc ratfinUuMk 

contention Qmm 
. ... »-c*a d%Ro «i$te lppwifcewwli: 

MiPrfw^vwt-f&g t mm* Mnwb 

nptajfocd to ignoifV f 1 

! < ^i* VS ft'} * .f? vm ’ JT t*»_ 


Public Schools and Private Incomes 


T he instinct for survival produces some 
interesting protective evolutions among 
the public schools and their clients, and on 
the rare occasions when a new public school 
is bom the protective equipment is con¬ 
genital. Cobnam Hall, in Kent, is a girls* 
public school which has just started its 
second year of existence in a-lovely rose-red 
renaissance mansion which used to belong 
to the Earis of Damley. It is expensive 
(£160 a term), mildly progressive in its 
treatment of pupils and distinctly go-ahead 
m its financial policy. It is owned and man¬ 
aged by a private company (registered as a 
charity) called Westwood Educational Trust 
whose members (several of a gentlemanly 
City cast) are the school’s governors. Be¬ 
tween them they own £44,000 of an in¬ 
tended £250,000 of loan stock of which the 
final £148,000 is being raised by subscript 
tion. The stock pays 5 per cent and when 
parents who subscribe—or firms who do so 
for the benefit of employees’ children—have 
a girl at the school the loan becomes interest 
free, the equivalent benefit being gained in 
a reduction of fees. The advantage lies in 
the avoidance of tax on the Converted in¬ 
terest, producing the equivalent, asthe pros¬ 
pectus points out, of gross interest of 11.4 
per cent if the sponsor ft paying income tax 
and surtax combined. The Inland Revenue 
have passed this one in theory though the 
school has not been going long enough to; 
test out in practice what they ..will say when 
a company, or rich father‘of many daughters, 
educates a storing of girls entirely on t the tax* 
free income fttitti £10,060 of stock. /' 
This scheme is a 'tophfttic&tM of die 
ki$d of individual airangrihent from which 
many schdols and f par<mb bene^t. Some 
schools, and many fiisiirahCe companies. 


accept lump sum pay „ 
in advance with a rebate grmahd 
fot the parent in return. If the J^e-^a 
parent or grandparent ffie$,tl& eg#! 
death duties too, StjU copimbdei: 
educational endt^wihent policy t^ken Sut 

from ab msmhnce cfom^anyto the faults 
life* tor which,. of : 690^5, m car¬ 

ries the tax rtlfef ^normal, j^r any such 
policy. Fees cian also be paid a by ir coveni(nt 


to the child bv, $ay, a grandparent and tax 
reclaimed in the cnUcTs naipe. <( . 

Children whose fathers wdrk abroad 
quite often benefit from special schemes run 
by the employers to enable them to be 
educated in Britain. Three years ago a case 
concerning the son of an Id employee ruled 
that tax could be reclaimed on sums paid 
into a special bank account in the toy’s 
name by covenant from the company, who 
in this context were held to bC acting as his 
“ grandmother ” rather than as his father’s 
indirect remunerafors. The position would 
be trickier if die father in such a case were 
resident in Britain and paying income tax 
himself. One way of providing ah em^ 
plover’s contribution in conjunction with" 
an insurance policy has been worked out by 
a specialist firm. Here the employer 
simply lends a lump sum to the father which 
is placed on trust for die child, and repaid 
by means of an jjhxtowoient policy assigned 
to the employer—a scheme which if run 
continuously can become self-supporting. 
The savings vary according to individual 
arrangements, hut h an example quoted a 
father of two young sons borWw^ig £2 J95 
by this method comd eventually rw £3,390 
of fees at a net cost ro himSeft r ef 
The Labour party,* tihderstihdkbly, 
to do something about this.' 
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Posthumous 

The Prophet Outcast i frotsky, 

1929-1940 

By Isaac Deutscher. 

Oxford University Press . J58 pages. 45s. 

<( T know no personal tragedy.” Trotsky’s 

X own word* Could serve as a motto for 
Mr Detatscheris trilogy. Not that this Con¬ 
cluding volume is free from personal suf¬ 
fering: one would, have to go back to Job 
foe: aufch a succession of Mbwa to one man’s 
fanrily. Intheyefars of erik described here, 
Trotsky 'had to bear this suicide of a 
daughter In jfcriifl, the mysterious death of 
one son m Paris and the all too obvious 
disappearance of another in Moscow. 
Indeed, in Russia all his relatives were 
hounded to death and all his friends were 
victims of moral or physical assassination. 
Drawing on the intimate correspondence in 
the Trotsky krehives at Harvard, Mr 
Deutscher shows that the political fighter 
was not immune to human grief. 

And yet the motto seems apposite. 
Neither Trotsky’s solitary struggle nor, even 
less, Stalin’s fury against such an apparently 
weak opponent can make sense unless 
looked at in the context of Russia in the 
throes of a social revolution, whose master 
felt both all-powerful and insecure. The 
family saga acquires its proper dimensions 
if set against the background of the thirties, 
when the turmoil of collectivisation led to 
the bloodbath of the Russian purges and 
mass hysteria in Germany culminated in 
the world war. ‘ Nowhere is the connection 
more impressive than in the chapter that 
describes Trotsky’s daughter losing her 
mind in Berlin, the capital of a Germany 
that was running amok. 

In weaving the two threads into a single 
pattern, Mr Deutscher has surpassed his 
previous literary achievements. But, by 
the same token, he has told a tale of almost 
unbearable tension. True, like every tragedy, 
it has its reliefs. There is the analysis of 
Trotsky the autobiographer and the his¬ 
torian, historian of the birth but also of 
the degeneration of the Russian revolution 
(wbich ? incidentally, reveals how much anti- 
Soviet propaganda has made use of bor¬ 
rowed arguments and even borrowed vocab¬ 
ulary). Trotsky’s personality was such that 
even in political isolation he was involved 
in all major debates and attracted, or 
repelled, all sorts of personalities. Hence 
the book, while packed with important his¬ 
torical material, also throws sidelights on 
major and minor figures of the western 
world of politics and the arts. Even the 
sight of the former commander of the Red 
Army immersed in the “ battles ” of the 


Triumph? 

tiny sects o^ hia western, supporters could' 
provide ccsic^t^elkf, did it "not Jk at the; 
heart of the tragedy,/the tragedy of 
lonely fighter* of the marxist Jninker, ' 
was capable of brilliant predictions, yet z 
relied on the spread of mvolntiori frim 
primitive Russia to the advanced West to 
solve hi$ dilemma—and waited in vain, 

'• Where does victory creep into this tale 
of lost battles? Though clearly in sympathy 
with the hero of the trilogy Mr Detits^her 
does not cohceal the errors of judgment Of 
timing, He nevertheless suggests that the 
loser’s ideas may still win through, though 
not in the Expected fashion. What makes 
this history book so relevant is that all its 
crucial debates—about the nature of Soviet 
bureaucracy for instance—are more topical 
than ever/ Stalin’s heirs now echo, though 
very faintly, Trotsky’s indictment of stalin¬ 
ist society. Even in the Sino-rSoviet Conflict 
each side reiterates one part of Trotsky’s 
argument In a postscript, significantly 
entitled “ Victory in Defeat,” Mr Deutscher 
envisages Trotsky’s posthumous reinstate¬ 
ment in the revolutionary pantheon of a 
vastly transformed communist society. {It 
answers the concluding chapter of the first 
volume: “ Defeat in Victory.” The trilogy 
should be read as a whole to grasp the 
inner logic of its literary construction.) 

Were this prophecy to come true, young 
Russians who yearn for knowledge about 
their country’s recent past and have to be 
satisfied with reshaped morsels thrown to 
them by Mr Khrushchev would find plenty 
of food for thought in this book. But these 
are only potential readers. The book can be 
read, for ks literary* merits, by anyone who 
does not flinch at tragedy. It should be 
read by all those who, whether they share 
or reject the author’s conceptions, are inter¬ 
ested not only in the history of communism 
but in its prospects as well. Mr Deutscher 
has performed the feat of writing a monu¬ 
mental trilogy about one of the most famous 
autobiographers. He has done so not by 
discarding the tools of scholarship or atten¬ 
tion to curtail, but by harnessing them to 
illuminate the major themes of our time. 

Economic Literature 

Fiction for the Working Man, 1830-50 
By Louis James. 

Oxford University Press. 240 pages. 35s. 

Cf XToWADAY$,” wrote Christopher North 
IN in I832, “ reading is placed on ffce 
list of necessaries before .eating.” nis 
grumble was a sign of the times, and cer¬ 
tainly within the next twenty years there 


Wt ah ^oj#ous increase in the vplume of 
published material. Much of the 'material 
consisted; qf what another writer called 
“ economic literature,” cheap publications 
' designril to meet the needs of a new read- 
/ iqg ptifylipc 1 ° tiiis interesting book, Mr 
James carefully examines one, branch of 
^. (jpCOnomk literature,” fiction designed for 
His main emphasis, there¬ 
fore, is tt !he entertiriOTJeut ojf tired and 
bored people, although heha&a good chap¬ 
ter, well-seasoned with quotation, on the 
“improving” literature of religious tracts. 
One remarkable tract* “The Dairymap’i 
Daughter,’ r sold over two^coillion copies in 
England alone during the first eighteen 
years after its publication. It was also 
translated into many foreign languages. 
Clearly there were international , dimensions 
to marketable popular entertainment during 
this period just as there Jb^ve been in the 
age of television. The English working class 
may have, been unique in its structure and 
in its class consciousness, but, as Mr James 
shows in an illuminating chapter concerning 
fiction from France and America, it shared 
its pleasures with a wider audience. 

Mr James is at his best in dealing with 
“ economic literature ” as literature, par¬ 
ticularly with the imitators of .Dickens. He 
has much less to say about economics, and 
his history is curiously sketchy and some¬ 
times wrong. The House of Lords, for 
example, did not pass the Reform Bill in 
1831. It is quite untrue to say that the 
“ social, economic and historical back¬ 
ground ” has been fully taken into account 
in his book, as the somewhat blurb-like 
introduction claims. In any case, what is 
“ background ” in a work of this kind ? 
The very concept itself needs clarification. 
With sociology Mr James has had a more 
curious relationship. He admits that in the 
writing of his first draft he avoided not only 
sociologists but also Raymond Williams and 
Richard Hoggart, but he has introduced a 
few sociological references into the pub¬ 
lished text. On both class and family* sub¬ 
jects about which he has something to say, 
he Would havetfound the writings of both 
sociologists and social historians of value to 
hinl. Ends are left untied, and crucial rela¬ 
tionships are missed. The bibliography 
of secondary works is as incomplete as 
the' bibliography of primary sources is 
impressive. 

The result is an interesting book suffused 
with genuine feeling and full of valuable 
information, but inadequately orientated 
and pilled together. ^It will be unfortunate 
if other writers are put off producing alter¬ 
native monographs or competing interpre¬ 
tations by the existence of Mr James’s book. 
Much more remains to be done in this field 
than has already been accomplished. 
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Down in the D&rk 

The HUtorjr of TumrefUog 

By G&ta E. SandstrSm. 

Barrie awi Rbckjiff. 439 pages. 451. 

The Ttuinel. 

By David Lampe. 

Harrap. 234 pages, ill 

I p we arc to encourage' the futujry 
development qf technology a wider 
understanding of the technological past is 
essential. We should know moreabaut the 
way in which the techniques that dominate 
our lives developed: but this need has 
revealed a widespread failure in communi¬ 
cation. The professional communicator 
lacks the necessary technical knowledge 
while the average technician speaks a lan¬ 
guage the iayriian cpnnot understand and 
has become so absorbed in the study, of his 
particular tree that he has quite lost sight 
of the wood. 

Mr Gflsta Sandstrto is a rare and happy 
exception to this rule. At first sight “ The 
History of Tunnelling,” with its close prin¬ 
ted text and many drawings and diagrams, 
may deter the layman, but it should only 
be necessary for him to read the first few 
pages to realise that this is how the history 
of technology should be written. For the 
author has mastered the technicalities of 
tunnel construction without losing himself 
in them. Writing with the imaginative 
insight of the true historian he never loses 
his grasp of the whole when writing about 
the part. Above all, he has a warmth and 
sympathy that never allow him to forget 
the men behind the machines. This gives 
his book an epic quality proper to its subject, 
for despite every advance in technique, tun¬ 
nelling still demands great skill and judg¬ 
ment combined with courage and sheer 
physical endurance to a degree unique in 
modern engineering enterprise. This is 
revealed in a final chapter on the driving 
of the great new road tunnel under Mont 
Blanc. Earlier sections on the construction 
of the great transalpine railway tunnels, 
Mt. Cenis, St. Gotthard and Simplon, are 
little masterpieces in the way they combine 
the hard facts which a civil engineer would 
demand with drama to hold the general 
reader enthralled. 

Unlike the soaring majesty of a great 
bridge, a tunnel does not proclaim itself as 
a major feat of engineering ; for the traveller 
it is merely a disagreeable interval of claus¬ 
trophobic darkness and he seldom thinks 
of the men who fought their stubborn and 
often fatal battles with treacherous rock in 
the bowels of mountains to shorten his 
journey by an hour or 90. Mr Sandstr 6 m,’s 
book is a belated but very worthy memorial 
to these forgotten heroes./* 

In “ The Tunnel ” an American writer, 
David Lampe, describes in greater detail 
one of the episodes dealt with by Mr Sand- 
strflm: the driving of the world’s first great 
sub-aqueous tunnel under the Thames by 
Sir Marc Brunei. Mr Lampe has been dilir 
gent and has discovered some fascinating 


illu8trations, but hfa test is furiously disafr 
pointing. WiffioolynUgftt inaccuracies 
ttfets*fe all thefe, yet they 1 ato presented m 
such * way thfe deader mt that/the 
author had beeh unabk their 

true mjtf is 
told in a Curiously patronising style. Thus 
an engineering achievement that Mr Sand- 
strtim rightly presents av in epic of hqmah 
skill and endtirarioe beCoifieSin MrLatope's 
hand* a stiff arid faintly ridicukms eariy 
Victorian charade. As a guide to the Tbitiftti 
Tunnel the author behaVel like a sophisti¬ 
cated Londoner touring a 'village toe, J an 
unbecoming attitude dw bettaya a fauure 
of ‘ histories! imagftfotion;' k ^ The History of 
TutmeUixq;*’ shbUld be required i^admgfbr 

J?raftC4*s ; PUtri at Work „ 

Economic Haxkalof 4n France ^ 

By John and Anne-Marie Hackett 
Allen and Unwin. 418 pages. 40s. 

T his is the first comprehensive study of 
French economic panning t written in 
English. The move towards planning in 
Britain has naturally stimulates an interest 
in how planning within the framework of a 
more or less free enterprise economy works 
in France and what lessons for Britain can 
be drawn from the French experience. The 
Hacketts’ study contains an exhaustive 
account of the institutional and administra¬ 
tive machinery for planning in France and 
the detailed procedures by which the plans 
are gradually formulated and implemented. 
But the lessons for other countries, if any, 
are difficult to find because pure descrip¬ 
tion, with little critical analysis, can lend 
itself to too great a variety of interpreta¬ 
tion. British advocates of quite conflicting 
approaches to planning will all be able to 
find, in this study, facts to support their 
particular views. 

In the first place, the authors tend to take 
for granted that 

it is very largely because of the achieve¬ 
ment of the planning experiment since 1946 
that securing a rapid rate of growth is not 
the arduous problem for France today that 
it is, for very different reasons, for . . . the 
United Kingdom. 

One can certainly accept that the close, in¬ 
formed and harmonious participation of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Indus¬ 
try ana other ministries in the planning 
process, the continuous consultation with 
both sides of industry in the M Vertical ” 
and other commissions, not to mention the 
professional authority of the Planning Com¬ 
missariat, must contribute to any success 
that the plan may have had. But there have 
also been so many other features of the 
French economy during the last fifteen years 
that evidence on the number of representa¬ 
tives cl industry on the Banking Control 
Commission or the number of professional 
staff employed by the special institute 
dealing with consumptioh expenditures 
(CREdOC), Snd so on, does little to indi¬ 
cate what the relative importance of the plan 
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Tftiat\ the wfc 
machinery makes 1 
a large number 

men,sll4edicated to’ dm vMtotao < 
of solving, on p Jpforiaed toils, 

the pobltms of a growing economy it sub- 
sttmtiated over and ovoragainj ; ButftMs 
too,' Hkcthc scope, far ; influencing; hMtt- 
ment through the T capltal market, Wss wcU 
known; The detailed currlcul* vitae of the 
chief personnel involved doct not add touch 
to our understanding of hen* ^important the 
existence of such an infrastructure may be. 
It may also be true that, as the Hacketts 
suggest, everything usually went very 
smoothly—that, faced with the stark facts 
of life as presented by the technicianj^lhen 
from all points of society usually arrived at 
rational conclusions—but the reader would 
be more ready to accept this rosy view of 
painless planning if the authors had shown 
a more critical spirit For example, they 
swallow completely the plan’s view that 
. . there is an imbalance between the 
market for shares and the one. for deben¬ 
tures, as investors prefer the former. This 
must be corrected . <and that the correc¬ 
tion must take the form of rationing the 
supply of debentures rather than let their 
interest rates be raised to a level more com¬ 
patible with investors’ expectations of the 
usual French rate of inflation. 


However, it is no doubt carping to com¬ 
plain that so thorough a descriptive study 
should not attempt, at the same time, to 
solve what is, after all, the immensely diffi¬ 
cult analytical problem of what would have 
happened if there had been no pfan. And 
the descriptive material alone is often of 
considerable relevance to the situation in the 
United Kingdom. This applies, first, to 
the administrative machinery, which is of 
great interest to the question of how far it 
woukl be desirable, in Britain, to have a 
Ministry of Planning, insofar as immediate 
collaboration of the other ministries and 

P rivate industry comparable to chat in 
’ranee could not be anticipated. It also 
applies to the particularly interesting ide- 
scription of the latest changes of emphasis 
and direction in French phmnrng : notably, 
the recognition, of the importance of an in¬ 
comes policy, of “ social* Consumption, of 
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regional planpipfj, of planning. in an open 
^ and ^ of : , ^ Wfc^|»^Qpajjon 

bodies) in t hue choice oftyoad o^jeaivrps 10 
be. adopted. Ffeocji, planning, as is clearly 
explained, has developed and evolved in a 
pragmatic and very un-Gallic way ii\ the 
light of changing ccdfiqmic and sodal situ- 
^ ^Icijiar insriturionsexist^ 
nan/of jfic odcstibns 

-- r .^inifig & tiply nW adjdri 

i4g itself art t fliojfc, wjfli* ,y?>W 
pllntlihg f woiild have,* to start, iforfci?, wi 
fflust’ be fateful t6 thp^Metts for so,' full 
a desijffefion $ Ac ^y; t^ie ^rchch now 
hope to race tn£sH$&e 5 < r . ” : 

How f ast in Adversity? 

The Dutch under German Occupation^ 
1*404945 

By Werner. Wartnfcroon, 

Stanford University Press . (London: 
Oxford Uniixeriity Press* .351 pages. 42s. 

' V ‘• ' r ‘ ' ‘ ' - ‘ 

M r 4 warmbrukn, now Director of the 
' Internatbnal Center at Stanford Uni* 
versify, lived in Holland before the second 
world war and during the first nine month! 
of the German occupation. -Having $ good 
command of Dutch, and a first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the country, lie has now written a 
thoughtful, scholarly book on what happened 
to its people under Nazi tyranny. He has 
made good and extensive use of the sources 
of information brought together by the 
excellent Netherlands State Institute for 
War Documentation. As this book is the 
first on its subject to appear in any language 
other than Dutch—and even in Dutch the 
subject has not been fully treated—it 
ykserves to be read by aH those interested 
in the behaviour of a people under alien 
iftd totalitarian rule. 

Having described the situation of the 
Netherlands at the time 6f the invasion in 
1940, the German administration and its 
contacts With the smalt Dutch National- 
Socialist party, he describes 44 the response 
of the Dutch, w and ends with s6me cautious 
conclusions about their reactions to the 
occupation. All dk xnajor . facts .ate there, 
well chosen and presented in due order. 
Nevertheless, no portrait of the peribd, no 
deep insight into what the; author himself 
calls 3 the basic problemdf the individual's 
responsibilities in his conlrontarion wiih 
society<and the state*” emerges. Hb book, 
although'm. (welcome contribution. Ho the 
knowledge af tite period,.remains tod much 
like a pattern drawn up by a tailor: 'all the 
measurements i are-fh° rc ^ • and they are 
correct, but tbe/ do not amount to.what 
one' is looking for—a. portrait -permitting 
those who have known, and those who bavc 
not kiwwn ths 1 person^ to meet and gain an 
uriderttandingofhim* 

This is particularly difficult’to achieve if 
one has to describe the reactions of people 
in circumstances—like the Nazi terror-^, 
into which it is so hard to have insight. 
The worse the terror . becomes, the 


more difficult; it 4 s ii§ uodeststand the reac- 
tiorifi. For* vexampk*. wyv 
especially since thegjchmapa ^ial—>ask why 
thert^was.np prions resistanpe among J«ws 
ip the ^ Fituil Solution.” i^ Warmbrunp 
considers the most fundamental; reason t<> 
haY^ been the Jews lack jxf .a deeply. fek 
cptamop ethos. This does opt ,seeni to bp 
cypp the beginning ,pf an e^plaoaiipn.< The 
writer is nearer <tb? truth wfen hpi^tgtcs 
pjsewhert that “ no^esisrai^CiPf sigmhegur 
proportion > feasible without Jhp hopflL of 
success,” Bur just as “ Final Solution’Vi* 
a uuth<pnpcaling euphcnrisipfor something 
unuoaginabk, so the phrasp ^ails 

to convey the horror of seeir®,, not .pnly 
oneself A bur everyone one loves, faced 
with unthinkable cruelty, from which depth 
is apparently the only escape. Maybe the 
only salvation, in such circumstances, is the 
acceptance of fate. This is p scholarly book 
—but it Will heetd 'greater frnggirianort* and 
greater knowledge^ of the <^Crtts of tbjfc 
human spirit to write a true history of the 
occupation,. 

fcAPERBACK i 
SELECTION 

A new scries of puperbackt. h is been issued 
by Messrs Cape to coincide with the opening 
of the ntw university year. Tire first ten tiths 
are all historical, were rill originally published 
by Cape and co?*t much less than half : the price 
of the hard back edition. 

BcloW is V guide to some of the paperback* 
received by this journal in recent weeks; A 
further selection will appear next week. 

Economics : 

Tub Principle's 01 Economic Planning; A 
Study prepared for the Fribian Society. By W. 
Arthur T.ewis. 128 pages 12s.'6d. (University.^. 
Allen and Umvin. 


History op England. E\- George Burton 
Adams. (Revis^l ^’dtobbrUt. StbuyMiJ , 617 
pages. 15s. Cape. 


Medieval ahd; * i iRBNftifcs’ANcp. n f -FriliteNraY 

Volume 1, Medieval .Fjpryttfpi Volunfe 
Coming of, Humanism apd - the Age of rbe 
Medici. B/Ferdinand ’Scffefrilf. 75 583 pages in 
all. 13s. each. Facets oh tiie • JRcN^jssANCfh 
By Wallace K. Ferguson el al. 1 ' 1 to pages. 
9s. 6d. The Crusade Against fiLiVBRv/1830- 
1860. By Louis Fuller -333 Mge*., ,17a. , , Tot 
Jacksonian Era, 18284848/ ftri&yridon G, 
Van Deuscn. 302 pages. 15s. The Federalist 
178W« ) L.,.ar John C r MiUa. 317 pagw. 
17s. The CuLtuRAt L^fb of the New NattoI, 
1/76-1830. * By RUakW' Bl^hic' Nye , u 33d ^g^. 
17s,- Reaction and . -RJtvoLimfWy 1814-1932. 
By: B. AytB,, l^s. r »3Uw of 

Bninn. 297 pagefe m. ' ! 

Empire, 1740^1763. f By Witter L. Ddm k 436 
20a. (All, Torchbook* Scrips.) Jdarper 
and Row* v . , - , . 


A Study oe- Hu^ohy* Vplumo^ DC and K- By 
Arnold J. Tuynhce. /$7 Rud 422 . pages rcspec- 
tivdy: 15s. each. Greece. By m. Kostovtzeff. 
(Tramlated by J ; D. Duff.) 1 afc'pagtb. 13s. 6d. 
(Qaiaxy.) TOm Waesom': 'Agrarian Rebel, By 
C./Vann Woodward. 518 pages. 15s. (Guktxy,) 
The Plague in Shakespeare's London. By 
F, ‘ Pi Wilson. 239 pages, 6s. (Oxford.) 
Vol.TAiRij. By H. N. Brailsford: 141 pages. 6s. 
(Oxford.) Oxford University Frwfc. 


Capitalism in AMSTttlu>AM in thh 17th 
Century. By Violet Barbour.- 171 pages. 
12s. 6d. A History oh Business. Volume 11; 
From die ^lonopoliNts to tlie Organization Mao. 
By Miriam Beard. 292 pages. 15s. The 
ShamisH Cockpit. By : Franz Barken a u. 335 
pages. 15s. (All Ann Arbor Serit*5».) University 
v} Michigan Press. London: Cresset Press. 


Reformation Europr, 1M7-J559. By G. R. 
Iilton. 349, pages. 8s, 6d. (Fomana llibtory oJ 
Europe.) Collin <. 

AIedieval People. By Eileen Power. 222 pages. 
10s. 6d. (University.) 1 Methuen? 

A History or Latin America. By George 
Pendle. 249 4s. (Pelican OfigiiviVl) 

Pengtiin. 


bfremtttrc and Lhcrary 
Criticism : 


Lectures on Kc:onoauc Phincipmls. By Dennis 
-Robertson. 48(1 page*. 12s. 6d. (Fomana 

Library.) Collins. 

T>iE Du»lomagy or Economic Di;vf.loi»ment 
and OtHRH Pa flics. ^ By Eugene R, Black. 176 
pages, 10s. AtheiuHm, New York. London: 
Transatlantic Booh Service. 

The Uneasy Cask pom Progressive Taxation. 
Py Walter J. BUm* «nd Harry Kalven. 131 
pages. 9s. (Photfoix^ Utmersuy of Chicago 
Press. 

I’Dii ACX.UMU 14 TIDN' oh; CahmM., 3 y< Rosa 
Luxemburg. (Translated, by Agnesi Schwarz- 
child. 1 ) 475 pages. , 14>'. ' Rouhteage amV Kegan 
Paul ( ■ * '* ; fl . ' " -’* T / 

’tiistory and Biography: 

Wnb TRujyi) iNbiA: Vhiuruc 7; Tht 

Founders: Volume H," The OuartHhns.' B\ 
Philip Woodruffs 402 and*385<pagCKvr(sspocti^oly. 
10 a. *6ds CRGhi A : HisTGHV - t>f : PoLI^ILM 
Thought. By Fnvllis Doyle. .319..pages. 
I0s. «d. . KinC JAMBS VT, ANft I". 3y,David 
Harris Willsdn* 4&) j»gH. lis. (Sd . 1 POuTlbs 
aRd Opinion in tub Ninetrsntu Century : An 
Historical Introduction^ : By John Bowl 6 .. 512 
pages, l£s. 6dr The French Revplution, 
1788-1792. Biy Gaetano Salveminu (Translated 
by t. M. Rawsort.) 338 pages. 10s, 6d. Sir 
Richard GgENvaun' of thb 0 Revenge.^ By 
A« L; Rowk. 365 poses. 10s, 6d, Cathrpnk 
of Aragon. JBy Qarreu Mauindey. 343 pages, 
10s. 6 d. Thr Age of Catii|jri^e d^ Medici: 
and Bssays m EHfcribetlian' HBtory, By J; E. 
Neale. 272 pafee$v'‘ M 10 fc. < 6 d. CoNsTntmoNAL 


Tin- StiCKF.r Agent. By Joseph Conrad. 24S 
pages. 3.s. 6d. Nortromo. By Joseph Conrad. 
462 pages. 5s. ; Tiffi Nk^lh op the 
“ Narcissus *' : and Other Stories. By Joseph 
Conrad. 358 pages. 4s. 6d. Victory. By 
Joseph tomad. .327 pages. 4s. (AH Modern 
Classics Series.) Literature and Cm ittcism. 
By H. CooiTriu-A: 160 pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelicnn.) 
Anger and After : A Guide to the New British 
Drama. By John, Russcty Taylor., 351. pages. 
5s, r (Pcligqn.) Three Gilman . Plays. Hy 
Grtrg Btichner et d. (Introduced*by Martin 
Esslin.) 236 pages. 4s. (PcrtgUln Pfey^.)-NRW 
En«EX.ish Dramatists, 7. Imrrodttacd by J. W 

Lamarr, 33Q jpages As. 6d. ; (Jftuguin p^ysv) 


VEAp. Peter Ure. Ji9. pugqs-, '5s. Riujj. 
Ry^.Flido C^..Mason. 120 pages, ,5s. RpSkiN. 
By' QuAtJh 1 Bell. ^20 prfges. 5s. ^'Graitam 
Greene. J'lBy David Pryue^Jone*.119 pagfes. 
5S. : (Ail Write;** and Qrjfetits Series.); Oliver and 
BovcL , 


The PiAY& ob\ J\ S. Buqt. By fXtvid E, Jones. 
2 $6 pages. 7 sl 6d. THE rLiviNG ’ Milton ; 
Eisays by Varidus Handy. CbHected ffaid edited 
by Frank Kermode. 189< pages; \7s. ROutiedgi 
and Kegm Paul. j ! r 


Thb Livbs op the English Posts. By Samuel 
Jofaed^O' (Rejected - and, introduced, bv S. C. 
KQMrtb.) .384 pages ,8s. f 6d. (Foptaw Library.) 

Modern AMgRigAfr 'fexciiott:' Essays la Criti- 
dim. Edited ^ A. Wdton Lhx, 365 pages. 
13s: tfd. (Galaxy.) Oxford Unfaef&ty Presi. 
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•.. and just as expertly formulated 
is the Staff Pension Scheme 
administered for 

4 t 

May & Baker Limited 
by The Standard 

More than 2,000 organisations, of every size and type, 
rely on us for their staff pension arrangements. 

They avail themselves of our specialized experience 
and welcome the expert help given by 
our Pensions Superintendents throughout the 
country. And so, if need be, could you... 

THE STANDARD 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1828. Assets exceed £850,000,000 411 

Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 

London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4,57/38 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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Ex-King Cotton 


A BOMB was dropped into the complacent fog of the 
Cotton Board conference at Harrogate last weekend. 
An outsider, a merchant banker, cast a cold eye on the 
•industry and told it how it looked from the Gty—pretty 
unimpressive. Mr Kenneth Keith of Philip yill, fljg*tia$QOy 
Etlangers, asked the delegates how their industry ogtild jsitttyt 2 
to its shareholders further investment in cotton at the present 
rates of return. “ If ydii cannot expect at least per dent- 1 - 
nearly twice your present rate of return—from faew invest¬ 
ment, then you should consider whether you should return 
surplus cash to your shareholders.” This wis not- received 
with enthusiasm by an audience that had been listening to pleas 
for more protection and congratulations on the achievements 
of the last few years. Which is only natural, since an industry’s 
main concern is usually with immediate threats to profits, even 
though it ought not to be. But it is disappointing nonetheless 
from one whose problems can only be embalmed, not solved, 
by protective measures. 

Like any deposed king, cotton lives on its past and, while 
making moves to catch up with present (Conditions, still looks 
out at the world with tl^ eyes of one to whom the world owes 
a living. Its Contraction since the days when it domihated 
world trade in cotton goods has been dramatic, and traumatic. 
Export markets have dwindled to nothing: from 7,000 million 
yards in 1917 to 260 million yards last year. This was partly 
the result of other countries’ restrictions—the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff of 1929 cost the industry 100 million yards a year of 
business in America—but largely the result of the growth of 
textile industries in traditional markets. These industries, 
mainly in India, Pakistan and Hongkong, have now become 
exporters in their turn (completing the cycle that started in the 
eighteenth century when the growth of the industry in Britain 
threw Indian spinners and weavers out of work), and imports 
into Britain last year provided a third of the cotton goods sold 
in this country. At the same time, numbers employed have 
dwindled and the present figure is only 28 per cent of the 
1913 level; 55 per cent of 1950. 

The industry left was by no means a thin and active one 
that had been struggling to get out of a fat one ; it was just 
a smaller fat one. The process had left it exhausted and out of 
date, and the Cotton Industry Bill of 1959 was promoted to 
provide compensation for die scrapping of old equipment and, 
later, to contribute towards re-equipment and modernisation. 
The effects have not been dramatic. Although nearly half of 
the spinning capacity was scrapped, and 40 per cent of the 
looms, only 20 per cent and 25 per cent of cloth and yam 
finishing capacity , respectively went out—probably because of 
the temporary boom cycle that unfortunately started at the 
same time as the schemes. In the depressed conditions ruling 


sitjc^. th£completion $ tlu$, p^.of auqt^joo. 

mfife haVe closed 'dbwn,' *ithout compinsa'tion. The second 
phase of the scheme, re-equipment, is now under .way. Appli¬ 
cations for grants in respect of £116 million have been re- 

indication of die. industry’s needs and its intentions, js_ 
quieting sutee its greatest need » for'iiKhejti^f' 

However! it is perhaps toosodh to 0eei'''6i 

scheme. It is an encouragihg sign thitt ioa^put h^ jbirifiy faHai 
in the last year, whfle'the nuirihet 1 Employed has tfjf : 

8 per cent At the Oame tiizte, ’otitput« yitttIti’j^e wfcond 
quarter this year wta sEghtly higher than a year ago^ sttaOf : 
to dutch at after a pttronghd depresritm. Mott important, 
the period of stock seduction that was partly the estate of die 
depression seems now to be over, find the increase in 'orders 
since April may reflect its end. 

All this is a welcome short-run relief for the industry, but 
cannot solve the problem of cheap imports. In his enthusiastic¬ 
ally-received speech at Harrogate, Mr Rostron, chaiftnanpf 
the Cotton Board, said that “ Control of imports is the first 
essential condition of the industry's well-being.” (At the end 
of die meeting a delegate remarked that at last .the industry 
has a chairman who is on its side.) But the industry is delud¬ 
ing itself if it imagines that there is likely to be a major shift 
in the government's policy on such imports, or that a Labour 
government could afford to behave much differently. Textiles 
are, unfortunately for Lancashire, the first choice of many 
countries venturing into industrialisation. Mr Keith said 
“ It makes little sense to help backward- people with gifts and 
cheap loans, and then deny them an opportunity to earn the 
foreign exchange they need to live better lives.” • That the 
textile industries of other countries are heavily-protected 
would be no justification for such a retrograde policy in Britain, 
for 'all that, most regrettably, if increases the pressure from 
Asian imports. However, the government has accepted that 
the situation causes peculiar hardship to the cotton industry. 
The Cotton Bill was an attempt to repair the damage and'the 
government’s approval in principle of some decree of Cate¬ 
gorisation of Imports (already controlled in torn) is' further 
recognition. Ceilings have been fixed too high—says Lanca¬ 
shire—and discussions are taking place to establish categories 
of imports in order to avoid hardship in particular sections Of 
the industry. Should the government go any further ? 

If further control of imports means preserving an inefficient 
industry, dearly no more should.be done. Mr Keith held a 
mirror up to the industry and found it wanting by -the dis¬ 
passionate, perhaps arbitrary,, criteria of finance*. Return on 
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capital for the industry is 8.8 per cent, ha^thn figufT'fcjr 
manufacturing industry as a whole and in spite ofjja mere* 
in assets in the industsy, gross income fell bggjfifen ioMp f< 
and 1958-60. This hardly reveals a dynriflic rifspHise tp 
increased competition. He suggested that 
continued inefficient operation are to improve efficiency, 
diversify or liquidate. 

Mr Keith’s strictures only apply to the “ average ’ industry. 
There are several firms whose pursuit of efficiency has shown 
how the best modem iffaehinery pay^of^'.Ifis possible (lso 
to improve efficiency by horizontal lafger 

units making the same things, or (perhaps following) vertical 
integration with customers and suppliers, The excessively 
fragmented, stratified structure of the cotton industry, has been 



ing-space ” asked for at HanogaM.would achieve much—-and 
would raise .important, and far more basic, political issues. 
The solution lies in the industry's own power and cannot be 
suppljpd^cqm outside..J£hy should it? The arguments for 
, specif pm&ction- ave hriically social and hark back to the 
^ fibsWiftlm.Inportahce'tlMt cotton once held. But the industry 
’now employs less than a tenth of the labour force in the North 
We,st. It is no longer King, and can no longer demapd 
privileges. , , . 


New Look for Local Finance 


T hursday's white paper 90 local .authority, borrowing 
puts ; clothes , on the skeleton dangled before the 
bankers and merchants of the City pf. London by Mr 
Maudling at last week’s. Mansion House dinner., in. the end 
the local treasurers have won terms a good! deal better, and 
more sensible, than the Treasury was initially prepared to 
offer. Clearly. ,<orie reason fpr be long delay in the white 
paper's appearance has been’ the struggle put up by the repre¬ 
sentatives of . the local authorities , that forced the Treasury 
to think deeply about what it was doing and why, and per¬ 
suaded it to . send Treasury, officials into the offices, of; the 
treasurers to actually watch the mechanics of local, finance. 
Some local treasurers with hfgh temporary, debt will be upset 
that control is imposed at all; many more wifi bcjsadtbat tfie- 
maximum placed on temporary borrowing is not higher ; all 
are likely to regret the loss of freedom to manage tbri r debt 
as they thought best. But in general the white .paper is .likely 
to be treated, as a fairly satisfactory compromise. 

The new arrangements, subject to parliamentary approval, 
will come into operation with the beginnings of the new fiscal 
year next April, and, the authorities wdlhave four years in 
which to conform. After that period of grace, an authority)? 
temporary borrowing; fpr up. to three months must nqt exceed 
15 per cent of its total, outstanding debt or, if it is higher, 
its: capital expenditure in the preceding twelve months. Tem¬ 
porary borrowing of up to one year must not exceed 20 per 
cent of an authority’s debt. or one and one-third times, its 
capital expenditure in the preceding twelve months. The 
provision on capital, expenditure, will deady help those small 
authorities that are, expanding rapidly. 

When the Chancellor outlined these limits last week he 
created considerable confusion by not indicating ,-jiist what 
would and what would not be considered as tempoipry debt. 
The widest possible definition covering all, debt repayable in 
one year, irrespective, of original maturity, produced a figure 
of temporary debt for all authorities of nearly 24 per cent and 
well above the new 20 per cent maximum. On the narrowest 
possible definition temporary debt is ho more than 15 per cent. 
It is this definition that the Treasury has settled on. Borrow¬ 
ing in anticipation of revenue and from internal sources is not 
included. Also excluded are stock exchange Issue?, local 
bonds, and mortgages which, although originally longer-term 


debt, have less thanone year to. run to maturity merely through 
the passage.of time. Escalator loans, with,their break clauses 
at six-monthly intervals and progressively rising rates of 
interest, proved one of the thorniest items to F^ace iatbi? 
definition. The Treasury baa compromised, :by excluding’all 
existing escalator loans j. but future loans of this nature with 
a break clause that can he invoked in the first twelve months 
will be classed as temporary borrowing.; ,. , 

. This narrow definition as the white paper points out, means 
that temporary borrowing is now about; 15 per cent of total 
debt—a percentage that therefore gives authorities consider¬ 
able leeway.; And while some of the big and perhaps more 
adventurous, authorities like Birmingham,, Leeds and Reading 
have taken their short-term borrowing well above, 20 per cent 
and. even above, 50 per cent of .their total debt, there are 
nonetheless an enormous number of authorities which have 
kept their temporary- debt well below the 20 per cent mark. 
The main reason for this is. that in the past the only guide to 
what was the “ reasonable ” level for . temporary, borrowing 
wasprovided by the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1947 
Which, inter alia, limited temporary borrowing by Scottish 
authorities to 15 per cent. This tended to become the guiding 
light for the more cautions treasurers.. But by the same token, 
these authorities, and the Scottish authorities free of that 
restriction, will now feel free to increase their temporary debt. 

The latest available figures on the division of. .local, debt 
between the different types of authorities coincide, with the 
period when short-term borrowing was at a peak: it was 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPORARY DEBT 1 
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Cunard Gets Its Loan 

F inancing die new Cunarder was far from the mind of 
the Ministry of Transport when it introduced its loan 
scheme to aid Shipbuilding at the beginning Of June ; 
but it has ended by providing a convenient way out of Gunard’s 
inability to pay for a new slnp itself, and the Government's 
electoral commitment to help to get a new liner built. A ship 
that Will not be started until early 1963 hardly fits in with the 
Government’s desire to give the shipbuilders short-term aid 
that would provide them with a breathing space In which to 
reorganise into a more competitive state. But eventually the 
Q.4 is going to give some shipyard a long period of major 
activity—probably three years—^nd help keep the liner build¬ 
ing habit alive in Britain* when It was otherwise liable to 
atrophy; ■ Ten per doit more passengers may'have Crossed in 
Cunard fehips thfe year than last, encouraging Cunard to go 
ahead whh the' project; but after so long a period of dedme 
itwonldbe abmve tnan who forecast that fUs recovery would 
last/ ■ - ’ ‘- ’■•• 

• > The taost one can say about the new Cunrder is that it is a 
less uneconomic -project than the original scheme* for a 70000 
tonner that Cunard so wisely dropped two years aga ‘Ufltil 


the company is ready to reveal the detaife of the ndy 
design*—which it is still, after two yeara, discari&gH*tile 
extent to which It has managed to inebrpotate modern ideas 
to cut costs must be a bit of a mystery. Cundtti has rejected 
die “ Canberra’s ” aft engine-layout, on the grounds that a 


38,000 tonner that dqea agjr knoa neede mo^big and bmy a 

Q*™* P«. C^.^U^t^ the “ Ouir 

berra ’A has sunered front us menupt **p tn ** r upsetting 
die trim may have helped Cunard trthfe decision). But die 
space-saving that aft-mounted engfitea [offer would seegi a 
useful bonus, which would allow thefrihe number of pasiri©* 
gers to be carried in a smaller ship: wisgh the Cunarder^© 
provide more luxurious accommodation*'.as the Atlantic nekjge 
<femands, it will apparently carry %boo passengers, tenjipi^ 
<^nt fe#er than the “ Canberra,” in ash^p 140 feet longer! 
fifrt wider jmd ig&bo gross tons M gatf . The “1 

t iers a weight penalty from its tur^«|ectric drive, so 
uld be little difference between t^ipiM^t of its 8j,i 
aes and the 110,000 hp ones <jMp Q4. 4 . 

i iw.rw 7 B«s- 

gone for the utmost cost-saving m BWNhngMi d4s ship, how- 
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ever fttourably it . may compare with the old Queer* {the the.eompaoy the beat pert of jCaso^oop, ; Now its Sflaryial 

“Qeeen Elizabeth” carries.2,255 passengcrsia 82*000,grow problem—apart from naakwgtbeshippay—i* to, 

tons, and the“Quecn Mary ” 1*970 in 78.000 tons). Where low* over tpvyearsi from the tintotbauthc-ahip tt-|t*iifer& 

it does gain compared with these mastodons is in engine power and. to ratfaihe .difference of some jfoi.million between .the 

and space: two screw.can transmit the uo,ooo hp needed to £17,6 miUton tbatiti*beinglcnt an&rbe.j&tt miiUodi diat.it 

propel the ship at30 knots, where the old ships need four. expects the ship to cost. - , , i-., 

So there will only, be one engine room end one boiler room, n, 

instead of two of each: more space wiU he available for pay- rp hough this loan may be treated as tf it wasjustanothw 

load—including the valuable upper-deck apace otherwise X of the loan! under the Ministry's scheme. it was more 

occupied by ducts from the second engine room—and the fuel genuinely additional to it—as die addition of a further 

bill should be roughly halved. But this bill will stiU be bigger million to the kitty after the loan was announced suggests. The 

than the w Canberra V which burns ^fcooo worth of oil a day other ships Ordered under the scheme have mosdy been tankers 

—about a quarter of tbe total costs of operating fast linen like ^ bulk costing perhaps a tenth Of the amount*) 

this. Capital charges and other overheadi might account for be spent on the Cunarder. These are the ships that Will, one 

more than a third of total coats, but the crew for only a fifth hopes, help to make the British shipping industry better able 

or so and food for a tenth. So cuttmg the initial coat of die to meet international competition. One of die most encourag- 

•hip, by getting as many passengers as comfortably as possible jug ^ is dm so high a proportion ofships—afarl? half 

into the smallest hull, is the best way to cut costa. the 840,000 ton* financed before the Cunarder—are bulk 

Tbe Cunard specification, therefore, still seems under the carriers, the type of ship that British shipowners'*) mistakenly 

infiueKe of the grandiose—but never very profitable—tradi- neglected in recent yearn, and which they need if they areto 

dost of luxury Atlantic linen, a tradition that has beggared operate profitably at what may, after this winters boom, ptove 

some of its deported rivals but is still admittedly maintained to be a basically low level of freight rates. And these are die 

by in subsidised foreign competitors. The need to meet this ships that provide the yards with work, fa die 

competition and to provide the apace that is the ship’s: best Ministry wished—when orders fell so much last autumn and 

answer to airline competition most be Cunard’s excuse for the winter, it feared that the industry might sink before it could 
apparent lavishness of in design. learn to swim better. The loans were intended to give ship- 

■ What is surprising is that Cunard has not designed a ship building the time it needs to improve technique and cut costs; 

specifically for the dual purpose of cruising and regular ser- and th e rise in orders shows that the scheme has done so. 

vices; this Q.4 will be an Atlantic liner that is not unsuitable The prices that British yards are still charging for ships, 
for cruising. Cunard still regards a regular Atlantic service though much lower than a couple of years ago, are still well 

as its first objective and its most profitable activity, and cruis- above the lowest international levels at Which an owner can 
ing simply n a means of keeping ships occupied in, perhaps, build. Tankers are now being built for £43-^44 a ton, more 

three winter months when few people want to crow the than 20 per cent above the Japanese price, while bulk carriers 

Atlantic by sea. Some other lines, however, look on these two cost £47-^0 a ton. British shipowners who are paying these 

occupations the other way round, and the first line that ven- prices are therefore putting themselves at a disadvantage com- 

tured into the off season cruising that Cunard now proposes pared with competitors who go to Japan, or to Sweden—where 

—Home Lines—has decided to put its ships cruising all the the yards say that they are building ships at a loss to survive 

time. So Cunard’s choice challenges some of the current in f aC e of Japanese competition. Whatever British yards may 

experience. At least its shareholders can feel that the company allege, tbe Swedish government nowadays seems to offer 

is getting a ship on the cheap, for the 10-year government loan rather less aid than the British, while the absence of a big 

will only be at 4* per cent—quite genuinely fortuitously, the national merchant fleet is a factor that makes life harder for 

rate charged on loans under the scheme fell from 4i to 4 i the Swedes. The difference between the interest rates charged 

per cent on October 14th, just before tbe Ministry of Trans- by the government and commercial loans—to which needs to 

port offered this loan to Cunard. The fall will have saved be added the coat of credit insurance when a ship is built 

abroad—does something to bridge tbe gap between British 
and foreign building costs, but it only goes part of tbe way. 

British shipbuilders still therefore need to learn how their 
foreign rivals keep costs, down. The £75 million that the 
government has now provided looks like being the last aid 
they will get, unless a Labour government should prove more 
anxious to aid the less effident industries. Some capacity may 
have to go, and-die yards that remain witt-have to become 
tougher with their suppliers but more flexible towards: their 
buyers.. Shipbuilding has many inherent advantages inBritaip 
—that is why Britain was once the biggest shipbuilder in .the 
world—mid there is no reason why the industry should not 
capitalise these. advantages to survive. Cunarders, however, 
can hardly be, its daily bread: this liner market may boa 
virtual British moo»poiy, but it is the. boxes that carry gtipds, 
which the Japanese buiU, so well and cheaply, that are tbe key 
merchant ships of die future. . 
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Farmers didn’t ask far these 5 new features 
on Ferdson’s Big Blue, hut they will 


Fordson’s Big Blu# Super Major is one of the world’s most 
popular tractors. It is the result of Ford's many years' 
experience in pioneering farm machinery, and is affec¬ 
tionately owned by farmers everywhere. 

Now Ford has improved the Big Blue Super Major in five 
ways that farmers will appreciate: 

1. Increased engine power: the Super Major’s 3 f /*-litre 
diesel now delivers 53.7 b.h.p., responds smoothly with 
massive lugging power. 

2. More power at the PTO: at the rated PTO speed of 
540 r.p.m., you now get a hefty 42.5 h.p. at the power take¬ 
off. This will handle even the toughest PTO jobs. 


3. Lower ground speeds:; the Super Major has a new 
range of lower ground speeds (down to 1.5 m.p.h.), ideal 
for row-crop operations and for maximum performance 
with PTO-driven equipment 

4. Double-acting top link: Big Blue’s new top link gives 
positive control in tension and compression, maintains 
precise implement depth in any soil. 

5. Smoother lowering of implements: 
dual flow control oti this new Big Blue 
lets you adjust the rate of raising and 
lowering implements, especially vaiu- 
able when using heavy equipment 
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FRENCH WAGES 


Rendezvous in the Autumn 


Paris 


A fter a, month of hesitation—or; rather, 
, of pricing their activists—the unions 
for the public sector are going into action 
against the incomes policy Jmplied ip 
France’s stabilisation programme. On 
Wednesday the railwayman held a one-day 
strife;; the miners are threatening to 
resume—for an indefinite period—the sjrike 
they broke off in April; bus and under¬ 
ground workers are preparing fpr action; 
and gas and electricity workers, for their 
part, have spent the last few days consider¬ 
ing similar large-scale operations. 

These rearing obstacles on the labour side 
contrast with the government’s success in 
getting the price of beef reduced to the level 
set by M. Giscard d’Estaing. With labour 
hostilities only beginning, each side hopes 
that the other will weaken. The govern¬ 
ment, although still committed to taking 
counter-measures in case of strikes by the 
public services, may this time refrain from 
the requisitioning that brought matters to 
a head last March. The union leaders, for 
their part, believing the authorities to be 
wholly preoccupied with the price war, 
expect them to be too busy to take a tough 
stand over wage increases. 

The first round has already gone to the 
unions : the government, which a month 
ago would not accept a quarterly increase 
in the wages of civil servants of more than 
0.75 per cent, agreed to extend this to i per 
emt, and even to raise the increase due on 
October ist to i.25 per cent. The unions, 
having demanded considerably higher rates 
of increases—in certain sectors up to 10 per 
c:ir—are, however, complaining that this 
concession is derisory, and the government 
has allowed it to get about unofficially that 
individual sectors may be allowed specific 
wa^e increases. 

The unions arc thus not even allowing 
M. Pompidou time to convert the effects 
of the stabilisation plan into a drop in 
prices. The unions are not systematically 
hostile to the stabilisation plan nor do 
they dispute the necessity of frying to curb 
prices, but thev consider that they were 
cheated in April, when promised a 
“rendezvous” on wages in the autumn. 
Now that it has arrived, they are told that 
wages are not after all to bfc' brought into 
line with the private sector. Farmers, too, 
are reciting the long list of broken govern¬ 
ment promises. And the government's 
margin for negotiation is too narrow to 
enable it fealty to regain the confidence of 
these sectional interests without jeopardising 
the outcome of the stabilisation plan. It 


may take some years of adjustment before 
any practical incpmes policy can be achieved 
in France. 
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Gome and Join Vs 

' ' ' - Genepd* 

O ne ^international monetary power that 
wdl not presumably be taking part in 
the. discussions on international liquidity 
initiated at this month’s meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund' is Switzer¬ 
land. Switzerland is not a member of the 
IMF, and at present shows no inclination 
to join. However the matter is not quite as 
cut and dried as this may indicate. 

Any attempted modification of the inter¬ 
national payments system could hardly 
ignore Switzerland; and while Switzerland 
does not intend to ask for a seat among the 
ten powers of the Paris Club it would 
apparently accept one with alacrity if it 
were offered. Clearly there would be an 
advantage in having Switzerland in on the 
discussions, particularly when the com¬ 
mittee starts looking at the wider aspects of 
reserve currencies, at the inflationaty 
pressures in Europe resulting from financing 
the American deficit, and at the possibility 
of some change in the traditional relation¬ 
ships between gold and foreign exchange in 
official reserves. But no matter how desir¬ 
able it may seem, it would, nonetheless, be 
difficult to invite a non-IMF country into 
discussions sponsored by the IMF and from 
which all but the financially powerful IMF 
members have been expressly excluded. 
There is, however, one opening that could 
facilitate such a move, assuming that is that 
Switzerland in the meantime cannot be 
persuaded to take the sensible step of joining 
the IMF. 

Per Jacobsson had always hoped to get 
Switzerland to join the IMF before he 
retired ; one of his last achievements before 
his untimely death was to persuade Switzer¬ 
land to become associated with the Paris 
borrowing' arrangement. The Swiss agreed 
to participate m any action of the $6 billion 
Paris Club Up to a maximum of $200 mil¬ 
lion, on the basis of bilateral agreements 
with the members of the Club. The Swiss 
Federal Government was empowered by 
parliament to conclude the agreejricnt The 
bill i$ now subject to three months' delay, 
during which rime citizens may ask for a* 
referendum.' However, opee this agreement 
comes into operation it may be easier to 
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arrange tfi^ inclusion M'SfWitierliiid’in’the 
liquidity / J ‘,. : J '\' 

^Switzerland's refuel tfr f 
looks increasingly OUt of step i 

in view of its inclusion fi ___ 

major moves for international financial co¬ 
operation and copsulWion- The coring is 
both a number of the Bank for International 
Setriernehts^ anjJ^of^ the Organisation; fpr 

of 



Club 

sterling m 19615 it has a swap tgreeqtent 
of $100 million with the Unitcd Sttrt^s ahd 
has purchased $48 Fdosa’s, 

currency bonds. It is a hope, 11 a dim one, 
that ,Switzerland, faced with the prospect of 
formal exclusion from the deci$i^ns on 
national liquidity,' may now decide, at lad to 
take the plunge and join the IMF. 


AIR FARES 


Confusion at Salzburg : 

T he United States Civil Aeronautics 
Board has done it again. With the best 
of intentions, it has thrown yet another 
meeting of the International Air Transport 
Association into confusion. On Tuesday; 
after a month to think things over, the air¬ 
lines flying the North Atlantic re-assembled 
in a docile and co-operative frame of mind 
to rubber-stamp, so they thought, a new 
North Atlantic tariff that had been all but 
agreed when their three week old meeting 
was suspended in mid-September. Back¬ 
bone of the new tariff was a 12} per cent 
cut in the basic economy fare, bringing the 
one-way ticket down from £94 to £82 with 
the usual 5 per cent discount on return 
tickets. Many airlines found even so modest 
a cut difficult enough to accept, especially 
when it was linked with lower first-class 
fares and a special £107 return holiday 
ticket, but they came to Salzburg prepared 
to do so. 

A good deal of thinking and re-thinking 
had also been done inside the United States 
during the monril. The two American air¬ 
lines, Pan American and Trans World Air¬ 
lines, which up till now had stoOd poles 
apart on fares policy, appeared ft the meet¬ 
ing with a joint proposal that tvetyone be- 
lieVes, and will cOnbnul: tb ( believe whether 
it is true or not, was dictated by the tJS 
Civil Aeronautfcs Boa^d. tWt that'this Is 
a bad plan. Itfybbilf od the Ihfeoiy of an 
average basic fartf pf £^2, fludwtiflg with 
the Seasons. Formbit of #ydgrft would, 
be as low as £75 (ii. 1 a return fare of about 
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£142 1 os.)) but during the peak 
weeks of the summer it mipht rise as 
as £91, which is still marginally bekwf 
day’s fates. The ch$rt.shows why airlines 
should be concerned about the highly 
seasonal North Atlantic traffic; there has 
been much discussion about the kind of 
fare inducements that might coax passen¬ 
gers to travel slightly off-season—very little 
is known about the elasticity of demand for 
an airline seat. 


20 . & 
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It is a measure of the airlines’ temper 
that the seemingly innocent American pro¬ 
posal should have pm them in a paddy be¬ 
cause—and at this early stage only because 
—it upsets all their previous calculations 
about loads, revenue and probable financial 
out-turn. These have been made on the 
assumption of a basic, year-round £82 fare 
on the North Atlantic, and they # will have 
to re-calculate them an over again to con¬ 
vince first themselves, and then their fre¬ 
quently sceptical governments, that the 
American plan does not make the situation 
any worse. The two American airlines are 
getting some of their strongest support from 
Air France, which has emerged as one of 
the pace-makers of the meeting. The 
biggest stumbling block is deddmg how 
long is high summer; the original American 
proposal said as long as 10 weeks, the US 
Civil Aeronautics Board says as few as seven 
weeks; and many non-American airlines are 
inclined, for once, to igree with CAB. 


as 1 large mian bitten by a. small peke. This 
week the dispute was finally settled by a 
lump sum payment of £250,000 to Canada 
for past information and the promise of a 
3 per cent royalty on any Canadian-type fuel 
sold by the British to buyers of Canadian- 
designed power station^,; 

At first sight, it does not look as if the 
Canadians have done very well out erf the 
deal; they have certainly not got 8s much as 
they would have liked. But Britain is now 
starting intensive research into types of 
nuclear power stations that ate second- 
generation models of the kind devetap^ ^ 
Canada, and the wemmm<maea Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd. may feel that with 
this d^efcpmaft ^ 
agreements between Britain and Canada 
may once again become two-way affairs. 
Much of its past resentment was based on 
the growing tendency for information td 
flow exclusively from Canada to Britain. But 
some aspects of British policy that most 
irritated the Canadians, such as the placing 
of so much British research tinder commer¬ 
cial security wraps, not only remains but 
have been written into the new agreement. 
Exchange of data is going to stop short of 
any specific design details, either of the 
Canadian CANDU power station (doce 
favoured by the Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Board but currently dropped on the 
grounds that Canadian royalty charges are 
too high) or of the British steam generating 
heavy water reactor which may, if things go 
right with k, prove to have a 10 per cent 
cost advantage over die advanced gas-cooled 
reactor. If tills guess is right, Britain could 
become an important customer for heavy 
water from Canada, and the Canadians may 
save themselves a good deal of time and 
trouble by making free use of British 
research even if they are barred from British 
engineering know-how. Peace of a sort has 
settled once again over Chalk River. 

THE STIN NES F AI LURES 



- Whether the Bank IBr Gemeinwirtschaft 
will keep these assets in its portfolio or sell 
them bit by bit on the stock exchange is not 
yet certain, though the latter seems more 
probable. In any case the old Hugo Stinne9, 
archetype of German capitalism in his life¬ 
time, may be spjtaping m>his grave at the 
idea that a great part of his remaining indus¬ 
trial empire is now in the hands of the 
trade unions. 

Herr Miinemann, however, at a press 
conference, was able to preen himself in Sis 
role as rescuer. lt was dwing ib initiative; 
he declared, that, Hugo Stumer Jpnioir was 
able to fuml his 1 obligations—and he Con¬ 
trasted this ttith the fatfqre of the Dres<Jner 
Bank to rescue the other Stinnes firm hi a 
similarly. Of course, the Dresdner Bank 
CMUch bad experience with both failures) 
tan reply that the situation was much more 
complex in the second case, because Otto 
Stinnes was deeply in debt to other, mainly 
foreign, creditors, who seem to have set the 
ball rolling. 

However, help seems to be in sight for 
this second Stinnes company also. Negotia¬ 
tions are in progress about the sale of several 
of its subsidiaries, principally of its biggest 
and still very sound offspring, the Brepntag 
GmbH for mineral oils, chemicals and ship¬ 
ping, with a capital of DM 3.6 million, and 
a tW<Je network of petrol stations. A large 
proportion of these petrol stations had 
already last year been leased to the German 
subsidiary of the Coxnpagnie Fran^aise des 
Petroles, and now CFP, through its sub¬ 
sidiary, seems prepared to take over all the 
petrol stations. Though this may bring 
some relief to Otto Stinnes and his creditors, 
on the other hand the possibilty of a credit 
guarantee by the Land of NorthrRhine 
Westphalia, which was discussed for some 
days, was in the end turned down—on the 
grounds that, in spite of the psychological 
associations of the name Stinnes, the case 
was not such a big national emergency as to 
justify jeopardising the taxpayers’ money. 



Peace Over Chalk River 

C anada, although not conspicuously 
science-oriented, is nevertheless 
reputed to have more Felloes of the Royal 
Society per head of population than any part 
of the Commonwealth; fund its atomic 
research has been outstandingly good on its 
own small scale. The Canadians have con¬ 
centrated. on using natural uranium, which 
they have inabundaree, in conjunction with 
heavy water, which they can produce 
cheaply. Won the Bridsh Atonjic Energy 
Authority turned its .imam towards 
heavy water* for the first time & 1957, k 
began to draw, heavily on Canadian ex¬ 
pertise, until, the Canadians i finally bat 
patience at die beginning of this year and 


Broker’s Turn 

Dusseldorf 

hen Rudolf Miinemann, w»d» the 
help of his Industrie und Handels- 
bank in Frankfurt and the Swiss Rhinger 
bank, took over all the industrial assets of 
the insolvent Hugo Stinnes Jnr., people 
wondered whether this would be the pegm- 
ning of direct industrial .involvement for 
Miinemann on a long-term bask, or whether 
he was acting simply as broker, OnMonday 
of this week came the answer:-Herr Milne-; 
mann had sold all bis Stinnes interests tp 
the Bank fiir . Gemeinwirtschaft^ die big 
banking institution v that is owned by die. 
trade unions fed erat ion and dawns a capital 
of about DM3000 million. But the brekm- 
seems to have made the deal of his l&: , 
he is said to have taken over die assets loir 
about DM 50 milUon,, which fie was awe 


; A Prosperous Crew 

it' ’ 

X HD motor industries, of Europe share, 
prosperity this year. And though the 
oafish industry is second only to the 
Italian in the rate at which Us output grew 
in die first seven months, it remains the 
third amongst the four big producers. And 
most of the.rim & demand this year has 
coiue from t|bc British home market, the 
only aq* Ja Europe whereimported cats 
stfil form an insignificant part (four to five, 
pe% cent) of. the total* $p the British 
achievement is tjgfher more domestic than, 
international,, as one would like it to be: 
and the rate atwfcicb'the tariff advantage 
in common market countries will turn 
against 'the British, producer in favour of 
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> his three majpr rivals must mep that.ttw 
hope of a loogrterm and substantial {ffowtfx 
in sales to Europe.ip a ratner .slender ode.: 
And European makers ,are unlikely to. qonr 
tinuc tlieir Relative, neglect of the British 
market: Fiat’s. purchase of a factory at 
Dover to prjjpare-cars for delivery shows 
that it is planning, to step up its sales drive 
in Britain. 

CAR PRODUCTION. FIRST SEVEN MONTHS 
1962 ISM % - . 

Intrehi* 


Wdit Germany. 1,177,000 1391.000 18 

France. 738.000 891000 22 

Britain. 719^.000 , 897.000 23 

Italy. 514,000 663,000 30 


The most starring aspect of th^ Euro¬ 
pean market is again, the growth of sales in 
Italy—468,000 in the first half of this year, 
40 per cent more than a year before. British 
sales, for all that they were rising fast for 
the first time in three years after the cut 
in purchase tax, rose 30 per cent to 
567,000, while French sales went up 18 per 
cent to 585,000* Whether Italy can con¬ 
tinue so rapid an expansion must depend 
on the effectiveness of the government’s 
anti-inflationary policy: what a Fiat execu¬ 
tive called the “ explosion of demand ” 
began last autumn, when rising earnings 


BUSJHSS&t mTJBRNATIpm^: 
brought' a jigger 

iatfca ahov&fffc ipcoqac k^at^ r 
cquM afford tP f buy rear,, * 
dhion$ .are fatfoiuphk jp;rpwnerabip, 
the local manufacturer,,, $uppliej suitably 
economical cars,* a car, boom is^inevitable.. 
So fat it qpqtwues unabated. 

: The danger qf over-capacity on thc conr 
tinent thus seems lcss immediate . than k 
does in Britain; jit must now look most 
serious in Germany where production—per¬ 
haps because home sales and exports were 
so much higher than those of other coun¬ 
tries to begin with—has not risen so fast, 
despite the big increases in capacity by : 
Opel and Ford. The bout of price cuts at 
the Frankfurt Show last month, when Ford 
introduced a litre version of die Taridus 
12M and Volkswagen countered by reduc¬ 
ing the price of the 1500, helps confirm the 
impression that competition is getting stiffen 
Volkswagen is increasingly dependent /oh 
the United States market, where, it sells 
about a fifth of its output—162,000, 25 per 
cent more than in the same period of 1962. 
Sales of all imported cars in this period 
rose from 227,000 to 257,000, with British 
sales going up from 39,000 to 44,060^ 
The next round of new factories and 
models will come from France over the 
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Mr Malcolm Gpp^JwM. <3@pOEfngf 
in Washington, emphasised that even the 
smallest British firms can secure- American- 
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The Great Engineering Mystery 


W hat is wrong with engineering as a career ? When industry 
needs more and more of them, the number of teenagers who 
decide to go on for higher ^engineering qualifications is falling in 
Britain, as the Advisory Committee for Scientific Manpower noted 
with alarm last week. It said that this anti-mcchanical bias was not 
found in Western Europe. The Advisory Committee was wrong. 
OECD has published its latest three-yearly survey of scientific and 
technical manpower* in the member countries and its very broad 
conclusion is that while the supply and demand for pure scientists 
is approaching equilibrium, the shortage of qualified engineers and 
technicians of something less than university standard is going to 
get steadily worse. 

There were between 4 and 4 \ million people with scientific and 
technical qualifications in 1959 inthe 18 OECD countries covered 
by the inquiry, slightly more than half of them (2.6 million) with the 
equivalent of university degrees, and of these latter, 55 P er ccnt were 
employed in Western Europe. But this gives a slightly misleading 
impression, for these qualified scientists and engineers made up only 
one per cent of the working population in Western Europe, whereas 
they represented 1.6 per cent of that of the North American coun¬ 
tries. And in the United States and Canada, their numbers have 
been growing by a steady 6 per cent throughout the 1950^ against 
only 4 per cent in Western Europe, where the tempo has actually 
declined over the decade. There is one outstanding exception, 
France, where scientifically qualified manpower has been increas¬ 
ing at the rate of about 12 per cent a year 5 and France, 
significantly, is one 1 Country thrit can predict a balance in the supply 
of scientists, although not of engineers. 

Engineers still represent 62 per cent of scientifically qualified 
manpower in Western Europe, 71 per cent of that in North America, 
but the report notes that the number of engineering students in 
the United States had already begun to fall off in the secopd half 
of the 1950s, even though total numbers were still growing by 


about 8 per cent a year. So far as Western Europe is concerned, 
among the higher qualified, the number of pure scientists is growing 
much faster than that of engineers. In the early 1950s, pure 
scientists represented a mere 36 per cent of the total, engineers 46 
per cent and the balance was made up of agricultural Scientists. 
By 1970, only four scientists out of ten are expected to be engineers 
and the rest will be almost exclusively pure scientists. In North 
America the swing is not expected to be quite , so mgtkecj* 

French calculations show very clearly what this means, U is 
estimated, with all the errors to which these calculations are subject, 
that by 1970 there will be 112,000 scientists in France chasing 
84,000 jobs; but. 213,000 jobs chasing 166,000 engineers. The 
figures may not be absolutely accurate but the trend is clear, arid it 
is underlined by a shortage that is difficult to measure of competent 
engineers of less than university standard. Only the njorf highly 
industrialised countries, reports OECD, have institutions for train¬ 
ing this category of engineer. Western ‘Germany, crying out for 
engineers of all kinds (except in textiles), reports that biologists or 
geologists and geographers have little chance of finding jobs unless 
they get employed as meteorologists, who seem to be almosr 
unobtainable. 

This report, which is long and statistically detailed, ought to be 
studied by those prone to blow their top over the shortage of 
scientists because, as OECD points out, this is by no means true 
of every country, or of every scientific discipline, and moreover 
varies greatly with the state of each economy. In full employ-r 
ment, scientists are scarce along with all other forms of labour and 
they arc not necessarily scarce just because they are scientists. But 
the question that remains unanswered is “ Why do the young dis¬ 
like engineering ? ” It has become important to know why. 

♦ Ressources en Personnel Scicntifiquc fet Technique dapl lea Pays de 
I OCDE. OECD, Paris. 
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oftal# be «tire f! tf' tnaintafauif>g prompt and 
continues sd^pljr. 

Amerkan eonsumers seem nowadays to 
be buying foreign household articles much 
more readily; and the preponderant role 
of the duun-store in sStrilioij cfierx 
comparatively painless distribution for 
foreign producers-who can meet these bulk 
buyers’ rcqitirttnents. Equally sought after 
are precision engineering piquets and com¬ 
ponents—European versions are generally 
cheaper than American—such as British tex¬ 
tile-knitting machinery and medical appara¬ 
tus. iThe popularity of this latter category of 
British gobds in the United States is spdi 
that ita&tski bu yer s are suggesting that 
Britfsh medkal equipment firms should hold 
att inhibition fit Mew York. < It is to these 
small firms in the field of highly-specialised 
engineering and precision components, as 
wen as to producers of consumer goods, that 
the team of commercial officers yml be pay¬ 
ing special attention during their tour. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

Plenty of British btrtiheiStoefi who have 
already takemthe (duhge hlto thc American 
market, the Boara of Trade abo cbmpfoins, 
ignore the facilities and siervlces that hg 
commercial missions m the'United States 
can offer: Lord Derwent, Minister of State 
to the Board, said that many smaller British 
manufacturers, who wrongly thought that 
their products were too insignificant to be of 
any export value, were shy about enlisting 
these officers’ advice; be hopes that this 
tour may encourage them to statt doing so. 


fAPAN 

Reparations Equal Aid 

Tokyo 

W hile the Chinese community in 
Singapore has raised a demand for 
over $16 million in compensation from 
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Japari ftr r ft* wartime atrocities there, the 
Japanese gotteramenthas fortjre pas; few 
yeah been quietly fulfilling Its obligations 
inwat ; reparations anddther related econo¬ 
mic aid to six south-east AtiancbUntries. 
Recently, Japan completed lightly more 
than 41 per cent of these reparations and 
other non-repayable assistance programmes. 
Foreign minister Masayoshi Ohira told the 
cabinet during the summer that Japan 
had already spent some $420 million for 
reparations and other aid to Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, the Philip¬ 
pines and South Viet. Nam. For some of 
these nations—notably Burma, South Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia—the level of 
such payments has surpassed the half-way 
mark; moreover, Japan has fulfilled at 

to Burma and South ^iet Naim! The 
Philippines is receiving the highest amount 
of reparations, or about $5^5 million over 
a twenty-year period frdta 1956. Laos is 


The Yards Get Busy 
on Nuclear Ships 


In February this year, the .government announced that the Atomic 
Energy Authority had begun talks with shipping companies about the 
building of a nuclear merchant ship to be launched in 1967. A decision 
was promised before the end of the year on whether the Ministry of 
Transport would then decide to go ahead with the project, the govern¬ 
ment paying for the difference between the cost of an ordinary and a 
nuclear powered vessel. Two reactors are being studied but the 
Ministry.is also keeping tabs on research abroad. Meanwhile foreign 


shipyards are 

GERMANY Keel-laying has begun 
for the first German nuclear ship, of about 
15,000 tons dw, at the Howaldtswerke 
shipyard in Kid, for account of the 
Gcsellschaft fiir Kemenergieverwertung 
mbH, Hamburg; This company* formed to 
experiment with nuclear marine propulsion, 
has until the middle of pext month to decide 
which of die three suggested designs of 
reactor should be installed. The three types 
under consideration are: 

(1) organic moderated reactor (Inter- 
atom), 

(2) pressurised water reactor (Siemcns- 
Schuckert), 

(3) steam generating reactor (Babcock & 
WUcox/Interatom). 

This first Gorman A-vessel will be used 
simply as an experimental ship and the 
bunding contract provides, intriguingly, 
that its reactort must be interchangeable 
while the vessel is afloat and on an even 
ked. 

The hull and the propulsion machinery 
will be reedy by the middle of 1965 whilst 
the building and fitting of the reactor will 
not be ,finished until middle of 1967- Trials 
06 th&sfluclear vessel will last until middle 


getting busy . 

of 1968. This means it will take five years 
from keel-laying for the first German 
nuclear vessd to be ready for experimental 
voyages. The building costs are estimated 
to be from 35 to 50 million D-marks 
(depending on the reactor type chosen), of 
which about 19 million D-marks will be for 
die vessel without the reactor. It is hoped 
that Buratom will provide 16 million 
D-marks towards the total cost. 

JAPAN a Japan Nuckar-Pow.ered 
Ships Development Corporation wa$ estab¬ 
lished in August, with a Government grant 
of $280,000. The first major project of 
the new corporation is expected to be the 
construction of a 6,350-ton nuclear powered 
oceanographic observation ship designed to 
work in the polar ice cap. Its keel is 
expected to be laid in April, 1965, with 
completion four years later. Cost of the 
proposed vessel is expected to be about 
$16.6 million, approximately half for con¬ 
struction of the vessel and the remainder 
for its nuclear propulsion plant. Other 
details of the design revealed so far include 
the ship’s length, 114 metres ; its speed, in 
excess of 17 knots ; and its accommodation. 


a crew of 75 plus about 50 research workers. 
The government is expected to meet two- 
thirds of the cost with the balance from 
industry. 

Japanese shipbuilders have reportedly 
been conducting studies on nuclear-powered 
ships, including commercial submarines 
capable of carrying cargoes of crude oil, for 
some time v S/nCe last year the Shipbuild¬ 
ing Technics Research Institute of the 
Ministry of Transportation has been investi¬ 
gating one project with the Kawasaki Dock¬ 
yard, and Shin Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
has been engaged in similar research. 

SWEDEN Preliminary reports say 
that Norway and Sweden have agreed to 
carry out a joint design study, estimated to 
cost 10 million Swedish kroner, for a 
nuclear powered merchant ship using a 60 
megawatt boiling water reactor. Shipping 
companies and shipyards in both countries 
are co-operating. 


And the One Scepticism by 

That Gpt Away ^mmtrikst 

year in finally killing a plan by the European 
Nuclear Energy Agency of OECD to build 
a small nuclear-powered ship designed 
solely to give ENEA, members operating 
data, not qu the reactor jtself, which would 
be a proven, off-the-shelf design, but on 
handling in ports* refuelling problems, 
stresses on the reactor structure at sea, diffi¬ 
culty of access to conventional machinery, 
etc; The estimated cost was £6 million. 
The .example of the American merchant 
ship* Savannah, hiding shame-facedly in 
. poet while die crew wrangles over wages 
and grades, suggests dpt this kind of 
operating experience might have been useful 
to those planning full-sized and fully com¬ 
mercial snips. So far as one knows, the 
vetfehm Soviet ice-breaker, Lenin, launched 
in remains the only successful nuclear 
merchant ship afloat. 
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the export 
technique. He knows his markets, he meets 
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agencies in the North and South Islands. In doing this we 
have acquired a great d,e^l of juseiul iniqpqiafaQn^g, ipany .* ;> 
topics, commercial and otherwise^ jyhjch we gladly provide , | ir 
to anybody who may be interested in doing business with our ' 
country. So wheri you ^vant : to IcnoW mofe abburt"New ’ 
Zealand, ask us— V 5 ‘ 
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South African Airways operate regular flights S.A.A.** giant BOEING 707 STRATOJETS cruise 

between London and Johannesburg, with high above the weather, carrying you smoothly 

stop-over facilities at points en route. and swiftly on your journey. You arrive feeling 

Much travelled businessmen appreciate and rely on thoroughly rested. 

the regular two-way flight service between London Johannesburg Australia 

and South Africa. From start to destination you relax A S8rvice ^ $ . AA d .C.- 7B 8irctttt t0 Altttr8lia 

in comfortable surroundings...enjoy first-rate meals via Mauritius artdth# Cocos Islands enables you to make 

and refreshments... and receive courteous friendly the dopbts journey for little mdre than the direct London- 

attention. Australia fare. 

^ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 

{to utocMIon with B.O.A.C., CJk.A., f.A.A., and 0 ANT AS) 

For comploto information consult your travoi agant or South African Airways. 107 Now Bond Stioot London, W.1 
Ttlophono: HYDt Park 3424 or, aftor offico hours, Victoria 2323 
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This week The EeuioliSil / Cifih- 
modity Price Indicator reached a pew 
peak—4 points abote „ thtf_ p&ViritiS / 
highest point at the end of May. The 
shareest/^itwasease, past 

month Hai’ beert in the food section* 
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receiving the least, or about $2.8 million— 
in the form of technical and other economic 
co-operation—for five yews from 1959. 

As envisioned by Japanese officials, 
Japan’s commercial tics with these recipient 
nations have been steadily expanding so 
that, for example, the Philippines and Indo- 
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Co-operative Sti 

hfjpl nyjiyf cdjftp'jjdrt t' of. the lot 
: Xf Tin Council against the Auuieaftj 
ennwart ls about thearbittarinesi 
disposal policy. It can 
sin abqut disposals per s*, i 
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disposals which depress the market price 
and remove the incentive to further pro¬ 
duction. The tin council has therefore 
decided to ask the American government 
to confer with it in Washington before its 
next meeting, in early December. The 
object is to “ ensure that disposals should 
be made in a manner which safeguards die 
future development of the tin-mining indus¬ 
try.” To tnis end it will seek iT a firm 
understanding ” with regard to future 
disposals. 


at a time when the London . 
upper range of the International Tin Agree¬ 
ment, that is above /910 per ten. A lower 
limit Aight ,alt* bd®^\lfir>kwt»nte cut¬ 
ting off sales when the price falls below 
t (The buffet stock mtntgert. ioWdr 
. la £79&); If the Amertcaah dgwetuh 
propoteh tbeatockpile wouhkh&fhran 
»-of?a supplenvntiiy buffer . Stock. 
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to 0957], m which!194000 wna has 
kadttodgn&JtfctoatlMfewitb 
aoaetmpadenee onthe effort* ofjttotdOtm* 
cflm restrict: Its disposal 
Even tnoraiowiKn, as at. meaa% anp* 
ptiea sre short and pricesbiah. The Ini' 
don price fSnow within striking dis tance of 
the ouffer stock' aaaaprt tvgpet -'limit 
of £965 a too—in me range , where, 
It seems, the FTC likes to see it The 
argument for higher prices rests, on the 
need to tempt more investment into high 
cost production. But, with costs in some 
areas—notably the deep mines of Bolivia 
—already well above world prices (deep- 
mined tin can be three times as expensive 
as alluvial tin) this seeing an exercise of 
doubtful value. 
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BOAC 

Much Ado About £77 Million 


I T is quite monstrous that in a year when 
air traffic was booming by an extra 12} 
per cent, and airlines as far apart as the 
United States and Australia (not to mention 
the independent British United Airways at 
home) were showing comfortable profits, the 
British Overseas Airways Cofporauon should 
carry marginally less passengers add earn less 
revenue than it did. the year before, and as 
a consequence lose a further £13 million 
during 1962-63, bringing its accumulated 
deficit up to /80 million (reduced to 
£77 million by drawing on <&pit?i reserve). 
The corporation's losses now eqtial cldse on 
half Its total 'borrowings of'Xtj^ million, 

putting .4. proportionately deeper C 
than me railways were ftben Pt 


moved in. How much longer will this be 
allowed to go on ? Last pear’s results are 
worse than anyone has a right to expect. 

Whatever can be said in extenuation of 
the catastrophic £20 million losses incurred 
during 1961, which was admittedly a diffi¬ 
cult year for most airlines, complicated for 
BdAC by the drastic downward revaluation 
of its fleet, things should have been better 
last year and they demonstrably were not. 
The gap betvtaen receipts and expenditure, 
before allowing for interest payments or 
Other complicating factors, was at £9.3 
apJUion, about £1 million smaller than inm 
previous year and: this is the best that can 
be spid. BOAC descries credit fop patiently 
mhbling. away at certain elemeno in its 


costs but the big items Show no'change. 
Its huge staff remains virtually the same 
size, and its aircraft were even less full than 
the year before. 

These results cannot be glossed over, 
because they bear on the corporation’s 
current precarious recovery which suggests 
on present showing that BOAC might cover 
its operating expenses this year ana so halve 
its loss to around £6 million, equal roughly 
to its interest payments. (BOAC sometimes 
talks about interest payments as if these 
were a burden that it alone had to bear; in 
fact they bulk high in the cost* of all air¬ 
lines, since even those with equity capital 
borrow heavily at, fixed interest to finance 
their fleets.) Had this recovery takeni place 
last year, hats would have been thrown into 
the air, for it would have suggested some 
initiative on the part of BOAC. But coming 
as it doe& in 1963, it merely indicates'the 
size of the tidal 'wave heeded' to floit 
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Leviathan off the beach. This summer, 
airlines have been reporting increases of 
30 to 66 pet cent in bookings on various 
rooms. It spells a grim future for BOAC, 
facing an era of falling fares, if the airline 
can only hope to cover its operating costs 
in a roaring boom. Under what circum¬ 
stances is it ever going to be able to show* 
a profit ? 

Puncture Required 

B etween them, the Ministry of Aviation 
and the Treasury are making a quite 
unnecessary song and dance about curing 
a relatively simple case of corporate 
obesity* It really does not need the elaborate 
process of an independent (and, regrettably, 
confidential) inquiry, followed by a White 
Paper, followed presumably by portentous 
debate, to diagnose and prescribe for such 
an elementary complaint. It probably 
strengthens Mr Julian Amery’s hand inside 
his own department to have his own impar¬ 
tial, and by all accounts merciless, investi¬ 
gation carried out into the corporation's 
management. It strengthens his position in 
Parliament to be able then to present a joint 
plan with the Treasury for discussion and 
debate on the future of BOAC. But what 
happens to the airline while all this is going 
on ? The financial results for the last year 
tell their own story. The corporation hangs 
for two years between heaven and hell, 
sapped of initiative and unable to put its 
own house in order even if rhe management 
still had the will and the spirit left to do 
so. 

This is a refined form of cruelty. It is 
also preposterously expensive, for each 
multi-million rise in the corporation’s 
accumulated deficit makes the task for the 
next management that much more difficult. 
And it is all so unnecessary. It is very 
obvious what has gone wrong inside BOAC. 
Over-staffing and over-optimism are the 
Achilles heel of all airlines, but most of them 
check the process before it begins to cost 
the millions a year that it has cost this 
corporation. It should have been possible to 
order BOAC to put its house in order eigh¬ 
teen months ago at the latest. Had this been 
done promptly, and the necessary economies 
introduced, then however brutal they might 
have 9 eemed at the time, they should now 
have been bearing fruit and the country 
would have an airline of which it might 
eventually hope to be proud. So long as 
BOAC’s costs continue to be about ten per 
cent above those of the bulk of efficient 
airlines, it will never be master of its own 
fate. 

THE ECONOMY 

Unemployment Still 
Falling 

p to the middle of October, unemploy¬ 
ment in Britain was still going down, 
latest count, takefc just under a fort¬ 
night ago, showed 474,4' 5 people on the 
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register. .These included about 12,000 
people temporarily stopped and 14,600 
school-leavers (whose numbers had come 
down from more than 24,000 m mid* 
September. Allowing for seasonal factors, 
the Ministry of Labour reckons that the 
number of wholly unemployed people other 
than school-leavers increased, but about 
9,000 less than would seasonally be 



excluding school leavers as well as temporarily stopped 

expected. The alternative form of seasonal 
correction employed by OECD (using per¬ 
centages instead of arithmetical differences) 
would suggest that total unemployment in 
the United Kingdom (the Ministry’s figure 
is for Great Britain only) fell perhaps 14,000 
more than seasonally. Botn fit the same 
cheerful picture of expansion still soaking 
up spare labour; and the total on the 
registers in Britain, in mid-October, was 
still about 2.1 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees. Between September 
and October there is generally a fall in the 
number of unfilled vacancies on unemploy¬ 
ment exchange books; but this year the 
decrease was about 40,000 fewer than usual. 

Regionally, the spread between degrees 
of unemployment is fractionally smaller 


REGIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
FOR MEN 

(Percentage) 



Oct., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

*»* 

1957 

1962 

1963 

London and South-Eastern 

1 0 

16 

IS 

Eastern and Southern.... 

12 

18 

1-6 

South Western. 

18 

2 1 

2-1 

Midlands. 

6 

2 2 

1-7 

Yorkshire & Lincolnshire 

+ 

2 1 

1-9 

North Western 

1 * 5 

3-2 

3 1 

Northern ...... 

14 

4-9 

4 8 

Scotland... 

2 3 

4 5 

4 7 

Wales. 

2-3 

3 5 

3 0 

TOTAL—Great Britain .. 

1 3 

2 6 

2-4 

N. Ireland. 

70 

6 7 

7-1 

* Earlier classification : 

Midlands 

0 9 ; 

North 


Midlands 0 8 ; East and West Ridings 0 9. 

than a year ago, but hardly enough to offer 
much comfort to northern England and 
Scotland ; both these regions have still more 
than 4i per cent of men unemployed. 
Between London, the South-East, the Mid¬ 
lands, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, there is 
not much to choose in comfortably high 
employment; the “ grey ” areas in between 
Wales and the Western areas of the unem¬ 
ployment percentages have come down 
slightly. In Northern Ireland, the kingdom’s 
most depressed region, unemployment now 
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is still worse (at,6.6 per. cent, for all porkers) 
than a year nfcbj though not quite, as tad as 
in September* ^ 

BANK ADVANCES 

Still Rising—-Just 

F ree of immediate worries over liquidity, 
following the reduction in the tradi¬ 
tion liquidity ratio from 30 per cent to 28 
per cent, the clearing banks no longer face 
the prospect of having to curtail advances 
for purely balance sheet reasons. However 
at the moment while the underlying trend 
of advances is reported by die banks to be 
upwards, fresh demands from a wide range 
of smaller borrowers is tending to be offset 
by quite substantial repayments by very big 
industrial customers—many of whom have 
recently made rights issues or issued fresh 
debenture stock. In particular the National 
Provincial, which tends to have a higher 
proportion of very large customers than the 
other big banks, has felt the effects of this 
trend in the last two months ; its advances 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
OCTOBER 16, 1963 



‘ £ mn 


Changes 
£ mn £ mn 

Gross deposits. 

8,210 


+ 181 

+ 457 

Net deposits.. 

7,596 

A 

+ 96 

+ 369 

Liquid assets.. 

2,649 

+ 71 ' 

'+ 53 

Cash. 

675 

82 

+ m 

+ 30 

Call money. 

778 

9-5 

+ 51 

+ 47 

Treasury bills. 

Other bills and liquid 

904 

no 

- 16 

- 39 

credits. 

292 

3 6 

- 4 

4 20 

Special deposits. 

... 

* 

... 

- 75 

Risk assets:— 

Gilt-edged. 

Other market invest- 

1.134 

13 8 

+ 20 

- 73 

ments. 

116 

14 

- 2 

- 1 

Advances*. 

3.955 

SO 1 

+ 17 

+ 483 

(To State Boards). 77 

SCOTTISH BANKS 

+ 19 

-1 19 

Gross deposits. 

873 


+ 24 

+ 40 

Liquid assets. 

333 

33-4 

+ H 

+ 21 

Investments. 

225 

226 

+ 4 


Advances. 

419 

420 

+ 3 

+ 32 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio ol 
advances to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits for 
clearing banks and gross deposits and notes for Scottish 
banks. 

have fallen by £25 million while the 
advances of all eleven clearing banks 
together fell by only £21 million. Equally 
all but £4 million of the £37 million 
increase in investment portfolios over the 
two months was due to purchases by the 
National Provincial. 

In the four weeks to October 16th the 
advances of the clearing banks, excluding 
transit items, rose by £17 million. But 
since advances to the nationalised industries 
rose by £19 million, advances to the private 
sector and the local authorities actually fell 
by £2 million. This fall is, however, less 
than might be expected on seasonal ground** 
at this time of year, and the Bank of Eng¬ 
land’s seasonal adjustments for previous 
Octobers indicate a rise in advances of 
around £8 million. This compares with a 
rise in die third quarter, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, of £122 million. 
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... so we ye cm? clerical costs A,# 



5,000 rpanrhours a year— 


NOW WE USE CREDIT TRANSFERS 


In a big organisation |h<i;oy|(ri!wis qsrtlbe ^ig^ii^ng,.;; ;; v 
Constant research is required to pare away needless costs 
—and for each task a method must be f< 
the job quickly, efficiently, economical!^ 
transfer forms to your customers with your Invoices, you 
not only save them the Work Involved in drawing Individual 

ti me-waetf^^ftire^i^iSg 
cheques 
your customers ti> 
your book-keeping function to the 
the receipt of the funds. More and more m^ortindfertakings 
(and companies of all sizes) are'discovering that' 

Credit Transfers save time, trouble and money. 

They could do the same for you. 




Here is how the service works 


FOR YOU 

You send with every invoice (either attached or as a separate form) a Credit 
Transfer slip naming the bank and branch at which you keep your account— 
and including on the back, if you wish, details to identify your customer's 
account. Payment is made through any branch of any of the banks named 
below instead of direct to you, The credit is transferred to your bank from 
which you will receive at regular intervals details of all payments made. 


won YOU it customs* 

If he has a bank account, ha completes ail Credit Trans¬ 
fer slips he has received, Ilste them and sends them to 
his bank with a single cheque for the total amount 
Involved. If he has no bank account, he follows a similar 
procedure, using cash Instead of a cheque and employing 
any branch of the banks named, as may be convenient 


Ask 
your bank 
about 

CREDIT 

TRANSFERS 


Thus , by using the Credit Transfer service , you ere freed from the trouble of hsndllng a flow 
of incoming cheques end you achieve worthwhile economies Into the bargeln . Equally, your 
customers gain appreciable benefits In time and convenience . Credit Transfers help pypryone. 



CREDIT TRANSFER j 


GoritNe. 

Tbi 

Bank 

00-00-00 I 

OmUm'i Sta«p 
ft IaitUh 



Bkamoc 

ANY STRUT ' / 



ANYTOWN , v V7 ; 




Account 

HWhbr 




THE ELEVEN CLEARING 





* IW* 1 Jf-.jft * 


BARCLAYS BANK • COMTTSACO • DISTRICT BANK • 6LYN MILLS A CO -.LLOYpS BANK • MARTINS RANK • KURLAND 
BANK • NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACQ1US BANK 
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Simon-Carves have received orders from Techmashimporf, • 
Russia, fbr the supply of six polythene plants 
for four Shea. These plants will be designed in 
accordance with the ICI high-pressure process and include, 
Jn addition tb the polymerization plant, 
finishing processes such as blending, homogenizing 
and colour-compounding. The neSv plains will have a 
total capacity of 144,000 t.p.a. which is comparable 
to the total production in the U.K. ' 

This order follows polythene plahts by Simon-Carves in 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, India, Mexico, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, also using tie ICI process. 


SIMON-CARVES 


11 MON-CAKVB 8 LTD • STOCKPORT - ENGLAND and at CALCUTTA • JOHANNESBURG • SYDNEY. TORONTO 
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the 1962 left) over June and July and so 

can be trusted less as an indicator of 
demand' * It is this progressive rise in home 
demand that is the most encouraging feature 
of th£ situation for the industry; looking 
back over the year, it is now obvious that 
the growth in home orders that began in 
January—which at the time was explained 
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T he extra £100 million 4 flf 4hf GoVerfl* ,; 

ment now plans to spe^Ott-rp^ 
struction before 1968 is-tbe rest®: of’t|cr^P whlch: ^0t 


T he extra £100 million thdrlhl Govertt- v 
ment now plans to spendonroadjeod- 


How Big is the Public Sector? 

ommitments to Robbins, bigger road importance already growing? 



C ommitments to Robbins, bigger road 
programmes, many other desirable 
social developments—all of these make for 
heavier public expenditure for the future. 
Lord Cromer is worried about short-term 
management of this public expenditure in 
the general run of the economy ; some 
people in the Treasury are beginning to 
he worried about long-run financing of. 
this heavier social expenditure to which 
all parties are becoming so firmly com¬ 
mitted. How big an element in the British 
economy is the public sector, and is its 


mm Public Expenditure! 

so 



1932 '54 ’56 ’58 ’60 


importance already growing? 

The two charts illustrate parts of the 
answer. The one on the right, from the 
Treasury's Bulletin for Industry this 
week, notes that total public expenditure, 
which declined as a proportion of the 
national product during the middle fifties, 
has since 1957 been moving up in impor¬ 
tance pretty steadily—though the 1962 
proportion, 44.4 per cent of gross national 
product, was not quite back to the levels 
of the early fifties (under a Labour govern¬ 
ment). 

Public sector investment, which was 
mostly what was worrying Lord Cromer 
in thinking forward to a possible private 
investment boom next year, has not how¬ 
ever been steadily growing as a proportion 
of total fixed capital formation. This is 
not because it has been declining in 
current or in constant money values; it 
is simply, because private investment of 
all ‘kinds has been rising considerably 
faster. From 1953 to 1961 the proportion 
declined, from a peak nearing 60 per cent 
of total fixed investment down to 39 per 


Politic. Inv :'* 1 -it ,V. ‘V .1 • 
: ■ of Total latffNho-oi 



cent. But an upturn began last year, and 
will have, continued this year; moreover, 
with the only mildly optimistic forecasts 
that have so far been made about 
private investment, it would almost cer¬ 
tainly be a yet bigger proportion next year. 
Private capital in 1964 spending may Well 
run ahead of forecast—possibly producing 
the pressure on certain economic sectors, 
such as construction, that Lord ^Cromer 
fears. But th< heavy commiuttcnts of 
social investment likely from poW^pb, plus 

.k. Lai.mJih/. nlanir Af Wnv nVA- ’ 


the bounding planS of elefctricftyyltoay pro¬ 
mise a continued rate of increase in public 
investment that the private sector will find 
it hard, over any lengthy period, to match. 
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This little tree is one of the most efficient industrial plants 
in die world. It is one of the latest high-yield rubber trees 
evolved through scientific cross breeding by the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya. It has no labour or supply 
problems—its work is done by die sun and its raw mater¬ 
ials come from the earth and the rain. 

Trees such as this, which will be outshone by future 
generations, give four times as much rubber latex as their 
older relatives. As consumption figures show, every bit 


of this natural rubber is needed. Fifty-five per cent of 
Malaya’s 4,000,000 rubber acreage has already been re¬ 
planted with high-yield trees in one of the most am¬ 
bitious and forward looking agricultural projects ever 
undertaken. Science, backed by die Malayan Rubber 
FUnd Board, is helpigg to give industry* fh» extra rubber 
that it needs. It is tjlso adding to the range of natural 
rubber compounds iand ' thejr , unmatched 

performance in the general pQrposefield. 


Natural Rubber-an industry on the move 


MALAYAN RUBBER FUND BOARD, Kuala Lumpur and centres ^muffhout Iha worlcL 
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AIHCKAFT INDUSTRY 

• One-Eleven and TSR 2 

r T'«HS eraah of.-tha One-Hlevep prototype 
X i» a penqpal tragedy, but hardly the 
unmitigated oommergjg disaster that-some 
pessimist! have painted. Analogies with 
Comet accidents of njne years agd must 
surely be exaggerated for -there cap be 
nothing in common between structural 
failure in a passenger-carrying . .aircraft 
already Certified as safe and airworthy, and 
a prototype-on trial at the hands of a pilot 
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# a rdativofy;e#rly stage ip.dip %htitPf^ 
(they began in August) wifi turn potential 
customers away from the One*0eveo unless 
they fear .that thp.acddent will either 
seriously d^nipt BAC’s delivery dates, .or 
that the cure williequiresuch stiffening of 
the aircraft that its weight will go up and 
its economics be affected. With the second 
aircraft due to fly next month, the test pro¬ 
gramme may not be too seriously disrupted, 
the cause of the crash seems lively to be 
pinpointed fairly quickly. Bur any delay 
could eat into the present two-year lead 
over the Pouglat Aircraft Company's DC 9, 
and will probably strengthen Douglas’ 
resolution tq go. ahead, with, the raojfct, 
wJulp continued SdctPsi by the One-Blefen 
imgbthave weakened this. 
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IN THE MARKETS 

Second Thoughts on Sir Alec 


T he news last Friday that the then Lord 
Home had been invited to form a 
government was well received and by the 
end of a busy afternoon The Economist - 
Extel indicator showed a gain of 2.1 points 
on the day at a new high for the year of 
403.2. On Monday die market wasi even 
busier with over 29,000 bargains. marked, 
the biggest daily total for almost eighteen 
months. But now there werfc Just as many 
sellers about as buyers and many investors 
were having second thoughts. The refusal 
of Mr Madeod and Mr Powell to serve in 
the new cabinet was a major factor and 
was generally viewed as a weakening of the 
Conservatives* chances at the general elec¬ 
tion. After pushing political uncertainties 
not unsuccessfully into the background 
during the hectic comings and goings in 
search of a new Conservative leader, in¬ 
vestors found (as they must have known 
they would) that one set of political uncer¬ 
tainties has been replaced by another. For 
many this was £qen as the. time to take 
profits but the fact that generally falls in 
pdees were measured in pence father than 
shillings points to the fact that there were 
almost as many buyers who; were prepared 
to take a different view df the political odt- 
loqk aftei^ the change in prime minister. 
Their> buying; was backed by further eVi- 
detfee that the tide of^eeonbmlc recovery.Is 


now running strongly in the shape of the 
sharp rise in engineering orders. And on 
Thursday, spurred by excellent results from 
GoUitauids and Dunlop, buyers held sway 
and The Economist-Extel indicator up 2.8 
points on the day repined its previous 1963 
peak. 

The gilt-edged market came to life again 
in mid-week but this was too late to save 
die finely priced £jo million Bristol loan, 
5 i% i 974 - 7<5 priced at 98J to yield 

a 8s. 3d. to redemption. The isfcite needed 
vcly market before the lists opened. It 
did not get it, and 18 Vo of the issoe was left 
with the underwriters, although this was a 
better result than the market had antici¬ 
pated. On Thursday the stock opened at 
i\% discount, while government stocks 
quietly maintained their brighter showing. 
There has been some switching from 
medium dated into long dated Blocks, 
though the scope for much further fall in 
long term rates in the next few months 
seems limited* Following the successful 
placing of £10 million debenture of Char- 
ringfon United Breweries, qn pm b&ger 
placing of £15 million Tobacco 

5!% unsecured loan stock 19^8$ at 99 
has brought a similar keen, dcmptjtrom 
the institutions. The purpose ssue 

is not to fund its overdmts yffich a^ end 
October, 1962, amounted to Wef £2i m|l- 


* ', 1 ' " - .c w ‘ ; t ; x 

.> '*',».>*? L ■ -, v 1 .1,* i^’ r 

Bon but’ to- dte oq^taiding ^*5 
mHlionof #% trotes xr 97110#^ 17 mondis 
before thi fina} dote. Qearfy bipxfiiimdal 
adviser* are not tooking- for a eandduatfaMi 
• of the downward trend in ,the kjoger temi 
rttes for the moment 4 | > . .-■/ - 


INTERIM STATEMENTS 

1 ■ , ' 'i 

Boost tq Markets 

C ompany news this. wqck has been 
centred on the interim repqrts from a 
number of leading companies, particularly 
those from Courtaulds and Punlop, and in 
neither case were investors disappointed. 
The latest half-yearly results from 
Courtaulds amply justify the confidence of 
both investors and the Courtaulds manage¬ 
ment. The increase of 31^% in profits 
before tax and loan interest was achieved 
from sales which rose by 1 ±% as compared 
with the same six months or 1962. The big 
boost in sales came from overseas, both 
from exports and overseas subsidiaries To¬ 
gether they rose from £35 J millio n to £43$ 
million and included some of the much 
publicised sales; of plant to &qs$U. and a 
sharp increase in sales of { 4jS^;pai^cularly 
viscose to the United States. i (*r 
The figures provide aa^ptwi^'rfijwer 
to those; who doubted ho^pitfcti further 

benefit could b^ d^ved ^&m CojirtauUs* 

policy of vigorous rattojpalisatiop and higher 
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effidSodea hjtve been tehieved in 

tux tiC Hi tte cotft# and.'tncKattd. 
com «t torn rtw &tt*ials andlFftdHcfioa 
la tok; idling price#. The directcrs expect 
the ctJtrentsjc mwrth* » be 
ddiilar to tbo#e for tne firit half, which 
implies gross profits of £33 miOndl This 
wu in fact the'missing year in. Coortaulds’ 
forecast at the time of the JCI hid although 
£z%\ million was thktjtfttet for 1964-65. 
& this forecast eatdtkearnings should be 


dose to ,31%, and it should hoc -be -too 
optimistic to expect a final of as. 3d. and a 
total payment of 3s. 6d. a share (or 
This would raise the yield on the Shares, 
which gained,28. 7W. to 75*. ad.* to 4.7%. 
These results must be particularly pleasing 
to shareholders of Susan Small, the dress 
group, for which CoUitaulds has bid £ii 
million in cash and shares. 

.The increase in die Dunlop Rubber 
interim dividend is the first increase in the 
dividend for three years, but it is well 
justified by results for pre-tax profits rose 
by .23% in the six months to end June. In 
Mar the chairman, Sir Edward Beharrel, 
said that the ground tost in die first two 
months of the year had been more than 
made good. The results are ample proof 
of this and reflect the buoyant demand for 
tyres from the motor industry in this 
country. Overseas profits have been well 
maintaine d although the French subsidiary 
still faces excess capacity. Surprisingly tax 
takes proportionately leas of the profits, 
53J% against 57!% in the corresponding 
period of 1962, and increased investment 
allowances appear to have offset the effects 
of the Indian super profits tax. The fore¬ 
cast that profits in the current half-year 
should not be leas than those earned in 
Juiy-December, 1962, and a final dividend 
of is. 2d. to raise the total to is. 9A (or 
i7i%) looks on the cards. 


Pr*-tax 

profh* 


*000 ’000 
Courtaulds (£ I) 4,468 8481 
Dunlop (JO/-). 8,340 *>540 
IUadP»04r(0)Vll 4,3*0 
Int. PuM/<5/-) 7,581 7,798 
Castrol (10/-). 


Interim 

dividend 


A 

5 

I 

* 

*•4 


a 

5 

* 

7*i 


total 

div. 

145 
15 8 
I* 

18 

20 


Yield 

Price % 

75/3 4 1 

38/* 4-‘ 

59/Mj 5-4 
l*/9 5-4 
50/9 3-9 


The statement from* the Reed Paper 
Group covering the six months to end- 
September shorn an improvement in both 
sales and profits, though the improvement 
in the former appears partly attributable to 
the inclusion of the figures of some new 
group companies. The directors speak of 
“ improved trading conditions *' but forecast 
maintained profits for the year as a whole. 
Presumably the effects of tariff-cutting 
among the EFTA countries are still work¬ 
ing themselves out, therefore; the interim 
dividend is maintained at 5% on the £1 
ordinary shares. 

The International Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion (the former Daily Mirror/Sunday 
Pictorial group) (which has a 44% stake 
in the Reed ftper Qroup and has recently 
supplied it with a new chairman and 
managing director) reports slightly reduced 
trading profits for the six ninths to end- 
August but t^rise in pre-tax profits as a 
result of the inclusion of an extra half-year's 


di^denid. froat Associated Tdcvirioo, In 
which its interest ^ The final divi¬ 
dend frife-tht latter (wh^ ! ^rill appear in 
IPC's current- half-year'll profits) is sharply 
dtom' bttt this should be balanced by the 
rise fir price of The Ptopte and other 
factors and slightly higher profits for the 
year are forecast. 

As forecast in June, CastrolV sales are 
running ahead of the corresponding' figures 
for 1962, and the directors now report that 
profit margins have been maintained. The 
interim dividend is increased froth 6i% to 
7i%, but it is still too early to tell how 
much this reflects improved profits and how 
much a step towards a more liberal dividend 
policy: the 1962 20% total payment was 
covered 2.7 times and shareholders will be 
disappointed if this total 'is not exceeded by 
two or three points at least. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Tender Trap 

T he City seems pleased with the out¬ 
come of the latest experiment in the 
new issue field—the offer by tender of 
500,000 shares of 5s. each in Ofrex, the 
office equipment concern. 3,135 applica¬ 
tions were received for just over 4 million 
shares at prices ranging from 22s., the mini¬ 
mum offer price, to 44s., bid by one appli¬ 
cant for 500 shares. The sale price was 
fixed at 26s. Applications at 28s. and over 
were allotted in full up to a maximum of 
5,000 shares; those from 26s. to 27s. 6d. 
were scaled down, and those at less than 26s. 
received nothing. On Tuesday, when deal¬ 
ings in the shares began, an “ orderly " 
market developed and the price, after open¬ 
ing at 30s., varied between 29s. 6d. and 
30s. 9d.; by Thursday it had fallen back 
to 30s. 4id 

For die client the offer has been a 
success: it is doubtful if a price as high as 
26s. would ha^p been fixed for a normal 
offer for sale for a company of this type. 
The market to the outsider has appeared 
less of a bear garden, and the subscription— 
only eight times the shares on offer—has 
cut down paper work for the issuing house. 
Moreover, there has in fact been something 

Shares applied for(in thousands) 

O 200 400 600 800 

—i | . | » - | 

122/-and 22/6® 

123/-and 23/6® 

| 24/-and 24/6° 

I 25/- 

|25/6* 
|26/- 


27/- 


■MM 28 /* 

120 * to 30 /- 
H 30/fe to 35/ 
| 3 V 6 to 44 /- 


2T/6® 
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b it for til* 

moenr criticism, 4 #ffl^lodbp^igK|#^for 
an efflckiitiifiwbsue matfcct ^ ^ 

Onepxpb&fii, how^dy’lk, fcegfamnjr to 
creep j nr So tong asstaggjtog a new iSsue 
remains ptbfitabfc, the stag: wilTtiy to get 
fts piany shares as po^ible. Under Proffer 
for sale he; does this by subscribing oh a 
massive scale; tinder tender methhd the 
answer seems to be ta apply at a very high 
price. So jfong as Qfe 
at one priefe he is pqlifcehr to have to pay 
anything like his owtr price; also, scaling 
down some' * of the applicationai merely 
means that the striking (or issue) price is 
depressed, redudng the stag’s risk and 
increasing his profit; in the Ofrex issue 
27s. 6d. would have been tile striking price 
if there* had been no scaling down. Scaling 
down, being to some extent necessarily arbi¬ 
trary, is in any case a by no means satis¬ 
factory feature of th^ method. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see an obvious 
answer. The method used for water stocks 
—to issue t|ie stock at the prices actually 
offered, with no scaling down—would 
frighten away many investors and in any 
case may be less suitable for issues where, 
unlike water stocks, it is imperative that 
the stock should be sufficiently widely 
spread to ensure an active market, not only 
in the first week, but thereafter. To use 
the present method without scaling .down 
would also have this latter defect: in the 
case of Ofrex, without scaling down the 
stock would have been allotted to less than 
700 applicants instead of 1,687. Therefore 
reports that Investment Registry in a forth¬ 
coming offer are to use a slightly modified 
form of thfc tender system—with applicants 
who tender above the striking price paying 
slightly more but also getting a slightly 
bigger proportionate allotment—is to be 
welcomed. The case for the tender system 
seems proved, but the Gty would be wise 
to continue to experiment to discover the 
best form it should take. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 

THE ECONOMIST/EXTEL 
INDICATOR 



(1953- 

100) 


Bargain* 

Marked 

19*3 

Noon 

Close 

Yield % 


Oct. 17 

399-7 

401-3 

4 36 

15,728 

.. >8 

402 0 

403-2 

4-34 

15,908 

21 

402 8 

402-7 

4-34 

20,161 

„ 22 

403-0 

400 9 

4-35 

17,712 

23 

400-5 

400-4 

4*36 

17,214 

24 

401-1 

403-2 

4-33 

17,036 


High, 403 -2 (October 18) 
Low, 343-6 (Jan utry 23) 

FT-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) 


-1963 

500 

Shares 

. Yield 
% 

Consols 

Yield 

Ord. 

Index 

Oct. 

17 

112-58 

- 4*22 

5 42 

341-4 

9* 

18 

21 

113 28 
.1(3-19 

ttl 

5-43 

5-43 



22 

. IU 95 

1 4 21 

5-41 

341-3 

’ H 

13 

M2 94 

4 21 

5-41 

340-2 

_ 

24 

113-52 

L±'l_ 

5‘42 

342 * 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 


Yield 

% 


4 60 
4 57 
4 58 
4-60 
4*1 

JL3L 


High, 113*52 (October 24) 
Low, 95-58 (January 28) 


High, 344*1 
(October 18) 
Low, 279-* 

Omhmt* 28) 
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my 

leader... 

/ 



'%.. to* (HMm we play With leluctoncas, 

^ We prefer to work out our own 
. answers to problems. K Is this outlook 
which enables us to offer 

'tallor-rp^de' transit policies for those 
who deepatchgoods by road or rail 

an independent approach to Insurance 
against business interruption' 

, following: firp . 

*' * -r 4 * - \ 4 

our 'Unity' policy for shopkeeper*) - 
providing in one policy protection 
against all the major risks. 

a personal accident policy—the 
‘Tallatnap'—whlch first introduced : 
annuities for those permanently ' 

disabledby accident 

PjIqW yirp'Jtaye approached the motorists’ 
-No Claim Bonuetrom a fresh angle. 

We believe that our way of dealing ; 
with this will have a strong appeal to all 
thoughtful motorists. Your broker or 
agent will be happy to give you full.details - 
of this innovation, as well as the many 
other attractive policies the Company 
hastoefte/. , 

Alternatively our branch offices are - \ 1 

at your service. We have seventy-five . 

throughout the United Kingdom. 

> ' ' , ’ * 

» :, *. i i 

PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY LIHITID 

’ STRAMONSAtE, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. - 
100 CANNON STREET, LQNDOty E.C4.i 
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Perfect copies bn ordinary paper—and cheap 

'It's the Rank Xerox* 914 office copier we’re talking about. Lay 
anything on the screen (documents, book*, 3-D objects even. Any 
colour. Any marking). It will copy It brilliantly clear in black and 
white. Automatically - at the touch of a button. On ordinary paper- 
you don't need special paper, so you save money. Every copy perfect, 
so you save money. Bone-dry copies. Permanent. 7-a-minute. 

You can afford one This is the world’s most expensive- 
to-make copier. Yet even people with quite small offices can easily 
afford one. Because you don't buy it - you just use it. How? Simple, 
you rent It. For £30, and 2,000 free copies, per month. (3d. a copy 
thereafter-metered automatically.) Free servicing. For demonstra¬ 
tion and further information, use the coupon now. 


TO Dapt. (E 2), RANK XEROX LTD., 14-M 6T. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W.l. j 


Please snnd m* full Infnrnnalion on Ihp R.r*k 
if mnppJiooWc). fo fiiwtr* thjtoor rep'iw.en'iih 
It Mould - 1 --* -- ' " 


' QJI ,v',cl afunop a cfi-rnornlrj^.M 

..- - __ -- - P'.J icJi'B 40.1 /nth exactly I|(J 

be ol great help if you could fill in nil tt.t ut-ihih t>"iow. 


VourNam#;-- t .... ... 

(Ploa«« tied Slovk Ut;or«) 

Functtppta th* Company • 

Company Name- .. 

Addret*. — — 


Industry and Product 

Approximate Numbar ol Employee* a! nhnvo A.idit 
Lee* than WQ 100 to 300Q 


- I 


'• i 

-_ 3 » 


w 


RANK 


XEROX 


L I M » T S D 

A COMPAiir V.'i f I ilfJ THE ,RAM> OHu'’it Mtt‘i'1 

Branches: Bfrt Mffhmfi, fl ".V, CjrJ ff, C'O/Jcn, Dublin, &I- 1 L'vpnti 

'/j, ;v.7( rftfh;rn O. ” ■ IJ " A., X-io* fmpoV m Po' 1 n 1 -r ?! V JAPAni, Ii/j* a , 
fo .yo. *,\t !■; u fayijlt'vU U.Uo mark 01 Pa. * a< ( oa Li’imHt. 




- i ,i 
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Why do three-quarters* 
of top businessmen 
take THE TIMES? 



New research among Top People proves that our 
claim has a sounder statistical basis than ever. 
For example, of all the Chairmen and Executive 
Directors listed in Who’s Who , 79%, habitually 
read The Tim is. 

Why? Because, they say, they find The Times the 
most useful daily newspaper for keeping in touch 
with discussion and comment On questions of the 
day, and for international news, politics and the 
arts. (The other 21% may be just as able—but are 
they so well-informed ?) 

^ Mir are aware that 79% Is a lit lie mere than three-quarters: please 
do not write to point this out, Do write, however, if you would be in • 
teres fed in an account of the research vdfich produced these and many 
other revealing figures. The report describes how Top People were 
defined, how they were reached, and what they said on important 
issues of the day. Write to The Times, (Department tCj . Printing 
House Square, London, EC4 . 
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Boots on the' OthO^ 


YJm?/:V 


I n 1962 the British people taught on 
average 34 pairs of shoes per head, or 
one sixth of a pair le?$ than jo iy$l. Apart 
from 1958; this tvas the first drop in sales in 
the previous ten years. Undoubtedly the 
chief reasop was , the general lack of buoy¬ 
ancy in the economy as a whole. This, 
coupled with the rise in purchase tax and the 
bad weather* was enough to discourage cus¬ 
tomers from buying the “ extra pair ” upon 
which manufacturers are so dependent. 
Retailers ,too did not escape unscathed. 
The short-lived fashion for the square toe 
left them with large quantities of un¬ 
saleable stocks and jammed the pipeline for 
jl while, discouraging them v from making 
further additions to their stocks and thus 
rebounding on the.manufacturers. 

After the turn of the year the industry 
suffered from the winter, when only sales 
of rubber protective footwear were buoyant. 
But since then sales of the more normal 
varieties have shown a marked and continu¬ 
ing improvement. Equally encouraging is 
the diminishing enthusiasm for imported 
shoes (mainly Italian); in the first six months 
of the year they fell from £7.8 million to 
£6.4 million. This has been caused partly by 
a swing in taste and pardy by the less com¬ 
petitive prices at which they are now offered 
—reflecting increasing labour costs in those 
countries. Exports, on the other hand, 
have shown no improvement and in the 
same period fell from £4.6 million to £4.5 
million. The North Americans are the main 
customers here and scope for expansion into 
the common market countries is limited by 
a 20% tariff. Trade to the Efta countries 
however is steady and looks capable of im¬ 
provement. 

Footwear manufacturers and retailers do 
not appear to have suffered as much from 
squeezing of margins as other industries 
and present signs arc that margins are 
steady if not actually widening. The other 
bugbear is the stock cycle. Although no 
figures are published there seems little 
doubt that stocks were falling steadily 
during 1962 and the early months this year. 
By the speed with which the pick-up in 
retail sales has worked its way back to the 
manufacturers, it appears that the de¬ 
stocking phase is now over and retailers are 
likely to make net additions to their stocks 
over the next few months. A final fillip to 
sales has been provided by the appearance 
of new fashions in footwear which show 
signs of being more firmly based than the 
ill-fated square toe. The first of these is 
ladies’ boots. Having made a tentative 
appearance last winter from the streets of 
Paris, they are now firmly established, as 
the fashion leader Pqr manufacturers this 
has meant an adjustment to produce what is 
fundamentally a {Efferent sort of product, 
needing rooje material and considerably 
more man hours per pair. The manufac¬ 
turers who made the adjustment egrly will 
be the ones to benefit most from the current 
boom and ought to include most of the 


largr^ firms' $0 far thete have jieeti ta 
complaints of manufacturers failing to meet 
cfcmand although it seems a fair.gufcss tfi*t 
they must be working fairly near to 
capacity. 


British Shoe .. 
Britton (G. B.) 
K. Shoot ..... 

Norvic Shoe .. 
Reyne (H,4M.) 
Timpson (W.). 


Price*. 1963 

Current 

D«v. 

Eartiinr 

Hifh 

Low 

price 

yield 

yield 

20/S 

IS/6 

20/3 

3 ‘ 

1$ 

7?/3 

f/2*4 

76/7 1 j 

1 


46/9 

38/104 

46/9 

4 


!?(?!< 

9/44 

12/- 

4 



10/44 

M/IO 4 

6 


13/9 

N/44 

13/74 

7- 


12/9 

II/- 

12/6 

4 



The other surprise has been the vogue 
for lightweight pigskin shoes, in appearance 
not unlike suedes, but which, according to 
the claims of the manufacturers, are water¬ 
proof ap&stainptoof better /wearing. 
The British Shoe Corporation appears to 
have led the field here and the popularity of 
it* the most well-known, variant, “ ELush 
Puppies,” has exceeded all expectations. 
British Shoe is the sole licensee for Hush 
Puppies, which are American in origin, but 
other, manufacturers who produce shoes of 
similar material ought to benefit indirectly 
from the promotional publicity. 


B ut the latest reports from the shoe com¬ 
panies reflect in most cases the poor 
trading experience of 1962. Lotus’ latest 
accounts run to end 1962 and show a fall of 
around 20% in trading profits, giving 
earnings of 12.6% (against 22.5% in 
i960). The chairman reported in 
March that along with the rest of 
the industry the company had suffered 
from the winter weather, but then 
forecast higher profits for 1963, assuming 
trading conditions were “ normal.” K Shoes 
has a progressive profits record but also 
suffered a severe set-back in the year to 
end September 1962 and earnings fell back 
from 56% to 30 n o. The interim dividend 
was maintained in May although cover a 
year ago was only 1.3 times and the company 
is trying to expand its export trade. 

Norvic Shoe’s preliminary figures cover 
the year to end June and for the second 
year running show lower profits and 
earnings of 16% or roughly half the 1961 
level. The company now has manufacturing 
interests in South Africa and Australia and a 
sharp improvement is likely in the current 
financial year. H. & M. Rayne reported 
earnings of 24.8% for the year to August 
1962 (against 40.7%); since then the 
interim dividend has been reduced from 
7i% to 5 % and profits for the six months 
to February were 40% below the 1961-62 
level. The next set of accounts (to end 
January 1964) shpuld thus show the scars 
of last autumn and winter offset in part by 
the present better trading. Specialising in 
men’s footwear, G. B. Britton is more for¬ 
tunate in that trading conditions are more 
stable; it has been very successful, in the 
North American market, and has a wett- 
knowp brand name-^* Tuf f ” The accounts 
to qqd 1962 showed earnings up by ten 
points to 85.2% ; since then the directors 



- * ' r ■ 1 - r • 1 . .»} 

have announced aftincre^ 

for the Best ha# of 1963;* 
bow offer a dividend yield 
tatter results for the |nw(edil«Ni^ eft 
largely discounted^ r 

Most of these companies also hive large 
retailing interests’ but thefliitislk ttidb Cor¬ 
poration, a partly owned subsidiary Of Btfars* 
Holdings, is primarily a retaikr andtaottois 
about a quarter of Brkish retail fbotwear 
sales. In May Mr Charles Qorei the chair¬ 
man, indicated that mtegmtkm of die 
recently acquired Saxone, Laky and Skinner 
group into BritishiStae still had a long*way 
to go, partly because SLS, itself the pro¬ 
duct of a merger of three chains, was, at the 
time of aoauisition, far from integrated. A 
speedy ana accurate distribution system, 
based on a computer, is all important and 
when introduced offers wide scope for in¬ 
creased profirabiEty through' better stock¬ 
ing. Furthermore it seems likely that Mr 
Clore will discover that by no means all his 
retail outlets are economically justified, 
occupying as they do first-dags sites and 
being very thick on the ground (at the time 
of the SLS acquisition there were 51 shops 
in Oxford Street selling shoes and British 
Shoe owned 16 of them). 

In the third section of the industry, 
William Timpson has large interests and 
can also boast a stable rad progressive 
profits record. That company also has 
manufacturing interests which should pro¬ 
tect it if rising per capita consumption 
erodes the demand for shoe repairs. At 
present, however, there is* no dgtsof tide# 
Earnings yields of the companies given 
in the table are based on the la# reported 
profits of these companies; in other words 
they reflect the flows of profits for years 
ending in late 1962 or the first half of 1963. 
It seems reasonably certtlnthit current 
profits are running at considerably higher 
levels—even if earnings return to 1960-61 
levels some of the earnings yields would 
look fairly handsome, in spite of the rise in 
share prices which has already taken place. 
The long-term future too seems sound, with 
Ita^ piwspectrofc A Hf 

per capita consumption and* foe {he more 
progressive companies, scope for gwe 
efficient distribution and more ectuiologfcal 
advance on the manufacturing skfer^ But 
the whims of faShJob will cqqfoue .to play 

mn kik'im fit a iw 
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WALL STR EET j 

Another Steel Clash ? 

W all strebt has demonstrated that 
many investors are nervous about the 
market’s present high levels and inclined to 
sell emotionally on any unexpected bit of 
bad news. After the Dow Jones industrial 
average had closed three or four previous 
trading days at ft new historic high, share 
prices broke sharply Tuesday and continued 
to fall, though fouch more milefty* Wednes¬ 
day, Jfie average ended up at 746.48 down 
0.71 on the day and 1.97 on the week but 
higher than at any time before this month. 
These is no question what caused the drop. 
It begad when a federal grand jury sub¬ 
poenaed leading steel executives apparently 
to Investigate recent price increases in the 
industry. This set off widespread fears of 
another bitter clash between the White 
House and business, similar to the 1962 
collision in which President Kennedy 
forced the steel companies to cancel larger 
and much more sweeping price increases. 

There is, however, a major question 
whether the fears are justified. On Wed¬ 
nesday the market apparently began to have 
second thoughts; though most stocks fell, 
the decline was sharply braked and some 
steel issues which, not surprisingly, had 
taken the brunt of, the Tuesday selling, 
recovered a bit. Brokers noted that, 
although some business leaders do indeed 
see these subpoenas as the opening move in 
a new government campaign against busi¬ 
ness, many others, including some steelmen, 
expect only a routine investigation from 
which nothing much may come. 

Apart from the steel investigation, there 
appears to be little to hold back the market. 
Third quarter corporate profit reports, 
which earlier had set off a sharp market 
rally, continued to show large gains from 
the 1962 period, especially and ironically 
for steel companies. A sudden spurt in 
railroad car-loadings has added to the 
parade of favourable basic economic statis¬ 
tics and re-awakened some investor interest 
in railroad stocks. High consumer spend- 


Motor Business 

The current Issue cf the quarterly research bulletin 
MOTOR BUSINESS contain*, in’addition to regular 
fpatltreSi report* enticed: 


the outlook row rim British motor industry 

th vm 


LONG-TERM VOXBChBXi OV THE MtODOCTfOtf OP CARS IN 
CUB UNIT® KINGDOM AND TUB UNITED STATES 


CHANGES HV THE OWNERSHIP OP THE EUROPEAN 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Further detaihfrM: 

the ucoNOtfirr intelligence unit vtd . 
jtom ew Hom Zl St James't PtacO London SWl 
fgfchonelbd* ifa* 67 Ih&tt 119 
WEost NffP York }7 AT 

Telephone Murray Hill 7*6996 


BUSINESS ; INVESTMENT 

Vhns|ntai tejhil sates ap<J some«drying qf, 
variety ahd .department store stocks has 
resulted. Increased activity in low priced 
shares is taken cm Wall Street as evidence 
that small investors are returning to the 
market slowly and cautiously after dis¬ 
appointing market analysts earlier by staying 
out. 

The biggest force working to knock 
down stock prices probably is the psycho¬ 
logical one that proved so effective last 
week: a simple feeling that, however well 
business may be doing, stock prices now 
are very high and vulnerable. 


CEREBOSHUGON 

Spreading the Sait 

C erebos has built up its enviable record 
of higher profits for twelve successive 
years by developing and promoting a steady 
flow of new food products and by acquisi¬ 
tions. Now it has made a bid worth £8^ 
million for Hugon which will bring “Atora ” 
suet, canned fruit and vegetables, Thawpit 
cleaner, washing up liquid and car shampoo 
into the Cerebos empire. This had its 
foundations m salt but now includes Scott’s 
porage oats, Paxo stuffings, Bisto, the Bfafld 
range of soups, sauces, curries, pastes, 
chutneys, dog and cat food and animal 
feeding stuffs. Cerebos sees the bid as 
a further essay in diversification and is 
having to pay a stiff price to achieve this. 
Its bid of five js. shares and not less than 
145s. of a new Cerebos debenture for every 
two £1 shares in Hugon is worth (with 
Cerebos standing at 25s. 9d.) 136s. iojd. a 
share against the pre-bid price of 105s. and 
a price of 68$. fid. earlier this year. Includ¬ 
ing earnings from the acquisition of Wilier 
and Riley last April this puts Hugon shares 
on an earnings yield of about 6 % and a 
dividend yield of 3}%, assuming that the 
25% dividend haa been maintained after 
the one for five^-acrip issue. It fa hardly 
surprising that the Hugon directors are 
accepting the bid and recommend share¬ 
holders to do so, particularly as shareholders 
will be able to turn the debenture into Cash. 

On the other hand the hid (whldh was a 
weR kept secret wkh Hugon only fast month 
announcing an alteration in their accoofrittag 
year, which 'Will prttuiitebly not now be 
necessary) is not unattractive to Cerebos 
shareholders. Hugon’s profits will' add just 
over 10% to group profits, while the 
Cerebos equity will be increased by only 
to%.' Thus even after rite servicing of 
the debenture—its coupon has not been 
announced yet—the acquisition could add 
at least a point to the Cerebos tamings. 
Hugon’s prefits have not shown the same 
consistent growth as thoie of Cerebos but 
they have moved up sharply jn f the past 
three years, following the board’s deddohfo 
concentrate the manufacture of foo^tfre- 
duets in Manchester,, whfcbbas in 

very considerable economies. Although it 
is die intention of Cerebos ritet Hugbfe 
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S^qul^Tpntinue to run as a separate busi- 
j is dearly scope for the salesmen 

of both companies to handle the other’s 
products. 


■*.. 1 


i-f : 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

0 Take-Over? 

A fter the warning last March by the 
Watt Paper Manufacturers’ board chat 
severe weather was hampering the' decorat¬ 
ing trade and that results for the Second 
half-year ending in June might be worse 
than the firsts* the actual outcome •• is 
modestly encouraging. Pre-tax profits in 
the second half-year were £2,5 million com- 
pared wkh £2.3 miJlionTn the first half, 
making a focal of £4.8 million. It is true 
that this is dkappoanang after the 1962 total 
of £5.7 million aud it suggests that WPM’s 
diversification of its paint side into indus¬ 
trial paints has not proceeded far enough to 
be benefiting from the boom in the motor 
industry. But at least the backlog of work 
in the building and decorating industry must 
be carrying benefits for the group’s wall 
paper side over into the current year. 

But competition from Imperial Chemical 
Industries continues in paint and is grow- 
ing in wall paper.' Even before this; wPM’s 
earnings record was somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. The latest figures show that in spite 
of a sharply lower tax charge WPM’s net 
profit for 1963 is £2.37 million against 
£2.51 million, making earnings of 32}% 
(against 36%) and cover- of 1.9 times 
(against 2.1) for the maintained 17% divi¬ 
dend. These figures sit oddly against the 
gain of 28 . 7id. to 19s. d. in the share 
price since the results were announced. 
This stems largely from a fresh burst of 
rumours that IQ was to make a take-over 
bid. While WPM’s 400 shops must be 
attractive to IQ as an outlet for its Dulux 
paints and its own brands of wall papers 
it is extremely unlikely that it would want 
to create a virtual wall paper monopoly, 
particularly as WPM is already being looked 
at by the Monopolies Commission. But 
even without a oid the present price to 
yield 4 i% looks not unreasonable provided 
the full report is fairly optimistic about 
the ciffrent year’s prospects. 


In Erie/ . 


Cassa Takes less 

The unit of account loan beitig arranged 
for the Cbsm per B Meztogiomo by a syn¬ 
dicate of European banks, headed by die 
Basque Lambert of Brussels, and - dis¬ 
cussed in thesecoliuttns la$fwe&, has'been 
reduced' from die ojriginaf figure bfi ^o 
motion units of aacdrani?’ (equal to' S30 
rafllfcffl)to t8 lbfilkm units. This iwfacnon 
js beUered to be due in part fo the fierce 
'omtroversy that has raged jridong' bankers 
ind central bankers as to the advisability of 
ads type of loan. 
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The Economist Investment Cbmf5et]tion 


"T 4 X T7 &' 




J 


ust over Boo -cringes" : f«M 
countries werJT received “ fo/‘ The * 
Economist investment competition. In 
view of the supposedly keen feminine 
interest in the competition there.v&i^ta^- 
prisingly' few entries from women, and 
these mainly represented wives who also 
entered add generally made a better show¬ 
ing than their husbands. There was also 
an encouraging response from sixth, fifth 
and even fourth formers. In general, 
readers 'Were fairly equally divided 
between those who spread the £20,000 
more or less evenly between the ten stocks 
and those who plumped heavily fpr *ooe 
stock wifh an investment of. £8yooo- 
£10,000 and put the minimum one unit of 
£i»ooo in the other stocks. The winners 
have come mainly from those who chose 
the second method particularly among the 
overseas competitors, for the portfolio 
showing toe biggest rise had £iq,opo in 
Chrysler and the other winning entrants 
had £8,000 each in this motor stock which 
rose by 86i% over the period of the com¬ 
petition. This offset in the case of the first 
prize winner three stocks (including two 
Japanese) Which fell in price. A number 
of readers plumped for Japanese stocks 
with disastrous consequences for the Dow 


ovi 

Irltish to 


Ainong 

tion stood out and the winning home port- 
‘Royiit 

portfolio to show sharp gains. The 
second prize winner plunged .for Dowty 
Group and his £10^000 investment was 
worth £14,530 on. Qftober 9th. The 
winner of toe third home prize was tile 
only One antorig tfft lik to sptfead his 4 in¬ 
vestment evenly in ten investments of 
£2,000, seven British, two American and 
one Patch siopk, Bbt Rank, and Chryil^ 
accounted for well over half the total gain*; 
The portfolios of toe six winners gnd fflo&t > 
of toe other entrants were made up largely 
of British and American stocks/ Over the 
period of the competition The Economists ’ 
Extel indicator rose by 6 }% and Standard 
and Poof's index of ^ industrials by * 
7 }%. ' The .fact that the winning port-, 
folios showed gains in toe range of 25% 
and 45%, and that many more beat the 
index, points to the investment skill and 
judgment of readers of The Economist . 
It would be interesting to know if any 
readers were sufficiently confident (as well 
as being financially able) to back their 
judgment by making actual investments 


Jones 

average of Japanese 

securities 

in their chosen stocks. 



WINNING PORTFOLIOS 



HOME ' 



OVERSEAS 


£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 

5,000 

Rank Organisation 

7,935 

10,000 

Chrysler Corp’n. . 

18,650 

3,000 

Spillers. 

3.900 

2.000 

IBM. 

2,190 

2,000 

Hawker Siddeley... 

2.290 

1,000 

Air Liquid*. 

995 

2,000 

Courtaulds. 

2.266 

1.000 

Bethlehem Steel.. 

1,078 

2,000 

ICI. 

2.300 

1.000 

U.S. Steel. 

1,160 

2,000 

Royal Mail. 

2,904 

1,000 

Honda Motors.... 

913 

1,000 

Mecca “A”. 

1,211 

1.000 

Kirin Brewery.... 

793 

1,000 

Allied Suppliers..., 

1.096 

1.000 

Crown Zellerbach 

1,017 

1.000 

Tube Investments.. 

1,164 

1.000 

Pennsylvania R.R. 

1,300 

1,000 

A E 1 . 

942 

1.000 

Distillers Seagram. 

1,120 

£20.000 


£26,006 

£20,000 


£29,216 



THE WINNERS 




HOME 



OVERSEAS 



1. Five years’ free subscription to The Economist 

M. H. Simpson, 


Moorfield, 

Manor Road, 

Darwen, Lancs. 

2. Two years* subscription 

Dr J. Paxton, 

Smalldown, 

Bvercreech, 

Sheptpn Mallet, Somerset 

3. 1964 edition of The Economist diary 

R. G. Brodie, 

227 Mortlake Road, 

Ilford, 

Essex 


H. Von Maur, 

11 West 81st Street, 
New York, 

USA 


H. von Turk, 

29 rue de Monthoux, 
Geneva, 

Switzerland 


D. Norr, 

39 Larchwood Road, 
Larchmont, 

New York, USA 


Don’t Count Chickel 

$ **ifc ^ f 

OiisMimis ulffMd ChidMn look 
O like remaining on a seesaw fottynother 
year. Their shares, placed it 14$.' 3d. in 
i960, j^c4 uptp 378 % {h«t ye^fluctu- 

1 to 

ie was attire-tax 
►wing tfjjear of 
1 share mce has 
?a reedwry that 



aadrl 


were however 
that.hecauseirfjt 
sellutg prices tnu summer, Quoted' 
opm at a null MM again 1 
weeks ofits^ currentyea*;. Mow 
man, Mr A. G. At Fishier, tells shi 
that “ demand hnagafetbeen stifldjlated ” 
and that “ there is a,bcaethalance'wtween 
production and sales forsotae timcjl' But 
he cannot yet forecast whether/current 
results will justify payment of a dividend 
in 1964. • ■ 

However, at least the company V balance 
sheet shows that thanks to an hhproved 
cash flow net overdraft .{and acceptance 
credits) at the end of June were do$fe from 
,£1.9111 to £i.2m. Buxted, thoughqontrol- 
hng about a fifth of the broiler industry, is 
still relatively-unintegrated, but should soon 
be feeling some benefit from its jqjut feed 
mill (with Spillers and Nitrovit)"|nd its 
expansion of “ contract-growing ” whereby 
the group provides botlr duckens and feed¬ 
ing stuff to fanners. Tide will of ^course 
mean an increase in stocks and creditors for 
Buxted, but the example of another broiler 
firm, J. B. Eastwood (which earlier this year 
announced record profits and a trebled divi¬ 
dend) shows what can be done by 
integration. However full recovery looks 
more than a year off for Buxted and with 
the shares back at 7id. above their’all-time 
low of ns. ijd. ahd yielding 4}% the 
option for Spillers. which already owns 
about 10% of the Buxted equity‘(having 
paid 226. 6 d. a share), to take up i further 
6% at 27s. 6d. by June, 1964, looks like 
being allowed to expire quietly. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money msrkat report, exchange rate* and 
new arbitrage calculations on paga 426 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Homa and oversell ttotit prices, fields 
and security Indlcea on pager 439 and 
4)1 . 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 



THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITER 



Record Sales and Profits 

Sir ISAAC WOLFSON, BART., 

Chairman, In his Statement for the 
year ended 31st March, 1963, said:— 

RSHT), , Group sales and profits oncq again have surpassed air previous 
records. Trading profit with other income at £32 million shows an Increase 
of £2 million. Net profit before taxation Is some £1.9 million higher*-^ 
increase of nearly 7%. These results have been achieved after am Increase In 
the provision for unearned profit and collection charges on Hire Purchase* 
debts of £ 1,465,000 compared with a decrease for the previous year of 
£610,000. 


MUMK INtET. After making suitable provision fpr bad and doubtful debts, arid after deducting for 
unearned profit, collection charges, etc., over £30 million, the net amount due from customers on Hire 
Purchase and Credit accounts In the U.K. and overseas exceeds £70 million: Investments and cash, excluding 
tfade Investments, are £17 million. Net current assets, after debt provisions, total £88 million, and Net 
Freehold values total £26 million. 

Group Internal and external resources are fully capable of meeting the further expansion programme 
which Is contemplated. 


(HY1DEND8. A final dividend of Is. 2d* per stock unit less tax, has been recommended. This together with the 
Interim of 6d. less tax already paid, makes a total of Is. 8d. less tax for the year ended 31st March, 1963. The 
total for the previous year was 2s. per stock unit but taking into account the I for 3 scrip issue last year this 
is equivalent to an Increase of 2d. per share on the capital subsequent to the strip issue. 

Subject to your approval a scrip Issue will be made by way of capitalisation of reserves of one new 
“A” Ordinary share of 5s. for every 15 Ordinary or "A" Ordinary stock units of 5s. held. 


AiPPpWflffENTS END These results could only have been achieved by sound and competent management, 

EXEOOTfVE. and in recognising the help that I have received from my colleagues I proposed in 

July that Mr. L G. Wolfson be appointed Joint Managing Director, and that Mr. William S. Peacock, Mr. George 
A. Lodge and Mr. Reuben Harris should become Assistant Managing Directors. Mr. H. Morrison has been 
appointed a Director. To these and all the other members of the Board and to the very capable Executive and 
Staff [offer my sincere thanks for their splendid efforts and support. 

Qur continued prosperity depends on a widely based, experienced, and able Management Team and I feel 
confident that these new appointments which recognise the de facto position will contribute to our future 
success and progress. 


DDRIKENT UKADMD Group sales and trading profits so far are In excess of the Comparable period last year. Our 
EDI CONOtDSfON. present financial year is almost half over and, though much can happen In the months ahead, 
& look forwards the future with the confidence that our Company will continue its long history of progress. 


Comparative 

figures 

1954.1963 


Operating 2,700 shops and depots throughput the U.K . and overseas 


' Year 
ended 
3Ut March. 

Group Profit 
before 
Taxation. 

Taxation. 

Net Dividends 
paid to 
Stockholders 
of G.U.S. Ltd. 

Cash Plow 
(Profit reseined 
plus Depreciation 
and excluding 
tax adjustments). 

Stockholders 

Funds 

(excluding Future 
Income Tax). 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1954 

14,273,393 

9,197.490 

1,408,646 

4,192,062 

26,120,125 

1955 

17,491,253 

9,634,158 

2,927,438 

5,556,236 

41,146,191 

1956 

18,429,784 

10,377,993 

3,438,170 

5,541,548 

47,197,089 

1957 

19,734,019 

11,207,282 

3,620,915 

5,977,065 

56,196,463 

1958 

20,685,340 

12.034,818 

3,950,579 

6,155,939 

64.666,900 

1959 

21.705,494 

11,326,755 

4,506,935 

7,519.824 

71,078,336 

1960 

24.272,995 

12,312,456 

5,445,887 

8,220,683 

86,656,491 

1961 

26.066,113 

13,913,448 

5,665,224 

8,197,677 

95,001.913 

1962 

27,589,426 

15,092,872 

6,023,113 

8,338,886 

104,035,587 

1963 

29,489,666 

16,000,973 

6,680,508 

8,726,002 

i 12,50^920 
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WANKIE COtLIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 

’ (Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 

CONCENTRATION ON MECHANISED COtfLiEkl} hV 


INLAND AND EXPORT MARKETS 


IMPORTANCE OF - INVESTMENT INCOME 


■ }\ i 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Wankie Colliery Company Ljjpited will be hew 
in Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, on Wednes¬ 
day, December 18, 196J.. ( | , t , M 

" The following i9 from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr P. H. Ai Browuriggv DSO f ORE, 
which has been circulated to members with the 
annual report and accounts : '* 

The productive capacity bf Wankie since re¬ 
organisation has always exceeded demand. In 
1957 sales reached a peak just below 4 million 
tons, and in each year since then except 1960 
there has been a decline, the chief cause being 
the increase in hydro-electric power from 
Kariba and the consequent falling off in demand 
from thermal power stations. Sales for the year 
to August 31, 1962, were 2,901,000 tons, and 
in the year under review there has been 
another slight drop to 2,881,000 tons. The 
main reasons have been an unexpected 
further reduction in demand from thermal 
stations, increased use of diesel locomotives 


by Rhodesia Railways, and a number of strife^ 
ota the Coppefbdf. " r - 

Our estimate of males' fir the present yis 
2,675,000 tons. The downward trend l&s 
sitated a review of our* mining policy, and our 
consulting engineers hav$ jna<Je an extepsive 
thidy 6i me ‘ritatat suitaftlc 'melfeqd 1 ^ rhWoff 
during whkt we hope fa a' tehiddrary' pinod bf 
'sales ar ,k the present low leVel. f result, We 
^ow propose to work North ShaftNo. 2'Cdf- 
liery, which is mechanised, on two shifts fa 
produce 2 million tons per pnnufrj’; an^ ' mp 


^ During the year we made proposals to 
t ^ SW^nimetit fa th£ increased use of opal locally 
y g ^ ;, :l;6^pceud terms for a limited period tot. power 
U 1 '-i^Ration, and for the processing of raw 
‘. ^Aerials for export. Unfortunately it has not 
' v. ;TOen possible to implement these proposals, 
J though both have receivW die careful attention 
of the Minister £nd die co-operation of the 
Rt^da*iUdjra / ’fihe inland market offers 
fitfl* tftafaldfafe ibpt of substantial increase, 
fl^pUghl^e are achieving some improvement 
m sales' tor domestic use. 

<*'X Ukdhdr&feift.foirket we are handicapped by 
Wankie’s distance of 882 miles from i Mpttt 
,ii Ol A1WWI 3 to 4 million 

strike? tons a year °* cokin ® coal to the coast by pipe- 

, K necessary ^before its fe«MqMMkil9 
Hew* assessed. . „ ^ 

” The prospects of an k 

■ Southern Rhodesia have again been under .public 
discussion. Wf, ts&Wf&tihi investigations 
•lofl ot showed that it would rMruirc an immense 


ttUdy pf tne most suitamc metnoa.^r mming discussion. This mam 
Airing whttWe h ?Pf * s showed that iFtyoQdii 

'sales at ‘the' present low leVel. a risiilt. We KMMbM 

pov) propose to work North Shaft Vo. 2 CoT- tive with ,‘ mp0rte< | oil. J 

liery, which is mechanised, on two shifts $6 now being carried out, : 

produce 2 million tons per annufrj ; an^ ’ ftfay ’ fe (me pK$e 

balance of our requirements,' mainly, for W M Sfc‘afty pjcSu^f ftere r ffiT folhe 

Rhodesian'Iron and Steel Compimy ^Limited, Z at p^' ® “ 

will be produced from No. 3 b Colliery, wh<rc f 

» C T beS V™, eCt t H at C0mpa ^i 5 i pe ^ "” dS - dei^d » 

By this method we hope to avoid ahy ihCreise in 

the Notified Average Price of 22s. per ton, While a ^ SSnSwflf 

rminins M ***** SZ'Z^tS^fSTSpS^ 

at short notice if demand increases. Every “ , nitiSffilffiamS. 

.u,» i ‘fgxt$sz?£ Swt'ffiSt 


lure an 
d/flot ,b«- 


HICHER- INVESTMENT INCOJHE: ,i 


CAWOODS HOLDINGS LIMITED 


The forty-firNt Annual General Meeting 
was held on October 18th in Leeds, Mr 
E. W. Towler, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
In led S la cement: 

The Group Trading Profit before Tax for 
the year under review is £910,490 (£653,320) 
after Depreciation £297,789 (£248,889). 

Cnpiial and Reserves have increased from 
£2354,197 to £2374,674; the net Current 
A-sseis amouijU to £1«223,803. The Directors 
recotnuocnid a Dividend of 27} per cent les^ 
Income Tax. 

The record Group Profits were attained in 
spite of th$ abnormally severe winter* which 
op the one'hand resulted ip a good demand 
For fuel of all kinds, and on the other ,art 
almost cpmpleie c'essaiion of production on 
asphalt, quarrying ^nd civil engineering. 
The consequences of changes envisaged 
under the Beeching plan are occupying 
attention, ] 

Apart from ^teclworki the demand for awl 
and coke both^ at home and abroad i? healthy 
and we are enjoying a share of. the increasing 
dqmand for, oil 

The turnover in imported Silnx Windows 
is continuing 10 expand with gratifying 
, results. l 4 . 

The exceptional demand fo^, sand »nd 
gravel figs enabled record, resphs, \o be.,earned 


so far this year; we continue to increase our 
reserves in appropriate areas. Although sales 
of ready mixed concrete are increasing 
nationally, competition is intensifying. Our 
interest in this market in conjunction with 
Ready Mixed Concrete in Essex continues to 
expand. ! . 

, Tb* North Wales quarry group results arc 
down* ,but the Asphalt Department result* 
so far this, year are satisfying; the Mulberry 
high duty refractory grog works is producing 
good materials, intensive • efforts are being 
devoted to the problem of developing demand . 
to an economic* throughput. 

The first stage of our development at 
March in Cambridgeshire with the establish- 
mem of a Concrete‘Pipe Works has been, 
approved. ( . t , 

Group Capital Expenditure so Far Sapprqved, 
this year is £690,000; in view of this and 
othfet substantial projects under negotiation 
in The absence of unforeseen circumstances it' 
is proposed at an early dine to wise add!* v 
tional capital the terms of which will be 
communicated to shareholders in, due course. 

Group,. .Profits £9 far are ahead of last y^ar* 
anc) subject,to unfofe^een developments we , 
expect to-see, a profit before - tax., m excess, 
oi a.Million Pounds from th^ .ftirrcfit year'i , f 

tracing. t . r :. ■ ; . i 


Without these.particular gy^nues fat increase 
in coal, demand, wp. hopg neyejcthefaaf far s bqae 
gradual improvement in two 

years', time, so long as there is no seriops set¬ 
back in the economy of Southern Rhdoeiw or in 
its trading refaribnships Other n dbbptnek. 
Against mis wk muit ^ke into a^j^unt thfc 
possibly adyfcfee’ effect on. cbtal fiales:ijf M thff r iltfw 
oil refinery at Umtali. . r / : '/ 

. The trading,, profit (a ijbe year unproved 
from £987,QOj? to cfiiefly .o^.ing to 

the increase in the coal pfice in Nove^tber. last 
year from 20s. to 22s. per ton, an4 
deficiency revenue owing to the company in 
terms of .the Price AgreeniCQt b^s been reduced 
from £160,000 to £l4r,0du. Income from in¬ 
vestments rose irom.t.£33|, 000 . laittiyear to 
£380,0Q(k Total profit before . taxation was 
£1388,QQ0, and afier> ncjt tax of £398^000 our 
met, profit . ^;as £990j000. ,(.An. funount .of 
£418,000 WPS expended.qn fed mtikjii Divi¬ 
dends equivalent tp H. .per share itet ;have 
again been declared, absorbing £640,Q§j£ ; 

,We have increased .our holdings htvHcf^ga 
ainJ Rhokana to l5fW0 units of .$toc\- breach. 
In. addition we have purch*spd 
per cent first mortgage debenUiW jStqck m.; *h« 
Rhodesian Iron and Sty*d C pm pany Limited, 
one of our largest customers^ we' hav^ revived 
repayment of a further £ldO,60O' 
ptiny's Joan to Rhodesia' Railway* 5 • thfa ahd a 
farther £100,000 have * befai Imresttfdltfi Federal 
arid Southern Rhodes^- Qovfcrrwwrit wocki i 

, . .. c'j ' j ;.■* 

- ’ ,r. \ ’ i i ■■ ' ,‘IvVv r.‘V* I u\ > r idy‘JJ 

£/t# jfiwol. rsfiQft Ipfdr 0^p\in^^ t 

{rwi iJf€ Lpnjon W 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 



CARRERAS LIMITED 

* PROFITS A RECORD 
EXPORT SALES HIGHEST EVER 
CONTINUING TREND TO EILTER CIGARETTES 


The fifty-ninth Annuel General Meeting of 
General Limited wa* held on October 22nd at 
Basildon* Essex. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman. 

RECORD PROMTS 

The profit before taxation represents a record 
for your Company. 

The Group Profit before taxation amounted 
to £3,691,924, thus exceeding the comparable 
figure for the previous year by £753,056, or 25 
per cent. The major share of the increased 
profit was again attributable to the operations 
of the parent Company but I am pleased to add 
that each of the principal members of the 
Group also contributed higher earnings. 

Your Directors have recommended a final 
dividend on the Ordinary and ‘B’ Ordinary 
shares of 10 per cent less income tax, which 
with the interim dividend paid on June 29,1963, 
will make a total of 13 J per cent, less income 
tax, for the year. The dividend is again more 
than twice covered and compares with a total of 
11 per cent, less income tax, for the year ended 
June 30, 1962, and 9 per cent, less income tax, 
for the preceding year. 

In furtherance of the Company’s policy of 
maintaining a development reserve for the excep¬ 
tional costs of developing and launching new 
brands and of research. Shareholders will note 
that the Directors have again set aside a sum 
to the Development Reserve. The Revenue 
Reserves in the Consolidated Balance Sheet have 
also been strengthened by an addition of over 
£500,000 to the unappropriated profits carried 
forward. 

SALES AT HOME AND ABROAD 

In the United Kingdom the trend towards 
filter cigarette smoking continues and your 
Company's policy of expansion in this field is 
reflected in the increasing demand for Carreras’ 
and Rothmans products. Our production for 
the UK market is approximately 90 per cent in 
filter cigarettes. 

Your Company’s associate, P. J. Carroll and 
Company Limited, has maintained its strong 
position in the Irish cigarette and pipe tobacco 
market and has again increased its profits. 

Sales of your Company’s products in export 
markets constituted a record. 

The Chairman’s statement last year referred 
to the incorporation of a new Company, Carreras 
of Jamaica Limited, aftd to our proposal to offer 
50 per cent of the issued capital to the Jamaican 
public. An offer ’was made in February of this 
year of :l,680*000 Ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each 
at ptir' and the full amount was quickly taken 
up by some 2,500 applicants, who are now 


Shareholders in thi^ joint venture with Carreras. 

The factory at Kingston has commented 
production. 

BA JAN 11 SI ILL I 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a rise 
in Bank Overdrafts by approximately £4.5 mil¬ 
lion to just under £10 million. This increase is 
accounted Tor by the expansion of the Group’s 
business at home and ovei seas and is reflected 
in the value of the slock and debtors which, 
together, were also some £4.5 million higher 
this year than they were a year ago and now 
stand in the Consolidated Balance Sheet dt a 
total value approaching £27 million. 

The Bank Overdraft facilities currently at our 
disposal arc adequate to cover the requirements 
of working capital for the time being. 

CIGARS 

In January of this year the Company con¬ 
cluded an agreement for the acquisition of a 50 
per cent interest in the capital of Schimmel- 
penmnek Sigarcnfnbricken v/li (icurrs A van 
Schuppen N.V. of Wageningcn, Netherlands, 
the well known manufacturers ot high qualit> 
cigars. The transaction included arrangements 
for your Company to undertake the marketing 
of all Schimmelpenninck hi anils in the United 
Kingdom market where there is a crowing 
demand for small cigars. 

CANADIAN INYIMMLNIS 

Towards the end of the year arrangements 
were concluded whereby your Company’s in¬ 
vestment in Canada, consisting of a balance of 
$6.9 million Debentures in Rock City Tobacco 
Company (1960) Limited, was replaced by a 
similar investment in another Canadian associ¬ 
ated Company. In view of the increasing 
capital requirements of your Company for its 
business in the United Kingdom and general 
overseas markets, your Board took the oppor¬ 
tunity of arranging an acceleration in the rate 
of repayment of these Debentures, with the 
result that they will now be repayable in full by 
the end of 1965, three years earlier than previ¬ 
ously agreed. In consideration of the accelerated 
repayment, your Board agreed to allow the Com¬ 
pany’s option to participate in the equity of Rock 
City Tobacco Company (I960) Limited and 
Rothmans of Pall Mall (Canada) Limited to 
lapse. 

I ACTORY DEVELOPMENTS 

In October of last year your Company took 
the opportunity of expanding its production 
facilities at Basildon by acquiring the factory 
premises standing on a site of approximately 
five acres adjoining the Company’s existing 
plant. A lease had previously been taken of some 
vacant land at the rear of these premises and 
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plans are now in hand for the construction of 
- additional necessary facilities. , , 

r Ai has been mentioned m the jjftsi, modern¬ 
isation is to us a continuous process. Our 
industry Is one in which there has been con¬ 
siderable technological progress in recent years 
and the puce of new development shows no sign 
ol slackening. It is essential to take prompt 
advantage of technological changes to ensure 
efficiency and quality of product, and therefore 
your Board intends to invest further sums lor 
the modernisation of the Basildon plant. 

Since the end of the financial year negotiations 
have been concluded with the Government ol 
Northern Ireland over the Company's projected 
Investment in a new factory to be built near 
Belfast. A suitable site has been found at 
Carrickfergus and it is hoped to start construc¬ 
tion in the near future. 

PROSPECTS or Till. GROUP 

’Your Company is continuing its policy of 
consolidating the progress made und of going 
forward carefully and objectively, ensuring that 
the high quality of the Group's products remains 
second to none. 

Morale throughout the business is excellent, 
the organisation is geared to adapt itself quickly 
to changing conditions and the directors, there¬ 
fore. have high hopes for the future of this grow¬ 
ing enterprise. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the appropriations and dividends recommended 
by the Directors were approved. The Director 1 " 
retiring bv rotation tveic re-elected and the 
Auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers & Co. and 
Messrs J. H. Champness, Corderoy. Beesle> & 
Co., were re-appointed. 

CRAIGILLEA RUBBl-R 
PLANTATIONS 

The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Craigielea Rubber Plantations Limited will be 
held on November 20th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated review of the chairman, Mr T. II. Miller : 

The results, after allowing for taxation and 
replanting, enable vour Directors to recommend 
a dividend for the year of 10 per cent, the same 
rate as last year. 

Market prices for rubber were somewhat 
lower than in the previous year. However, our 
increased output helped to offset the reduction 
in profit margins resulting from the fall in 
price. 

The crop for the year amounted to 
6 ,100,(M)0 Jbs. as against 5,601,000 lbs. for the 
previous year. The increase in crop is being 
fully maintained. The output for the first six 
months to the end of September, 1963, 
amounted to 3,306,000 lbs., and we hope to 
exceed the estimate for the year of 6,291,000 
lbs. 

During the year we replanted 358 acres of 
old rubber and planted up a new area of 42 
acres. We are dealing with 452 acres this year. 
We hope to be able to maintain an annual re¬ 
planting rale of this order in future years. 

If the market price continues at or below 
the present level, 4 s. 8d. per lb., we cannot 
expect the results this year to be as favourable 
as those for the year under review although 
increased output should help to alleviate the 
effects of any reduction in profit margins arising 
from the lower prices. 
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CORPORATION LIMITED 


Salient points from this Statement of the Chairman, Mr D. G. iV. Lkjjjpd- 
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Profits on trtdSng together with ttmotient ihtome stolen Mid \6 )u|^(I^^Ccot|i] 
with £ljiPI£ 0 t. This figure Sakw into account a full year's tradfog w S fcn at r & 

,, (Machine Tools) Ltd. and also the results of our overseas subsidiaries. 

^‘Werhav'fe no'liefttStldn th recommending tKe^iame ratcof 125 per cent" for the final 
“ *dmdenehniafcsng a total of'2^ per cent for tfae"diini*ye8r‘7Uflxitog» 

-i 

★ Your Directors propose the capitalisation of £ 875,000 of the Capital Reserves to be 
distribute 4 by way of 0 oUe«/ar^tWO start bongs. 

★ Our policy is to strengthen the machine tool side of our business and 1 believe it will 
prove an excellent outlet for our considerable technical knowledge. > 


★ Our direct exports, covering almost every country in the world, have again shown an 
increase and we have maintained our dominant position to the market for screwing tackle. 


GRAFTON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
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KOTDW PORTLAND 
CEMENTeO. LTD. 

MR H. W. SEC|K£R Ok A DlhlCULT 


The thirty-fifth Annual General MedtfygV 
The Ketton Portland Cement Co, Ltd. wasnlld 
on October 24 th at Albion Works, ShdfieUL The 
Chairman* rMr E W. Sectary OBB» presided 
end id his report^ already circulated, sgkli 

l 


RECORD DELIVERIES zl‘,< 

Vi 


,cap*q£ ^sht^Jm# futl ,^m^^hs^ls^y 
*been resolved. Ddlvdriea were, a record 3 MMi 


■feeen resolved. Uclivesriea were atf 
tons, compared with 33l,27&'to the' 
year, but safe* Wereffidrt bTdtir e*p&rtfl«hs, 
due «o the 

T l T%m vnesA —1 J ^ - - 

a «w wait noc^Wf Wlfy iicior fuTCnclj WQCi” 

tog results. A ttottOUghoVerhiuI df but original 
plant has increased thetexpemfitiire on general 
repairs by more than £120,000. 


Last year I said that a full .year?* chirp for 
depreciation on the fifth unit would consider¬ 
ably increase the total figure fit £ 174448 , 
shows an increase of £ 56,783 oyer the previous 
year. Not all the increased depredation charges 
are related to this ; new road transport vehicles 
account for £11400. 


The profit for the year before tax is £ 375475 , 
compared with £ 487,926 for the previous year, 
a decrease of £ 111 , 951 . Taxation at £122400 
takes £ 21,500 more than last year, leaving a 
profit of £ 253 , 475 , compared with £ 386 , 926 . An 
amount of £5400 has been brought back into 
profits in respect of taxation previously over- 
provided. 


LIMITED 


dividend maintained 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS CONTINUES 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on October 18 th in London. 


The following are extracts from the Report and Accounts and the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Cordon Heynes, CA, for {be year, ppded June 30 , 1963 . 

.. .. _ 1 m>: r 1961 I 960 

Ml « i V p , lw a.*«ir d ^ t J l H ft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Group Pro 8 $ before tax' ... 136,386 124,179 122,070 63,126 

In ms sitatetoient the chairman reported that although the year under review had been 
a testing ttom^ all companies to the Group satisfactory results had been general all round 
and Group ** progress, although temporarily somewhat slowed down, had continued 
ehoouragihgly. 1 

Reporting on the subsidiaries’ activities he said that Quicktho Engineering Limited had 
had a good year and its older book was at a high level. 

Peak Engineering Company Limited had again produced satisfactory profits and although 
difficult trading conditions continued the company was holding its own. 

In relation to total assets employed a very good profit had also been produced by Air 
Engine Services Ltd. 

During the y^ar the business of Bagshaw & Mortis Ltd. had been acquired. A complete 
re-organisation of that company, whose main customers are in the furniture and motor car 
trades, had since been carried out, thereby releasing valuable freehold premises for letting 
or sale. 1 

Concluding his statement, fee chairman said that the Group entered 1963/64 With every 
hope of an even greater step forward than so far achieved. 


CopkiHf theicceimtiare |btatoable,from the Secretary, 5 , Grafton Street, London, Wl. 

' 5 . 
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Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 175 per cent on the ordinary shares making, 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent already 
paid, a total of 22i per cent less tax. Hosiers 
of 7 \ per cent Participating Preference Shales 
will be entitled to the half-year’s dividend of 
3 } per cent and an additional participation pf 
£7 8s. per cent to accordance with the terms of 
issue. 

It is also proposed to transfer £ 150,000 to 
General Reserve. 


CAPITAL INCREASE PROPOSALS . 

An Extraordinary General Meeting Is to be 
held after this Meeting to consider proposals to 
increase the capital to £ 1 , 800,000 and to 
capitalise £900400 from Reserves and apply the 
same in paying up unissued Ordinary shares for 
distribution amongst the holders of such shares 
in the ratio of three new shares for ever# tWo 
shares held. It will also be proposed to alter 
the participating rights of the holders of the 
75 per cent Participating Preference Shares so 
as to restore them to the same relative position 
after the distribution of the new ordinary shorts 
a& they previously enjoyed. , ... ,v„ : 

£ 284,069 is owing to thebanfe, compare^ with 
a credit balance of £ 136,913 last yea* f but now 
that we have no major capital cffWiitment* this 
position should improve. 
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For the first two months of the new year your 
company’s deliveries are ahead of those for the 
same period last year by more than 20 per cent, 
but it is not easy to assess the future, However, 
the very large* programme Of building and con¬ 
structional work which must be carried out 
nationally over the next few years should main¬ 
tain the demand for cement. 

Ribblesdale Cement Ltd. and its subsidiary 
The Horrocksford Lime Co. Ltd. substantially 
increased their combined deliveries and profits 
during the financial year ended December 31, 
1962. 

In conclusion I wish to express appreciation 
of the work done by management, staff and 
workpeople and our sole selling agents, Thos. W. 
Ward Ltd. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the retiring director, Mr F. W* Robinson, waa 
re-elected. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing the capitalisation proposals, as outlined 
above, were approved. 


company MEETING REPORTS 

London Merchant 
Securities Limited 
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( Extract from the Chairman's 
review and accounts 
to 31 st March 1963 


The Company Has continued to pursub Hs activities successfully Ih the year uhder review 
and the accounts again recordsubstantial increases in the net revenue end essets 
Much progress already achieved will be reflected in improved results for the current year, 
while the prospects provide justification for confidence In continued growth. 


Issued capital . 

Fixed assets. 

Net profit before taxation 
Net profit after taxation . 

Dividends. 

Scrip issues.a. 


1963 

.£ 3,600,000 
.£11,104,371 
.£ 610,490 

.£ 393,128 


1QA9 

£2.700.000 
£8,060.890 
£ 346,668 
£ 190,329 
10 % 

1 for 3 


* 10 % 

*2 for 3 

* recommended 


APPOINTMENTS 

AS11R1DGB MANAGEMENT OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 
COLLEGE INSTITUTE 


Imestment research organisation in Paris seeks 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


BERK.HAMSTSD, HERTS 

The Govern on of Ashridge Management 
College propose to appoint three Ai»s.lsiunt 
Director* of Studies ns part or their Knff 
provision required by rapid expansion oi courses 
and other College activities. 

Applicants should have 6 wide understanding 
of management as e whole and preferably some 
experience In course teaching ana tutorial work 
High academic or professional qualifications, — 
well ipproprlate experience la Industry, 

commerce or administration are essential, 
•special knowledge of production management, 
sales, or Industrial relations, would be on 
advantage, although candidates offering other 
disciplines and experience la Management studies 
villi also be considered. 

The Initial salary In each case will be not leu 
than 12.20U per annum, with membership of a 
contributory superannuation scheme. The posts 
might be residential for single persons. 

Research and consultancy are encouraged. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Principal. Aabridge Management Colics*. 
Bcrkhamsted. Herts. 

Letters of application. Including the names of 
three referees, should be submitted by Novem¬ 
ber 15. 1961.__ 

L ecturer or senior lecturer in 

Government and Political Thought, mainly 
for classes for B.Sc.(£con.) degree, required 
from January, 1964. Salary from £1.713 to 
£2,175 according to qnalTflcatlons and experi¬ 
ence.—For further details apply immediately to 
Secretary. City oc London College, Moorgate. 
E.C.2. 

T HE FOREION OFFICE offers two appoint¬ 
ments to the Academic Staff of Wilton 
Park, Stcynlng. Sussex, for discussions on British 
policy and International relation with leaden 
of western public opinion. Practical experience 
In politics or international relations and/or 
degree la economics, hlitorr or other social 
science! required. Language requirements r<* 
one appointment are bilingual 'German with 
knowledge of French desirable, and for the 
other, bilingual French with knowledge of 
German desirable. These posts are uaestab' 
liaised. SALARY: £1.613 to £2,U61.—Write, 

SSUff; <ft .artsyd 

Labour, Professional A Executive Register, 
Atlantic House. Farrlngdon Street. London. 
E.C.4. Closing data November 6. 1963. 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

LECTURER IN COMMERCIAL LAW 

The University Invite* application# for the 
position of Lecturer In Commercial Law within 
the Faculty of Commerce and Economics. An 
applicant should hold a degree In Law and 
hove some professional and/or research 
experience. Previous teaching experience In 
Lew whilst helpful is not ementlnl. Tlw 
succecsful applicant will be required to glvo 
lectures In Commercial Law. ntnet in the pro¬ 
motion of research by students and will be 
allowed reasonable ttine to undertake research 
oa hi* own account 

«TWO nUUCT. "ifAS*« 

at preseat under review. 

The University provides F.9 9U. type Super- 

K nuatlqn. Housing Assistance, Study Leave and 
aval Grants. 

Additional Information and application forms 
will be supplied upoq request to the Secretary. 


S Branch Office), » 
.radon. s.w.L 

AppUc__ 

i fiorembtr 22. J96S. 


ODI require* a RESEARCH Oil1CFR to 
work on studies of aid and development. 
Candidates should have good uuidcmm qualiU- 
catlons (preferably In the nodal science*). 
General knowledge of economics, industry ami 
government in developing loimtiics und :i npcclul 
knowledge of agriculture would he valuable. 
Sulary U,500-£2300 p.a. Appointment : two 
years. 


One RESEARCH assist \vir r»ith n good 
degree in economies) Is also reciiihcd s.il.iry 
£SOO-£1.U()U p.a. Appointment two je.irs. 


fully conversant with European insurance company accounts. 
Fluency in French or German, with reading knowledge of the 
other language, is essential. The post offers considerable growth 
prospects for someone in the 28 35 age bracket. Initial salary not 
less than £2,000 p.a. Please send hundwiilLen application with 
curriculum vitae to: Box 1758. 


Further Information can be obtained from the 
Director. Overseas Development Institute, 160 
Piccadilly. W.l, to whom detailed applications 
should be s ent _„ _ _ 

A N OUTSTANDING OPPORl UNITY exists 
In the 35-40 age group for cither 

(a) An Engineering Graduate with a 
knowledge of ciunumics and 
accountancy i 

(hi An Economist or Account ant with 
a knowledge of onglnccung; 


to Join hi expanding Midlands organisation 
near the top. Essential attributes, drive, 
personality, administrative ability, commercial 
acumen, experience In handling senior technical 
staff and a well-developed capacity for self- 
expression. The rewards include a good starting 
•alary and the certainty of growth with success¬ 
ful performance. Excellent working conditions 
and superannuation scheme.—Full details of 
experience and salary to Box LG/4. Uptell 
Advertising Ltd.. 107 Fleet Street, L C.4. 


WELSH COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, 
CARDIFF 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Applications aft Invited for appointment as 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade B) In 
Economics; duties to commence on January 1. 
1964, or as soon as possible thereafter. Candi¬ 
dates should hold a good honours degree, and 
preferably have • special interest in Monetary 
Economics. 


Salary will be In accordance with the Scales 
for Teachers In Colleges of Advanced tech¬ 
nology, within the range or £K7o-£i.67u Point 
of entry and mdxlmum according to qualities- 
lions, training and experience. 


Further particulars and application forms (to 
be returned by November 8 quoting 

reference number AM 224) may be obtained 
from the Col lego Secretory. Welsh College of 
Advance d Tech nology. Cat hays Po rk, Cardiff. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the position of 
:ierk to the Council and Secretary to the 
chool. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
1IXHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 

DEPARTMENT OF 1NDUMRIVL 
ADMIN 181 KA I ION 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited from grudu ires In 
social suente for tcnipoiary appoint iiu til cih 
H ckcarch Assistant In the Department L nr 
Industrial Administration to help with the 
analysis of research Jut a from a study of tho 
activities of industrial niauuacrs The appoint¬ 
ment is for tight months ,u a salary oi £800 
pci annum. 

Timber p;uticrulars nnd forms of applications 
from l lie Muff Officer. Colic ho ol Advanced 
icclinoloav. Costa Given BiinmiMhum -I r to 
whom application* should he forwarded within 
14 days of this udveiticemcut. Please quote 
It)/6J/26._ 

L EADING Arm of Stockbrokers neck a 
professionally qualified economist (with or 
whilom Investment experience) for tltclr growing 
research department. Aged between 26 and 32 
ills initial remuneration will be between £1.200 
and £1 800 per annum.—Box 1760._ _ 

ESSEX'INSTITUTE Of 
AGRICULTURE 


WHITTLE, CHELMSFbRD 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
udidutes for an additional post of ASSISTANT 
.( TUkGR. GRADE B. In FARM MANAGE- 


rant 

LLt_ _ 

J 4KNT and CROP 
anUury I, 1964. 


HUSBANDRY, from 


Salary scale £730 to £1,450 pa, Higher 
scales may apply if truming und graduate qualifi¬ 
cations are in accordance with f arm institutes 
Salary Report requirements. Increments above 
the scale minimum will he allowed for approved 
teaching or commercial experience and. War/ 
National Service. 

Aiwi>u a nee may be given with removal 
expense*. 

Further details and application r«»rm from 
the_Principal (quoiirui ref. £». _| 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Candidates should desirably be qualified as 
accountants, preferably gruduutc" and famlllur 
With the ndminlaratlon of a university Institu¬ 
tion. Sulury will be dependent upon age and 
experience but not leas than £2 oou per annum 
xxd the succegtful candidate will become 
eligible for membership of the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme fur UnitcrsliUia and 
for Family Allowances. 

Applications, which will be treated In strict 
conndcntc, giving details of mhc and experience 
and the names of three referees, should be 
sent marked •• Cfcrk to the Council *' not later 
than November IS. 1963. to the Dean School 
«f Pharmacy, University of London. 29-39 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C I. 


nnPARIMLNf OF OOVERNMLNT 

The Unlveraity invites applications for a post 
1 of RbSCARCH ASSOCIATE or RESEARCH 
| \SS1ST ANI cither In the held ol PUBLIC 
ADMIN IS 1 RAT ION OF SCtlNCL or in the 
held of STRATEGIC STUDIES. . Applicants 
1 should hold a g6od honours deurec in a relevant , 
! held of study. Salary scales nquehed to the ; 

pom ure ; Research Associate. tl.tHMi x £50 to | 
, £1.150: Research Assistant. £825 x t23 to £875. , 
Duties to commenee as soon its possible. Applt- | 
c-tdlons should be received not Inter than 
Monday. November 25. 1061. by the Realstmr. 
the University, Manchester. 13. from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 


fONDON (Ol MY COUNCIL 

VACANCY FOR ECONOMIST 


villi 8oOd honours decree and am-Mder ,hi- 
liruclic.il rcseuuli cvpciience to lead u.m- 
('iie.iwai on such vviak in I lie l own f’tannmy 
Division ol (he Architect's Depariincm. 


Sulury, nccordma to cspciu ice .uni id'ilny 
up to iJ.335 (under reviews. 


Particulars and form from Hubert Be mien. 
F R.l It A., Architect to the Council 
ll.k/A/2743) County Hnll, Westminster BiicIhi 
S I I. returnable by November 14. 1403. 


For further announcements 
see page 424 


E conomist with good honom* douce 

required for the hcunomlc und Huuuunl 
Department. Experience In industry or com¬ 
merce or post-gruduate study in the field or 
development economics is necessary. This is 
an Interesting post with possibility uf oversea-* 
travel.—Please send curriculum viiue to 
Research <L and F), The Economist Intclll- 

f ence Unit Limited, Spencer House, 27 St. 
ames's Pluce. London, S.W.l. 



Male or Female 

ECONOMIST 

BP require a qualified Male or 
Female ECONOMIST in the 
Planning Division of its Supply 
and Development Department, 
Head Office, City of London. 
Candidates, aged 25-30. should 
have a good knowledge of business 
statistics and the ability to handle 
statistical material. Experience in 
applied economics, market analysis 
and forecasting is desirable. Safary 
according to qualifications and 
experience. Excellent woiking 
condition*. 

Write, giving full particulars 
and quoting reference K353S, to 
Box 7417, e/o Han way House, 
Clark's Place, IX.2. 
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Hi MARKEt RESEJ 


\n interesting new appointment has been created in CourtauKls 
Packaging Division to carry out inciustri.il market icscarch on 
behalf of its constituent companies. 


Applications are invited from male 'gfrnifoidlcs age 28 to 35 svhth 
mpropnate experience who should he ,trble tpo interview at. all 
levels, ihc appointment ofU. i> plenty jpf scope for inUiutiye. 

The successful applicant will be London based but will be required 
to travel in the U.fC. ''tPott^Wpiw of;,««*rvice>.arc aHr^stiyc and ? 
indude « Superannuation Scheme^ 

Application should be made, to : ; 

r Th« ^•V'fdnrtel 
BRITISH CCI-LOPHAiilll 

Bridgwater, SomtritM. 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 

advanced technology 

SI. JOHN StaU|$$ONt>ON, l .c l 
TLL i oUWtcdWcU 4)99 

niiPARIMKN’r <)^'MANAOEMltNr and 
s<* 

I I ONOMK PKonLrVfS oi MASTAGLMCNI 

\ cmimc q| cirIh weekly lecture* and tilv 
niNsions. lutisdiiy aiiernoon* Irrtm : 10 ji m 
!o 5 p m ttbfrtmcnimy 2Xih J.i#»0»rv. 1 SK»4 

l .. i»nv 

ihixt course* nee intended f«*i those of 
rou.ssinn.il taandhw "< inuii.igcri.il 

i spii-iHlUr position*. 

I Urtlicc del.nU and jppluailon foim*. au 
n.nl.ible Imm 1 lie Surtlary |)l ivirimcni of 
M.tnugcnicni and Snt-i.il Snciius. 

C I.NTKI I OR URBAN SIUDH-S. Uimcridty 
lolkiiv London, require iwu nKuri.ii aside* 
uni* or Kfcun.il afllucr*. ^ppMculMoi* 
invited from: <i> graduate* In Or 

ccunomus to work mainly bn ihs 
f cnaiiM data in connection' with tW. JP* 1 ™ 
London Survey; *3) gfadiwi** In aodotogy Or 
sol ml anthropology to vjf*¥k ou 
projects. Wide salary range. ibe noint of entry 
depending on uiialiliuiiiona and ~ 

\pply, wiili full Personal dclalh. «M nullnf 
<<uuUlUmloo* and experience, to Oiv 
1 , Hire for Urban Studies. University ColWuc 
I ondon, Fluxmun Houno, Hiuipw lvrruoi, 
l ondon. W.CM. _ ... __ 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

111 PAR I'M!,NT OP ORGANISATION OI 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Application* are Invited for the post of 
I i C TURl’R In the ubnve department. A Rood 
.m.dllkation in ECONOMICS in wcntlul: 
HKlUHirlul expcrlciKc will be 4 considerable 
.uhuntage. 

rhe succcssfill applicant will be expected to 
T 4 k« uu hlH duties as noon as possible aiicr 
January J, I9A4. 

Salary : £1.250 x £60 to £1.670 x £80 to 
1.2.150 per annum, with placement ucectrdinjj ut 
<mui 1 Mention* and experience, and with KS.S.U. 
ami family allowance, where applicable. 

lurcher particular* may be obtained firpm tW 
umJcmiKnetl. with whom application* Calx gopicfl), 
■Wink the name* of three referee*. ufnM.hc 
Indeed not later than November 9, IRS?, 
i A men Jed „ stewa *t. 

Soefvtury to the Unhemiiy. 
September. 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OFn ,! 
NEWCASTLE-WPON-TYN F* 

The University Iprfie applications for giih 
a) K USE ARCH A&l SLANT. or. lb) |W 


TURUR*^N^AGRl€ Ulll URjIS.' 'fSoBoMh^ 

t andidute* ^p<m Iwvg an Honour* pcah-'c in 

ifss^r^snekjt^ fja& 

w ill be an agdhtonur qa^cuiWr. The main 
dmu» of the P5>u j ,h, ‘ 

rcnnomlca ot agri<i 4 li®i 1 Hlffd 

tcachlna. L ." ) Qp X • 


^hc.j4^ ^ 



INDUSTRIAL OFFICER 

ISLE OF MAN ‘ 

1'he hie of Man Government retires an officer to piomote 
industry in the Island. Wide experience and *$ontaeUt essentia 1. 
His duties would (ndude attra^ing new industnesv. adwsma on 
financial assistance to new an^f existing .jWtfetfy, ,^t(d/Yesolving 
local industrial problems as well as promoting‘The general 
development of the Island. He would also be Secretary to the 
Industrial Advisory Council. 

Salary £2.500 pejr annum on,;.a fiye-yea^- non-pcwionhfile 
contract' with possibility of extension, to , ' , 

L AppliCaCfoOs dviog’’ ffllf duWifications vnnd names ol 
referees to th^ Secretary. Civil Scfv% Commission. Government 
Office, Isle of Man. 


Eastern 


mmsmmi 


it' Jr .«* i 

m 


; . FIRST ASSlIfAB^. . “ 

ORGANISATION AND METROK OfFICNR 

coitccrped with nccoiinunp aotf clerical hielhod^ to4. 0 IIW*RaPvPPfjR!^lM*W 
but i* «Fle|i coJJdf /UMR, fO<«sVjew other work of • 

The holder oT Oil? poHt Will be rexptmMNo under OW > AMh v OrgWii»Rlion 
:iml Methods Omd-r fortht supervision ol the Sec^oa. 'DM.duJo WwMgggo 
ilie conduct ol nuioi r^viows. liaison with the EHy*r^rtHC 
Section the CHief AfctHirttant’s. Dcparuncui and the troiuing ©I O. « M. f 

Preference vsiG lie given to applicsnls Uotdiiif an. apprdpTfatj^ pft>| t 
cutoUficBdoB. >■ 1 .. a. - ■ "»J • > ' 

■ ,; / 3*28/63N ^ and giving details of 

sSThodfl• CMtedr,vBgAferp Ekctncityv PO^ W Wh&*ted. lpmU»i NRm 


Investment research, orgstnt^atfoij in^ ft&fls seeks v^‘l 


'l"ync. 2. with 
toKcihcr wlih thf,it 
prnonii 10 wlMWt< 
hi I ndued n 

KENT COtiNtV COilNeit 

kl N l u,uc ATION COMMirTI t 

MEDWAY COl|JECE' ; ‘OF. 
TECH NOLOQY ' r j/ 

Dl I*All I Ml N I Ol MANM.LMINl AN1I 
BUSIiyj.Sb >JUbiLh . 

Required a* Soon us poiuubte n Lccturei In 
General ManaRemcnt wibjects. ability to tour 
Induatriul Economics extremely dcxlruhte 

Candidate* should he graduates *Mh indtistn.il 
and ! or hu*hicHs experience. 

Salary scale : Lecturer M.b70-£i.R95. 

Application form* aud further pariicul.us 
from the Principal. Horrted. Muldatoac Road 
Chatham. tS.a.e.i 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DbPAR IMLN l Ol HISTORY 

Application* are iuUlt'd. for the post oj 
Lecturer or ANKintunr Lecturer In medieval 
European Mmory In the DcpartirH'rtt of HUtory 
ut a Kolury on the gcuc tt 1,250 * fW— 
£1,670 x £8?)— il.mo remllencv haty x £HO- 
£2.150 a year for a lecturer und within the 
range £1.000 x £30- £1.150 a yew for an 
A*aiMunt Lputurer. Mtiat Mulary aagordliig to 

referee*, should reach 1’he Heglstrur, Ihc 
University Leeds. ? ffrom nhom further pur- 
ticulur* can be obtulnod), not Inter limit 
December 2. 196J. 


in 30 'to 4(> age { grdup., Wlfh first or good setppd ^w dtgT??*.; ' 
Hngli>h or t rench mother tQDfeue, will) ooroplp^c .cqmjna^d of t bp ,. 
other language and a reading knowledge of German essential. Tfie ^ 
post involves macro-eepnomie: aniL |axccastipg 

surveys .of industries an tuxoPi?" ImtiaLsftWy negqfiabJc j^dfdipg" 
to experience : help with -aceammodatiop in'^Sfis be.M , range4./ 1 < 
P/casc send h.tntlwniten applications with curricula vittc toi 
Box 1759. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOPHST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail , UK t$ ; oversets £6 10s. 

By air see bellow 

A,rma,l Air freight AmwJ Air Freight 


Australia. £11 IQ*. !»««l.* 5U .2‘ "" ' 

C, ; ,d r. 0 rmi*. Olh. S}t = 

QuBbec * Omiriol or OP UWhofl *U....... t I •* 

Pr0v,ncw . \ Can. $M Can. $30 Mgliyt....... t J {«•• . v- 

( £12 10*. £10 10*. N«w ZMlxnd ..... £J3 JOfc — 

o.h.rPr.„««..|orC.n. orCj». {jg* 

Caylon. £1210*. £10 Ok . f!| IS?* — 

STAfni:::::::: £i®”o.. l '*~°*- 

Sli & ^Sf.“ flit- - 

Glbrilur, M«lt« ... £T 5*. *- .... J X 

Hongkong. ...T?.. S!a .l rTl tt-90 

India ... IS 1, uu... i.jt*. ^/lTlII* ” 

Indonesia. £ f , 5 # ‘ Wil d . t»A 1W. 

Iran and Iraq...... £11 0a. £t 10*. 

SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS NUN^RI^ION ^ENTS: AUSTRALIAL$oRA fiJJlJJLj 
Co . 50 Miller htrect. Sydnay. New Boutb Walea. * Fi LOI u 5* t W. H. Smith A ion. 71 BouIotwR 
a cininiifl Mbs. Briiiwdi. BRAZILi J. do CrozB, Cl»P 46IMc*wr RW OB 
CANADA! Wn, Dawson Subscription Service. 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Twonto 7. 

CUV LON . TfcTt.lMllS« BwOlSop. 100 (JriO« , K..J, POT Colombo . 

Conaa Ueosaovertricb GmbH Hamburg I, Danzlfer StTasse 33a. Uimburg. J5&ANA, t 
Service Ltd." F.O Box 4U1 , Acer*. GREECE i lJbrairle Kutehnan, ** ^ 

HOI LAND: N.v. V/H Von Ditraar’s Import, Scblestroat 4j ‘nSnA^ K & 

1 i ie Advertising A Nblldiy Bureau. Ltd., 701-706 Maribl _ P®***® 1 .,,V.> r,'i M J,, 

5 n i?* , B™S“«!iS«‘ ‘ioraw" 1 ?.'' 1 »an 1^sSfje* 

iKST.Mjas-ta xsnjss? OSSTi 


£12 IDs. 

rill i fe 

VJt 


Syndicate Private Ltd . Dole Market. New Delhi 1. or 12 / 1 A Lmosay ■uee*. vaucwia 
ftp Hatnira street Bornbny 1* IRAN j InternBftoMl Ptbib ABcncjr Of W 

Ky, 2 i liJ lSteran'r* 1 ' iSaO ? Coionei Bpok.tore Merjan WMtai. MMM. 

ISKAI I.: Stdftuitxky’a Agency Lid., Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. _ IT ALY t > _ 

inmMO Via Lonmrxo 52. Milk 12. MP\N. Karl H. B«chtneyer AwocB 

l. =■*«?!.. “srs^Rof sP-jimia 


IoJp«. >«», M»*ft .« 5 P**ASW 2 „-kKfS-Ji’ 




NqttA urhaolrtuiog GqMllpuro. A part ado 

















ncT 40 ycui of ate. poncis a detree or 
uivaletac qualification In Clicmiatry. nave at 
iat five year*' lolea experience, preferably In 

•cub 

economics, French, OfffeN Of Italian, would be 
dcilrable. Conditions of employment are tood. 
•—Write, glvint brief dfttUa of ate. qualifica¬ 
tions and experience, quotlnt reference H, 
ScT uu . c/o lianway Howe. Clfeft*t 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

SIMON FBLUOWSUIH 




■ &U ? 
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Japan's 

- ~~ '.*••> _' "* „ ~ ■ ■_'• V ?»' ’ " vs -> 

YOU ^ h0u se, offers yotirmore than 

f . "X* >•- C" •: y .Of^exp^r^p^ pfiljs: 


t?T <* £" “fc A 


7 , ’ 

* ■> *V^ «aRP>- 


■»4 ■i'V ‘ - ^ 

‘ y*-'Cf$5rZL, V 


'^d^'r^^/rwarc^. factHtWefr 

C - "r > -- 'S'**' '■“■->> - . ^ T* ^ i" .'•» 

► - >_. V _ v< r- ^ r* ■* - 1 '- ^ J ' ' - ( ' ’ . ' ^ 

irtviAuable'oxWas tha^r 

■ ;::^L'-'" r -\.... s?jk : ! -_ a.* : .. - 

> X *i 

Nomura SecLi ri t i e s, certified 1 

■ H.in'dierwrrt:ers ’■and' brokers in 
Japan’s growing securities 
hiarket. 


THE NO MURA^ SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

-■ . 3 '’ jte X %- ^-*7 , . 

Mead Office : Foreign Depi r fi 1 horrfc^lif3"Chuo k u, 

ToKyo* Japan, Tel * 211:3973/6 
Cable Address : ftoMORASHIN TOKYO 
U. S. Offices : 61 Broadway. Mew York e, ISI. Y. BO 9 2895 

T1 11 *^» 1 -; noil her .an offer ngr solic itatiun o t ordfir 1 ; fn» any Marticular uMl 


The image of youthful energy and efficie.ncy that 
the Saitama Bank projects Is winniifg K many 
new friends among businessmen, both In Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman .complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that rmtkes your interests Its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice.- 



M«ad Office U rawa* Saitama Pref. 

Cable Addfess: SAfQ»N TOKYO Telex: TK281 1 tSAIGIN TK2810' 
Tokyo Branch &, Foreign Dept.; Chuo ku, Tokyo 
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In banking also, Daiwa’s tradltldrt of Integrity and experience 
plays an important part for your protection. Our International 
banking services can assist you in, your financial planning 
now, and in the future. 


THI 



.LTD. 


OSAKA JAPAN, TELEX OS 3*84 
London Representative Office 
13/14, Kinfl Street, London/ E.C.2, England. 


The 

HALIFAX 


for strength 

and security 


The Halifaxnow hasi Branches and over 
700 Agencies bringing a nationwide service 
to. investors and home buyers. m 

Shares and Deposits ip the Society are 
Trustee Investments. 

HALIFAX 

BUILDINa SOCIETY 

Head Office. Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices • 51 Strand, W.C.2 
62 Moorgatc 1 , E.C.2 • 136 Kensington High Street, W.8 



PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

MeeibttafttmBuMM Soetetiet Xiwcfitflan 


[ 228/227 Ragout St tertse *1 Mads REfiaat 7212 (10 lisss) 

Managing Director : RONALO BELL 



THI 


SANWA'BANj p HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 

JAPAN: . if^9S WaI^OHES J 

OVERSEAS: LdklOON' NEW YORK 4 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI j 


*.A' * sSjtAP^VJhf. y ? ,* , rVt y-"* r yt* 
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Sank rata (from % 
4' 2 %. 3/1/63).... 4* 

0«pMit rata* <» , 

7 days' notice: ' T 
Clearing banfckJ. £ 2 
Discount houtat,. t *2-2»|; „ 
Local authorities *. 3*$ 

3 months' fixedi 
Local authorltiaa 4 - #4, 

Finance houses.... 4lg}* 5 

Call money: *■; * 

Clearing banks* '' 
minimum ...... Vi 

Day-to-day spread . 2 3 r-3 J 4 


Market diaopunt rates 

(3 months’k % 

testes^ 

* luro^Mtar' d eposit*: 

7 days* notice... 3W 
A months' >. v JVMa 

■uHHtsrlhg depjpli s 

2 days'notice..f 
J months'. ^ 5 isr4 , u 


huw rt m* 


October wrr.fA" ^asSMsrr!?: ifo 

« W..,.. 3.-488 Certs; of deposit 3*750 

Forward c*«ar (J Months'): * 

AoodUJnmrept cpak IfSdgjtars,........ > ... *r»ta 

MAJHJIN* 


In favovref. 
New York 
Neutral* 


K&WISk iocai 

authority leans. 

Bure doliars/Burp-sttrlinp. 


New York , 
London 


These covered arbitrage merging show the differenthfs in 
rotes on the particular starting and dollar assets, as adjusted 
far the coat of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY 1IU TENDERS 


(tmlHlon) 


Dastol 

Tandur 

"OB**#" 

- 

Avaragn 

- AUetmant 

Allotted 

athlsaa. 

Rata* 

1962 
Oct 19 

9l Day 

240; 0 

396*9 

s. d. 

74 8-22 






*. 


220 0 

450* 

75 4*04 

30 

i, 2200 

^ 397*9, 

75 2*64 

29 


y 220*0 

399-6 

75 2*26 

36 

, 240 0 

417*1 

73 5 09 

* 63 

M tO 

250* v O *■ 

400*2 

RTS 

40 

23 

M 30 

250*0 

45*6 

50 

250 0 

91*4 

74 1 f 44 

41 

Sapt 6 

. ^ 250*0 . 

439*f 

74 0*79 

57 

„ II 
.. 20 

250 0 * 

250 0 

411* 
409 0 

73 11*03 
73. 8*92 

3 

.. V 

250* Of 

400*6 

71 .5*08 

33 

Oct 4 

240 0 

417 *J 


59 

.. H< 

240-0 

452*2 

44 

10. 

240 0 

410*0 

74 2*36 

37 


* Oh October 48th tenders for 01 day bids at £99 Is. 5d. 
secured 37 per cent* higher tenders beliu allotted In fulL 
The pMMr for this week was for <240 taiBlon 91 day bids. 


FLOATING DERT 

<1 million) 


Traasury Biljs 

Ways nnd Naans 
- Advaneas 

Tandar 

Tap 

c Public 
Dapt 

Bank 

England 


3,020-0 1.595*6 


3-t 5,254*7 

at m, 

P% 3W1 



KEY HONEY RATES AND ARBITRAGE 


Securities: 

Government.. 

Discounts and advancei 

Other... 

. Total.. 


Banking department r 
4 Proportion H . 


°Sb k 

Oct. 16, 
1963 

v- 

2.280-9 

2,404*6 

2.401 *0 

44-4 

45 8 

49*3 

2.324 0 

2,449*0 

2.449 0 

0*7 

0*7 

0 1 

0 4 

0*4 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

12 4 

11*4 

■2-3 

791 

• •• 

269-1 

279*9 

263*5 

69* 1 

ns 

71*8 

429*8 

362*8 

347*6 

341*9 

207 5 


39*7 

I0|*l; 

20*6 

21*4' 

21*4 

402*2 

134*0 

415 3 

45*3 

46*6 

§M% 


fto. 

, j? W4 -• 


•Government debt k £1,1,015.108. capfcaf £14^33,000. 
ync^^jj ^ ye <i i 4 L by £10 million to £2.400 matfo* 




VJv .* -n. 


... r . , ... * 1 / ' V 1 '" 

„ . MO^EY AtAR^ET R^olt ' ' 

# 1 ^hb *yik{icatc M discount bouses* having 

1 been forced Id borrow from the Bun* 
of England on four separate occasions in the 
previob| formight*dufy towered its bid for 
bHU by 6 dL tp £99 m jd, at the 
(tender qo Friday of last wc<& The average 
rate of discount rose sharply by is. xo.Q 4 d. 
to 74 *. i-3&L pet cent—its highest level 
since August, : *T<*al applications for the 
£240 million bilk on offer fell by £ 33 $ 
rSifillioh to ^lo^million from the previous 
wteek^ unusually High level of £452 million. 
Tbe xnarfcet received an allotment of 37 per 
cent compared .with 44 per cent a week 
earlier. 

While^hte London bill rate rose by A per 
cent the Now York rate rose by -rf? per cent 
so that, with the cost of forward cover un¬ 
changed at A per cent, the covered 
" arbitrage margin m favour of New York 
on a Treasury bill swap narrowed by A per 
cent to J per cent The fact that margin is 
still as high as J per cent may have been the 
reason why the authorities forced six or 
seven houses to borow a moderate amount 
from the Sank at 4 per cent on Tuesday 
and two or Anqqhouses to borrow a small 
amount on Wednesday of this week. This 
Stiff use of the Bapk rate weapon when the 
market had “done its duty” in raising the 
bill rate at the tender presumably means 
that the authorities do not want to see the 
rate falling qway again in the near future. 

The dealers in the local authority loan 
market are now examining the Treasury’s 
white paper on local authority borrowing 
and trying to see the implications for their 
market (see page 394 ). Rates in this market 
have been a little firmer this week with the 
approach of the end of the month and there 
has been a particularly good demand for 
jfy-day money at 5 per cent. The hire 
purchase finance bouses are still not looking 
for new money Ihd are replacing existing 
three months’ loans at 42 - 4 } per cent. 

RANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


<£ million) 

Issue Department *: 

Notts in drculttion. 

Notts in bunking dtpt.... 
Govt, dtbt and securities* 

Other stcurltits. 

Gold coin and bullion- 

Coin othar than gold coin 

Banking Department t 
Deposits: 

Public’accounts. 

Sptciil daposits. 

Banktrs ... . 

Othtra... 

Total...... 


^ , V WfPPiS 

LONDONOeoslNt ■XCHA*atll*Te» 


•OhWif^Ja 


SMtahviS, OI;W 

tiiii 




72* 254-73 346 



is 

.OOttv, 


J?4IV»4 


"*ga 


l»v. , „., 


United Suets $ 

Canadian $. 

Frbnch Fr.. 

Swiss Fr. 

Austrian Sch. 

Btlgian Fr. 

Danish Kr....... 

Dutch Gld. 

W. German Dm.. 

Italian Lira. 

Swtdish Kr. 


One Month Forward 

.. igc. pm-par >i c pm-par 

. , l ia- , ise* P"» *i*-' ,i h P"* 

.. *««. pfn-l 4 c. dis « 4 c. pm-'4«.«s 

.. lufcc. pm I- 3 # *• P m 

. lOgro. pm-par 18 gro. pm-par 

..‘ r0-5c. pm 5 c pm-par' 


IO-5c. pm 
I i-i> ora pm 
l*f-|itc pm 

fcrtt e 

*4-'4 are pm 


5 c pm-par' 
l-ij ora pm 
I'i-J'sPfPm 

P f - B»" 
Hr* dis 
ora pm 


Unitad Sutfs f ., 
Canadian 

F ranch Fr.. 

Swim Fr.... 

Austrian Sell. 

Btlgian m. 

Danish Kr.. 

Dutch Gld. 

w. Garman dm. . 


Thro# Ffontht Forward 

^»4-'oe. pm Js-Jt *• P»« 

ter »s&v£ 

IH-i^jc. I *4—1 c. pm 

"dCMW' , 0 lCS•c^• , 


W. Gorihan Dm.. 

ItallanLlrb. 

S&NHahK**,^. 


a. d. par flna « 
$ par flna oz., 


•yarir ,0 .£s^ ,r 

1-2 ora dia l-l *a ora dis 
3>4-2 3 4C. pm S'j-i 7 ! c. pm 


•ipf. pm-par 
11-13 lira 6k 


YiOTF 

M 4 - 3 4 ora pm 


Gold Prtco at Fixing 


Investmont Curronclos 


Invastmant S (London): % pm ( 
Sacurlty £ (Naw York): % dis] 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



Estimate 

April 1. 
1962. 

April 1, 

ms. 

Weak 

•riled 

Weak 

ended 

£'000 

1963-64 

to 

to 

Oct 

Oct. 

Ordinary 

Ravanua 

Incama Tax.... 


Oct. 20, 
1962 

Oct. 19. 
1963 

1962 

19, 

1963 

2,789,000 

920.490 

926,435 

22.379 

16.725 

Oth. Inland Rav. 
Customs and 

940,000; 

475,900 

491,400 

14,700 

18.600 


Excita. 2,732.000 1.449,740 1,475,140 43,299 42,053 

Total....... 6,839,000 3.023.339 3,089,311 00,682 84.919 

Ordinary 

Bxpondlcuro 

Supply Sarvlcas. 6.139.000 2,961.904 3,069,680 84,900 89,300 

Qthtr. 746.000 397,156 4J0.748 21 29 

T.t*l. «.M7,00C X4$0.4U M,nij It,329 

Slntln, fund... 41.000 11.300 11.007 083 914 


AJ»ava-1ina' 
or Daficit „ 


317,169 412,724 3,072 


0a1ow4ina " Nat Expen- , 

ditura*.. . 176260 299.205 


Cr. 

313 62,013 


Total Surplus or Deficit 133,409 711,929 A38I 67,337* 

Non Market Borrowing 

N T^^-?<^I0ckm , 91.^4 73.710 304 - 831 

• MoafiMllMB. 7 Ifioo -M00 -300 -700 

Dafadta Bonds }. .. ,V 9,JB6 UI8 1,037 1.00 

¥raSm Savings Bond*. ifaDO 2M00 1,000 . 900 

Total. 120,030 95.33* 2*241 434 


95,330 2*241 


•Nat rapaymants from tha Civil Continganciaa Fund 
£3 million In 1963-64 comparad with £10 million in 1962-63. . 






































HOW AUTOMATIC IS ‘AUTOMATIC ? 

R gg $21 SftBSS. ‘UVo^^nSS^^ automatic « «. «.w 

OllvalH AiidH 24*clM8 mod*k 

^operator intervention ie confined_ id figure entry and to one simple decision 
between m ‘normal’ and an ‘exceptional* posting eequenoe; 
e no posting can be made until the correct pick-up balance has been automatically 

e automatic selections can be made by the content (xero or otherwise) or by the 
sign of thS content (plus or mlntis) of a register. , . . „ 

And yet the Qllvsttl Audit 24-ctase machine* are Jess expensive to Install 
and to run. , •; , y 



as Organlsatlons arKl firms IHte thieae The Automobile Aaaoelatlon * Co-operetlve 
Permanent building Society • pun lop Rutger Cd Ltd - H J Heinz Co Ltd • Holmwood Advertising Ltd 
ICI ’ Lancashire Dynamo ttlsctronlo .Products Ltd;; Mereey Dock* and Harbour 0oard 
Negretti a Zafnbre Ltd *, (tpUdedgi. a Kfijen .^ul Ltd • The Rover Co Ltd • Scandinavian Airlines 
Syetem • The Tlmee PubUehlnff Co Ltd(« Tyro|ean Travel Ltd hits already dltOOysrSd 


BcogomW 
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STOCK 


Pricca, I HI 


High 


Lew 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


JSf i *!« Exchaquar .1963-6* 

1003'j 2 MX)', Conversions'll;. „>■ 

2S?»' Jg* I Treasury 4% *7.V 

.JS M ! Saving* Sonde 3%.tj 

<03*,. »0I7 S Exchequers',^,"., 

JJJ* ! Saving* Bond*A%. i 

SE m 2 » ! |«h#querS^r. 

I 98 Exchequer 4%.-vl 1 

♦4 Ml, ■ 


BANKS, DISCOUNT 

Barclays. 

A!®»4 


»5’„ 

•»* j 

215“ i 

10 $!! ; 
108*, 

Wt ; 
■S?", 

M'J|. ; 

n»f 4 ! 

i 

tftv 
55!:. i 

47*,* 

I003 4 

87 

•2*14 . 
«•.* 
•4" 14 

a i 

•r “ 


w, 

91 

SS'j 

•S'i 

85*e 

98 

I03*f 

99'* 

»• 

75*4 

97*, 

•7*4 

60*4 

843* 

fl*4 

84*4 

57*4 

54'j 

48'J 

4M 4 

407, 

96 

81', 

76 

8S«. 

78', 

87'j 

89 j 4 

61*. 

8I«S 

807, 

•4 ' 2 


i Conversion 3 

I funding 3%..,;.. 

! Victory 4% .... 

j Saving, Bonds 9% . 

1 Conversion $% . 

Conversion 6 %....... 

1 Conversion 5■,%. 

, Funding 4%. 

; Savings Bonds 3%. 

Exchequer 5% . 

, Treasury 3'a%.. 

! Treasury V x % .1979-81 

1 Funding 5'j%.1982-84 

Treasury 5% .1984-89 

Redemption 3% . .. 1986-96 

Funding 3' 2 %.,1999-2004 

Treasury 5' a %.. .2008-12 

, Consols 4% .JfdBBfeb. 1957 

War Loan 3',%..TTdfter 1952 

Conv. 3 * 2 %. aftdr Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3 % .after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2»>%. 

, Treasury 21 2 %_after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 4'*% 1967-69 

British Electric 3%... . 1968-73 

British Electric 3% ... . 1976-77 

British Electric 4' 4 % . 1974-79 

British Electric J»j% . . 1976-79 

, British Gas V\% .>949-71 

, British Gas 4V,.1969-72 

1 British Gea 3%.1990-95 

’ British Transport 3% . ..1968-73 

British Transport 4% ... 1972-77 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 


Schrot- _ 

Union Discount 

Bowmaker. 

Lombard Banking . 
Mercantile Credit 
United Domins Tst, 


Prices, 1963 


High 

911, 

I05<2 

72 

106 

86 1 , 

95 

71 

93*4 
967, 
100 ', 
101 u 

52 '2 

98',, 

100 


Low 

86 *, 

H , 

57i 2 

100 

73 

Ifc 

Si 

96*4 

S'* 



THE iCONOMIST OCTOBER 26, ww 


A 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


] 1963 


3 I 1961 I 1963 


■■Cl 55/1 *2 
..CM 51/1 >2 
5/- | 18/4' 


75/6 

70/1' 

69/3 

59/- 

42/6 

£23' 


£1 

incial. £1 

r *B*.£1 

N, 2.£1 

> S. Amer. £1 
lontreal... .$10 

iiSM.-J Vl ' 

1 . Bk. Scot.. 10/- 

Canada- 910 

iBank. £1 

■ §/- 
S/- 
. £1 
. £1 
• 5/- 
5/- 
5/- 


5/- 


£19 

54/- 

£ 26*,4 

43/6 
37/- 
36/- 
70/- 
57/4'j 
12/4*2 
12/6 
15/7 '2 
34/9 


5/- 
5/- 
.5/- 
. 10 /- 
10 /- 
. 5/- 
5/- 


BREWERIES, Etc 
Allied Breweries . 

Bass. Mitchells & B 
Charrington United 

Distillers. 

Guinness 

Harveys . ... 

Watney Mann. 

Whitbread ‘A’ .5/- 

BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland,. £1 
British Plaster Bd. J ' 10/— 
R«ehBrd Costain 
Crittall Mfg. 

International Paints 
Rugby Portland .. 

Wall Paper . .... 


14/4 '2 
16/4', 

13/7', 

37/6 

52/- 

19/6 

25/3 

17/9 


.5/- 

5/- 

4/- 

5/- 

V- 


, CHEMICAL 
AlbnghtA Wilson...5/- , 


58/6 

35/- 

25/1'. 

13/7*2 

14/3 

60/- 

16/11', 


; 54/IO'j 
51/7'j 
18/6 
75/7*2 
70/7*2 
, 70/- 
59/9 
41/9 
£237,, 
46/3 
39/- 
61/6 
£19*, 
52/6 
£26*9„ 
42/6 
36/9 
36/- 
69/6 
56/4 'j 
12/4*2 
12/6 
15/4*2 
34/6 

14/4', 
16/4', 
13/7', 
37/- 
55/- 
20 / 1 ', 
25/6 
17/9 

58/- 


DOHINION AND 
CORPOKATION STOCKS 


Australia 3 ' 4 % .1965-69 

1 Australia 6 % ..1974-76 

1 CaylOn 4fc. 1973-75 

New Zealand 6% . 1976-80 

. Fad. Rhodaaia and Nyasaland 6%. .. . 1978-81 

; South'Africa 3*a%....1965-67 

1 Southern Rhodeaia 4',%.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5% .1959-89 : 

Birmingham 4',%..1967-70 I 

. Bria**iW ., ..,.1971-73 

f Corporation of London SW ..1776-79 

L.C.C. 3%.after 1920 

L.C.C. 5%.1980-83 

' Middlesex 5»,%.1980 


NSW YORK rmess and indices 


32/6 22/9 


tB'j b 
tll'4C 

, U O . 

! tm J( i 1 


I Cl .. £1 , 66/9 

Monsanto.5/- 1 15/3 

DRAPERY A STORES f 
Bool* Pyte Drug . 5/- '25/9 + 

Montague Bv 10/- ; 19/9 

Debanhams. 10/- 44/9* 

G.U.S. 'A' 5/- 56/9 

House o( Fraser ... .5/- 32/3 

Lewlp, Invest. Tstr. .4/- 14/6*, 

Merits A ppencer ‘A’ 5/- 67/9 

United Drapery . . ,5/- 36/3 1 

WonJworrh^.5/- 58/7 •* 

British Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 


,13/9 

tar 

1 19/9 

' 22 / 4*18 

17/- 
, 39/9 
: 68/4', 
15/4* 

25'-* 

M/10'2 
44/9* 
56/9 
32/10', 
■4/8*4 
67/9 
J5/8* 
»/- , 


6O/H2 

67/9 


59/7' 

67,7' 

27/- 26/3 


3 64** 
3-87 I 
3 31+*} 
3-97 ! 
3 96 j 

3 80 

4 02 

4 35 

2 97 

3 46 

5 13 
4.88 

4 13 
314 
308 
7 06 

3 06 

2- 43*+' 

2 30 

4 43 , 
2 02 

5 00** 
2 60 

3- 84 

4 17 

3 82 

4 40 

3 92 

4 00 
3 73 

3 92 

4 23 

2 87 I 

3 72 

3 25 

4 24 ! 

6 26 . 
2 02 ' 

4 30 : 

4- 47 j 

4 12 ' 

5 03 

4 39 *' 

3 25 j 

2 60 

3 52 1 

4 47 | 

2 94 , 

4 56 

3 57 ' 

2 58 j 

3 05 
3 18 

6 34 

6 63** 

3 52 

5 87 ! 


I'a 

1*4 

•'j 

P* 

Pm 

Pi 

2 

■«4 

2 'j 

■'i 

2 J i 

2*4 

"7 

2 *i 
. 2 

1*4 
2 .. 
( i 

l'4 J 
1*4 


■'4 

2 

I'l 

Pm 

I'J 

2 *1 ‘ 
1 1 4 * ■ 

Vi 

Vm 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


0 <*T 

16 

$ 


Atch. Topeka ... 29*, 

Can. Pegiflc. >327, 


PennsaBrania 
UniotaRaciRc ... 
Amer^flectric .. 
Am. w A Tel.. 
Cona.Bliaon.... 
Inc. TfeBTel... 
SouthTti Net. Gas 
WoaupR Union . 

Ateoe .. 

AlumlRium. 

Amer/Can. , 

£5'vE2!!!r*"' 

AfW. YJKOf# -< 


iS’ 1 

I30>J 

li' 1 

88*4 

27*4 


29*, 
51H 
20 
40 
36 ■ 
129*4 

5 »!; 

m 




• j4&* 


Beth. Steel , 
Boeing. 




Col. Fttnnoli.... 

Crodm Roller... 
DiaUlloriSeag. 

'Mi 

UtofSTSWa./' 86*4 _ 

aw-MSti*! 

Gutfoy ... 49*, 477 , 



Oct. 16 Oct. 23 


I Oct. 16 Oct. 23 


^ct. 16 Oct 23 


Inter. Nickel 
Inter. Paper 
Kennecott. 78', 


Oct. 

16 

S 

' 61', 
35 


'!?• 

i 47', 

80 

82 



Monsanto_ 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American 
Procter Gambia 
Radio Corpn. 

Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil. 44*, 

Socony-Mobil.. 68*4 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 64*, 

Stand. Oil N.l. 

Union Carbide. 


70*, 

I07*, 


Oct. 

23 

$ 

! 60 

I 33*, 

, 76*2 
567, 

1 26 

: 49 
! 80', 
8l I, 
98' 2 
44', 
66*4 
: 64 
! 697, 
109 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide 
Banqued, Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Patrole.. 

Cie G. d’EUct. 
Machines Bull. 
Pachiney . ... 

Printemps_ 

Rhone-roulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobam.. 

Usinor. 

Index .. 86 7 

High .. 102-2 

Lew. 84-4 

Dec. 28, 1962 


Frcs. , Frcs. GERMANY 

865 875 A.E.G. 

380 375 , Bad’che. Amlin 

175 175 Beyer.! 

246 9 243 1 Commerzbank, i 

616 . 638 , Deutsche Bank. ! 
283 5 258 Hoechst Farb... 1 

172 5j 176 3, Kundenkredit t 
406 } 415 I Loewenbrau.., 
394 I 391 5, Manneamann ., 
348 1 342 | Siemens 
269 | 272'I Thyssen-Huatte 
147 147 I Volkswagen .. 

87 8 HertUitt Index 

(7 1.63) High . 

(10.7.63) Low, 


& 


100 . 


514 
534 
522 
525 
485', 
435 
1,087 
203 

, 550 

185 
! 593 
99-89 

103-75 
83 -II 


& 


Dec. 31, I9J9* 100. 


% HOLLAND , > % 

468 A K U .. U 5171, 

508 Biiankorf. >797 j 810 

528 Hemekens .... L. 462 I 463 
514 j interunie (FI.50) iFh 197 F1.I98 5 + 
520 ! K. N. Hoogovan f ^:560' 2 1 560 
i 477 , Kon. Zout-Kot. K'787 1 787 ^ 
439 i Philips (PI.25).. Ffel49 I FI. 148 8 , 
1,090 ; Robeco (FI.50) JR.229 ;FI 229 
200', Rotterdam Bk. >,‘- 350 : 346 
546 Thomas sen 8 D ^ 761*, 776 

183'/ Valeuroe.10. 75 I FI 75 I 

587 iZwanenberg. N;9I0 . 925 
99-75' Index... 349*2 347 0 

(9.9.63) High.... 358-7 (9.9.63) 

(26 2.63) Low .... 320-7 (3.1.63) 

1953 m MJ. 


490*, «3 Woolworth.... 74*j 
611, 59', Xerox. 310 

i 1 - ; i 


St OK 


73'. 

338 


B^naederd.entf Poor’* IndIcee (I94l-43y«l0) 


I96S 

, 425 

I Tiekt 

-25 

.Yiefd 

•/. J 

50 

Yield 

Govu 

Bondi 

Yield 

|fnduacr(ela 

% 

Raila 

Utilitiee 

.i.J 

% 

% 


Ml 

[■» j 

1 m i 

! M ! 

}8 » i 

88-00 1 

3 29 
3*31 

88-08 

88*18 <1 

fts- 

„ • 

78-07 1 
77-00 • 

3 02 ! 

38-09 j 

4-49 ! 

85-58 | 

3*33 

87-98 1 

4 08 

” 10 

2-90 j 

38-43 > 

4-45 ! 

65-57 

3-33 


4-11 

i ” M 

JL3L 

2-9B | 

1 38*60 : 

4-41 | 

65*39 

3-35 

87-?7 1 

4*10 


Aluminium ... 1 29*2 
Bell Tel.j 54 ' 2 

ftSiSZS; 

o«. ftt. Rir t . 1 MJ. 
HI ram Walker, 


Ass. Pulp BP.. 
Aust. Con. Inds. 


^ AileJSKo.. 


iridfOH 
ihdenir 


41/- 41/6 Fuji Iron 

60/- 62/- Hitach. . . 




9/10 I Miuub-Heavy, 
50/S j Nlppdn Elect... 


r .,. i 16/1 16/9* YawauIron .... 


t Tax froe. 


isjm. > 


Index . 127 ■ I 
High.... /2P-8 

Lew. M5-9 

19f 6m J 00* 



Yen 

328 

51 

83 

293 

256 

132 

72 

87 

237 

376 

184 

53 


Yen 

3 H 

83 

300 

iS 

73 

£ 

38S 

186 

«5 


fe* 


*#*idend. (bj Finel dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (•) To earliest date. ( 0 . 

'«eee aupplled by Daiwa Securitiea, Tokyo. • Canadian 65 Stock Induatrial Index avpplied 


»w Rk tax at %. 9d. InX Tbk 
I. (jr) Ex all (h) After RMkblai' 
by me Mohtreol Stock Eijehgnge, 


Mja» 

Avenge 1332 41 1387-X f 
High..., 1634-37 (5.4M [ 
Low . 1314-01 OUW 

-. lj. _'-ii _Jtr 

capftaJIsetlori. T f x right*. Edutvalbnt Bft'O ste+^Pf - 

h tan. (T) To latest date, (n) Interim slneodBduced orpM*"- 


fv-‘ m* 


336-Si 340-56 

353-01 (5.9.63) 

60 (2.1.63) 

WK; 

















































m 


I #. "ft# 




*4/41, ' 
»/7|, 


1 

ar 


®5* 49/- 

!APi “A w, a 

i# 

43/6 

!«'■ 

7^6 

33/9 

.. 4* 10/- 

}Ktf a 44/6 

14/- 4 

80" 

n/t 


& ! '^ 


13/4'a 
14/1•» 

Jtffe 

t$" 


80'* 

8$ 

18/0*4 

•*» 

62/4<j 

111/3 

77/6 

34/- 




-8 


I OS 


n.s^t. *». > » >«v> ■»•• mjj 


■Hltfl, U*f 

M 


«§/ 




If 

Ui! 


** 


% 


J4 


¥w78f#c*y<ii,-’. ■*/- |l 18/6 |»Ti/'4 **4t .1*4 


>clc A 


led*. 

)<* 


45/- 

37/6 

3/-T 


ft* 

'2**; 

% 


S^i 


# 9 

P 

rth, 


t 14 4 


4-?f 


.eat 


■m 


, 3*7 

.,„ »-v# 43 

lift™, «*-*' 

$$ m 
m s 


Stm^A* 


5/£ 




5‘? 

W-69* 


1 




« 


*0" 


m 

W; 


Hii w w imoniu iom.. jy- 76/1 *-j 


n/- 

47/6. 

»/4‘? 


;*ftrc 


yi« 


o/- 


Blit M&&£* 


iff 


_A. 6«i* 

Commercial Union . .5/- 43/9 

af/SS^:::ifc 
SSSlT<^".::-.lfc Oft. 

Northern A fimpL.. .,£» 

Fieri.5/- 

tidtmierAV 


54/9 

25/- 

46/9 


tit 


•fp 


'wi __ . 

:|'K- Si ■ 

P/W wtW 

* Sfc 


m* r 

^4?fS 

II 













IV* 


t&r 


.ti 


rwi* ». 5/" 

itlah Motor ..5/- 

Ct*‘A , .. k .,.5gj- 

; ; A r .I‘4/- 

it . t 


3*» 


w. 


JunJep ftVbfiwr.... f®- » — 

I& 

^ssa^^i ! sa. 

r ggj[g n •;jy*,Uv^/i*, U>i}a 
ttEffAtf-^LsTC 3£ 

IS o 135 Wostirn Effing* ’. ’. .5// 1%/- l|S/^ 

So 6 h Winkilhaak*u£v. ^.lOAT 34/4'j 24/4jf 


«S’ 


, 


40/4* j 


6V6 


*eno4r$3![ 

CeUco Prtntitt...... 5/- 

, Fatoiu &1.....U 


8» a b 
S5 c 
n«*c 

!fcs 

H-J 

7'l*> 


10 o 


• rggg» > 

'zuxi\ 


United Saeletonf. 


& * 


THE ECQNOMISTHgXTEL 
ORDMARY SHAME 
1N0ICATQR ;■' • 


IT ! 


) b 13*3 0 Chertored. 


_ _f?/^ 60/- 59/6 

10 a 60 b Rhod. Anglo-Amy.. 10/- 56/9 

6*40 16*2 b Rhod. Selection 7W. ..51 41/H* 

Nil o 7»a fr Ten|enfllta CoiW-10/- I3j 

100 o 200 h OeTkers #eW. R#*..5/- 
Ijlfei SlvfOc S1;90c In^treet. Nkkel- ..n.p.v. 

W* V>: SH 

55 * ,s «# 

4*io OrJt. A Com'weelth. 10/- 

v A? i 

*JL > ‘ 


COD t i 

ri&iJlit’ 

375 


5-0 


tt 


18-45 

13- 30 

14- 18 

15- 38 

406/3 1208 

jTHE YICLD GAP 

2|X CON$GtS 


^ . 1053*100 

350 

j-R ■ i\1 -J . ^ < 


4-0 


ORDINARY SHAPES 
Tin EconomNt — Extil Indicator 




■’$!>■: t-. .;,: 


mo;:A 


'k 


,-*, y- rV > v , 

Mrxirv <JF ■ . 


■ 7 
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w* 

to 

stymied by technical 


j*a 



:r j&S. 


■/--sir/.'-' - 


■EXPLOIT KELLOGG’S TOTALS 

■ j. ’ • r . ’ **%'* 


Jt? TfT"- VV>' 


Examples show how a United States chemical manufacturer and a Mexican steefc 
producer climaxed successful laboratory results with profitable plant investment^; 



raw material lor vat dyes 

Aa important raw malarial in mak¬ 
ing certain Tat dyes ii anthrsqui- 
none. For many years* one latga 
chemical company had realized that 


having a captive anthfaquinone equipment trasntfer coeffi* 

plant could reduce its mgmifactUf- cieots—he ^j^dicted accurately 

iitg costs while assuring a depend- when scaled up rpafry tiiiies?, 
able supply..But anthraquinOne Answers to thcf^eandotheijte^n^ 

processes then available lacked high cal problems 

operating efficiency and yields. ical company in mak i ng; a 

Because of this, the Company's plant invefetment^ere bhtalne^l^r , 
parent organization ip Europe de- , augmenting the e$ttapany*§ 
veloped an improved 3-step anthra- periesneed engineering force 
quinone process of its own* as weU 

as a revolutionary new catalyst rilil construction talents. Working ride 

to the reaction step. Prcbfcm: While by ride, both in theUmtedStajtCj a p d 

the new process proved successful Europe, this combined engineering 
in the European pilot plant, would dffort resulted in A highly efficient . 
it work on a coinmcrriri &sbf #nd fully operable plantain less 
Could key operating condition*-- than seven months after comptetion: ^ 

involving such ftctjfs a# beat loss, of production 



New source ^ 

of teed for steel, fanu^in 
The usual way to convert iron* ora^ 1 
to steel, presupposes an econon ‘ 
supply of goad coking eosl and a 
m*jcr capital expenditure fori 


furnacO or ekfctrifc ^melter. But 
many counfries jwithi rich ore de* 
posits either do - ni>^ s jwy4 an abun¬ 
dance of coking coal or tbeir mar¬ 
kets forstcelarowo snkalWo justify 
i large capita^ fnvcstmfrfrts inthe 
conventional' ore reducing plant,, 
A Iea^lgMextt#l* steel producer 
si ftad dftok^jjfueougf direct re* 
iprocfpniiiiiiiedHyL, which; 
dgfMtesticaliy available nat* 
Tfuel. PtMem: Although 
process appeared feasible 
laboratory, would it operate 
frfrell in aipjtyot plant? And if sue* 
eessful there, could It b* scaled tip 
to large commercial operation? - 


Technical evaluation and ,£«atet 
ance atboth levels werepfoblfO^ias 
signed to and solved byt^e Kellogg 
organization ^ 



tag closely 
elloggdc* 
reformer 
^plant 
to 


with HyL engine 
signed and built, 
fhrnaco for at 
—from which it 
build a 

plant in Mexico. The sucqew of this 
Investment pat 

Kellogg buBd a second plant < 
toa/day capseityat the bun*. _ 
tion. Together tbese two phtats 
represent, ^'largest and . most ef!l< 
taent direct ors reduction operation j 
Id the world*.. 













